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T HOUGH *tis our happinefs not to live in 

one of thofc Ages, when aimoft the whole 
World was plunged in an Abyfs of Idolatry, 
yet *tis far from being uhneceflary to know the 
Hiftory of the Pagan Gods and Fables ; Mythology* 
which teaches us to be acquainted with thofe Gods and 
Fables, makes fo confiderable a Part of the Belles-Let¬ 
tres , that it cannot well be negledted. And indeed, 
we are daily converfant in the Works of Greeks and 
Romans , in thofe of their Poets efpecially, which we 
Ihould often be at a lofs to underftand, were we not ac¬ 
quainted with the Fables to> which they are eternally 
alluding. 

Befides, every thing concurs to remind lis of thofe 
ancient Fidtions; fuch as Statues,Bas-Reliefs,Monuments 
of all forts ; and to be (hort, what do the Books of the 
Antiquaries, and the Cabinets of the Curious contain* 
but Figures of the Pagan Divinities, Inftruments ufed 
in their Sacrifices, and what other Remains we have 
of the Pagan Superftition ? Our Galleries; our Ciel- 
ings, our Pidtures, our Statues are continually repre- 
fenting to us the fame Objedts: and as if Hiftory, fa- 
cred and profane, did not furnifti put to us a fufficient, 
number of important Fadts, and fuch as are capable of 
infpiring us with virtuous Sentiments, we borrow our 
Arguments from Fable , in our Dramatist Poetry ef¬ 
pecially. , 
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Our Theatres are every day refounding with the 
Complaints of Ipbigenia and Andromache , the Outrages 
of Oreftes , the Wrath of Achilles , and the unbridled 
Lull of Clytemneftra ; nor are we afhamed to own, 
that we fee thofe Heroes and Heroines daily upon 
our Stage, with new delight, while we can hardly 
bear a Reprefentation of other Perfonages, that are 
more proper to awaken in us a noble Emulation. 

Thus the Knowledge of Mythology is ufeful, and in 
fome fort necefiary, infomuch that one cannot be igno¬ 
rant of it, but he mull pafs for a Man of narrow Edu¬ 
cation, deficient in the more eflential Branches of polite 
Learning. But what makes Mythology ftill of greater 
Importance, and at the fame time gives it a jufter Claim 
to be the Objed of our Curiofity, is to confider, that Fa¬ 
bles are not mere Fidions, as I prove in the Introdudion 
to this Work, but that they havea realConnedion with 
the Hiftory of the firft Ages, comprehend fome of their 
confiderable Tranladions, and that moll of the Gods had 
been Men, whofe Hiftory makes a part of that of the 
particular Nations, from whom they had divine Honour. 

To bring to light this Treafure of Hiftory, that lies 
hid under the Difguifc of Fable, is the thing I had 
principally in my eye, when I entered into the Study 
of Mythology, and publilhed a firft Effay upon the 
Subjed, under the Title of, An Hiftorical Explication 

of Fables { i), which met with a favourable Reception 
from the Publick •, but at the fame time they feemed 
to wifh for a Mythology more extenfive, and that went 
deeper into the Subjed. Such a Work, I have been 
often told by Perfons of good Underftanding, is want¬ 
ing in our Language ; for not to infill on the antiquated 
Stile of any thing we have of the kind in French , we 
find none of them done in a fyftematical Way *, they 


have not reduced Fables to any Source, nor to any de¬ 
termined time *, they have not unfolded the Origin of 

the 


(i) In two V0J5. in 12 mo. Anno 1710. To which was added, a 
third Vol. Anno 1715. There will Toon be publilhed a new Edition 
of it, by Briajfon, for the benefit of Youth, to whom this Abridg¬ 
ment will be of great ufe^ 
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the Gods, hor do they diftinguifti thofe Gods, 

Were often the fame under different Names. 


Word, if one meets With fome Paffages of Hiftor 


them, they are buried under a heap of Allegoryawi 
arbitrary Moralizing (i). Farther, the Authors oflUjje 
1 Books of Mythology, for want of the learned DHegb 
veries that have fince been made, followed uncenauk 
Guides; and we are now better furnifhed than thejjl 
were for handling this Subjed. What Light has beeri^ 
caft upon it by Meziriac , Bocbart , VoJJins , and feveral' 
others ? Had thefe learned Men ‘gone on in explain¬ 
ing all the Fables, as they have done thofe that had any 


Connexion with the Subjeds they had undertaken to 
explain, we Ihould have had no;Mpd of a new Mytho¬ 
logy. ’Tw^s to anfwer what.-^a^xpedted from me 
that I fet about this.^ork, wh^Mow comes abroad. 
My Diflertations upon differenr SSjeds of Fable, 
Which are prinfeckin the Memoirs®’ the Academy 
of Belles-Lettresy^lm^ the explana|Py Notes I have 
added to my Tranflation of Ovid's Metamorphofes, ar gjsl 
proof that I had it always in my eye. 

I had reap’d confiderabie Advantage before, in my 
Hiftorical Explication, from the Difcoveries made by 
the Learned of the lafl: Age ^gnd'it will eafily appear 
from this Mythology, that FSfve read them over care¬ 
fully a fecond time, and that I havefmade the fame ufe 
of fome other Books, relating to my Subjed, that have 
fince been publifhed ; efpecially of the Critical Reflec¬ 
tions upon ancient Nations ; a Work of deep Learning, 
where the Author (*), who is compleatly Mafter of all 
the learned Languages, difcovers ho lefs Penetration 
than Learning thro’ the whole. And indeed whether 
he be engaged in proving the Authenticknefs of a pre¬ 
cious Fragment, fo as to leave no room for calling it in 
queftion hereafter; or in tracing the Original of ancient 
Nations ; or, in fine, in reducing moft of the Fables 
to their primitive Source, it is always with an uncom- 





(i) See in the firft Chapter the Judgment I pafs upon the Mytho 
logics that have p receded this. 

(*) M, Faurmont the elder. 
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mon Erudition, and often by Difcoveries that had ef- 
caped other Men of Learning. 

Befides thefe Difcoveries, being guided in my En¬ 
quiries by the Lights of a Society, in whom the deepeft 
Learning is united with the moft judicious Criticifm, I 
have equally improved by the valuable Colleftion of 
their elaborate Works, and by the learned Converfe- 
tions in which their Meetings are fometimes taken up. 

With thefe helps, and by a continual Study for 
feveral Years, I have now made this Mythology ready 
for the Prefs; and in order to adapt it to every one’s 
Tafte, I have avoided, as much as poflible, thofe in¬ 
tricate Queftions, which are commonly difgufting to 
the greater number of Readers, and have faid no more 
upon each Subjefl: tBan what is moft ufeful and of grea- 
teft concern ; and ijkwill be eafy for the Reader to ob- 
ferve, that I have frequently had greater Regard to him 
than to my o\«Reputation: For an. Author certainly 
pays him a comiderable Complinfent, when, for his 
lake, he fupprefles learned Quotations that come in his 
way, and winch would coft him but the bare trouble of 
tranfcribing. 

This then is the Method I have followed. ■ When I 
hav£recourfe to the Teftimony of an Author, I gene- 
rail jr quote his words,^s^d give a Tranflation of them ; 
and where this Tranflation is abrupt, the Reafoning 
which goes before or comes after the Quotation, fuffi- 
ciently fupplies the Senfe. I take all poflible care, to 
quote thofe that are more ancient, in preference to o- 
■ thers that are later ; thus Homer and Hefiod among the 
. Poets, Herodotus and fome others among the Hifto- 
rians, are always preferred to thofe that followed them. 
Not that I neglect the laft: They had accefs to confult 
Traditions, or Works that were extant in their own 
time; and the firft to be fure left room for them to fay 
fomev/hat new ; but I am only fpeaking now of giv¬ 
ing preference to the one above the other. The Poets 
who have tranfmitted to us fo many Fidlions, are foi 
all that, whatever we may fay of them, the firfl 
Depofitories of the ancient Traditions of Greece, and 

• her 
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her firft Hiftorians, fince it was very late befip 
Profe-writing was there introduced. To the Poets 
Hiftorians, I have fometimes joined Medals and jp- 
fcriptions, becaufe thefe are lb many Monuments ^ 
[vouch for ancient Tradition. 

r As for Moderns who have written upon this Subject, 
fl only give their Opinion in genera!, and fuch of their 
Arguments as to me appeared the moft conclufive. 
When they have made particular Diflertations upon 
thefe Subje&s, I have only taken the Subftance of them, 
and referred fuch as may have the Curiofity to read 
them, to the Diflertations themfelves. 

For what remains, I believe none will be able to re¬ 
proach me, as if I had ufed the Difcoveries of others 
without doing them at leaft the juftice to acknowledge 
it. I always look’d upon Plagiarifm as a very odious 
Crime : and to be fare, none would be a greater Pla¬ 
giary than my felf, had I not carefully acquainted my 
Reader with the Originals whence.. I borrowed, and 
whence every Author muft of necefiity borrow, who 
publifhes fuch a Work as mine : A Work, which, in 
truth, brings lefs honour-than a new Syftem ; tho’ at 
the fame time it is generally more ufeful to the Pub- 
lick. They who will take the trouble to read the firft 
Chapter of this Mytho!ogy,*%hich is a Continuation 
of this Preface, will fee to how many meer Suppofitions 
thefe are obliged to have recourfe, who have attempted 
to reduce Fables to one general Syftem. For, in fhort, 
tho’ every Nation had Fictions of its own, they are not 
fo much the Refult of a well-concerted Scheme, as the 
Production of human Fancy, that has a continual Byafs 
towards the Marvellous. 

My Defign in this Work is to prove, that notwith- 
ftanding all the Ornaments which accompany Fables, 
yet it is no difficult matter to fee, that they contain a 
Part of the Hiftory of primitive Times; and that nei¬ 
ther the Allegory nor Moral were the primary Inten¬ 
tion of thofe who invented them: an Opinion I am fo 
far from having alter’d, that my late Studies do but 
eftablifli me in it the more. Not as if there were not 

fome 

♦ 
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feme particular Fidions, where it would be iri vaiii id 
look for any Footfteps of Hiftory (*) j but in general all 
of them almoft have fome relation to it, or are connec¬ 
ted with Events that are fupported by the belt Autho¬ 
rity of Antiquity. 

Mythologifts formerly thought they had unravePd 
the Meaning of a Fable, whenever they had the Art 
to find out in it a Moral or an Allegory ; and this is the 
Amount ofalraoft all their Explanations. The Lear¬ 
ned of this Age, from a perfuafion that the Hiftory of 
the Period after the Deluge lies hid under the inge¬ 
nious Mask of Fable, have fet themfelves to take off the 
mvfterious Mask which concealed the Truths that were 
under them from Perfons of lefs Difcernment. There 
are times which favour certain Opinions, and this of 
the Truth of Fables has fo far prevailed, that from 
henceforth we muft either frankly give up all Preten- 
fions to make tolerable Senfe of them, or reduce them 
to Hiftory. 

There is however one Objection may be raifed a- 
gainft this Opinion, which at firft fight appears very 
folid. How ftiall we reduce to Hiftory, what the 
Greeks , for jnftance, tell us of their Gods, when thefe 
very Gods lived in that Period of time which they 
themfelves cal] Unknown? What Hiftory can be 
drawn from an unknown Period, which would ceafe 
to be fo, if we had any knowledge of it ? 

That we may fee where the ftrefs of this Objection 
lies, we muft call to mind Varro’s famous Diftribution 
of Times, * into the Unknown, the Fabulous, and the 
Hiftorical.'; The firft includes all that happen’d in the 
World till Ogyges ; and in this Interval lived the Gods. 
The fecond carries you down from Ogyges to the Efta- 
blilhment of the Olympiads *, in which fpace of time ap¬ 
peared the Heroes and Demi-Gods. Laftly, from the 
Olympiads begins the Date of the hiftorical Times. 

In anfwer then to this Objection, I fay, in the firft 
place, that this Diftindion had a Refped only to the 
Greeks ; for thofe times which they called unknown, 

wer$ 


(*} See the firft Chapter. 
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were by no means fo, either in refped of Afia or Egypt £ 
where powerful Monarchies fubfifted, and a SyftemofC 
Religion was eftablilhed from the moft ancient times* 
The Greeks were not yet in being, or at leaft were but 
a rude and vagrant Multitude, that had neither Laws, 
Politenefs, nor hardly any Religion, at a time when 
the eaftern Nations were enjoying all the Advantages 
that accrue from Arts and Sciences. 

2dly, Before we will allow this Objedion to have 
any weight, it muft be proved that thofe Gods, of 
whom we undertake to give the Hiftory, were origi¬ 
nally Greeks •, for it might then be alledg’d, that the? 
Greeks , who knew nothing certain as to the times when 
their Gods, according to them, had lived, were ut^ 
terly incapable to tranfmit the Hiftory of them to Pof- 
terity: but thofe Gods were originally Strangers to 
them. The Colonies from Egypt and Phenicia , that 
came at feveral times to fettle in Greece , brought thither 
the Religion and Gods of their Country. This is a Truth, 
that cannot be denied; and Herodotus , who was inftruded 
in the Egyptian Religion by their own Priefts, pofitively 
affirms it. TheGcdsof th zGreeks were therefore originally 
from Egypt and Phenicia , and had been the Objeds o( 
religious Worfhip in thofe two Countries, long before 
the Colonies I fpeak of, had arrived in Greece . The 
Phenicians and Egyptians , who had cultivated the Arts 
and Sciences from the earlieft Ages, had written the 
Hiftory of their Religon ; and nothing is more famous 
in all Antiquity, than the Books compofed by Mercury 
Trifmegijlus upon that Subjed. It is true, the Lan¬ 
guage in which they were writ, was a facred Language, 
underftood only by the Priefts.. But may we not fup- 
pofe, that the Leaders of the Colonies, who came in 
queft of Settlements in the Iflandsof the Mediterranean , 
the Archipelago , and in Greece , brought with them fome 
of thofe Priefts to take care , of things that concerned 
Religion ; and that thefe Priefts inftruded the Greeks * 
upon their adopting the Worfhip of Gods whom thofe 
Strangers were come to eftabiifh in their Country ? 

This 
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This Suppolition will not be deny’d, fince ’tis agreed* 
that InacbiiSy who conduced the firft Colony into 
Greece , communicated to it the Knowledge bf that fa- j 
cred Language •, that is to fay, the Hieroglyphicks in 1 
which it was exprefled. Even long before the Arrival ! 
of that Colony, the Egyptians had begun to inftrudt 
the Greeks in Matters of Religion. “ The Pelafgi , 

who are to be reckoned among the moft ancient In- 
<c habitants of Greece^ honour’d Gods, fays Herodotus, 

<c of whom they had no Knowledge, offering up their 
<£ Prayers and SacrifiQes to them in general. Being 
“ defirous at laft to know their Names, they confulted 
tc the Oracle of Dodona, the only one which was then in 
<c Greece , where they received Satisfaction from Stran- 
* c g ers 5 who ferved the Oracle.” Now the Oracle of 
Dodona , according to the lame Author, had been foun¬ 
ded by an Egyptian Woman, and thefe Strangers who 
• inftrufted the Pelafgi , could be no other than Egyp¬ 
tians . 

But altho* even fome of the Gods had derived their 
Original from Greece . or had made a Conqueft of it, as 
Jupiter and the Titan Princes; and tho* upon account 
of that Conqueft they had been deify’d in that Period, 
when the Greeks knew not the life of Letters; are there 
not however feveral ways of handing down to Pofte- 
rity lignal Fafts ? Feftivais, Games, Hymns, Songs, 
Columns, Mounds of Earth, a tile of Stones, or, in 
fine, a Tradition delivered down from Father to Son : 
By all thefe, the World might have come to the know¬ 
ledge of thofe famous Men, who had merited divine 
Honours: And confequently it is not impoffibie to 
know their Hiftory * and the hiftorical Explications we 
give of the Fables, that are intermixed with it * are not 
without foundation. 

• Sometimes Events fall out in the World fo remark¬ 
able, that they are not liable to be forgot. Of this 
kind in old times were the Conquefts of the Ttan 
Princes, who are faid in the facred Writings to have 
had dominion over the Earth ; and thofe of Bacchus 
and Qfiris: and in whatever way the Remembrance of 

them 
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them has been continued to Pofterity, it is certain that; 

the World has not been quite in the dark about them, 
nor were they invented by Diodorus Siculus and other 
Ancients, who have written their Hiftory. 

That the Pagan Gods were the Jewiih Patriarchs, 

\ qs feveral learned Men pretend *, or that they had 
been ancient Kings of Egypt 9 Pbenicia; and other 
neighbouring Nations, is what I am not. now to 
enquire into : But ftill it is unqueftionable that th^r 
Hiftory was known, and that Traditions about 
them were delivered down to Pofterity, which might 
be depended upon. 

If it is true, after what I have been advancing, 
that the Fables of the Gods may be reduced to Hifto¬ 
ry, no body, I prefume, will doubt but the fame 
may be done as to thofe of the Heroes and Demi-Gods, 
ft nee the Greeks were able to tranfmit their Hiftory to 
ns in writing. We need not enquire at prefent how 
long they continued without the ufe of Letters : this 
at kaft is beyond doubt, that they learned it from Cad- 
ms, who brought them the Phenician Alphabet, as I 
fhall prove in its proper place. Now the Heroes of 
Greece , and the Events which gave rife to their He- 
roilm, are pofterior to the planting of that Colony, 
which came and fettled in Bceotia under the Condud 
of that Leader •, confequently they happened at a time 
when the Greeks wanted not helps fufficient for writing 
their Hiftory. The name of the fabulous Times, which 
Varro gives to thofe Ages when the Heroes appeared, 
and which (according to Scaliger) ought to have been 
ftiled the Heroick Times, by no means determines us 
to believe, that they knew nothing certain about them, 
fince the Conquefts of the Argonauts , the War of the 
Centaurs and Lapthx, the Labours of Hercules, the 
two Wars of Thebes and that of Troy , are Events that, 
cannot be called in queftion: that learned Roman there¬ 
fore has called them fabulous, for no other reafon but 
becaufethe Hiftory of thofe Events is mingled with an 
infinite deal of Fidions, which needs not appear fur- 

For if the Greeks are fo often accufetf of 


prizing 


having 
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having facrificed Truth to their Propenfity towards the 
Marvellous, even in their more known and later Hi- 
ftories, how much lefs would they pay a Regard to it, 
when they were treating of remote Ages, when it was 
not eafy to refute them ? 

Let us fet this Anfwer yet in another light The: 
Greek were inftrufted by the Eaftern People, and par¬ 
ticularly by the Egyptians , in the Hiftory of the 
Gods who lived in that fpace of time, which Varro 
called the Unknown Times. Cadmus taught them the 
Ufe of Letters, and enabled them to write the Hi¬ 
ftory of their own Heroes, that is to fay, the Hiftory 
of the fabulous Times. The Works; in which it was 
contained, were probably fubfifting in the time of 
Homer and Hefioa , who borrowed from thence the 
Ground-work of their Poems, or at leaft gathered it 
from a Tradition which would then be frefh enough. 
I am perfuaded, that thole Poems occafion’d the lofs 
of moft other Works of greater Antiquity ; for it has 
happen’d oftner than once, rhat one good Book has 
made thofe that preceded it be firft forgot, and then 
be quite extinft. But as Homer and Hefwd had not 
employed all the Traditions that were current in their 
time, the other Poets who came after made ufe of 
them; and hence we find fuch Diverfity o i them in 
Sophocles , Euripides , and other tragical Writers. As 
for the Profe Writers, who made hiftorical Collections 
afterwards of thofe ancient Events, fuch as Apollodo - 
m, Diodorus , and lome others, they have taken their 
Accounts of them, either from that fame Tradition, 
or from Works which were extant in their time, and 
which had like wife been compofed upon others of 
greater Antiquity. 

' Thus it is that the Hiftory of the Gods and Heroes 

* 

was delivered down from one Age to another; and 
this at the fame time is the Foundation of the hiftorical 
Explications of Fables. But let us fuppofe for once, that 
the Greeks did not write till very late; that Homer was 
their firft Author, and that their firft Production in Poe¬ 
try was a Mailer-piece, which would be a very extraor¬ 
dinary 
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dinary cafe to be fure; yet I maintain, that that-Foet 
would have had fufficient Materials for his two Poems. 
Greece efteemed nothing more facred than the Fables, 
which made apart of her Religion} and that they 
ihould be loft was impoffible, if I may be allowed the 
Expreflion. The Pictures, Statues, Games andFeafts, 
were continually bringing them into remembrance; 
and Athens, which, according to Paufanias, had lame of 
thofe Statues and Pictures in every Quarter of tfe-City, 
and in all the Temples, was able herfelf alone to pre¬ 
serve the Tradition of them. - ; 

Then add to this, that fome Sages of Greece , not ■ 
fatisfied with the Informations they had received from 
the Colonies that had come into their Country at diffe¬ 
rent times, went themfelves into Egypt, to fetch new 
Difcoveries from thence; fome fuch there were who 

undertook this Journey even before the Trojan War, 

that is in that very time which Varro calls Fabulous. 
Diodorus , who.hadalfo travelled into that Country, is 
pofitive in aflert'ng this, and enters into a Detail of the 
particular Difcoveries which thofe Sages had fetched 
from thence, and afterwards communicated to the 
Greeks. “ The Priefts read in their Annals, fays this 
“ Author {a), that their Country had been vifited by 
“ Orpheus, Mufeus, Melampus, and Daedalus, (for I 
“ make no mention of Homer, nor of others who 

performed the fame Expedition in the times later 
“ than the Trojan War) and there is none of them, of 
‘ * whofe Paflage and Abode in their Country they have 
“ not fome Marks to fhew ; fuch as their Pifture, or 
“ fome Work of theirs, or even fome Place which bears 
“ their Name. They give befides feveral Proofs, to' 

“ evince that all thofe Sages borrowed from Egypt 
“ whatever was moft wonderful in the Sciences they 
“ profefs’d. Orpheus, fay the Egyptians, brought back 
“ from this Expedition his Myfteries, his Orgies, and 
“ the whole Fable of the infernal Regions. 

“ They fay, it was Melampus who brought from the 

“fame 

(a) L. i. c. 36. 
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C6 fame Country into Greece the Feftivals of Bacchus\ 
cc the Fable of Saturn , the Battle of the Titans , the 
<c Dangers and Diftreffes of the Gods, 

There is no occafion at prefent for tracing this Au¬ 
thor in the other Particulars he relates upon this Sub- 
jed-, I have taken notice of them elfewhere: * But ftill 
it is certain, that thofe Sages gathered feveral Informa¬ 
tions from Egypt? concerning its Religion and Myfte- 
ries. x 

Herodotus agrees (a), that this fame Melampus , a 
Man of eminent Wifdom and Knowledge, had learned 
from the Egyptians , and afterwards taught the Greeks , 
what belong’d to the Worffiip and Myfteries of Bacchus , 
bating a few Alterations he had introduced out of his 

own head. There is indeed this difference between 

■ 

thefe two Authors,, that Diodorus Siculus affirms Me- 
lampus to have get his Difcoveries from Egypt , whe¬ 
ther he had traveil’d ; whereas Herodotus fays, he had 
them from Cadmus , but that comes to the fame thing 
for my- purpofe.. 

The Greeks then had fufffeient means of knowing and 
tranfmitting to us the Hiftory of the Gods ; and ftill 
greater Affiftances for that of the Heroes; and conse¬ 
quently the Objection I propofe falls to the gro und.' 

Asa Mythology ought to contain not only all that 
regards the Gods and the Heroes, explain their Fables, 
and reduce them to their Sources ; but as it ought 'alfo 
to comprehend the Syftem of Idolatry, its Rife, its 
Advances, and whatever concerns the Pagan Worffiip 
and Ceremonies, I have taken into this of* mine, 

all thefe different Subjects ; and here is the Order I 
thought fit to range them in. 

After I have examined in the firft Chapter, what 
Parts of Learning a Mythologift ought to be matter of, 
and delivered my Sentiments concerning the feveral 
Works we have upon Mythology, I endeavour to prove 
the Truth of the Fables in the following Chapters 2 I 
give account of their different Sources, Claffes, xSc. and 

thefe 


(a) L. 2. c. 49. 
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thefe are the Contents of the firft Book, which is a 
kind of neceffary Introduction to the underftanding of 
the whole. The fecond contains the different Theo- 
conies of the known Nations; whether Chaldeans , 
Phenicians , Egyptians, Atlantida, Greeks , Indians , 
Chinefe, or Savages of America ; and here you will 
fee what were their Opinions about the Formation of the 
World, and about the Origin of their Gods In the 
third, I treat of the Rife and Progrefs of Idolatry : 
there I fhew to what excefs it was carried, and the infi¬ 
nite number of Gods it adopted. Palling from thence 
to the Worlhip of thofe Gods, I fpeak of the Viftims, 
Sacrifices, and the Inftruments they made ufe of in that 
Ad of Religion ■, of the Priefts, Temples, Altars, con- 
fecrated Groves, Sanduaries or Afyla, Feftivals, &c. 
In the fourth, which is a Continuation of the third, 

I confider the Superftitions that were juftified by Idola¬ 
try ; which leads me to fpeak of the Oracles, the Si¬ 
byls, the different forts of Divination, the Aufpices , 
Arufpices. Auguries, judicial Aftrology, Magick, 
Prefages, Prodigies, Expiations, Forms of Devoting, 
Evocations, fsY. 

In the fifth, I lay open the Opinions of the Philofo- 
phers, Kiftorians, and Poets, about the Nature of 
the Gods and Genii , which the Pagan World intro¬ 
duc’d and after I have divided thofe Gods and Gtnii 
into their different Claffes, I clofe this Treatife of Ido¬ 
latry, with fome general Refledions, that ferve equally 

to ihews its Abfurdity, and the Extremity to which it 
was carried. 

But becaufe it is not enough that I have given an Ac¬ 
count of thofe Gods in general, and it being farther 
requifite that I give a more diftind Idea and fuller Hi- 

I come next to confider, firft the Gods 
of the Egyptians, then of the Arabians their Neighbours, 
then of the Ethiopians. From thence I go on to thofe 
of the Carthaginians and other African Nations, of. 
whofe Religion we have any Knowledge * and this is 
the Subject of the fixth Book. In the feventh, I treat 
ol the Gods of the Chaldeans , Syrians> Phenicians , Pcr- 

a /tans, 
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pans* Cappadocians* and other Aftaticks ; and I carry 
on my Enquiries even to thofe of the Scythians , the 
Sarmaiians* and other People in the North of Afia. 

The Sequel contains the Hiftory of the European 
Deities; thofe I mean of the Greeks , Romans , Gauls* 
Germans , Spaniards , &c. an immenfe Field, which I 
have diftributed into feveral Books. 

Laft of all, I come to the Heroes and Demi-Gods; 
and in order to give a more particular Account of them, 
I dive into the bottom of the ancient Hiftory of Greece , 
of the feverai Nations by whom it was peopled, and of 
all the Events that rendered that Country fo famous ; 
and I have clofed this Work with an Explication of the 
Fables that have no Conneftion with the Fails related 
in the feveral Volumes. 

You will find at the beginning of every Volume, a 
Table of the Chapters, lhewing more particularly all 
the Subje&s I treat of * and at the' end of the laft Vo¬ 
lume, a general Table, which I have endeavour’d to 
make as comprehenfive as poffible. 

Some Perfons may wifti I had inferted into this 
Work the Figures of the Gods, and I acknowledge they 
would have conduced to make them be more eafily un- 
derftood, and frequently have faved me long Details •, 
but befides that they would have confiderably raifed the 
Price of the Book, I thought it might fufiice to direft 
to the Books where they are to be found \ Books now 
very common, and well enough known. 
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B 0 0 K I. 

Containing jome preliminary <$ueJlions t necejfary to 

be underjlood in the Study of Mythology. 

* . ^ 

B EFORE we enter upon a particular Account 

of Mythology, and an Explication of the 'Fa¬ 
bles it contains, I judg’d it previoufly neceflary 
to examine fcveral general Queftions \ the Knowledge 
whereof will be of very great ufe to our Readers. . 


CHAP. L 




H E Knowledge of Mythology is nett, to- be 
fure, fo neceflary at prefent, as it appear’d to the 
primitive Fathers of the Church, whofe Defigfc 
was to eftablifh Chriftianity upon the ruin of Ido* 
latry, or by learned Apc : ogies to vindicate their Re¬ 
ligion from the Calumnies publifh’d againft it. They 
were obliged to unfold the darkeft Myfteries of Paga- 
nifm, to reprefent it in its blackeft Colours; they 
had to anfwer fubtile Philofophers, who, in order to 
take off from the Abfurdity charged upon their Wor- 
ftiip, h d recourfe to allegorical Explanations, that 
feem to give aplauflble Meaning to their moft impious 

B Rites, 
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Rites. On the one fide, were the Works of Porphyry , 
Jamhlichus , Proclus , Phot in us^ and feveral othd Plato- 
vkk Philofophers ; on the other, the Apologies of 
the Fathers of the firft Centuries, Juft in , Arnobius , 
fbeodcret , Ladanths, Clemens of Alexandria , Tertul- 
lian, St. &c. 

Truth at length has triumphed over Error ; and 
if there are ftiil found among grofs and ignorant Na¬ 
tions fome Remains of the ancient Superftition, it is 
not Religion that authorizes them *> and they too 
dwindle ‘away in proportion as the World becomes 
more enlighten’d. 

I am confident however, that the Knowledge of 
Mythology is ftiil very beneficial. It is a Fart of the 
Belles-Lettres , and'is of infinite ufe-to our underftand- 

# 0 

ing the Poets,'’and fome of the Hifterians, who recite 
the ancient Fables, or make frequent Allufions to therm 
We find every where thefe Fables of theirs ; and they 
continue to be the Subjed of our Dramatick and Ly- 
rick Pieces, and of our Pidures. Now it muft be 
own’d, i°. That in reading the Poets, where we find 
thefe ancient Fictions fo fkilfully managed, we have a 
ftrong Curiofity to penetrate into their Meaning. 2°. 
That Explanations, when happy and detach’d from mo¬ 
ralizing and trivial Allegories, which was the fartheft 
length our firft Mythclcgifts went, caft a great Light 
upon thefe ancient Authors, and make them much 
cafier to be underftood. And within thefe juft Bounds 
I confine the Ufefulnefs of Mythology. 

I am not ignorant, that we have already a vaft num¬ 
ber of both ancient and modern Book&upon this Sub- 
jed; and yet I thought we one more com- 

pleatand methodical than arfy'has been hitherto. How 
fer I am in the right, -will appear when I come to confi- 
der fuch of them^ as I am acquainted with ; but I muft 
firft premile, ,that none ought to be difeouraged by 
what I have done, from exerciting their Talents upon 
the fame Subjed. For I am far from thinking, that I 
have exhaufted it; and Ihope^none, who know me, 
will judge me capable of that mean Jealoufy we are apt 
. _ ‘ “ “to 
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to conceive againft thofe who put their Sickle to a 
Harveft we thought referv’d for ourieives alone: the 
Field I have been cultivating for fo many Years, is 
large, enough to admit of many Labourers. 

As thefe Refle&ions might carry me too far, I Ihall 
confine myfelf in this Chapter to an Examination of 
thefe principal Heads. Firft, What Learning a My- 
thologift Ihould be mafter of, and what Books he muft 
have read. Secondly, What Advantage he may draw 
from Syftems already devifed for explaining Fable. 
Laftly, How he ought to proceed in that Explana¬ 
tion he himfelf makes choice of. 

Article I. 

What Learning a Mythologift ought to be mafter of.’ 

%* 

By Mythology, I underhand the Knowledge of 
Fable, and at the fame time of the Pagan Religion, 
its Myfteries, Ceremonies, and theWorihip paid to 
its falfe Divinities. 

*Tis obvious, that one who would be Ikill’d in 
Fable, muft have read with care Homer and Hefiod , 
more efpecially the Poets of the Tragick kind, who 
have drawn from them the Subjects of their Poems, 
and fuch as have made Collections of them, either in 
Verfe, as Ovid\ or in Profe,as Antoninus Liberalise Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus , Apollodoruse HyginuSe and fome others. 

When a Mythologift is throughly acquainted with the 
Fable, he has, properly fpeaking, advanced but the 
firft ftep. As Fables are capable of feveral Senfes, and 
are as it were fo many Veils, under which the Ancients 
concealed a number of Truths ; they who fet them- 
felves to explain them, have taken different fides, each 
imagining, he difcovered in them what the Turn of 
his Genius, or the Plan of his Studies made him defi- 
rous to find out. There the Naturalift has perceived 
the Myfteries of Nature; the Politician, Maxims of 
Government; the Philofopher, Morality; the Chy- 
mift, the Secrets of his Art \ and fo others. Hence 
fo many different Syftems, not fo much as one of them 
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capable of folving all the Difficulties that occur upon 
this Subjeft, as we ftiall fee in the Courfc of thefe 
Reflections. 

Fables are of feveral forts. There are the hiftori- 
cal, phyfical, allegorical, and moral ones * and others, 
which are no more than mere Apologues. The firft are 
ancient Hiftories intermix’d with a great deal of Fiftion: 
thefe I take to be by- far the more numerous. The 
phyfical Fabies are fuch, as were invented by feme 
philofophical Poets; as when they faid, the Ocean 
was the Father of the Rivers; the Moon matched 
with the Air, and became Mother of the Dew, and 
almoft the whole Cofmogonies of ancient Nations, which 
I am to give account of afterwards. The allego¬ 
rical ones were a kind of Parables, that had a fe- 
cret myftical Senfe, as that which we find in Plato , of 
Poms and Penia y or Riches and Poverty, whofe Off- 
fpring was Love. The moral Fables, are fuch'as were 
invented to convey Leffons of Morality under an infi- 
nuating Veil; as the Story of Ncrcijfus , defign’d to 
expofe the Folly of Self-love, when it exceeds due 
Bounds. Under the Fables of the moral kind, I 
comprehend all Apologues, where the Beafts are com¬ 
monly the : .Speakers, to teach Men their Duty, or to 
cenfure their Faults. There are Fables that feem to 
aim at no other End but to amufe, as the Mile/tan 
Tales, and thofe of the Sybarites . In fine, there are 
others of a mix’d nature, which are built upon an hi- 
ftorical Bottom, and at the fame time carry a manifeft 
Allufion either to Phyficks or Morality. 

The Mythologift muft give the greateft Attention 
to unfold and penetrate into all thefe Senfes, neither 
prefuming that a Fable is purely phyfical or moral, 
becaufe it glances at Phyficks or Morality; nor yet 
that it is entirely hiftorical, becaufe he may difeover in 
it fome Event in Hiftory: this is a Rock which the 
. Bulk of thole who effay’d to explain the Fables have 
fplit upon. 

As for the Knowledge of the Pagan Religion and 
Myfteries, which are chiefly founded on Fables* what 
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a vaft flock of Learning mu ft a Mythologift ac¬ 
quire, before he can be mafter of it ? Befides all the 
Poets and Hiftorians, he muft be particularly well 
read in the Works of the Philofophers, who lived at 
the beginning of Chriftianity; and in thofe of the Fa¬ 
thers and Apologifts for Chriftianity, who attacked.' 
them, or defended themfelves from their Calumnies : 
the Works I mean of Jttfiin Martyr , Eufebins , Cle¬ 
mens of Alexandria , Laftanthis , fheodoret , Arnobius , 
more efpecially St. Auguftin de Civitate Dei. 

I have fingled out to a Mythologift thefe ancient 
Authors, not as if there was no neceffity for him to 
read an infinity of other Works: for a good Mytho¬ 
logy, fuch as would anfwer the Conception I have 
of it, ought to contain not only the Do&rines and Ce¬ 
remonies of the Pagan Religion, but all the other 
Branches of this Theology ; the Priefts and their Veft- 
ments, the Temples, the peculiar Attributes of their 
■Gods, the Sacrifices, different Vi&ims, Myfteries,. 
Auguries and Divinations at the Altars, the Oracles, 
Lots, Games, Feftivals, Altars, &c. And for thefe 
I am to direft him to the Authors he is to confult, 
without pretending however to give him a compleat 
Lift of them. For the Temples, Soothfayers and Ora-, 
cles, he ought to read Fan-Dale , and the Treatife of 
Julius Ccefar Bulengerus \ for the Feftivals, Fafoldus , 
Cajlellanus , John JohnJlon , and Meurfius \ for the 
Games with which Religion was mix’d, the fame 
Meurfius \ for the Altars, a Treatife upon them by 
Father Berthold \ for the Myfteries of Ceres and Bacchus, 
John-Henry •, and for the Bacchanalia in particular, 
John-Nicbolas Eggelins ; for thofe of Ceres, or the 
Myfteries of Eleufis , Meurfius , and M. Le Clerc , who 
has reduced him to a clearer Method ; for thofe of 
Mithras , M. della forre % Bifliop of Adria ; for thofe 
of Atys and Cybele y Laurentius Pignorius ; for thofe 
of If is and Qfiris, Plutarch upon that Subjeft, and the 
fame Pignorius ; for the Oracle of Dodona in particu¬ 
lar, he may confult Herodotus , the Fragment of Ste¬ 
phen of Byzantium the Grammarian, with James frig- 
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Jandiufs Notes, and what the Abbe Soilier has pub- 
lifh’d in out Memoirs (i) *, for the Afyla , John Oftan- 
der , and the late Abbe Boiffi, for the Lots, the Augur 
rie$,'and other Methods of Divining, Bulengerus *, in ge¬ 
neral for feveral Ceremonies and religious Cuftoms, Pi- 
tifcus and Rofinus ; provided, as Reinefms has remark’d, 
we give no credit to the latter but when he quotes the 
Ancients *, for the Vows and votive Tables, the.Trea- 
txfe of Jcmes-Philip Lhomafinus: With regard to' the 
Oaths, always conne&ed with Religion, the fmall 
Treatife of J; B. Hanfenius ; for the Sacrifices and 
Priefts, Merula. In fine, he, may read what Montfancon 
lias collected from thefe and feveral other Authors, in 
Ills Antiquity explain'd in Sculptures: and a great num¬ 
ber of other Pieces featur’d up and down in the *The - 

fauras of Gr<evius and Gmmius , and in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles-Lettres. 

' No doubt it will be objeded to me, that we have 
compleat Mythologies already, and numbers of Au¬ 
thors who have given us laborious Treatifes oil Fable. 
3 Tis true, and I (hall now endeavour by a fhort Exa¬ 
mination of thefe Works to eftimate their Merit. I 
am not to fpeak of Diodorus Siculus , nor Apollodorus , 

nor Hyginus , becaufe they have done no more than 
barely to colled Fables, as Ovid, Antoninus Liberalise 
and others, without giving any juft Explanation of 
them. PalepbataSe who attempted to explain them, 
is a Guide not to be relied on. Conors fifty Narrations 
are hardly of any greater ufe. Heraclides , and aii A- 
nonyrr.ous Author, who has given us two : Treatifes 
de Rebus bicreiibiliius, have indeed reduced toHiftory 
the Fables theV relate; but thefe Works, or rather 
thefe Fragments, are too Ihort, and cite no Autho¬ 
rity for the Fads they advance. The Catafterifms of 
Eratcjrbems the Cyrenicn , a much Shorter Work than 
that of Hyginus, contains the Hiftory of the Conftel-' 
lations and of. fome Stars ; and one who would be ac¬ 


quainted with the poetical and aftronomical Heavens, 
muft give them a reading, as well as the Treatife of 
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Cafms or Bleau, not neglefting even what the Abbe 
Artigaut has done upon the fame Subject. Phurnti* 
tus*. s Book upon the Nature of the Gods is merely 
fluffed with Allegories, and is of very little ufe to a 
Mythologift. The Work of the Philofopher Sallujt 
is a very fuccindt Treatife, where you have a mixture. 
of Moralizing andPhyficks, but nothing inftrudHye or 
particular. As for Heraclides of Pontus* s Book, one 
may judge from the hare Title of it, The Allegories of 
Homer , whether we ought to have any great Opinion 
of the Work. The three firft Books of Planciades 
Fulgentius, the Latin Mythologift, are well worth the 
reading. The Work of Laftaniius Placidus contains 
nothing but the Arguments of Ovid’s 'Metamorphofes 
abridg’d, and that of the Philofopher Albricus the 
Manner of reprefenting the Gods with their Attributes. 
What we have now extant of Ptolemy Hepbejlion-, isbut 
a Summary of the feven Books he had compofed upon 
Mythology; and all that now remains ferves but to 
make us lament the lofs of the Work itfelf. .That of 
Parthenius of Nice has this to recommend it, that he 
draws from ancient Authors the fabulous Stories he re- 
lates; but it takes in too few of them. The Metd - 
morphofes of Antoninus Liberalis are much inferiour 
in merit to Ovid's 5 but then he has fome which the 

__ • r 

Latin Poet wants. 

To come now to the modern Mythologifts, I (hall 
fpeak my Opinion of fuch of them as I have feen. In 
the Front of them I place Natalis Comes, a learned 
Author, who perhaps had render’d our Labours on 
the fame Subjedt fuperfluous, if his too great Prejudice 
in favour of the allegorical and moral Senfe had al¬ 
lowed him to give a little more Application only to 
find out the Hiftory of the Fable. Befides he wanted • 
the Helps, which Vojfius , Bochart , and others fince his 
time, have furnifhed us with’ by their learned Difcqg 
veries. The Mythology of Cartari , and its Continu¬ 
ation by Du Verdier , has nothing very inftrudtive, 
nor well digefted. The Genealogy of the (Sods by 
Boccace has this Peculiarity, that the Author had been 
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acquainted with, and cites Books, which at prefect 
are not to be had. The Work of Lylio Gyraldi is 
extremely well done, fo far as it goes *, but befides 
that all the Subjects we look for in a Book of My- 

thology are not to be found there, he has quite over¬ 
look’d the Hiftory couch’d under the ancient Fidlions 5 

what he has done better, is the Lift of the Surnames 

• ^ # 

of the Gods he mentions: it appears to have been com- 
pofed with a great deal of care, though he frequently 
negleCts to explain thefe Names. The Commentary 
of Vigenere on Pbiloftratus *s Pictures is full of Learn¬ 
ing, but has too great a mixture of Phyficksand Mo T 
raiizing; and that in a Language which is now 
grown obfolete. 

Article II. 

What Extremes be ought to avoid . 


Having confidered the preliminary Knowledge a 
Mythologift ought to acquire, I lhail now fhew him 
the Errors he ought to Ihun, with refpeCt to the Sy-: 
items that have been contrived for explaining Fable: 
for though there is not one of them that can anfwer 
all Objections \ no general Rules that will ferve for all 
Occafions; yet I am confident, that there is none of 
them but what fome Advantage may be drawn from. 

One of the principal and moft ancient 
is that of the Platonick Philofophers, 
who being hard put to it by the Objec¬ 
tions of the Defenders of Chriftianity, 
whofe Defign was to prove the Abfur- 
dity of Paganifm from that of the Fables it was foun T 
ded upon, pretended that thefe Fables were but Al¬ 
legories, that wrap’d up grand MyfterieSj and efpe- 
ciaily that of the different Productions of fecond Caufes, 
animated by the feme Spirit that had difintangled 
and extracted them from the Chaos where they were 
blended in confufion: That the Multiplicity of 
Gods, with worlhipping whom they were reproach’d, 
were only Genii, of an inferiour Order to the firlt 
Mover, who had committed to them the Government 
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of the World ; and In fine, that the things, which ap¬ 
pear’d either abfurd or obfcene, were only My Aeries 
under which the Generation of plants and Animals lay 

cpnceal’d. ^ 

My Intension is not to tranfcribe here the Anfwers 
of the Fathers, who demonftrated to thefe Philofo- 
phers, that the Fables were the true Hiftories of their 
Gods, to palliate whofe Crimes, they had recourfe to 
ingenious Allegories, when too late ; nor am I to in- 
lift upon their Replies to the Stoicks , who abandon’d 
the Eftablifh’d Religion only by embracing Arheifm, 
and owning no other Divinity but an univerfal Spirit, 
extended like Matter which it animated : This is what 
Virgil (i) has expreft’d in thefe celebrated Lines. 

Spiritus intus alit , totamque wfufa per artus 

Mens agitat molem , magno fe corpore mi feet. 

This in effect, was the favourite - Dodtrine of the 
Stoicks (2), of St rat 0, Protagoras , Pliny> and has 
fince been revived by Spinoza. But the Syftem I have 
been now explaining, though falfe in general, becaufe 
Fables never were a Work of deep Defign, nor com- 
pofed with a view to one Whole, does yet explain in a 
very ingenious manner the Allegories they fometimes. 
contain \ and Plato himfelf, the Mafter of the Philo- 
fophers, who framed this Syftem, explain’d fome of 
them upon this Principle. 

Some learned Men of the laft Age have taken ano¬ 
ther Method to inveftigate the Senfeof Fable. Kircber 
alledg’d, he had found out the Solution of them m 
the Explanation of the Hieroglyphicks, or of the fa- 
cred Language of the Egyptians \ an Hypothefis falfe 
in general, and exceeding precarious, by reafon of our 
being little acquainted with this myfterious Language \ 
and becaufe the Fables happen not to be all of Egyp¬ 
tian Produftion. However, this Country having been 
peopled among the firft, even foon after the Difperfion. 
of the Sons of Ncab, and there being Fables that ap¬ 
pear as old as this primitive Separation, fince Idolatry- 
%ith which they are conne&ed then arofe, nothing 

conduces 


(i) JEn.L. 6 . V. jz6,. 
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(2) Cic, L. 1. De Nat, Dcor. • 
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conduces more towards their being underftood, and to 
put the Mythologift in a way of explaining them, than 
Knowledge of the Religion and Ceremonies of this 
ancient People; and therefore it may be of ufe to read 
the (Edipiis Aigypt incus of this learned Jefuit. 

- The celebrated Bochart thought moft of the Fables' 
might be explain’d, by the equivocal Words of the 
ancient Pbenician Language; but his Hypothecs' 

would not be tenable, was it to be carried any great 
length. The Fables were not all invented by the Pbe- 
nicians *, nor can we be fure of underftanding their Lan¬ 
guage fo fully as to fucceed in explaining thofe that 
were. It is certain however, that thefe People were' 
the firft who carried on Traffick and Navigation. Be- 
fides, it is undeniable, that there have been found in 
almoft every Ifland in the Mediterranean , upon the 
Coafts of Afia Minor , in Greece , and as far as the in- 
moft RecefTes ,of Spain^ Marks of their Refidence 
in thefe feveral Countries, and Veftiges of their Reli¬ 
gion: confequently, what Light muft an Infight into 
Languages throw upon the Fables, and what vaft Af- 
fiftance may one derive from the Works of this learned 
Author ? What a world of ingenious Explications has 
be either given himlelf, or enabled fo many others, par¬ 
ticularly Le Chrc , to give ? 

The Syftem of thoie who are for referring all the' 
Fables to Scripture mifunderftoed, or to corrupted 
Traditions, is certainly falfe when taken in genera!. 
There are a world of things in the Fables, that have 
no manner of Connection with the Fads recorded in 
the facred Books; nay more, thefe Books were in the 
cuftody of a People jealous of their Religion, far from 
being communicative, much defpifed, and but little 
known till the Conquefts of Alexander . However, we 
may be eafily convinced, by reading the Works of 
Pere Tbcmajjin ., Hustons , the Author of Homer Htbra - 
izing, Daniel Clazenins* s Bock, intitled, < Theologia 
Gentilis , the Comparifon of Fable with Scripture , and 
ftill more by perufing the Refledions of M. Foumont 
the elder upon ancient Nations, that one may have 

i • the 
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the good fortune to difcover, among thefe ancient Fic¬ 
tions, fome Remains of. the Hebrew Traditions. But 
to give here my Opinion upon this Subjeft, there is 
not one of the Authors I have been naming, but lias 
gone to an Extreme. Dangerous it is for a Perfon to 
allow himfelf to be dazzled by the firft Glimpfes of 
Refemblance that ftrike the Sight * this is a Rock 
which Men of Parts have fplit upon. If the late Bifhop 
of Avranches had contented himfelf with faying, that 
there was no difficulty in tracing fome Affinity between 
Mofes and the Mercury of the Greeks;, fuchan Affinity 
as might indeed Very naturally be found between two 
Perfons, either in Charadter, or fome one of their 
Actions, he had merited Praife for running the paral¬ 
lel between them ; but to fuffer the Charm of this Dif- 
» % % 

covery to tranfport him into an Opinion, that the Le- 
giflator of the Hebrews had been the Model of almoft 
all the Pagan Gods, as alfo his Sifter Miriam , or his 
Wife Zippora , of all their Goddefles ; this is one' of 
thofe Sallies, into which Men hrefometimes carried by 
too much Learning, (a) 

That the Pagans had been informed of the Travels 
both of Abraham and Mofes, is a Fadl that could eafily 
be proved \ but that thefe Travels, and the Prodigies 
that accompanied them, were intended by the ancient 
Poets in the Hiftory of Jafcn , and of the Argonautick 
Expedition, is an Hypothefis, which all the Efforts of 
a modern Author have never been able to render pro-” 
bable(i). 

In like manner, however, certain it is, that Truth* 
did not rife out of Erfor, but that Truth,itfelf,'by* 
being mifunderftood, gave rife to that multitude of Fa¬ 
bles, by which almoft the whole World has been fe- : 
duced for many Ages ; and confequently, however 
they may deferve Praife who have learch’d into the 
Bofom of Error itfelf for a Difcovery of this ancient 
Truth, yet we cannot choofe but blame them for car- : . 

lying 

• % 

(4) See the fourteenth Source of Fables, C. where this Thought 
is explain’d at more length. 

(1) Comparifon of Fable with Scripture, T. 2. 
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rying their Conjeftures too far: for inftance, when they 
advance, that one may find Traces of the My fiery of 
the Trinity, either in the Works of Plato , as Juft in > 
Eufebius , Clemens of Alexandria , and fome others have 
imagin’d $ or in the hieroglyphical Figures of the Iftack 
Table (1), according to others ; or in the Divinities 
of the ancient Germans , as Cluverius alledges; or in 
the three principal Gods of the E aft-In dies, Brama , 
Vichncu , and Rontren ; or in the three-headed Idol 
of Japan *, or in fine, in that of Peru y named Tanga- 
Tanga^ which, according to Acofta y fignifies One in 
three , or three in one ; what is this but an A Sedation 
of learned Singularity, at the expence of that very 
Truth they value themfelves on fearching after? 
Would God reveal this ineffable My fiery to thefe Peo¬ 
ple in a clearer manner than he had done even to the 
Hebrews ? 

That all the Inhabitants of this Globe are fprung 
from one common Stock, is a Truth we are oblig’d by 
Religion to believe *, that fome of them, even after a 
long Separation, preferv’d the Memory of thofe forts 
of Events which are not liable to be fogot, fuch as the 
Deluge ; this too is a thing hardly to be queftion’d, 
notwithftanding the different manner in which People 
xnoft remote .rom us have told the Story to their firft 
Difcoverers : bur to think to find among them Remains 
of our Myfteries*, a vifible Conformity in their Man¬ 
ners to thofe of cur primitive Patriarchs, to fuppofe 
they had a Notion, and that pretty exaft, of the Or¬ 
gies of Bacchus , the Myfteries of Ifis and Oftris, the 
Fable of Jafon and Medea, &c. this is one of thofe 
Extravagancies they mult unavoidably fall into, who* 
the moment they are ftruck with fome taint Appea¬ 
rance of Probability, begin by forming a Scheme, and 
afterwards endeavour to eftablifti it upon forc’d Com? 

Syftem of thofe, who reduce Fables to an¬ 
cient Hiftory, though disfigur’d by the Poets, who 
were the firft Hiftorians *, a Syftem that appears moft 
relifh’d at this day, and which I have been encourag’d 

(1) See Mozifcuzoz s Antiq. Vol. 2. B. 2. C. x* tO 
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to embrace, by the Succefs of fome learned Men of the 
kft Age, who have fo happily explained fome particular 
Fables, even this Would have its Inconveniences, was 
one to reduce ail to Hiftory; fince it is certain that 
fome Fables are no more than pure Allegories, either 
upon fome Virtue, or Vice, or elfe on fome of the Pro* 
du&ions of Nature: others, whofe foundation is in 
Hiftory, tho* the Ancients have chofe to tranfmit them 
to us allegorically, as in the Fable of Niobe 9 s Children, 
who were cut off by the Contagion that raged in Thebes^ 
and are faid poetically to have been {lain by Apollo and 
Diana , becaufe they attributed Death, if it was fudden 
or occafioned by Peftilence, to Apollo for Males, and 
to Diana for Females, as may be feen in an hundred Paf* 
fages of Homer ; and all from an Opinion that conta¬ 
gious Diftempers were owing to the Influences of the 
Sun and Moon, reprefented by the Arrows of thefe two 
Divinities. 

This Syftem, taken with thefe and fome other Re- 
ftriftions, is the moft rational, and will be found moft 
fatisfaftory, when apply’d to Particulars: but then we 
muft not attempt to explain all the Circumftances of e- 
very Fable, and if we would explain them to the purpofe, 
we muft take them from the Poets of greateft Antiquity, 
fuch as Homer and Hefiod , where they are much more 
fimple, and exprefs more naturally the Fafts to which 
they refer •, and that fometimes, without all thofe Or¬ 
naments that were fuperadded to them by After-ages, 
either to make them more venerable, becaufe they were 
a part of Religion, or more furprifing, becaufe it is na¬ 
tural for Man to delight in the Marvellous. Several 
Examples of this might be given, but 1 {hall content 
my felf with that of Belleropbon , whofe Hiftory is very 
fully told in the Iliad (1), without making the leaft 
mention of the Horfe Pegafus , who is faid by later 
Authors to have been broke by Minerva for the ufe of 
this Hero. This ancient Poet fays ai little of the Cen~ 
taursy according to the Idea they had of them in After¬ 
times; He reprefents them indeed as a Race of brutal 

Savages, 

(i) L. 6 . v. 221. 
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Savages,, but by no means Monfters, Half-men and 
Half-horfes: If I am not miftaken, 'Pindar was the firft 
who painted them in that form. 

I don’t fay that a Fable was not invented in the time 
of thefe ancient Poets, becaufe they have it not. They 
neither had occafion nor intention to mention every one; 
but all I plead for is this, whenever they relate a Fable, 
fuch Circumftances as they want appear to be the In¬ 
vention of after-times: Thus for inftance, Hefiod tells 
us, that Jo.fen had by Medea > Medus y without faying 
any more; whence I conclude, the Circumftance of 
Medus’s being the Father of the Medes , to have been 
only added to this Fable after his time. Hefiod could 
never fay fuch a thing, fince the Medes , who only be¬ 
gun to appear about 750 Years before Chrift, could not 
poflibly be known to a Poet who liv'd 900 Years before 
this JEra. When the fame Poet fpeaks of Maia> one 
of the Pleiades , and Mother of Mercury , he fays no¬ 
thing of the fix other Sifters, who together with her 
formed the Conftellation of that Name; much lefs would 
he mention the feventh, named Merope , who, as the 
later Poets tell us, is never to be feen, becaufe fne alone 
had matched with a Mortal, while her Sifters had been 
married to Gods. This Phyfical Fable, whereby we 
are taught that this Star has been funk for a long time 
in the unfathomable depths of ./Ether, and which is told 
both by Ovid and Hyginus , was undoubtedly neither 
known to Hornet;' nor Hefiod. 

Another Rule to be obferved by fuch as adopt the 
Hiftorical Syftem, is ftill to bear in mind that Fables are 
a Whole ill-match’d, which was never a Work of Me¬ 
ditation, invented at one time, in one Country, -or by 
the fame Perlbns. This Reftedlion I made in the Pre¬ 
face to my Tranflation of Ovid* s Metamcrpbofes . I 
proved foo*ijy^y Explication of Fables, that neither 
Egypt nor Pheniqa had given birth to them all, aitho’the 
greater number came from thence; that many of them 
were invented in Greece and Italy , and others of them 
but of modern Invention: fuch was that of Jzneas* s 
Ships, transformed by Cybek intp Sea-Nymphs; a Fable 

which 
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which OwW has copied from Virgil, nor arc we able to 
trace this Tradition higher than the time of Augujtus. 

I add, it is eafy for one to fall into miftakes \ 
fometimes a Fable may be look’d upon as modern; 
when it is of great antiquity \ and thus for preventing 
miftakes in examining it, he muft try, if poflible, to dif- 
cover its Original: and as to that, I take the Names of 
the Perfonages of thefe Fables to be very proper to mark 
out the Country where they had their birth. When¬ 
ever thefe Names are related to the Languages of the 
Eaft, we may be fure they are the ProduCt of Egypt or 
Phenicia . When they are Greek, as thofe of Daphne, 
the Heliades , the Myrmidons , Alopis , Galanthis , one 
may take it for granted that the Fables concerning 
thefe Perfonages are of Grecian Extraction; and in fine; 
when the Names are Latin , fuch as Carmenta,Elora’, 
and Anna Pertnna, we may conclude, the Fables de¬ 
livered concerning them to have been invented in Italy „ 
As a Confirmation of this Rule, thefe laft Fictions are 
never to be met with out of the Latin Territory, nor 
the others out of Greece. 

But this Rule too has its inconvenience; for if, be- 
caufe Matuta and Portumnus are Latin Names, we 
Ihould infer that the Fable about them had its rife in 
Italy , we (hould be in a miftake ; fince we find it in 
Greece under the names of Leiicothce and Pa lemon, and 
this fame Palemon , Selden has fully made out (1) to be 
the Melicertus of the Phenidans. Thus it is, one may 
fometimes difeover the Original of Fables, and their 
Tranfportation from Egypt or from Phenicia , into 
Greece , Italy , and other Countries \ for perhaps there is 
not one where they have not been found. 

We muft not however imagine, that thefe People I 
now named had invented all of them: Afia minor , the 
IJles, • Greece , the Gauls and Spain , were undoubtedly 
peopled by the Defendants of Japhet, from the earlieft 
Ages *, and thefe as well as others had a Religion and 
Fables of their own, when the firft Phenician tfhd Egyp- 
tian Colonies arrived amongft them: and if**thefe Co¬ 
lonies introduced thither their Gods and Worihip, the 

(I) Synt. Diis Syriis. ' Others . 
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others were not behind in their turn to communicate to 
them the Knowledge of Divinities they had worfhipped 
before a Stranger had come amongft them; Hamott 
and Belus, for example, were the leading Deities of £- 
gypt and P hen id a, as Jupiter was the.greateft of the 
Gods of Greece. We find however in the earlieft An- 
tiquity, that Ham on and Belus had alfo the Appellation 
of Jupiter ; which could be the Effeft of nothing elfe 
but thatCommunication of Religion I have mentioned. 

The People who adopted foreign Divinities, in pro- 
cefs of time made fo confiderabfe Alterations in the 
Worfhip. they paid them, and even in their Names, 
that it was frequently impofiible to know their true O- 
riginal; infomuch that Colonies were no longer ac¬ 
quainted with their own Gods when they met with them 
in Countries, where their Worfhip had been introduced 
by others before them, and never dream’d but the De¬ 
ities worfhipped there, were different from theirs ; 
which to be fure occafioned no fmall Confufion in the 
ancient Mythology. Some learned Men of the Jaft 
Age (i) have in great meafure cleared up this fo effen- 
tial an Article. They have, for example, found out that 
the Fheutat of the Gauls, the Hermes of the Greeks , and 
the Mercury of the Latins , were the fame with the Thot 
or lb cut of the Egyptians ; that the Belenus of the Celt<e % 
the Apollo of the Greeks , and the Mithras of the Per- 
ftans, were the Ofiris and Or us of the fame Egyptians ; 
that Diana and Lucina were their Ifts ; and the Alilat 
of the Arabians, the Aftarte of the Syrians, and the ce- 
leftial Venus of the Greeks, were the Pianet we call the 
Hefperus or Evening-Star. Some, even Authors of 
Learning, among whom we may reckon Bochart, Father 
2 Tjomajftn, Cumberland , Voffuts , M. Huet , M. Fourmont , 
and others, think they have found out tbefe ancient 
Gods in the Patriarchs ; Saturn in Noah or Abraham i 
Jupiter , Neptune, and Pluto , in Shew, Ham, and Japhet , 
and fo of others: But this Article ftill requires to be 
more fully confidered, and perhaps we ihall be able in 
the courfe of this Work, to difcover a Refemblance, of 

rather 

{i) Bochart, Selden, M. k Clerc s Perizonius, and feveral others. 
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rather an Identity, between the eight or 
Gods, mentioned in Herodotus, and ifio' 
and other Nations. 

t 
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Article III, ' l . 

* - ^ 

Of the Manner how one ought to proceed in the Explana¬ 
tion of Fable. 

A 

4 < • H 

Before I put an end to thefe Reflections, it will hot 
be amifs to (hew thofe for whofe ufe they are defigned, 
in what manner they are to proceed in explaining the 
Fables. To underftand them fully, it is neceflaiy firft 
to examine from the Contexture of the Fable, whether it 
exhibits the Idea of fome hiftoricalFaCt, or whether it be 
only an Allulion to fome of Nature’s Operations, or'(o 
fome Virtue •, and the mod: Ample Reflection is ofteir 
fufficient to unfold this Myftery. Whenever the Fable 
appears to be Hiftorical, we miuft firft clear away, any 
Circumftances that are out of Nature: A Poet in de- 

I r • 0 + , % . # , r * 

fcribing Events, does not tell them limply and as an Hi- 
florian would do, but intermixes Machinery, Ambages 
Beorumque minifleria , as Petronius has it. We muft then 
fet afide this Interpofition of the Gods, and afcribe ei- 
ther to Valour, Prudence or Addrefs, what, the Poet at- 
tributes to 'Mars> Minerva , or Mercury. We muftalfo 
examine in what Language the Fable, to be examined 
is written, and we fhall ofi^n find a "meer Ambiguity 
in that Language has given ^ rife to the Fitftion i of this 
Bochart furni/hes us with numbers of Examples. It is 
iraprafticable, nor could it te of great uie to explain all 
the Circumftances of the Fables, moft. of which "were 
the late Invention of Poets as they had occafio.rx to ufe 
them j fo that we muft take them from the moft ancient 
Poets, where they are commonly more Ample, as has 
been already remarked. It is alfo neceffary to be ac¬ 
quainted with the Ancients, to fee if the Faft contained 
in the Fable, be connected with feme other Incident in 

_ * * t « 

Hiftory; for then it will be eafy to ftrip it of the Mar¬ 
vellous. The Expedition of the Argonauts , for exam¬ 
ple, and the Labours of Hercules , are hiftoricalTruths: 

C With 
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Vfx th how .many, fiditipus Enjbellilhments have they 
been let'off? The -moft perplexing Difficulty in the 
way of a MytKoTogiff confifts in unravelling thp ,In¬ 
tricacy of different Opinions about one and the fame 
Fable, which is to)d in fo many ways, and fo different 

from one another, that it is impoffible to reconcile 
^*1 "11 * •*. - - - * . « , . 

them ail. 4 .. • 

Let us fuppofe, for inftance, we were to examine 
the Partition of the World among the three Sons of 
Saturn ; at 4 firft we ftrnll be aftoniffied at the diverfity 
of Sentiments there is among the Learned about this 
Subjeft. ' 

The Hiftorians (i) we (hall find delivering quite 
bppofite Traditions, tho* of equal Antiquity. While 
the bulk of them (hall fuppofe this Partition to have re- 
ally happened, others will give a relation of Fads that 
deftroy it, ' We (hall 1 be told, for example, that Nep¬ 
tune came out of Lilya, and Minerva from the Banks 
of the Lake Triton in the fame Country ; fo that they 
could have nothing in common with Jupiter , to whom 
they could not fo much as be Relations. The firft thing 
is to examjne thefe different Traditions, and abandon 
Tuch as appear contradidory, and inconfiftentwith Fads 
for which we have the Authority of good Authors. 

This is the Method, which has been obferved by our 
beftMy thologifts, and 1 kiiqw none of them has adopted 
this Fable,'without haying firft enquired what might 
have given, rife to it. The moft Judicious, fuch as 
Gerard Vojfius, Mafjham, Bo chart, and Father Thomaffin , 
are of opinion that the Partition of the World among 
the Sons of Noah, Sheni, Ham , and Japhet, was the 0 - 
nginal of the Tradition of the fame Partition among 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto \ and confidermg it in this 
light, they' have not been wanting to draw very cu- 
'rious Comparisons, between the 'three fabulous Princes, 
and the three Sons of the Patriarch, However, thefe 
fame Authors vary amohgft themfelves, in tracing the 
Refemblance between them, and where the Comparifon 
is the fame", thePerfcns compared are different. Aftei 
■ ■ • ‘ ~" : all, 


(i) See Dkdsras Sic> 
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a|l, what Similitude can be found between Shem and 
Jupiter , Ham and Pluto ? The only rational Inference 
one could draw from the Opinion of thefe great Men, 
is not, that the two Families, which cannot be confounded 
without receding from all the Ancients, make but one * 
but barely the Truth of thisPropofition, that the Greeks 
often embellifhed the Hiftory of their fabulous times, 
with that of the Eaftern Nations, whence they derived 
their Original. 

The Empire of the Titans , according to the Ancients, 
was exceeding extenfive. Thefe Princes were pofTeffed 
of Pbry%ia> Thrace , a part of Greece^ the Ifland of Crete , 
and feveral other Provinces, to the inmoft Recedes of 
Spain. To thefe Sanchoniathon (i) fee ms to join Syria ; 
and Diodorus (2 j adds a part of Africa and the King¬ 
doms of Mauritania. I am not now to enter upon the 
Proofs of this Fad, which is very fully difcufled in Fa¬ 
ther Pezron’s Treatife upon the Origin and Antiquity 
of the Language of the Celte. I lhall only fay here, 
that this learned Man contends that the Divifion which 
was made of this vaft Empire, came in after-times to 
be taken for the Partition of the World : that Afia re¬ 
maining in the hands of Jupiter, the moft potent of the 
three Brothers, made him be, looked upon as the God 
of Olympus , a celebrated Mountain where he had h s 
Refidence, and which was afterwards taken for Heaven 
it felf: that the Sea and IQands, which fell to Neptune , 
ocqdioned their giving him the Title of God of the Sea: 
and[ that Spain, theextremity of the then known World,, 
thought to be a very low Country in refped of Afia , 
and famous for its excellent Mines of Gold and Silver, 
falling to Pluto , occafioned him to be;taken for the God 
of the infernal Regions. 

A Mythologift fliould ftate and carefully canvafs thefe 
different Opinions, to enable the Reader to judge of 
them; and he may determine himfelf in favour of that 
which appears to him the moft probable, and fupport it 
if- he can by new Arguments, v/ithout giving himfelf 
much trouble about the Objection* that may be raifed 

C 2 againft 
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againft him. For one may venture here to affirm, that 
nothing ftronger will ever be advanced to difprove thefe 
three Titan Princes to have been Brothers, than what 
may be faid in defence of it. 

CHAP. II. 

In which 'tis proved that Fables are not mere Allege 
ries , but comprehend feveral ancient Falls. 

F AB L E S are to be no otherwife accounted of than 
fo many beautiful Veils* under which the Truths 
of ancient Hiftory are concealed; and however they 
may be difguifed by the great number of Ornaments 
mixed with them, it is not abfolutely impofiible to un¬ 
fold the hiftorical Fads they contain. I grant there are 
fome Circumftances, in the Fables which were merely 
of Poetical Invention; but there is a deal of Probability 
that they had a trueFoundation(rf): and tho’we are not 
to take all that they have faid of their Gods and Heroes 
:n the literal Senfc, yet it would be as wrong to re- 
jed It altogether, and the rather that they frequently 
fpeak ofPerfonswhofe Deeds we have recorded in Hi¬ 
ftory ; which gives Paufanias(i) occafion to fay, “ In 
“ every Period of time, Angular and extraordinary E- 
“ vents, in proportion as they were remote from the 
Memory of Men, fo much theiefs did they retain the 
<c air of Credibility, thro’ their fault who built Fables 
46 upon the foundation of Truth ” 

I know the Poets have fometimes gone the length 
even of inventing the Perfonages they defcribe •, but it 
is eafy to dilcover thefe, and to be fure no reafonable 
man judges of Saturn or Neptune, as he does of Fortune 
and o iDefiiny, There is no impoffibility to diftinguilh 
amongft all thefe Poetical Perfonages, the real from the 
figurative or allegorical. Learned Men have done it 
before me, nor did St. Angujlin , LaUantius, and Arno- 

bins 

(a) Non enim res ipfes geffes finxerunt Poeta?, fedgeftis addide- 
sunt quemdam colorem rebus. Lax. dtfalja Rtf. lib. I . c. 12. 

(0 In Act. c. 2. 






Uus judge this Article unworthy their Confideration* 
believing they did no fmall fervice to Religion, by 
fhewing to the World that the ancient Pagan Divinities 

jhad been no other than Men. I own, for my part, if 
there was nothing in all the Fables of the Poets but 
fome Allegories, I don’t fee what great value we ought 
to have for their Works: nothing to me would appear, 
more inlipid. Whereas, if it is true that they comprize 
ancient Fadts, their making ufe of fuch numbers of 
Fables has nothing at all furprizing; it gives us even a 
better opinion of the Genius of the Greeks , fince we fee 
that in fpight of their invincible byafs towards Fictions, 
they did not however feed themfelves with Tales of 
mere Invention {a ); and thd* they have embellifhed their 
Narratives, yet we know at leaft that they contain fe- 
veral Truths of Importance. Accordingly it is certain 
that the greateft Men of Antiquity, have always had a 
high Idea of the Poets, whom they looked upon as the 
earlieft Hiilorians. Strabo fays (i), theHiftorianscame 
nearer to the Character of Homer, in proportion as they 
were more ancient; which makes Cafaubon fay (b), that 
in reading Herodotus ,, he thought he was reading Homer 
himfelf. Shall we believe in good earneft, that Alex¬ 
ander would have held this Poet in fuch efteem, had he 


looked upon him only as a mere Relater of Fables ? and 
would he have envied the happy Lot of Achilles in' 
having fuch a one to fing.his Praifes ? Where had been 
the fenfe of wifhing for an Hiftorian, who inftead of 
defcribing the true Achievements of that Prince, would 
have wrote none but fabulous ones ? He well knew. 


that amidft thofe Fictions brought in by the Poet, to 
give a colouring to the Ground of hisHiftory, he pre- 
ierved the Chara&er of his Hero in perfection. Pau- 
fanias is of the fame opinion with Strabo, as well as Po¬ 
lybius, Herodotus , and fo many others. We know how 
J)ionyfiUs of Halicarnajfus, who is fo grave and fo ju¬ 
dicious an Author, explains the Adventures of JEneas 

C 3 and 


(a) See M. le Clerc Bibl. choif. Tom. 2. 


(1) Lib. 2. 


(b ) Notsc in Strabon. lib. 1. Ac mihi quidem perfepe Herodotum 
eum feao. Homerum ali q ucm videor legere. 
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and the other' Trojans . N or are we ignorant that "Titus 
Livius , in the Fables that relate to the Antiquity of 
Rome^ brings back the Gods to Men, as in that about 
the Birth of Romulus , his Education, Does he 
not reduce to Hiitory the Voyages of Antenor and Al¬ 
mas. , the Wars and Victories of the laft, and his Apo- 
theofis ? Is not the Subject of the JEntul confidered 
by him in the fame light as Polybius and Strabo had 
done the Iliad and Odyjjcy ? When Cicero is enumera¬ 
ting the Sages, does he not bring in Ncftcr and Uhjjes ? 
would he have given mere Phantoms a place among 
them: Has he not explained the Fables of Atlas , Ce - 
frXHSy and Prometheus [a) ? Are we not taught by him, 
that what gave occafion to feign that the one fupported 
thcFIeavens on his Shoulders, and the other was chained 
io Mount Cancel fits , was their indefatigable Applica¬ 
tion to contemplate the Heavenly Bodies ? I might bring 
in here the Authority of mod of the Ancients: I migh 




produce that of the primitive Fathers of the Church, 
Arrcbiits , Loci an litis , and feveral others, who looked 
upon Fables to be founded on true Hiftories; and I 

4 * 

might finiih this Lift with the Names of the mod II- 
luftrious of our Moderns, who have traced out in an¬ 
cient Fiftions, fo many Remains of the Tradition of the 
primitive Ages. 

But, fay you, would not this be granting enough, to. 
allow Fables to comprehend thePhilofophy and Religion 
of the Ancients? I grant we have feme Allegories 
mixed with them, which point that way ; but ftill it 
was the primary Intention of the Poets, to comprize in 
thefe Fables thcHiftory of their Heroes; and we wan¬ 
der from their true Scope, when we confine our Views 
entirely to the Allegory. Is it really credible, that 


3 


when they tell us Bacchus was clapped into Jupiter ’ 
Thigh, they only meant to let us know, that Wine, 
of which that God is the Symbol, mud, in order to 
ripen, have a moderate Heat, as there is in that part of 

the 

(Nccvero Cielum Atlas fullfnere, necPrometheus affixus Qua- 
cafo, nec Cepheus ftellatus . . . nifi cceleftium divina cognitio nomen 

corum ad err or cm FabuLx conduxifiet. Pujc, 1. 5. 
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the Body ? That the Combat of the Gods in Homer fig- 
nifies no more than the Struggle of our Paffions, or 
the Conjunftion of the Planets in the fame Point of 
the Zodiac, according to the Reveries of fome Scholiafts? 
That Vulcan is only reprefented lame, becaufe Fire 
without Fewel, goes out, Deficit , cl an die at [a)? Is it to 
be thought, that when they tell us how Jupiter decreed 
upon PlutoVy carrying off* Proferpine , that Ihefhouldbe 
fix Months in Hell, and fix Months with her Mother 
Ceres , they defigned only to inform us that the Grain 
is lodged fix Months in the Earth, and fix Months out 
ofit(^)? That they have made up a match between 
Jupiter and Juno, only becaufe Jupiter is the Air, and 
Juno the Earth; and Jupiter by fending Showers upon 
the Earth, makes it fertile ? That the bad undemand¬ 
ing betwixt this married Couple, and the Jealoufies of 
Juno, teach us nothing elfe, but that the Air put into 
commotion raifes Storms which work fuch havock 
upon the Earth (c) ? For my part, it is what I fhall 
never be perfuaded of, and I doubt not but Homer 
would be not a littie furprized, was he to come into the 
World and know all that is attributed to him in truth, 
would he cry out in the Words of the ingenious Au¬ 
thor of Phe Dialogues of the Dead ( d ), I was fufpicious e- 
nough that fome People of wonderful Penetration, 
would difcover things that never came into my head : 
As it requires no great Cunning to make a Prophecy 
which fome time or other iball hit on an Event, fo it 
is a mighty eafy thing to make a Fable that may chance 
to be turned to an ingenious Allegory. And if he 
fhould be ask’d, whether ’it was really fo that he had 
wrapped up deep Myfteries in his Works, he would 
ingenuoufly acknowledge, he had not thought upon 
it; but, that knowing there was a ftrong Sympathy be¬ 
tween Truth and Falfhood. and that the Mind of Man 
does notalways feek after Truth, he thought fit to bor¬ 
row the D'ifguile of Fi£tion,to make Truth be the more 

C 4 relifhed. 

(a) St. Augujiiv.y after the ancient Poets. 

(b) Sallult L. de Diis & Mundo. (c) Eufcbius after Plutarch 

explains it in this manner, (d) Dialogue of Hsmer and Ef 
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reKfhed. -It is no new thing to make Authors fpea.k 
what they never thought; and if we muft have recourfe 
to Allegories, all .we fhall learn from it is, according to 
the Remark of a learned Modern (i), that the firft In-: 

habitants of Greece made their whole Wifdom confift in 

• « • • • ■ 

expreffing trivial things in a very obfcure manner. 
Who knows not that Rain makes the Earth prolifick ? 
And yet according to the Patrons of Allegory, they 
could not tell us this, till of the Earth and Air they had 
made their Jupiter and Juno, whom they afterwards 
came to woflhip as Gods. The Ancients proceeded in 
i way of hoheft Simplicity •, as they knew little about 
Virtue and Vice*, when they reckoned their firft Kings 
amcng their.Gods, they recorded their Aftions good or 
bad, as formerly ; and after reprefenting Jupiter ftri- 
-king die Titans with Thunder, they transformed him 
to .a Goat, or a Satyr, to enfnare fimple Shepherdeffes. • 
But, it will be laid, are there not things we meet 
with in the Poets that can only be underftood allegori¬ 
cally ? Are they not every moment taking Jupiter i or 
the Air, Ceres for the Com, Bacchus i or Wine? Sine 
Cerere & Baccbo friget Venus . Manet fub Jove frigido 
Venator, &c. In like manner, when we read in one of 
Nfevtufi s Verfes, Ccgjiks dedit Neptunum , Venerem , Ce* 
reran , is not this his Meaning, The Cook provided Fife), 
Herbs, end Bread? as Juft us Lipfeus explains it (2), 
When they tell us, the Ocean is the Fat her of the Rivers, 
the Sirens are the Daughters of Jcheloiis , &c. is not 

- . ’ ■ w ' # 

this evidently allegorizing Nature? It is fo ; but this 
is by no means the ancient ftate of Fables: Their Bac¬ 
chus is confidered as a conquering Prince; Jupiter as a 
King in Crete, *' ~ 


•d for his Conquefts *, Ceres as a 
Queen of Sicily, who taught her People Agriculture; 

and fo for others: aind it was only in after-times that 

they affixed to thefe ancient Fables, an Idea of the Ele¬ 
ments and of univerfal Nature: which only proves 
that there is a great deal of Allegory intermixed with 
them, which is riot denied ; and this to be litre is the 
very thing that makes their Explanation fo difficult, the. 

Poets 

CO M,Ie vlerc. (2} Nau Ut. I. 2. t i, 
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Poets paftingat once from Hiftory to Phyficks. Thus 
wc are to look upon thofe Allegories, fo many Me¬ 
taphors and figurative Ways of fpeak'mg, that were ad¬ 
ded to denote the Characters of the Perfons fpoken of. 
The Arrival, for example, of Cecrops in Greece y the 
Laws he introduced, and the Care he took to poliih 
the Inhabitants of Attica.^ are hiftorical Facts, which one 


might tell in the natural way ; and poffibly they that 
wrote them firft, blended no Fiction with them \ how¬ 
ever they gave out afterwards, that Cecrops was com¬ 
pounded of two Natures (a), the upper part of his Body 
that of a Man, and the other that or a Serpent: an 
Allegory teaching us, that this Prince ruled over two 
Nations *,. the Egyptians > a People juftjy denominated 

Men from their fweet and refined Manners ; and the 

• % 

Greeks , who in their fierce unpolifiied Nature bore a re- 
femblance to the Serpents, that dwelt like them in 
Dens and Forefts. Thus every Fable almoft has two 
Parts, theone hiftorical, and the other metaphorical. At - 
las y for example,was a Prince given to Aftronomy, who 
made ufe of the Sphere in ftudying the Motion of the 
Stars *, here is the Hiftory, which they thus exprefs j 
he carried the Heavens upon his Shoulders, and this 
is the Parable. Proteus was a Prince of great Wifdom 
and Forefight, Eloquence and Cunning, this was his 
Character: it is happily enough expreffed, by faying he 
turned himfelf into a great many Shapes. Bedalus was 
the Inventer of Sails inftead of the Oars that were for¬ 
merly in ufe, and he happily made his efcape out of 
the hands of Minos $ this is the matter of fad: to in¬ 
form us of it, we are told in a figurative Stile, that he 
had made himfelf Wings on which he flew away a 
lively Expreflion that finely marks the Swiftnefc of a 
Ship under fail. 

The Poets, to gain Admirers, have interwoven theft 
amufing Fidions into the Hiftories they chofe to relate. 
Something of this Difpofition is natural to Men, efpc- 
cially to the Eaftern People, from whom wehave moft 
of the Fables: this Temper ftill prevails amongft them 5 

and 

« • 


f a) Gcir.ino de colors is Ovid's Expreflion for it. 
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and we fee from their Books fo full of Parables, that 

* 4 * ♦ ♦ 

they remain at this day what the Greeks were in the 
moft fabulous Times. 

But if on the other fide the Poets thought themfelves 
obliged to invent Fables that they might divert their Rea¬ 
ders, yet they very well knew thatwehaveno great Love 
to be fed with mere Chimeras. Thus it became neceflary 

for them to feek fome Foundation for thefe Fidtions : 

# 

and the Hiftory of the World fupplying them with E- 
vents of an extraordinary and wondrous nature, which 

with a few Ornaments had all the Charm of Fable-, what 

* 9 ^ 

could hinder their making choice of them, to be the foun¬ 
dation of their Works, rather than invent Tales, with 
which one could not choofe but foon becloy’d ? 

Strabo's judicious remark upon the Voyages' of 
UlyJfeSy where Homer has interfpers’d fo many Fables, 
is a good confirmation of what l have been faying, 

44 When we have ancient Hiftory before us, fays 
4< that Author, we rnuft examine in this Light what 
44 isfaidby them, who maintain that Vlyjfes reach'd 
44 the Seas of Italy and Sicily, as Homer has faid, 
44 and by others who deny it; for each of thefe 
44 Opinions has fomething good and fomething bad, 
44 and it is poffible for one to be in the right, and 
44 alfo in the wrong, cn either fjde of the Queftion. 
44 One is in the right to believe that Homer from a 
44 Perfuafion cf Ulyjjcs's having afhialiy failed to all 
44 thofe Places, has laid the Foundation of his Fable 
f 4 in a Subject undoubtedly true *, though he has ban- 
44 died it in the ooetical Way, that is, by mixing; it with 

X * ' J * Q Y 

44 Fi&ion \ for Tokens of his Voyages are to be feen 
44 in thofe Seas. But one would be in an error to 
44 take for circumftantiated Hiftory all the reft of the 
? 4 Fidtion, as his Ocean, his infernal Regions, his 
* 4 Metamorphoies, the horrid Form of Scylla, the 
44 Cyclops , and fo forth. He who lhould contend 
44 that all thefe Articles are fo many Hiftorical Truths, 
44 would be as little worth the refuting, as one who 
44 lhould maintain that Vlyjfes really arrived at Ithaca\ 
44 juft in the manner it is told by Homer ” Both 

tbs 
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the one and the other of thefe Opinions are ridicu- : 
lous ; we are to hold the mean, and felefl: what is hi- 
ftorical from among the embelliftiments ofFiftion.Thus 
to conjecture right upon this Subjedt, two Extremes are 
to be avoided. The Ground of the Fable muft be 

confidered as fomething hiftorically true, and at the 

fame time all the Ornaments believed fictitious : This 
Principle muft be deeply rooted in the Mind, that 
Fables are not wholly of the nature of Fictions; that 
they are Hiftories of the Times furtheft back, which 
have been disfigured, either through the Ignorance 
of the People, the Artifice of the Priefts, or the Ge¬ 
nius of the Poets, who have always preferred the 
Gaudy and Sparkling co the Solid. But the queftion 
is, how to clear up all this ? One is liable to miftake 
for Truth what is nothing but a Fiction ; and the 
only Circumftance, perhaps, that has Truth in it, 
{hall pafs for Fable. Have we any Rules where¬ 
by to diftinguifh right in the Cafe ? Undoubtedly wo 
have: The firft thing to be done is to clear the 
Fable of all that appears in it fupernatural, all that 
pompous Apparatus of Fictions, which are glaring and 
obvious. Thus, in all the Battles that Homer defcribes, 
whenever he brings his Gods into the Field, let them 
forthwith be fet afide; the Part he afcribes to Mi* 
nerva, is to be attributed to Prudence and the good 
ConduCt of the Generals; to the Valour of Hettor y 
what he places to the account of Mars ; Chance it 
is rather than Pallas that brought UlyJJ'es to an in¬ 
terview with Nauficaa , Alcinous* s Daughter, and by 
the myfterious Cloud, with which he was Ihrouded 
by the Goddefs, we are to underftand the Darknefs 
of the Night, under whofe Protection the King of 
Ithaca entered the Town of the Pheacians without 
being difcovered. We are not to think that Priam was 
really conducted by Mercury into the Tent of Achilles , 
as Homer defcribes it; but only that this King fet 
put by Night to recover Heitor's Body from the Greeks , 
declaring upon his Arrival he had come with Gifts to 
piitigate fhp -Conqueror of his Son, When you fee 
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t Hero carry’d off the Field by a Goddefe, you as* 
only to fancy this an Allegory to hide his Flight. 
If the Poets fpeak of Giants whofe Head touch’d the 
Heavens, reprefent to yourfeif a Race of Men mon- 
ftrous by reafon of their Crimes, rather than any enoN 
xnous Height of Stature. If we are told that Her¬ 
cules with his Hands feparated the two Mountains 
Calpe and Abyla y which lying between Africa and 
Spain , had ftopt the Courfe of the Ocean, and that 
the Sea forthwith ruih’d in with violence upon the 
Land, and formed that vaft Gulf we call the Medi¬ 
terranean ; you may believe that in the time of fume 
Hercules , (for there were feveral of them) the Ocean 
opened a Pafiage to itfelf, with the affiftance, perhaps, 
of an Earthquake, and got between Europe and A\ 
frica: and then you will not be far from the Truth, 
and may boaft of having found out the firft Key to 
the Fables. 

But you will fay, when we have thus divefted Fables 
of whatever is out of Nature, is all the reft true? 
Not fo neither; before we can judge of that, we 
muft, if poffible, confult the ancient Hiftorians; and 
where they fail us (for they don’t always record fuch 
forts of Events) we muft have recourfe to Medals, Iu- 
feriptions, and other antique Monuments; and where 
none of thefe are to be had, we muft go to the Ety- 
mology of Words, and fearch'into the antient Lan¬ 
guages for unravelling moft of thofe ancient Fiftions, 
We muft examine with attention, what may have 
given rife to them : Sometimes an equivocal Word 
in a Language the Poet did not underhand, has led 
him to broach a Fable, while, according to his Tafte, 
he preferred that meaning which had fomething of 
the Marvellous, before the other, where nothing of¬ 
fered but what was natural. It is true, one detrafts 
a great deal from the Beauty of thefe Fiftions, by ex¬ 
plaining them; as foon as they come to be ftript 
of their Ornaments, they produce the fame effedl with 
a Piece of Perfpedive in a Theatrical Decoration ; 
they muft not be look’d at too near. It gives one 
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pain to find the Conqueft of the Dragons which vomited 
Fire, and the fubduihg the brazen-footed Bulls that 
kept the golden Fleece, turn Out to be nothing but a falfe 
Key which Medea gave Jafon to carry off her Fa¬ 
ther’s Treafures, which a good Wall with double Gates 
render’d inacceflible. Accuftom'd as we are to form to 
ourfelves the Idea of a great Hero, whenever we hear 
Hercules mention’d, it furprizes us to fee all the Glory 
of fo many illuftrious Adions given away amongft 
fome Merchants that traded in different Countries, 
where they fettled a few Colonies: To fee in Ganymede 
whom Jupiter carried off, and Hyacinth whom Apollo 
flew, only two young Princes, the one ftolen away" 

by a King of Lydia, and the other killed by an Ac¬ 
cident : In the Wings of Dedalus and Icarus, a Ship 
under Sail: In all the Changes of Acbelous, only frequent 
Inundations; and in the Combat of Hercules with the 
God of that River, a Dyke that was raifed to hinder its 
overflowing. I (hall make it appear that the Mino¬ 
taur with Pajiphae, and the reft of that Fable, con¬ 
tain nothing but an Intrigue of the Queen of Crete 
with a Captain named Taurus 5 and the artifice of De¬ 
dalus, only a fly Confident : That Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, thofe two formidable Monfters that devoured Paf- 
fengers, were only two Rocks near the Ifland of 
Sicily, where Ships were in danger: That the fright¬ 
ful Monfter which ravaged the Plains of Troy, meant 
only the Inundations of the Sea ; and what occafion’d 
their faying, the fair He/tone was expofed to this Mon¬ 
fter, was, becaufe (he was to be given to him, who 
put a flop to thefe Inundations: That it was not 
really Jupiter who transformed himfelf into a Show¬ 
er of Gold, but Prat us who corrupted the Fidelity 
of the Keepers, to get Accefs into the Tower where 
Danae was (hut up: That the Fable of Belleropboti 
who combated the Chimara, barely informs us that 
this Prince defeated fome Troops of the Lycicms. 
Inftead of reprefenting Hercules encountring the 
Hydra of Lerna, we (hall (hew you a Man that 

drained a mar(hy Country. That Jupiter thunder- 
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ing againft the Giants, is a Prince that quells a Se* 
dition : Atlas bearing Heaven upon his Shoulders* 
a King that ftudy’d Afironomy with a Globe in his 
band: The Golden Apples of the delightful Gar¬ 
den of the Hefperides and their Dragon, Oranges watch’d 
by maftiff Dogs. Truth, let it be ever fo Ample, 
ought to appear more lovely, and give greater de¬ 
light when divefted of Ornaments, than when fet 
off with all that marvellous Drefs it wears in the 
the Poets (a). 

CHAR III. I 

f 

Divifion of the Fables . I 

I Find among the Poets fix kinds of Fables (5); I 
Hiftorical, Philofophical, Allegorical, Moral, Mix’d, 
or invented merely for the fake of the Fable. 

The firft are ancient Hiftories, mix’d with feveral 
Fictions; fuch are thofe which fpeak of Hercules^ Ja~ 

fon , &c. inftead of telling us in the Ample way, that 
the latter went to recover the Treafures which Phrixus 
had carried to Colchis , they have given us the Fable 
of the Golden Fleece. 

The Philofophical Fables are thofe which the An¬ 
cients invented as apt Parables to wrap up the Myf- 
teries of their Philosophy*, as when the Ocean is faid j 
to be the Father of the Rivers ; the Moon to have 
married the Air, and become the Mother of the 
Dew. 

The Allegorical were like wife Parables where fome 
Myftical Senfe lay concealed, as that in Plato about 
Porus and Penia, or Riches and Poverty, whofe Off¬ 
ering was Pleafure. 

The Moral Fables are thofe they have contrived for 
the conveyance of fome Precepts of Morality, as that 

which 

(*) Melius eft quodcunque verum, quam omne quod ex arbitrio 
fingi poteft. 

(b) The Word for Fable in Greek is mWc as much as to 
fey, Difcourfe by way of Eminence. 

I 
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which tells us (i) Jupiter fends the Stars upon this 
Earth in the day-time, to take notice of the A ft ions 

.of Men: fo . the Fables of JEfip* and in general all 

Apologues. 

There are alfo mix’d Fables, which are made up of 
.Allegory and Morality, but have nothing Hiftorical, 
fuch is the Fable of Ate , related by Homer (2). Ate , ac¬ 
cording to this Poet, was Jupiter’s Daughter j her Name 
marks her Charafter, and her Inclinations *, according¬ 
ly Ihe thought upon nothing but doing mifchief. O- 
dious as fhe was to Gods and Men, Jupiter feized her 
by the Hair of the Head, and threw her down head-long 
from the height of Heaven, whither he made an Oath 
file Ihould never enter more. 

5 Tis eafy to fee the Poet, under this Fable, defignM 
to reprefent the pronenefs we have to Evil, or Evil 
itfelf, under an Allegorical Figure ; for having defcrib’d 
this mifchievous Imp, who, according to him, tra- 
verfes the whole Earth, with an incredible Celerity, 
doing all the mifchief in her power; he adds, that her 
Sifters, likewife Jupiter* s Daughters, v/hom he calls 
Prayers, .come always after her to repair, as far 
as lies in their power, the Evil done by her •, but being 
lame, they move far flower than their Sifter : as much 
.as to fay, Men are always more forward to fin, and 
more in earneft, than when they exercife Repentance, 
and make Reparation. 

The Fables invented merely for the fake of Fable, 
have no other end, but to divert, as that of Pfyche (3) 
and what we call the Milefian Tales, and thofe of 
the Sybarites . 

Fables of the Hiftorical kind, are eafily diftinguHhed, 
becaufe mention is made in them of People we know 
elfewhere. Such as are compofed for Amufement are 
likewife eafy to be difcovered, by the ridiculous Stories 
they tell of unknown Perfons. TheSenfe of the Moral 
and Allegorical Fables is obvious \ as for the Philofo- 
phical ones, they are full of Profopopoeias that animate 

Nature : 

/ 

(1) Plaut. Pro!, de Rud. (2) Iliad. 19. {3) Ses Jftykins' 
“Golden Afs. 
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Nature 2 There Earth and Air are hid under the bor¬ 
rowed Names of Jupiter and Juno . 

Generally fpeaking there are very few Fables iri the 
ancient Poets* but contain fome Pafiages of Hiftory ; 
it is only they that came after that have added to them 
Grcumftances of pure Invention. When Homer , for 
example, fays, (1) JEolus gave Ulyffes the Winds fhut 
up in a Bag, whence his Companions let them out \ tbi6 
is a cover’d Piece of Hiftory, which informs us that 
this Prince foretold Ulyjfes what Wind was to blow for 
forae days, and that the Shipwreck he fuffer’d, was 
owing entirely to his negle&ing to follow his Coun- 
fel. But when Virgil adds (2), that the lame JEolus y 
at Jund s Requeft, raifed a terrible Storm, which drove 
JEneai s Fleet upon the Coaft o f Africa^ it is a mere Fable 
founded upon the Opinion of JEolufs being God of the 
Winds. Thofe Fables too which we have called Philo- 
fbphical, were at firft Hiftorical, and it was after their 
invention they were join’d with the Idea of natural 
Things : Hence thofe mix’d Fables, if we may fo call 
them, comprehending an Hiftorical Faft, and a Piece of 
Natural Philofophy, like that of Myrrha and Leucotbos y 
changed into the Tree that bears Frankinccnfe, and that 
of Clytia into the Heliotrope . 

But before we enter upon an Explication of the 
Fables, it will be proper to lay open their Sources, 
and examine into their Origin j which lhall be the Sub¬ 
ject of the following Chapter. 

CHAP. IV. 

Conjectures about the Origin of Fables . 

fir# Scarce T T A NIT Y has undoubtedly been the 
of J FabUs , V firft Source of Fable ( a)\ Men not hav- 
ramtj. ; n g been a i wa y S pleafed with Truth in, its 
own beautiful Simplicity, began to think it needed fo¬ 
reign Ornaments to fet it off. Thus, they who firft 

deferibed 

; (1) Odyf. I. io. {2) &n. L 1. 

(a) See the Propofal of a Book upon that Subjeift, publilhcd by 
Father TwrHcvine in the journals of Trcvoux, An. 1720. 
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* 

defcribed the Actions of their Heroes, intermixed a 
thoufand Fiftiontf with them, whether it was their 
Intention to raife them to higher Efteem, or the more 
powerfully to incite others to Virtue by fetting great 
Examples before them. But little did they know the 
Nature of true Virtue, fince, to attraft our Love, it 
muft be reprefented in Patterns we can imitate, whereas 
thofe drawn by them were quite inimitable. I add, they 
were far from underftanding wherein eonfifts diftin- 
guifhed Worth, fince they have inadvertently intermix’d 
their Accounts of thefe pretended illuftrious Actions, 
with luch derogating Cireumftances, as take from their 
Heroes all the Merit, which might otherwife have accrued 
from them. If Per feus kills Medufa, he furprizes her fleep- 
ing: if he refeues Andromeda , he has Mercury's, Wings. 
If Bdleropbon vanquishes the Chitnara , he is mounted 
on P ego jus. Achilles is clad in Armour forged by Vul¬ 
can, and is invulnerable too. Jojon kills the Dragon, 
but not till he has a Potion given him by Medea to lay 
theMonfter afleep; and Thefe us is beholden to Ariadne's 
Thread for getting out of the Labyrinth. We may 
conclude with Mr. Boilean , ’Tis Truth alone makes 
Beauty, nothing can charm when Truth is wanting; 
her Empire is univerfal, nor can even Fable pleafe 
without her (a). 

Let us come to a fecond Source. Before Second Source 
the ufe of Letters was introduced, fignal of Table. 
Events and glorious Deeds had no other Monuments 
but the Memories of Men, or at moft, fome Hiero- 
glyphicks, whofe fenfe was always fo Undetermined as'to 
mean every thing they pleafed (b ); fo that to perpetuate 

D the 

(a) Rien n’eft beau que le vrai, le vrai feul eft aimablc ; 

11 doitregner par tout, & memedansla Fable. 

(b) There were fome other means befides of preferving Hiftory ; 
fuch as the Feftivals eftablilhed for perpetuating the Memory offome 
fignal Event. Of this we fee feveral Examples among the Hebrews. 
Heaps of Stones railed upon the fame Occafion, as was done by Jo- 
Jhua after he had pafled thro’ Jordan ; Pillars, like thofe of Hercules , 
Bacchus, and Sefoflris: Songs and Hymns, fuch as we find not only 
in the Books of Mofes, but alfo in what we are told concerning the 
Books of Orpheus, Linus , and Homer: Seals and Intaglias, as are the 
moft part of our Antiques. Laftly, after the Invention of Letters, 
Infcriptions, Epiftles, Memoirs, 
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the Memory of illuftrious Achievements, the Fathers 
related them to their Children; and as the Cuftom is ne¬ 
ver to lay things to young People in a Ample way, they 
intermixed in their Narratives* Circumftances that ferved 
to imprint them ftrongly on their Minds. They had 
the fame way of afting towards Strangers. Thus the 
Memory and Imagination of Children were filled with 
high Notions, and they coming in courfe to relate the 
fame Stories, added ftili fome other Circumftances to 
them. When in after-times thefe Stories came to be 
put in writing to fill up their Annals, or when they 
had cccafion to make them the Subjedt of their Poems, 
finding no other Monuments or Memorials but this con¬ 
fided diftorted Tradition, they were obliged to make 
ufe of it; and by this means they have eternized Fables, 
by transferring them from the Memory, where they had 
been depofited, into Monuments which were to laft for 
Ages. And wou’d to God this had only been the Dif- 
eafe of the earlier Ages, when for want of Letters and 
Chronology, fo few things were accurately known; but 
by a kind of Contagion, it communicated it felf even 
to the mod famous Hiftorians, who in writing the Hi- 
ftory of great Men, have often intermixed the moft 
monitrous Fables, without the lead: Explication. What 
might poffibly miflead them is this, and I offer it as 
the third Source: 

Tclrd Source, E was an ancient Cuftom to praife their 
f*dfi Eloquence Heroes after their Death, and upon their 
oj Orators. feftival Days, in ftudied Panegyricks, 
where the young Orators, whofe Genius they wanted 
to prove by thefe firft Effays, gave themfelves full li¬ 
berty to feign and invent, believing this would gain 
them a Character for fprightly Genius’s. Thus they 
made it their bufinefs to reprefent the Heroes, not what 
they had been, but fuch as they ought to be, accord¬ 
ing to the chimerical Notion of Greatnefs they had 
form’d to themfelves. They efpecially never failed to ex¬ 
alt them to Heaven, and confer Divinity upon them 
without theleaitreferve ; this wastheTitle to Nobility 
moft fought after in early times. Thefe Orators, far 

i * from 
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from being blamed, were praifed for their fertile Inven¬ 
tion ; their belt Performances were preferved ; they 

frequently learn’d them by heart *, and if they were 
Verfes or Songs, they fung them in publick. Out of 
thefe Memorials they afterwards compofed Hiftories: 
the Hiftorian himfelf was not forry to be the Publiftier 
of extraordinary Things, which were warranted only by 
thefe relations. Diodorus (1) tells fomething like this 
of the Egyptians , with refpeft to their deceafed Kings: 
He fays, the whole Kingdom went into Mourning, and 
that they fung the Praifes of the Dead in Verfe; thefe 
funeral Pieces no doubt were preferved by the Priefts, 
who made ufe of them in writing the Hiftorv of thefe 
Princes. Th zGrccks, great Imitators of the Egyptians ^ 
pra&ifed this Method, not only towards their Kings, 
but likewife towards thofe who had planted Colonies, 
or brought any Art to perfection amongft them. It is 
eafy to conceive that this Practice muft have introduced 
numbers of Fables into Hiftory ; for what is not a lively 
wanton Imagination capable of, when licenfed to roam 
unconfined over the wide Field of flattering Ideas ? 

If one was to attempt, even now-a-days, to compile 
a Hiftory of our own Heroes from moft of their Pane- 
gyricks, or their funeral Sermons, it would be no lefs 
fabulous than thofe of Antiquity, except in the point of 
Deification. I amnotatall furprized that ancient Hiftory 
fhould be fo full of Fables, when it was writ upon fuch 
precarious Memorials \ but I am aftoniftied to fee the 
fottifh Vanity of the Roman Hiftorians, who have fo 
often given into the Fabulous, either to flatter their 
Emperors, or that they might not come fhort of the 
Greeks in the Marvellous, or to (hew the vifible Pro¬ 
tection of the Gods over their great Men. Hence thofe 
frequent Apotheofes, that multitude of Prodigies tr.ey 
relate fo gravely, and what elfe of the fupernatural kind 
their Hiftories are full of. 1 forgive the credulous Va¬ 
lerius Maximus^ and Dion Coffins , too if you will, for juF 
tifying, as they have done, the Prodigies they rehearfe: 
but I think it hardly pardonable in Titus Livius , and 

■D 2 4 ftill 


(0 Lib. t. 
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ligious turn than he. 


{till lefsin Pliny, who for all his being fo fceptical, had 

not always the Courage to rejeft fome things, that might 
juftly have been condemned, even by one of a more re- 

And yet they too may plead 
fome kind of Excufe for themfelves ; they lived under 
a Religion that gave a Sanftion to thofe fabulous Ad* 
ventures, and at a time when it was of dangerous confe- 
quence to attack popular Prejudices in any manner what- 
foever. But’tis quite pitiful in Sandoval and theo'her 
Hiltorians in the Reign of Charles V, in Mezeray him- 
feif, and M. de Pc?-efixe, without reckoning the Hi- 
ftorians of the Holy War, to fee them relating, as it 
were by concert. Miracles, which were disbelieved even 
by the Vulgar. I know well enough, it is the part of 

in 

writing what he finds in the Records whence he bor¬ 
rows ; but I know as well that he ought alfo to give 
his own Judgment about it: for in truth, the fabulous 
part adds nothing to the Glory of great Men *, the only 
purpofe it can ferve is, to fink the Credit that is due to 
true matters of fa<5t. Thofe great Men, whofe Deeds 
have been recorded by the Perfons we were (peaking 
of, had they net enough of perfonal Merit, without 
fuppefing Nature put to the expence of producing ex*| 
traordinarv Operations to do them honour ? 

F:nrt!-$urc<\ Hiftory has iikewife fuftered a gr£at deal 
the Relations from the many fabulous Relations, that 
cj Tr&vthc/s. have been introduced by Travellers and 
Merchants. 


an Hiirorian, to ufe Montands Phrafe, to couch 




People in that way of life are often igno¬ 
rant, and almoft always Lyars; thus it waseafyforj 
fuch to deceive others, who had been firft deceived 
themfelves. When one is returned from fome diftant 
Country, he mult have a great many fine things to fay 
about it; had he nothing to tell but what is common, 
he himielf would think his time had been very ill fpent, 
and ethers would be apt to make the fame judgment. 

Why, fay they, run fo many hazards, why travel fo 
far in quell of People made like ourfelves ? If this be 
all, he had e’en as good have ftaid at home. Thus, 
nothing they thought could compenlate the Fatigue of 
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a tediousVoyage, but to propagate the Opinion of their 
having feen Things wondrous and aftonilhing 5, and be¬ 
ing themfelves impofed upon by the People they had 
been among, who for the honour of their Country 
were fure to embellifti its Hiftory, they impofed upon 
others in their turn by their romantick Stories. It is 
hard for one who is fure of being believed, to refift the 
Charm of telling Wonders and Rarities. Of all People 
in the world, the Egyptians, whofe Theology was all 
a Myftery, and their very Language a Quibble, were 
moft guilty of impofing upon Strangers. 

It is a Cuftom received in all Countries: for this, 
we need but fee how many Fables the Natives of Ame¬ 
rica and the Indies gave out to their firft Difcoverers. 
The Merchants made life of the Natives as Guides and 
Guards, in Places where they came either to eftablilh 
Colonies, or a Correfpondence *, they needed their 
Affiftance efpecially againft the wild Beads which 
fwarm’d in the Woods: thefe had often Occafion to 
diftinguifh themfelves by their Valour ; and hence 
I don’t doubt, came the Hercules's , and the other 
Subduers of Monfters and Avengers of Wrongs, of 
whith fabulous Hiftory is fo full. It was, I doubt 
not, upon thofe relations of Merchants and Travellers, 
the Poets founded the Elyfian Fields in the charming 
Country of Betica , or in the Canary IJlands •, hence alfo 
we have thofe Fables which give Monfters to fome 
Countries, and Harpies to others, which intimate that 
there were Nations covered with eternal Darknefs, o- 
thers that lived underground, others that had but one 
Eye, or who were of a Giant-like Form •, that the Sun 
and Stars went every Evening to bed in the Ocean, and 
numbers of fuch like Fiftions built upon fome exagge¬ 
rated Relations (a). 

Let us proceed to a fifth Original The Source, 
Poets and Painters are undoubtedly the Per- the Poets , * 
foils by whom Fables have been moftly pro- Pinters,and 
duced in the World: the Htage ' 

D 3 •— Pitloribus 


(«) Confult what Strabo has upon this Subject, 1 . 15. p. 1033, and 
103S. 
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—- Piftoribus atque Poetis 

Quidlibet audendi fewperfuit <zqua pot eft as (i). 

As they have always aimed at pleating more than inftraft¬ 
ing, they preferred an ingenious Fallhood to a known 
Truth If a Poet had occafion to flatter, or confole a 
dejefted Prince upon the lofs of a Son, it was but giv¬ 
ing him a place amor.gft the Stars or among the Gods, 
as LetBantiiis has it [a]: fuch as had been Lovers of 
the Belles-Lettres , were confidered either as Sons or 
Favourites of Apdlo. This was the reafon why Hya¬ 
cinth pa fled for the Minion of that God ; and becaufe 
he was killed by the ftroke of a Coit which the Wind 
unluckily turned afide, they feign’d that Boreas in a 
fit of Jealoufy was the Author of that Accident. Suc- 
cefs jollified the happy Rafhnefs of the Poets ; their ] 
Works were read with pleafure, and nothing in them 
pleafed fo much as Fiftion: they laid it down as 
a Maxim in Poetry, never to tell a thing in a natural 
way. The Shepherdefles were Nymphs or Naiads*, 
Ships became fometimes flying Horfes, as in the Story 
of BsUeropbo;: *, and fometimes Dragons, as in that of 
Medea: The Shepherds were all Satyrs or Fauns; Men 
on hcrfeback, Centaurs: every Lover of Mufick, an 
Apollo ; and every Phyfician, an Efculapiits: your fine 
Singers, all fo many Muftes *, and every Beauty, a Ve¬ 
nus ; lewd Women were Sirens and Harpies 'every 
celebrated Huntrefs, a Diana: Oranges, mud be Ap¬ 
ples of Gold ; and Arrows and Darts, Lightning and 
Bolts ot Thunder. They went farther: for finding 

D 

they were Mailers of painting and characterizing Per- 
fons and Things as they pleafed, tolhew that their Art 
lay chiefly in Fiftion, they made it their particular 
Study to contradict the Truth; and for fear of agreeing 
with the Hiliorians, they changed the Characters of 
the Perfons they fp ke of. Homer, of a faith Ids L J ro- 

ftitute has made his prudent chafe Penelope ; and Vir- 


gih 

(0 I->*\ Art. Poet. 

(r<) AcccsTeraat aatrm Pcct?, ut compofais ad Vobptatem car- 
minibas. ad Cx‘u:n cas :d dl aJ Hereas, iaiiulerunt ; ilcut taciunt 
qai upcu :t 6 zz hj:i inftx paaegyricis mendadbas adulantur. In/}. 1. 1 , 
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pl 9 of a Traitor to his Country, has given us the Pious 
Hero ; of a Renegado who loft a Battel againft Mezen - 
tins, and with it his Life, he has made a Conqueror 
and Demi-god. The fame Poet has made no fcruplc 
to dilhonour a Princefs of ftritt Virtue (1), and to di- 

veft her of the Reputation (he had for Chattily and 
Courage, to give her an infamous Pafiion, and a Cow¬ 
ardice capable of Defpair. All of them have confpired 
to make Tantalus pafs for a Mifer, and have fet him 
in the front of fuch in the Center of Hell, where 
he fuffers a cruel Puniftiment, in proportion to his A- 
varice *, he who, as Pindar relates it, was a moft re¬ 
ligious Prince, and a very generous Man. 

But it was not merely Inclination to footh and flatter, 
that laid the Poets under a neceflity of Forgery and Lyes; 
they were often obliged to it by the Meannefs of their 
Subje&s. What they had to fay would frequently have 
been low and vulgar, unlefs they had artfully brought 
in fomething fi&itious and fupernatural. If one were to 
make an Analyfis of their Poems, they might be re¬ 
duced to almoft nothing: there are lumbers of Mer¬ 
chants and Soldiers, who have gon- thro* many more 
occafional Dangers, than either JEneas , Ulyjfes , or A- 
chilies. 

What would the JEneid^ Iliad , or Odyffey be, was 
it not for the eternal Interpofition of the Gods, and 
perpetual mixture of Truths of fmall concern, with 
the moft interefting Fiftions ? A Man (2) faved from 
his Country’s Ruin, in company with other Exiles, 
fits out a few Ships, embarks, arrives in Thrace , in Ma- 
cedon , and fome of the Archipelago IJlands ; after flay¬ 
ing fome time in Crete 9 he goes on to Sicily^ where 
having palled the Fare of MeJJina , he arrives at length 
in Italy by the mouth of the Tiber , where he firft killed 
his Rival, and then married. Another (3) is abfent' 
from his native Home for many years; in the mean 
time his Family-affairs are all in diforder, his Eftate is 
Squandered away, his Wife and Son are haraffed; at 
length he returns, after having undergone fome Dan- 

D 4 gers, 

(0 Dido. (2) A ineas. (3) Ulyfles. 
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gers, finds out fome of his Domefticks who had per fe¬ 
vered in their Duty, and with their Affiftance fets all 
again to rights by deftroying his Enemies. Another (i) 
having fallen out with Agamemnon , withdraws to his 

Q O * # 

Tent: the Trojans take advantage of the Mifunder- 
ftanding between the Generals, gain the fuperiority, 
beat the Greeks, force their Entrenchments, fet fire to 
their Ships; Pairoclus borrows the Armour of Achilles , 
and kills Sarpedcn: Hcftor avenges theJDeath of his 
Friend, and kills Pairoclus ; then Achilles leaves his 
Tent, drives the Trojans back to their Walls; and hav¬ 
ing forced them to enter the Town, finds Hcklor alone, 
kills him, and drags his dead Body round the Tomb 
of his Friend, to whom he performs magnificent Fune¬ 
ral-Rites. Here you fee the three fined: Poems we have 
nowextant, founded on very ordinary pieces ol Hiftory, 
and fupported by the merit of Heroes of no extraordi¬ 
nary Charsfter; thus, their Authors were obliged to 
turnifh numberlefs Fables to bear them out, and to 
embellifn the Truths they blended with them. Inftead 
of faying, for example, Uiyjjes arrived incognito at AT 
c incus 9 s Houle, Horner (2) makes him be conducted by 
Hlincrca, who covers him with a Cloud. Virgil , who 
faithfully imitates the Greek Poet, brings /Eneas and 

Dido together after the fame manner, under the Con- 
du<ft of Ft/:us (3). If the Delights of the Country of 
the Lctopbagi detain UlyJTefs Companions too long, we 
are tola, it was the Fruits of that Ifiand made thofe 
who eat of them Jcfe all remembrance of their native 
Home (4). Do they loiter at Circe 9 s Court, giving a 
icofe to Riot and Debauchery ? this pretended Sor- 
cerefs is laid to have transform’d them into Swine. We 
are not to be told fimpiy, that Ukjfcs was expofed to a 
great many Storms : he mud: like wife fufTer the addi¬ 
tion or Neptune's Refenrmcnt, who takes this way to 

avenge his Son Polyphemus. What Myfteries, what Pre¬ 
parations before Achdh s ki Is lied or! his Mother brings 
him the Armour of Vulcan's Manufacture, fire had 
dip: him in Slyx to make him invulnerable. Mi¬ 
nerva 

ft) AcaiSes. ft) Odyf. I. 16. ( 3 ) £n.l.i. ft) Odyf.1. 9 , 
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nerva takes the Form of Deiphobus , to impofe upon 
HeSor by the imagined Afliftance of his Brother. Ju¬ 
piter (1) takes the Scales, weighs the Deftinies of thofe 
two Heroes *, and feeing Hcffor’s fink down as far as 
Hell, he abandons him, and Achilles takes away his 
Life. Nothing is done among them but by Machinery 5 
for every purpofe they employ the Power of fome Deity. 
44 There every Method of inchan ting us is pra&ifed, 
4 4 all Nature aflumes a Body, and looks, and BoileauV 4 &* 

44 lives, and thinks: every Virtue becomes of Poetry. 

# 

46 a Divinity ; Minerva is Prudence, and Venus Beauty. 
44 ’Tis no longer the Exhalations that produce the 
44 Thunder, it is Jupiter armed, to affright Mortals ; 
44 the Mariners behold a threatning Storm arife, *tis 
44 angry Neptune chiding the Waves. Echo is no 
44 longer a Sound that reverberates in the Air. it is a 
44 Nymph in Tears bewailing her Narcijjus (a)f 
Thus it is the Poets adorn their Subjects, and fill 
them with fprightly and ingenious Images. You need 
not be apprehenfive of their flying in a Ample way, 
that the Troops of the two Aloida , thofe proud Giants 
who made war upon Jupiter , increafed their Forces 
by new Levies; they’ll fay, thefe Giants themfelves 
grew a Cubit every day (2). Homer , inftead of defcri- 
bing how after the bloody Battel that was fought upon 
the Banks of Xanthus , the Channel of the River hav¬ 
ing been choaked up with dead Bodies, the Water over¬ 
flowed its Banks and flooded all the Plain, till they took 
thefe Bodies out of the Water, and kindling a Fune¬ 
ral-Pile confumed them to Afhes * inftead of this, the 

Poet 

(1) ILL23. 

(a) La pour nous enchanter tout eft mis en ufage, 

Tout prends un corps, une ame, un efprit, un vifage: 

Chaque Vertu devient une Divinitc, 

, Minerve eit la Prudence, & Venus la Beaute. 

Cen’cft pluslevapeur qui produit leTonnere, 

C’eft Jupiterarme pour effrayer la terre 
Un ora^c terrible auxveux cles Matelote, 

C’eft Neptune en courroux gui gourmande les flots. 

Echo n’eft plus un Son qui dans 1 ’air retentive, 

C’eft une Nymphe en pleurs qui fe plaint de NarcifTe. 

. , Tr Defpreaux Art. Poet. 

(?) Horn. Odyf f 1. u. 
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Poet (i) images that the River feeling himfelf opnrefs’d 
in his Channel, complained of it to Achilles , and not 
receiving fatisfaftion from that Hero, hefwelled againft 
him, and pnrfued him with fo much Rapidity that he 
had certainly drowned him, if Neptune and Minerva , 
commiffioned by Jupiter , had not given him promife 
of a fpeedv Satisfaction. The fame Poet, when he 
would let us know that the Inundations of the Sea, 
feme time after the Ret r eat of the Greeks , demoliftied 
the famous Wall they had rear’d up during the Siege 
of Trey, to fereen themfelves from the attacks of the 
Enem\\ fays (2}, that Neptune provoked by this Enter- 
prize of the Greeks , afleed permiffion from Jupiter to 
beat it down with his Trident •, and having engaged 
Apollo in his quarrel, they laboured in concert, to over¬ 
turn the Work. If the Pheacian Vefiel which had car¬ 
ried Ulyjjes to Ithaca , isfhipwreck’d in the return, we 
are fure to be told that Neptune was fo angry, that the 
Ship had been made ufe ot to carry Ulyjjes , that he 
turned it to a Rock (3). If Turnus caufed ALneas 's 
Fleet to be burn’d, Virgil brings Cybele into play, who 
transforms thefe VeiTels into Sea-Nymphs. Wherever 
any fine Building was to be feen, fuch as the Wails of 
fTm, the Towers of Argos , and others, it was always 
the Gods who had been their Architefts * 

- Cemo Cyclcpim Jacras 

Tunes , Lahore majus humane dec us. 

Senec. in Thyeft. Aft. 3. 
We are not {imply told that Ulyjjes was wife and purdent > 
they take care he {hall have Minerva to be his Guide. 

Infiead ot relating how yEncas at the beginning of the 
Spring being on the Ccafts of Sicily, was driven by a 
Storm from that Ifiand, there is brought upon the ftage 
2n incenfed Jiino y JEolus , the Winds, Neptune , &c. 
An Hiftorian would tell us, without any Figure, that 
Berce Incited the Trojan Matrons to burn their Fleet, 
for fear of feeing them expofed to new Hardfliips : a 
Poet {hall play off that Part by the Machinery of the 
Goddefsira, under the fhapeof that Phrygian Lady (4). 

If 


(1) ILL 21. (2) II.I.9. {3) Odyf. 1. 14. (4) yEn,I.3. 
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If a Prince in Hiftory is an able Statefman and Politi¬ 
cian, the Poets give him many Heads ; if he be valiant, 
he is a Man with many Arms ; if he be crafty and de- 
figning, they make him afliime various Shapes. In- 
ftead of faying that Nauplius, upon information of the 
Approach of the Grecian Fleet, caufed Fires to be 
kindled to draw them in towards the Rocks that en- 
compafled his Ifland, by which means they were loft; 
a Poet ufes the Interpofitioh of the Goddefs Minerva , 
who thus avenges upon Ajax , the Indignity he offered 
to Caffandra in her Temple. When they would tell us 
that a Hero, impatient to know his Deftiny, ufes fome 
piece of Conjuration, after the Falhion of the Times, 
the Poet makes him go down to Hell; and allowing 
his Imagination to take its full fwing, he broaches a 
thoufand Fablesr In a word, thro* the whole of their 
Works we may remark a premeditated fubverfion of the 
Laws of Truth ; and inftead of that Air of Simplicity 
it requires, they have adopted Tranfport and Fury, ac¬ 
cording to the Character given them by Petronius , to 
tell their Story like Men pofleffed of a prophetick En- 
thuliafm, and full of Fury from the God by whom 
they are agitated (a). 

We mav add, that the Theatres ferv’d to ^ , 

. , ' 7 ti . . . . , l be theatres. 

introduce a great many r ables : it is on the 

Stage the liberty ofdifguifingTruth reigns triumphant: 
the Imagination and Senfes are ftruck in a far more 
lively manner, when an Author has Skill to carry on 
his Plot at the expence of Truth, than if he fhould re- 
prefent it juft as it happened. Pafiphae in love with 
a Captain named Taurus, had never made the fame im* 
preffion on the Theatres of Greece , where fhe was mor¬ 
tally hated for the fake of Minos , as the reprefenting 
her enamour’d of a Bull whom Neptune had produced 
from the Sea. It affedts one much more to fee An¬ 
dromeda or Hefione expofed toMonfters, than to Pirates; 

and 

(a) Non enim res gefhe verfibus comprehendend* funt, quod 
Ionge melius Hiftorici faciunt; fed per ambages, Deorumque-mi- 
niileria, & fabulofum fententiarum tormentum prsecipiendus eft liber 
fpiritus, utpotius furentis animi vaticmatio appareat, quam religiofse 
orationis fub teiiibus iides. Petr . Sat. 
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and Dido in defpair for the lofs of a Lover, (tabbing her 
felf to the Heart, makes much ftronger Impreflion 
upon us, than if (he killed herfelf for the lofs of a 
Husband, according to the true Hiftory. Thus Men 
have placed a Merit in lying with Art, in inventing 
by certain Rules, in feigning Aftions, Converfations, 
Sentiments; and Fable has mounted the Theatre as her 
Throne. 

Painters and In fine, the Painters working upon Poe- 
Sculptors. tical Fancies, mav be reckoned inftrumen- 
tal in propagating fome Fables; and to them, per¬ 
haps, we owe in part at lead, the Exiftence of Centaurs, 
Sirens, Harpies, Nymphs, Satyrs, and Fauns, which 
they have painted from the Portraitures of them given 
by the Poets, or from fome Relations of Travellers and 
Filhermen, They have even frequently promoted the Cre¬ 
dit of fabulous Stories, by reprefenting them with Art; 
a thing fo true, as I fhali take notice afterwards, that 
the Pagans owed the Exiftence of many of their Gods, 
to fome fine Statues, or Pictures well done. 

Afixib Source, -As it frequently happen’d that one and 
the Plurality \ the fame Perfon had leveral Names, a 
cr Unity of Cafe very common among the Eajiern 

Atfwcj. Nations \ in procefs of time, they who 

cahie to read their undigested Hiftories, and incon- 
fiftent Adventures, miftook them for different Perfons. 
Hence that multiplicity of Heroes ; the Adtions 
and Travels of one were diftributed among feve- 
ral; by Mercury , for example, was defign’d Ehaut in 
Egypt ; Eeutat among our ancient Gauls \ Hermes a- 
mong the Greeks *, Pluto is the Dis of the Celtic, the 
Adis of the Greeks ; the Sum man us of the Latins \ the 
Soranus of the Sabines . And as fometimesthe Hero 
or God was net known in one Country, but under one 
fingie Name, and they knew little about his Exploits 
elfewhere \ when they came to read of other Adven¬ 
tures, other Names, or other Qualities than thofe they 
had heard of, they never queftioned but the Perfons 
fpoken of were different; hence that prodigious Num¬ 
ber of Jupiters , Mercurys, &c. Sometimes again we 

have 






have this Practice inverted •, and when the Cafe was,, 
that feveral Perfons went under the fame Name, they 
afcribed to one what belong’d to many, and the Ad¬ 


ventures of all were crouded into the Hiftory of him 
who was beft known. Such is the Hiftory of Her¬ 
cules of Thebes, where they have foifted in the Aftions 


and Travels of the Phcnician Hercules , and feveral 


\ 


other Heroes of the fame Name. Such likewife is the 


Hiftory of Jupiter , the Son of Saturn , where they 
have amafs’d the Adventures of feveral Kings of Crete % 
who bore the fame Name, which was common to their 


ancient Kings, as that of Pharaoh or Ptolemy was in 
Egypt* or that of Cafar among the Roman Emperors. 

Ignorance in Philosophy, and efpeciaily A r eeventh 

in Phyficks, has alfo given rife to many Original, I*- 
Fables; that Curiofity, which is fo natu- noranee in 
ral to Men, has always determin’d them PhiUfipfy. 
to feek after the Caufe of aftonifhing Events (a)-, and 
in the barbarous Ages, when fo little Advancement 
had been made in the Knowledge of Nature, they 
had recourfe to grofs and fenfible Reprefentations : 
They gave Life to every thing, to the Rivers, the 
Fountains, the Stars: here was an admirable Expedi¬ 
ent for fhortening their Enquiries, ; nothing is more 
eafy than to refer effe&s, whofe Principles are unknown, 
to lome living Caufe. They proceeded, through length 
of time, to deify Objefts they at firft reprefented only 
in human Form : The Sun was worfhip’d under the 
name of Apollo , and the Moon under that of Diana . A 
dread of their Influences, which are thought to extend 
to all Things here below, was certainly the caufe of their 
Deification, and of that Worftiip which was introduced 
in order to appeafe their imaginary Refentment. The 
Priefts inftituted for that purpofe, invented Stories, 
and publifh’d Apparitions of their pretended Deities, 
to keep up thereby a gainful Worftiip. They made 
People believe, for example, that Diana had fallen 
in love with Endymion , and that the caufe of her 
Eclipfes, was owing to the Interviews Ihe had with 



M See F, Tourmmines Propofol, Loc. cit. 



A 
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her Gallant on the Mountains of Caria \ but as ill 
luck would have it, thefe Amours could not laft for 
ever, and this put them upon the hard (hift of ac¬ 
counting for her Eclipfes another way. They gave 
out that Sorcereffes, efpecially thofe of Tbejfaly , (where 
poifonous Plants were more common, by reafon of the 
10am Cerberus had dropt there, when he was brought from 
Hell, according to another Fable) had power by their 
Enchantments to draw down the Moon to the Earth ( a ). 

In like manner, as they were unacquainted with 
the Caufe of the Winds, they believed it was bois¬ 
terous Deities raifed fuch Commotions in the Earth 
and Sea *, and to check their daring Infults, they fet 
over them a fuperiour Deity ; JEolus, for Reafons to 
be givenin his Hiftory, was appointed their King (1). 

Every River and Fountain had alfo a tutelar Deity; 
and whether it was the Rivers got the Names of the 
firft Kings who inhabited in the Country, thro* which 
they ran, or whether it was the Kings were named 
from them, as we fhall hear afterwards; in a courfe 
of Years they came to be confounded together, and 
they made a Divinity of the Prince, for the fake of 

the 

(a) The Origin of this Fable came from one Aganice, Daugh¬ 
ter of Hcgcior, a Tbejfaiian , who having learn’d the Caufe and the 
Time of Eclipfes, whenever any was to happen, gave out, that 
Ihe was going by her Enchantments to draw down the Moon to 
the Earth; directing at the fame time the Ihcjfalian Women to 
join with her, in making a hideous Noife, to caufe her to re-af- 
cend to her Orb. Accordingly, whenever they perceived the be¬ 
ginning of an Eclipfe, they raifed a clattering din with Kettles 

and other InEruments, to hinder the Yellings and Prayers of the 
borcerefies from being heard. N 

Cantus, (A c curru. Lunar, deduce: e ter. tat, 

El faccnt , ji r.on ezra repulja forent. 

As Tibullus has it, L. 1. El. 6. The Indians and Chinefes, at this 
ver/ day, believe the Cauie of Eclipfes, is owing to a Dragon’s 
going about to {wallow up the Moon; and fome of them roar 
hideoufly, to caufe him to let go his held, while others plunge 
into the Water up to the Neck, to fupplicate him not to devour 
her wholly. Were we to trace back this CuEom to its Source, 
we Ihould find it derived from Egypt, where lf:s, who was the 
Symbol of the Moon, was honoured with alike Noife of Kettles, 
Timbrels, Tabors, &c. See Nic t Frifcblin, 1 . 3, AEr, p. 454:. 

(1) Virg. /Eneid. 
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the River. Had they occafion to talk about Iris y 
or the Rainbow, whofe Nature they knew nothing 
of, they forg’d a Divinity of it; its Beauty made it 
pafs for the Daughter of tfhaumas, a poetical Perfo- 
nage, whofe Name fignifies Marvellous *, and becaufe, 
in all appearance, they had learn’d from the tradi¬ 
tional Accounts of the Deluge, that God had fet forth 
the Rainbow as a Token of Reconciliation, hence they 
look’d upon their Iris as the Meflenger of the Gods, 
and of Juno efpecially, becaufe the Rainbow declares 
the Difpoiition of the Air, which that Goddefs repre- 
fents. The very Name of Iris was given her, if we 
will take Plato's word for it (a) y to point out her 
Employment. 

Thus were form’d feveral Phyfical Divinities, and fo 
many Aftronomical Fables, as we ftiall fliew in the Sequel. 
What wretched Phiiofophy this was! But it was the 
beft they had ; and when it came of courfe to the Poets 
turn to embellifh thofe grofs Ideas, with all the Or¬ 
naments their Mufes fo fertile in Invention could fur- 
nifti them with. Men became fo fond of confidering 
Nature only under thefe captivating Images, that it was 
a confiderable time before they fo much as dream’d 
of carrying their Difcoveries to any greater length. 
What is worfl: of all, Religion was concerned in this 
Syftem $ every new Divinity brought in a load of Ce¬ 
remonies ; and fuch as pretended to fee with their own 
Eyes, were look’d upon as Impious. Thus the un¬ 
fortunate Anaxagoras was punifh’d with Death, for 
having taught that the Sun was not animated, and 
that it was nothing but a Mafs of Iron about the big- 
nefs of the Peloponnefus (b). From the whole, we 

may 

M He derives this Name from ttonv Nunciare. The Learn" 
ed Vojjius traces its Derivation from TR or HIR, Angel or Mef" 
fenger. Paufanias fays it comes from i&s Difcord. Becaufe 7 ?;Vs 
Mdiages had a Tendency to Difcord and War, as thofe of Mercu¬ 
ry to Peace and Quiet. 

{b) Vid. General Dift. in Anaxagor. Dionnes Laertius fays 

01 him ctfiC&xt Kfivilctt cT/077 tIv i)Ktov Mtcfyov thtye 

The Word puJlpos fignifies a huge Stone, a Mafs of Iron, and 

fome times is applied to any inanimate, or infenfitive Being. 
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may conclude, that they are in the right, who thought 
a part of the ancient Philofophy was couch’d under 
their Fables *, but then they muft needs own it was 
a Philofophy of a grofs nature, and a Syftem founded 
on the report of the Senfes, and fuch as might have 
enter’d into the Imagination of a Clown. 


CHAP. V. 


A Continuation of our Enquiry into the Origin 


of Fables . 


Eighth Source, 
the Settle¬ 
ment of Colo¬ 
nies and In¬ 



vention cj 

Arts . 


LL Mankind having perifhed by the 
Deluge, except Noah and his Fa¬ 
mily, it muft have been a very confider- 
able time before the World was repeopled; 
nor is it a thing to be doubted, as we (hall 
fee by and by, but the Countries moft adjacent to 
the Place where the Ark refted, were the firft inha¬ 
bited. Thus Syria^ Pakftine , Arabia , and Egypt % were 
peopled long before the V/efiern Climates. They who 
came firft into Greece , lived there in a State of Ig¬ 
norance and aftonifning Rudenefs, without Arts, or 
Laws, either written or traditional, their Cloathing 
the Leaves, and their Food the Herbs of the Field, 
the Rocks and Caverns ferved them for Lodging, 
and their only Care was to fhelter themfelves from 
the wild Beafts that replenifhed the Woods. They 
had hardly any other Conveniences of Life, but fuch 
as they became mailers of, by waging War with the 
brute Animals. One who is ever fo little read in the 
Poets, and acquainted with Antiquity, will be at-no 
lofs to find out the firft Inhabitants of Greece from 
this Defcription (i). 

When Strangers came amongft them from Egypt or 
Phcnicia , People of Politenefs and Learning, as the 
times then were, they endeavoured to foften the fa- 
vage Temper of that barbarous Nation, whether that 
they might by .this means difeover the Riches of 

their 


(a) See Diod. Sic. 1 . 2. 
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their Country, ■ or prevail on them to allow fome 
Colonies to be fettled amongft them for carrying on 
Commerce. In courfe they communicated to them 
their Cuftoms, their Diet and Drefs ; they taught 
them to eat wild Chefnuts and other Fruits, inftead 
of the Herbs they lived- upon, frequently with the 
no fmall hazard of their Lives ; and this, by the way, 
gave rife to the Fable, which intimated, that they had 
been taught to eat Acorns ; a thing falfe in itfeif* 
for Acorns are in no cafe fit for human Nourifhment; 
and yet we meet with this Fiftion in all the ancient 
Traditions. The fame People taught them next to 
clothe themfelves with the Skins of the Animals they 
flew; theyfhewed them how the Earth by culture was 
capable to produce Fruits much fitter for Food than 
thofe it yielded of itfelf; thus they accuftom’d them 
by degrees to Agriculture, and fowing of Grain. To 
their Huts fcattered here and there through the Fields, 
fucceeded firft Villages, then Towns: They aban¬ 
don’d their brutal way of living without the Laws 
of Marriage, and brought the Duties of that State 
under Regulation; the neceflity of diftinguilhing their 
Grounds, foon fixed their Land-Marks. This Faftiion 
| of wearing Skins appearing too homely, they learnt 
to ftrip off the Woo!, and drefs it for ufe. This 
Reformation appeared fo admirable; that they thought 
they could never carry their Gratitude far enough to- 
I wards the Perfons who had been the Inftruments of 
! bringing it about: They took them for Men com- 
miflion’d by Heaven ; and accounted them Gods. 

Such without doubt were the firft Gods of the Greeks: 

I Hence have fprung all the Fables of Lycaon , Pbo - 
roneusy Cecrops , and the reft, as we fliall ftiew 
when we come to explain them in their proper Place; 
and to give but a few Examples at prefent, this is 
what gave rife to the Fable of Prometheus > his hav¬ 
ing form’d a Man of temper’d Clay, becaufc in truth 
it was he who civilized and gave Laws to a rough 

and barbarous Race *, an Hyperbole allowable on fuch 
an Occafion, fince he truly made the Man by form- 

E ing 
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ing his Mind to Reafon : Juft fo, Apollo for his 
furprifing Skill in Mufick and Medicine, came to be 
confider’d as the God of thefe Arts *, Mercury for 
the fame reafon was the God of Eloquence; Ceres 
the Gcddefs of Corn; Minerva of Manufactures in 
Wool; and fo of the reft. 

As their Religion was accommodated to every cor¬ 
rupt Byals and Inclination of the Heart, they made 
no great difficulty about altering, adding, or retrench¬ 
ing their Syftem, new Ceremonies were eafily brought 
about, and the Reafons they founded them upon were 
wholly fabulous. The Priefts by trumping up Stories 
of their own, found a way to change a Worlhip that 
was quite barren of Emoluments, for another more 
profitable, nor were they ever very fcrupulous on that 
head. Sofoon as they lighted upon any new Deity, they 
vied with one another in railing Altars to his Ho¬ 
nour, and they ftrove together who fhould tell the 
moft Wonders about him ; and as it brought con- 
fiderahle Reputation to a Country to be the Birth¬ 


place of a God, every one contended for his being 
a Native of theirs; they counterfeited Memoirs fluffed 
with Fables; Importers fupported. the Credit of pre¬ 
tended Apparitions invented by the Priefts, and in- 
ferted by the Poets into their Works: Hence that 
Syftem, fo monftrous and fo full of Fables, which 
Pagan Theology fets before us. 

A ninth Sevres, Add to thefe, that the great Men of 
Ambition to thofe Times were commonly a died by 

°firthi r a Ambition, of being thought de- 
tors. ' feend ed from Gods: To be Heroes, noth ing 
Isis would fatisfy them, than to have Jupiter or Apollo 
for their Anceftors; and we may be fure there would 
be Genealogifts to be found then, full as complaifant as 
at prefent, lo that they v/ere at no great lofs to get 
the Branches of their Family fet out, where the Stock 
was lome God : Accordingly almoft all the ancient 
Pedigrees were much in this manner; Jupiter was the 
Founder of the Family, after him caxntHerciiles, &c. 

Many of the Learned in the laft Age, and fome 




in the prefent, have alledged, that.moft 
of the Fables derived their Origin from 
the Sacred Books not well underflood, 
and that the Traditions of the chofen 


Tenth Source , 
Sacred Scrip - 
ture mifun- 
derjlobd. 


People preferved in Phenicia , Egypt, and the other 
adjacent Countries, adulterated in procefs of time, had 
given rife to a vaft many Fables. They add farther, 
that Colonies having come from the Countries bordering 
up onPaleftine, and fettled in thelflands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and in Greece , had brought thither thefe Tradi¬ 
tions thus disfigured, and that they were {till more viti¬ 
ated afterwards by the additional Fiftions of the Poets ; 
in fine, that the Patriarchs, efpecially thofe who lived 
after the Deluge, Abraham, Jacob , Efau, M'ofes , and 
fomeothers, were the firftGods of the Pagan Worlds 
and that their illuflrious Atchievements, their Con- 
quefts, and Laws, had influenced the People to dei¬ 
fy them. Among thefe learned Authors, we may 
reckon the famous Bochart , Gerard Vcjfus, Huetius , 
Thomajfin, &c. 

It is agreed, that Mofes and JcJInta were well known, 
not only in Egypt and Phenicia , but likewife in fe- 
veral other Countries , that the laft efpecially hav¬ 
ing carry’d his Conquefts a great way into Paleftine , 
fpread fuch a terrour over the Coafts of Syria , that fe- 
veral, it is thought, fiiip 5 d themfelves off with their 
Goods for foreign Parts, rather than come under his 
Dominion ; that fome of them came as far as the Con¬ 


fines of the Ocean, where, as we are allured, they fet 
up Pillars with this Infcription, {a) Nos hi fumtis qut 
fugerunt a facie Jofue Jilii Navas pradonis ; We are 
the, Perfons that fled for fhelter from that Robber 


JoJfjua the Son of Nun (b). 

It is likewife certain, that Inachns , Cecrops , Da- 
nans, Cadmus , and fome others, came out of Egypt 
and Phenicia , and introduced their refpedive Colo¬ 
nies into Greece , and the neighbouring Ifles ; and 

E 2 probably 

♦ 

(«) Procopius in Vandal. The Criticks find feveral Marks of 
Impofture in this Infcription. 

{£) See i. Bochart Gcogr. Sacra. 2. Voff. de Idol. 3. Huetius 
Demonft. 4. Thociailin. Left, des Poetes. 
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probably, having their Heads full of the Exploits of 

thofe great Men, they would rehearfe them to the 
Inhabitants of the Country, and the Greeks, fond of 
the pompous and fupernatural, would be fure to make 
tife of them for embellilhing the Hiftory of their He¬ 
roes in after-times. As a Proof of it, the Accounts 
of Hercules efpecially, and Bacchus , are thought to 
agree in many Things with the Hiftory of thofe fa¬ 
mous Ifraelites. Accordingly, very curious Parallels 
have been drawn : A celebrated Prelate has even gone 
the length of confounding all the Heroes in Fable with 
thofe of the Bible, and finds m Mofes alone the 0 - 
rigin of Apollo, Priapus , Efculapius, Prometheus, Ti- 
refias, ? yphon, Perfeus , Orpheus, Janus , Adonis, and 
numbers of others ; and in Zipporah, Mofes' s Wife, 
or in IvUriam his Sifter, almoft all the Goddeffes, as 
Aft arte, Venus, Cybele, Ceres, Diana , the Mufes, the 
Deftinies, £s?c. (i). And another learned Author 
even alledges that Homer , in his Poems, has given 
a Hiftory of the Scripture-Heroes under borrowed 
Names (2). 

In fine, fome years ago this very ancient Opinion has 
been revived by two Authors, who have carried it yet 
farther than any I have named. Thefirft is M. de La - 
vaux, in a Piece entitled, Comparifon of Fable with 
Sacred Hiftory \ who, to give greater Weight to his 
Opinion, quotes two of the Fathers, and fome eccle- 
fiaftical Writers, by whom it was maintained before 
him; thefe are Juftin, Origen, Tertullian, Minutm 
Felix , Cyril, Arnobius, Laftantius, St. Auguftin, Theo- 
doret, St. Athanafius , Philo, Jofephus , and others. The 
fecond is M. Fourmont , of the Academy of Belle i 
Lettres, in his Critical Refledtions upon the Hiftory 
of ancient Nations. As this learned Academick un- 
derftands ancient Languages to the bottom, he is 
the Man who has enlarged moft upon this Subject *> 
and he has applied, with fuch exaftneft, to the Pa¬ 
triarchs, the Characters of the firft Men drawn by 

Sanchonialhon\ 

* 

(1) Read the 4 Prop, of Huetius 's Demonft. Evangel. 

(2) See the Book infilled Homer Hebraizing. 
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Sanchoniatbon \ He finds fo great affinity between their 
Names, and thofe given them in Scripture, and their Cha¬ 
racters and ACtions fo nearly refembling what is (aid of 
them by Mofes, that it is often pretty difficult to hold out 
againft his Arguments. Farther, fays he, in his Preface, 
canone be blamed for following a multitude of Authors, 
all of them eminent either for Knowledge or Piety; 
and for endeavouring to find in the Patriarchs the 
Gods whom the Pagan World revered, Saturn in Noab % 
Pluto in Sbem, Jupiter Hammon in Cham ,, Neptune 
in Japhet , as Bochart has made out; Belus and Ju¬ 
piter in Nimrod , as others have maintained ; Minerva 
in the Idea we have of the Trinity, which Js the 
Opinion of Father Tournemine the Jefuit; Apollo in 
Jubal, with Father TbomaJJin , and fo of the reft ? Be- 
ftdes, continues he, nothing is more advantageous to Re¬ 
ligion than this Opinion ; in the fame way Huetius de¬ 
livers himfelf upon the SubjeCt (a). 

However great an Efteem I have for thefe great 
Men, I can never be induced to think that any wrong 
ufe the Poets could make of the Old Teftament, was 
capable of producing fuch a Heap of Fables, as is 
alledged: For, in the firft place, the Jews were a 
People greatly contemned by their Neighbours, little 
known to diftant Nations, and extremely jealous 
of their Law, and their Ceremonies, which they con¬ 
cealed from Strangers, as being Profane in their eyes, even 
at a time when they were obliged to live among them. 
In like manner, granting the Miracles wrought by 
God in Egypt in the time of Mofes to have been, 
publifhed, yet it is very unlikely that they who re¬ 
ported them to the Greeks , would have any great Va¬ 
lue for a Man who muft have been fo odious to 
them •, I make no, doubt but they gave the preference 
even to their own Magicians : or rather, would they 
not do all that in them lay, to cut off the very 
Memory of a Man who had plagued them fo much ? 

E 3 Farther, 

(a) Quo argumento vix validius ullum aut fp!endidius,ex gcnere 
forum qua? ratio ■ fuppeditat, ad fanciendam Scripturze Sacr* dig¬ 
nitatem reperio, quae, &c. Demonfi . Evang. p. 4. c. 3. 
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Farther, fhall we contradid all ancient Hiftory, and the 
moil authentick Monuments which mention the He¬ 
roes of Greece , let us know their Names,. their Pa* 
rentage, and the Place of their Nativity, to believe 
upon the Authority of a few trifling Etymologies, or 
fome flight Traces of Refemblance, that they were only 
copied from Mofes ? Might not feveral fimilar Events 
have happen’d in different places ? Might not Aga¬ 
memnon have thought of facrificing his Daughter 7- 
pbigenia , under the apprehenfion of lofing' the Com¬ 
mand of a fine Army, without any neceflity of con¬ 
founding this Event with Jeptha' s Sacrifice, whatever 
Refemblance we may find between the two Princeffes 
in their Name ( a ) and the Time when they lived (i)? 
The fame may be faid of Deucalion's Deluge, of Mi¬ 
nerva fprung from Jupiter's Brain, and fome other 
Fables, that feem to have an affinity with Scrip¬ 
ture-Truths. Is itimpoffible to fee the fame Events 
return upen the Theatre of the World ? Will there not 
always be Sacrifices made to Ambition ? Will not Mur¬ 
ders, Parricides, of. be feen every day ? So true it is, 
that one perfectly acquainted with the Hiftory of paft 
Ages, would fee a variety of Things recur, which 
have already come about more than once. After all, 
if there be an affinity between Fables and the Hi¬ 
ftory of Mofes, or of S&mpfon , it is only to be con- 
fidered as a remnant of Tradition, which nothing has 
been able to deface. There is no denying, for inftance, 
that the Remembrance of the univerlal Deluge, pre¬ 
served among all Nations, hns contributed to the em- 
beilifning of Deucalion's ; that fome Circumftances have 
been borrowed from Neab’s Hiftory, to that of Sa¬ 
turn and his Children, who lived fhortly after; efpecial- 
!y with refpeft to the Divifion of the World, as alfo 
in fome other things: but to thinkalmoft all the Fa¬ 
bles may be accounted for by that pretended Abufe of 
Mofes's Books, is to grope in the dark. 

Are 

(a) The Daughter of Jeptha was called 7fhianaffa t the Name 
which thmer gives to the Daughter of Agamemnon . 

(<7j The {acrifidcg Iphigtnia happened in the time of Jeptha. 
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Are Men really in earneft when they tell us, the 
Transformations of Proteus were invented merely from 
what the Scripture fays of Mofes's Rod (T) ? That 
Mercury was taken for the Meffenger of the Gods, 
and the Confidant in their Amours, -from nothing elfe 
but the Story of Canaan's Curiofity, which drew down 
Jtfoah' s Curfc upon him (2) P That the Hiftory of 
the Mufes has no other Foundation but the Corrup¬ 
tion of Mofes's Name ; and that they aferibed to them 
the Invention of Dancing and Mufick, only becaufe 
Miriam , whom the Greeks might poffibly call Mufa y 
fung a Song to a Dance (3) ? That the Fable which 
fpeaks of Mercury's conducing the Souls into Hell, is . 
founded upon Mofes's caufing the Earth to fwallow up 
dcithan and Abiram (4)? That Euriftheus perfec¬ 
ting Hercules , is Mofes giving JoJhua the Management ? 
That Vulcan falling from Heaven, is Mofes coming 
down from the Mount ? That Hercules's Combat 

1 

with Achelous , is the PafTage over Jordan ? That Pro¬ 
metheus loofed from Mount Caucafus by Hercules, is 
Mofes's praying upon the Mount while JoJhua is de¬ 
feating the Amalekites (5) ?* If one was to refine upon 
every minute Refemblance, I too might fay, that the 
Dog which knew Ulyjfes upon his return to Ithaca ( 6 ) 
is the fame with that of A obit, which carefied his 
young Mafter upon his return to Raguel ? That 
Achilles's Difcourfe to his Horfe, (7) is in imitation 
of Balaam's Converfation with his Afs (8) ? That 
the Expedition of the Argonauts , is but a diverfify’d 
Relation of Abraham's Journeyings, and thofe of the 
Ijraditcs in the Defart (9): That the Story of Phile¬ 
mon and Baucis is that of Abraham and Sarah ; or of Lot 
and his Wife (To): That the Fable of Niobe, is a Copy 
of 7 ^’sAffliftions (11): That of Laomedon , and of 
the Gods who built Arcy , the Hiftory of Laban and 
Jacob (12): That the Story of Orion , is drawn from . 

E 4 that 

(1) See Huet. Loc. cit. (2) Bocbart Phaleg. f 1. (3) Hud. 
Loc. cjr. (4) Id. ib. (5) Id. ib. (6) OdyfT. X 7. (7) 11 . b 19* 

(8) Nun, zi. (9) Compar. of Fables, T.i. p. 15$.(icy Id. T. 2. 
47 - (n) Id. T. 2. p. 59. (12) Id. Tom. 2. p. 151. 
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that of Jacob and Sarah ; and fo a world of others I could 
name, which however is no fuch eafy matter to prove. 

Farther, if there be fuch a perfeft Conformity be¬ 
tween the Heroes of the Bible and thofe in Fable, 

why do our moft celebrated Authors differ among 
themfelves ? Why is Mercury , according to Bocbart , 
the fame with Canaan , and in Huetius the fame 
with Mofes? How comes the one to tell us Her¬ 
cules is Sampfon , and the other that he is JoJbuai 
The one that Noah is Saturn , and the other that he 
is Abraham ? This variety of Opinions is a ftrong 
Prefumption againft the Hypothefis of thefe learned 
Moderns: It muft alfo be own’d that however ftu- 
died thofe Comparifons be, of which their Books are 
full, there are ftill fome things there that are but mere 
Suppofitions, to fay no worfe. Should a learned Au¬ 
thor, who, in examining the Annals of China, had 
found a confiderable Refemblance between one of their 
Emperors and one of our Kings of France in Name, 
Difpofition and Manners, take it into his head, that 
either the King of France muft have been Emperor 
of China, or the Chinefe Monarch King of France, 
I would fain know what reception he might expert 
from the World. 

There is nothing fc arbitrary as the Etymologies 
of Names we may often read of, and the Interpre¬ 
tation of them is wholly in the power of Fancy. 1 
am of opinion, that Orpheus and others travel’d 
into Egypt, in that very Period when the Jfraelitcs 
dwelt there ; but at the fame time, I believe they 
got more Information from thence in the pernicious 
Science of Magick, or at leaft in the vain Superfti- 
tions of that idolatrous People, than in the Know¬ 
ledge of the true God, whatever leveral of the learn¬ 
ed, after S. Juftin{ i), have thought on that head ; and 
belides, we have nothing remaining of this Orpbeis . 
In what, I pray you, do thofe who travel into foregn 
Countries take care to be informed, if it is not in 
their Religion, Laws, and Cuftoms ? Do they not 

• Corfu It 

- « 4 

(:) Cohort, ad Gnecos. 
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confult their Priefts and Doctors, rather than thofe 
of a People under captivity, hated, perfecuted, and with¬ 
al not very forward to reveal their Myfteries to Stran¬ 
gers ? I don’t indeed deny, that thofe ancient Poets were 
acquainted with feveral Truths, as the Unity of the God¬ 
head, the Immortality of the Soul, the Punifhments 
of Hell, the Rewards of Paradife ; Truths which 
notwithstanding that Apparatus of Fi&ions, with which 
they are drefled up, are confpicuous in feveral places 
of their Works: But are we therefore to believe they 
borrowed them from our infpired Writings ? Are they 
not rather the precious remains of Tradition, which 
nothing can deface 3 Sparks of Reafonand Nature’s 
Light, which are, toufe Tertullian’s Words, theTefti - 
many of a Soul naturally Chriftian? ‘Teftimonium Ani- 
w<e> naturalitsr Chriftian* (1). In a word, they are 
the Seeds of eternal Truth, that remained rooted in 
the Mind of Man, in his primitive State of Innocence, 

and had the God of Nature for their Author as well 

% 

as the Sacred Books. Non multum refert an a deo for¬ 
mula fit Aninue confidential an literis Dei (2). 

We may add, that Fables having taken their rife 
but a few Ages after the Deluge, when there was 
ftill a recent enough Tradition of what had hap¬ 
pened, even before Noah ; it is pretty probable that 
they who followed them, would be fure to adopt fome 
ftrokes of thofe antient Truths. Thus the Chao$ y the 
Golden Age, and fo many other Fables, are copied 
from the account Mofes gives of the Creation, the 
State of Innocence, and the happy Society primitive 
Mortals lived in. But as to thofe numberlefs Cir- 
cumftances, wherein Thomafiin (3) and after him the 
Author of Homer Hebraizing , find Mofes and that anci- 
entPoet agreeing together; I am of opinion, they would 
not have feen quite fo many, unlefs they had been 
favourably difpofed to find them. Let us then leave 
Greece in the pofleffion of her Heroes and Heroifm, 
and content ourfelves with faying, that however there 
are fome Fables whofe Original is owing to that Pa¬ 
gan 

Ci) Tert. de TefL Animse. (2) Idem ibid. (3) Aft. des Poet. 
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gan Pra&ice of perverting Scripture and Tradition ; 
yet the number of fuch is not fo great, as is com¬ 
monly believ’d. 

’Tis indeed undeniable, that Sanchoniathon alludes 
to the Hiftory of the firft Race of Men, tho’ he has 
quite diftorted it, as I hope to fhew, when the Frag¬ 
ment of that Author we have preferved by Eufebius , 
comes under Confideration : But this Author, who liv’d 
before, or not long after the ‘Trojan War, and who 
was not known in Greece till Philo of Byblos trans¬ 
lated him in the Time of Hadrian ; was he Pre¬ 


ceptor to Hcjiod and Homer , in whom we find all 
the Depth of the Grecian Mythology ? It is own’d 
iikewife, that the Greeks had ‘the Knowledge of their 
Gods from the Egyptian and Phenician Colonies that 
fettled among them; but the Hiftory of the Patriarchs 
muft have been confiderably obfcured in the time of 
Inacbus , Cecrops and Cadmus , Idolatry having been 
propagated through the Eajl feveral Ages before. We 
fhall however take care, as occafion offers, to give 
the Opinion of thefe learned Men, that the Reader 
may be able to judge for himfelf what fide of the 
Queftion to take ; for ’tis his Inftru&ion we feek after, 
without intending to byafs him in favour of one Hy- 
pothefis more than another. 

7 -, . f! r> __ _ A more plentiful Source of Fables, and 

eleventh bource , r . > 

Ignorance of an- more favourable to their Introduction, 
dent Hiftory. is the Ignorance of Chronology and an¬ 
cient Hiftory. As it was very late before they came 
to have the ufe of Letters, efpecially in Greece , fe- 
veral Ages paffed, during which they had no other 
way of preferving the Memory of remarkable Events 
but by Tradition, or at beft by fome Monuments, which 
in time became very ambiguous. Even when they be¬ 
gan to ufe writing, their firft Comnofitions were 


in time became verv ambiguous 
gan to ufe writing, their fir 


were 


not connefted Hiftories, but Encomiums, Songs, 'and 
Genealogies, fluffed with Fables, which the Priefts took 
pains to dreis up in the manner already hinted (i); 
infomuch, that nothing was to be found but Confu- 

fion 


(i) See the firtt Chsprer. 
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fion over all \ and even fuch as were inclined to fee 
farther into the Hiftory of Antiquity, after tracing 
back about three or four Generations, found them- 
felves in the Labyrinth of the Hiftory of the Gods, 
where they were every moment ftumbling upon Ju- 
filer , Saturn , Cains % and Delius. The Greeks efpeci- 
ally had no farther account to give of their Origi¬ 
nal this was the limiting Point of their whole 
Tradition, even among Perfons of better Underftand- 

As for others, they innocently gave out, 
that their Anceftors had fprung from the Earth like 
Mufhrooms, or Pifmires in the Foreft of Egina {a\ or 
from Cadmus's Dragon’s Teeth. However, as they 
were fond of being thought ancient, like moft other 
Nations, they forged a fabulous Hiftory of imaginary 
Kings, Gods and Heroes, that never had a being : 
And when they wanted to fpeak of the early times, 
about which they had got a few hints from the Co¬ 
lonies that had fettled among them, they only fub- 
ftituted Fable in the room of true Hiftory. If the 
Creation of the World was the point in queftion, out 

came the Fable of a Chaos: If it was about the firft In¬ 
ventors of Arts, inftead of Adam and Cain , who were the 
firft that cultivated the Ground, they afcribed the whole 
Honour of the Invention to Ceres and Triptolemus ; 
Pan , according to them, inftead of Abel , was the firft 
that led a paftoral Life •, to Apollo was given the Inven¬ 
tion ofMufick, whereas it is Jubal's by right: Vulcan 
with his Cyclops , pafs’d for him who had taught to 
forge Iron and Metals, in place of Tubal-Cain: Bac¬ 
chus with them, was the God of the Vine, which 
Noah drefs’d *, fubftituting at every moment their mo¬ 
dern Divinities, in room of the ancient Patriarchs, 
whom we learn from Scripture to have been the firft 
and true Inventors of Arts. They were mere Children, 
as Ariftotle taxes them, whenever they had occafion to 
fpeak of remote Times. They were even fo weak 
as to believe, that it was their Colonies had peopled 

all 


M 


S%ui rupto rohore nati , 


Cemfofitique luto nullos babuere parentes. 


Juv.Sat. 6. 
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all the other Countries, and deriv’d the Names of fuch 
of them as they knew, from the Names of their He¬ 
roes. Thus Europe was derived from Europa the Sifter 
of Cadmus ; Afia from the Mother of Prometheus ; A- 
frick from the Daughter of Epapbe ; Armenia from 
Animus ; Media from Medus ; the Perfians from Pen 
feus ; and fo others: not knowing that fuch Names 
were given to Places at their being firft inhabited, as 
denoted the Qualities of the Country or the Manners 
and Cuftoms of the People who came to it, as the 
learned Bochart proves (ij. Thus Europe got the 
Name from the Whitenefs of its Inhabitants; the Celt a 
were fo called upon account of their light-colour’d Hair; 
the Latins , becaufe they were addided to Magick ; the 
Lefirigonians , on account of their favage Nature ; the 
Cretans , for their Dexterity in handling the Bow ; the 
Thracians, from their Nobility. Sometimes too, the 
Number of Animals found in a Country, gave occafion 
to its getting* a Name that bore an AHufion to them. 
Thus that of Spain was taken from the Rabbits it was 
full of; the Ifland of Rhodes , from the Serpents ; the 
T own of Lyons, from the Ravens; the Hie of Icarus , 
from the Filh: fometimes alfo the Names were derived 
from the Woods andForeits with which a Countrv was 

j 

covered, as the Pyrenees ; or from thePafture-Grounds, 
as the Parnajfus: in fine, from the Fruits found in 
them, as Sais, in Egypt , from the Olive-Trees that 
grew there in abundance: Portugal , from its great 
number of Almond-Trees: or fometimes from theVul- 
cano’s that ifliied from the Mountains, as Mount Mina ; 
and fo of others. 

The fmalleft Ambiguities gave rife to a Fable. Plu¬ 
tarch , in the Life of Lycurgus , tells us, upon the Autho¬ 
rity of an Ancient, that Apollo having given fbme 
Cretans a Dolphin for their Guide, they came to Phocis , 
where they built the Town Cyrra: we plainly fee they 
had been conveyed thither in a Ship named the Dol¬ 
phin. So that it is not among the Greek Writers, we 
are to feek for the Origin of ancient Nations, nor other 

Monu- 


(i) In his Chan. 
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Monuments of Antiquity; they did nothing but copied 
from the Egyptians and other Eaftern People, who had 
themfelves filled their ancient Hiftory with Fables. 

Whenever they had occafion to find out the Origin 
of Towns and the Founders of them, it was always 
fome Hero, a Son of fome of their Gods. The City of 
Cyparijfa in Phocis , was inviron’d with Cyprefles, 
whence it had the Name •, and that of Daubs in the 


fame Country, was encompafed with Trees (i ) y whence 
its Name was borrowed. Thefe Originals were too 
fimple, they chofe rather to have recourfe to one Cypa- 
rijfus , and to the pretended Daidisz Tyrant, who gave 
their Name to thefe two Cities. Lycoreus had built 
that of Lycoreus upon the Parnajfus, which had got its 
Name from the many Wolves that were there. We 
might add here an infinite number of other Examples, 
but thefe may fufficefor what I have juft now advanced. 

’Tis therefore in the facred Scripture that the Truth 
of Antiquity mud be fought after: The profane Hi- 
ftorians commence only at the time of Ezra , that is, 
the laft of the facred Hiftorians, unlefs you take in the 
Author of the Maccabees. Homer himfelf, and Hefiod\ 


their moft ancient Poets, and their greateft Divines too, 
lived not till a long time after the War of Troy. As for 
Dares the Phrygian , DiBys of Crete, and fome others, 
granting they were not fictitious Authors, as they really 
are, they muft have lived but about the time of the Tro¬ 
jan War, a Period correfponding to the time of the 
Judges \ and would ftill have been much later than the 
Events recorded by Mofes. So that the Greeks were 
far from being inftrucfted in the Hiftory of the Times a 
little farther back, and their Hiftory never had any 
Ihew of Probability, till the time of the Olympiads , be¬ 
fore which, Varro owns, there is nothing to be feen in 


it but Confufion and Chimseras, 


But to clear up this whole matter, and to afcertain 
the time when Fables arofe, we muft diftinguifh three 
forts of Time; the Times unknown, the Fabulous, and 

the 


(f) Eujlath. upon the fecoud Book of the Iliad 
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the Hiftorical (i). The firft, which are as it were the 
Infancy and Nonage of the World, comprehend what 
had pafied from the Chaos, or rather from the Creation, 
to the Deluge of Ogyges, that fell out towards the 1600 th 
Year before Chrift. The fabulous Times take in a Se¬ 
ries of Events from the Deluge until the firfl Olympiad , 
where the hiftorical Times begin. It is proper to re¬ 
mark, that this famous Divifion made by Varro, has a 
regard only to the Greek Hiftory *, for not only the If- 
raelites, but even the Egyptians and Pheniciayis, had 
fome knowledge of the earlieft Times, by means of 
Tradition and Annals, tho* often dafli’d with Fables: 
but here we have to do only with the Greeks , who had 
but a very confiifed Knowledge of the firft Ages of the 
World ; and ’tis within the compafs of the fecond Pe¬ 
riod that we are to place the Origin of that prodigious 
number of Fables we find difpers’d thro’ their Poets. 
It muft however be acknowledged, that all the Ages of 
the fabulous Period, were not equally fruitful in Fables 
and Heroifm: without doubt, the one that has fur- 
nifhed us with the greateft Stock of them, was that of 
the Siege of Troy. 

That famous City was twice taken *, the firft time 
by Hercules, and 30 or 35 Years after, that is to fay, 
the Year before Chrift 1282, by the Grecian Army, 
under the Conduft of Agamemnon. At the time of its 
being firft taken, we fee upon the ftage Telamon, Her¬ 
cules, Tbefeiis, Jafon, Orpheus, Caftor and Pollux, and 
all thofe other Heroes of the Golden Fleece. At the 
fecond Siege appear the Sons or Grandfons of the for¬ 
mer, Agamemnon , Menelaus, Achilles, Diomede, Ajax , 
Heffor, Paris, yEneas, &c. and in the time which inter¬ 
ven’d between thefe two Epochs, happen’d the two 
Wars of Thebes, where appear’d Adrajlus , CEdipus, 
Etheocles, Polynices, Capaneus, and numbers of others, 
the eternal Subjefts of poetical Fables. Happy Age 
for Poems and Tragedies! Accordingly the Theatres of 
Greece have a thoufand times refounded with thefe il- 
luftrious Names. To which we may add, that thofe of 

France 

(0 *aS nrovt M vStKsti 'ifccuto,* See Cevferinss. 
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France yet ring with them every day ; infomuch thkt 
the Heroes of our‘own Age, who often deferve the 
Name better than thofe of Antiquity, dare not appear 
there but under ■ borrow’d Names. Nor is this the 
tiling that furprizes molt ; no, ’tis to fee the Divinities 
of Pagafi Fafhion introduced every day upon our Stage: 
defpicable Divinities! exhibiting in a Chriftian City, 
the hideous Reprefentation of their Debaucheries;. infi- 
much that one is doubly fhocked, to fee ancient Idolatry 
reviv’d there, with all the Pomp and Pageantry it for¬ 
merly wore at Athens or Rome^ and to think on the 
dangerous Leffons our Youth imbibe from a Syftem of 
mere Pagan Morality. 

In fine, the Greek Hiffiory, hitherto fo fabulous, put 
on a new Shape by'the Re-eftabliffiment of the Olym¬ 
piads \ from thence the Chronology of Fadts began to 
be fixed. ' 

Authors are not fully agreed about the time when 
the Olympick Games, that introduced this turn in Hi- 
fiory, were inftituted. Their Origin is buried in the 
irofoundeft Obfcurity. Diodorus Siculus fays no more 
iut that they were founded by the Cretan Hercules , 
without telling us either at what time, or on what oc- 
cafion ; but the nioft received Opinion among the 
Learned fi), is that Pelops was the Author of them, 

and that their firft Celebration was in £/zr, the twenty- 
ninth Year of the Reign of Acrifus, the thirty-fourth of 
the Reign of Sicyonj nineteenth King of Sicyone. and 
in order to adjuft thefe prophane Epochs to Scripture- 
Chronology, this was the: twenty-third Year of Deborah 1 s 
holding the Judge’s Office; Atreus , Son of Pelops , re¬ 
newed them, by a Decree for their fecond Celebration, 
the Year before Chrift 1418. Laft of all, Hercules , 
upon his return from the Conqueft of theGolden-Fleece, 
aflembled the Argonauts upon the Banks of the River 
Alpheus , near the City Pifa in Elis , to folernnize thefe 
very Games, as an Adt of Thank (giving for their happy 
Succefs in their Expedition ; and they promifed to re- 
aflemble there for the fame effedt, at the end of four 

r 9 

Years. 


(1) See Scaliger after Eufebius. 
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Years. Thefe Games however were difcontinued, till 
Iphitus King of Elis re-eftablifhed them 442 Years af¬ 
ter, the Year before the Chriftian /Era 777. This be¬ 
came the Grecian /Era, and henceforth they only rec¬ 
kon’d by Olympiads ; from which Period their Hiftory 
is no longer fo full of Fables. • 

This Divifion, as I have already remarked, proceeds 
from the Greeks , who were ignorant of Antiquities; 
and thofe very Times they call unknown or fabulous, 
are Times very well known when we bring them to an 
Agreement with facred Hiftory, and even with that of 
Egypt, and of feveral other Nations in Afia , a thing 
which has not been neglefted by the Learned: and this 
is what makes Scaliger (1) frequently complain, and 
that with deep regret, of thofe who gave them the 
name of Fabulous, rather than of Heroick, which 
would fuit with them better. Diodorus Siculus had 
faid before him, that however we cannot give the 
fame credit to the Accounts we have of thofe an¬ 
cient times, as to what has paffed in our own, yet we 
are not to look upon all that they relate of them as Fa¬ 
bles, fince they include the Aftions of thofe Heroes 
who are now fo celebrated. 

Be that as it will, the Olympiads have fcattered bright 
Beams of Light over the Chaos of Hiftory. So that 
the Learned are infinitely indebted to them ; but none, 
as I know, has paid his Acknowledgments to them with 
greater warmth than the fame Scaliger I have been 
quoting. He makes them one of the prettieft Com¬ 
pliments couldpoflibly come from a Scholar: “ Hail! 
“ fays he, ye divine Olympiads , facred Depofitaries of 
<c Truth # , ’tis yours to check the prefumptuous Rafh- 
<fi nefs of Chronologifts ; by you. Gleams of Light are 
44 dxffufed over Hiftory ; how many Truths had been 
46 buried intheAbyfs of Ignorance, but for you! In fine, 
4 ‘ by your means it is, we know with Certainty the 
“ memorable Tranfaftions even of Agesfo remote (2).” 

But enough of this Article *, we go on to the thir¬ 
teenth Source, taken from the Ignorance of Lan¬ 
guages. CHAP. 

(1) Can. Ifag. 1 .3. (2) Animadv. in Eufeb. Chron. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Continuation of the fame SubjeEl. 

I Gnorance of Languages, the Pbe - Thirteenth Source, 
nician efpecially, has alfo been a Ignorance of Lan- 
Source of an infinite deal ot Fables. &* a S es ' 

’Tis certain that feveral Countries in Greece were peopled 
by Colonies from Phenicia ; whofe Language, without 
doubt, would mix it felf with that of the Countries 
they came into (a) \ and as the Phcnician Language 
has many equivocal Words, the Greeks , who in afcer- 
times read their ancient Hiftory, which abounded 
with Pbenician Phrafes, finding there thefe equivocal 
Words, were fure to explain them in a fenfe that was 
moft to their tafte. There is even little room to doubt, 
but that the Pbcnicians knowing what ftrong propen- 
fion they had towards Fictions, would- impofe upon 
their Credulity a$ often as they were confulted. This 
was the Origin of numberlefs Fables: of which the 
following are examples, moft of them taken from 
Bochart. 

The word Alpha , or Ilpba, in the Phcnician Lan¬ 
guage, fignifying equally a Bull or a Ship ; the Greeks 
inftead of faying Europa had been conveyed in a Ship 
into Crete , gave out that Jupiter transform’d into a Bull 
had carry’d her off. In the fame Language, the Phe- 
nicians called themfelves Heveens , or Achiviens ; and 
as the word Chiva fignifies a Serpent, the Greeks light¬ 
ing upon it in the Annals of Cadmus , feigned the Story 
of that Prince’s being changed into a Serpent. Once 
more, from the word Sir, which imports a Song, they 
have made up the Fable of the Sirens. Mohs had ne¬ 
ver pafled among them for the God of the Winds and 
Tempefts, but for the word Mol , or Choi , \yhich fig¬ 
nifies a Tempeft. That Fable, which fays the Ship of 

(a) Iiocbart and Vcjpus have unanfwerably proved, that the Al¬ 
phabet Cadmus brought into Greece was Pbenician ; the Pelafgian 
was in ufe there before, and of the two together one Language was 
ccmpofcd. 

the 
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the Argonauts fpoke, and that Minerva had fet at the 
Helm one of the Oaks of the Foreft of Dodona> that 
gave Oracular Refponfes, owes its Origin likewifeto a 
double Entendre in the Pbenician Tongue, where the 
fame Word (ignifies, to fpeak, and to govern aShipfi). 

From the word Moun^ ‘or Mon* which imports Vice, 
they have made the God Mcmus , the Cenfor of the 
Faults of Men (2). The Fable of the famous Fountain 
of Cajtalie . in Pccciia, takes its rife in like manner from 
an equivocal Sound: as it run with a murmuring Noife 
that appeared to have fomething Angular (a) , and the effeft 
of its Water being to diiorderthe Imagination of thofe 
who drunk it, they fancied at firft it communicated the 
Gift of Prophecy *, and when the queftion was, how it 
came by this Virtue, they invented a Fable. A Nymph, 
fay they, was beloved by Apollo (3) *, while the God 
was one day in purfuit of her, fhe threw herfelf into 
this Fountain : Apollo , as a Confolation for the lofs of 
his Miftrefs, imparted to the Water the Gift of Pro¬ 
phecy. Had the Greeks underftood the Hebrew Lan¬ 
guage, they might eafily have feen that the Word CVz- 
fielia, comes from C aft ala , which fignifies Noife (4) > 
nor would they have run into fuch ridiculous Fables, 
the ordinary refort of their Ignorance. We have much 
the fame Account to give of the Origin of the Foun¬ 
tain Hippocrene , which, they fay, fprung forth upon 
Pegafus* s ftriking his Foot againft Mount Helicon , be- 
caufe the word Pigran , whence comes Hippigrana , and 
then Hippocrene , imports, to fpring from the Earth (b). 
The Fable of the Fountain Aretbufa and Alpheus her 
Lover, fo well defcribed by Ovid, has its Foundation 
in nothing elfe but fuch a poor Quibble. The Pheni- 
cians , upon their Arrival in Sicily, feeing that Fountain 
environ’d with Willows, named it perhaps Aipbaga , 

as 

« • 

1 

(i) See the Fable of the Argonauts , T.3. {2) Le Clere upon Hefted 

(a) Caftalheque fonans liqmdo pedelabkur unda, Virg.in Cuike 

(3} Lntatius. {a) Eochart Chen, 1 . 1 c. 16. 

(b) See Bscbart's Chav. 1. j. c. 16. andM. LeClerc upon Hefted 
From Pi^rar. the Greeks have made Ww/. p \\\•» tanguamab equock 
cncta voce; ideo Perfio fons caballinus ; nine nata fabula de fonte < 
terra edito, equi ungala percuila. 
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ns much as to fay, the Fountain of Willows (i). The 
Greeks who landed afterwards in the fame Place, not 
underftanding the Signification of the Word, and cal¬ 
ling to mind their River Alpheus (2), imagined, that fince 

the Fountain and the River had nearly the fame Name, 
they mud have had the fame Original too; and upon 
this, fome fprightly Wit made up the Romance of the 
Amours between the God of the River and theNymph 
Arcibufa . Almoft all the fucceeding Hiftorians were 
befool’d by this Fable, and gravely told that Alpheus 
eroded the Sea, and repaired into the Ifland of Sicily, 
jiieh to the Fountain of Arcthufa fa). One and the 

L J * * __ 

fame Pbcnician Root of the word Ncihhafcb might e- 
qually ftand for a Keeper, or a Dragon: When they 
read any Hiftory where this Word occurr’d, to denote 
the Keeper of fomething of Value, they werefure to fay 
it was a Dragon. Hence all thofe Fables of the famous 
Dragons, whom they fet to keep the Garden of the 
Hcfper ides , th tGolden-Fleece, the Cave at Delphi, and the 
famous Fountain of Thebes. In the room of Men they 
have fet over them fo many Monfters ; and what has 
authorized the Freedom they took, in applying the 
Pbcnician Word to that Senfe, is, that to be the Guar¬ 
dian of a thing of Worth, and to watch for its Prefer- 
vation, one muff be vigilant and ftarp-lighted; which 
is imported in the Greek Words Ufa and (by 

This is what has often deceived PaLcphatus , Diodorus , 
and fome others, who for explaining thefe Fables have 
fubftituted others in their room, and introduced Perfo- 
nages to whom they have given the Name of Draco. 
Juft fo when the Poets tell us, that the Gods terrified 
by the Menaces of the Giants, cloathed themfelves in 
Egypt with the Figure of feveral Animals (3), this is 
founded upon bare Allufions to the Phenician or He - 

F 2 brew 



(i) Bochart, 1 . 1. c. 18. (2) It runs thro’ Elis. 

(a) Bochart believes the word Arethufa comes from the Phenician 
word Arith, which f.gnifies a Rivulet. 

(b) LeClerc upon Hejiod , p. 63. Thefe Words, fays that Author, 
come from 0 $ 0 < and J'ffx0 uc / widen. Igitur credible ell eandem 
vocem Phenicia lingua & Serpentem & Cuflodem fignificafle. 

( 3 ) Ovid. Mct.l. 5. 
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brew Names, which gave occafion to thefe Fables. 
Thus, to condefcend upon Examples, ’tis unqueftio- 
nably certain, that their reafon for transforming the 
God Anubis into a Dog, is, that Nobeah fignifies, to 
bark: Apis into an Ox, becaufe Ahir fignifies an Ox: 
Venus into a Fifti: Juno into a Heifer , becaufe Aftarot, 
which was Juno's Name, fignifies Flocks: and Dag y 
which was that of Venus * or Aft arte, imports a Fift. 
Here I might produce a world of other Examples; but I 
hope before I have done to give fo many Proofs of it, 
as to convince the moft incredulous. 

What remains at prefent is to prove, that not only 
the equivocal Words in the Eaftern Languages have 
made way for numberlefs Fables, but thofe of other 
Languages befides. 

The equivocal Words in Greek , for inftance, have 
produced a vaft Number. From Crios (i), which was 
the Name of the Governour to^/jbtfWdPsChildren, and 
fignified a Ram, they have made up the Fable of the 
Ram with the Golden Fleece, as we fliall fliew at more 
length, when it comes to be explain’d. In like manner, 
they have turn’d Lycaon into a Wolf, becaufe his Name 
and that of the Animal are the fame. They have given 
it out that Cyrus was fuckled by a Bitch, becaufe his 
Nurfe, the Wife of Aftyages's Cow-herd, was called in 
Greek , Cyno (2), and in the Language‘of the Medes , 
SpacOy Names which import a Bitch (3). That Venus 
fprung from Sea-foam, becaufe Aphrodite , which was 
tie Name given to that Goddefs, fignified Foam. That 
the Temple of Delphi had been built with Wax, and the 
Wings of the Bees Apollo had brought from the Hyper¬ 
borean Regions, becaufe Pi eras (4., whofe Name im¬ 
ports a Wing, had been the Architect. The fame 
thing is to be laid of other Fables, where we meet with 
fome Infants that have been nurs’d by She-Goats, as 
AEgijibes j or by a Hind, as Telephus , the Son pf Hercu¬ 
les , becaufe their Names anfwer to the Names of thofe 
Animals. 

But 

U) c 2?{2) otTo res E-vyls- (5) Herodo.t 1 .(4) 
Tjisv ;, Pcana. 
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« * 

But to add more Probability to all thefe Ori- Fourteenth 
gins, it will be proper to fhew in a few Words, Source - 
and by inconteftable Examples, that the Greeks got 
moft of their Fables from Egypt and Phenicia. 

The Greeks are far from being fo ancient as the other 
People of the Eaft ; Arts and Politenefs were reigning 
in Egypt, when the Weftern Nations were ftill living 
in a brutifhr Rufticity : *twas from Colonies that came 
from the Eaft, that they learnt to build Cities, to 
live in Society, and to wear Clothes. From them they 
had the Ceremonies of Religion, the Worfhip of the 
Gods, and Sacrifices. This is a thing not to be called 
in queftion, after the plaineft Teftimony of the moft 
ancient Authors. The Fables were interwoven with 


Religion, they were the Foundation it was built upon: 
it was Fable that introduced a multiplicity of Gods which 
they fubftituted in room of the true one: thus by learn¬ 
ing the Religion of the Egyptians , the Greeks learned 
their Fables likewife. Certain it is, for inftance, that 
the Woribip of Bacchus was formed upon that of OJtris •, 
Diodorus fays fo in more places than one (i). The ob- 
fcene Repre fen tat ions of their Hemes and Priapus , were 
they not the fame with the Phallus of the Egyptians ? 
For all that Herodotus has faid to the contrary, it was the 
Pdafgi who taught them thefe infamous Myfteries: The 
Pelafgi , notwithftanding they were fo ancient in Greece , 
were modern in companion of the Egyptians \and as they 
were Vagrants, fome one of them might have left Area - 
dia, their firft place of Abode, and travelled into Egypt, 
Cadmus and Melampus had brought that Woribip into 
€t 'eece \ and the former underwent a load of Perfecu- 
tion, fo as to be even expelled the Kingdom, only for 
oppofing the Innovations they had introduced into the 
Feftivals of that ancient Divinity. Such was the tem¬ 
per of the Greeks ; they changed both the Names and 
Ceremonies of the Eaftern Deities, to make it afterwards 
be believed that they were Natives of their own Coun¬ 
try ; as we fee in this Example, in that of IJis, whertn 
they named Diana, and in an infinity of others. The 

F 3 Fable 






(i) L. 1. (2) L. 2. 
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* 

Fable of Derceto , or of Atergatis , is it not the very 
fame with that of Dagon ? Is not this a Name the 
Greeks have compounded of thefe two, Adir and Agon % 
a great Fifh ? as Selden demonftrates (i): and is not 
this the reafon of Ovid’s faying, Derceto was turn’d into 
a Fifh ? The Fable of Venus, and Adonis , was it not 
originally from Syria ? and if they gave out that this 
Goddefs fprung from the Sea, the reafon is, that her 
Worihip was conveyed from the Coafts of Syria into 
Cyprus , from that to Cythera , and thence into Greece . 
Io changed into a Cow, is it not the fame with IftSy 
whom the Egyptians worfhipped under the Figure ot 
that Animal ? And if, according to Plutarch (2), there 
was an ancient Tradition importing that Goddefs to 
have been metamorphofed into a Swallow, is it not 
owing to this, as Bochart remarks (3), that Sis in the 
Eaftern Languages (ignifies a Swallow ? The Fable of 
Arachne changed into a Spider, comes it not from, the 
Hebrew Word Arag, which fignifies to fpin ? a Term 
theScripture ufes for theNets the Spiders weave. That 
of Efculapius fuckled by a Bitch, is it not alfo of Pbe¬ 
lli dan growth ? And tho’ Sanchoniathon had not faid 
it in fo many words, might we not fee the Compofition 
of that Name and Fable in the two Hebrew Words, Is 
Calibi , Vir caninus , whence the Greeks have made 
;their Afclepics, and the Latins their Efculapius? Why, I 
pray you, was Diana faid to have been changed into a 
Cat, but becaufe thatGoddefs, according to Herodotus (4), 
was called in Egypt, Bubafte * which fignifies a Cat, in 
the Language or the Country, as we learn Sxo\\\ Stepha¬ 
nas (5). The Mercury of the Latins , the Hermes of 
the Greeks , and the Eh cut at of the Gauls,, were they 
not all copied from the ancient Phot of the Egyptians ? 
The whole Train of Fables the Poets wrought into 
their Hades ; in one word, their whole Poetical Syftem 
of Hell, was it not derived from Egypt ? Diodorus Si¬ 
culus (6), and Porphyry (7) are clear upon this head, 

and 

- (1) De Diis Syrus, $ynt. 2. c. 3. (2) In Ifide. (3) De Anl- 

xnai- p. 2. 1 . 10. {4) L. 2. p. 156. (5) -In voce Bubaftis. 

(6J L. 1. (7) L. 5. de Abft. 
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and we {hall prove it at very great length in the Sequel. 
Did not Pythagoras borrow from that fame People all 
his Reveries about the Metempfychofts , and Homer his 
Fable of the Meta?norphofes of Proteus ? I might pro¬ 
duce feveral others befides; but what we have given 
are more than fufficient to evince that the far greater 
Part of the Greek and Latin Fables came from Egypt 
and Pbenicia: That Bochart and fome others were in the 
right to have frequent recourfe to the Eaftern Languages 
for unravelling them ; and that any difficulty we have 
in finding them out. is owing to this, that the Greeks , 
who on the one hand had an extreme A ttachment to Fic¬ 
tions, and on the other, coveted a Name of great An¬ 
tiquity, chufing rather to afcribe their Original to the 
Pilmires of the Foreft of Egina , or to Cadmus 9 s Teeth 
of a Serpent, than to own their Defcent from a foreign 
People, turned every thing, Names, Adventures, and 
even the Ceremonies of Religion into Fable 5 intend¬ 
ing thereby to ftiew, that the Origin of all was among 
them, and that they were indebted to no Nation either 
for their Gods, or their Heroes. This, without doubt, 
is the Reafon, why in the Greek Poets we meet with 
the Egyptian Fables fo disfigured, that it would be dif¬ 
ficult to trace their Origin without the help of the. 
Languages; and why we fee fuch a Difference between 
what Plutarch and Diodorus fay of Jfts and Oftris after 
the Priefts of Egypt , and what the Poets tell us of Io> 
Bacchus , and Diana y that it would tempt one to think 
the Divinities are not the fame. 

In the firft Chapter we laid down Rules and Examples 
to diftinguilh in general, the Oriental Fables from the 
Greek and Latin. This would be the proper Place to 
fpeakof the time when the^ Fables begun;, but to fix 
them to a precife Epoch, is a thing impoffible: we only 
know they are very ancient, fince we find them in the 
oldeft Remains we have of prophane Antiquity m , to 
which we may add, that the different manner they are 
told in by the earlieft Poets, is an unqueftionable Proof of 
their having been diffufed, before their time, thro* the 
Nations whofe ancient Tndition was probably wrought 

F 4 into 
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into them. But to fay fomething more particular, I am of 
opinion, if Fables, as well as Idolatry which they appear 
fo naturally connected with, were not introduced before 
the Deluge, fo as to corrupt the Religion of Cain and 
his Family, they fprung up at leaft foon after, in the 
Family of Ham and his Son Canaan , the firft Founders 
of Idolatry. Thus we may look upon Pbenicia and 
Egypt as the firft Theater of Fable, whence they paffed 
with the Colonies to the Weft, and to Greece efpecially, 
where they incredibly multiplied, the Greeks having a 
powerful Byafs towards Fictions. From Greece they 
came into Italy, and the other Countries. 

It is certain th?.t one who traces ancient Tradition but 
a little, may eafiiy find this to have been the Progrefs 
of Idolatry and Fables, which always kept pace with 
one another. We are not then to imagine Homer and 
Hefed were the In venters of tliofe Fables: Idolatry was 
elder than either of them, and by confequence, Fables, 
that have a neceffary Connection with it, were fo too. 
The Poets who had gone before thofe now mentioned, 
had in all appearance filled their Works with them, and I 
make no doubt but/A;;/erhad Models which he has imi¬ 
tated. Wou’d ever the Greek Poetry have fet out with 
fuch mafterly Pieces? Undoubtedly there had been Poets 
before him, who had handled the Subjedt of the Trojan 
War, and had compofed Iliads , wherein it is likely the 
Intercourie of the Gods with Men, and the other Fables 
took place, as in the Iliad and Odyffey for we muft 
not think the Gods of Greece owe their Origin to the 
Poems of Homer and Hefwd. Thefe two Poets, and 
thofe that went before them, had in their Works fol¬ 
lowed the Principles of the Theology of their Country, 
the Sviiem whereof had been formed from the time of 
Cccrops, who eftabliihed in Greece the Worfhip of the 
Egyptian and Pbenician Divinities, as appears from the 
Teftimony of the Ancients, as may be feen in St. 
Epipbanius (i). The other Heads of Colonies, fuch as 
Cadmus , who brought into Greece the Myfteries of 
Bacchus and Ofiris , purfued the fame Method ; now 

thefe 

(*) In his firft Book of Herefies, Sect 7. 
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theft Heads of Colonies were all of them prior to thefe 
two Poets by many Ages. But to fay all in a word, 
the Greek Poetry is nothing but a Copy of that ancient 
Poetry fo well known in the Eaft, and which Mofes 
has fo happily employ’d in thofe admirable Songs, where¬ 
in he celebrates with fo much Majefty, the Vi&ories of 
the God of Hofts over the Enemiesof the Hebrews ; and 
perhaps too it is that facredlntercourfe of the God of lf 
rael with his People, (a thing fo often intimated by that 
divine Legiflator) which has given the Poets that came 
after, a handle to bring in their Gods with Men, upon 
all occafions, not having any other way to explain that 
divine Providence which direfts all Events, and ap¬ 
pears in thefe divine Songs fo deeply concern’d for our 
Interefts. Thus the earlieft Truths have given rife to 
Fables of the greateft Antiquity, which were afterwards 
multiplied according to the Humour of the People that 
adopted them. 

We may farther remark, that the Fables which came 
from Pbenicia and Egypt, were not all of them propa¬ 
gated weftward, I mean towards Greece and Italy ; 
many of ’em parted over into the Indies with the Colo¬ 
nies that fettled there; hence there are few Countries 
where a Tradition is not to be found of the Combat of 
the Giants, and of the War they waged with the Gods, 
as may be feen in feveral Authors (a). In the moft 
diftant Countries you meet with many traces of ancient 
Fables, where, disfigured as they are, they may yet 
be known : thus it is likewife with the Idolatry of thefe 
Nations ; notwithftanding the Changes it has under¬ 
gone, ftill it appears to be derived from the ancient, 
which the Colonies had brought with them into remote 
Climates. Upon which, Laffiteau 1 s Work may be con¬ 
futed, with refpeft to the Safages of America , whofe 
Manners, according to him, refemble thofe of primi¬ 
tive Mortals. But it is time to pafs on to another 
Source. 

As 

(a) See what M. Dellon has wrote on this head, in his third Volume 
of the Divinities worfhipp'd by the Indian Nations, thofe efpecially 
upon the Coafts of Malabar , and the adjacent Countries ; and what 
Father Laffiteau has faid upon it in his Manners of the Savages, V. 3. 
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Afifteenth Source, As in thofe early Periods the Art of 
Ignorance of Geo- Navigation was brought to no great per- 
grapty. feftion, and they were but little ac¬ 

quainted with Geography, their Voyages were ex¬ 
tremely hazardous. When they came afterwards to 
relate thefe Voyages, they mingled with them a deal of 
Fables; thus they never fpoke of the Ocean but as a 
Place overfpread with Darknefs, where the Sun went 
every Evening to bed in the Palace of Tetbys (a). 

The Rocks that form the Streights of Scyl/a and Cha- 
rybdis , parted for two Moniters that fwallowM up their 
Ships. The Sympkgades or the Cyanea at the mouth 

of the Euxins Sea,. were reprefented as though they 
run together to devour VdTeis as they were failing be¬ 
tween them: the Cimmerians , as a People buried in in¬ 
ternal Darknefs: the Arimafpians and IJjedenians , as 
Men that had but one Eye: the Hyperboreans , as a Race 
that lived a thousand Years without Pain or Sicknefs, 
diftrefied with none of the Injuries of Life. Here was 
a People covered over with Feathers; there Man- 
Monfters wanting Heads, as the Acephali ; or with 
a Dog’s Head, as the Cynocepbaii ; fome whole Ears 
reach’d down to their Heels ; others, in fine, who had 
but one Foot, for fuch are the ridiculous Fidtions their 
Relations of the Indies and Northern Regions were made 
up or: every where they were obliged to quell tremen¬ 
dous Menders. If any one viftted the Pcrfian Gulph, 
he told how he had come to the Extremity of the riling 
Sun, and to that Region where Aurora opens the Bar¬ 
rier of the Day. Per feus , for having ftoutly ventur’d 
to pafs the Straights of Gibraltar , in his way to the 
Orkneys , had the winged Pegefus given him, with the 
Equipage of Pluto and Mercury ; as if it had been im- 
poffible to accomplifh fd long a Voyage, without fome 
fupernatural AfEftance. 

What ridiculous Fables, what childifh Fidtions do we 
meet with in the fpurious Orpheus ^ in Apollonius Rhodius, 
on the Subjedb of the Return of the Argonauts j how 

many 

( a ) • ♦ . Tarteffos fhbntenti confeia Phcebo. Sil. ltd. 1 . 3. 
iVc/Terat Octiduus Tarteffia Littora Phcebus. Ovid.Met. I.14. 
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many unknown Countries and People do they make 
them light upon in that chimerical Voyage ? Who is 
there can tell where lay the Cimmerians of Homer, and 
where the Ifland of Calypfo ? 

To all thefe Sourceg of Fable we may sixteenth and 
add, a Concern to fave the Honour of laf. Source, the 
the Ladies. If a frail Princefs yielded to , « 1 1 

her Lover, there were Flatterers enough ™ 

to call in fome friendly Deity to fereen her 
Reputation: He could be no other than aGod in human 
Form who had triumph’d over the coy infenfible Fair ; 
by this means her Reputation was fafe, and the Gal¬ 
lantries of that fort, far from being infamous, were 
highly honourable. There was not a Man, even to 
the too good-natur’d Spoufe himfelf, but humoured 
the thing •, and the Story of Paulina and Mundtis is 
not the only Monument we have of the fottifh Credulity 
of Husbands. Mundus , a young Roman Knight, had 
deeply fallen in love with Paulina , and after all his 
Efforts to touch her Heart had prov’d in vain, he be¬ 
thought him of gaining the Priefts of Anubis , who af- 
fured Paulina that the God was enamour’d with her.; 
that very night was Paulina led to the Temple by her 
own Husband. A few days after, Mundus , whom /he 
chanc’d to meet, let her into the Secret. Paulina , in a 
defperate Fit, carried her Complaint before Tiberius \ 
who, as much Tiberius as he was, caufed the Priefts of 
Anubis to be burnt, the Statue of the God to be thrown 
into the Tiber , and Mundus he fent into exile (i). 

Certain it is, that an infinite deal of Fables draw their 
Origin from this Source: witnefs that of Rhea Silvia ,. 
the Mother of Rhemus and Romulus (2). Her Uncle A- 
mutius got into her Cell, and her Father Numitor fpread 
it abroad that the Twins fhe brought forth had been 
begot by the God of War. Often the Priefts. them- 
felves, when they were not proof againft a Woman’s 
Charms,, made her believe fhe was the Favourite of the 
God they ferv’d, and lhe' put herfelf in order for lying 

in 

(1) Jof. Ant. 1 .18. (2) Dion. Iialic. Ant. Rom, . 1 . n. Tit. 

lav. Li. 
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in the Temple, whither (he was conduced by the Pa¬ 
rents, in form(i). Thus at Babylon* a Woman, one 
ofthofe whom Jupiter Belns had left his Prieft to (ingle 
out, laid herfelf down in his Temple. Hence that great 
ftock of Children they have father’d upon the Gods. 


CHAP. VII. 

In 'which the Origin of Ovid’j Metamorphofes, and 

thojc of 'fane other Poets , is examin'd. 

T HAT nothing of confequence about the Origin 

of Fables may be omitted, we muft add to what 
has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, that aim oft the 

whole of thofe we find in the Metamorphofes of Ovid , 
Hyginus , and Antoninus Liberalise are merely founded 
upon figurative and metaphorical ways of fpeaking: 
they are commonly real Matters of Fad, with an ad¬ 
dition of fome fupernatural Circumftance by way of 
Embellifhment. The retired Life, for example, which 
Cadmus and Her mi one led in Illyricam, after they were 
difpofiefied of the Throne of Thebes , gave rife, no doubt, 
to the Story of their being turned to Serpents; efpe- 
cially with the help of the equivocal Terms, which we 
(hall fpeak of in their Hiftory. The Cruelty of Lycaon , 
who offered up human Sacrifices to Jupiter Lycaus , 
occafioned his Metamorphofis into a Wolf. Ceyx and 
Alcyone have been transformed into King’s-fifhers, to 
give us the Idea of a perfed Love between Man and 
Wife. When any Princefs had died of Grief for the 
lofs of her Husband or Children, the Elegy compofed 
upon that occafion turn’d upon changing her to a Foun¬ 
tain or Rock. The Agility and Nimblenefs of Pe - 
riclymenus, Nejior’s Brother, who was (lain by Hercules , 
gave them a handle to fay, that young Prince affum’d 
all kind of Shapes, and turned himfelf to an Eagle. 
We are to think the fame way of Proteus , Thetis , and 
Metre the Daughter of Erifitthon. If any one made 
himfelf odious, as Afcalapbus , they had him chang’d 

to 

(1) Herod. 1 .1. c. 381. 
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to an Owl. Midas's Stupidity, or poffibly his exqui¬ 
site Senfe of Hearing, made him be complimented with 
the Ears of an Afs. Amphion is faid to have rear’d up 
the Walls of fhebes by the Sound of his Lyre, becaufe 
he had the Eloquence to perfuade a barbarous People 
to build a.City, and dwell there in Society: Orpheus to 
have charm’d the Tygers and Lions, and made the 
Trees and Rocks fenfible of his harmonious Notes, be¬ 
caufe he had fuch an infinuating perfuafive Art, that 
nothing could (land before the force of his Eloquence. 
Inilead of faying that fuch a one was cured of a defpe- 
rate Difeafe, as Hippclittis, they gave him out to be rifen 
from the Dead •, and the Phyfician, who had taken 
care of him, was always Efculapius. 

Sometimes a Similitude of Names gave rife to the 
Transformation ; thus, Picas was turned to a Wood¬ 
pecker, Cygnus to a Swan, Hierax to a Spar-Hawk, 
Alopis to a Fox, the Cercopes to Monkeys. In fine, 
we meet with Fables; which are the Produft of the 
Poet’s Imagination: thus, to let us know that Cephalus 
rofe betimes in the Morning to go a hunting, they 
feigned that Aurora in love with the Boy, forc’d him 
away •, that Hebe, the Goddefs of Youth, made Mas 
Hercules 9 s Companion to renew his Age, becaufe he 
lived to a great length of Years, and retain’d his Vigour 
to the Extremity of old Age: that Jafon was beloved 
by Ceres, becaufe 5 twas he brought Agriculture to per- 
feftion, an Art introduced into Greece by that Goddefs : 
that Evdymion had interviews with Liana on the Moun¬ 
tains of Carla, becaufe there it was that Shepherd ap- 
ply’d himfelf to ftudy the Courfe of the Moon j and 
io of others. 

We meet with others that are only metaphorical De- 
feriptions of fome natural Effects •, thus the Amours of 
Apollo and Daphne , denote the perpetual Verdure of 
the Laurel, called Daphne by the Greeks . In Ihort, 
we may take it for granted that all the Transformations 
they attribute to "Jupiter and the other Gods, were no¬ 
thing but fo many Symbols to fignify fuch means as the 
Princes that bore thefe Names praftifed, in order to 

fed uce 
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feduce their Miftrefles. Thus, the Gold Pretns em¬ 
ploy’d for inticing Dance, made them fay, he turn’d 
himfelf into a Shower of Gold; or elfe, as.Euftatbius 
obferves(i), thefe pretended Metamorphofes were no¬ 
thing but fo many Gold Medals engraved with fome 
fuch Devices, and which Gallants made prefents of to 
their Miftrefies; Prefents more effe&ual by the rarity 
of the Metal, and the finenefs of the Engraving, to make 
impreffion upon Women, than real Metamorphofes. 

One Remark more is necefiary before we conclude 
this Article ; that there never was a Country more 
productive of Fables than Greece. Not content with 
thofe ihe got from the Eaft, /he invented an infi¬ 
nite deal of new ones. To be convinced of this, we 
need but examine that immenfe Colle&ion of them Ovid 
has made up, and we /hall fee that of the fifteen 
Books, which comprehend his Metamorphofes, thirteen, 
or thereabout, are compofed of nothing but Greek Fables. 
In the firft Chapter I have laid down Rules and Ex¬ 
amples to diftinguifh them. The Language in which 
they appear to have been framed, is the leaft precarious. 
If the Names are taken from the Eaftern Languages, 
they are foreign to Greece ; and if they are Latin Names, 
the Fables are to be reckon’d of an Italian Original. 
Now upon this Principle, there are few of them in 
Ovia’s Metamorphofes, but are originally Greek ; for if 
you except thofe about the Chaos ; the Formation of 
Man; the Companions of Cadmus fprung from the 
Serpent’s Teeth ; that of Derceto chang’d to a.Filh, 
£emirantis to a Pigeon, Pyramus and Thisbe , Ino and 
MeHcert ns j Cadmus and Her mi one, the Medufa, Atlas, 
Andromede , Ceres , Afcalaphus , the Gods conceal’d in 
Egypt, Minerva ; Proteus , Byhlis , Memnon, the Cabiri, 
and a few others ; and thofe in fhort which compre¬ 
hend the half of the fourteenth Book, and the whole 
fifteenth, which are evidently made up of Fables purely 
Latin , all the reft are originally Greek, , as might eafily 
be made out. 

Such 

— 

{1) Upon the nr It Book of the Iliad. 
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Such is the Origin of moft of the Fables; and 
when we cannot find the Solution of them in the 
Sources I have mentioned, it may eafily be found in 
thofe Metaphors. 

But after having laid open the Sources of fo many 
particular Fables, we muft go fome fleps higher, to 
a Spring more remote, and give the Hiftory of the 
Cofmogonies and Tbeogonies of the ancient Nations; 
that is to fay, their manner of conceiving the Origin 
and Formation of the World, and the Generations of 
their Gods; here it is chiefly we /hall fee, to how many 
Errors Man is abandoned, when he has no other Guide 
but his own Light. 
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* » 

Of the different I’heogonies, of which we have any 
Remains in Antiquity ; or the Sentiments of the 
Ancients about the Origin of the World, and of 
the Gods. 

S INCE the Opinion of the Ancients about 
the Origin of the Gods was always mix'd with 
that of the Origin of the World, as a learned 
Englijh Writer (i) has very -well obferved, and as 
is eafy to be judg’d from the celebrated Fragment 
of Sanchoniathcn ; I fhall be obliged in this Book to 
explain the one as well as the other. 

They who are only acquainted with Mythology from 
the Works of the Greeks and Rowans, whether in Profe 
or Verfe, are apr to takq the former for the Founder and 
Inventor of thofe monftrous’Fiftions their Religion was 
' made up of, and of all the Gods they ador’d. But cer¬ 
tain it is, the Greeks were Moderns when compared 

with 

(i) Cudwor. Intel. Syf. p. 3^2. 
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with the Eaftern Nations it was late before their Coun¬ 
try was peopled, and they had their Religion, Cere¬ 
monies and Myfteries from Phenician and Egyptian 
Colonies. Thus, 5 tis among the Aftalicks we are to 
feek for the Origin of Idolatry. I lhall begin with the 
Tradition of th e Chaldeans, as the moft ancient People 
we know, and from them I lhall pafs on to others. 

CHAP. I. 

The Tradition of the Chaldeans. 

T HERE is no difputing the Chaldeans the Ho¬ 
nour of being one of the moft ancient Nations in 
the World. Nimrod , their firft King, lived even in 
the time of Peleg, and he is looked upon to be the Au¬ 
thor of the mad Pro]eft of the Tower of Babel. This 
People, according to Jcfephus (i), took care from the 
earlieft Periods of time, to preferve, by publick Infcrip- 
tions and other Monuments, the Memory of all Oc¬ 
currences, and to employ the wifeft Men of their Na¬ 
tion in writing their Annals *, but there is no better 
Proof of the Antiquity of the Chaldeans, than the agree¬ 
ment of their Opinion about the Origin of the World, 
the ten Generations that went before, and the other ten 
that came after the Deluge, with Mofes’s Writings. 

The Hiftcry of the Chaldeans had been wrote by four 
ancient Authors, Berofus, Abydenns , Apollodoms , and 
Alexander Polybiftor: we have only fome Fragments or 
their Works now remaining in Jofephtis , Eufebins , and 
Syncellus. 5 Tis in the laft (2) we find that fmall piece of 
Berofus upon their Theogony. A Man, or rather a Mon- 
fter, half Man and half Filh, fprung from the Red Sea, 
appear’d, fays that Author, near a Place in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Babylon. He had two Heads ; that of the 
Man was below that of iheFifh. To his Fifths Tail 
were joined the Feet of a Man, and he had human Voice 
and Speech; his Image is preferved to this very day 
in Painting. Berofus fays of him that he was dtppsm 9 

which 

(i) L. contra. Apioa. (2) Pag. 283 and 29. 
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which Goar tranflates, Animal ratione deftitutum \ but 
as this does not appear agreeable to the Idea the Chal¬ 
dean Author had of him, and Aphrenon not being a 
Greek word, it muft be an Error in the Text ofSyncellus , 
and ought to be read S^mv^jlrenitusy as a learned Mo¬ 
dern conjedtures. Be that as it will, this Monfter, ac¬ 
cording to the Chaldean Author, abode with Men by 
day, without Food, and taught them the Knowledge 
of Letters and Sciences, and the Practice of Arts, to 
build Cities and Temples, to enadt Laws, to apply 
themfelves to Geometry, to fow and gather Grain and 
Fruits; in a word, whatever could contribute to civi¬ 
lize their Manners. At Sun-fetting, he withdrew into 
the Sea, and fpent the Night in the Waters. Other 
fuch Monfters appeared after him, and Berofus promifed 
to unfold thefe Myfteries in his Hiftory of the Kings, 
but we have nothing of that Work remaining. The 
fame Author adds, that Oannes had wrote a Book about 
the Origin of Things, in which he taught that there 
was a time when all was Water and Darknefs, and in 
them were contained Animals of a monftrous Form, 
Men with two Wings, others with four, having two 
Heads upon the fame Body, one of a Man, the other 
of a Woman, with the Diftindtions of eitherSex. That 
fome were feen with the Legs and Horns of a Goat; 
while others had the fore or hind Parts of a Horfe, 
like the Hippo centaurs. Others were born with the 
Head of a Man and the Body of a Bull \ that the Dogs 
had four Tails, with the Hind-parts of a Fifh. That 
all the Animals, in fhort, were of a monftrous and ir¬ 
regular Make, and like the Reprefentations of them 
to be feen in the Temple of Belas. This Author added 
farther, that a Woman named Qmoroca (a) was Miftrefa 
of the Univerfe, and that Belus clove her afunder^ 

(a) The Learned have fought out many Etymologies of that 
Name of this Omroca. I agree with Syncellus , who makes it fignifjr 
the fame thing with Thalath in the Cbaldaick, or the Greek Thai a ft a, 
or ThafaJ/a, the Sea: which brings it to one of the moft ancient O- 
pinions, the fame which was adopted by Thales the Milcjian, that 
Water was the Principle of all Things ; or, to fay the lame thing 
poetically with lbmer % that the Ocean was the Father of the Gods. 

G . form’d 
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form’d Earth of the one Part, and Heaven of the other, 
and put all thofe Monfrers to death. Then this God 
divided the Darknefe, feparated Earth from Heaven, 
arid ranged the Univerfe in order *, and after the De- 
ftru&ion of the Animals, who could not fupport the 
Splendor of the Eight, feeing the World defolate, he 
ordered one of the Gods to cut off his Head, to mix 
with Earth the Blood which flow’d from the Wound, 
and or it to frame Men and Animals j after which, he 
fram’d the Stars and the Planets, and thus finifti’d the 
Production of all Beings. 

This, according to Alexander Polyhijlor\ is what the 
nrft Book of 3erofi{s contained, that is, a grofs Syftcm 
of Phyficks, and a Theogony no lefs fo. ’Tis true, 
this Author thought the whole Syitem allegorical i but 
what Allegories could render it fup port able ? However, 
monftrous as it is, it appears to be only a disfigured 
Tradition of the Hiftory of the Creation, taken either 
from the Books of Mofis , or from a Tradition ft ill more 
ancient. It feems plain, that the place where Mofes 
fpeaks of the Darknefs that covered the Earth, then 
mix’d with the Water, o Tenebra emit fuper faciem 
nb;jfi (i), is the Foundation of this whole Cofmogony, 
in which die Chaldeans had feign’d thofe Monfters, 
whofe Hiftory we have now read, to give a more fen- 
lible and hideous Defcription of that State of Confuficn 
which reigned in the World immediately after the 
Creadon. 

As to what regards the forming of Man, ’tis evident 
that the Hiftory thereof is likewjfe taken from the De¬ 
fcription of Mcfes, who fays, that God, after he had as 
it were exerted himfelf in the Production of this Matter- 
piece, tcck cf the Earth, which he tempered with Wa¬ 
ter, and breath’d into it a living Spirit. Thefe laft 
Words, it would item, gave the Author of the Chal- 
di&n Syftcm occaficn to fay, that Bel had order’d his 
Head to be cut off ; or, according to another Tradition, 
that he himfelf had cut off that of Ornoreca , whence 
Eercuts concludes, this was the caufe of Man’s being 
endued with Intelligence. As 
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, As for thofe Man-monfters, who had two Heads, 
four Arms, and both Sexes, we may reckon the Idea 
of them to have been likewife taken from thofe Words 
of Mofes j where the Hiftorian, in the fecond Chapter, 
making a Recapitulation of what he had faid in the 
firft, fubjoins, in fpeaking of Adam and Eve, Mafcu - 
lum (A F(emin am creavit illos $ and ’tis this Notion of 
th t Chaldeans, to mention it by the by, has given rife 
to the Fable of the Androgynes , fo celebrated in Plato's 
Dialogue, intitled, fhe Banquet *, a Fable, which this 
Philofopher puts in the mouth of Arifiophanes one of 
the Speakers. “ The Gods, fays he(i), form’d Man 
u at firft of a round Figure:, with twoBodies,two Faces, 
“ four Legs, four Feet, and both Sexes.” Thefe Men 
were of fuch extraordinary Strength, that they refol- 
ved to make war.upon the Gods. Jupiter , incens’d 
by this Enterprize, was going to deftroy them, as he 
had done the Giants, who attempted to fcale Heaven; 
but forefeeing that he muft have entirely extinguifti’d 
the human Race, he contented himfelf with parting 
them afunder ; that being thus divided into two Parts, 
henceforth they. might neither be fo ftrong nor fo 
daring. At the fame time he gave Orders to Apollo 
to adjuft thefe two half Bodies, and to ftretch over the 
Breaft and the other Parts of the Body, the Skin, as 
it is at prefent, and which bears a Mark in the Navel 
that it has been faftened to it, and knotted as one 
fhuts a Purfe; Thefe two Parts of one Body thus dif* 
joined 
Love, 

It is eafy to fee, that this Fiction is drawn from the Hi- 
ftory, which Mofes gives of the Formation of the Woman, 
who was taken frem one of Adam's Ribs , and was Bone 
of his Bone, and Flejh of his Flejh (2). In vain does 
the Mind of Man ufe all its Efforts to corrupt the 
Truth •, it leaves always feme Trads of Light to lead 
us to find it out.. 

There;, were feme Rabbins , who did not differ much 
from the Opinion of the Chaldeans , in faying that A - 

G 2 dam 's 

» 

(1) Plato in the Banquet. (1) Gen. 2. 


, want to be reunited j and this is the Origin of 
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dam's Body was created double, Male and Female, and 
that thefe Bodies being join’d together by the Shoulders, 
God feparated them fi). 

To {peak my mind now concerning Oannes and the 
Fragment of Berofus, it is properto obferve, i°.That this 
Author, after the Defcription he gives of the Babylo - 
nifb Country, fubjoins immediately after, TheAppearana 
of that extraordinary Man happened in the firjt Tear, 
while this Year is relative to no other. Thus nothing 
can be concluded as to the time when he appear’d. 2°, 
The Name of Oannes , or Oes, as Helladius calls him, 
fcems to be formed from the Syriack word One do ^ which 
fignifies a Traveller, or a Stranger. Thus the whole 
Story amounts to this, that at a time, which cannot be 
determined, there arrived by Sea a Man, who taught 
the Chaldeans fome Principles of Philofophy, and fome 
Knowledge of ancient Traditions, and left them Me¬ 
moirs upon that Subjeft. Their Reafon for reprefen¬ 
ring him as a kind of Monfter, Half-man, Half-Fifh, 
was his being all over fcaly: they {aid, he retired by 
Night into the Sea, only becaufe he returned every 
Evening to his Ship : he ate nothing, becaufe he took 
his Meals on fhipboard \ and fo of the reft. What 
Helladius , of whom Phot ins has preferved to us a Frag¬ 
ment (2), fays of Oes, or Oeiu confirms the Explica¬ 
tion I have now given of this Fable : for this Author, 
whofe Account agrees well enough with what Berofus 
has related, adds, that Oen , who had the Hands, the 
Feet, and the Head of a Man, was really a Man, and 
was only taken for a Filh, becaufe he was covered 
from head to foot with Fifh-skins. What he fays af¬ 
terwards of its being given out, that he was hatch’d 
from the primitive Egg, whence all other Beings were 
taken, has no other Foundation but the Refemblance 
between his Name and the Greek word Oon , an Egg j 
or rather the ancient Fable, which fuppofed the Uni- 
yerfe fprung from an Egg. We may remark, • by the 
by, that Hyginus likewife fays, probably copying af- 


(1) See Ecifeg. Hill, of the Patri. To. 1. p. 3?. 

(2) 2 Eib. Ccd 279. 
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ter thefe two Authors, that Euhannes , or, as the prin¬ 
ted Copies have it, Euhadnes, whofe Name is a Cor¬ 
ruption of Oqtmes , came by Sea into Cbaldea> and there 
taught Aftrpjogy. 

George Syncel/us (i), who has prpferved to us the 
Fragments of feveral Ancients, fays, that, according to 
Abydenus , a fecond Anne dolus, or an Animal refem- 
bling Oannes, had likewife come out of the Sea, under 
the Reign of Amillarus, who dwelt in the Town of 
Pantibibla (a) fix and twenty Sares, from the Founda¬ 
tion of the Chaldean Monarchy. But Apollodorus {aid, ’ 
as the fame Syncellus has it, that it was only ynder the 
fuqceeding Reign he appear’d, that is, in the time of 
Ammenon . In which Polyhiflor was to be blam’d, for hav¬ 
ing introduc’d, after Berofus, his Cannes in the firft 
Year \ that is, probably, at the beginning of that fame 
Monarchy. The fame Apollodorus fpeaks of a fourth 
Anncdotiis , who' had likewife come out of the Sea un- 

9 * • ♦ ✓ 

der the Reign of Daonus : and Abydenus mentions four 
Perfons, who came at that time by Sea, to give the 
Chaldeans a more full Explication of what Oannes had 
taught them only in a fummary way $ he names thefe 
four Dodors, Euedocus , Eneugamus , EneubultiSy and 
Anementus . 

Such was the Tradition of the Chaldeans about the 
Origin of the World, where it is plain they fuppofe 
Gods prior to the Formation of the World. We fee 
there is no mention of their Birth, as in the Tradi¬ 
tion of the Phenicians , and .other Nations which I 
(hail fpeak of in the following Chapter. Be that as it 
will, here are the ten firft Generations according to the 

G 3 Opi- 



(i) Chronog.p. 38. Paris *6;2. 

(a) Scaliger upon Eufebius, p. 406, remarks very juftly, that the 
Ancients have taken no notice of the Town named Pantibibla. 
What if it was the Sipphara of Ptolemy, where Xixutras , who is 
the fame with Noah, depojited the Memoirs he had compofed be¬ 
fore the Deluge ? Since the Name may be derived from the Chal- 
daick word Sepber, or Spher, a Book, a Colle&ion; and that is 
precifely the Senfe, which the word Pantibibla bears in Greek. Sir 
Ifaac Newton, in his Chronology, takes that Town for the Seffar* 
vai?n mentioned in the fecond look of Kings, Ch. 19. v. 13. ' 
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Opinion of the Chaldeans , with the Duration of each 
Reign in Saves (a). 

According to Kin- According to Aby- According to A- 

canus. denus, in the pollodorus in the 

fame Author. fame Author. 

1 Atoms reign’d i Atoms, io i Atoms, io 

Sares i o 

2 Alafparus , 3 2 Alapams, 3 2 Alaparus, 

3 Arne ton, 13 3 Ami liar us, 13 3 Amelon, 

4 Amenon, 12 4 Amenon, 12 4 Ammon, 

5 Met clams, iS 5 Mcgalarus, 18 5 Megalarus , 18 

6 Damns, 29 6 Daw, io 6 Daonus , 10 

7 Ez'cdoracbus 18 7 Evedorefcus, 18 7 Evedorifcits, 18 

8 -Ampbis, 10 8 Anedaphns, 9 8 Amenpfmis , 10 

9 Otiartes, St 9 9 Otiartcs, 8 

10 Xixutrus, 18| 10 Sifuthrus , 1 o Xixutrus, 18 

Since in thisSyftem of theC/W<foz;/f,it is taken for gran* 
ted, that AIor us is there is no doubt but Xixutrus 

muft be jV/wfe. Accordingly they report it was in 
his time the Deluge happened •, where, by the by, the 
Cbddaick Authors are more honeft than Sanchoniathon , 
whom I fhali fpeak of afterwards; the latter deferibing 
the ten firft Generations of the infant World, and the 
ten immediately fucceeding, by an unpardonable Pre¬ 
varication takes no notice of this celebrated Event. 
What the Authors I have been quoting fay about it, is 

to thiseffedb (1). 

Cbrmms or Saturn , having appear’d to Xixutrus in a 
Dream, forewarned him, that on the fifteenth of the 

Month 

(a) TheAntients divided Time into Sares, Keres , and Softs. The 
Fare, [Sara.) according to Syjxeliss, denoted three thoufand fix 
hundred Years ; the Nerc, (Xerss) fix hundred ; and the Safe, (, SojJos) 
hxty: which makes the Duration of the firft Reigns an infinite number 
of Years, every King having reigned feveral Sares: but when one 
confiders the Sares only as Years of Days, the Computation of thefe 
ancient Authors agrees well enough with the Years afiigned by 
JSicfes to the firft Patriarchs. See upon this Subjeft, Scaliger , P?' 
zavhs, and the other Chronologies, and in particular the Univer¬ 
sal Hiftoiy, published by an inglijb Society, 

(i) See Sweet/. loc. cit. 




Month Dtffnis, Mankind were to be deftroved by a 
Deluge, and enjoin’d him to write down the Origin* 
the Hiftory, and the End of all things ; and to con¬ 
ceal his Memoirs under ground, in the City of the Sun, 
named Sippara. After this, he was to build a Ship, to 
lay up there neceflarv Provifions, and enter into it hint- 
felf, his Friends,;and Relations, and lhut in with him 


the Birds and four-footed Beads. Xixntrus put his Or- 
ders punctually in execution, and made a Ship, which 
was two Furlongs in breadth, and five in length ;\and 
no fooner had he entered into it than the Earth.was 


drowned. 


Some time after, feeing the Waters abated, he let 
go fome Fowls, which finding neither Nourifhment 
nor Refting-place, returned into tha Veflel. A few 
days after, he fent out others that returned with bits 
of Mud at their Claws. The third time he let--them 


go, they appeared no more; whence! he concluded, 
that the Earth was beginning to be fufficiently difeo- 
. vered. Then he made a Window in the Veflel, and 
finding it had relied on a Mountain, he came forth, 
with his Wife, his Daughter, and the Pilot; and hav¬ 
ing paid Adoration to the Earth, raifed ail Altar, and 
offered Sacrifice to the" Gods, he and. they that were 
with him difeppear’d.' Thofe that ftaid in the Ship, 
finding that they aid not return, came out and made 
fearch for them, but in vain: only they heard a 
Voice founding, thefe Words in their Ears, Xixutrus^ 
by the merit of his Piety, is tranBated to Heaven, 
and ranked among the Gods, with thofe who accom¬ 
panied him. The fame Voice exhorted them to be re¬ 
ligious, and to repair to Babylon, after digging up at 
Sippara the Memoirs th.at had been depofited there. 
The Voice being heard no more, they fet about re- 5 
building the City I have named,' with fome others. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Tbeogony of the Phenicians. 

S Anchoniathcn , Prieft of Berytha , who is reckoned 

to have lived before the War of Troy, had wrote 
upon the Cofmogony and Theogony of the Phenicians. 
Eufebius, who has preferved to us a long Fragment 
of this Treatife (i ), recites a Paflage in favour of this 
Author, which needs not be fufpetted, fince it is taken 
from Porphyry the greateft Enemy the Chriftians ever 
had. This Author reports, that Sanchoniathon had 
wrote about the Jews, things very true ; that he a . 
greed with their own Writers, and had learn'd [event 
Circumftances which he relates, from Jerombaal Priejt 
of Jevo; that he had dedicated his Work to A bi¬ 
bail King of Phenicia ; that not only this Prince , but 
they who were commiffioncd to examine his Books , were 
agreed as to the Truth of this Author's Hi ft ory.—In fine, 
that be bad taken what he advanc'd, partly from the 
Regifters of particular Towns , and partly from the Ar¬ 
chives , which were carefully prefer fid in the Temples. 

Time has deftroyM the Work of this ancient Au¬ 
thor ; it was yet extant in the firft Ages of Chriftiani- 
ty, fince it is about that time, that is, about the Reign 
of the Ant mines, that Philo of By bios tranflated it into 
Greek , and divided it into nine Books (2). In the Pre¬ 
faces, he had annex’d to them, he faid, hat San- 
“ cboniathon, a Man of Learning and great Experience, 
cs being paflionately defirous to know the Hiftories of 
“ all Nations, and that from their Origin, had made 
cc an exaft Scrutiny into the Writings of Thaautus , from 
“ an Affurance, that as he had been the Inventor of 
“ Letters, he muft have been likewife the firft Hifto- 
“ nan ” *Twas therefore from the Works of this Chief 
of the Learned, the celebrated Mercury , that the Phe- 
nician Author had taken the Foundation of his Hi- 
ftory. After this, he finds fault with the Greeks , for 

having 

(2) See Eu/ebias , ibid. 


[1) Prep. Evaag. L. 1. c. 1. 
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having turned real Matters of Fail into dry Allegories, 
or phyfical Explications ; and for having entirely fub- 
verted the Hiftory of the Gods by their Attempts to 
make it all an Allegory, introducing in the room of 
Truth chimerical Notions, and Myfteries which had 
as little Reality. 

ThisTranflation, which appears, from what Remains 
we have of it, to have been interpolated by Philo, and 
adapted to the Ideas of the Greeks in his time, is not 
fubfifting atprefent; all we have of it is a long Frag¬ 
ment preferv'd by Eufebitis. 

What is farther unlucky, (for it is proper that we 
give a plain and exaft Account of this Fragment,) be- 
rides its being interpolated by Philo, as has been nowfaid, 
Eufebhts in reciting it, inftead of having copied it juft 
as it was, has intermix'd with it, as one who reads it 
with Attention will eafily perceive, not only the Re¬ 
flexions of the Greek Tranfiator, but aifo others of his 
own, which very much weakens the Authority of this 
valuable Remain of Phenician Antiquities» while it is 
not always eafy to diftinguilh what is Sanchoniatbotfs 
from the Additions of Philo or Evfebius. 

It is very evident, for example, that wherever men¬ 
tion is made of the Greeks, as when it is laid they were 
milled by equivocal Words to take one thing for ano¬ 
ther ; or where fpeaking of Thot or Ttaut , it is added, 
this is the fame whom the Greeks call Hemes *, it is evi¬ 
dent, I fay, that thefe are Reflections of Philo or £«- 
feiitis: for i (Sancboniatbon be as ancient as isalledged, 
the Greeks were hardly known to the Phenicians in 
his time ; or at lead their Religion, which they re¬ 
ceived from the Phenicians themfelves, by the Colo¬ 
nies that came and fettled among them, was not yet 
changed into that form it had in the time of Hefiod and 
Homer , who did not live till above 400 Years after 
Sancboniatbon . 

But whatever be in that, I here give the Fragment, 
which may be divided into three Parts. They who 
would fee the entire Tranflation of it, need only read 
the Reflections of Mr, Fqu rmont upon ancient Na- 

2 tions 
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.tions(i). The firft contains the Cofmogony of the 
. Phenicians ; the fecond, the Hiftory of the primitive 
. World before the Deluge, altho* this Author fays not a 
word of that noted Event ; • and; the third treats of thofe 
wholiy’d after, who are the Defendants.of the for- 
mer. 

i 9 . According to this ancient Author, cc The firft 
. “ Principle of the Univerfe was a dark and fpirituous 
' tc Air; a Chaos full of Confufion, and without Light; 
“ eternal, and of an endlefs duration. The Spirit 
“ falling in love with its own Principles, entered into 
cc clofe Union with them ; and this Union was called 
. Love. Hence fprung Mot or Mod , that is to fay, 
ct either a Slime, or rather an aqueous Mixture, which 
cc was the feminal Principle of ail the Creatures, and 
6C the Generation of the Univerfe. The firft Animals 
. cc were void of Senfation, they ingender’d others en- 
cs dued with Intelligence, who were named Zophafemii 7, 
<c that is, Contemplators of the Heavens. Immediately 
. €C after Mot^ the Sun, the Moon, the Stars fmaller 
and greater, began to appear and fhine forth. The 
cc Earth being ftrongly illuminated by the intenfe Heat, 
€; communicated to the Earth and to the Sea, the 
Winds were produced with Clouds that fell down in 
4c Showers of Rain, ami the Waters with which the 
ct Earth had been overflowed being fucked up by the 
<c Heat of the Sun, were again united in the Air, 
li where juftling againft one another, they formed 
“ Lightnings and Thunder; whofe Noife awakened 
. cc the intelligent Animals, and terrified them fo, that 
6; they began to ftir in the Earth and in the Sea.” 

This firft Portion of the Fragment, has only a re¬ 
gard, as we fee, to die Formation of Beings; and ’tis 
not to my purpofe to dwell upon that Subject. It fuf- 
. fices to obferve, that this Syftemof the Phenicians led 
to Atheifm, God being left out in the Formation of the 
-Univerfe. Sancbcniathon even fays, that the Spirit, 
fuch as he conceives it to be, had no Knowledge of 
its own proper Production, 


(O'Tojn. 1. p. 4, o feq. 
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i°. The Phenician Author, after this Account 

r i * " » j • 

of the Origin of the World, enters, upon the Hhj 
ftory of the firft Man and .firft Woman, ./vyhpni 
Philo his Translator calls Protogonus and Mm \, r and 
adds, u That, the latter found, the Fruits of Trees 
• tc to be*, proper Nouriihment. - The Children of 
“ thefe Parents of Human Kind, who were' Genus and 

, *i •* • 9 • * t • ' *■ / 

“ Genea , dwelt in Phenicia. In time of a great Drought, 
“they ftretch’d forth their hands towards the.Sfin, 

“ whom they look’d upon as the foie God and Sove- 
“ reign of Heaven, and gave him the name of BeeJfa- 
“ men ; which, in the Phenician Language, ftgnifiesj 

“ Lord of the Heavens. Genus afterwards besat*'bther 

» • ^ • 1 

“ Men, who were named Phos, Pur, Phlox , that is, 

“ Light, Fire, and Flame: thefe are they, who by 
“ rubbing two pieces of Wood againft one another,, 

“ found out, the. ufe of Fire. ' Their Smis, .who.were 

t ! • * i j f +-% • / 

“of an enormous Size, gave their Names to.the 
“ Mountains which they poflefled •, hence the Names 
“ of Mount CaJJtus, Libanus, Antilibanus, Brathys,kc. 

“ The Offspring of thole Giants were Memrmpus 
“ and Hypfitrantns. The latter dwelt at Tyre, and in- 
“ vented the Art of building Cottages of Reeds and 
“Rudies, and the Papyrus ; and his Brother, “with 
“ whom he quarelled, taught Men to clothe them- 
“ felvps with the Skins of Beads. Nor was this .all, 

“ for an impetuous Wind having kindled a Foreft hard 
“ by Tyre , he took a Tree, cut off* its Branches, and 
“ having launched it in the Sea, made ufe of it. 'for a ' 
“Ship. He alfo paid a religious Homage to two 
“ Stones he had confecrated to the Wind and Fire : , and 
“ pour’d out Libations to them of the Blood of certain 
“ Animals.” And this, by the way, is the fecond 
Example of a Worfliip paid to created Beings'; the 
Sun, as we have feen, having been the firft Objeft of 
Idolatry. 

, “ After the Death of Memrums and Hypfuranius, 

“ continues Sanchoniaihon, their Children confecrated 
“ to them mifhapen pieces of Wood and Stone, which 
“ they adored, and inftituted anniverfary Feftivals to 
“ their honour. ” This 
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This is the firft time we find religious Worlhip a- 
lcribed to dead Men. 

“ Several Years after this Generation, which is the 
<c fixth, came Agreus and Halieus, Inventors of Fifhing 
44 and Hunting, as their Names import. Thefe had 
<c Offspring two Brothers, who invented the Art of 
cc making Inftruments of Iron. He of the two, whofe 
44 Name was Chryfcr , the fame with Hephaftus or 
44 Vulcan, gave himfelf to the abominable Study of In- 
44 cantations and Sorceries; invented the Hook, the 

Bait, and Filhing-Line, the Ufe of Barks fit for 
44 that purpofe, and Sails too. So many Inventions 
44 procured him after his Death divine Honours, under 
44 the name of Zeumichius , or Jupiter the Engineer. 
44 Thefe two ingenious Brothers are alfo thought to 
44 have invented the Art of making Walls of Brick. 
44 Their Sons were Technics , or the Artift, and Geinus 
44 Aiitoftbo'ii, that is, home-born Man of the Earth; they 
44 having found out the Secret of mixing Straw with 
44 Brick, form’d Tiles thereof, which they dried in the 
44 Sun. Their two Sons named Agrai the Swain, and 
44 Agrotes the Husbandman, devoted themfelves to the 
44 rural Life and to Hunting. They were alfo ftiled A* 
44 hta and Titans. In fine, Amynus and Magus , the 
44 Counter-wizard and the Conjurer , were the laft of 
44 this primitive Race; and they taught Men the Art 
44 of building Villages, and of gathering their Flocks 
44 into them. There was alfo in their time, in the 
44 Neighbourhood of Byilos , one Elion , a Name that 
44 may be render’d in Greek , Hypjiftns , the Mojl High , 
44 who had to Wife Berutb . They had a Son, named 
44 Epigeus , who was afterwards called Uranus , and a 
44 Daughter, who [went by the name of Ge ; and ’tis 
44 the Names of thofe two Children the Greeks have 
44 given to Heaven and Earth. 

44 Hypjijhis having died at a Hunting-match, was 
44 advanced to divine Honours, and had Libations and 
44 Sacrifices offered to him. Uranus poffefs’d his Father’s 
44 Throne, and having married his Sifter Ge y had fe- 

44 veral 
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“ veral Children by her; Ilus, who was ftiled Cbro- 
“ nus or Saturn , Betylus , Dagon, and Atlas? 

Thefe, according to the Phenician Author, were 
the ten firft Generations, which, if we except that 'of 
Elion or Hypjijlus ; are thofe of the Line of Cafo; on 
which we have four Remarks to make. Firft, That 
this ancient Author, who had a mind to favour Ido¬ 
latry, was willing to mention none but Cain's De¬ 
fendants, who are reckon’d, not without reafon, to 
have been the Founders of Idolatry. Secondly, That 
he makes no mention of the Deluge, which, according 
to the Fathers of the Church, was fent to punifti this 
Race for their Crimes, the greateft of which was the 
facrilegious Worfhip they paid to the Creatures. A 
third Remark is, that Sanchoniathon counts ten Gene¬ 
rations in the Lineage of Cain, tho’ Mofes reckons 
only eight, palling from the third to the fixth, or from 
Enoch to had. But we may fuppofe, that Mofes % 
whofe Aim was principally to take notice of the Race 
of Sethy or that of the Juft, has not in the fame way * 
followed that of Cain , efpecially the fourth and fifth 
Generation, becaufe perhaps they were Men who did 
not deferve to be named ; for *tis not likely, that the 
eight Generations of Cain were of equal duration with 
the ten of Seth , of whom Mofes makes mention. The 
laft Remark is, that the Pkenician Author, as well as 
Mofesy afcribes to thofe Defendants of Cain the molt 
part of ufeful Inventions, altho* the two Authors are 
not always agreed as to the time when, nor the Per- 
fons by whom, thefe Difcoveries were made \ Sancho¬ 
niathon giving to one Race what Mofes gives to ano¬ 
ther, as one may be convinced by reading the firft 
Chapter of Genefts . 

Thefe ten Generations, I faid, belonged to. Cain's 
Pefendants, except HypfiftuSy becaufe the Learned, 
after Cumberland , who has given a large Explication 
of this Fragment of the Phenician Author, contend, 
that this Hypfijlus was the Father of Noahy and that 
the reafon of his being mentioned fo tranfientlv is, that 
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he was an Enemy to the Idolaters, v/hofe Caufe San -, 
chomaihon pleads. 

For the Reader’s Satisfaction, I fhall fet down the 
two Tables of Cam’s Defcendants. 


According to Mofes. 

i. Ada?}:, E r je, 

*2. Cain. 

3. Enoch. 

j. . • 

4 

6 . Ira l * * 

7. Mehujad . 

8 . Metbufr.d. 


Accordmg to Sanchoniathon, 

1. Protogonus , Mon . 

2. Genus, Gene a. 

3. PZw, P«;*, PAto. 

4. Cajfius, Libanus . 

5. Memrmus , [ 7 /m. 

6. Agnus , Halieus. 

7. Chryfor or Hepheftus . 

8. Technites , Grfffw. 

9. Agrus, Agrotes. 


9. Lamech. 

10 . Jabaf Jiihal , ?iibal-\\o. Amymis> Magus.' 

Cain, | 


In Mofes , as we fee, Cain’s Race ends with the laft of 
the Perfons I have now named, becaufe they themfelves 
or their Defcendants perilhed by the Deluge, not fo 
much as one of them being laved. If you ask how it 
comes then to be continued by Sanchoniathon , in the 
third Part of hisAbftradt I am now going to tranfcribe; 
the Anfwer is eafy, that he has taken in Noah’s 
Defcendants to make up this fecond Decad : this will 
appear evident by the Reflections afterwards to be 
made. 

3 0 c: Ofthofe, fays Sanchoniathon, meaning Amynus 
<c and Magus , were born and the Fwand 
44 the Jtf/?, who found out the ufe of Salt. The for- 
mer was Father to Hhaautus , who firft invented Let- 
46 ters ; this is the I hoot or Tboor of the Egyptians * 
44 the Thogit or ‘fkoytb of the Alexandrians , and the 
Ci Hermes of the Grech: the Sons of Sydic were the 
44 Diofcuri oxCahiri t afterwards named Ccrybantes or 

44 Samotbraces. Thefe built a Ship and improved the 
“ Art of Navigation ^ and among their Children there 
44 were fome who found out the. ufe of Simples,. Re- 

“ medies againft the Bite of Animals, and in fine, the 

- 41 Art 
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c ‘ Art of Enchantments, or. the method of curing thefe 
“ Bites hy Spells. 

“ Uranus , whofe Children were alive in,the time of 
“ thofe we haye been nowfpeaking of, having fuc- 
cc ceeded his Father Elion , had by his Sifter Ge the four 
“ Sons already named, C hr onus, Betylus , Adas , and 
ct Dagon or S/Yo;;, whofe Surname was Zeus Arotrius , 
‘ c or Jupiter the Tiller, from his having invented the 
“ Art of fowing Corn •, he had alfo feveral other Chil- 
“ dren by different Concubines. Ge , difpleas’d with 
“ the Gallantries of herSpoufe, made bitter Complaints 
41 to him upon that account * which obliged him to 
u turn her off. But having an Affe&ion for her, he 
“ took her back, and had feveral Children by her, 
“ whom he fought afterwards to deftroy. C hr onus, ar- 
“ riving at the age of Man, efpoufed his Mother’s 
“ quarrel, placed at the head of his Counfel Hermes 
“ Trifmegijhts , who was his Secretary, made vigorous 
“ oppofitions to the Defigns of Uranus, expelled him 
“ the Kingdom, and fucceeded to his Power *, in the 
“ Scuffle having taken a Concubine whom his Father 
“ tenderly lov’d, he gave her, tho* big with Child, in 
“ marriage to Dagon \ foon after he had her, ftie was 
“ delivered of a Male Child, who was named De- 
“ maroon . 

u Chronos , for his Security, built a Wall round his 
“ Houfe, and founded Byblos , the firfl City of Pheni- 
u da [a]. Some time after, having conceiv’d a violent 
“ Jealoufy againft his Brother Adas, by the advice of 
cc Trifmegiftns he caufed him to be thrown into a Pit, 
“ where he perifhed. Chronus had then two Daugh- 
“ ters, Perfephone or Proferpine , who died a Virgin, 
u and Athene or Minerva \ he had alio a Son named 
u Sadicl , whom he put to death. He cut off his 
u Daughter’s Head too, by which Actions he greatly 
“ amazed the Gods; thofe I mean of his Party, who 

c< were 

fa) The Thenkian Author had already mentioned Tyre, as the 
firltTown of that Country: poflibly it was only made up of a few 
Cottages, but Byblos a Town more regularly built. 
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“ were denominated Eloim (a). About that time, con- 
c< tinues the Pbenician Author, the Offspring of the 
44 Diofcuri having built Ships, put to Sea, and being 
cc driven afhore near Mount Coffins , there built a 
Temple. 

44 In the mean time, Uranus , tho 5 in exile, was ftill 
plotting againft his Son Chronus , and fent him three 
of his Daughters, Aftarte , Rhea, and Drone, on pur* 
pofe to cut him off. But he having feiz’d upon 
44 them, took them intothe number of his Concubines, 
as he had done Eimarmene and Horn , who were fent 
to him upon the fame defign. He had feven 
Daughters byAjiarte, named fitanidce, or Artemide ; 
44 and two Sons, Pothos and Eros , Defire and Love. 
By Rhea he had feven Sons, the youngeft of them, 
to whom the Author gives no Name, was added to 
44 the number of the Gods at the very moment of his 
4C Birth; that is, he was confecrated to the Gods, and 
to divine Service; he had likewife fome Daughters 
4C by Dione, who are not named. The fame Chronus 
46 or Saturn , had in Perea three Sons, Chronus , after 
44 the Name of his Father, Zeus-Belus, and Apollo (b). 

Sydic , or the Juft, having married one of the ft* 
44 lanidce we have now mentioned, had a Son by her 
44 named AfckpiiisP Upon which ’ris proper to re¬ 
mark, before we go any further, that Sydic, being, ac¬ 
cording to fome Authors, Shem the Son of Noah , or U- 
ranns , he muft according to Sanchenialhon , have palled 
over into the Land of Canaan, and there married a 
Daughter of Cham , who is the Chronus of this Author. 
Afclepius his Son is the only one of Sydic's Children 
whom he mentions ; for he concerned himfelf only for 
his own Country, which was Pbeniera, peopled by 
Cham and his Defendants. 

“ Be 

(a) Ek:m is the plurpJ o lEIoah, and fignifies the Gods.* Cum- 
her land renders the word Chr on: am, that is, thofe cf Chronus' s Party. 

(b) M- Foumart, in tranflating' thrs PafTage, feems to be in a 
miilake, unlefs it be an error of thePrefsj for inilead of the three 
Sons San chordathon gives Chronus , 7 ft* nv 7 j'ss, he names four of 
them, Chromes, Zeus or Jupiter, Befits, and dpollo; whereas it fhould 
be read Zzvs-Eib.cs kcu ’Arrstta.. Rtf'. Crit.T. 1. p. 16. 


C6 
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“ Be thatas it will, the Author fubjoins that thefe were 

< contemporary with Pent us, with Nereus (a) his Son, 

6 and with Typhon . Pontus had two Children, a Son 
c named Pofeidon or Neptune , and a Daughter called 

* Sidon, who being a charming Singer, was thefirft who 

< compofed Odes. Demaroon was Father to Melicer • 

4 tus, otherwife called Hercules {b). Then it was that 

‘ Uranus engaged in a new War againft Pontus , whom 
4 he deferred, and joined with Demaroon . This Jaft 
1 falls upon Pontus and is routed by him, fo that he is 
4 obliged to make a vow to the Gods for his Life. 

4 IIus, that is Chronos or Saturn , in the thirty-fecond 
‘ Year of h;s Reign, having laid an Ambufcade for 
4 his Father Uranus in a Thicket watered by Foun- 

* tains and Rivulets, cut his Privities with the 
1 ftroke of a Sabre; and in that very place was Uranus 
4 deify’d. There it was he gave up the ghoft,. and 
4 there they Ihew the Blood that iffued from his 
1 Wound, mingled with the Streams : the Place where 
6 this happen’d is dill to be feen.” 

Here then (and *tis a Reflexion which Eufebius has 
fubjoin’d to the Recital of the Phenician Author ) you 
have the Hiftory of Chronos or Saturn , and what is 
true Matter of Fad in relation to a Prince, whofe 
Reign the Greeks have look’d upon as fo happy, that 
of it they have made the Golden Age. 

After fome other things, the Author thus goes 
011(f). “ Afiarte the Great, Jupiter Demaroon, and 
44 Adodus the King of Gods, reigned in the Goun- 
44 try, according to the Counfels of. Chronos or Saturn* 

“ Afiarte , as a fign of her Royalty, fet upon her Head 
“ that of a Bull. Traverfing the Earth, ihe found a 

" Star 

% 

(a) Cumberland by Arguments not eafily anfwered, proves Ne¬ 
reus to be Japhet, as may be feen in that Piece of his, and in a Re¬ 
mark of the Englijh Authors who have publi fil’d a firft Vol. of The 

Unfaerfal Hifioty. 

(b) This is the Phenician Hercules, the moft ancient of all, who 
had a Temple at Gadira or Cadiz, which was Hill fubfiiting in the 
time of Silius Italicus, who fpeaks of it in his fecond Book.. 

(c) This laft Article feems greatly intermix’d with Philo 9 s 
Sections. 

H 
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* 1 Star fallen from Heaven (a) *, this flie took and con- 
<c fecrated in the holy Iiland of ‘Tyre. Ajlarte, accord- 
ing to the Phtnisians, is Aphrodite ox Venus. Chro-- 
nos in like manner taking the tour of the Earth, gave 
his Daughter Athene the Kingdom of Attica. In the 
mean time, Peftilence and Famine having arofe, 
Cbronos offers up to his Father Uranus his Son Sa¬ 
die, and circumcifes himfelf, ordering all the Soldiers 
of his Army to do the fame. Some time after, a Son 
whom he had by Rhea, called Mouthy was rank’d 
among the Gods. The Name given this Son by 
<e the Greeks , may be rendered in Greek 0mtTor, or 
“ Pluto. Cbronos afterwards gave away two of his 
Cities, to wit. By bios to the Goddefs Baaltis or Di- 
one. Beryl to Neptune and to the Cabin, the Agroti 
“ or Labourers, and to theFiftiers, that is, to the Gods 
4C called aAtsif. But before this happened, the God 
“ Tkaauiiis drew the Portraiture of the other Gods, of 
Saturn or Cbronos , of Dagon , &c. thence to form 
<c the facred Chara&ers of the Letters. As an Emblem 


£C 
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cc 
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of Sovereignty, he gave Cbronos four Eyes, two be- 
<c fore and two behind. Of thefe four Eyes two were 
fhut, while the other two were awake (i). In like 
manner, upon each Shoulder he placed a pair of 
Wings, two of which were expanded, the others re¬ 
maining in a Hate of reft ; his Defign being to re- 
prefent by the Eyes, that Cbronos when gone to reft, 
was ftill awake, and while awake was at reft; by 
the Wings, that tho’ in repofe he was inceflantly fly¬ 
ing, while with that Motion he enjoy'd undifturb’d 
Tranquillity. To the other Gods he gave only two 
Wings, one upon each Shoulder, to fliew that they 
were only to be upon the wing to accompany Cbro¬ 
nos. He likcwife added to the Figure of Cbronos 
two Wings more upon the Crown of his Head; the 
one to denote the fuperiour Wifdom of his Govern¬ 
ment, the other to point out the Delicacy of his Sen- 

44 fations. 

(*) An Eagle, as we flnll Ihew m the Remarks upon this Frag¬ 
ment. (i) Here is the Origin of Jams, who was the Saturn 
cf the Latin;, 
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“ fations. Cbronos having gone to the Country of the 
“ South, made over to the God Tkaautus the full Pro* 
“ perty of the Kingdom of Egypt” 

After having tranflated this Fragment, Philo of By - 
ttos adds, that this Hiftory was left to the Pofterity of 
Sydic, and that the Son of fhabion, that is S anc!mia~ 
thon himfelf, after he had turned it to Allegory,'and 
interfperfed it with fome phyfical Ideas about the Origin 
of the World, had delivered over the Scheme, thereof 
to the Prophets of the Orgies . 

“The Greeks, continues the fame T ranflator, who 
“ in refinement of Genius excelled all other Nations, 
“ appropriated every ancient Hiftory to themfelves, 
“ exaggerated and embellifhed them, aiming at no- 
“ thing but to amufe by their Narrations *, and hence 
“ they have turned thefe fame Hiftories into a quite 
“ new fhape. Hence it is that Hefiod and the other 
“ Cyclick Poets have forged Theogonies, Gigantoma- 
“ chies, Titanomachies, and other Pieces, by which 
“ they have in a manner ftifled the Truth. Our 
“ Ears accuftomed from our Infancy to their Fic- 
“ tions, prepoffefled with Opinions that have been 
“ in vogue forfeveral Ages, retain the vain Impreflion 
“ of thofe Fables as a facred Depofitum. And becaufe 
“ Time has infenfibly rivetted thofe idle Tales in our 
“ Imaginations, they have now got fuch faft hold 
“ thereof, that it is extremely difficult to diflcdge them. 
“ Hence it comes to pafs, that even Truth when it is 
“ difcovered to Men, appears to have the air of Falf- 
“ hood, while fabulous Narrations, be they ever fo 
“ abfurd, pafs for themoft authentic FaXs.” 

Such is the Fragment of Sancboniatbon. As I lhall 
have occafion in the courfe of this Work to fpeak of all 
the Perfonages mentioned by that Author, I fhall. fub- 
join here only a few Reflections. 

1. As to the Genuinenefs of this Piece, Au* 
thors are greatly divided ; fome maintaining that 
it is really the Phenician Author’s, tho’ interpolated 
by Philo his Tranflator, and intermix’d with fe- 

veral Reflections which are none of Sancboniatbon' s, 

H a while 

% 
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while the far greater number have always look’d 
upon it as fpurious. The celebrated Cumberland , and M, 
¥ Garment the elder, are the two Writers, who have main¬ 
tained its Genuineftefs with mod Strength and Learn¬ 
ing. In the latter efpecially ( i) you may fee the Hi- 
ftory of the Opinions of the Learned upon this Sub- 
je£t, and the Arguments he brings to refute them. 

2. It is not to be doubted but Sanchoniathon had taken 
the Idea ofhis Theogony from Traditions of very great 
Antiquity, tho* they had been already corrupted by 
the Pbenicians , who had mixed Fiftions with them ; 
but at the fame time ’tis evident, that the Author, with 
a view to gain Credit to Idolatry, has faid nothing of 
the Genealogies before the Delnge, except in the Line 
of Cain , no mention being made of that of Seth. 

3. The Author is clearer and freer from Interpola¬ 
tions as to thofe ten firft Generations, of which we have 
given the Table, than in relation to thofe that followed 
the Deluge* where we find more Confufion, and Ids 
Connexion 5 altho* it is eafy to fee, he was willing to 
carry them as far down as to the Family of Abraham , 
and to fome ofhis Defendants (2). 

4. Next to the gaining credit to Idolatry, the Au¬ 
thor’s main fcope feems to have been, to fliew who 
were die Inventors of Arts, wherein he fometimes agrees 
with MofeS) and at the fame time to give the Hiftory 
of Ad Gt beefes ; never failing to point out thofe, who for 
ufeful Inventions had been rank’d among the Gods, and 
honoured with apublick Worfhip. 

5. Whence it follows, in the fifth place, that having 
given to the fupreme Being little or no fhare in the For¬ 
mation of the World, hisCofmogony is a Scheme ofA- 
theifm (3), and by one of the grofleft Contradiftions, his 
Theogony is an extravagrant Sally of Imagination. 

6. Allowing thofe I now mentioned to have been 
this Author’s Defigns in writing, as ’tis evident they 
really were, this accounts for his taking no notice of 

the 

[»} Cr:t. Ref.I upen Anc Nat. 1 . i. (2) See a Table of them by 

M. Fairmont, 1 .1. p, 86. (3) Ste Euf. Loc. cit. Cumberi. and M. 
Fournscnt. 
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the Deluge, which he undoubtedly knew as well as the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians , who have fpoke of it. 

j, Altho* it were even lefs evident than it is, that 
5 t was from this Pbenician Hiftory the Greeks borrow’d 
their Theogony, as fhall be {hewn afterwards, yet the 
Refle&ion of Philo of By bios ^ which we have now feen 
at the end of the Fragment, would leave no room to 
doubt of it, 

8 . Eufebitis , to whom we are indebted for this Frag¬ 
ment, maintained that the Phenician Cofmogony was a 
direct Introdu&ion to Atheifm, as we have remarked 
in the fifth Refleftion > and in this he is followed by the 
famous Cumberland , who juftly confidered this Syftem 
concerning the Origin of the World, as folely deftgn’d 
to apologize for the idolatrous Worfhip paid to different 
Parts of the Univerfe, and to mere Mortals•, Tbaautus 
having involved Sanchoniathon hisCopyer in that groff- 
eft of all Pagan Darknefs, which is to leave out the Su¬ 
preme Being in the Formation and Government of the 
World, and having attempted to introduce the Reli¬ 
gion of the Egyptians and Pbenicians y who honoured 

the Creature inftead of the Creator. Yet a celebrated 

% 

Modern (i) contends, that by giving a favourable in¬ 
terpretation to Sanchoniathon'$ Words, it appears,; the 
Phenicians fuppofed two Principles, the one a Chaps, 
darkfome and obfeure, the other a Wind, or 

rather an Intelligence endued with Goodnefs, which 
rang’d the World into its prefent Order: and that the 
Phenician Author, by faying this Intelligence knew not 
his own Produ&ion, means only that it was eternal, 
and had never been produced. But this Phenician Cof¬ 
mogony being taken from the Books of Tbaautus , ’tis 
proper to fufpend our Judgment, till we have given 
the Egyptian Cofmogony and Theogony, which are tQ 
be the Subjeft of the following Chapter. 

(i) Cudw. Intel. Syf. 


H 3 
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CHAP. III. 

¥be Tbeogony cf the Egyptians. 

T H E Apologifts for Chriftianity were obliged tq 

fearch into the earlieft Antiquity for the. Origin 
of other Religions, and none has laboured herein more 
luccefsfully than Eufebius of Cefarea . What precious 
Remains has hepreferved, which muft have been de- 
ftroyMby the Injuries of Time, had not he been at the 
pains to colled them into hisWork? Befides the celebrated 
Fragment we have fpoke of in the former Chapter, we 
owe to him a great many other Pieces upon the ancient 
Religion of the Egyptians, Greeks , and feveral other 
Nations. 5 Tis in his Works we can trace by what 
fteps Idolatry came to its growth; how various and 
fluctuating the Opinions of Philofophers have been a- 
bout phyfical Principles, and about the Origin of the 
World in particular. The Fragment we have juft now 
tranferib’d, has properly a regard to none but the Phe- 
nicians \ but what were the Gods of Phenicia but the 
Gods of Egypt (a) ? And whence had Greece hers, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus , Plato , Plutarch , and fo many o- 
thers, but from Egypt and Phenicia ? Sanchoniathon ap¬ 
pears to have copied Phot, or Phaut: now Phot was an 
Egyptian , and the moft learned Man of his time. We 
muft therefore exped to find the Ideas of the Egyptians 
as to the Origin of the World, and of the Gods, to be 
pretty near the fame with thofe of the Phenicians we 
have been now fpeaking of. Diodorus Siculus , in the 
Paflage I am going to quote, has explained them, with¬ 
out naming however the Egyptians in particular; and 
Eufebius fee ms to have copied him (i), tho* the Chap? 
ter where he treats of that Subject be intitled. Of the 

Cofmogony 

* r 

(a) We are not here to examine whether the Egyptians had their 
Gods from the Phenicians, as Tome learned Men alledge, or whether 
Idolatry pafied from Egygt into Phenicia , becaufe it is impoffible to 
fgake the diTcovery, nor would it be of great ufe if we could. 

(ij Eufeb. Frsp. Evang. 
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Cofmogony of the Greeks . But we kuow that thefe had 
it from the Egyptians. 

In the Beginning, fays Diodorus Siculus ( 1 ), the 
Heavens and the Earth had but one Form, their Na¬ 
tures being blended together; but being afterwards fe- 
parated, the World affumed that orderly Difpofition 
which we now fee. By the agitation of the Air, the 
fiery Particles mounted upwards, and gave the Sun, 
Moon, and other Luminaries their circular Motion. 
The folid Matter funk downward, and formed the 
Earth and the Sea, whence fprung the Fifties and Ani¬ 
mals, much after the fame manner as weftiil fee in E- 
gypt. Swarms oflnfedtsand other Animals fpring from 
the Earth that has been overflow’d with the Waters'of 
the Nile. 

Eufebius has well obferved, that this Syftem, as well 
as that of the Phenicians , derived from the fame' Origi¬ 
nal, excludes the Creator from having any hand in the 
Formation of the Univerfe. In confirmation of his 
Judgment, he cites a Paffage of Porphyry , who, in his 
Epiftle to Anebo the Egyptian Prieft, writes that Cha - 
reman and others believed there was nothing prior to 
this vifible World; that the Planets and Stars wefe 
the true Gods of the Egyptians , and that the Sun was to 
be reckon’d the Artificer of the Univerfe: and *tis pro¬ 
per to remark, that this is the amount of that Abftraft 
of the Egyptian Theology, given by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (2), who had himfelf taken it from Manet ho and 
from Hecataus , who before him had faid, that Matter 
was the firft Principle, the Sun and Moon the firft Di¬ 
vinities of that ancient People, and adored by them 
under the Names of Oftris and Ifts . 

3 Tis worth remarking, however, that a Modern of 
great Abilities (3), has done more juftice to the Egyp¬ 
tians^ proving from Eufebius himfelf, that they believed 
that an intelligent Being, whom they named Cnepb, 
preftded over the Formation of the World. They re- 
prefented this Being, according to Porphyry , under the 

H 4 Figure 

(1) Diod l. 1. p. 6, and 7. Edit.WechelA 604. (i) InProemio. 
(3) Cudw. Intel. Syf. p. 318. 
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r-Figure of a Man, holding a Girdle and a Scepter, with 
magnificent Plumes upon his Head, and out of his 
Mouth proceeded an Egg, from which, in its tunvpro- 
ceeded another God whom they named Pitta, and the 
Greeks Vulcan .. They themfelves gave the Explica¬ 
tion of this myfterious Figure. The Plumes that over- 
fhadow’d his Head, denoted the hidden invifible Na¬ 
ture of that Intelligence, the Power he had of commu¬ 
nicating Life, his univerlal Sovereignty, and the Spiri¬ 
tuality of his Operations. The Egg, which proceeds 
out of his Mouth, fignified the World, which is his 
Workmanlhip. Thefe fame People fometimes repre- 
fented the Divinity under the Emblem of a Serpent, 
with the Head of a Spar-hawk, who by opening its 
Eyes fills the World with Light, and by fhutting them 
covers it with Darknefs. The Opinion of this modem 
Author may be confirmed by the Teftimony of Jambli- 
cus , who in the time of Eufebius , had apply’d himfelf 
much to the Study of the ancient Egyptian Theology, 
and he endeavours to make good what Chxremon had 
advanced, that they did not generally believe that an 
inanimate Nature was the Original of all things ; but 
that in the World, as well as in ourfelves, they owned 
a Soul feperiour to Nature, and the Intelligence who 
created the World, fuperiour to the Soul. 

Whatever we fuppofe to have been the Sentiments of 
the ancient Egyptian Ph iiofophers, and of Tbaaiitus their 
Mafter, one thing is certain, that their Theogony is an 
Idolatry of a grofs nature, which was the Original and 
Source of that of the Greeks and feveral other Nations, 
as we lhall fee in the Sequel. And indeed, according 
to Socrates , whofe Teftimony is quoted by Eufebius (i), 
the Egyptians ftruck with the view of the Sun and the 
other Luminaries, imagined them to be the Sovereigns 
of the World, and the primary Deities who govern’d 
the lame. The S.un they ftiled Oftris , and the Moon 
Ifts. Q/iris , faid they, fignifies, full of Eyes , or ex¬ 
tremely quicEJigbted: IJis is the fame as iraXa.\<i, the 
Ancient, or the Aged, and this Name was appropriated 
to the Moon, on account of her eternal Birth. 

c * ... 

(0 Pra?p. Eran. 1 .1. p. 17. But 
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But they did not flop here: when one has let out in. 
the dark, he lofes himfelf in proportion as he advances. 
Diodorus Siculus , who had carefully collected the Egyp¬ 
tian Traditions, tells us, their great Gods were 
the Sun, Xjowj, Saturn , Rhea, Ziu? Jupiter* ‘Hpa, Juno, 
E(pcuros> Vulcan , ’Era, Vefta, Mercury ; that 

they reputed him the laft, but were not agreed whether 
the Sun or Vulcan had reigned firft. Here, to mention 
it by the by, are the eight great Gods of the Egpptians , 
of whom Herodotus fpeaks feveral times, tho* he does 
not name them. 

Cbronos , continues Diodorus Siculus (i), having mar¬ 
ried Rhea, became, according to fome, the Father of 
Ofiris and Ifis, and according to others, of Jupiter and 
Juno. From Jupiter , according -to the latter, fprung 
five other Gods, Ofiris, Ifis, lyphon, Apollo , and Aphro¬ 
dite or Venus. Ofiris, added they, was the lame with 
Bacchus , 1/is the fame with Ceres. Anubis, and Ma- 
(edo fprung from Apollo , who accompanied Ofiris in his 
Conquefts. Ofiris , fetting out on his Expeditions, left 
in his room Bufiris his Brother ; upon his return from 
the Indies Syphon aflaffinated him, and they deify’d him 
upon account of his heroic Deeds, and the Oxen Apis 
and Mnevis , that had been confecrated to him, were 
themfelves worfhipped as Divinities. Put as in Apo- 
theofes they frequently changed the Names of thePer- 
fons deify Ofiris was called Serapis , Dionyfius, Pluto, 
Jupiter , Pan , &c. Ifis his Wife was alfo ranked a- 
mongthe Goddefles, and worlhipped under the Names 
of Tefmopboros , of Selene or the Moon, of Hera or Juno, 
&c. Orus , Son to Ifis , and the laft of the Gods, hav¬ 
ing efcaped the Ambufcades of the Titans, reigned over 
Egypt, and after his Death was numbered with the Gods; 
and *ti$ he whom the Greeks named Apollo . 

Such, according to Diodorus Siculus, is the Cofmo- 
gony and Theogony of the Egyptians and ’tis eafy to 
fee that it had been corrupted by the Greeks , and a- 
dapted to their manner. What we may conclude of 
them with moft certainty, is, that this ancient People 

owned 


0 ) F 15* 
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owned two forts of Duties: The Stars, efpecially the 
Sun and Moon; and illuftrious Men, to whom for 
their good Services they paid a religious Worfhip. 
But be this Theology drawn from the Books of 7haut 
or That, or from fome Tradition preferved by the E- 
gjptian Priefts, ftill we are fure the Greeks form’d their 
Syftera. upon it, as we fhall fee in order. 

CHAP. IV. 

He Theogony of the Atkntidx. 

D iodorus Siculus (i) is the only one of the Ancients, 
by whom we have preferved the Theogony of 
the People in the weftern parts of Africk , who were 
called the Atlantid#: As tbefe People^ fays he, relate 
fome things concerning the Origin and Birth of the Gods , 
which have a confiderable Affinity with what the Greeks 
ibemfehes fay of them , *tis not improper to repeat them. 
They valued themfelves, continues our Hiftorian, upon 
their being poflefied of a Country that had been the 
Birth-place of the Gods, and cited for a proof of it, 
that Place where Homer makes Juno fay, die was going 
to the Extremities of the Earth, to vifit Occanus and 
Teibys^ the Father and Mother of the Gods. 

Uranus , or Ctslus % according to them, was their firft 
King: hetaught his Subjefts, who had hitherto wandered 
without any fix’d Refidence, to live in Society, to cul¬ 
tivate the Ground, and to enjoy the Biddings it offered 
them. Uranus applying himfelf to Aftronomy, regu¬ 
lated the Year by the Courfe of the Sun, and the Months 
by that of the Moon; and by calculating the Motions 
of the Stars he form’d Predictions, whole Accomplifh- 
ment aftcnilhed the Athntidx io much, that they be¬ 
liev’d their Prince' had fome what divine about him, 

♦ 

and after his Decealethey inroll’d him among the Gods. 
Uranus had by feverai Wives, forty-five Children ; 
7i lUa alone had brought him eighteen. Thefe laft, 
tho’ each had a Name of his own, went by the general 
Defignation of Titans ^ from that of their Mother. 

This 


(j) Liv. 3.C.4. p. 189. Edit. Wal'd. 
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This Princefs, after her Death, received Iikewife diving 
Honours, and the Earth was called after her f^ame, 
as Heaven had been after that of her Husband, 

Among the Daughters of Uranus and fit<ea 9 the two' 
eldeft diftinguifhed themfelves by their Merit and Vir¬ 
tue. The firft, who was called the Queen by way of 
Eminence, and who is thought to have been the fame 
with Rhe 0 or Pandora , took great care of the Education 
of her Brothers and Sifters, and this Diodorus remarks 
to have been the reafon for calling her the Great Mother. 
This Princefs, who had always profefs’d great Chaftity, 
being defirous at laft to leave Heirs to her Father, mar¬ 
ried Hyperion her Brother, and by him had two Sons, 
Helion and Selene , who diftinguifhed themfelves as 
machby their Prudence and Wifdom, as they w^ere re¬ 
markable for their Beauty. Their Uncles, jealous to' 
fee in Helion a Prince fo perfeft, and in Selene all the 
Beauty of her Sex united to the moftr confummate Wif¬ 
dom, and fearing that the Empire might devolve upon 
them, aflaflinated Hyperion , and flung Helion into the 
River Po: Selene , who bore the moft tender Affe&ion 
to her Brother, threw herfelf down from the top of the 
Palace. The Queen feeking her Son along the banks 
of the River, fell afleep thro’ Fatigue and Anguifh •, and 
faw in a Dream Helion , who foretold her that the Tin 
tans were to be punilhed for their Cruelty, and (he and 
her Children advanced to divine Honours; that the 
celefxial Fire hy which we are enlighten’d, fhould hence¬ 
forth bear the Name of Helion , and the Planet formerly 
called Mene > fhould take the Name of Selene (i). Rhea 
awaking, related her Vifion, ordered divine Honours 
to be paid to her Children, commanded that nonelhould 
ever touch her Body, and on a fudden, feized with an 
outrageous Madnefs, run all over the Fields with her 
Hair difhevell’d, and holding Cymbals in her Hands, 
whofe Noife mingled with her Howlings, fpread Ter- 
rour wherever (he pafs’d. Her Subjefts feeing their 
Queen in fuch a deplorable Condition, were going to 
flop her j but no fooner had a prefumptuous Hand 

touch’d 


(0 The Moon. 
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touched her, than Heaven gave a Signal in her behalf, 
and appeared all enflam’d, a violent Rain came pouring 
down, mingled with Peals of Thunder, and the Queen 
was fuddenly (hatch’d out of fight. After this Event 
the AtlantiiLe confer’d divine Honours upon their 
Queen, whom they named the Great Mother of the 
Gods, and worfhipped the two great Luminaries under 
the Names of Helion and Selene. 

In the mean time the Titan Princes, efpeciaily Saturn 
and Atlas, after the Death of their Father Uranus, 
made a divifion of his Empire. The weftern Parts of 
Africk fell to the laft, who gave his Name to that cele¬ 
brated Mountain that has fince been denominated 
Meant-Allas: And this Prince having entirely devoted 
himfelf to Aftronomy and to the Study of the Sphere, 
gave rife to the Piftion that this Mountain bore up the 
Heavens. Hefperus was he of his Sons who diftin- 
guifhed himielf moil: by his Piety and other Virtues j 
but one day as he had afeended Atlas to ftudy the Hea¬ 
vens, he W 2 S fnatched away in a Cloud, and to him 
they alGgned a Place in the Star that bears his Name, 
and paid him the fame Honours that are given to the 
other Gods. 


To Atlas were born fcven Daughters, named the 
All anti are, to wit, IvJaia, Elect ra , Taygete, After ope, 
Merope, Haley one, and CeL-eno. They were all married 
either to Heroes or Gods; and as feverai Nations va¬ 
lued themfelves for having derived their Original from 
them, hence they came to be placed after their death 
in the Heavens, where they form the Conftellation of 
Pleiades. 

The Atlantia were far from making the fame en¬ 
comiums on Saturn, who fnared the Empire with his 
Brother Atlas: He was cruel, and extremely avaritious. 
This Prince bavins; married his Sifter Rhea, hzd bv her 

C* ' J 

Jupiter , who was lurnamed Olympian. -Tis true they 
acknowledged another Jupiter , Brother to Uranus, and 
King of Crete , but farlefe celebrated than his Nephew, 
who after he had made aConqueft of the World, and 
conferred many Bleffings upon Mankind, became the 


greateft of all the Gods. 


Such, 
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Such, according to Diodorus Statiuses theTheogonyof 
the Atlantida , which bears a confiderable refemblance to 
that of the Greeks j tho 5 Tisnot certain whether thefe had 


it from thofe People of Africa, or whether they learned it 
from the Greeks. I lhall make but a few Remarks upon 
this piece of Hiftory, becaufe I am to explain this whole 
Mythology at length, in the Hiftory of the Gods of 
Greece (i). I obferve then what is furprizing, i. That 
Diodorus makes no mention of Neptune , the Knowledge 
and Worfhip of whom, according to Herodotus (2), came 
into Greece from Libya, where he was known and wor- 


fhipped from time immemorial. 2. That he fays as little 
a! cut Trite*::an Minerva, whom the Ancients believed 


to have been born upon the Banks of the Lake Triton 
in Africk , and who muft likewife have been known to 
the A:lantidc$ . My laft Remark is, that it appears from 
the whole of what we have now quoted, that the Wor¬ 
fhip of the Stars, of the Sun and Moon in particular, 
was the firft and moft ancient Religion of thefe, as of 
ever}- other Nation. 


CHAR V. 

The Theogony of the Greeks. 

G REECE never had but a very confufed Idea 
of the Hiftory of her own Religion. Devoting 
herfelf implicitly to her ancient Poets, in this fo impor¬ 
tant an Article, {he. looked upon them as her firft Di¬ 
vines ; while thefe Poets, as Strabo judicioufly re¬ 
marks {3), whether from ignorance or Antiquity, or 
from Flattery to the Greek Princes, had in complaifance 
to them contrived all the Genealogies of their Gods, to 
make it be believ’d that they were defeended from them. 
Thus whenever we meet with any Hero in their Works, 
we need not trace far back till we find at the head of 
his Genealogya Hercules , a Jupiter , or fome other 
God. That foolifli humour of laying claim to great 
Antiquity, betrays itfelf in almoft every People; but 
never were any fo intoxicated with it as the Greeks . 

Thus, 

(i) Tom. 2. (2) L. 2. (3} L. io. 
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Thus S tis furprizing to fee them, who could not but 
know that they had received feveral Colonies from £- 
gypt and Pbe?ricia y and by them their Gods and the Ce¬ 
remonies of their Religion, ftill pretending that thefe 
lame Gods were either originally from Greece , or from 
$brace, or from Phrygia ; for this is the amount of the 
whole Syftem of their Poets. Two or three Words of 
Herodotus y who lays, that the Gods of the Greeks came 
from Egypt , are preferable to all that their Poets have 
deliver’d upon this Subject. 

Be that, as it will, we fhall take a view of their The- 
ogony. Orpheus and Hcfiod fhall be our Vouchers, for 
5 tis plain, the other Poets who came after, have done no 
more than copied them. ’Tis true, none of Orpheuh 
Works are now extant; but his Sentiments may be 
gather’d, i°. From the Pythagorean Philofophers, who 
renewed his Doftrine ; 2°. From a Manufcript of Da- 
wafciuSj in titled, w! cited by Cumberland (i), and 

by Cudworth (2) ; 3 0 . From an Ab ft raft of Orpheus's 
Cofmcgony, done by 7 imotheus , a Writer on Chrono¬ 
logy. Thefe are the Sources whence we fhall borrow 
the Syftem of this ancient Poet. 

Very different Accounts are given of Orpheus's The¬ 
ology. As it was he who firft introduced among the 
Greeks , the religious Rites of Paganifm, fome have ac- 
cufed him of having invented the Names of the Gods, 
and forged their Genealogies; adding, that in this he has 
been imitated by Homer and Hejiod . Damafcius y in that 

fame Manufcript I juft now quoted, fays, he repre- 
fented one of the Principles of the World, under the 
Figure of a Dragon, with one Head of a Bull, and an¬ 
other of a Lion (3), with the Face of a God in the 
middle, and on his Shoulders Wings of Gold. How¬ 
ever, notwithftanding this extravagant Affertion, he 
was looked upon to be a profound Philofopher, and a 
Man endued with Infpiration; and by the help of Alle¬ 
gory, they found out in this fame whimfical Device, 
the fublimeft of Myfteries. Tho* it appears from what 

the 

(1) Upoa Sanchoniathotfy 1 .2, [z) Intel!. Sylt. (3) V .CumberL 
1 z. p, 280. Syq. Land, 1720. 
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the Ancients have quoted of this Poet, that he is to be con- 
fidered as the Apoftle of Polytheifm, yet feveral learned 
Men are perfuaded of his having acknowledged one 
God, fupreme and uncreated, the Author of the Uni- 
verfe; and they found their Opinion, not only upon 
that high Efteem he was in among the Sefts of Philofo- 
phers who fet moft up for Religion, namely, the Py- 
ibagoreans and Platonijls •, but alfo becaufe it was pro¬ 
bably from his Writings that thefe two Se&s derived 
their Ideas in Philofophy and Divinity. ThisOpinion, 
advantageous for Orpbeus y has a better Foundation, if 
credit be given to the Abftraft of Timothetis \ for we 
learn from him, that this ancient Poet, in defcribing the 
Generation of the Gods, the Creation of the World, 
and the Formation of Man, had advanced nothing near, 
fo extravagant as what fome Authors have laid to his 
charge. According to that Abridgment, Orpheus' sThe- 
gcny amounts nearly to this,. 

In the beginning God formed the -ZEther, or the 
Gods, and on every fide of the ./Ether there was a 
Chaos, and Night covered all that was under the M- 
ther: meaning thereby that Night was prior to the 
Creation; that the Earth was invifible by reafon of the 
Obfcurity that covered it; but that the Light dart¬ 
ing thro 1 the ./Ether, enlightned the whole World. 
This is that Light he calls the eldeft of all Beings, to 
which an Oracle had given the Names of Ceunfel, Light* 
Fountain of Life . fimotheus adds, that according to 
the Do&rine of Orpheus , it was by the Power of this 
Being, all the other immaterial Beings, as alfo the Sun, 
the Moon, were created. That Mankind were 
form’d of the Earth by the fame Divinity, and received 
from thence a reafonable Soul. In fine, the fame Au- . 
thorafferts, that Orpheus had publifhed another Piece, 
wherein he taught, that all things had been produced by 
one foie God, who had three Names, and that this 
God was himfelf all things. 

But whatever be in that, for it is a very eafy matter 
to palm Opinions upon an Author of fuch Antiquity, 
and whofe Writings poffibly were loft long before 2 /- 

mtbw 
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rntbeus wrote in his behalf; one thing is certain, that 
the primitive Fathers of the Church preferred the The¬ 
ology of Orpheus to that of any other Pagan, whence 
it fhould feem, if that ancient Poet introduced Poly- 
theifin, he did it rather in compliance with the grofs 
Conceptions of thofe he had a mind to civilize, than 
that he was convinced of the thing. But what is more 
particularly obfervable as to the Doftrine of this ancient 
Poet, is, that he was the firft who taught the Greeks the 
Do&rine of the primitive Egg, whence all otherBeings 
proceeded (i); an Opinion very ancient, which with¬ 
out doubt he had learned from the Egyptians , who, as 
well as feveral other Nations, reprefented the World 
under this Emblem. The Phenicians gave their Sopha- 
femim the form of an Egg, and made ufe of this Repre- 
fentation in their Orgies. The fame Symbol was em¬ 
ployed by the Chaldeans , the Perfians , the Indians , and 
even the Cbinefe ; and ’tis not improbable that this 
was the primary Opinion of all thofe who undertook 
to explain the Formation of the World. 

The OrphickSy that is, the Myfteries eftablifh’d by 
OrpbeuSy at leaft if they be taken according to the Sy- 
ftem of Proclus the Platonick Philofopher, form likewife 
another kind of Theogony. According to thefe Phi- 
lofophers, Orpheus believed the Government of the 
World had not always belonged to the fame God, but 
that fix of them had fucceflively contended for it, and 
wrefted it out of one another’s hands. Phanes had been 
invefted with it in his turn ; and this Phanes was no 
other than th t Egyptian Bacchus, that is to fay, Ofiris, 

Now we come to the Theogony of Hefiod y of which 

the following is an Abftraft. 

In the beginning was the Chaos; after this, Terra, 
the Earth > then Love, the faireft of the immortal Gods. 
Chaos engender’d Erebus and Night, from whofe Mix¬ 
ture was bom /Ether, and the Day. Terra formed af¬ 
terwards Ccelus, or Heaven, and the Stars, the Manfion 
of the immortal Gods. She likewife formed the Moun¬ 
tains, and by her Marriage with Ceclus, flie brought forth 

Oceanus , 

(i) Plut. in Symp, Macrob. Sat. 1 .7. c. 16. 
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Oceanus , the Ocean, and with him Cans, Creius, Hy¬ 
perion, Iapetus, Then, Rhea , Themis, Mnemofyne, Pi?#- 
ie, Tetbys , and Saturn. She engender’d likewife the 
Cyclops, Bronte, Sterope, and who forged the 

Thunder Jupiter was armed with. Thefe Cyclops re- 
fembled the other Gods in every thing, except that 
they had but one eye in the middle of their Forehead. 
Ccdus and Terra had other Children befides, the proud 
Titans , Coitus, Briareus, and Gyges, who had an hun¬ 
dred Hands, and fifty Heads. In the mean time Ca¬ 
bs kept his Sons fo clofe fhut up, that they were not 
allowed to fee the Day *, which was fo very afflicting to 
their Mother Terra, that having forged a Scythe, Saturn 
feizedit, and lying inambufcade, furprized Ccelus as he 
was coming to lie with Terra, and cut off his Privities. 
Of the Blood that came from the Wound were form’d 
the Giants, Furies, and Nymphs *, and thefe fame Parts 
being thrown into the Sea, and mixing with the Foam, 
gave birth to the beautiful Venus who took up her Refi- 
dence at Cytheta . Her they named Aphrodite , becaufe 
fhe was born of the Sea-Foam *, Cyprina, becaufe it was 
near the Ifle of Cyprus fhe had her Birth; and Cythe¬ 
rn, becaufe fhe came firft into the Ifland of that Name. 
Love and Cupid were b er infeparable Companions, and 
this Goddefs became the Darling of Gods and Men. 
In the mean time, Ccdus was continually at odds with 
the Titans his Sons, and threatning to punifh them. 

Farther, Night of herfelf alone, without the inter¬ 
vention of any other God, brought forth the hateful 
Hefiiny, and the black Barca-, Death, Sleep, and 
Jreams of all forts; then Momus, JErumna or Anxiety, 
accompanied with Pain and Difcontent; the Hefperides, 
who have the keeping of the Golden Apples and of the 
Trees that bear them on the other fide of the Ocean ; 
the three Barca, or Deftinies, Clot ho, Lachcfis, and A- 
tropos, the unrelenting Goddeffes who fpin out our 
Days, always ready to avenge the Crimes of Gods and 
Men; Nemefts, the eternal Bane of Human-kind ; 
Fraud and Friendfhip; Old-age and Difcord, who 
brought into the World painful Travel, Oblivion, Pef- 

I tilence, 
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tilence* and doleful Sorrows, bloody Battels, Slaughters, 

Mafiacres, and all the Scenes of human Deftruflion; 
Quarrels, DiiTenfions, falfe and treacherous Speeches, 
Contempt of Laws j Knavery, and the Oath that often 
brings the greateft Ruin upon the Perjured. 

P Gains, from his Commerce with Terra, had the juft 
Kerens, Than was, Pborcys , the beautiful Ceto and Eu- 
rybia. From Kerens and Doris the Daughter of Ocea - 
vms, came the Kercids (i), to the number of fifty. 
Tbanmas wedded Eiedfra, Daughter of Oceanus , who 
was Mother of Iris, and of the Harpies, Aello, and 0 - 
cypefe (2). Pborcys had by Ceto, Pcphredo and Enyo, 
who got the Name of Grai<e, becaufe they had grey 
Hairs from their Birth ; he had likewife by the fame 
Marriage, the three Gorgons, St be no, Euryale, and Me- 
dufa j, from whofe Blood, when Perfeus had cut off 
her Head, fprung the Horfe Pegafus and Cbryfaor 
who having married Callirboe, Daughter of Oceanus, 
had by her Gcry on with his three Heads. The fame 
Callirboe brought forth aMonfter that neither refembled 
Gods nor Men, Echidna, the one half of whofe Body 
was that of a lovely Nymph, the other half, a Serpent, 
ugly and terrible. Tho’ the Gods kept her iinprifon’d 
in a Den in Syria, yet fhe conceived by Typhon, Orciis', 
Cerberus, the Hydra of Lem a, the Chimera whom Bel¬ 
le ropbon flew, the Sphinx who occafioned fo many Dif- 
afters to Thebes, the Lion of Newt'a, put to death by 
Hercules. Ceto had by Pborcys, the Dragon that kept 
the Garden of the Hefperidcs . T ethys had by Oceanus, 
all the Rivers, the Nile, Alpheus , &c. and a great 
many Nymphs who inhabit the Fountains and Floods. 
Here the Poet enumerates feveral, and lays, there were 
three thoufand of them, anfv/ering to the fame number 
of Rivers, all the Offspring of Oceanus and Tetbys, 
Tk.a had by Hyperion, the Sun, the Moon, and the 
fair Aurora and Creius, by his Marrirge with Eurybea, 
Ajlreits , Perfes , and Pallas . Aftreus j having match’d 

with 

* In Helici 7 .titj.ee- (0 Their Names (hall be given afterwards. 
(2) Virgil adds Cekzo to tie Number. f j; //gy wv fays P*'. 
Jicd f but die rcil zSzfat 1/. J fo in Hef.asU 
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with Aurora , begat the Winds, Lucifer that beautiful 
Morning-Star, and the Stars that adorn the Heavens. 
From the Conjunction of Pallas with Styx , the Daugh¬ 
ter of Oceanus and Tethys , were born Zelus, fair Nice, 
Force and Violence, the infeparable Companions of Ju¬ 
piter •, for when this God wanted to be avenged of the 
Titans , and called for all the Gods to his affiftance, Styx 
was the firft that arrived at Olympus with her Sons; 
which pleafed Jupiter fo much, that he conferr’d High 
Honours upon this Goddefs, loaded her with Prefents, 
order’d her Name to be ufed in the inviolable Oath of 
the Gods, and kept her Children with him. 

Phcebe had by Cams the charming Latona , and Af 
tern , who was afterwards married to Perfes , and became 
Mother of Hecate , whom Jupiter honoured above any 
other Goddefs, giving her an abfolute Poiver over Earth, 
Sea, and Heaven, infomuch that there is never a'Sa¬ 
crifice or Prayer offered to the Gods without invoking 
her. She prefides over War, over the Councils of Kings, 
and beftows Viftory in Battels. 

Rhea having united with Saturn , had by him illus¬ 
trious Children, Vefta, Ceres , Juno, Pluto , Neptune , and 
Jupiter the Father of Gods and Men ; but that God 
learning from an Oracle deliver’d by Ccclus and Terra , 
that one of his Children fhould dethrone him, he de¬ 
voured them as Rhea brought them forth •, which 
threw her into extremity of Affliftion. So that when 
fhe was near her time of being delivered of Jupiter , file 
confulted her Parents to know in what manner file 
might refeue him from the Cruelty of his Father, and 
by-their advice fhe fecretly withdrew into Crete , where 
fhe was delivered, and prefented Saturn with a Stone 
wrapp’d about with Swaddling-clothes, which he fwal- 
lowed. Jupiter being grown up, delivered Cedits, 
whom Saturn had loaded with Chains. Cedus , in re¬ 
turn for his Service, gave him Thunder, whereby he 
became the Sovereign of Gods and Men. 

In the mean time, lapcius having wedded Clymepe 
Daughter of Oceanus , file brought into the world Atlas , 

I 2 Menetiusy 
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Menetius , the artful Prometheus, and the foolifh Ep'u 
metheus. Menetius, who was defiled with various Crimes, 
Jupiter crufh’d with a Thunderbolt and Tent down to 
Hell i he employ’d in propping the Heavens 
with his Shoulders, in the Country of the Hefperides, 
at the Extremities of the Earth ; and Prometheus he 
bound faft to a Pillar with ftrong Chains, an Eagle con¬ 
tinually preying upon his Liver, which was renew’d 
every night, as a Punifhment for putting a Cheat upon 
the God in a Sacrifice he offered him. 

Hefiod after this gives account of the War of Jupiter 
again ft his Father Saturn and the Titans, over whom 
the Father of the Gods having gained the Victory, drove 
them from Olympus, and condemned to the Bottom of 
Tartarus, in the Extremities of the Earth, Coitus, Gyges, 
and Briareus . Neptune took the laft to be his Son-in- 
law, giving him in Marriage his Daughter Cymopolia . 

In the mean time, Terra having matched with Tar- 
tarns , brought forth the laft of her Sons, Typhon, on 
whole Shoulders grew an hundred Serpents Heads. 
Fire flafti’d from their Eyes, and dreadful Voices iflued 
forth from every Mouth. Heaven was in danger, and 
Jupiter himfelf was threatned with die lofs of his Em¬ 
pire ; but the God array’d with Thunder, overthrew 
the prefumptuous Giant, and plung’d him headlong 
into the bottom of Tartarus . This is that Typhon, to 
whom the Winds owe their Original, except Notus, 
Boreas , and Zephyr us, who are the Offspring of the 
Gods (a ). 

Jupiter, now eftablifhed in the peaceful PofTeffion of 
Olympus, and in Dominion over the Gods, took to 
Wife Metis (i), a Goddefs who furpafled all, both Gods 
and Men, in Knowledge. But when fhe was about to 
be delivered of Minerva , Jupiter inform’d that fhe was 
to have a Son, for whom the Sovereignty of theUniverfe 
was ordain’d, fwallowed the Mother and the Child, 
that he might learn from her Good and Evil.' After 
this he married Themis , who brought forth the Seafons, 
Eunomia , Dice , Irene, and the three Deftinies, Clothe, 

Lachefis, 

(a) The South, North, and Weft Winds. (i) Prudence. 
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hachejis, and Atropos . He had likewife by Eurynone 
Daughter of Oceania, the three Graces, Aglaia, Eu* 
phrofyne, and 'Thalia; and by Ow, Proferpina , whom 
Pfe/0 carried off. Being enamour’d of Mnemojyne , he 
made her Mother to the nine Mufes. Latona bore him 
Apollo and Diana, In fine, his laft Wife was Juno, 
who made him Father to Hebe , Mars, and Luc in a. 
She alfo brought forth Vulcan , but at the moment of 
his Birth fhe fell out with her Husband, who had none 
upon his fide but the fage Minerva, having produced 
her from his Brain. 

Neptune had by Amphitrite , 'Triton •, and Venus had 
by Mars, Terr our and Fear , who accompany (his 
God in Battles, and the fair Harmonia the Wife of Cad- 
ms, Maia , Daughter of Atlas, became Mother to. 
Mercury by Jupiter , who had likewife Bacchus by 

Cadmus’s Daughter, and Hercules by Alanena . 
Vulcan married Aglaia , the youngeft of the Graces ; 
Bacchus , Ariadne Daughter of * and Hercules , 
after his Deification, the youthful Hebe, Daughter to 
Jupiter and The fair Perfeis bore to the Sun, 

C/Vtf, and Metes, who by the Advice of the Gods 
wedded the charming Idyia > Daughter of Oceanus , by 
whom he had Medea. 

After this Account of the Genealogies of the Gods, 
ITeftod takes notice of the Children born by Goddeffes 
to mortal Men, who were adopted into the number of 
the Gods. Ceres became Mother of Pint us, the God 
of Riches. Harmonia y Venus’s Daughter, had by Cad¬ 
mus, Ino, Semele, Agave , and Autonoe , who married A - 
riftcus and Polydorus . Chryfaor had by the beautiful 
Callirhoe Daughter of Oceanus , the gigantick Geryon, 
who was worfted by Hercules, Aurora bore to. Titho¬ 
rns, Mcmnon King of Egypt *, and Hemathion \ and to 
CephalvsPhaeton (a), who was fo dear to Venus. Ja- 
fon having married Medea, Metes ’s Daughter, by her 
had Modus . Pfamathe, one of the Nereids , marrying 

I 3 . Macus , 

♦ 

* Htjiod calls him King of the ALthiofians . 

(a) Not the fame whom Ovid lpeaks of. Met. 1 . 2. and who was 
the Son of Sot and Ciymcne. 
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Mams , became Mother to Pbocus . Lhetis, Peleus 9 s 
Spoufe, bore him a Son Achilles ; and Anchifes had by 
Venus the pious JEneas , in the Woods of Mount Ida. 
Circe , Daughter to the Sun, had by Uiyffes Agrius and 
Latinus. Laftly, Calypfo brought the fame Uiyffes two 
Sons Naufitbous and Naujhcus. 

Such is the Theogony of the Greeks ; a monftrous 
Compofition of Hiftory and Fables, where we fee e- 
very moment Phyficks of a grofs nature, blended 
with diftorted Traditions; natural Generations -mix’d 
with metaphorical ones ; Names plainly allegorical along 
with thofe that are real; the whole colle&ed by Hefted , 
in a kind of Poem, that has neither Art, Invention, 
nor any Charm, unlefs it be a few fplendid Epithets 
with which he has fet it oft. I judg’d it neceflary howe¬ 
ver to give an account of it, as being theFoundation of 
the Greek Fables, which I explain in the courfe of this 
Work. 

Arifiophanes , the fame whom Plato in his Banquet, 
as was obferv’d (0, brings in delivering the Fable of 
the Androgyni. , has alfo wrought into his Comedy of 
the Birds, the Subftance of the Greek Theogony and 
Cofmogony, with more Method and Perfpicuity than 
Hefiod ,. 

In the Beginning, as he makes one of his Actors 
fpeak, were the Chaos , the black Erebus , and the vaft 
far! crus*, but as yet there was neither Earth, nor Air, 
nor Heavens. Night , with her fable Wings, laid the 
firft Egg in the wide Womb of Erebus , whence fprung 
after fome time Beneficent Love, adorn’d with golden 
Wings. From the Union of Love with Chaos , arofe 
Men and Animals. Farther, the Gods had not a Be¬ 
ing till all tilings were mingled together by Love; but 
from this Commixtion were engender’d the Heavens and 
the Earth, as well as the Race of the immortal Gods. 

This Theogony, inferred in a Comedy by way of 
DerifiQn, undoubtedly made a Part of fome ancient Sy- 
[ Item, whofe Author is not known. But let that be as 
: it will; to return to Hefiod , it appears from his other 

Works* 


(i) Chap. I. 
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Works, that the Men of the Golden Age became De¬ 
mons, Aftipowf, or good Genii : Thefe, according to him, 
are the Guardians of Men, the Earth having fallen to 
their lot. Thofe of the Silver Age were changed in¬ 
to Manes, or fubterraneous Genii, happy tho’ mortal •, 
as if there could poflibly beHappinefs without Immor¬ 
tality. Thofe of the Brafen Age went down to the in¬ 
fernal Regions. In fine, thofe of the Heroick Age took 
pofleflion of the Fortunate Iflands, or the Elyfian Fields, 
fituated at the Extremities of the World. 

There is yet a fourth Greek Theogony may be drawn 
from an Author very ancient, if it be true, that it was 
follow’d by Pronapides Homer's Preceptor, as is alledg'd 
by Boccace(i), from a Fragment of Tbeodontita , which 
probably was extant in his Time. According to this 
ancient Theogony, the moft reafonable of all, there 
was but one foie God the Eternal, by whom all the o- 
ther Gods were produced. It was not allowed to give 
any Name to this firft Being (a), and none was able to 
declare his Nature. Anaxagoras thought he gave fome 
Definition of him in calling him the Mind (2). How¬ 
ever as the moft fimple Ideas have thro* Time been al¬ 
tered, LaSantius a Scholiaft upon Statius calls this So¬ 
vereign Being Daimogorgon , as the Author I have quo¬ 
ted does after Theodontius ; a Name which imports the 
Genius of the Earth,and which, by the Defcription they 
give of this God, as fhall be feen in its Place, anfwers 
but indifferently to the Idea the firft Philofophers form’d 
of him. For, in a word, and it is worth our noticing, 
the Poets, who were the firft Theologifts of Greece , have 
if I may fpeak fo, turn’d their own Ideas into Perfons, 
and compos’d Theogonies each in his own Way 5 but 
they feem always to fuppofe a Being truely indepen¬ 
dent. They are even moftly agreed upon an Eter¬ 
nity, an OntGgony or Generation of Beings, fome of 
them celeftial, others terreftrial or infernal ; but Dcerao - 
gorgon and Achlys in their Syftem have a Being before 

I 4 the 

(?) Gened of the Gods, L. i. C 3. 

( a ) Et trip lids natndi fummum , quern fare nefafiuvt eft. 

Ilium, fed taceo - fays Statius, 'l heb. L. 4 . v. Il6f 
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the World, even before Chaos itfelf. Their Acmon , 
their Hypftftus, have an exiftence before Heaven, whom 
the Latins call Goshis, and the Greeks Oiiranos. Nay 
more, according to them. Terra , Tartarus and Love 
were priox to Cains, lince Hcfiod we fee makes him e- 
ven the Son of Terra. Acmon is taken for the Father 
of Cains, by Pbornuius, Hefty cbm , and Simmias of Rhodes 
his Sckoliaft; and the fame Acmon is the Son of Manes , 
in Pclyhiftcr and in Stephanas. Cains was firft Father 
to the Hecatoncbeires , next to the Cyclops , then to the 
Titans and Saturn , who in his turn became Father to 
the other Gods. Next came the Earth-born Giant?, 
and the laft of them is Typhon. After the Gods and 
Giants, quite different as we fee from the Titans, who 
were the Gods of the Race of Ctslus, came the Demi- 
Gods, from the Commerce of Gods with Women, or 
of Goddeffes with Men. 

In a word, the Greeks confider’d all thofe as Gods, 
who had liv’d from the beginning of the World, till 
their fuppofed Divifion of the Univerfe between Jupi¬ 
ter , Neptune and Pluto ; that is, if we would reconcile 
Fables with Hiftory, till the time of Phaleg and Nim¬ 
rod. They had but a very confufed Knowledge of the 
firft Times, which has happen’d to them in common 
with all the Nations that preferv’d ancient Annals, fuch 
as the Egyptians, the Cbhiefcs , &c. It is eafy to fee, 
that they have only difguifed the true ancient Tradition 
which Mofes alone has preferv’d, and that they have 
thereby fallen into the moft monftrous Errors, of which 
the following is a very authentick Example, that may 
fufHce for the prelent. 

We find in the Text of the Septnagint , that the 
Giants came from Angels embracing the Daughters of 
Men: This Opinion has alfo been followed by the moft 
ancient Interpreters of Scripture ; as alfo by Philo , Jofte- 
pbus , S. Juft in, Atbcnagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 

Jt has been adopted by feveraljearned Rabbis, and is 
ftill generally receiv’d by all the Mahometans. Was 
not this a fufficient Handle for thofe who were acquaint¬ 
ed with this Tradition, to lay the Gods had been ena¬ 
mour’d 
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mom’i of mortal Women, and had Children by them? 
The Angels in Scripture are ftiled Sons of God, fo that 
it is probable, the Gods of Greece were form'd upon 
the Idea of the Angels good and bad: Thence pro** 
ceeded the Egregores of the Hebrews , the Annedots of the 
Chaldeans , the Gennes , in lhort, the Genii, the JEons, 
the Arebonies, the Titans, the Giants , and all the Gods 
or Demi-Gods of Paganifm. 

The Book of Enoch , no doubt, contributed a great 
deal to the adopting that Opinion of the Angels hav¬ 
ing been familiar with the Daughters of Men. This 
Work is certainly fpurious, but withal it is very anci¬ 
ent, fince it was known to the Apoftles, by whom it is 
cited. Thus Dodwel and Father Pezron were in the 
wrong to call its Antiquity in queftion, merely becaufe 
the Greeks were Strangers to it, as if they had been ac¬ 
quainted with all the ancient Books before they had 
them tranflated in their own Language. 

But now that we are fallen upon this Article, it will 
not be amifs that we give fome Ihort account of the 
Book, and then lay open the Origin of the Fable it 
contains, which Philaftrius ranks in the Number of 
the Herefies. 

When Men had multiply’d, fays the Author, they 
had Daughters of an exquifite Beauty, fo amiable that 
the Egregores, or the Guardian Angels, conceived a vio¬ 
lent Paffion for them. They came down from Heaven, 
alighted upon Mount Hermon , join’d in League toge¬ 
ther, and bound themfelves by Oath to (land by one a- 
nother. After this, having embrac'd thefe Virgins, they 
conceiv’d the Giants, and the Nephelim , Sons of the 
Giants, from whom came the Eliud. 

The Author names twenty of thefe leading Angels, 
who taught Men feveral Arts, efpecially the pernicious 
Art of Magick, and the Ufe of Arms. To which he 
adds, that God feeing what horrid Enormities the Gi¬ 
ants and their Sons committed, fent down to the Earth 
Michael , Gabriel , Raphael and Uriel Michael the 
Archangel feiz’d Semixas the Head of thefe Rebel-An¬ 
gels, bound him with his AfTociates, and condemn'd 

them 
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them to the loweft Parts of the Earth, where they are 
referv’d to the day of their Judgment. After this he 
fowed DifTenfion among their Children, who extirpated 
one another. 

I explain this Fable in the Article of the Giants (i). 

It is founded merely upon a Phrafe in Scripture not 
veil underftood, and upon an Ambiguity: The firft 
Interpreters finding in Job the Epithet Son of God a- 
fcrib’d to the Angels, apply’d it likewife to the Angels 
in the Paffage in Genefis , where it is only the Sons of 
Seth are meant, who are defign’d Sons of God in oppo- 
fition to the Defendants of Cain: Videnies filii Dei 
filias bominum, Thefe being fmitten with the 

Beauty of the Daughters of Cain’s Race, match’d with 
them, had Sons by them, who became terrible more 
for the Enormity of their Crimes than of their Stature; 
for the word Nepbelim , applied to them in Genefis , fig- 
nifies equally Giants, or Perfons di/folute and immoral 
in their Lives. 

But paffing that, I lhall only borrow a Reflexion from 
M. Fourmont , who may be confulted on this Article 
(3), wherein he takes the Names of the twenty Apo- 
ftate Angels from the fiditious Book of Enoch , and ex¬ 
plains them with Erudition. The Refledion is, that 
the Author of this Book introduces five forts of Per- 
fonages. 1. Men, of the Seed of /.dam. 2. The E- 
gregores^ or Angels of Heaven. 3. The Giants, fprung 
from the Egregores . 4. The Nepbelim , Sons of the 
Giants. 5. The Eliud\ Sons of the Nepbelim . In 
which this Author feems to correfpond with Hefiod , in 
vhofe Theogony we find thefe five Clafles, with little 
Variation, as has been remark’d. 

I fliould no doubt be cenfured, if, after what I have 
faid in this Chapter concerning Hefiod and Orpheus , and 
fome other Greek Poets, I lhould take no notice of 
Homer , who., in both his Poems, has, with fomuch 
Apparatus , employ’d the fame Gods with Hefiod and 

Or- 

(1) See the Hiilory of Jupiter , Vol. IV. (2) Gen. c. 6. v. 2. 
(3) Refl. Crit. L. 2. S. z. 
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Orpheus ; but ’tis obfervable, that this great Poet had 
no defign, like the other two, to deliver a Syftem of 
thefe Gods, but only to apply the Theology of his 
Time as he found it. Homer , as the Abbe Praguier ju- 
dicioufly remarks (1), is no more than a Poet: If he 
affumes the Theologue, as in effect he does, by bring¬ 
ing in his Gods, and ufing their Agency on all occafi- 
ons, he is only fo occafionally, and by no means as a 
Syftematick. And what is this but to be a Poet? It is 
to aft the Painter, the Imitator: The Object is none of 
his producing, he only copies the Likenefs and draws 
the Pifture. Whatever his own private Sentiments 
were about his Gods, as he fpeaks of them with a view 
to pleafe and to be intelligible, he would not recede 
from the receiv’d Standard of his Time. Confequently 
Homer , born in the Heart of Paganifm, could not re- 
prefent the Gods in another manner than he has done. 
The Theology he follows was not of his Invention, 
he had it given him; but as Time, which deftroys Er* 
rors, has rais’d the Credit of his Works, and as the 
mafterly Poet has fhewed his Skill in making the beft 
Ufe he could of a falfe Religion, fo he has been taken 
in later Times for the Father and Inventor of fo many 
ilrange uncommon Things, whereof in truth he was 
but the Copier and Painter. 

Cicero complains of Homer , for bringing down his 
Gods to the Level of Men, inftead of exalting Men to 
the Perfection of Gods. This Charge is unjuft; the 
greateft part of Home? s Gods had been Men, who procu¬ 
red divine Honours by their heroick Exploits or ufefut 
Inventions. But thofe Actions, however dazzling they 
appeared, were not always conform’d to the Rules of 
ftrift Virtue: Men had not always that pure Senfe of 
Morality to which Pythagoras. and Plato afterwards re¬ 
duc’d it. Mere Strength, bodily Accomplifhments and 

natural Endowments, have long fupply’d the place of 
true Merit j and thefe great Men having been conse¬ 
crated 

(0 Diff. fur les Bieux d’Homere. Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. 
Lett. T.3. p. 1. 
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crated for pofleffing fuch Qualities, made thefe things 
be thought worthy of them after their Confecratioii. 

In a word, the Men whom they deifyM, had a /hare 
both of divine Perfection and human Weaknefs: Thus 
5 twas the Poet’s bufinefs to reprefent them in both thefe 
Lights; and hence we find fuch a mixture in hisCharac- 
ters of Grandeur with Meannefs, Strength with Weak¬ 
nefs, Majeflty with AbjeCtnefs, Ihining Virtues with 
fcandalous Vices. 

From what I have juft been faying it appears, that 
the Greeks had feveral Theogonies, and that they had 
digefted into a Syftem the Theology they derived from 
the Eaftern People. With the Romans the Cafe was 
quite otherwife: Content with the Religion of the 
Greeks , and other Nations whom they conquer’d, they 
borrowed their Divinities, Worfhip, Ceremonies, Sa¬ 
crifices, Priefts, Feftivals, in a word, the whole Appa¬ 
ratus which Idolatry drew after it, without once hav¬ 
ing a Thought of reducing fo fantaftica! a Religion in¬ 
to a Syftem; and the moft idolatrous City in the World 
was the leaft concerned about the Hiftory of its Gods. 
Cicero indeed, in his Treatife of the Nature of the 
Gods, gives fome of their Genealogies; but fince, for 
the moft part, his Notions are borrowed from the Wri¬ 
tings of the Greeks , and he only reafons upon the Sub¬ 
ject like an Academick , this Piece of his is not to be 
looked upon as a Syftem of Theology. 

Here I might take occafion to confider the different 
Opinions of the Platonick Philofophers, with refpeft to 
their Gods, and to what the Ancients thought of them ; 
but befides that this Queftion would carry me too far 
from my purpofe, the Reflections I make upon that 
Article at the end of the Treatife of Idolatry, are fuf- 
ficient to make it clear. After all, what elfe can we 
conclude from thefe different Hypothefes laid down by 
Cel jus, jamblichus , Porphyry and others; but that thefe 
Philofophers, in order to take off from the Abfurdity 
and Groffnefs of reigning Idolatry, and at the fame 
time get clear of the Objections in which the primi¬ 
tive Fathers of the Church triumph’d, endeavoured ta 

al- 
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allegorize a monftrous Syftem ; but thefe Allegories* 
which had ho other Foundation but their own Fancy,, 
were quite remote from the Thoughts of thofe who firft 
fpoke of the Gods and their Generations. 

% 

CHAP. VI. 

5 The Cofmogony and Jheogony of Ovid. 

L AST of all, Ovid> that faithful Imitator of the 
Poets who went before him, has given us a 
Cofmogony at the beginning of his Metamorphofes, 

“ Before the Formation, fays he, of the Sea, the 
“ Earth and the all-furrounding Heavens, univerfal 
“ Nature had but one Appearance. That confufed 
“ Mafs, that infignificant ufelefs Heap, wherein the 
“ Principles of all Beings were promifcuoufly blended 
“ together, is what was called Chaos . As yet there 
“ was no Sun to enlighten the World, no Moon to per- 
44 form her various Changes ; the Earth felf-balanced 
“ was not yet fufpended in the Air; the Sea had no 
“ bounding Shores; Earth, Air and Water were jumbled 
“ together; Earth without Solidity, Water not fluid, 
14 Air without Light: All was Darknefs and Confufi- 
41 on. No Body had its proper Form, and each of 
44 them was an Incumbrance to another; Cold combat- 
44 ing with Heat, Moift with Dry ; the hard Bodies en- 
44 counter’d thofe that made no refiftance, and the 
“ Heavy and the Light juftled together. God, or 
44 Nature herfelf, parted the whole Strife, by fepara- 
44 ting the Heavens from the Earth,the Earth from the 
44 Waterfe, and the Mther , or purer Air, from the more 
“ grofs. The Chaos being thus difentangled, every 
“ Body had its own proper Place allotted to it, God e- 
* 4 ftablifh’d the Laws of their future Union. Fire, 
44 which is the lighteft of the Elements, poffefs’d the 
44 higheft Region ; the Air occupy'd a Place beneath 
44 the Fire, correfponding to its Lightnefs; the Earth, 
44 unwieldy as it was, became pois’d and balanc’d, 'and 

44 the Water funk down to the Ioweft Situation. 

44 After 
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44 After this firft Diftribution, that God, whoever 
<c he was, form’d the Earth into a Globe, and fpread 
the Seas over its Surface; he gave the Winds per- 
miffion to agitate the Waters, without fuffering the 
Waves however to pafs the Bounds prefcrib’d them, 
44 Then he form’d the Fountains, the Pools, the Lakes 


cc 


(( 


cc 


CC 


and Rivers, to water the Earth, confining them with- 

44 in their Banks.-At his Command the Plains were 

44 extended, the Trees clothed with Leaves, the Moun- 
44 tains lifted up their heads, and theVaileys funk down- 
44 ward.” 

Ovid, after he has defcrib’d this orderly Difpofition, 
fpeaks of the five Zones, two frigid, two temperate, 
and one fcorched with Heat, which is the torrid Zone. 
He alfo takes notice of the Winds, and marks out the 
Places whence they blow. Then, having mention’d 
the Aerial Regions, where Hail, Thunder and Light¬ 
nings are form’d, he thus goes on : 

44 So foon as the various Bodies of the Univerfe were 
44 confin’d within their refpedive Bounds, the Conftel- 
<c lations, till then fhut up in the {hapelefs Mafs of 
44 Chaos , began to fhine. And, in fine, that every Re- 
44 gion might be ftored with animated Beings, the Stars, 
44 thefe Images of the Gods, were fet in the Heavens; 

1 44 the Fifties inhabited the Waters ; the four-footed 
44 Beafts got the Earth to dwell in, and the Air be- 
44 came the Manfion of the Gods. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


There was yet wanting in the World a Being of 
greater Perfection, one who might be endued with a 
more exalted Soul, and fo qualify’d to maintain Do- 
44 minion over the reft. Man was form’d: Whether 
u the Author of Nature made him of that Divine 
44 Seed which is proper for him, or of that Celeftial 
46 Principle, which the new-made Earth, but juft dif- 
44 join’d from Heaven, ftill contain’d in its Bofom. 
44 Prometheus having mix’d fome of that EartH with 
44 Water, moulded it into a Man after the Likenefs of 
44 the Gods; and whereas all the other Animals have 
44 their Heads groveling downwards, Man alone lifts 
44 his towards Heaven, and looks up to the Stars. 

3 Thus 
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^ Thus a Bit of Earth, which was nothing at firft but 
« a (hapelefs Mafs, became the Figure of a Being till * 
“ then unknown in Nature” 

Reflexions upon the different Theogonies of the Greeks. 

SUCH are the different Cofmogonies and Theogonies 
of the Greeks , upon which I ftiall make the following 

Remarks. 

As for the Syftem of Orpheus , we are not able to 

judge from the little we know of it, what part he al¬ 
low’d the Deity in the Formation 'of the World ; and 
if we have not fufficient Ground to believe his Senti¬ 
ments to have been the fame with thofe of the more 
enlighten’d Poets and Philofophers who came long after 
him, fuch as the Pythagoreans and Platonicks y as little 
have we reafon to confound his Opinion with that of 
Sanchoniathon , far lefs with the Syftem of Diodorus Si - 
cuius , who makes Men at firft to have been propagated 
much after what the Egyptians falfely believe to be the 
manner of producing Infedts after the Overflowings of 
the Nile. 

Each of thefe Syftems fuppofes, that Love united 
the different Principles the Chaos was made up of, and 
that all Beings fprung from this Union : But what elfe 
is this Love, but the natural Union of Homogeneous 
Bodies ? And tho’ the Authors of thefe extravagant O- 
pinions have made a Perfon of it, we plainly fee it is 
only a figurative one that never exifted out of their own 
Imagination. The Creation is a Myftery beyond the • 
reach of Human Reafon. The Generality of the Phi¬ 
lofophers, who could never comprehend how Some¬ 
thing could be made of Nothing, had adopted that 
Axiom, Ex nihilo nihil , et in nihilism nil poffe reverti . 
Thus feeing the admirable Strudture of the Univerfe, 
which they afcrib’d either to a Being fuperiour to Na¬ 
ture, or mod frequently to Nature herfelf, they always 
fuppofed a pre-exiftent Matter, but lying in confufion, 
and without form, till it was difentangled *, and not 
knowing on whom to confer the Glory of having fettled 
the Order that now reigns in the World, they contrived . 

their 
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their Love, which is nothing but the Union that refults 

from the mere Motion of Bodies. 

Ovid, who was not born till eight hundred Years af¬ 
ter Hefiod) or thereabouts, ufners in, like him, his grand 
Work the Metamorphofes with a Chaos ; but he imi¬ 
tates him in rothing elfe: For as to the Manner of un¬ 
folding this Chaos, he differs entirely from the Greek 
Poet. I don’t find he makes Love have any concern 
in the Operation ; but as an Agent was wanting, he is 
at a lofs whom to pitch upon, and his Sufpence appears 
in this Verfe (i), 

Hanc Bens £? mdior litem Natura diremit . 

And again (2), 

Sic uhi difpcjitam , qiiifquis fuit Hie Deorum , 

Congeriem fecuit , &c. 

Here then is the Chaos and the Erebus fo much fung 
by the Poets, the firft Notion of which feems to be ta¬ 
ken from Sanchoniatbon , who had himfelf no doubt 
borrow’d it either from thefe Words of Mofes ( 3), Ter¬ 
ra autem erat inanis et vacua , fc? Tenebr# erant ftuper 
faciem AbyJJi ; or rather from the Traditions difperfed 
through the Country where this Phenician Author had 
lived, and that were of greater Antiquity than the Wri¬ 
tings of the facred Jtvoyh Legiflatcr. 

I am far from being able to find, with fome learned 
Men, a great Conformity between this Tradition of 
the Creation of the World, and what Samhoniathon , 
Heftod and Ovid have wrote about it; but I am not fo 
far prepoffefs’d, as not to believe they have form’d the 
Idea of their Chaos upon it. As to the reft, nothing 
can be more different. They are lively Genius’s, who, 
trom a fingle Hint, gave full fcope to their Imagi¬ 
nation, which no fooner abandon’d the guidance of 
Reafon, than it loft itfelf in the unbounded Region of 
Fiftions. But a fhort Comparifon of the Beginning of 
Genefis with Hefted? s Theogony will fhew the Reader 
wherein they either correfpond or differ. 

I fay nothing of the Creation *, it is what neither He - 
fticd nor any profane Author knew any thing of. Mo- 

fes 

Met. L. 1. v. 21. {2) ib. v. 52. (5) Gen. c. 1. v. 2. 
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fes begins with telling us, that the Earth was void, and 
Darknefs was fpread over the Face of the Abyfs . Heftod 
fays, the Chaos was before all things; then the fpaci- 
oiis Earth, the Manfion of the Immortal Beings, and 
Tartarus far remote from thence. Mofes adds, And 
the Spirit moved upon the Waters \ & Spiritus ferebatur 
fuper aquas , Hejiod , on the contrary, immediately af. 
ter what I have taken out of him, fpeaks of Love , the 
mod beauteous and amiable of the Immortals, who ex¬ 
pels and drives away Cares from the Heart of Gods 
and Men. The next thing Mofes tells us is, that God 
laid, Fiat lux , fc? lux faff a eft ; Let there be Light , and 
there was Light: Words which a profane Author(i) 
thinks fo fublime. Heftod fays likewife, that from the 
Night fprung the JEiker and the Day. The JewiJh 
Lcgifiator goes on to tell us, that God made the Fir¬ 
mament, & fecit Deus firmament nm ; and that he divi¬ 
ded the Waters that were above the Firmament from 
thofe that were under it. To which he immediately 
fubjoins, that God commanded the Waters that were 
under the Heaven to be gathered together into one 
Place, and that he called this Colledtioli of Waters the 
Sea, and that part of the Earth which by this means 
became dry was called Dry-land , (A vocavit Deus arz- 
dcim tenant , congregationfqne aqaarum appellavit maria, 
The Author of the Theogony correfponds with him in 
this too pretty much : TheEarth,fays he, at firft brought 
forth Heaven with the Stars, and by her Union with 
Heaven fhe had the Ocean. But in What follows the 
profane Author lofes himfelf; and let one be ever fo 
prejudiced in his favour, yet I hardly think it poffible to 
trace any Refemblance between him and Mofes . 

Ovid difplays the Formation of the World in another 
manner, and his Defcription bears no fimilitude to that 
of Heftod , as has been obferv’d. But there is one'thing 
Worth our remarking, namely, that he confiders Man 
as the laft Production of the Author of Nature; in 
which he comes nearer to Mofes than any other Pagan,. 
Author. Another great Stroke o£ Refemblance is 

K where 

(!) Longinus. 
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■where he fays, Man was formed of Clay mix’d with 
Water •, but who that Prometheus was, whom he makes 
the Author of fo fine a Work, is not eafy to conjecture. 
The Poet who thus far afcribes the Difpofition of the 
Univerfe either to God or Nature, when he comes to 
the Formation of Man, makes a Prometheus appear, of 
whom he had not faid one word before (a). Hefiod in- 
deed mentionsPw;tf/fo//j, but he does not honour him 
as Ovid has done with the forming of Man. Befides, 
that Breath of Life, with which the Poets fay Minerva 
animated Prometheus's Work, is plainly copied from 
the Words of Mofes , who fays, that God having form'd 
Man cf the Clay , breath'd into him a Breath of Life (i), 
Infpiravit in faciem ejtis fpi raculum vitce . 

CHAP. VII. 

The Thecgons of the Chinefe arid Indians. 

T H E Chinefe began to improve Letters from the 

earlieft times of their Monarchy, at lead from 
the Reigns of Ido and Chum, who lived upwards of 
two thoufand two hundred Years before Jefus Chrift. 
5 Tis a common Opinion, and univerfally received By 
tliofe who have gone fartheft in inveftigating the Ori¬ 
gin of a People of fuch unqueftionable Antiquity, that 
the Sons of Noah were difperfed over the eaftern parts 
of Afia. , and that there were fome of them who penetrated 
into China. , a few ages after the Deluge, and there laid 
the firft Foundations of the oldeft Monarchy we know 
in die World. Tis a thing not to be denied, that 
thefe firft Founders, inftrufted from a Tradition not 
very remote from its Source, in the Greatnefs and Power 
of the firft Being, taught their Pofterity to honour this 
lovereign Lord of the Univerfe, and to live agreeably* 
to the Principles of that Law of Nature he had en¬ 
graved on their Hearts. Their claffical Books, fome 
of them written even in the time of the two Emperors 
juft namedj leave no room to doubt of it. There are 

five 

V (a) For this Prometheus, we-refer to what is to be faid on the B*- 
fioiy of Jupiter, Yol. 2. (1) Gen. ii, ver. 7. • 
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five of thefe Books among them, they call the Ktnk> for 
which they have an extreme Veneration. Tho* thefe 
Books contain only the fundamental Laws of the State, 
and don’t dire&ly meddle with Religion, their Author’s 
Intention having been to fecure the Peace and Tram- 
quillity of the Empire \ yet they are very proper to in¬ 
form us what was the Religion of that ancient People, 
iince we are told in every Page, that in order to compafs 
that Peace and Tranquillity, two things were neceflary 
to be obferved, the Duties of Religion, and the Rules 
of a good Government. It appears thro’ the whole, 
that the firft Objeft of their Worfhip was one Being, 
the fupreme Lord and Sovereign Principle of all things, 
whom they honoured under the name of Changti , 
that is, Supreme Emperor, or Tien, which in their 
Language is of the fame import. Tien, fay the Inter¬ 
preters of thefe Books, is the Spirit who prefides over 
Heaven. ’Tis true, the fame Word often fignifies a- 
mong the Chinefe, the material Heavens, and now 
fmce Atheifm has been for fomc ages introduced-among 
their Literati, it is reft rifted to that Senfe *, but in their 
ancient Books they underftood by it, the Lord of Hea¬ 
ven, the Sovereign of the World. In them there is 
mention, upon all occafions, of the Providence of Tien, 
of the Chaftifements he inflifts upon the bad Empe¬ 
rors, and of the Rewards he difpenfes to the good. 
They likewife reprefent him as one, who is flexible to 
Vows and Prayers, appeafed by Sacrifices, and who di¬ 
verts Calamities that threaten the Empire, with a thou- 
fatid other things which can agree to none but an intel¬ 
ligent Being. To convince us of this, we need but read 
the Extrafts which Father Halde has taken from thefe 

i 

ancientBooks, in thefecond Volume of his large Hiftory 
of China , and what he farther fays in the beginning of 
the third. 

The fear of being tedious, and of wandering from 
my purpofe, may juftify me in not copying him *, but 
one can*t forbear concluding with him, after the 
long Detail he makes, that it appears from the Doc¬ 
trine of the ftandard Chinefs Books, that from the 

K 2 Foun- 
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Foundation of the Empire by Fo-hi, and for a long 
(raft of Ages, the Supreme Being, known among them, 
under the Name of Cbangti, or of was the Objeft 
of publick Worfhip, and that they looked upon him 
to be the Soul, as it were, and the Primum Mobile of 
their National Government; that this firft of Beings 
was feared, honoured, and revered *, and that not only the 
Emperors, who at all times have been the Leaders 
and Priefts of their Religion, but the Grandees of the 
Empire, and the Vulgar, knew they had a Lord and 
Judge above them, who knows how to reward thole 
who obey him, and to punifh Offenders. 

It is certain, that if in thefe ancient Books. Proofs 
are to be found of the Knowledge the Cbincfe had of 
the fupreme Being, and of the religious Worfhip they 
have paid him for a long feries of Ages, it is no lefs 
certain that no footfteps are there to be ieen of an idola¬ 
trous Worfhip. But this will appear lefs furprizing 
when we confider, 1. That Idolatry fpread it felf thro’ 
the World but (lowly, and ftep by ftep ; and that hav¬ 
ing probably taken its rife in AJfyria , as Eufebius al¬ 
ledges, where there was not even the appearance of an 
Idol till long after Belus , or according to others in Pbe- 

O ' U 

nictCj or in Egypt^ it could not have made its way 10 
foon into Cbhui , a Nation that has ever been lequeftred 
from others, and feparated by the great Indies from the 
Center of Idolatry. 

2. That there was always in China a fupreme Court (i), 
to take care of the Affairs of Religion, which with the 
utmoft exadhiefs kept a watchful eye over their prin¬ 
cipal Objed. Thus it was no eafy matter to introduce 
new Laws and new Ceremonies among a People fo much 
attached to their ancient Traditions. Befides, as the 
Cbbiefe have always been accuftomed to write theii 
Hiftory with great care, and have Hiftorians contem¬ 
porary with all the Fads they relate, they would nevet 
have failed to take notice of what Innovations had 
happen’d in Religion, as they have done at great length, 
when the Idol Fo and his Worftiip were introduced. 

Such 


(i) The Court of Rites. 
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Such was the eftablilhed Religion of China in the 
firft Ages of their Empire : I call it eftablilhed Religion, 
becaufe the Vulgar continued to acknowledge fubaltern 
Spirits who watched over the Towns and Fields, and 
to them they uftd to pay a fuperftitious Worlhip, to 
pray to them for Health, Succefs in their Affairs, and 
plentiful Harvefts. There were intermixed with this 
Worlhip fcveral fuperftitious Ufages, that had fomething 
of the nature of Magick, to which that People has al¬ 
ways been ftrongly addicted: But this was .not the Re¬ 
ligion of the State, and the Ufages of that kind have 
always been condemned by the Court of Rites, tho* 
frequently fome of the Mandarins , of whom it was 
compos’d, were themfelves tinftured with them. 

Thus, to fpeak accurately, the Chinefe have not what 
we call a Theogony or Cofmogony. Their Philofo- 
phers folely attach’d to Morality, Politicks, and Hi- 
ftory, have al way snegle&ed Natural Philofophy; and we 
don’t find in their Writings, theft Imean of the Ancients, 
the Syftems fo well known in Europe , in Egypt, and in 
fome Parts of Afia , about the Formation of the World, 
and the Bodies it is made up of, or about the Gods, of 
whom we have fo many Genealogies (a). I faid their 
ancient Philofophers, becaufe the modern ones, who 
attempted to give fome kind of Cofmogony, have fallen 
into an Atheiftn refembling that of Strato ahd Spinoza . 

We can as little find that they fpoke clearly about 
the Soul, of which they don’t appear to have had a di- 
ftindt Idea. However, we can be in no doubt of their 
believing the Soul’s Subfiftence after Death, not only 
from the Stories of Apparitions, which are to be 
found in the Books of Confucius himfelf, the wifeft and 
moft knowing of their Philofophers, but ftom the O- 
pinion of the Metempfychofis , which they have received 
many Ages ago. 

However, as Man deprived of Revelation, and left 
to the byafs of his own Heart, has always been a Prey 

K 3 .to 
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(a) You may read Father If aide's Abftra&s of thefe ancient 
Books, efpccially of the Kink, which are of the greateft Antiquity, 

in the zd Y©I. of his Hillory of China', 
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to Error, I am far from believing the Chinefe have 
been exempted from it*, and we have a favourable e- 
nough Opinion of them, when we think they were per¬ 
haps fomewhat later than other Nations in giving them- 
felves up to praftife Idolatry. Let us confider them, 
if you will, as the Philofophers the Apoftle fpeaks of, 
who by the Light of Nature rofeto the Knowledge of 
the Supreme Being ; are not thefe as guilty as thofe of 
having known him, without having glorify’d him? 
At length the Sedt of the Taofe appeared in China , near 
lix hundred Years befors Jefus Chrift. Lao-Kiun is the 
Philolopher by whom it was founded. The Birth of 
this Man, if we may believe his Difciples, was one of 
the moft extraordinary : Carried four and twenty Years 
in the Loins of his Mother, he opened himfelf a Paf- 
iage thro* the left Side, and occafioned the Death of 
her who had conceived him. 

The Morals of this Philofopher come very near to 
thofe of Epicurus , and he wrapped up his Phyficks m 
impenetrable Obfcurity: I take no more of them than 
what regards the Cofmogony. “ Tao, faid he, or Rea- 
“ fon, produced One, One produced Two, Two produced 
ic Three, and Three produced r.ll things The whole 
Happinefs of Man, according to this Philofopher, con- 

lifted in that fiate of Mind which the Greeks called A- 

• • 

fatty % a ftate wherein Man divefted of Fear, and all 
tormenting Paftions, muft he free from Difquietude of 
every kind ; and as it is exceeding hard for one to get 
nd of the uneafy Apprehensions of.Death and Futurity, 
they who madeprofeifion of this Soft, were addifted to 
Magick and Chymiitry, to find out the Secret whereby 
to become immortal; prefuming they Ihould be able 
to find it at length by the affiftance of the Spirits whom 
they invoked. There were feme of them who flatter’d 
rhemfelves with that Difcovery, by means of certain 
Potions they made up; and more than one Emperor 
has try’d the fruitlefs Experiment. 

One, who is acquainted with the Temper of Mankind, 
can eafily judge, that a Sed which raifed fuch flattering 
Hopes, would very foon make Profelytes 5 accordingly 
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it was embraced by feveral of the Mandarins , who gave 
their mitute entirely to the Magick Art, which it pre- 
fcrib’d. But it made yet greater advances among the 
Women, naturally curious, and extremely fond of Life. 
In fine, the Author of the Se< 5 t was himfelf rank’d a- 
mong the Gods; a {lately Temple was eredted to him, 
and the Emperor Hi urn ifong caufed the Statue of this 
new God to be brought into his Palace. His Difciples 
got the name of Heavenly Teachers, and his Defen¬ 
dants are ftill honoured with the Dignity of Mandarins . 
Thefe are they who have introduced that vaft multi¬ 
tude of Spirits fubordinate to the Supreme Being, whom 
they honour in Temples, and in particular Chappels, 
and to whom they facrifice three forts ofVidtims, a 
Hog, a Fifh, and a piece of a Fowl. They have even 
carried Superftition the length of deifying feveral of 
their Emperors; whereby we fee that the Chinefe , a 
People otherwifc very ingenious, are nothing (hort in 
point of Superftition and Idolatry, of the other Nations 
whom they have always taken a pride to contemn. 
This Seft has filled China with Diviners and Impoftors, 
who impofe upon the Vulgar, and fometimes upon the 
Great, by deiufive Arts and Magick Rites, wherewith 
they are but too apt to be infatuated. 

In fine, about the fixty-fifth Year after Jefus Chrift, 
the Emperor Mingti , thro’ a vain Curiofity, was the 
means of introducing a Se£t ftill more dangerous \ the 
Hiftory of it, which I am to give in a few Words,* will 
take up the fecond part of this Chapter, upon the The- 
ogony of the Indians . 

This Emperor, {truck with fome Words which 
Confucius had often repeated, namely, that it was in 
the Weft they would find the Holy One , fent Ambafladors 
into the Indies in queft of him, and to learn the Law 
he taught. Thefe Envoys believed they had at laft 
found him out, among the Worlhippers of an Idol named 
Fo or Foe. They tranfported into China the Idol, and 
together with the Fables of- which the Indian Books 
were full, their Superftitions, Metempfychofis, and in 
fine, Atheifm. They reported that in this part of In- 

K 4 ,dia 
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dia which the Cbinefe call Ghnn-Uen-cho, Moye the 
King’s Wife dream’d that (he was fwallowing an Ele¬ 
phant ' When the time came that (he was to be de¬ 
livered, the Child tore her right Side, and no fooner 
had he come from the Womb of his Mother, than he 
flood up, made fix fteps, pointing with one hand to 
Heaven, and with the other to the Earth, and pro¬ 
nounced thefe Words: There is none but I in Heaven or 
upon Earth who deferves to be honoured : They gave him 
the Name of Che-Kia , or Cba-Ka. At the age of 19 
Years he forfook his Wives, his Sons, and all his ter- 
reftrial Cares, retired into a folitary Life, and puthim- 
feir under the Condutt of roar Philofophers. At thirty 
Years he had a plenteous Infufion of the Divinity, and 
became Fo, or Pagcde, as the Indians exprefs them- 
fdves, and thought cf nothing but propagating his Doc¬ 
trine every where. His lying Miracles were furprizing to 
all, and procur’d him the Veneration of the whole Coun¬ 
try, and a prodigious number of Difciples, who were 
his Infrruments in infetting the Eaft with his im¬ 
pious Tenets. The Cbinefe call thefe Difciples Ho- 
Chang ; the Tartars, Lamas ; the Siamefe , Talapoins \ 
and the Japonefe , Bonzes *, for this Sett is diffufed a- 
niong all thefe People now mentioned. 

In the mean time, Fo arrived at the age of 79 Years, 
conven’d fomeot his Difciples, and after having explain’d 
to them his Dottrine, died ; and they vented a hun¬ 
dred Fables about this Death. As t h e Me tempfychofis 
was the principal Article cf this Dcfirine, they gave it 
put that their Mafier was born eight thoufand times, 
and that he had appeared in the World fometimes under 
the figure of an Ape, fometimes under that of a Dra¬ 
gon, then cf an Elephant, GV. All this probably was 
to eflablifh the Wcrlhip of this pretended Divinity, 
under the Svmbol cf thefe different Animals, which 
actually became Objetts of the Indian Worfhip; 

The Cbinefe having received this Idol, eretted to him 
a world of Temples ; and his Sett, tho’ always out¬ 
law’d by the Court of Rites, has made immenfe pro- 
grefs in the Country, under the direction of the Bonzes , 

the 
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the mod defpicable of all Mortals, the moft fuperfti- 
tious, and the mpft ignorant. 

In fine, to abridge what is to be found at very great 
length, in the beginning of Father Du Halde's third Vo¬ 
lume of the Hiftory of China, the Dodtrine of Fo is 
divided into external and internal. The firft, full as It 
is of grofs Superftitions, is taught by the greater num¬ 
ber of the Bonzes . The fecond is referv’d for the more 
Learned, and it confifts in faying, that Vacuity is the 
Principle and the End of all things * that from nothing 
ourfirft Parents derived their Original, and to nothing 
they returned after their Death; that Vacuity is what 
conftitutes our Being and our Subftance, and that it is 
from this Nothing, and from the mixture of the Elements, 
that all Productions came, and thither they afterwards 
return: In fine, that all Beings only differ from one 
another by their Figures and Qualities; and in this 
manner they pretend, their Matter, when dying, ex¬ 
plain’d hisDodtrine, that is to fay, his Atheifm, to his 
favourite Difciples. 

I (hall fay but little of the Theogonies of the other 
Nations *, becaufe they feem hardly digefted into a Sy- 
ftem. For example, the Brachmans in the Eajt-Indies 
have a Tradition of their God Vicbnou^ metamorphofed 
into a Tortoife *, and by way of explication they tell us, 
that by the fall of. a Mountain the World began to 
ftagger, and to fink down gradually towards the Abyfs, 
where it had periftied, if their beneficent God had not 
transformed himfelf into a Tortoife to bear it up. 

The Chincfe , of whom we were now fpeaking, have 
adopted this Tradition, and they apply it, as Father 
Kircher remarks (1), to their flying Dragon, who, they 
fay, fprung from a Tortoife, and became the Prop of 
the Univerfe that refts upon him. The 'Troglodytes 
had probably the fame Fable among them, fince they 
had a high Veneration for the Tortoife, and had an 
Abhorrence of their Neighbours the Hclinophagi , fo 

called, becaufe they fed upon the Flelh of the Tortoife. 


(1) Cliina Illuft. p. 1S7. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

♦ 

Yheogony of the Indian Brachmans. 

Ought not to forget the Theogony of thofe Indian 
Priefts we call Bramins, or Brachmans (a). They 
got this Name from Brahma , who, according to the 
Indian Doctrine, is the firft of the three Beings whom 
God created, and by whofe means he afterwards formed 
the World. This Brahma , fay their Brachmans , com- 
pofed and left to the Indians the four Books which 
they call Beth , or Bed(i) y in which all the Sciences and 
all the Ceremonies of Religion are comprized; and 
that is the reafon why the Indians reprefent this God 
with four Heads. 

The word Brahma , in the Indian Language,’ ligni- 
fies. He who penetrates into all things. The Brahmans 
make up the nrlt and the moft refpcdled Tribe of the. 
Indians , and are folely fet apart for the Worlhip of 
their God, and the Ceremonies of Religion. A famous 
Brahman , named Bebergir , communicated to the Ma¬ 
hometans, whofe Religion lie embraced, the Amberth- 
krnd , which contains the Dofcrines of the Indians. , 
Father Kircber , who has given a Print of the God 
Brahma , has enlarged a good deal upon the Mythology 
cf the Indians j in relation to him (2). The Gods of 
the Brachmans , fays this learned Jefuit, are Brahma , 
Vefne or Vichmu , and Bittzen, and they are the Chiefs 
of all the other Gods, whofe number amounts to thirty- 
three Millions ; but all Mankind are iprung from 
Brahma , and this God has produced as many Worlds 

as there are Parts in hisBody. The firft of thefe Worlds, 

' * _ 

which is above the Heavens, fprung from his Brain ; 
the fecond, from his Eyes ; the third, from his Mouth *, 
the fourth, from the left Ear ; the fifth, from the Pa¬ 
late and from the Tongue *, the fixth, from the Heart; 

the 

(a) They are the fame with thofe whom the Greeks called Gjatzc- 
fephifls. Pythagoras hudied their Dcftrine and Manners. They 
were the Bahhnian and AJyrian Philofophers, who went naked in 
the Wood:, abiiaining from all the Flea fares of human Life. 

(ij See Hub. BihL Or. v.ziz. (-) China IliuiL 
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the feventh, from the Belly; the eighth, from the parts 
which Modefty forbids to name * the ninth, from the 
left Thigh ; the tenth, from the Knees; the eleventh, 
from the Heel * the twelfth, from the Toes of the 
right Foot* the thirteenth, from the Sole of the left 
Foot* and laftly, the fourteenth, from the Air which 
encompaffed him at the time of thefe Productions. If 
the Brachmans be afk’d the reafons of a Theology fo ri¬ 
diculous, theyanfwer, that the different Qualities of 
Men gave rife to it. The Wife and Learned are meant 
by the World fprung from Brahma's Brain; the Glut¬ 
tons come from his Belly •, and fo of the reft. Hence 
thefe Priefts are fo curious in obferving Phyfiognomy 
and perfonal Qualities, pretending thereby to divine, 
to what World every one belongs. 

When once Men are delivered up to Superftition, 
there is no Opinion fo wild but they may fall into it. 
Thefe fame Brachmans have imaginedfevenSeas: One 
of Water, one of Milk, one of Curds, a fourth of But¬ 
ter, a fifth of Salt, a fixth of Sugar, and in fine, a fe¬ 
venth of Wine •, and each of thefe Seas has its particu¬ 
lar Paradifes, fome of them for the Wifer arid more 
Refin’d, and the reft for the Senfual and Voluptuous j 
with this difference, that the firft of thefe Paradifes, 
which unites us intimately with the Divinity, has no 
need of any other fort of Delights 5, whereas the reft 
are ftored with all imaginable Pleafures. 

It appears, from what I have been now faying, that 
the Indians follow the ancient Doftrine of the Egyp¬ 
tians , which the Author juft quoted names Q^uop^wo-*?, 
or divine Transformation (1). 

As for the other wild Notions of the Indians about 
the Formation of the World, which they believe to be 
a Work fpun by a Spider, and which (hall be deftroyed. 
when the Work returns into the Bowels of that InfeCt; 
I here wave thefe, becaufe they regard the Cofmogony, 
rather than the Theogony, which was chiefly intended 
in this Chapter. 

CHAP 

0 ) See Qed, JEgftt. by the fame Author. 
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CHAP. IX. 

iTbecgony of the Americans. 


W E are not to imagine that the Savages of America, 

a wandering and unfettled Race, ever apply’d 
themfelves to form a Syftem of Religion. There are 
however, Traditions to be found among fome of them, 
which may form a kind of Theogony. In this manner, 
according to Father Lafteciiii)^ the Iroquois^ one of 
the moft confiderable of thefe favage Nations, account 
for the Origin of the World. In the beginning, fay 
they, there were fix Men, (the People of Peru and of 
Brafd agree upon the fame number;) as yet there being 
no Earth, thele Men were carried in the Air at the 
mercy of the Winds. Having no Women, they fore* 
faw that their Species would foon come to an end ; but 
having got notice there was one in heaven, they refolved 
that one of them, named the Wolf Ihould tranfport 
himfelf thither. The Enterprize was difficult and dan¬ 
gerous ; but the Birds wafted him up thither upon 
their Wings. Being arrived there, he waited till this 
Woman came out, as her way was, to draw water. 
.So foon as ihe appeared, he offered her fome Prefent, 
and feduced her. The Lord of Heaven, knowing 
what had happen’d, ban iff ed the Woman, and a Tor- 
toife received her upon its Back. The Otter and the 
Fifties drawing up Mud from the bottom of the Water, 
formed of the Body of the Tortoife a final! Ifiand, 
which grew greater and greater by degrees ; and fuch, 
according to thefe Savages, is the Original of our 
Earth. 


This Womsn at firfl: had two Sons, of whom the 
one, who was arm’d with often five Weapons, flew his 
Brother who had none. She was afterwards deliver’d ot 
feveral Children ; from whom the reft of Mankind are 


fprung. 

This Tradition, if it be exadHy reported, 
doubteddy a Remnant of the primitive Hiitory 


is un- 
of the 
World, 


(i) .Ykrurs dcs Ssuveges, Tern. i. p. 43 of the Edition in ato. 
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World, of Eve baniih’d from the terreftrial Patadife, 
and of the murder of Abel by Cain. For in ftiort, it is 
poffible that thefe Savages, defcended from the fame 
Stock with the reft of Mankind, may have preferved a 
Tradition, which they might-well alter, tho* they could 
not totally erafe out of their Memory. 

Altho* we had no knowledge of the Traditions of 
the other American Nations, it is highly probable that 
their Notions were moftly the fame with thofe of the 
Iroquois , fince the People of Peru and Braftl in South- 
America, agree with them as to the number of Men 
there were at the beginning, as we have faid. But *tis 
not only by their Theogony that the Americans have 
equaled the Greeks and other Nations of our Continent, 
in the whimfical Syftem they invented concerning their 
Original •, they refemble them too pretty often in 
their Fables. Thus, for inftance, their way of account¬ 
ing for the Production of Rain, was, that a young Girl 
was in the Clouds, fporting with her little Brother, and 
he broke her Pitcher full of Water. Is there not here 
a great Similitude to thofe Fountain-Nymphs, and 
River-Gods, who poured forth Water from their Urns? 
They too were perfuaded, like the Greeks , that then: 
were Gods who inhabited the Rivers and other Collec¬ 
tions of Water, fince at one of their Feftivals, the 
People of Mexico had a folemn Practice of drowning a 
young Boy, to be Company for thefe Gods. Accord¬ 
ing to the Traditions of Peru, the Tnca Manco-Guina - 
Capac, Son of the Sun, found a way by his Eloquence 
to make the Inhabitants of the Country quit their Re¬ 
tirements in the Woods, where they lived after the 
manner of the Beafts, and brought them to live under 
reafonable Laws. Juft fo did Orpheus with the Greeks , 
and he too palled for theSon of theSun. It is remarkable 
that both thefe People, fo remote the one from the o- 
ther, (hould have agreed to fancy that fuch as had ex¬ 
traordinary Accomplifhments were the Offspring of the 
Sun. If the Greeks , and, in imitation of them, our an¬ 
cient Gauls , had a religious Veneration for Trees, and 
believed them to be the Abode of Dryads and Hama* 

dryads* 
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dryads , the Abenaqiiis , as Father Laffiieau reports (0), 
had a famous Tree, whereof they told feveral Wonders, 
and it was always loaded with Offerings 5 nor did they 
doubt of its having fomething divine. We find they 
had likewifc among them, confecrated Groves, much 
like all the reft of the Idolatrous World. 

As for what relates to Sorceries, Conjurations, Di¬ 
viners, Enchantments, thefe People of the new World 
referable but too much thofe of the old. Their Belief 
was every where the fame about the benevolent and 
malignant Genii, of whom the Univerfe was imagin’d 
to be full; over whom prefided, as Lord and Sove¬ 
reign of the other Gods, the Manitou of the Algonquin* 
Nations, the Cbemien of the Caraibes , the Okki or the 
Ares-Koui of the Hurons . As for the Festivals and 
Myfteries, we fhall find by reading the Author I juft 
now quoted, that thofe of the Americans had a great 
affinity with the Orgies of the Greeks . As to the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul, and its ftate after Death, the Sa¬ 
vages thought much the fame way as did the Greeks , 
even at the time when they were moll civiliz’d. Did 
not the Americans believe that the Souls of the Wicked 
were condemned to dwell in certain Lakes, miry and 
loathfome, as the Greeks lent them to wander along the 
Banks of Styx and Acheron ? Was it not likewife their 
Opinion that the Souls of thofe, who had led a regular 
Life, had places of delightful Abode, which bore a con- 
fiderable Refemblance to the Elyjian Fields ? They 
lave, like the o\& Romans, their Women hired to mourn 
at Funerals, and like them celebrate Feafts for the 
Dead 5 and what is ftill more furprizing, they diftin- 
guilh, like the Greeks , between the Soul and its Shade, 
or Phantom (1), and believe that while the Soul is in a 
happy Manfion, the Shade is hovering about the place 
of Interment. 

The facred Fire, preferved by almoft every Na¬ 
tion of the World, as I fhall fhew in the Article 

of 

(a) Marurs des Sauvages , tom. 1. p. 149. As moll of the Exam¬ 
ples I make ufe of are taken from that W ork, it may fuffice to have 
cited it once for all. (i) See what is faid upon this Head in the 
third Section of the foh Book. 


/ 
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of Veftcij was alfo the Objeft of the fuperftitious 
Worfhip of the Americans. The Nations moft ad¬ 
joining to Afia, have Temples, where the factfd fire is 
carefully preferved*, and thefe Temples are moftly built 
in a round Form, as were thofe of Vejla. In Lottiftana* 
the Natches have one of them, where a Guard watches 
continually for the prefervation of the Fire, which is ne - 
ver fuffered to go out. Every body knows how fa¬ 
mous thofe Temples were under the Reign of the Tncas ; 
but what appear’d very furprizing, was thofe Compa¬ 
nies of Virgins fet apart for the Service of the Sun, 
whofe Laws were even more fevere than thofe of the 
Roman Veftals(i and the Punilhments, when they 
broke their Vows, precifely the fame, fince they were 
buried alive. They who had debauch’d them were 
punifhed with far more Rigour than at Rome, fince the 
Puniftiment extended not only to the whole Family, 
but even to the Place where they were born ; its whole 
Inhabitants were utterly extirpated, nor did they leave 
fo much as one Stone in it upon another. The facred 
Fire was equally revered in Mexico , and committed to 
the Care of Veftals, who led a very regular Life 5 and 
if the Savages of this vaft Continent had not all of them 
Temples to maintain it there, the Halls of their Counfel, 
made much after the falhion of the Prytanea of the 
Greeks , were employ’d for this Ufe, chiefly among the 
Iroquois and the Hurons . 

The Idols, often monftrous, as in our own Continent, 
either charg’d with Symbols like thofe we call Pantheas 
(a), or fometimes even refembling thofe of Priapus y 
prove, that the People I am fpeaking of were nothing 
Ihort of the old Inhabitants of our Country, in the ex¬ 
travagance of their Idolatry and Fables.. Would it 
have been confiftent with the Corruption of the human 
Heart, not to place upon the Altars every thing that 
footh’d Vice and Irregularity of Manners ? 

The Cuftom of facrificing upon high Places, a Cuf- 
tom fo ancient, and whereof the Prophets fo often ac- 

cufc 

(1) Garciilaffo, L. c. i. 

(a) See Montfautons Antiquity, VqI.I. Part 2. B. 4. Ch. 8. 
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cufe the idolatrous Nations, was likewife known* 
xnong the Americans. To be convinc’d of this, we 
need only read the Relation of the Sieur Rochefort { i), 
in the place where he fpeaks of the Mountain 01 aim^ 
upon which the Apalachites , a People of Florida , offer 
Sacrifices yearly to the Sun, in a Cavern which ferves 
for a Temple to this Divinity. Their veneration for 
Idols, which are nothing but either mif-fhapen Stones, or 
fometimes of a conical figure, is a farther proof, that 
their Idolatry refembled that of the Ancients, who, be¬ 
fore the Art of Sculpture, paid Honours to fuch like 
Stones, or fimple Pillars, as we fhall fee elfewhere. 

The Sacrifices of thefe Savages were at firft very 
fimple, as they were among the primitive Idolaters of 
our World; and this Simplicity ftill remains among 
fome of their Nations, where they content themfelves 
with offering up to the Gods the Fruits of the Earth, 
or with making Libations to them of Water; others 
hang up on Trees or Pillars, the Skins of the Beads 
they have flam in Hunting: There are of them who 
throw into the Fire fome Leaves of Tobacco in honour 
to the Sun, and into the Rivers and Streams to appeafe 
the Genii that prefide over them. Thofe of the Ca- 
riibee Iflands offer up the Cajfavc and the Ouicou , that 
is, their Bread and their Drink, to the Gods who are 
the Guardians of thefe Plants, as the Greeks and the o- 
ther Nations offered their Sacrifices to Bacchus and Ce¬ 
res. What tho’ the Names of thofe Gods are not the 
fame in either Continent, the Ideas are ftill the fame, 
and it is precifely the fame kind of Idolatry. 

But i s ? America^ as amongft ourfelves, thefe ancient 
Manners not having always fubfifted in that primitive 
Simplicity, which is the Chara&eriftick of the firft 
Ages in every Nation of the World ; they whom we 
are fpeakirsg of, like the Pagans in our own Continent, 
carry’d Superftition to theirGods to the length of facrifi- 
cing to them human Victims, The Sacrifices of this 
fort were in ufe efpecially in Mexico \ and tho* they 
were lefs known among the other Savages,yet there were 


(i) Hill. Mer. des Ifles Antilles. 
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of ’em however, who, at a certain Seafon; of the Year> 
offer’d their Children to the Gods. who ,watch’d : QYe r ; 
th& Fruits of the Earth. The Relation' of the Sie»t ; 

f / 

k Moyne , informs, us, that in. - that part of Florida* 
which is nigh to Virginia , the People of that Country , 4 
who look upon the Sun as the Father of their Chiefs,' 
offer up to that Luminary, their great Divinity, their 
Children in Sacrifice, as the Canaanites facrificed thfem 
to their Moloch , who was likewife, the Sun *, .only with 
this difference, that the latter, burn'd. them in a; Furnace 
which was contrived within their Idol, as I (hall (hew in 
fpeaking of that God, whereas the. former knocked 
them on the head in the midft of an Affembly-of'the 
People, and in prefence of the Chief, who himfelf. re¬ 
presented the God .who was believ’d to be his Father;;: 

The Sacrifices in,the new World, as in the old, ; were 
accompany'd with Inftruments, with Dances,, and with 
all the marks of publick Rejoicing> but I won't.carry 
this Parallel any farther, which would oblige me tO co¬ 
py the Work which I have cited, where , the. learned 
Author defcends to a very particular Detail . What l 

‘have faid is fufficient to (hew, that the Mind of hfehi 

♦ # « • * 

left merely to its own Light, is carried out to npthing 
hut Error and Delufion * and that, in fpite of the Re¬ 
finement of the beft-regul.ited Nations, their Sentiments 
have been pretty much the fame all the World over, 
where they wanted the knowledge of the true Religion.: 

In fine, there are few Countries, where much the 
fame Fables have not been found : Every where Ideas 
of things not in Nature, an extraordinary Race of .Men, 

who called themfelves the Sons of„Heavcn, or : of the 

• - * • * ^ - • ** 9 

Stars, or of the Rivers, every where .Cheats, who 
wanted to? carry On Impofture, by the;Story of a Angu¬ 
lar and extraordinary Birth. The Egyptians , the Vhe* 
nicians , from whom the Greeks and Romans derived 
their Fables, are not the only People who have inven¬ 
ted them : There are fome that bear a Refemblance to 

a • a 

theirs,, to be found among Nations, that can't befufpec- 
ted of having learn’d 'em from them. Kaifouyen boaft- 
ed, that he was born of a River-God, the more ealily 

L to 
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to delude the People of Corea by the dazzling Idea of 
fhis imaginary Birth. The Coream muft needs have 
attributed Divinity to the Rivers and Mountains, like 
the Greeks and Romans , fince upon their becoming tri¬ 
butary to China , the Emperor confirmed their King in 
the Privilege he enjoy’d of facrificing alone to the 
Mountains and Rivers. 

The Origin of one Nation of the eaftern 'Tartars , 
named Kao-Kiuli, of the Race of theF<?tf-2tf, bears a confi- 
derableRefemblance, in refpeft of the Fables with which 
it is intermix’d, to ourFi&ions in the weftern World ; 
and the Roman Hiftory, notwithftanding its being fo 
grave and ferious, prefents us with Notions near a kin 
to what I am going to relate of thefe People. The 
Prince of the Kao-Kiuli had in his Dominions a Daugh¬ 
ter of the God Hohang-Ho , whom he kept Abut up in a 
Prifon. One day as fhe was ftruck with the Refleftion 
of the Sun-beams, fhe conceiv’d; and fhe brought forth 
an Egg, which they broke, and in it they found a 
Male-Child. When he was grown up, they gave him 
the Name of Tchu-Mong. which imports a good Pilot. 
The King of the Country, who took a liking to him, on a 

day carried him out to hunt, and feeing his Addrefi, 
became jealous of him; which Tcbu-Mong perceiving, 
fled from him; and being ready to fall into the hands 
of thofe who purfued him, at the paffage of a River, 
he addrefs’d his prayer to the Sun his Father; Then 
the Filhes of the River rifing up to the Surface of the 
Water, fupply’d him with a Bridge, on which he crofs’d 
over. What is there in this more extravagant, than 

in the Fables of Perfeufs Birth, and that of Ledc ?s 
Children (a) ? 

If we know Nations that facrificed their Children to 
their falfe Deities, and if the Greeks offer’d up Ipbigt- 
nia to procure a favourable Wind, are we hot told by 
F. Halde of mod ancient Hiftories, where we may 
read of Iflanders in the eaftern Sea, who, during the 
feventh Moon of every Year, ufe folemnly to drown 
a young Virgin ? 

W £ee the 4th Vol. of F. Ha Ides Hiftory of China, p. 343. 
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If the Romans fabled that their Janus had two* 
nay four Face's, as is to be feen upon ancient Monu¬ 
ments, have'not the Indians their Idol Mtnfpus, vrkii 
has many Heads of different ffiapes? Does it not! 
pafs current among the fame Indians , that there is a 
Country where Men have two Vifages, that! withal 
they are extremely wild and untraftable, that theyfpeak 
ho Language, and fuffer themfelves' to die for Hunger 
when they aretaken : They add, tliat they Rad taken 
one of them clad in Lineri, who rofe out of the Sba ; 
a Story riot much unlike to that of Oahnts % which 
we have mentioned above, . — 

If the Egyptians^ and after them Pythagoras , taught 
the MeumpfycboJiSj is not the fame’ Dodtrine fpread o- 
ver all the Indies, and is it not the Foundation of the 
Idolatry of Foe ? Which is fo far true, that the great 
Lma> who calls himfelf a living Fo , gives it out, that 
he has been born feveral times, and that he fhall be 
horn again ; infomuch that when he dies, they make 
diligent Search for the Child whofe figure he reaffumes, 
that they may fubftitute him in his room: And th6* it 
is eafy to fee, that this is a Child he has artfully pro¬ 
vided to fucceed him, the Myftery whereof is well 
known to the other Lamas his Confidents, .yet this 
Farce has been adted for feveral Ages, without being 
in the leafi fufpedled by the People. 

We remark’d, when we were upon the Origin of the 
Fables, that Numbers of them had been introduced by 
means of a grofs kind of Philofophy., Perhaps there 
never was one in Greece of fo extraordinary a naturp 
as was that. of the Chinefe Philofophers, with relation 
to the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. A Princefs, 
faid they, had an hundred Children ; fifty of them 
dwelt along the Sea-fhore, and the other fifty in the 
Mountains: Hence came two great Nations, who are 
often at war together; when the Inhabitants of the 
Shores get the. better of thofe in the Mountains, and 
put them to flight, the Sea flows; when they are re¬ 
puls’d by them, and fly from the Mountains towards 
the Shores, it ebbs. This manner of Philofophizing, 

L Qr fays 
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favs.M. Font ensile, from whom I have borrow’d this 
Paffoge, is not. unlike the Metamorphofes of Ovid. So 
true it is* that the fame Ignorance has produced the 
fame effe&s in every Nation. : - 

Such are the Cofmogonies and Theogonies of .the 
moft ancient Nations.. -Others, whofe . Religion and 
Fables are confider’d in the Sequel of this Work, tho’ 
funk in an Abyfs of the grofleft Idolatry, yet had 
not a Genius philofophical enough to form any Concep¬ 
tions about the Formation of the World, k or the Ori¬ 
gin of the Gods, whom they contented themfelves to 

worlhip according to the Tradition of their Country. • 

• • 

' CHAP. X. • 



♦ * 

Of the Pagan Theology , and that of the-Poets in. ’• 

particular . 

# \ 

Aving reprefehted the different Theogonies of the 
Ancients, that is, the Theology peculiar to eve¬ 
ry Nation ; it may be of- ufe to fhew more particularly 
the general Theology of' the Pagan World, efpecially 
that of the Greeks- and of their Poets. My defign is 
not to lay open all its Abominations: This method 
would now be ulelefs. The primitive Fathers of the 
Church, and the Defenders of the Chriftian Religion, is 
they found themfelves neceffarily engaged in that Task, 
in order to fap the Foundations of Paganifm, which was 
the predominant Religion of their times, : fo they ac¬ 
quitted themfelves in it with fo much Learning and 
Strength of Argument, that they at laft obliged the 
moft knowing. Philofophers, to explain by : Allegories, 
oftentimes ingenious, a Syftem, the bare Reprefentation 
whereof was {hocking. To this Dilemma they were 
reduced by Jufiin , Arnobius , Atbenagoras y j Laffantius, 
Clemens Alexandria's ^ Miiiutius* Felix, ' but above all by 
-‘TertuHian in his Apologeticks, one of the nib ft excellent 
-Performances Antiquity hasdeft us, and by S. Auguftih 
in his Book of the City* of God, a Work which, ab- 
^ftrading from the other views of the Author, may be 
■confidePd asa Treafure of profane- Literature. 

To 
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/ To fpeak accurately, the* Philofophers "did not wait 
for- the: time 'of thofe great Men I have been naming 
to perceive the Abfurdity of their Theology. Allego- 1 
ry had been introduced to help out the tnoriftrous 
Fables that were intermix’d with Religion, upwards of 
400 Years before the Chriftiaii-/Era. Plato had brought 
it in fafhion, and his Difciples improv’d it: . Nay Py- 
thagoras , long before Plato 9 s days, had represented- 
the eftablilh’d Religion of his time in fuch a-light, as 
made its Abfurdity partly to difappear. But my mean¬ 
ing was, that this way of allegorizing was never more 
in vogue than in the time of Jdmbltchus and Porphyry y 
who lived both of them in the firft Ages of Chriftiani- 
ty. I fhall examine, in the’ Refle&ions which I (hall 
make upon Idolatry, the little Succefs which attended 
the allegorical manner of explaining the Fables and 
Myfteries of Religion •, and 1 (ball (hew, that notwith- 
fhnding the Subtilties of the Philofophers who ufed it, 
that fame Religion, and the Fables upon which it was 

founded, (till continued, even to the entire deftruftion 
of Paganifm. We now come to the Subjeft. 

Varro diftinguifhed Theology into three Parts, the 
fabulous, p- 9 -jxii, the natural, (puo-ix^, and the political, 
^Amxi, which S. Augufthie renders, fabularis , natu¬ 
ral! s vel philofophica , civilis: The firft was the Theo¬ 
logy of the Poets ; the fecond that of the Philofophers; 
and the third that of the Minifters of Religion. Var¬ 
ro endeavour’d to promote this DiftindHcn, where¬ 
of ^.Scavola the High-Prieft is thought to have been 
the Founder, the fame who was (lain by- one of thofe 
Aflaflins employ’d by Marius. 

The Theology of the Poets was rejefted by the 
wifer Pagans. Varro> as we have it from S. Augujline 
(i), acknowledg’d that it imputed to their Gods Ac¬ 
tions, which one would have blufh’d to afcribe to the 
vileft of Men: Denique, in hac omnia Dtis attribuun - 9 
tur y qua non modo in hominem , fed etiam in contemptiffi - 
mm hominem cadere non pojfunt-. Varro ’did not con¬ 
demn the fecond kind of Theology, that of the Philo¬ 
fophers ; but he was of opinion, it ought to be confined 

: tO 
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to the Schools, beeaufe it reafon ? d with freedom upon 
die Nature of the Gods, which, according to him, had 
a dangerous Tendency. 

The third kind of Theology made up the Syftem of 
Religion, and was the Foundation of the Worship paid 
to the Gods; and if it was not the moft .efteemed by 
the abler Judges, it was at Jeaft the moft venerable, 
and the only one that was follow’d in pradice. The 
poetical Theology therefore was exploded, .as we have 
een; but yet it has found Partifans in thefe laft Ages, 
Several modern Authors, charm-d with the fine Strokes 
that occur in the Works of the Poets, concerning the 
moft fublime Truths, have fpoke of them in fuch 
high Strains of Encomium, that it would feem they 

confider them as moft excellent Divines. Father Tbo- 

. • - • • * * 

f/ia flirty Prieft of the Oratory, has been at great pains 
to colled (i) whatever they have laid upon Divini¬ 
ty and upon Morality, and he thinks he has difeover’d 
in them feveral Paffages conformable to Holy Writ, 
and to the Light of Nature. The Author of the Book, 
entitled, Homer Hebraizing has not contented him- 
felf with confidering the Poets as great Divines; he has 
undertaken to prove, that Homer , in both his Poems, 
had in feveral places copied Mofes and the Prophets. 
A celebrated Englijh Author (2), after be has cry ? d up 
the Theology of the Poets, that of Orpheus efpecially, 
recites the fineft of their Sentiments upon the Divinity. 
In fine, a modern Author, whofe Works have occafio- 
ned his being more than once difgraced, has gone far¬ 
ther than any I have yet named, fince in his Remarks 
upon Virgil , he makes no fcruple of preferring that 
Poet to moft of our Divines; alledging that, with re- 
fped to Providence and the Deity, his Sentiments are 
moft orthodox. He has even had the prefumption to 
compare the Condud of Jupiter with relation to /Erie- 
as, to that of God with refped to David. 

* For any thing we can learn from thefe Authors, al- 
moft all the moft efiential Truths are to be found in the 
^Vprks of-the Poets. Piety, and the Worlhip of the 

tnie 
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true God, are there taught in a fublime manner, tfto* 
veil’d under fenfible Images. Thus, to (ingle out ferae 
of thefe Truths, the Unity of a God, his Omnipotence, 
his infinite Goodnefs, his Immenfity, his Eternity. The 
Council of the Gods,whichfpeaksof, wherej 
always prefides, is, according to them, an Imitation of 
thofe myfterious Councils, which God, in the Book of 
Job, holds with the Angels. When they tell us, that 
all Goods and Evils came from the hand of God, by 
the miniftration of fubaltern Deities, this is a Copy of 
what the Scripture fays of the Angels, who are his MU 
nifters. When they give Jupiter fuch a peculiar Pre¬ 
eminence, it is evident, that under this Name they un- 
derftood the true God, and not Jupiter the Son of Saturn^ 
and King of Crete . In fine, when Aratus (ays, all is 
full of God, the Earth, the Sea, the Fields, and Man 
himfelf, or, as S. Paid expreffes himfelf, in the precife 
Words of this Poet, Sumus genus Dei , in ipfo vivimus^ 

rnovemur , £5? frnius (1), is it not evident, that he muft 
needs be fpsaking of the Immenfity of God? 

To thefe fpeculative Truths, the Authors I mention 
joino thers which are pra&ical*, and think the Poets have 
fettled , not only what Duties we owe to God, but 
thofe of Men to one another, as well as the other pure¬ 
ly moral Precepts. Their infernal Regions, and, their 
Elyfian Fields, are proper Reftraints from Luft, and 
Incentives to the praftice of Virtue. Thofe Judges, 
who examine with fo much Severity the Aftions of 
Men; and the Furies, who chaftife the Guilty with fuch 
rigour *, could all this have been contriv’d without a 
deep Infight into Morality ? In fine, to reprefent the 
Sentiment of thefe Authors in a few Words, it fuffices 
to fay, that upon all occafions they rack their Inven¬ 
tion to draw parallels between the Truths they find in 
the Poets, and thofe in the facred Writings. 

I own, for my part, the reading of the Poets has given 
me a quite other Idea of their Theology. ’Tis true, 
they fometimes fpeak of the Divinity in a fublime^man¬ 
ner, but they are by no mean? confident with them- 

L 4 felves 
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Selves- upon this Subjeft;- and after they have given 
*heir Gods the magnificent Epithets of Immortal, Om¬ 
nipotent, (Sc. they reprefent them with Imperfections, 
which, as has been faid, belong only to the word and 
moft corrupt of Men. Infomuch that I am afto- 
nilh’d, how learned Men can fo highly extol their Theo- 
logy, while Plato, for this fame Theology, which to 
him appear'd fo monftrous, banifh’d them from- his. 
Common wealth. Cicero had not fuch favourable 
Thoughts of the Poets as rhe Authors I am fpeaking 
of; on -the contrary, he cenfures them for fetting before 
ns the Debaucheries of the Gods, their Quarrels, their 
Battels, their Diffenfions. Ncc wulto abfurdiora funt ea 
QU£ poet arum vccibiis fufa, ipfa fuavitate nocuerunt, out 
(S ira inflammatos ,,. (S libidine fiirentes induxernnt Deos , 
feceruntque ut eorum bella , pug): as, predict, vainer a vi- 
deremus , odia p?\eterea, dijfidia , difeordias , ortus, bite- 
riiiis , querelas, (Sc(\). This Author fays elfewhere, 
that thefe feme Poets had deferib’d the Debaucheries of 
the Gods, their Adulteries, (Sc. 

It is true, that they ftiie thofe fabulous Gods of theirs 
Immortal, but at the fame time there is not one of ’em of 
whole Genealogy they have not inform’d us; they 
name their Fathers, their Mothers, the place of their 
Birth, and all the Circumltanccs of their Life from 
their Infancy. ’Tis from them we learn that Jupiter , 
the greateir of Gods, was the Son of Saturn , and that 
Saturn was the Son of Uranus ; and fo of the red. 
Sometimes they fpeak of their Seoulchres too. In Ho - 

• % i 

mcr, the greateil pf their Poets, we fee the Gods 
fquabbling together, falling ioul of one another, woun¬ 
ded by Mortals, pouring forth Ihrieks and lamentations 
at feeing- their Blood ihed : They are every now and 
then giving grofs abufive Language; Jupiter and Juno 
are there reprefe-nted eternally at odds, a thins fcanda- 
lous between Husband and Wife. Euripides , willing 
to excufe Pbxdra, who had conceived a violent Paffi- 
on for the Son of her Husband, throws the blame 
upon Fen:;:, : \xhc wanted to revenge uponHippo/ylus the 

• • - Con- 
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Contempt he had thrown upon her Worlhip and Vo¬ 
taries. Another Tradition which Racine has followed 
(il, no lefs difhonourable for Venns^ intimated that fhe 
was thus taking her revenge upon the Su npPb<edra 9 s 
great Grand-father, for having difcover’d her Intrigue 
with the God Mars ; and it is from the fame motive 
of refentment, that this Goddefs had infpired Paftpbae 
pbtdra’s Mother with that infamous Paffion which 
made fo much noife. 

In the fame Play, Euripides brings in Diana ; and 
this Goddefs, to comfort Hippolytus in his dying mo¬ 
ments, tells him that fhe could not indeed reverfe the 
order of Deftiny, but to give him revenge, fhe would 
kill one of Venus' s Gallants with her own hand. Thefe 
then are their powerful Gods, fubjefted to Fate, and 
not being able to accomplifh all the Mifchief they 
would, perpetrate that which they can. What thoughts 
can one have of a Theology, whofe end being to exalt 
Man to the Gods, has deprefs’d thefe fame Gods, I 
fey, not only to the Condition of Men, but even to 
their greateft Frailties? 

Can any thing be conceived more fantaftical, thaii 
the Idea which the Poets give of their Gods? What 
fhall we fay ot that mixture of Power and Weaknefs, 
of Eternity and Death, of Happinefs and Mifery, of 
Tranquillity and Difturbance ? What fhall we think of 
the Railleries which Arijlophav.es throws out again ft the 
Gods in fome of his Comedies, and of the Blafphemies 
which AEfckyhis pours forth again ft them in his Prome¬ 
theus ? 

But, 3 tis faid, the Poets fpeak often of the Provi¬ 
dence of the Gods, and of the Care they exercife over 
Men. What Providence! Let us fingle out one of 
the Subjedls of Fable where it is moft confpicuous, a 
Subjeft defevibed by the greateft Poets with pecu¬ 
liar Care ; I mean the War of froy. This War de- 
ftrey’d multitudes of People, and ruin’d a flourifhing 
Kingdom; it was attended with Miferies without 
number, with Seditions, Broils, and all the other 

€om- 
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Companions of fweeping Defolation. All the Gods 
took part in it; Heaven was divided into two Fac¬ 
tions : There was no Plot, no Stratagem, nor fly Ar¬ 
tifice, but every one of the Gods put in practice. To 
be fare they can’t be acculed of being idle during the 
Courfe of this War; their Providence was fufficiently 
employ’d. Homer defcribes all their Motions in the 
fulleft manner; the other Poets have follow’d his Ex¬ 
ample. Here then is a proper point of view, whence 
we may clearly difcern their theological Sentiments a- 
bout Providence : Let us fee then what was the Motive 
of this War; let us trace it back to its Source. 

Was the chaftifing an impious Nation the thing in 
queftion ; was it to avenge opprefs’d Innocence, or the 
Indignities offer’d to the Gods themfelves; or to give 
the World a fignal Example of Juftice and Equity? 
Nothing like it; But to glut the Refentment of a 
Goddefs,for the Slight put upon her Beauty, was all the 

Affair. 

* 

At *he Marriage of Thetis and Peleus, Bifccrd throws 

in an Apple tor the faireft of the Company. The Gods 
not daring to make themfelves Umpires in the Diffe¬ 
rence that arifts upon this Occafion between three God- 
deffes, fend them to Phrygia, to get the Decinon of a 
young Shepherd who was renown’d for Equity. The 
Shepherd, whom each of the three Goddeffes would 
fain corrupt by magnificent Pro miles, decides in favour 
of Venus ; fhe was actually the greateft Beauty, fo that 
nothing could be laid againft tins Sentence: Yet here 
was enough to exafperate the ether two. Juno , the 
wife Juno , from that moment refolves upon the deftruc- 
tion, not of Paris only, tho’ even that had been a ve¬ 
ry nnjuit pi ce of Revenge, but of the whole Empire 
of Priam his Father, and of all Phrygia. The Rape 
pf Helen^ who had been betrothed to Paris , became 
the Signal of a bloody War: All Greece rifes in Arms, 
while Juno leaves no Stone unturn’d to engage all the 
Powers above in her Intereft ; fhe makes ufe of a thou- 
fand Stratagems to bring over the other Gods, and 
gives them the raoft infinuatissg Promifes; fhe runs 

over 
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overall the Cities of Greece to ^animate them to the 
War. The City Troy is befiegefl, and for a Courle of 
ten Years the Queen of the Gods plays the Game of sf 
Woman quite frantick, and tries to lay her Husban4 
afleep, that he may not fee the Overthrow of th efrojans, 
and fo forth. Minerva has the contrivance of the 
wooden Horfe: Juno appears in Arms, and herfelf 
throws open the Gates of the City, rouzing the Greeks 9 
too cool for her Vengeance: 

- - - Hie Juno Scaas feviffima port as 

Prima tenet , focitmque furens a navibus agmen 

Ferro accinfta meat (i). 

While Neptune her Ally beats down the Walls with 
his Trident. The Greeks enter the Town, a thoufand 
Piforders are there committed, which *tis not neceffary 
to deferibe: But we muft not forget, that Virgil is at 
great pains to let us fee, they are to be attributed to the 
Wrath and Revenge of the Gods: 

- Vemm inclementia divum 

Has evertit opes Jlernitque a culmine Trojam (2). 

Troy then is reduc’d to afhes \ Paris , Priara and his 
other Children maffacred or made Slaves: Thus it was 
full time for the Wrath of Juno to be appeafed. 

But, with the Poets, a Gocldefs, whofe Beauty has 
been injured, is not fo eafily attoned. They reprefent 
her purfuing the Remains of the fugitive Trojans with 
implacable rage ; fhe will needs cut them off from that 
retreat in Italy, which was promis’d them by fhe Fates. 

Proas reliquias Danaum - arcebat longe 

Latio , 

Here fhe meanly fupplicates Molus , a fubaltern Di¬ 
vinity, to move him fo raife a Storm, contrary to th<$ 
orders of Neptune , who had changed Tides, and whofe 
Providence was then interefted for the Trojans . Some¬ 
times fhe endeavours to detain JEneas in Africk by the 
Charms of Pleafure: There fhe makes Iris appear un-: 
der the figure of Bern, to oblige the Trojan Matrons 
to burn their Fleet. No fooner has JEneas arrived in 
Italy , than fhe difpatches the Furies to Timms and A- 

?nata 
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mata r to excite them to expel him their Country an<J> 

kindles a bloody War; and not being able.absolutely to 

hinder the execution of the orders, of, Deftiny, (he 
ftrives at lead to retard it by ail forts of means. As the 
decree of Deftiny intimated, that Lavinia was to be. 
married to. the ‘Trojan Hero, (he will needs caufe him 
to pay her Dowry in die Blood of an infinite number of 
his own Countrymen. 

Non debitor regnis , ejio , probibere Let in is ; _• 

At traberSy atqiie mores tenth licet addere rebus: 

At licet amborum papules cxfcindcre regum. 

Hac gener atque focer cceani mercede fiiorum . 

Sanguine Trcjeno & Rut trio dolabere, Virgo ( i). , 
Every body knows what diisGoddefs did to fupport 
fumuf s Party, and all the game Virgil makes her play 
in the courfe of this War. ^ in fine, finding Deftiny too 
powerful for her, as the laft effort of her vengeance, (he 
tries if Jupiter will grant, that the Latins (hall not af- 
fume the name of the Trojans their Conquerors, that 
Troy and its memory might the more eafily be abolifti’d. 
Ne veins indigenes noincn mutare Latinos , 

Neu Troas fieri jukes , Tciicrofque vocari. 

Occidiiy occideritone Jinas cum nomine Treja (2). 

Is it poffible to conceive a more compleat Revenge? 
Was ever Refentment carry’d farther? or was it ever 
rais’d on a more frivolous inundation ? 

- Manet aha menu repefium 

Judicium Paridis, fpreUque injuria form#, 

- Et rapii Ganymedis honor.es (3). 

Cry up after this the Theology of the Poets, as to 
the providence of their Gods, and the Care which 

9 

they take of the molt notable Events, Thefe, ac-< 
cording to diem, are the motives whence they a (ft. 
Alas! what could they teach more impious? What a 
fine Pattern of Refentment and Revenge were they able 
to give, especially to the Ladies, who idolize their 
Beauty ? 

Were I at liberty to run over the other Examples, of 
which the Poets are full, we (hould fee that the fpring 

of 
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0 (’i\\ the■ Aaioh^df theGdcfe : iseitherRevenge^L6Ve» 
or fome other 'Paffion That the true motive xX Jupu 
tefs Travels'lip-and down tile’ Earth?, was nothing 
clfe but to debauch fome Miftrefs V that ‘while the repa¬ 
ration of the' Difafters' done by the'De!uge,'br b^ thd 
Conflagration of Phaeton, were made the pretext, Ca- 
Ijfio and Ewpdr- were the real occafions ofeKispilgri* 
mages:’ That if Diana fends a Boarto lay Wafte-thO 
Calydmdn Plains, it is owing to Oeneus's having r ne- 
glefted her in a facrificfc *, 1 - v T ' 

- Oeneos fpreta per agros' ■ ' 




- Mi/it aprtwh (i ). 

-.In fine, that Venus for the fame reafon' turn'd the 
Daughters of "tfyrid'arirt into 4 madnefs (2). If -NiohP S 
fourteen Children-are kill’d before her eyes by invifible 
darts, it is for her • having prefumed to compare : herfelf 
to Latona . If Teeshi$ Houfe fill’d with Difor*- 


der and Blood-filed, Afteon his Grand-fon devoured by 
his Dogs, Pentheus torn in pieces by the Bacchanals , 
and himfelf transform’d to a Serpent, ; the reafon is, that 
he‘had a Siflrerand a Daughter,- whofe Beauty 1 had 
charm’d Jupiter r , and ;excited the Jealoufy ot'Juno. 
Inoi or‘having nurfed Bacchus, \£- turn-d to Madnefs, 
with her Husband Athamas\ the latter dafhes his 
own S6n againft a Rock, and this unfortunate Queen 
of Thebes throws- herfelf headlong into the Sea with 
' Meliceftes . If Andromeda fees herfelf expofed to the 
Fury of a S&-morifter, J it : is becaufe her Mother had 
' compared her Beauty to that of the Nereids (3). Venus , 
to be avenged ofDimede, -who had wounded her at the 
•Siege of Tn^-rriadc his Wife become a Proftitute. 

However much recourfe may be had to Allegory, yet 
What ca ( n we think'!, when wefee CyMe the great Mother 
of the Gods ;L'ata Deumpartu , centum complexa ■iie'potes , 
running after the youthful* Atys, making fo many ad¬ 
vances to captivate - his Heart, and punifliing him fo 
feverely for his Indifference? 1 ' 

,n Such* 
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Such, according to the Poets, are the motives of Re* 
venge in the Gods, and for the ifioft part, it is not 
upon the Guilty they inflift fuch dreadful Punifhments; 
or if that is fomedmes the cafe, it is not in order to rd- 

% M 

claim them, but to render them more criminal. Clio 
upbraids Venus for being fo exceflively fond of Adonis 5 
inftead of improving fo wholefome an Admonition* tht 
Goddefs refents it by wounding her with Love to a 
young Man, by whom fhe had Hyacinth . Cyatiipptis 
forgets Bacchus in a Sacrifice, he makes him drunk* 
in confequence of which, he commits an Inceft. The 
Daughters of prefer their Beauty to that of Juno * 

the Goddefs turns them frantic, and makes them be- 

* 

come Proftitutes. One of the Daughters of Danaiis 
having gone to draw Water for a Sacrifice, was attack'd 
by a Satyr, who offer’d violence to her ; fhe invok’d 
‘Neptune to her afliftance \ who having refcued her from 
theAttacks of the Satyr, made the fame afiault upon her 
which fhe had juft now declin’d: Miferable Relief! 

This now is what the Poets teach us, in relation 
to the Providence of their Gods, and their cruel Re- 
fentments: A Providence, anxious and difturb’d ; 
Refentments dreadful for exceeding flight Pro vocations: 
Chaftifements, not for the punifhment of Vice and the 
fupportof Virtue, which would be good Divinity; but 
inflicfted intentionally, to avenge fome perfonal Affront i 
not upon the Guilty, but upon the Innocent; or if the 
Guilty too are involved therein, ’tis only to make them 
more wicked and abandoned. You won’t fee thofe 

Gods forward to chaftife Impiety or Injuftice; . they 
vent their fpight upon none but thofe who forget 
them in Sacrifice, or who compare their Hair: or 
Complexion to that of fome Goddefs: Like thofe 
petty Lords, who have very little concern that their 
Vaflals be profligate and licentious, fo they* do but 
forbear hunting upon their Grounds, and give prefents 
from time to time to their Wives. W 7 as any thing 
more apt to excite Ambition and the moft unjuft De- 
figns, than the Hiftory of baturn , who had ufed his Fa- 


i 
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ther Uranus fo ill, and that of Jupiter who had treated 
his in like manner, and dethron'd him l 
This would be the proper Place to explain the The¬ 
ology of the Poets, with refpedfc to the Morals of their 
Gods j but I fhould be afraid of putting the Reader to 
theblufh, by reciting their infamous Gharaders. What 
fort of God is that Jupiter of theirs! No Chaftity on 
earth was proof againft his Aflaults $ rid beaftly Fi¬ 
gure he had not affum’d to infnare fometimes virtuous 
Princefles, fometimes innocent Shepherdeffes. All the 
other Gods were ftain’d with the like Crimes. Arno- 
bins , LaBuntius , and the other Fathers, bring a thou- 
fand Stories of thofe Gods, from the Writings of the 
Poets, which are fhocking to Modefty (a ).. No Crime, 
Diforder, or Lewdnefs they were not guilty of; and the 
Poets, thofe pretended fublime Divines, are they who have 
been at moft pains to perpetuate their Memory. Homer , 
and after him Ovid y tel! us how the Sun fur prized 
Mars and Venus in Adultery •, the laft fubjoins very 
loofe Refleftions. In a word, all the Metamorphofes 
he fpeaks of, are rather Monuments of the Imperfec¬ 
tion of the Gods, and of their Debaucheries, than of 
their Providence and Power. Thefe Confiderations 

i i * 

fnould be a feafonable Warning to every reafonable Per- 
fon to be upon his guard againft that Value, which fo 
many People have for the Divinity of the Poets; and 
fhew thofe who want to defend them, that, excepting a 
few vague Exprefiions that have dropped from them 
about the immortal Effence of their Gods, their Vigi¬ 
lance, that univerfal Spirit which animates all things, a 
ftrain to which they by no means keep up in the reft of 
their Works, their whole Syftem confifts in reprefent- 
ing to us Gods inconftant and felf-interefted in their 
Providence, turbulent and outrageous in their Refent* 
ment-, debauched and infamous in their moral Character. 

After all thefe Preliminaries, which I thought pro¬ 
per to handle at fome length, 'tis time to enter upon the 
Hiftory of Idolatry, the Origin and Progrefs Whereof, 
lam now to examine. BOOK 


(a) They made this ufe of thei 
Idolatry. 
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to confound the Partifans of 
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BOOK III. 

Which treats of Idolatry. 


9 

A Preliminary Remark. 

* 

T HO 5 , properly fpeaking, this whole Mythology, 

.at leaft what makes up the firft Volumes, rc- 
fpefts Idolatry, fince therein we.fpsak of no¬ 
thing but the Gods and their Worfhip ; yet I thought 
proper in this Book, to trace its Origin ahd : Progrefs; 
to examine what the firft Gods of the Pagan World 
were; to name the moft of them, to divide them into 
different Claffes, and fpeak of their Nature and the 
Ranks they held in the Theology of the feveral Na¬ 
tions by whom they were wor (hipped ; for they were 
far from being all upon a level, and from having Func¬ 
tions aferibed to them of equal dignity. In fine, to 
comprehend in it whatever relates'to Idolatry in gene¬ 
ral, Temples, Altars, Viftims, Sacrifices, Feftivals, 
Supplications, Priefts, Inftruments of Sacrifice, Vows, 
Oracles, &c. referving the particular Hiftory of the 
Gods, and of the Worlhip paid them, for the following 
Books. 

Before we enter upon the Subject, it is neceflary to 
give the true Notion of the words Idolatry and Idols, 
Idolatry is a Greek Word,* compounded of two o- 
thers, fignifying IVcrJhip and Representation , whether 
by way of Statue, or any other manner. The term 
si 3»Aw, as Iertullian has well obferv’d (i), is a Diminu¬ 
tive from which imports Image: Ad me necejfaria 
:ejl voccbuli interpretation HS& Grace formam fonat ; ab 
eo per diminntionem e! 3 a Aw dedu&um, atque apud nos for - 

mulam 


[i ) Lib. de Ida!. c. 3. 
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m ulam fecit > igitur ornnis formula , velforma, Idolum fe 
diciex pofcit. The learned Dr. Rainold however (i), 
won’t agree to this Etymology, and maintains that the 
word E^wAoy, is not a Diminutive from but fig- 
nifies Forms and Figures of all forts, even the greateft> 
and in this, every body will be of his mind : but he 
has not taken notice that the word fignifics the 
eilential, internal, and true Form of a thing; whereas 
that of Idol denotes the external Form or Reprefenta- 
tion of the thing, be it fmall or great. In a word, the 
Form and real Extenfion of the human Body, confifting 
in the Aficmblage of its Flefh, Bones, and Skin, iscalled 
; but the Keprefentation of that fame Body, whe¬ 
ther painted, or in Relievo , was called HL'Xov, fmall 
Form , falfe and merely apparent Form. 

Some of the Learned derive the Etymology of the 
name Idol from two Greek Words, the one of them 
fignifying Image, the other AnguifrJ, conformably to the 
Hebrew word Hatfabbim , which imports the fame thing j 
thereby giving us to underftand, that Idols are the 
Source of Anguifh and Chaftifements, wherewith God 
punifhed fuch as revolted from himfelf to their Worihip. 

This being laid down, by the word Idolatry we are 
to underftand the Worfhip, which was paid to the Statues 
and other Reprefentarions of the Gods; and by that of 
Idols, whatever reprefented them. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Origin and Progrefs cf Idolatry . 

S OME perhaps may be perfuaded, that what I have 
faid of the Theogony of the feveral Nations, might 
fuffice for our underftanding the Origin of Idolatry ; 
and to be fure it is included therein. But there are fo 
many other things to be faid upon the Subjed^ that I 
judged it required to be treated feparately. 

S. Epiphanius diftinguiihes the ancient Religions into 
four (2), Barbarifn , which continued from Adam to 

Noah 5 

, (2) Adv.H<er. V. 1 1. 

M 


(1) Trad, de Idol. 
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Noab *, Scyibifm , from to Serug ; Hellenifm ; and 
Judaifm , which commenc’d under Abraham. Other Au¬ 
thors divide the Religions of thofe early Times, only into 
Sabifm and Hellenifm: Epipbanius's Divifion is jufter, 
and is favoured by the Hiftory of the World; and in¬ 
deed, from Adam to Noab^ all is quite dark, except 
what Accounts of that Period we have from Mofes •, 
thus Epiphanius might well call that time, Barbarism. 
The Scythian Nations had a peculiar Religion, diftind 
from that of the Greeks and others; befides, the Dif- 
perfion of thofe People is very ancient. There is rea- 
fon therefore for placing their Religion before Hellenifm^ 
fince a part of the Greeks, and their Religion came from 
Pbenicia: Hellenifm too is juftly put before Judaifm 
fince that holy Religion which had Abraham for its Fa¬ 
ther and Founder, is the Reformation of the reft, and 
the ftrongeft Bulwark againft Idolatry, which overfpread 
the Earth in the time of this holy Patriarch. 

Epipbanius's Divifion has not however been received 
by all the Learned. F. Petavius fays, it has not any 
Foundation ; and the truth is, it is imperfeft, fince it 
takes no notice of Sabifm y the Religion of the old Per- 
fians , who worftiipped the Fire, as we may fee in 
the learned Performance of Dr. Thomas Hyde (i f and in 
Ozb'en( 2)5 nor does it include the whole of Egyptian^ 
which the Scripture fpeaks of. 

Whether I&- At the beginning, Men knew and ferv’d 
fatty ted its only one God, the Creator, Omnipotent, 
T f> h^ rC ^ Eternal. Aiam % immediately come out of 

‘ ^ * the hands of God, preferved the pureft I* 
dea of him in his ov/n Family, and there need be no 
doubt of its having continued in the Branch of Seth un¬ 
til the Deluge. God had given our firft Parents too 
many Manifeftations of himfelf, for them to be unac¬ 
quainted with him. He thought it not enough to 
draw his Image on the Works of Nature, and to en¬ 
lighten their Mind by the Illumination of his Grace; lie 
converfed with them, and inftrufted them either im¬ 
mediately ,or by the Mediation of his Angels *, thus they 

* g , » 
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had the cleared and founded Idea of the fbpreme Being, 
which it is poffible fot Man to have 5 • and confequently 
the Worfhip they paid to God, and which he himfelf 
had prefcribed, was pure and undefiled. We can’t have 
the fame thoughts of Cain *s Family : His Pofterity not 
only fell into Idolatry, but into all the other Crimes 
which brought on the Deluge ; whereof, to be fiire, I- 
dolatry, which the Scripture frequently terms erher 
Fornication or Adultery, was one of the principal Caufes. 
The Sons of Men, that is, according to Interpreters, 
the Offspring of Cain, were abandoned to the moft in¬ 
famous Paflions; the pure Idea of an all-perfect Being 
begun infenfibly to wear out, and among carnal Men 
it became connected with Senfe: Thus they very foon 
I affixed it to fenfible Objects ; and that which appeared 
moft beneficial and perfect to their eyes, was wor- 
I lhippedas their greateft God. 

The learned Mai men ides , in his Treatife upon the 
Origin of Idolatry, which is tranGated into Latin in a 
Piece of Vjjfitts upon the fame Subject, thus exprefics 
himielf. “ The firft Origin of Idolatry muft be re- 
41 ferr’d to the time of Enos, when Men began to ftudy 
lt the Motion of the Stars and of the heavenly Bodies, 

4 ‘ and reckon’d them created by God to govern the 
“World. They imagined God had Pet them in the 
44 Heavens to make them partake of his own Glory, 
44 and ferve him as Minifters * whence they concluded, 
4: it was their Duty to give them Honour. Upon this 
“ Foundation they began to build Temples to the Stars, 
“ to offer Sacrifices to them, and to proftrate themfelves 
44 before them, in orderto obtain Favours from him who 
44 had created them, and this was the firft Origin of Idola- 
44 try. Not as if they believed thei*e was no other God 
44 befides the Stars *, but they were perfuaded, that in 
44 adoring them, they fulfilled the Will of the Creator. 
“ In 'time, certain falfe Prophets arofe, pretending 
44 to be fent from God, and that they had Revelations 
44 for appointing fuch and fuch a Star to be worfhipped, 
tl nay, for appointing Sacrifices to be offered to the 
u whole Holt of Heaven ; and they made Figures of 

M 2 44 them, 

1 
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<c them,which they expofed to be publickly worfhipped. 
u Thereupon they began to fet up their Reprefenta- 
“ tions in Temples, under Trees, and upon the tops 

of Mountains. They flock’d together for their Ado- 
* c ration, and the Profperity they enjoy’d was attributed 
<c to the Worlhip they paid to them. Hence it came a- 
tc bout, concludes Mahnonides , that the Name of God 
45 was intirely baniflied from the Mouths and Hearts of 
“ Men.” 

'Ecrtullicn , not to mention others, who likewife be- . 
lieved Idolatry had commenced before the Deluge (1), 
fupported his Opinion by the Book of Enoch *, but we 
have made it appear that this Piece, tho’ of very great 
Antiquity, carried all the Marks of an Apocryphal 
Book. 

This is likewile the Sentiment of the Generality of 
the raoft learned Rabbins (2); they found it upon aPaf- 
fage in Gcnefis (3J, where it is faid of Enos , IJle CA'pit 
invocare nomen Domini ; which is thus expreffed in an¬ 
other Verfion: 1 me profanation eft in invocando novum 
Domini ; and this Difference arifes from the word cha- 
lalj which equally imports, to begin, and to profane. 
The Idea we have of the ancient Giants from thefacred 
Books, as well as from profane Authors, where they 
are reprefented as Men of an unbounded Infolence, and 
infinitely corrupt, is a good Confirmation of the Opi¬ 
nion of thefe Rabbi’s. The Enterprize of thefe pre- 
fumptuous Men againft Heaven, does it not intimate 
their Intention to difpute his Sovereignty ? But we are 
not to dwell longer upon the Period which preceded 
the Deluge*, a Period, about which Mofes has faid 
little, and from what he fays of it, we can draw no 
Conclufion with refpe& to Idolatry. *For in Ihort, the 
Paffage they folely'reiy upon, is very hard to be un- 
derixood, and would require the difeuffmg of. fome 
Queftions that would lead me too far from my Subjeft. 
You may confult the learned Diflertation. of Father 

Someth and the Reflections of M. Fourmont^ who, altho* 

he 

(i) Deldol. c. 3. (2) See Mabr.on, dc Idslo . R.Jarfv, &C, 

{3) C 4. v.ulr. 
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lie agrees that nothing can be concluded from it for Idola¬ 
try before the Deluge, believes neverthelefs, that it was 
introduced in that Period, and he afligns five Caufes of 
it, which equally fubfifted after Noah . Admiration *, 
hence the Worfhip of the Stars, efpecially of the Sun 
and Moon, Objefts fo ftriking, fo ufeful, and confe- 
quently fo proper to attrad the Worfhip of Men. Na¬ 
tural AjfeSion ; a Mother has an only Son whom fhe 
doatsupon, of him (he is bereaved, caufes a Statue to 
beere&edto him, and this Image becomes the tutelar 
Deity of the Family ; as we fee in the Book of JVifdom. 
This Example recorded in Scripture is not the only one 
which might be quoted. Fear \ all the world knows 
that ancient Verfe, 

Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor > 
and none was ever better acquainted with this human 
Weaknefs, than our Miflionaries to America , who were 
told upon all occafions, if God be good, he has no need 
of our Service. *Tis the Demons alone, or the mif- 
chievous Genii we ought to worfhip, to keep them from 
doing us harm. From the fame'Source, no doubt, 
came the Gods among the Romans , called Averrunci , 
that is, the Averters of Evil; hence too the Goddefs 
finger on a •, the Fever, the. deify’d Difeafes, and Fear 
it felf, which became one of their Divinities. Hope \ 
to this it is we owe the Origin of the falutarv Gods, 
fuch as Apollo , Efculapius , and the reft, on whofe Aid 
they founded their Hope of being cured. Laftly, Flat¬ 
tery ; and it is needlefs to quote examples of the Gods 
who owe their Original to this. 

To thefe five Caufes, a fixth may be added, the 
Corruption of the Heart: A corrupt Heart adores its 
own Defefls and Exceffes; its Crimes are its firft Di¬ 
vinities. 

A modem Author, from a perfuafion that Idolatry 
did not take its rife till after the Deluge, gives a very 
lingular Account of its Origin : according to him, A- 
theilm had fpread itfelf over the World. “ This dif- 
“ pofition of Mind towards God, fays he, is the capi- 
“ tal Crime ; for Atheifts are much more odious to the 

M3 “ Divinity 
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tfc Divinity than Idolaters. Befides, this Principle is 
“ niore capable of leading Men to that exceffive Cor- 
*• ruption the World fell into be tore the Deluge. The 
ct Knowledge of a God, continues he, of whatever 
“ Nature he is conceiv’d, and the Worthipot the Deity, 
“ is apt of it felf to be a Reftraint upon Men ; fo that 
“ Idolatry was of lbme ufe to bear down the Corrup- 
cc tion of the World. ’Tis therefore probable, that the 
“ horrid Vices Men were fallen into before the Deluge, 
proceeded only from their not knowing nor ferving 
“ God. I am even of opinion, that Idolatry and 
“ PcJytheifm, after the Deluge, derived their Origin 
“ from the Impiety and Atheifm that reigned before it. 
“Such is the Temper of Men ; when they have been 
fcverely punifhed for any Crime, they run into an* 
“ other Extreme. This was actually, fays he, the 
ic Cafe of the Jews: As they were very fharply chaf- 
“ tifed for having abandon’d thcmfelves to Idolatry, 
“ and neglected the Celebration of the Sabbath, upon 
“ their return from the Babylonifn Captivity, they con- 
“ ceived foch a Deteftation of Idols, that they were 
“ inclined more than once to revolt, rather than fuffer 
“ their Governors to bear Enfigns, on which the Ro • 
<c man Eagles were painted ; and allowed themfelves to 
“ be defeated ondifferent occafions, becaufe they would 
tc not break the Sabbath. I conjecture, concludes the 
“ fame Author, that fomething like this was the Cafe 
“ with Men after the Deluge : As they reckon’d that 
“ this terrible Judgment, which carried fuch evident 
46 Indications of the divine Wrath, was fent for the 
“ Punifnment of Atheifm, they run into the oppofite 
4C Extreme; they adored whatever feemed to deferve 
“ their Worihip”. We readily agree with this Author, 
that the greateft of all Crimes is Atheifm, and that Ido¬ 
latry, notwithftanding all that M. Boyle hasfaid to de- 
firoy this Affertion, is capable of furnilhing a Curb a- 
gainft the Irregularity of Manners, which Atheifm has 
not in its power: But who told him that Men before 
the Deluge had been arrived at that excefs of Impiety? 
He ought at leaft to have excepted the chofen Race, 

the 
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the Pofterity of Seth . ’Tis very true, Mopes fays (/?), 
that from the Commerce of the Sons of God, that is, 
of the SuccefTors of Seth, with the Daughters of Men, 
by whom we are to underftand, thofe who defended 
of Cam, were born the Nephelim , who fell into the 
crrofleft Enormities, as their very Name imports ; but 
he fays not a word about their having become Atheifts. 
Now what more can we know about thofe firft Men, 
than what this facred Hiftorian has related ? 

However it be as to the beginnings of Idolatry, cer¬ 
tain it is, that the Knowledge and Worfhip of the true 
God were again united in the Family of Noah, which 
remained alone upon the Earth after the Deluge. That 
holy Patriarch, in gratitude to God for his Prefervation, 
offered him a folemn Sacrifice of every clean Animal 
that came out of the Ark, and no doubt he would be 
fure to recommend it to his Children and Grand-chil¬ 
dren, to preferve with Veneration the Worfhip pre- 
fcrib’d to him by God himfelf. Thus, before the di- 
vifion of Tongues, and while the Children and Grand¬ 
children of that Patriarch made up but one Family and 
People, there is the higheft probability that this Wor- 
ihip was not altered in its Purity. Noah was ftill alive, 
he was the Head of that People. Sem, Ham , and Ja - 
phet, Witnefles themfelves of the Vengeance of God 
upon their Contemporaries, living in the midft of their 
Families, would they have allowed their Children toa- 
bandonthat fame Worfhip? Nothing we read of in 
Antiquity can incline us to this Belief. In all likeli¬ 
hood therefore, it was not till after the Difperfion of 
that People, that Idolatry arofe. And while the true 
Relio-ion was for a longer time preferv’d in fome Fami¬ 
lies, efpecially in that from which Abraham fprung, 
others abandoned it for the Service of vain Idols, which 
their Ignorance, or rather the Corruption of their Hearts 
had formed. . 

In the mean time, Noah furvived the Intrcduftion 
of this abufe, nor was he able wholly to corred Man’s 

M 4 fatal 

(a) See what has been faid on this Subject in the preceding Book, 
p. i 2 2, and following- 
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fatal Byafs to feek after fenfibie Obje&s of W orth ip; 
and even in his life-time (for he died not till about the 
time of the Birth of Abraham) Idolatry was widely dif- 
fuied oyer the Earth. 

It is not eafy to tell precifeiy, either by whom, at' 
what Period, or with what Objed it begun ; the Scrip¬ 
ture fpeaks of it only cccafionally and by the by. The 
frit time it is mentioned, is in fpeaking of the Son of 
Ziipab , Leah's Handmaid. As foon as this Child was 
born, Leah pronounced thefe two Words, fia-gad> 
and ihe gave him the Name Gad. Sclden fays (r n 
the Hebrews explained this Word to mean. Propitious - 
Star (2}, and that Gad in Arabick ilgnifies good For¬ 
tune. S. Angyfzine contends, that Leah on this occafion 
fpoke after the manner of Idolaters, and that the in¬ 
voked the Propitious Star at the Birth of her Son. 
“ Ceric aui Lea propterea locuta cji , quod adhuc Gen - 
<c tiliiaiis confueiiidinemrethiebat (3).” The fame term 
Gad, occurs in Ifaiab ; the Vuigate tranflates it, Fortune: 
§ui poniiis Fortune menfam ( 4), and the Septuagint, 
Demits which may denote all the Gods in ge¬ 

neral. 


The fecond time Idolatry is mentioned in Gcnefts , is 
when Jacob left Laban's Hcufe, and Rachel fecretly 
dole away the Teraphim of her father. The Vulgate 
renders that word, Idols: RachelJurat a eft Idola petris 
fiti(s): And this Translation isjuftified from Laban 1 s 
Expoftuiaricn with Jacob: Why have you ftclcn away ray 
Gods? Cur furalus es Dcos meos ( 6 )? Thefe Paflages, 
3 6 s true, plainly intimate that Idolatry prevailed in the 
time of Jacoby which cannot be controverted ; it was 
even much ear her than he, lince Ur of the Chaldees , 
where his Ancefrors dwelt, was an Idolatrous City, 
which Abraham his Father abandoned, but they do not 
inform us of the Date of its Eftablifl-mentin the World. 

The Author of the Book of IFifdcm offers two or 
three Sources of Idolatry. Firft, the afte&ionate Con¬ 
cern of a Father for the Jofs of his Son, fnatch’d away 

before 
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before his time., To folace himfelf for his Death, he 
provides an Image of this Son, and performs divine 
Honours to him in his Family. From his Family the 
Worfhip is propagated to the City, and this private 
God foon becomes a publick Divinity (a). The fecond, 
vtos the Beauty of the Work of a Sculptor; the Di¬ 
vinity was thought to inhabit in Statues fo finely 
wrought f i). The third, which returns to the fame, 
is when a Potter formed a well-proportion’d Statue, and 
confecrated it as a Deity : Et cum Lahore vano Beum 
fiiigit de eodem Luto , &c. Calvin (2), as an Argument 
for his rejecting the Book of JVifdom , alledges that the 
Author was grofly miftaken about the Origin of Ido¬ 
latry ; but it was owing to .his being unwilling to fee 
that he who compofed this Book, never defigned to 
handle dogmatically the Origin of Idolatrous Worfhip, 
and that all he had in view was to give a few Examples, 
tranfiently, of that Species of Idolatry, which led the An¬ 
cients to worfhip Statues, and to confer divine Honours 
upon dead Men. 

It is not therefore from the facred Books we can learn 
the true date of the Eftablifhment of Idolatry, nor have 
we any Author in Antiquity, worthy our following on 
this Subjedt. What we ought to think of it is this. 

The Patriarchs had too many Manifeftations from 
God, as was hinted already, either to be unacquainted 
with him themfelves, or to leave their Pofterity igno¬ 
rant of him. Thus Noah's immediate Defendants 
preferv’d the Purity of Worfhip, the Laws of which 
they had from God’s own mouth.- This Worfhip was 
perpetuated not only in Abraham's Line, but fome- 
times even in Countries the moft addidled to Idolatry, 
Men were found who worfhipped God in Spirit and in 
Truth. Melchizedek King of Salem, Jethro , Mofes's 
Father-in-law, and Job, are not perhaps the only Per- 
fons who retained the Knowledge of the true God. 

This 

• (a) Acerbo enim lu&u dolens pater, cito fibi rapti filii fecit ima- 
ginem, k ilium .qui tunc quail homomortuus fuerat, nunc tanquam 
Peum cclere ccepit. Deinde interveniente tempore .... hie error 
tanquam Lex cuiloditus eft, &c. Sap. 15. v. 15, and 16. 

(1) Id: c. 15. v. 8. (?) Calv. Inft. J. 1. c. t. 
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This Religion, pure in its beginnings, fuffered great 
Alterations afterwards, but *tis impoffible to point out 
the true Date of the Changes it underwent. Only in 
general we know, that Ignorance, and the Paflions ftill 
more, introduced a Mixture into it which corrupted all. 
From that time the Idea of God became obfcure: They 

brought his Works into a competition with himfelf j 
and by a Perverfion, ftrange indeed, but too true, the 
Beauty of the Creatures, which ought to have railed 
Man to the Knowledge of the Creator, made him be 
forgotten who had railed them from nothing, and the 
Worihipof his Works fubftituted in room of that which 
was due to himfelf. 

One thing well worthy remarking, is, that whatever 
Alteration was made in the primitive Worlhip, the 
Sabiiance thereof has been always the fame. Take a 
furvey of all the Religions in the World, and almoft 
every where you lhall find the fame Minifters at the 
Altars, the fame Character of Sacrifices, the fame legal 
Ohfervations, as we lhall fee when we come to the 
Priefihood and Vidims: Infomuch that methinks we 
may fay of Worlhip in general, what Procopius of Gaza 
lays of Purifications in particular, when he compares 
thofe that were prefcribed by the Law of Mofes , with 
thofe that were pra&iied in the Pagan World. For the 
foie difference he finds between them is, that the Jew - 
ijb Purifications were more perfeft, and without any 
Mixture of Superftition, while thofe of the Pagans were 
infeded therewith. 

The dependance of the Soul of Man upon the Senfes 
and Imagination, not allowing him to fee God any other 
way but thro’ aGlafs darkly, as St. Paul fpeaks(i), 
renders us incapable of being made acquainted with 
him, but under fenfible Images; which Images were 
lb many Emblems capable of railing us up to him, fo 
far at leaft as the prefentState will bear, as the Portrait 
fets before us him whofe Picture it is. Thofe Emblems 
were multiplied in procels of time to infinity, and caft 
an impenetrable Obfcurity upon Religion. 

The 


{1} 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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The Egyptians carried this Symbolical and HierogTy- 
phical Science, farther than the other Nations j tho* we 
dare not aflert that they were the In venters of it. * This 
much at lead is certain, that in all the Religions we 
know in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, there is not one of 
them whofe Theology is not full of the like Emblems. 
If we take Diodorus Siculus's Teftimony (1), the Cre - 
tans, who vaunted that moftof the Gods had been born 
amongft them, boafted at the fame time that they had 
been the firft who founded for them a Worlhip, Sacri¬ 
fices, Myfferies, which from them had been propagated 
to every other Nation. 

Be that as it will, the Philofophers, efpecially the 
Platonifis , attempted to eftablifh a particular Syftem, 
with relation to the Origin of Idolatry, which, if 
it were well proved, would be very capable to leflen 
its Abfurdity. They maintain’d that the Idea which 
the wife Men of Antiquity had formed to themfelves 
of God, was that of a Being fuperiour to whatever exifts; 
of a Spirit prefent in all the bounds of the Univerfe, 
who animates all, who is the Principle of all Generation, 
and communicates Fertility to every Being; of a Flame 
lively, pure, and always adtive •, of an' Intelligence in¬ 
finitely wife, whofe Providence continually watches 
over all, and extends over all $ in a word, an Idea of 


a Being to whom they had given different Names, an- 
fwering to his fuperiour Excellence; but fuch as always 
bore the ftamp of that fupreme Right of Pofleffion, 
which is only inherent in the, abfolute Lord, and in 
him from whom all things flow. 

Porphyry.zhzvfheophraftuS) even {train’d Seni ; ments ^ 
his utmoft efforts to prove, that Religion, the Pagans a- 
in its beginnings, was founded upon Ufages bout the 0 «- 
of great purity, and upon Ideas very diife- Z lH °f ^ota- 
rent from what prevail’d in his time. He t0 ’ 
alledges, that in the beginning, no fenfible Image was 
worfhipped, no bloody Sacrifice offer’d, and that the 
Names and Genealogies of that multiplicity of Gods 
known in his time, were not then fo much as invented. 

Pure 


< 


4 


(?) 1 - 2 , 
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Pure Afis of Homage, laid he, were paid to the firft 
Principle of all Things, Herbs and Fruits were pre- 
fented to him, and Libations of Liquors perform’d, in 
acknowledgment of his fovereign Dominion. 

Such, according to him, was Paganifm, and the Re¬ 
ligion of the Learned ; that which was combated with 
fo much fuccels, was only the Religion of the ignorant 
Populace. Thus that expert Philofopher pretended, 
by a refined Syftem, to excufe Idolatry: But thofe he 
had to do with were not to be thus impofed upon. It 
was urged againft him, that no where, except among 
the Patriarchs and the Jews, had fuch a Religion as he 
defcribed been found ; and that the groffdt Idolatry 
was the eftablilhed Syftem. To diredt us in tracing out 

the Origin of Idolatry, we muft have furer Guides 
than the Pagan Philofophers. 

The Fathers confider’d the thing in a moral light, 
andaliedged, with a good deal of reafon, that Idolatry 
came into the World only thro’ the corruption of the 
Heart of Man. Pride, Love of Independence, Pro- 
penfiiy to fenfual Pleafures, are the true caufes of its e-> 
ftablifhment; and ’tis too evident to be denied. 

CHAP. II. 

At what period Idolatry began . 

B UT when was this Diforder introduc’d, and by 

what degrees did it arrive at that height of A- 
bomination, which will always put Humanity to the 
blufh? Epiphanius is of opinion (i), that Strug the 
Grand-father of Ter ah Abrabatis Father was the Foun¬ 
der of it; but the Scripture barely infmuates (2), that 
the Forefathers of that Patriarch were engaged in the 
worlbip of Idols, without faying they were the Inven¬ 
tors. thereof. Jofephus (3) advances, that this evil 
was even then fo general,' that Abraham was the firft 
who durft affert that there was but one God, and that 
the whole Univerfe was the Work of his hands: And 

there are. Fathers who have not even fcrupled to fay, 

that 

(1) B. i.de Hsref. (2) Jof xxiv. v. 2. {3) Ant. L. j. ch.9. 
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that this Patriarch himfelf had been an Idolater.- Al- 
tho’ I agree with Jofephus , and with the more learned 
Rabbi's , who deny it (a), it is certain ho wever, • that 
Idolatry was fpread in his Life-time, and that God pre-. 
ferv’d him from this Contagion, or at lead: put him be¬ 
yond its reach, by bringing him out of Chaldea, where 
he dwelt. 

It ought therefore to have been traced higher; Nim¬ 
rod is he to whom the Origin of Idolatry is commonly 
afcrib’d. ’Tis alledg’d, that it was he who introduc’d 
theWorlhipof Fire, which has been of fo long dura¬ 
tion (1). 

The City Ur was fo called, becaufe there the Fire was 
worfhip’d, and this is what had given rife to the Fable, 
which fays, that the King .who reign’d in the time of 
Abraham , had caufed him to be thrown into the Fire, be¬ 
caufe he fet himfelf in oppofition to that Superftition, 
and that God refcu’d him from it in a miraculous man¬ 
ner a Rabbinical Fable, founded upon what is faid 
in Scripture, that this Patriarch came forth from Ur of 
the Chaldees (b). But whatever Idea the Scripture gives 
us of the Infolence of Nimrod> who was Projeftor of 
the Tower of Babel , a projedh which one may look 
upon as a kind of Infurredtion againft Heaven, yet it 
gives lio infinuation of his having induced the Chal¬ 
deans to worlhip fenfible Beings. 

There is as little Foundation for faying, that Ninus 
was the firft Author of Idolatry: It is of an earlier date 
than his time, fince he lived only about the time of the 
firft Judges, as UJher undeniably demonftrates ( c), 
whereas the Scripture taxes Ter ah and Nahor with Ido¬ 
latry a long time before. We can only allow, not to 
recede far from the opinion of Jerom and Cyril , that 
this Founder of the Ajjyrian Empire, was one of the 
firft who introduced that fpecies of Idolatry, which 

had- 

(a) Rabbi Maimonides however is of opinion, that he was an Ido¬ 
later until the age of forty-eight years. 

(i) Hugo Victor in Gen. c. x. 

(b) See Jerom' s Hebraick Queftions upon Genefis. . 

(c) This Author places the Reign of Bdus in the Year of the 
World 2682, and that of Ninus in 2687. 
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had for its Objeft the Worfhip of great Men, having 
built a Temple to the honour of his Father Belus. But 
there was an Idolatry of a much greater Antiquity, as 
we fhall ihew immediately. 

ARTICLE I. 

w 

!That it was in Egypt and Phenicia it had its Rife , 

*TIS, no doubt, in the Family of Ham we are to 
feek for the true Origin of Idolatry. T he unfortunate 
Children of an accurfed Father were the firft who for¬ 
got the wife Counfels of Noah ; and following the Pro- 
penfity of their own heart, and abandoning them- 
felves to their paflions, fought out fenfible Objedts, to 
whom they might offer a fuperftitious Worfhip. As 
the two Sons of Ham , Canaan and Mizraim , fettled 
the one in Phenicia and the other in Egypt , thefe are 
the two Kingdoms whence Idolatry took its rife. I 
believe it began much later in Countries peopled by the 
Defendants of Sbem and Japhet . 

Egypt and Phenicia then were the firft Nurferies of 
Idolatry: This is the opinion of Eufebius{ i), who had 
not a little examined into this Subjeft ; of LaRantius 
(2), and of Ca£ian( 2 ), the former of whom afcribes 
its Original to Canaan. , and the latter to Ham his Fa¬ 
ther. This is what feveral Rabbi's have thought upon 
the Subjeft, who even reckon that thofe two Patriarchs 
bad been Idolaters before the Deluge. Voflius ( a) fays, 
it is beyond doubt, that Idolatry had its rife in the Fa¬ 
mily of Ham , and by confequence in Egypt : This Au¬ 
thor adds, that it is agreed to by all the Ancients. 
And without mentioning Diodorus , and feveral others, 
it fuffices to quote Lucian (f), who fays in fo many 
words, that the Egyptians are the firft who honoured the 
Gods and paid them a fblemn Worlhip. Herodotus , in 
the beginning of his Hiftory (4), is not fo pofitive on 
the head as Lucian , but what he fays is much the fame; 
The Egyptians, according to this learn’d Hiftorian, are 

the 

(1) PnEpar. Evan. c. 6 , (2) De fair. Rel. B 2. (3) Col- 

lat 8. c. 21. 

(a) Remarks upon ’MaimonideUs Treatife concerning Idolatry. 

(3) JDe Dea Syria. (4) Ch. 4. 
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the firft who knew the Names of the twelve great Gods , 
and from them it is that the Greeks learn*d them. This 
Author afferts the fame thing in feveral places, and parti¬ 
cularly in the fifth Chapter of the fecond Book, as we 
fhall fee afterwards. 

Egypt has always been confider’d as the center of Ido¬ 
latry j fo it is reprefented in feveral places in'Scripture: 
There prevail’d Magick, Divination, Auguries, the In¬ 
terpretation of Dreams, the unhappy Fruits of a fu- 
perftitious Worfhip. Even from the time of Mofes y 
Idolatry was there at its higheft pitch, which fuppofes 
a great Antiquity •, for, in fhort, it is a confiderable 
time before a compleat Syftem of Religion comes to be 
eftablifh’d. Mofes even feems to have given the Jews 
fuch a multitude of Precepts, only to oppofe them in 
every thing to the Egyptian Ceremonies; What con¬ 
cerns the Sacrifices, the ufe of Meats, and Polity, thefe 
were eftablifh’d merely to keep them at a diftance from 
the practices of that idolatrous People. 

This, without doubt, is the Country where Idolatry 
commenc’d ; from thence it pafs’d into Phenicia , if it 
did not even begin there at the fame time (a ); and from 
Phenicia it was propagated to the Eaft, into the places 
inhabited by the Pofterity of Sem 9 into Chaldea , Meso¬ 
potamia, and the places adjacent, and in the Weft, 
where the Pofterity of Japhet fix’d their refidence, that 
is to fay, in Afia minor , in Greece , and in the Ifles: 
This is the courfe it is made to take by Eufebius and 
other ancient Fathers * and we are not to hearken to 
the Greeks , when they tell us, that Idolatry took its 
rife, either in the Ifland of Crete under the reign of 
Meiijjiis , or at Athens under Cecrops, or in Phrygia^ 
fince they were not acquainted with the true Antiqui¬ 
ties, and we are fure they had their Religion and Cere¬ 
monies from Egypt and Phenicia , with the Colonies 

that 

(a) Several learned Men maintain, that Idolatry had its rife in. 
Phenicia, and from thence fpread itfelf into Egypt. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to debate upon a Fad of fuch Antiquity. All will be reconciled 
by laying, as I have done, that it began perhaps at one and the' 
fame time in both thefe Countries, both peopled by the fame Fa¬ 
mily. 
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that came to them from thefe ancient Kingdoms, as all 
the Learned are agreed, and as Herodotus 
dares. 

We conclude then, that Egypt and Pbenicia are the 
two Countries where Idolatry took its rife. Whether 
it b£gan while Ham himfelf was alive, is what I am 
not able to determine; but this atleaft is certain, that 
it was widely dlffufed under the reign of his Son 
Mizraim. 

ARTICLE II. 

What was the ftrft Objeft of Idolatry. 

IF, after having found out the moll probable JEn 
of Idolatry, and difcover’d the Places where it began, 
we want now to know what was its firft Objeft; we 
are to ohferve the fame method, and give the different 
Opinions of the Learned. If we believe the famous 
Voffius (i), the mod ancient Idolatry was that of two 
Principles. Men feeing a World full of Good and 
Evil, and not being able to conceive, that a Being of 
efiential Goodnefs could be the Author of Evil, inven¬ 
ted two Divinities equal in Power, and eternal; they 
believ’d all Good came from the good Principle, and 
that the bad did all the evil he poflibly could j that the 
latter feeing the good Principle defign’d to create a 
World, had thwarted his purpofe as far as he was able *, 
that upon this enfued a fharp War between thefe two 
Beings, which was the thing that retarded this Cre¬ 
ation, until the moment that the good Principle got the 
better; that the other in revenge, had fcattered up and 
down in it all forts of evils and miferies. This learned 
Author adds, there is no poflibility of determining the 
precife date of this Error, or who was its original Au¬ 
thor, but he looks upon it, with reafon, to be very 
ancient. 

Plutarch (2) gives a long Enumeration of thofe who 
taught it, not only among the Greeks , but the Barba¬ 
rians too ; and to be fare the Perftans , contihues Vo ft 
fms , muft have had this Opinion very early, fince the 
famous Zero after found it eftablifh’d there : For altho 5 

5 tis 



(1) L. k de Orig. IdpL {2} De Hide, 
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3 tis not known who this Zoroqjier \ was, nor in what 

^ J r * v % % I # 

time he lived, yet we know well that lie is very anti- 
ent, and there is' foine appearance that it is MizYam 
himfelf, the Son of Haiti, who was called after his * 
death Zoroafter , as you would fay Living-Star^ be- 
caufe he had led the Egyptians to pay a religious W6r- 
Ihip to the Stars. 

Here we may remark by the by, that a learned^;;^ 
lift Author (i), who was better acquainted tha n Voffius 
with the Religion of the ancient Perfians, y 'has ; given 
great light to the Hiftory df Zoi'oajlcr: He’was called 
Zeratucht or Zerducht , and lived in the time r or Darius 


Son of Hyftafpes . This great Man, far frdm having 
introduced Idolatry among that ancient People, exerted 
hisutmoft endeavours to deftroy it,;'and reclaim’d the 
more reafonabie to the Knowledge of one fole.Prin- 
ciple, the .Creator of Heaven and‘Earth, as they .had 
been taught by Sem and 'Abraham : theirprimirivdp.a : 
triarchs: But’ becaufe Sabifm (a), that is, the Worfhip 
of the Stars and Planets, was the predominant.Religi¬ 
on, he was obliged to ftrilce a medium*;'' and left t’hfcv 
fhould have been obftinately untraftable, he prefcrib*d 
a fort of fubordinate Worfhip to be given to the' Sun 
and to the Fire, which is the Principle of Fertility, 
with fome Ceremonies purely of a civil nature, fuch as 
are ftill praftifed at this day in the India, and efpe- 
cially in the Neighbourhood of Surat, by the Magi 
defeended of thofe ancient Perfians , who, according 
to this Author, are by no means Idolaters, whatever 
may be faid of them by the Mahometans, who would 
fain draw them over to their Religion; fince ’tis true, 
as he aflerts, that they worftup but one foie God, thfe 
firft Principle of all Beings, and offer up to him nothing 
but their Vows and Prayers; and if they adore. the 
Fire and the Sun, it is becaufe they look upon him as 
the pureft Image of the Creator, and the Temple where 
he has eftabliftvd his Throne (/>)» 

N But 

(i) Thomas Hyde, Religion of the ancient Perfians . 

(a) This Word imports Copia, and Sahaite, Copiariusi as much 


^ 4 A * ^ 4 

as to fay, one who worflrips an Holt. See Hyde, loc. cit. 

(See the Hiftory of the Worlhip of Mithras, L- 7. c, u. p. 
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But to return to the Idolatry of the two Principles; 
Vcfjius maintains, that it fpread itfelf in a little time over 
all Egypt, except fkebais , where the Worfhip of the 
true God was preferv’d ; and he alledges, that all that 
the Egyptians fable about Ofiris and Syphon, and the 
perfections of the latter againft his Brother, ought to 
be undcrftood of thefe two Principles, and their eter¬ 
nal War: And this,without doubt, is what that ancient 
People, whofe whole Theology was full of Symbols, 
intended to teach us by the myfterious Fable, which in¬ 
timated, that OJtris had /hut up in an Egg twelve white 
pyramidical figures, to denote the infinite Bleflings he 
was defign’d to multiply upon Mankind ; but that his 
Brother Typbon having found a way to open this Egg, 
had fecretly convey’d thither twelve other Pyramids 
that were black, by which means Evil came to be al¬ 
ways blended with Good (a). 

We may add, that whatever the Philofophers have 
faid concerning this good and bad Principle ; whatever 
the Perjians have given out of their two two Divinities 
Oromafdes and Arimanius ; the Chaldeans of their benign 
or noxious Planets; the Greeks of their falutary or per¬ 
nicious Genii ; all thefe, I fay, derive their Origin from 
that ancient Egyptian Theology, veil’d under the 
Fables of Ofiris and Syphon. This Opinion, if we 
v/ill trace it back to its true Source, was owing to 
Mens having been always puzzled how to account for 
the introdu&ion of Evil into a World, which was the 
Work of a God infinitely good and beneficent. As for 
the other Fables that were there intermix’d, they took 
their Origin, no doubt, from the Tradition of the Com¬ 
bat between the good and bad Angels. 

Be that as it will, this Opinion made vaft progrefs, 
Pythagoras fetch’d it from iEgypt, and then propagated 
it thro* all Italy . The famous Manes , not to mention 
what other progrefs this Error made, fpread it thro* 
the Chriftian World in the fourteenth Century, where 
he had feveral Difciples. S. Auguftin himfelf went into 
it for fome time, but having difcover’d its abfurdity, 

k 


(a) See the Hiilory of Ofiris, L. 6. c. 1. art. 1. 
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Ke afterwards combated it with fo much fuccefs, that it 
was from that time look'd upon as a caufe quite defpe- 
rate j till M. Bayle (a) refolv’d to revive it, and to fet 1 
up for the Advocate of the Manicheans y whether, > as 
is highly probable, to cut out work for the Divines of 
all Parties, or to Shew that the moft defperate Caufe, by 
falling into able hands, may be fo managed as to puzzle 
the greateil Genius’s, or for fome other reafon which 
we (hall not dive into •, and feeing himfelf attack’d on 
all hands by illuftrious Adverfaries [b\ he has employ’d 
all the Artifice of a curious refin’d Wit, to give fome 
credit to fo bad a Caufe. Voffius is of opinion, that 
this Error had its rife among the Chaldeans , from whom 
it was communicated to thQPerJians and Indians , and to 
almoft all the People of the Earth * which holds true* 
provided we don’t mean Manicheifm fuch as Manes 
taught it, but confider it under the different Forms it 
had. 

From the Idolatry of two Principles, Voffius proceeds 
to that of Spirits; and he examines the Caufes that in¬ 
fluenced Men to worfhip them. He finds two; the 
Knowledge they had of the Excellency of their Na¬ 
ture, and the furprizing Effe&s believed to be produ¬ 
ced by them j and doubtlefs Oracles, Apparitions and 
magical Operations contributed not a little to make their 
Power and Sovereignty be acknowledg’d. Their Wor- 
lhip was almoft every where eftabliih’d, efpecially to¬ 
wards the bad Angels; and this to be fure is the fenfe 
of the Scripture-language, which calls all the Gods of 
the Gentiles Demons (1). This fort of Idolatry is ftill 
to be found in all the Countries where the Gofpel has 
not been embraced, as the Relations of all our Miflio- 
naries atteft. But here we muft apply the judicious 
Remark of M. le Clerc (i)> that it is a miftake to be¬ 
lieve, that thofe Idolaters who worlhip two Beings, 
the one beneficent and the other malicious, underftand 
thereby the good and bad Angels, as if they knew the 

N 2 Syftem 

(«) See in his Di&ionary the Articles of the Monicheant and 
Pauli cions. 

(h) Meffieurs Bing, Le Clerc , Bernard and Jague lot , 

(0 Bii Gentium D&Aonia. ( 2 ) Art. crit, 4 
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Syftem of the Fall of the one, and of the Fidelity of 
the others 5 whereas by Genii they mean certain Powers 
difperfed thro’ the World, who produce in it good and 
evil. 

To the Worlhip of Genii, Voffuts joins that of Souls 
departed, which was eftablilh ; d in ieveral Countries, if 
we credit Mela , Herodotus and ‘Tertnilian, efpccially in 
Africk , where thofe of great Men were held in high 
veneration: But as this is the fpecies of Idolatry that 
has made greateft progrefs in the World, fince, as we 
fhall Ihew, moil of the Pagan Gods were none other 
than the great Men who diftinguifh’d themfeives among 
them, let us enlarge upon this Point, and propofe the 
Conjectures of a perfon of great ability {a), about the 
Origin of this fpecies of Idolatry. 

• Two things, he reckons, introduced it into the 
World, Gratitude and Fear, or the veneration they bore 
to the illuftrious Dead, and apprehenfion of the Evils 
to which we are obnoxious. The regard they had for 
their Anceftors, brought in the Cuftom of funeral So¬ 
lemnities i their ambition to pleafe the Living, made 
them run out extravagantly in prailing the aCtions of 
the Dead ; Panegyricks were fung at their Funerals, 
their Names cry’d up to the skies and as, before the 
introduction of the poetical Hell and Ehfian Fields, it 
was the opinion, that the Souls wander’d in Houfes 
and places they had frequented during their union with 
the Body, they erefied in the moft venerable part of the 
Houle a fort of Altar, where their Pourtraits were pre* 
fervid with refpecl, and there they bum’d Incenfe and 
fweet Odours. They had one conftituted to have the 
Over-fight of the Worlhip they paid them *, and hither 
they repaired upon prefling Exigencies, to implore their 
Afliftance. A defire of continuing a lucrative fervice, 
.made thofe Priefts invent Stories, where they inter¬ 
mixed Miracles and many things fupernatural, fome- 
times to alarm the incredulous, fometimes to animate 
the devout. Thefe Minifters framed Romances too 
upon the Lives of thole great Men, which they con¬ 
ceal’d 

* 

{&) F. Tourneying : See the Journal of Trevaux, Anno 1702. 
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ceal’d for a long time, and pafs’d them upon the World 
afterwards for true Hiftories: And however their Gon-; 
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temporaries might be proof againft the Cheat, thofe 
who came a long time after, had no opportunity of lear¬ 
ning the Hiftory of thofe great Men but from the 
mouth of their Priefts*, and every thing they faw car¬ 
rying an air of Divinity, and publick Temples having 
come in the room of private Chapels (^), it became 
the falhion in good earned to honour thofe firft Men as 
Gods. It was even dangerous to be prying into the O- 
riginal of eftablifh’d Worfhip: It was like to have coft 
Mfcbyltis his Life, that,in one of his Plays he was 
thought to have reveal’d fomewhat of the Myfteries of 
Ceres. Accordingly in, the Temples, thofe efpecially 
of 0//m, was to be feen a Statue of Harperates hold¬ 
ing a finger on his Mouth, to denote, as Varro has i t, 
that the Myftery of his Life and Death was prohibited 
to be reveal’d ; and this was likewife the fignification 
of the Sphinxes in the fame Country, placed at the en¬ 
trance of Temples, as the Emblems of Silence. 

The fecond Caufe of Idolatry, according to the fame 
Author, is the Fear of Evils to which we are liable: 


They had a notion, for example, that many Evils were 
occafion’d by the influences of the Stars*, thefe were 
thought to be animated and immortal, be'caufe they faw 
them without any alteration. Thus, the moft effectu¬ 
al way, they thought, to obtain their favour, was to 
appeafe them whenever they believed them incenfed ; 
and from that time they began to proftrate themfelves 
before the Sun and Moon, and all the Hoft of Heaven, 


as the Prophets fo often upbraid the Nations. ' 

Thus, in fhort, religious Worfhip was regulated ac¬ 
cording to human Exigence ; the Exigences of Society 
introduced the Worfhip of illuftrious Men, thofe of 
Nature that of things inanimate. 

N 3 Mon- 


(a) Or rather the Tombs they had ere&ed to them were foliate- 
J)’» that they were afterwards looked upon as Temples, as Clemen.% 
Ak x andrinns remarks, Superjlitio templa condere perfoafit, qu<eycum\ 
prius hominum fipulchra fimrunt tnagnijicentius condita , templorum ap - 
fcllatione *vocata font , '&c. And this undoubtedly was one of the 
principal Sources cf< Idolatry. 
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Monlieur It Clere ( a ) alledges the moft ancient fpecies 
of Idolatry to be that of giving a religious Worlhip to 
Angels. The Opinion that prevail’d about their me¬ 
diation between God and 'Men, procured them certain 
regards out of Gratitude and Fear, in proportion to the 
Bleffings that were thought to be deriv’d from them ; 
then they came to pay them a Worlhip fubordinate to 
that of the firft Being i at laft they gave them Adora¬ 
tion, and they neither fpared Incenfe nor Sacrifices in 
order to appeafe them when they were thought to be 
out of humour: Sacrificarunt Damoniis , 6? non Deo 
(i). From the Worlhip of Angels, according to this 
Author, they proceeded to that cif the Souls of illuftri- 
ous Men: Then taking into their heads to fay, that 
thofe Souls feparate from Bodies, were united to certain 
Stais, which they animated, they came at laft to wor- 
ftiip thofe Stars themfelves. 

Without entering into a critical Examination of thefe 
different Opinions, which want not probability, I ex¬ 
plain in the following Chapter, what is my own Senti¬ 
ment on a Subjeft of fo great Obfeurity. 

CHAP. III. 

Where we proroe that Idolatry commenc'd with, 

the Worjhip of the Stars . 

I Am perfuaded, that Idolatry began by the Wor¬ 
lhip of the Heavenly Bodies, and efpecially of the 
Sun. As Men could have no other reafon forabando- 
ning the true God, but that the Idea of a Being purely 
fp:ritunl was defaced upon their carnal Minds it is 
not probable they would choofe Men like themfelves, to 
be the firft Objeds of their Adoration * ’tis more likely 

they 

(a) Index Philo]. ad HiHor. Philo fop. Orient, in voce Angelas. 

(0 Deat. c. xxxii. 

(b )‘Homines imbecillis intelleftus non valentes corporalia tran- 
fcendere, non crediderunt aliquii efie ultra naturam fenlibilem, & 
ideo inter corporalia pofuerunt prxeminere Sc difponere mundum qua: 
polchriora & digniora eo videbantur, & eis impendebant divinum 
caltam, & ejafmodi font corpora cceleflia, fcilicet Sol Sc Luna k 
Shells. Divas Thomas, Op life. de Symbolo. Apoftol, 
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they would caft about for fuch fenfible Objefts as bore 
the Chara&er of the Divinity, whofe Idea they had 
not entirely loft, and which might be a more fignificant 
Symbol of him. Now nothing was more capable of 
feducing them than the Heavenly Bodies, and the Sun 
efpecially : His Beauty, the bright Splendor of his 
Beams, the Rapidity of his Courfe, exultavit utGigas ad 
currendam viarn (1); his Regularity in enlightening the 
whole Earth by turns, and in diffulingLight and Fertili¬ 
ty all around, efiential Chara&ers of the Divinity,-who is 
himfelf the light and fource of every thing that exifts *, all 
thefe were but too capable of impreffing the grofs Minds 
of Men with a Belief, that there was no other God but 
the Sun, and that this fplendid Luminary was the 
Throne of the Divinity, in Sole pofuit tabernaculum 
futan (2). God had fix’d his Habitation in the Heavens; 
Ca'Ium Cceli Domino (3); and they faw nothing that 
bore more marks of Divinity than the Sun. 

We can’t therefore queftion the Antiquity of the 
Worlhip of the Sun and other Luminaries: And if 
there was occafion for adding Authority to fo natural 

Arguments, I ftiould have upon my fide not only fe- 
veral great Men who have been of the fame mind, 
but alfo almoft all theRabbins, and efpecially the learned 
Mamoniies , who, in his Treatife upon the Origin of 
Idolatry, thinks it began in this manner, and that be¬ 
fore the Deluge. 

Confidering what Ignorance Men were in as to the 
Nature of the true God, fays that learned Rabbi, no¬ 
thing muft needs have ftruck them more than the fight 
of the Sun and Stars. Men never loft this Principle, 
that the Divinity eflentially comprehends fupreme 
Beauty; and not having fufficient Lights to rife to the 
Idea of an immaterial and invifible Subftance, they 
found nothing more admirable in Nature than the Sun 
and Stars. Gratitude, natural enough to Men when 
they receive a Benefit, fortify’d them ftill more in the 

N 4 ’ fame 

(1) Pf. xix. $. (2) lb. ver. 4. (3) Hefiod fays much the fame 

thing word for word, 0$ ittiu, Qui fupremas ha* 

bitat domos. & Arift L. 1. de Ccelo, ch. 3. fays, all Nations are a- 
greed that the Got* dwell in Heaven, 
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fame perfuafion; They could not doubt of .the Sun’s 
being the Source' of Fertility, that it was to his heat 
they ought to aicribe. the Fruitfulnefs of the Earth, 
which, without the warming influences of his Beams, 
would be but a barren Lump, without Trees and with¬ 
out Fruits. The Revolutions and regular Motions of 
the Celeftial Spheres, foon periuaded them that the 
Stars were animated: And this Error has found but too 
many Partifans. Even learned Men and Philofophers 
came to efpoufe this Opinion, efpecially the Platonicks, 
and Plato their M.after. It was from that Philofophy, 
Pbilo the Jc-zv deriv’d this Doctrine, That the Stars are 
fo many Souls incorruptible and immortal (i). It was 
upon the Principles of this fame Dodtrine, that Origen 
labour’d to eftablifh the fame Opinion (2). Augujtm 
feems to waver in his fentiments about this matter; but 
he afterwards retra&s (3). There is a good deal of pro¬ 
bability that it was likewife Ariftotle's Sentiment; for 


however fome of his Commentators fay, he only gives 
the Stars Intelligences to direft them, yet there are 0- 
1 hers of them who hold, that he look'd upon thefe Intel- 


1 


igcnces as the internal andeiTential Forms of the Stars. 
Eufcbius (4J delivers his thoughts more clearly upon 


% <• 




4 i bar Men, lays he, in the firft and 


dream’d either of erefting 


this ^ t " 4 ' t -j 

1 I4W| 

“ earlieft 'limes, neve: 

— 

“ Temple?- or Idols, having neither Painting at that 
time, nor the Potter’s Art, nor Sculpture, nor Ma- 
“ fonry, nor Architecture, is, I fuppofe, what eve- 
ry thinking Man evidently fees : But that over and 




above 


— - 

all.thcie, they had net fo much as heard of 
4C thole Gods and Heroes io renownM fince; and that 
<c they- had then neither Jupiter , Saturn, Neptune , 
Juno, Mi/hTia, Bacchus, nor any other God male 
~ cr female, fiich as have been found in latter Times 
• c by thousands both unions Greeks and Barbarians. 

j * c 

44 farther, that there was no Deni on, whether good or 
bad, whom Men reveriri ; but that they adored the 
u Scars only, calied erf, from 5 fa to run, as we are 

• u told 


■ 1) lib, de'Somuib. 
(5) Retract. C. 7. 


4 ; 
■ • 


;-5 In h:s Boo!:., entitled, 3 ^/ As^af* 
Fi\?p. Eyang. L. 2 . c.. 9. 


0 
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“ told by the Greeks themfelves: In fine, that the Stars 
« were not honour’d as they are now by Animal Sacri- 
u fices, nor by Rites of Worfhip fince invented, is a 
“ Faft that depends not upon our fingle Teftimony, 

« but is attefted by the Pagans themfelves.” 

I might fubjoin the Authority of profane Authors, 
who have been of the fame opinion \ but I content 
mylelf with two Teftimonies; one from Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus (i), who fays, 

a Men in earlier times, ftruck with the Beautv of 

■ 0 

“ the Univerfe, with the Splendor and Regularity 
u which every where fhine forth, made no doubt but 
“ there was fome Divinity who therein prefided, and 
t; they ador’d the Sun and Moon under the Names of 
“ Oftris and Ifis .” 

Whereby this learned Author gives us to under- 
ftand, that the Worfhip of the Stars was the firft Ob¬ 
ject of Idolatry, and that Egypt was the place where 
it began. 

The other is that of Plato , if indeed he be the Au¬ 
thor of the Dialogue, intitled Epinomis , where we have 
thefe Words: The firft Inhabitants of G reece, as I con- 
jcfttire , acknowledg'd no oiher Gods but thofe which are 
lit ibis very day the Gods of the Barbarians , namely , the 
Sun, the Moon , the Earth , the Stars and the Heavens . 

I may add, it is likewife the Sentiment of Sancho - 
niathon , as we have feen in the Fragment of him I 
cited. 

But nothing proves fo much the Antiquity of this 
kind of Idolatry, as the care Mofes took to prohibit it: 
“ Take heed, fays he to the Ifraelites^ left when you 
“ lift up your eyes to Heaven, and fee the Sun, the 
u Moon and all the Stars, you be feduced and drawn a- 
“ way to pay Worfhip and Adoration to the Creatures, 
u which the Lord your God has made for the Service 
“ of all the Nations under Heaven: 5 ’ Ne forte eleves 
oculos tuos in Ccelos , if videns Solem , (ft Lunam , (ft 

Stellas ,. (ft impulfus adores atone colas ea '(2 ). 

On which R. Levi Ben Gerfon remarks, that Mofes 

■ men.- 


(1) L. 1. (2) Deut. iv. 19. 
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mentions the Sun before the other Stars, becaufe his 
Beauty and Ufefiilnels are more apt to feduce, than that 
of the Moon and Stars. 

As it was after the departure out of Egypt y and when 
the Jews were in the Defert, that God indited to them 
this Precept of the Law, there is the higheft ground 
to believe, that it was to make them forget the Egyptian 
Superftitions of this nature, and to guard them againft 
being drawn into thofe of the other Nations they were 
very foon to be among ; for this Worfhip was at 
that timefpread overall, as we (hall Ihewprefently, and 
this is the reafon why Job, to teftify his Innocence, fays: 
44 If I beheld the Sun when he Ihined, or the Moon waik- 
46 ing in her Brightnefs; if my Heart has been tickled 
44 with a fecret Joy, and I have put my Hand to my 
46 Mouth to kifs it; which is the height of Iniquity, 
4c even a Renunciation of the moft high God/* Si 
vidi Sokm cum fulgent , Lunam incedentem clare , £s? 
hetatum eft in abfcondito cor meum , qua eft ini quit as max - 
ima, & negatio contra Deum altiffimiim (i). 

Upon which Paflage, we have four Remarks to make. 
Firft, this was therefore the Idolatry of his Age, and 
the only one too ; for to be lure if there had been other 
kinds of it, he would have equally clear’d himfelf of 
them. 

Secondly, that to adore the Sun, implied an abfolute 
acknowledging him for the fuprenie Deity, and no other, 
JbnegajfemlJcum defiiper ; or, as the Vulgate has it, Ne¬ 
gatio centra Deum altijjnnum. 

Thirdly, that we learn from this PafTage, not only 
the Antiquity of the Worfhip of the Sun, finee Job 
lived before Mutes (a), but alfo that they acknowledged 
the Divinity of this Luminary, by putting the Hand to 
the Mouth ; and this Cuftom was likewife ufed towards 
other Gods, as we learn from leveral Authors. Mi- 
nutiusFelix ridicules Cecilias , who killed his Hand as 

he palled by the Statue of Serapis: Cacilius Simulachro 

Serapidis 

(i) Job xxxi. v. z6, 27, c fc. 

(a) This is the Sentiment of Beda. See the Interpreters upon it 5 
for it is needlefs here to enter into the Debate. 


> 
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Serapidis denotata , tit Vulgus fuperftitiofus folet , tnanum 
ori adinovens , Ofculum Labtis imprefftt ( 1 ). Apulem % 
on the contrary, upbraids an impious Perfon, that he 
had no refpeft to the Gods, and that he paffed by their 
Temples withput putting his Hand to his Mouth to 
falute them: Nulli Deo ad hoc avi fupplicavit y nullum 
femplum frequentavit y fi fanum aliquod pratereat , nefas 
habet y adorandi gratia , manum Labiis admovere (2). 

In the laft place we obferve, it was with a view to 
acknowledge the Divinity of the Sun, that the Pagans 
in Prayer, turned towards the Eaft, and had all their 
Temples directed to that quarcer •, whereas the Jews y 
that they might not imitate them, had always their 
Sanftuary towards the Weft. The primitive Chriftians 
likewife ufed to turn their Churches towards the riling 
Sun, not to adore that Luminary, but to pay their De¬ 
votion to the Sun of Righteoufnefs, who diffufes Light 
over the Mind [a) y and warms the Hearts of thofe who 
worlhip him, by the Influences of his Grace. 

Authors are not agreed as to the Place where the 
Worlhip of the Sun was introduced ; fome hold it was 
in Chaldea , becaufe that ancient People were always 
addi&ed to Aftronomy, and were the firft who obferved 
the Motion of the Stars; as if it required aftronomicai 
O.bfervations to be capable of admiring the Sun, and 
knowing his Influences, when indeed we need but open 
our Eyes, to be ftruck with his Glory and his Beauty. 
It is much more probable, that Egypt y which I but juft 
now proved to have been the Nuifery of Idolatry, was 
the Place where the Sun began to be worlhipped under 
the Name of Oftris. 

From Egypt y this Idolatry was fpread thro* the neigh¬ 
bouring Countries, or rather thro* the World, fince thi$ 
Luminary has been the Divinity of every Nation, even 
thofe that are moft barbarous. I am not now to enter up¬ 
on a par ticularproof of a Truth fo well known j any thing 
I could fay may be feen in Vojfitis , in Father Tbomaffin, 

who 

(0 Dial, intit. Odlavius. (2) Apul. 1 . 1. 

(a) See Ckrnens Alexandrinus, Strom.70, contra Valent. Chap. 3. 
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who has only copied him, and in feveral others. I lhall 
only remark, that the Ammonites worfhipped him under 
the Name of Moloch , to whom they facrificed their 
Children ; the Chaldeans , under the Names of Belus i 
Baal , or Baal-Seme //, which imports the Lord of Hea¬ 
ven ; the Arabians their Neighbours, who, as Strabo [i) 
and Stephanas relate (2), made a daily Offering to him 
of Incenfe and other Perfumes, called him Adoneus ; 
the Moabites , Baal-Pbegor ; the Perfians , Mithras . 
He was named Afabinus by the Ethiopians , Liber, or 
Hionyfius , by the Indians ; Apollo , or Phcebus , by the 
Greeks and Roma?ts In fine, others called him 
Hercules , Belenns , &c. In a word, there was no Na¬ 
tion but paid a fuperftitious Worfhip to this Luminary. 
Ctffar tells us in particular, it was fo with the Germans , 
who, according to this Author, own’d no other. Gods 
but thole from whom they received fome Benefit, as 
the Sun, the Moon, and the Fire : Dcorurn nsaner0 eos 
folum da cunt, quorum opibus aperte juvanlur , Solera, 
Vulcaniim, iA Lunam. Herodotus lays as much for the 
Majjaget't , who, according to this Hiftorian, iacrificed 

Horlestohim, tofignify by the fleernefs of this Ani¬ 
mal, the rapid Motion of the Sun ^4). In fine, all the 
Travellers, even the moft modern, give the fame ac¬ 
count of almoft all the Nations, of whom they have 
left us any Hiitory, efpecialiv of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans . If we credit an Author who has publifh’d a 
learned Work upon the Manners ot the Savages (5), 
there is not in the vaft Continentof America , any known 
People, butworlhip the Sun. Even t he Incas ot Peru, 
and their Defendants at this dav, as well as the Hatches 
of Louifiana , like the ancient Kings or Heroes, who 
pretended to be the Sons of Jupiter or Hercules , cal! 
themfelves the Offspring of the Sun, as we have al¬ 
ready remark’d in ipeaking of their Theogony. The 
Jezvs themfelves were fometimes carried away by this 
Superftition, fince the Scripture teaches us, that Jofias 

flew 

* 

{1) L. 10. (2} L. 9. (5) See upon all thefe, Vojfuisdcl 

dsl.h 2. (4) Herod. liv. i. c. 226. (5) P. LafiteauMaurs 

desSauvages, Tom. 1. p. 13 1 . 
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flew the Horfes and burned the Chariots that had'been' 
confecrated to the Sun: Et ab'olevit equos qudi dederant 
Regesjuda . . . Etcurrus Solis conibuffitigni{ 1 ). - ’ : 

I11 the Obelisk which Sixtus V. caufed to be fet' up 
hard by S. John de Latran, (the fame whereof Hermd- 
pon had tranflated into Greek the Egyptian Characters 
that were reprefented upon it, and of which we have 
fome Fragment preferv’d by Ammianus - Mdrcetlims) 
the Sun is called the Lord of Heaven, the Creator of 
the World, Mars, the God of War. The Ethiopians 
not only owned the fame Luminary for their Divinity, 
as has been already faid, but their Princes too made 
their boaft of being defcended from him, ft nee Helio* 
iorus (2) makes Charicleus thusfpeak; 0 Sun, the 
Founder of the Origin of my An c eft ors. Rhamefes , King 
of Egypt, takes the fame Defignation in the Obelisk I 
have mentioned. Semiramis bears it like wife, upon 
fome Monuments mentioned'by the Ancients. Adad 
and Ben-Adad, the firft of them fignifying the Sun, and 

the fecond, the Son of the Sun, were Names common 

% • 

to the Kings of Syria, as Marjham obferves. The 
Kings of Perfia took fuch-like Titles, as did fcveralo- 
ther Eaftern Princes. Metes King of Colchis , valued 
himfelf upon being defcended from the fame Luminary, 
as well as Medea , Paftphae , and feveral others, of 
whom I have no defign to give a compleat Lift, nor to 
fpeak of all the Towns that bore his Name, or were 
confecrated to him. I have faid enough to (hew the 
Uni verfality of his Worihip. 

We may even affirm in general, that there is no 
People whofe Religion is known to us, neither iu our 
own Continent, nor in that of America, that has not 
paid him a religious Worfhip, if we except fome Inha¬ 
bitants of the torrid Zone, who are continually curfing 
the Sun for fcorching them with his Beams. 

Every body knows that Macrobius (3) undertakes to 
prove, that all the Gods of Paganifm may be reduced 
to the Sun, This Author allows the Poets the honour 

of 


(i) 2 Kings xxiii. n, 
1* c. 1 7, &c. 


(2) Hift. of Ethiop, 


( 3 ) Sat. 
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of having followed the Sentiments of the Philofophers, 
Specially in reuniting all the Divinities in the Sun, who 
being the Ruler of the other Orbs, whofe Influences 
ad upon this lower World, tnuft of confequence be the 
Author of theUniverfe. He enters next upon a detail 
of all the Gods that niay be reduced to the Sun, and 
there he finds not only all thofe whom we have named, 
but Ccslus too, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars * Apollo■, Mercury * 
Ammcn % Bacchus, Ser&pis , Adonis> Efculapius, Her . 
cules, Atys , Pan , and feveral others. 

This fame Author, and after him Vojfius * reduce al- 
moft all the Divinities of the feminine Sex to the Moon* 
as Ceres, Diana , Lucina , Venus, Urania, , the Goddefs 
of Syria , Cybele, Aft arte, Juno>> Minerva * 

Ubitina , Proferpina , Hecate , and feveral others, who 
were only formed from the Egyptian Goddefs i/fr* 
whofe Name imports Ancient , and who was among 
that People, the Symbol of the Moon ; and here, with¬ 
out doubt, we have the firft Objefts of Idolatry* and 
the Foundation of the whole Pagan Theology (i). 

From the Adoration of the Sun and Moon, they 
went to that of the other Stars, efpecially of the Planets* 
whofe Influences were more fenfible; in a word, they 
worlhipped the whole Hoft of Heaven. 

This fort of Idolatry which has the Stars and Planets 
for the Objefts of its Worlhip, goes under the name of 
Sahifm . As to what may have given rife to this De¬ 
nomination, the Learned are not agreed among them- 
felves; the thing at bottom is of no great confequence: 
but what is more eflential to be known, is, that thisSeft 
is the moft ancient of all, as cannot be doubted: It was 
the moft general, and continues at this very day, chiefly 
in Afia, among thofe whom they call Pharfis, Mendai - 
cns , or the Chriftians of St. John. They who are of 
opinion that the Origin of this fort of Idolatry is to be 
referred to Zoroafter, are certainly miftaken; for whe¬ 
ther this Man, fo celebrated in the Writings of the 
Ancients, lived only in the time of Darius, Son of Hy- 
ftaffes, as is proved by Thomas Hyde (2) and Pri- 

dean 


(0 See FtTfius loc . at. ( 1 ) De Rel. Vet. Perf. 
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deaux (i ) 9 or whether he was much more ancient, as 
Moyle Teems to demonftrate (a ); he cannot be looked 
upon as the Author of this Seft, much more ancient 
than himfelf, fince it was fubfifting in the time of Abra* 
bam> and lince the City Char an , whither this Patriarch 
repaired, after leaving Ur or Our of Chaldea , has 
been always looked upon as the Metropolis of Sabifm. 

I fhould even be inclined to think, that it was not To 
much Sabifm which Zoroajler eftablifhed, as Magifm , 
another very ancient Seft, whofe principal Doftrine 
was the Adoration of Fire. This laft derived likewife 
its Origin from Chaldea , and reigned chiefly in Ur y 
where Abraham's Anceftors had dwelt, and which he 
himfelf afterwards abandon’d. This Seft, which we 
are carefully to diftinguilh from Sabifm , altho’ both of 
them had partly the fame Tenets (2), ftill continues ac 
this day, if we give credit to Thomas Hyde , among the 
Gauri, or Guebri, who inhabit the Extremities of Perfta 
to the South, near the Frontiers of the Mogul . 

There are learned Men of opinion, that the ancient 
Philofophers, thofe efpecially of Chaldea, , had given a 
handle for Sabifm . It is true indeed, that theyreafona 
great deal about the Stars, about their Influences, and 
their Beauty, perhaps too they believed them to be e- 
ternal Beings, and confequently fo many Divinities, or 
at Ieaft that there were Gods who refided in them, and 
regulated their Courfes and Influences. They even 
gave out, and it is a very ancient Opinion, that the 
Body of the Star was no more than its Vehicle, or a fort 
of Machine, that ferv’d to carry the Gods who con¬ 
duced them; but what occalion was there for fuch re¬ 
fined Reafoning, to influence grofs and carnal Men to 
addrefs their firft Prayers to thofe luminous and refplen- 
dent Bodies ? Was it not enough for them to turn their 
Eyes towards the Sun, to behold how he both en¬ 
lightens the World, and communicates to it Heat and 
Fertility, in order to judge that he was as the Parent of 

Nature, 

(1) Connexions of, vol. 2. 

(a) See Letters upon this Subjeft, in the 6th Vol. of Prideaudh 

Hijlory. 

(2) See Prldeaux in the Place quoted above. 
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Nature, that by him it was vivify’d, and without him 
would be nothing but a lifelefs Expanfe, without Light 
and without anyiProduftion, as we noted before ? All 
the Nations tint worlhipped the Sun, the Mexicans 
the Peruvians , and other Savages of America, did they 
wait for the Decifions of Philosophers to teach them to 
prefer theirVows and Prayers to this Luminary ? But be 
that as it will, Sabifm is to be looked on as the moft anci¬ 
ent Se< 5 fc in the Pagan World. It arofe not long after the 
Deluge, fince it was known to Abraham'% Anceftors, 
to Terab and Serug , and perhaps before them too. 
This is the Sedfc which has made the greateft progrefs; 
I have mentioned the different Nations that adopted it; 
and if we believe the moft learned Rabbi’s, and the 
eaftern Authors, almoft the whole World has been in- 
fe&ed by it. In fine, of all the Sedte, this has been of 
longeft duration, fince there are ftiil numbers of Idola¬ 
ters who adhere to it. 

CHAP. IV. 

O f the Progrefs of Idolatry . 

T H E firft Race of Men, fome time after their 
Difperfion* were extremely rude ; even the 
Greeks , who became afterwards fo polite, were no better 
at firft, if we credit Diodorus Siculus , than thofe whom 
they were wont to call Barbarians . We are not there- 

4 

fore to imagine that Idolatry, in its firft letting out, was 
a ftudy*d Syftem ; that Theology was then encumber’d 
with that Apparatus of Ceremonies they added to it in 
after-times. Nothing could be more Ample, nor at the 
fame time more grofs, than the Religion of the primi¬ 
tive Idolaters. They were at little or no charge either 
to reprefent the Gods, or pay them a religious Worfliip. 
We learn from Paufanias , that the Athenians , in the 
time of Cecrops , made Offerings to Jupiter Coeleftis , of 
nothing but Ample Cakes; and thefe being called Bous> 
made People take up a groundlefs Notion that they fa- 
crificed to him Oxen. The Scythians , according to 

Clemens 



* 
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CUtneHs Alexandras (i), in ancient time's adored a 
Scymitar; the Arabians , a rough unhewn Stone; and a- 
mohg ‘other Nations, they contented themfelves with 
erefting a Trunk of a Tree, or fome Pillar 5 without Or¬ 
nament. Theft Pillars they called Zoara> becaufe they 
were peeled when of Timber, and a little fmoothea • 
when they were of Stone. In the Orkney 5 y the Image ! 
of Diana was a Log of Wood un wroughtand at Gy- 
tberon, the Juno Tbefyia was nothing but a Trunk- of 
a Tree cut off*, that at Samos > but a Ample Plank*, and 
fo of others. ; \ l 

What began to enlarge the Sphere of Idolatry, and 
ccnfequenily is to be reckon’d one of the main Caufts of 
its Propogation, was the Invention of Arts, efpecially 
of Painting and Sculpture. Fine Statues commanded 
higher Veneration, and People were moreeafily induced' 
to believe, that the God$ whom they reprefented re-” 
Tided in them. Statues even frequently augmented the ; 
number of the Gods, as St. Auguftine obferves with re- 
fpedt to tile Mufes, who Originally were but three, as 
fcall be Ihewn in their Hillory j but having been repre¬ 
fented by three different Statuaries*, their Statues ap¬ 
peared fo fine, that they confecrated all the nine 5 and 
thus enlarged the number of thefe Goddefles. 

From the Worfhipof the Stars, whom we fhew’d in 
the former Chapter to have been the firft Gods of Pa- 
ganifm, they proceeded to that of other material Ob- 
jefts; the Heavens efpecially, the Elements, the Ri¬ 
vers and the Mountains •, Jaft of all to the Worlhip of 
Men, whom they raifed to the rank of Gods. 

I have told the Reafons that induced Men to adore 
fome of their own Species. Gratitude* the Affection 
of a Wife to her beloved Spoufe, or of a Mother to 
her darling Son v , the Beauty of the Work of a Statuary, 
illuftrious Achievements, the Invention of neceflary 
Arts *, all thefe made them honour the Memory of fome 
great Men, were Obligations upon them to preferve 
their Pi&ures, diftinginfh their Sepulchres, which at 

o m 


(1) Orat adGentci. 
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laft became publick Temples, as is prov’d by Eufe- 
bias (1) and Clemens Alexandrims: Such were the 
Tombs of Acrifius , of Cecrops, Erichtbonius, Ifmarus, 
Clesmacbus, Cinyras, and feveral others. We (hall 
{hew at greater length, in a feparate Article, from the 
Authority of the Fathers and profane Authors, that 
moft of the Pagan Gods had been Men. 

I am aware that the order, which I have followed in 
tracing the Progrels of Idolatry, difagrees with Sancbo- 
niatbon , who places the Apotheofis of Men in the firft 
A°'es; but it is more probable that they did not run 
out at firft to that excels of Folly, but di reded their A- 
doration to the Stars, and the different parts of the Uni- 
verfe, before they madeGods of Men like themfelves. 

In fine, if the Progrefs of Idolatry was not preciiely in 
the manner I have defcribed it, there is at leaft a ftrong 
Probability that it was fo ; for, tho’ the Author juft 
now mentioned tells us, that Ccelus or Uranus , one of 
the firft Men he fpeaks of, was deify’d after his Death, 
he intimates however, that there had been an Idolatry 
of another fort before this. “ The Phenicians, fays he, 
“ and the Egyptians, are the moft ancient of the 2 k- 
“ barlans, and from them every other People derived 
“ the Cuftom of ranking among the Great Gods all the 
“ Inventers of things ufeful in Life, and to this ufe 
“ they apply’d the ’Temples that were built before.” 

But be that as it will, it is plain from this Author, 
that it was ftill in Phenicia and Egypt that this fort of 
Idolatry began; and in the latter, probably not long 
after the Death of Oftris and Ifts. They two having 
diftinguifned themfelves by their fliining Merit (2), the 
People whom they had taught Agriculture, and feveral 
neceflary Arts, thought they could no other wife acquit 
themfelves of the infinite Obligations they had laid 
them under, but by honouring them as Divinities. But 
becaufe it might have appeared {hocking to fee divine 
Honours paid toPerions but newly dead, it was probably 

given out, that their Souls were reunited with the Orbs, 

from 

{2) See the Hiftory of Oftris* 


(1} Pnsp. Evang. 1 . 2. c. 6. 
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from whence they had formerly come to animate their 
Bodies. From that time, they were taken for the Sun 
and Moon, and their Worfhip was confounded with 
that of thefe two Luminaries, as has been faid already. 

This Cuftom of deifying Men, was propagated from 
Egypt to the other Nations, and we find that the Chal¬ 
deans, much about the fame time* raifed their Beks to 

the Order of the Gods. The Syrians , Pbenicians , Greeks 
and Romaiis , all of them imitated the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans ; and Heaven, as Cicero obferves, was foon 
peopled with deify’d Mortals: Which was Jikewife 
true in another fenfe, fince upon their Deification, they 
gave out that their Souls were united to certain Stars 
which they chofe for their Habitation. .Thus \ Andro¬ 
meda, Cepheus , Perfeus and Cajfiopeia , made up the 
Confteliations that bear their Names ; Hippolytus , the 
Sign of the Charioteer ; Efculapius , the Serpents ; Ga¬ 
nymede y Aqiiarius ; Phaeton , the Chariot ; Cajlor and 
Pollux, Gemini or th t Twins 1 , Erigone Ural Aft rea y Vfrgo\ 
Atergatis , or rather Venus and Cupid , Pifces, or the 
Pipes ; and fo of others. This Cuftom palled to almoft 
every Country* and penetrated even into China , where 
the Aftrohomers called the twenty-eight Confteliations* 
which in their Syftem comprehend the whole Stars, by 

the Names of as many of their Heroes, whom they af¬ 
firm to have been transformed into Stars. The Egyp¬ 
tians only gave the Names of Animals to the Conftel* 
lations, and this was the Foundation of that Worfhip 
afterwards paid to them (to). 

Such is the Progrefs of Idolatry, which was carry’d 
at length to that excefs* which I am to deferibe. 

They worfhipped at firft, as we have faid, only, the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; next, they looked upoft Nature 
herfelf, or the World, as a Divinitv. This is what the 

* * 4 • * • 

Adrians adored under the Name of Belus ; the Pheni- 
dans , under that of Moloch ; the Egyptians * of Ham- 
non ; the Arcadians , of Pan ; the Romans^ of Jupiter: 
And as if the World had been too great to be governed 
by one foie Deity, they aflighM every part of it to a par- 

Q 2 ticular 

(a) See what is {aid on this Subject in the £uth Book*, 

' 'V 
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ticular God, that he might have the more leifure and 
lefs trouble in governing it *, or, to fpeak more pr 0 
perly, 3 twas Nature in her various Scenes they intended 
to adore, and over each of her parts a Divinity was 
made to prefide. They worfhipped the Earth, under 
the Names of Rhea, fellas , Ops , Cybelc , Proferpina , 
Mata, Flora, Fannus. Pales , and Vertunmus \ the Five, 
under thofe of Vulcan and Vefia ; the Water of the Sea 
and Rivers, under thofe of Dee anus, Nepittne , Kerens, 
the Nereids, Nymphs and Naiads \ the Air and Winds, 
under the Names of Jupiter and Molus \ the Sun, un¬ 
der thofe of Apollo , fit an, Ofiris , &c. the Moon, under 
thofe of Diana, Ijis , &c. Bacchus was the God of Wine*, 
Ceres , theGoddefs of Corn ; every River and Fountain 

_ _ m 

had its tutelar Deity *, Hell, its Pluto > the Sea, Neptune 
and Tetbys ; the Woods and Mountains, their Nymphs 
and Satyrs. 

The Colonies from Egypt and Phenicia which fettled 
in Greece, brought thither their religious Worfhip, and 
this Worfhip fpread itfelf by degrees thro’ the different 
Provinces of which Greece was compofed. This was even 
one of the higheft marks of Efteem, that a City could 
give its Neighbours, to adopt their religious Worfhip 
and Ceremonies; for each of them had their own Priefts, 
and other Minifters, who regulated divine things, added 
to or retrenched from the primitive Worfhip. Of all 
thefe, a confuted Medley was made up, whereby the 
Religion of the Greeks became, of all others, the mod 
monftrous and fuperftitious. Read PaufanwS s Tra¬ 
vels, you fhali find all along. Temples, Altars, Sta¬ 
tues of Gods, of different Metals, of different Forms, 
and with particular Names, which they had got either 
from the Place, from fome pretended Prodigy, or fome 
publick Vow. 

The Paffions too and Affections had Divinities at 
iign’d to them : Venus and Priapus prefided over Gene¬ 
ration } Morpheus over Sleep; Hebe and Horta over 
Youth; Jutuma among the Latins, and Hygieia a- 
xnong the Greets. , were the GoddefTes of Health j and 
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Jafo of Sicknefs (a). They eftabli fried a Bellona for 
War, a Pom us for the Gardens, Furies for the infernal 
Regions. Ail thefe Divinities had Temples, Altars, 
and Sacrifices; and as the Paflions never forget them- 
felves, there was no Crime but had a Patron God. 
The Adulterers own'd Jupiter j the Ladies of Gallantry, 
Venus Jealous Wives, Juno ; and the Pick-pockets, 
Mercury and the Goddefs Laverna. This is not all; 
there were D^ftinies to over-rule every Aftion in life. 
Over Marriage prefided Juno, Hymeneus , Fhalaffius, 
Luc in a, Jugatinus , Domiducus, and feveral others, whofe 
infamous Occupations are enough to put every virtuous 
Pcrfon to the blufh(i). Big-bellied Women, or in 
Child-bed, invoked the BonaDca, Juno, Luc in a, Hecate , 
Soffit a, Mena, the Nixii Dei, Intercidona , Mate? Ma - 
tuta, Dcverra, Egeria, Fluonia , Pertunda , Prorfa, Pojl - 
Rumilia , Divinities whofe Names, as- well as 
thole of the otherGods who prefided over every Aftion 
in life, denoted their Funftions. For Children, they 
invoked the Goddefs Nfifcio or Natio, Opis , Rum in a t 
Volina, Cunina, Lev am, Paventia , Carnea, Edufa, 
Qffdago, Statilinus, Vagit anus *, Fabulimi , Juventa , 
Von din a, Orbona ; and this laft Goddefs was for Or¬ 
phans, or to comfort Fathers and Mothers for the lofs 
of their Children. When the Child was laid down on 
the ground, they recommended him to the Gods P;‘- 
kmnus and Picumnus ; For fear too that the God 677 - 
fnould do him harm, there were three other Dei¬ 
ties who watched at the Gates, Intercido, Pilufnnus, and 
Deverra. For we muft know, that at the Nativity of a 
Child, they knocked at the Gate firft with an Ax, then 
with a Mallet, and laft of all, they fwept the Porch, 
believing that Sylvanus feeing thefe three Signs, durft 
not attempt to harm the Children, whom he thus judged 
to be under the protection of thofe three Divinities, 
Statilinus prefided over Children’s Education \ Fabuli - 
mis taught them to fpeak; Paventia kept away from 

O 3 them 

% 

( a) At prefent we only name all thefe Gods. In the third Vol. 
they make up a part of the Hiltory of the Roman Divinities. ■ 

(i) S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, * Commonly called Vatic amity 
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them frightful terrifying Objedls ; Non din a * prefided 
over the Names given them ; Cunina had the charge of 
the Cradle; in fine, Rumia prefeiVd the Milk to their 
Mothers. The Epidotes were Gods that prefided over 
the growth of Children, as their Name declares {a). 

Tho* Gods who watched over the Birth and Prefer- 
vation of Children were thus numerous, yet there were 
at leaft as many for the Fruits and Harvefts. S. Av.gif 
iint, who in his Book of the City of God, has preferv’d 
to us the Names of feveral Gods, whom it would be 
in vain to fearch for ellewhere, enumerates fixteen of 
’em who watched over the fown Corn and over the Crop. 
A Seia for the Grain new fown : Segetia, when it be¬ 
gan to fpring up : Tutilina, to preferve it in the Gra¬ 
nary ; Proferpina , while the Stalk was forming ; Pate* 
Una, when it was ready to put forth the Ear ; Nodotus , 
when it began to knot; Patilena, Flora, Hoftilina, Lac- 
iurtia, Manila, Rumina, and Robigus, and feveral o- 
thers, to whom they offered Sacrifices in the different 
Seafons of the Year. They had befides a Venus Lihi - 
tina, to prefide at Death ; Plulus and Ops, for Riches*, 
Jams , For cuius, Cardea, and Lime nt in a, to take care of 
the Gates; Clufius and Paiiileius were the Gods they 
Invoked at opening or fhutting them (b) ; Latercidus 
and the Penates , for the Hearths; Jupiter Erceits f, for 
the Walls; theGoddeffes Flora , Pomona, and the Gods 
Vertumnus and Priapus, were Guardians of Orchards, 
Flowers, and Fruits, as Bcverrona watched over the 
Crop. The God 'terminus took care of the Fields and 
Marches. They had likewife a Hippona for Horfes, 
Bubona for Oxen, Mellona for Bees. Murcia was the 

Goddefs 


* The Males were purifyM snd got a Name on the ninth day sf 
ter their Birth, and the Females on the eighth day. See Macro! 
Sat - 1 .1. c. 16. 


(a) jfff, fuperaddc, augeo, to augment. 

{&) Forculns quail aForibus ; Cardea, acardinibus; Limentina, a 

Limine. All the other Gods had Names conformable to their Of- 

# 

fees, both among Greeks and Romans. See S- Augvjiine de Civitate 
Dei , ^ a, and 6. La cl an tins after Paufanias , Pliny, & c. 

-j- Or Hecus, from gpxor Septnm ; to him Altars were confe- 
crated by private Perfons, within the Aula or Court of the Houfe. 
tuida: in -voce ZlVU O Artush. 1 . 7 . 

fl t * • 
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Goddefs of Sloth •, OJfilago was invoked when they were 
about to re&ify (train’d or broken Bones. Agendria 
was for infpiring Courage. Hebe prefided over Youth, 
Senuius over Old age; Momus , for Raillery j for Jollity, 
Vctula ; for Pleafures, Volopta \ for Poverty, ’Benia. 
The great Talkers invoked Aius Locutius *, Harpccra- 
tcs and Sigalton were the Gods of Silence. Pellonia 
was eftablifhed to free them from whatever was annoy¬ 
ing ; Populonia , to divert all forts of Devastation. They 
had made a Divinity of Life under the Name of Vitula*, 
and the Fever too had its Altars. They had a God of 
Ordure, named Stercutim\ one for otherConveniencies, 
Crepitus ; a Goddefs for the Common-fewers, Cloa- 

cina. 7 ; 

Over Juftice prefided Aftrea , Themis , and Dice . 
Over the coining of Brafs Money, ASs, ASfculanus y and 
Mres \ over Specie of all forts, Juno- Moneta y or Amply, 
Monet a . Ariftccm and Mellonia were the Gods of Bees; 
Select a , the Goddefs of Tempefts; Mohs the God of 
the Winds. Vallonia and Epunda took care of things 
expofed to the Air. Myagrus , Muyodes , and Achor , 
were the Gods of Flies. Pavo>\ Timor , Pallor , were thofe 
whofe Invention was owing to Terror, Fear, and Palenefs 
which accompanies them. Imprudence itfelf had its 
tutelar Divinity, whom they named Coalemus: Colins 
made Perfons fmart and witty, and Comus the God of Re¬ 
vels,gay and contented. In fine, there was nothing which 
had not a friendly Divinity. The Romans had twoof’em 
for Love ; the one for mutual Flames, the other to a- 
venge (lighted Lovers (a)*, and this Paflion was the 
Divinity of greateft Antiquity, and mod univerfally a- 
dor’d. The fame People had likewife two Temples of 
Modefty, one dedicated to the Chaftity of the Nobles, 
and the other to that of the Populace: In fine, there 
were of them every where to be Teen eredted to : 'Peace, 
Victory, Poverty, Faith, Clemency, Piety, Juftice, 
Liberty, Concord, Fortune, Difcord, Ambition. Men 

0 4 were 

* 

* Vid. Macro. Sat. 1 . 3. c. 2. 

(a) Ovid calls him a Love of Forgetfulncfs; Lf thaws Amor , 1 . 2. 
de Reined. Amoris. 
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were apprehenfive of Evil, defirous of Gcvod, wanted 
to gratify their Inclinations without remorfe *, and this 
was the Original of all thofe Divinities, natural and me¬ 
taphorical, whofe Names correfpond to their Employ¬ 
ments, who were looked upon as fo many Genii dif- 
perfed thro* the World, whofe Motions they thought 
were regulated by them, and believing them to be of a 
malevolent pifpofition, they courted their Favour by 
Prayers and Sacrifices. The Poets invoked Apollo, 
Minerva , and theMufes \ the Orators, Suada and Pi- 
tbo % the Phyficians, Efculapius , Meditrina, Confus , 
Hygieia , and ‘Pdcfiphoriis ; the Servants and Maids, the 
Gods named Ancidi , and Ancul<e ; Shepherds, the God 
Pan ; Cow-herds, the .Goddeli Bubona \ Horfemen, 
Cafior and Hippona. 

■ As each Profeflipn had its Gods, fo had every Adtion 
in Life: Thus over different Actions prefided, Vdum- 
ms , Vdiipia , Libeniia , Her fa. Hot fill a, Simula, Sire- 
nue , Slata, Adeeva, Ageronia, Agonis, Abeonq , Fcf- 
firia, Fugia , Pellcnia, Callus, FI dins or SanRus-Fidius, 
SanRus or Dins, Murcia, Nonia , Numerica, Vacuna, 
Vertumnus, Views, Vefiitus, Vibiiia [a). They likewife 
invented Gods for every part of the Body j the Sun 
prefided over the Heart, Jupiter over the Head and 
Liver, Mars over the Entrails, Minerva over the 
.Eyes and Fingers, Juno over the Eyebrows, Pluto o- 
ver the Back, Venus over the Reins, Saturn over tiie 
Spleen, Mercury over the Tongue, Tethys over the 
Feet, the Moon over the Stomach, the Genius and 
Modefty over the Forehead, Memory over the Ears, 
Faith or Bona Tides over the right Hand, Companion 
over the Knees. 

They deify’a every Virtue, as we faid before 5 Cle¬ 
mency, Concord, Juftice, Mercy, Piety, Modefty, 
Prudence, Wifdom, Honour, Truth, Peace, Liberty, 
and inanv others. 

It 

(a) We have quoted no Authorities for all this ; they who want 
Vm need hut read the Greek and Roman Hiftories* efpecially Pau- 
fz hi as, Strabo, Liz.y x Sec. and S. Augujlir.e. 
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It is not to be expected that I ftiould give a larger 
Account of thefe fubaltern Divinities; their Names Ef¬ 
ficiently point out their Qffices, and the bare naming 
them is enough to give one a notion of them, when they 
occur in the Poets and Mythologifts. I (hall only re¬ 
mark, 1. That almoft the whole of thefe Divinities 
were of Roman Invention, as their Names fufficiently 
difcover; whereby we fee how many Gods, known to 
none but the Romans themfelves, had been introduced 
by thofe Lords of the World, tho’ they had befides a- 
dopted almoft all the Gods of every Nation which they 
fubdued. 2. That the greater part of thefe Divinities 
were the Invention of Sculptors and Painters. 3. That 
fome of them were peculiar to certain Families, and 
fometimes even to Angle Perfons. 4. That all thefe 
deify’d Virtues were nothing but Symbols that repre- 
fented them, either upon Medals, where numbers of 
them are to be found, or upon other Monuments, and 
in Infcriptions. 5. That their Worlhip was neither in 
fo great Reputation nor Extent, as that of the great 
Gods; and yet a great many of ’em had their Altars 
and Chapels, and were invoked at certain times; as 
before Harveft, at the Vintages, when they gather’d 
the Fruits, in Difeafes upon Men or Beads, (3 V. 

Befides thefe Gods, whofe number is already exor¬ 
bitant, every Nation had fome peculiar to itfelf; as o- 
thers were affefted by certain Towns; and this parti¬ 
cularly among the Greeks and Romans ; whether they 
were believ’d to have been born in thofe Towns, or to 
afford them a particular Proteftion. In a word, the 
whole world almoft was divided among feveral Divini¬ 
ties, and excepting the great Gods who were acknow¬ 
ledged univerfally, tho’ honoured more particularly in 
certain Places, the reft were worftiipped only among 
fome Nations, and in certain Countries. Hence thofe 
Gods were called Topick , or Popular, and have moftly 
derived their Names, as we (hall fee in their Hiftory, 
from the different Places where they were honoured. 

Thus Jupiter was peculiarly honoured in Crete , 
where he was believed to have been brought up, at 

Diffe ,| 
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JXtSe, on Mount Ida, on Mount Olympus, dilPirea 
in Epirus y at Dodona. Juno at yfr/w, at Mycen<€,%t 

Pbaitfcd> at Aw/ar, at Carthage. Ceres in Sicily, and 
at Eieujis . Vefta or Cybek, throughout all P£/p£7d, 
above all at Berecynthus, and Pejfmus. Minerva at A- 
lalcomene, Athens and Argos. Apollo at Chryfa, a City 
in Phrygia, at Delphos, at CyZfe, at C/rfm one of the 
Cyclades, at Cynthus a Mountain In Delos, at Gryninm, 

at Lesbos , at Miletos, Patara, Pbafdis a Mountain in 
Lycia, at Smynthus , Rhodes, Tenedos , Cyrrba , among 
the Hyperboreans, and elfewhere. Diana at Ephefus , 

at Brauron in Attica, •exMagncfia, upon 
Mount Men ala, at Segejla, &c. Venus at Amathus in 
Cyprus, at Cytbera, G nidus, Paphos, Id alia, upon 
Mount Pry.v in S/W/y, upon Ida in Phrygia. Mars at 
Rome, among the and other northern People, as 
the Scythians and Thracians. Vulcan in the VEolian 
IJlands, at Lemnos, near Mount ■, and in earlier 
times in Egypt, whofe firft Divinity he was, according 
to the beft Authors. Mercury, upon Helicon, and the 
Cyllenian Mountains, at Nonacria, and generally thro’ 
all Arcadia . Neptune, in the IJlbmus of Corinth, at 
5 '<enarus, and upon all the Seas. Nereus, upon the 
Sea-Coafts, and by Seamen. Saturn, in feveral Places 
of Italy . P/2/0, in all the Sacrifices offered to the Dead. 
Bacchus, at Thebes, Nyfa, Naxos, &c, Efcidapius, at 
Epidaurus, at Rome, and elfewhere. Pr?;?, upon Mena- 
lus in Arcadia , &c. Fortune, at Ant turn \ JEolus, in 
the Ifles that bore his Name. Thefe were the princi¬ 
pal Places in Greece, in Afta miner, and in fo/y, where 
the Gods were honoured with a particular Worfhip. ' 

Laftly, to compleat the Abfurdity, they worfhipped 
the brute Animals and Reptiles: Nor was it only par¬ 
ticular Perfons that offer’d them Incenle and Sacrifices, 
but whole Cities where their Worfhip was eftablifhed ; 
thus Memphis and Heliopolis ador’d the Ox, Sai's and 
Thebes the Sheep, Cynopolis the Dogs, Mendes the Goats, 
the AJJyrians die Pigeons (a). In feme Towns* they 

- worfhip’d 

(a) We jhsll explain in the 6th Book, what we are to think c-t 
r the Worfhip pain to mere Animali. 
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worfhip’d the Monkeys, in others the Crocodiles' and 
Lizards, the Ravens, the Storks* the Eagle, the Lion•, 
and thefe Towns even frequently bore the Name of the 
Animals that were the Objedls of their Worfhip, as 
Cynopolis, Leontopolis, Mendes, &c. The Fifhes too 
became the Objeft of a fuperftitious Worfhip, not only 
among the Syrians , who durft not fo much as eat of 
them, but alfo in feveral Towns in Egypt, Lydia and 
other Countries. Some placed upon their Altars Eels, 
others Tortoifes, and others Pikes ( b). 

They did not flop here: The Infefts, the very Ser¬ 
pents were worfhip’d in Egypt, and in feveral other 
Countries. Epidaurus and Rome had Temples erefted 
to the Adder, which they believ’d reprefented Efcula- 
pius. There was nothing, even to the fmalleft Infedls, 
but became the Objedt of this foolifh Superftition: The 
J bejfalians honour’d the Pifmires, to whom they 
thought they ow’d their Original; the Acarnanians the 
' Flies; and if the Inhabitants of Accaron did not wor¬ 
fhip them, they at lead offer’d Incenfe to the Genius 
who drove them away, and Beelzebub was their great 
Divinity. In fine, the very Stones were the Objefts 
of publick Worfhip; as that which Saturn had fwal- 
low’d inftead of Jupiter, and that which among the 
Phrygians reprefented the Mother of the Gods, and 
the God Terminus , who was a fort of March-ftone or 
piece of a Rock. 

Were we now to fpeak of the Heroes and Demi- 
Gods, what a prodigious Number of them ffiall we 

find ? Their Temples were diffufed over all the Earth, 
and their Worfhip, tho’ lefs folemn than that of the 
Gods, made a confiderable part of the Pagan Religion. 
Mneas, furnam’d Jupiter-Indigetes had a Chapel erec¬ 
ted to his honour upon the banks of the River Nnmi- 
cus ; Janus , Faunus, Picus, Evander, Fatua or Car- 
menta, Acca-Laurentia or Florae Matuta-, Portumnus, 
Mania , Anna-Perrenna , Vertumnus , Romulus, and fe¬ 
veral others, were honoured in the Latin Country. 

Her - 

▼ 

(h) For all thefe, confult VojJius de Idol, who treats of them at 
great length. 
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Hercules (a), Tbefeus, Cajtor and Pollux, Helen ,' Aga¬ 
memnon , and moft of the Heroes of the Golden Fleece, 
or of the Siege of Trey, had Temples and Altars in 
moft of the Cities of Greece. Laconia honour’d Hya- 
cintbus, and Timomarchns who fought for the Lacede¬ 
monians againft the People of AmycU not to mention 
Agamemnon, Men elans, Paris and Deiphobus. The 
Mejfenians offer’d Incenfe and Sacrifices to Polycaon, to 
his Wife Mejfena , to their Son Triopas, and to the ce¬ 
lebrated Mach con Son of Efculapius. The Arcadians 
granted divine Honours to Cali fro, to his Son Areas, 
to A-iftcns who had quitted the Illand of Cos where he 
was bom, for Arcadia where he taught that People 
the Art of training up Bees. The People of Argos ho¬ 
nour’d Perfcus 5 Lynceus, Hypcrmnejlra , Io, Apis. The 
Acrrianians rever’d Amphilocbus, and confulted his 0- 
rac.es. The People of Athens had fill’d that famous 
City with the Temples of Cecrops , of his Daughters 
Aglauros , Herfe and P-androfos, of Ccieus and Triptolc - • 
mus his Son, of Ereffheus and his Daughters: There 
alfo were to be feen the Temples of Mgeus, Tbefeus, 
Dedal us, of Perdix his Nephew, of Androgeos, Alc- 
mcna, Mams, of lolaus the famous Companion of 
Hercules in his Labours, of Codr ns, and an Infinity of 
others. At Delpbos was to be feen that of Neoptolemus ; 
at Megara that of Alcatbuits ; among the Oropians that 
of Ampbiaraus. Lbebes was famous, not only for the 
Wor/hip of Bacchus , Semele, Cadmus, Hermione, but 
alio of that whole illuftrious Family: Thus Ino and 
Melicerta had their Temples and their Altars there, as 
well as Hercules , lolaus, and Ampbiaraus . In Elis, 
the.Womenfacrificed once a year to Hippodamia, the 
.Daughter of Pslops . Telefpborus was honour’d at Per : 
gamus ; Darnia or Lamia, at Epidaunts\ Nemefts at 
Rbamnus ; Scuff us or Sang us, among the Sabines ; A- 
dramus and Pali cus, in Sicily, Cor on is at Sicy on Thc- 

agencs 

(a) There is nene of the Gods la Vsets:, v/hofe Worfliip was 

more extenfive than that of Hercules. Greece. Ira/;, Gaul, Spnh;, 

Africk, Libya, Ezypt and Vhenhia iud Temples and Altar* ereded 
’ " 1 • - . * 

to him* 
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emeries among the 3 fbafians •, Boreas in "Thrace \ Pater- 
Curis among the Volf cans %. Tellenus at Aquileia ; fa^ 
nais in Armenia, \ -Ferentint at Ferentum \ stages in. 
Etruria, the modern Tufcany *,. Feronia in feveral Places 
of Italy s Marie a at Min turn £; the Graces at Orcbo- 
mios * the Mufes in Pieria, and at Lesbos *, and Am- 
pbilockis at Oropos . TheJfaly fz crificed to Pekus,to 
Chiron , to Achilles. The Wand of Tenedos to fTenes^ 
that of Chios to Arifteus and Drimachus ; Samos to iy-, 
finder \ Naxiis to Ariadne the ALgineta to AEacusy 
the People of Sal amis to the famous Ajax,, Son tiffTer 
lamon \ the Ifland of Crete to Europa , Idomtneus,\ Melon 
aiid Minos; In Africk were to be feen the Temples of 
feveral Kings. The Moors honour’d Juba ; the Cyrc- 
nians Battus *, the Carthaginians Dido, Arnilcar, &c. 
The Thracians Orpheus, and their Legiflator Zamolxis, 

There would be no end of it, were we to run over 
all the other Places celebrated for the Worlhip of fome 
particular Divinity, fince the whole Earth was full of 
Temples and Altars, raifed not only to the great Gods* 
butalfo to the Iqdigetes {a) •, and* generally fpeaking* 
every People and City advanced their Founders and 
Conquerors to a Place among the, Gods. If Proofs 
(hould be thought neccflary for' all that I have faid. 
upon this laft Article, we need but read Strabo , Pan - 
fanias, who mentions Temples confecrated to all thofe 
Heroes; and among the Moderns, Meurfms in his ex* 
cellent Treatife of the Feftivals of Greece j the firft 
Book of Vojfius, and Roftn/us (i). 

In fine, if to all thefe Gods we add the Genii and 

« * 

the Junones, who were as guardian Angels to every 
Man and Woman, we (hall have no difficulty, in be¬ 
lieving what Pliny fays, that the number of the Gods 
furpafled that of Men (b ); far lefs what Varro reports, 
who makes the number amount to thirty thoufand* 

I 

i ' § 

(a) For all thefe fatigues and their Worlhip, confult Paufanias 
and Strabo; and, among the Moderns, Mcurfius's Gracia Fmata, 
and Vojjlus de Idol. Lib. i. (i) L. z, & 3 . 

0} Major ccelitum populus etiam quam hominum intelligi pbteft, 
cum fmguli quoque ex femecipfis totidem Deos fociant, junones, 

^eniofque adaptando fibi. Plin, L. 2 , 
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I am far from denying there were fome in every Age* 
thro’ almoft every Country of the World, whofincerely 
rejefted thofe ridiculous Deities, at ieaft the moft of 
them. I know God referved to himfelf fome Servants 
among the moft idolatrous Nations j that Salem had its 
Mekbifedeck, the Idumeans their Job, the Chaldeans 
their Abraham: But excepting thefe, we may believe 
that the whole Earth was overfpread with the Darknels 
of Idolatry ; that there were none but the JewiJh People 
in a Corner of the World, who retained the Idea and 
Worfhip of the true God-, Hay, that fame People, who 
are but too juftly charged with Ingratitude, and always 
immers’d in Senfuality, notwithftanding the confpicu- 
ous Favours they received from their God, and the 
continual Prohibitions of the Prophets, fuffered them- 
felves but too often to be drawn away by the fatal Pro- 

J 4 

penfity which they had to Idolatry. 

It may be objefted againft what I have been now fay. 
ing of the ProgreiS of Idolatry, that all the. falfe Di¬ 
vinities of the Pagans were but different Attributes of 
the true Gcd; that they adored his juftice, for ex¬ 
ample, in tfbemis, his Sovereign Power in Jupiter , his 
Eloquence in Mercury , his Wifdom in Pallas * and fo 
of the reft ; but this would not make them the more 
excufable, having thus diftributed and parceled out a- 
inong the feveral Gods, the Perfections of a Being who 
is one in Eflence. We may judge the fame way of the 
Poets and Philofophers* who believed God to be the 
Soul of this vaft Univerfe, that gave it Life and Mo¬ 
tion. 

Spiritus intus alit , totamque infufa pet' artus 

Mens agitai molem , & magno fe corpore mifceh - 

. JDeum namque ire per omnes 

• Terrafque , treSufque marts j ceelumque proftindiim (i). 

! This was the favourite Opinion of the Stoieks, as C/- 
ccro tells us (2): Every one gave to this univerfal Soul 
of the World, the Name of feme Divinity. Strabo laid 
it was Jupiter ; according to Dionyftus HalicarnaJfeuSi 
it was Saturn ; Macrobius would have it to be the Sun 5 

1 dpth 

( 1 ) JEn. 1. 6. (z) Quegf. Atad; I. 4 * 
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leius the Mqon: Others gan, or Juno, or pMinefpu ; 
or rather, according to the, Opinion of Zenojt), it 
one and the fame. Soul of.the World, that .took all thefe 
different. Names, according to the different .Relations 
of its Power,: That it was called Dios, becaufe by it all 
things are-made ; Athena: becaufe its Empire is in the 
Heavens 5 Hera, or Juno, becaufe it prefides oyer the 
Air*, Pofeidqn or Neptune, becaufe .it refidesin the Wa¬ 
ter; Vulcan, becaufe it dwells in the Fire (2). Toac- 

/ ^ 1 i ^ \ * % • • » • * • 1 

knowledge-and adore as a Divinity, this univerfal Sou!, 
which is a portion of the World, extended .like the 

,, ' • £ V % / * - • * < • * . 

Body it animates, this is indeed a more refined fort of 

J i . ..'***, '-***•-» * . - * ' 

Idolatry than that of the, Vulgar j but ftill *tis t to pay 
that Homage to a material Objed^ which-is-;due to 
God alone ; or rather it was. an. Atheifm like that of 
Strato, Pliny , Spinofa , and the greatft part of the C&/V 
Literati. — 

But haying proved that Idolatry arrived only by de¬ 
grees at ; .that pitch of Abfurdity we have leen, it re-, 
mains to foew in a few words, in what manner the 
Worlhip paid to falfe Gods, arofe to the very height of 
Abomination. *• 

1 9 - « " J i 

As in the firffc Ages, moft Nations, knew neither 
Towns nor Houfes, and dwelt only in Huts, or under 

• * #_ / • - w f ^ ^ # # • 

moveable Tents, wandering about to difFerent. Places 
in queft of fix’d Settlements, it was neither eafy nor 
convenient for, them to buildTemples and fet up Idols * 
and this-is what obliged them at firfl to clip^fe for the. 
Exercife of their Religion, Caverns, Groves, and 
Mountains, the Priefts and Legiflators having conj- 
ftdered thofe retired Places, as exceeding proper,to give 
a more venerable Afpedt to the Myfteries of : Religion-. 
Pliny exprefies himfelf clearly upon this.Subjeft. The 
Trees, fays he, and Fields were in old times the Tem¬ 
ples of the Gods. Arbores fnere Numnum Tempi*? y 
prifcoque ritufimplicia rura. This is what gave rife to 
the Confecration of Groves, a Cuftom that lafted as 
long as Idolatry itfelf. 

We 

(1) See Diog. Laert. (z) This was Jikewife the Sentiment 
ofFarro. See S. Augufiine de Civ. Dei i 1 . 27. c. 23, 

l 
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We are to obferve, in the firft place, that when they 
came to build Temples, the facred Groves ftill conti- * 
cued to be in ufe, and oft-times they inelofed them 
with a Plantation. Secondly, that thofe firft Temples 

had no Idols. *Twas not till the Invention of Archi-* 

♦ 

tedute that the Art of leaking FigtnfcS came to be 
known. Herodotus (i) and Lucian (2) let us know this- 
much of the Egyptians and Scythian's. If we may be¬ 
lieve Plutarch after Varr 0(4)1 the Romans were 170 
Years without Statues or Idols, and even Numa Pom- 
piliiis prohibited them by a Law equally wife and ju¬ 
dicious : .Accordingly, when they found the Books of 
that Prince, which had been a long time loft, they 
caiiied them to be burned, probably becaufe they con¬ 
demned a Cuftom then become too uhiverfal to be a- 
bolifhed, unlefs we will fay they burned them as doubt- 
fid or fpurious Books, in like manner, Silitcs It aliens 
tells us, that the Temple of Jupiter Ammon was with¬ 
out any Idol, and that the eternal Fire they preferved' 
til ere, reprefented the Divinity of the Place. In fine* 
hot to be tedious by too many Quotations, < Tertullian 
lets us know, that even in his time there were feverai- 
Temples that had no Statues; and this is the meaning 
of the Author of the Book of lFifdom y when fpeakirtg 
about Idols: Neqtts mm erant ab initio , neqtie emit in 
perpetmm . 

We are to remark in the third place, that before 
Statuary was invented* they paid a religious Worihip 
to ftapelefs Stones, to Pillars, and other things of that 
nature ; this is what we learn from feverai Authors. 
Sanchoniathon fays, the moil ancient Statues were no¬ 
thing but unhew’d Stones* which he calls Bat ilia * 
which Word probably comes from Bethel , the Name 
which Jacob gave to the Stone he fet up for ah Altar, 
after his wreftling with the Angel (4). Paujznias fpeaks 
of the Statues of Hercules and of C^pid, that were no¬ 
thing but two Maffes of Stone. The fame Author 
adds, that there were feen even in one Place* thirty 

fquare 

(0 Fib. 1. (2) De Dea Syria. (3} See S. Augufiine de Civ. 

1 .4. c. 31. (a) Gen; 28. 
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fquare Stones, which had the Names of fo many Di¬ 
vinities, The Scythians, according to Herodotus (i) % 
worfhipped a Sword which reprefented the God Mars. 
Other Naticjns, as Juft in. has it* directed their Wor* 
jhip to a Spear > and hence came the Cuftom of giving, 
Spears to the Statues of the Gods, Ah Origine rerum 
po Bits immortalibus. haftas collierunt: Ob cujus religio¬ 
ns memoriam, adhuc Beorum Simulachris haft* adduntur . 
1 43. The famous Scepter of Agamemnon which Homer 
fpeaks of, was worfhipped by the People of Chceronea, 
as a Symbol of Jupiter . In fine, we learn from Arno- 
biusy that the Perfians worfhipped the Fire and the 
Rivers; the Arabians, a fhapelefs Stone 5 theThefpians, 
a Bough of a Tree; the Carians i Wood; the People of 
Ptffmus, a Flint-Stone; the Romans, Romulus 9 s Spear; 
and the Samians , a Well. Videtis tetnporibus prifeis 
Pcrfas Jluvios coluijfe , memoralia ut indicant feripta ; 
inf or mem Arabas Lapidem, Acinacem Scythia iiat tones, 
Ramumpro Cynthia Thefpios ; Lignum Cariis pro Bianco 
colebatur \ Peffinuntiosfilicem pro Beum matre, fro Marte 
Romanos haft am, PuteumSamios pro'Junonefi). Wheii 
the Art of making Statues (the Honour of which is 
aferib’d to Prometheus) was invented, and Bedalus had 
brought it to perfection, all thefe Divinities without 
Form were rejected, and from that time Idolatry be¬ 
gan to make confiderable progrefs. They carry’d Sti- 
perftition fo far, as even to believe that the Deities them- 
felves refided in the Statues that reprefented them 5 and 
fo univerfally was this Opinion received* that Stilpo tha 
Philofopher having undertaken to prove that the M- 
nerva of Phidias was riot a God* was arraigned before 
th e Areopagus, where he was obliged in his own defence, 

to have recourfe to a pitiful Evafiori, and to fhy he had 
aflerted, theStatue was not a God, becaufe it wasa God- 
defs; which however did hot hinder him from being 
banilhed. ‘ • 

As all Religion neceflarijy requires a Worfhip,' after 
having treated of the Rife and Progrefs of Idolatry* 

P 3hd 

* 

(1) L. 4, (2) Arnobius a<Jv. Geiites, 1 .6* 
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and of the Gods it introduced, it is neceflary to con¬ 
sider the Worfhip they paid to thofe different Divinities j 
the Altars, Temples, Priefts, Sacrifices, Vi&ims, In- 
ftruments of Sacrifice, Oracles, Feftivals, &c. which 
fliall be the Subjed of fo many Chapters. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the Temples of the Pagans, of their Form , 

Antiquity , &c. 

T H E Antiquity of Temples is a thing as unque- 

ftionable, as the Time when they began to be ufed 
is uncertain. As ’twas in Pbenicia and Egypt that Ido¬ 
latry took its rife, not long after the Deluge, thefe are 
the two Countries, to be fure, where we are to feek for 
the Origin of whatever .concerns the Worfhip of faife 
Gods, and the Ufe of Temples, which they introduced. 
Herodotus and Lucian expreffly tell us fo of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; but we arc to obferve at the fame time, that the 
Syftem of that faife Religion was not eftablifhed all at 
once, and that its Ceremonies were only introduced by 
piece-meal. At firft, the Gods were honoured after a 
grofs manner; fimple Altars of rough Stone, or Turf,- 
fet up in the open Fields, were all the Apparatus of the 
Sacrifices they offered them. Chapels, that is, dole 
Places, and at laft Temples, were only introduced in 
later times; and accordingly, we do not find that the 
Egyptians had any in Mofef s time, otherwife he had 
mentioned them, as he had frequent occafion to do. 
Thus, I am confident that the Tabernacle he made in 
the Defart, which was a portable Temple, is the firft 
of the kind that is known, and perhaps the Model ot 
all the reft. The Tabernacle had a Place more facred 
than the reft, the San Eta SanRonm , which anfwers 
to the holy and more facred Places in the Pagan Tem¬ 
ples, which they called Adyta. This Temple, expofed 
to the view of Nations, bordering upon the Places 
which the If adit es palled thro 5 for forty Years, might 
give occafion to thofe Idolaters to build others like to 
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it, tho* not portable ; at leaft it is certain, they had of 
’em before the building of the Temple of Jerujalem. 
The firft made mention of in Scripture* is that o Wagon 
among the Philijlines . But be that as it will* the Cu- 
ftom of building Temples in honour of the Gods, was 
derived from Egypt to the other Nations. Lucian (i) 
feys, it was propagated from that Country to the /If-- 
[pans , under which Name he muft needs comprehend 
the adjacent Countries, Phenicia , Syria, and others. 
From Egypt and Phenicia , it patted to Greece with the 
Colonies, and from Greece to Rome * this is the Courfe 
of Fables and Idolatry, as we obferve fo frequently in 
this Work ; and this Opinion is grounded upon He - 
roiotns , and upon all the Evidence Antiquity can af¬ 
ford. Deucalion has the glory afcrib’d to him of hav¬ 
ing built the firft Temples in Greece , and Janus in I- 
taly. As for Italy , others will have it that the Honour 
thereof belongs to Pannus , from whom was derived the 
Name Fanum , which among the Latins fignifies a 
Temple •, but all thcfe Inquiries are equally frivolous 
and uncertain. What we are better warranted to fay* 
is, that the final I Chapels, moftly rear’d up by private 
Perfons, in the open Fields, were very foon fuc- 
’ seeded by regular Buildings, and at laft by Mafter- 
pieces of Architecture. We may fee in Herodotus , and 
other Authors, what was the Magnificence of the 
Temple of Vulcan in Egypt, which fo many Kings had 
much ado to finifti: A Prince gained no finall Ho¬ 
nour, if, in the courfe of a long Reign, he was. able to 
build one Portico of it. In Paujanias you have the 
Description of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius ( i\ 
which I {hall give at the end of this Chapter, with that 
of other Temples I here mention. That o f Delphi, as 
famous for its Oracles, £ for the immenfe Prefents 
with which it was enrich’d, deferves to be known. 
That of Diana at Ephefus , that Mafter-piece of Art, 
and fo renown’d, that a mad Fool (3) thought to im¬ 
mortalize his Name by burning it, was as rich as mag¬ 
nificent The Pantheon , a Specimen of the Magnify 

P 2 cence 
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(0 PeDea Syria* (2) In Elia. • (3} Eroftratus. 
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ceace of Agrippa^ Aitgujlus's Son-in-law, is ftill fubfift. 
ing, and is dedicated to all the Saints, as it was for¬ 
merly to all the Gods. In fine, the Temple of Belus , 
orrather that grand and magnificent Tower, compofed 
of (even Stories, whereof the higheft contained the Sta¬ 
tue of that God, with the other things Herodotus fpeaks 
of, as it was the ancienteft of all thofe I have named, 
lb it was the moft lingular, and the moft magnificent. 

Thefe are the moft ftately of the Pagan Temples, 
whereof the Memory is preferved to us in Hiftory, 
The others of lefs Diftinfiion are fo numerous, that it 
would require whole Volumes to defcribe them, nor 
would it be a thing of any ufe, In Rome alone, there 
are reckoned to have been upwards of a thoufand, great 
and fmali together. The Antiquaries have given us the 
Plan and Elevation of fome of thofe Temples, efpe- 
cially F. Montfaucon (i), who may beconfulted. 

As the Latins ufe a variety of Words for a Temple, 
Templum , Fanum , JE&es^ Sacrarium, Delubrum , &c, 
the Grammarians and Commentators have fearch’d into 
the Etymology of each of thefe Denominations; but 
when all is well examined, it appears that thefe Names 
lignify’d Places confecrated to the Gods, diftinguilhed 
from one another more by their Size than Form, altho 5 
very good Authors make other Diftin&ions between 
them. Fanum in early times feems to have denoted 
the Place defigned for a Temple, and to have been the 
Word appropriated afterwards, to fignify a little Tem¬ 
ple, as likewife the word Sacrarium . Accordingly, 
Cicero (2) twice makes ufe of thefe two Words, to de¬ 
fcribe a frnall Temple which Ceres had at Catana in Si* 
cily . That Orator elfewhere ufes the word Sacra- 
rium , for the private Chapel^every one had in his own 
Houfe; but thefe Chapels' were more frequently ex- 
prefs’d by the word Lararium . AEdes, if we be¬ 
lieve Farrow whofe Teftimony is quoted by Aulm Gel- 
lius (3), imply’d that the Temple was conftituted by 

the Augurs j whence he concludes, that every thing 

the) 

(i) Ant. exp!. Vol. 2. B. 2. (2) In his fourth againit Verru 

(5} Ned. An, 1 .14. c. 7. 
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they called JEdes^ was not a Temple; but this Di- 
ftinftion is without foundation, for Authors ufe both 
Expreffions promifcuoufly for Buildings confecrated to 
the Gods. The Cafe was otherwife as to the word 
ddubrum , which, according to Afconius , properly fig- 
nify’d a Temple confecrated to feveral Divinities, and 
which had in it feveral Chapels, as the Pantheon was 
a Temple confecrated to all the Gods. The word 
fymphim did not even always denote a Building, lince 
the Augurs apply’d it to the Plots of Ground inclofed 
with Pallifadoes or Nets, which they mark’d out with 
the Augural Staff, in order to take the Auguries*. 

The Temples of the Ancients were divided into fe¬ 
veral Parts, which it is proper to diftinguilh, for un¬ 
demanding the Defcriptions they give of them. The 
firft was the Porch, where was the Pool, whence the 
Priefts, JEdiiiii) drew the Holy-Water for the Expia¬ 
tion of fuch as were to enter into the Temples ; the 
Nave va,og 5 and the holy Place called Penetrate, Sacra - 
rim , Adytum , into which private Perfons were not 
permitted to enter ; and laft of all, the back Temple, 
oTTiG-WojEAi^ • but this laft Divifion was not in every one. 
The Temples had often Porticoes, and always Steps 
of afeent. There were fome of them too with Galle¬ 
ries carry’d quite round ; thefe Galleries were compofed 
of a Range of Pillars, fet at a certain diftance from the 
Wail, cover’d with large Stones: Temples of this fort 
were called Peripteres, that is to fay, wing’d all around; 
and Dipteres, when the Gallery had two Rows of Pil¬ 
lars ; Projiyles , when the Pillars form’d the Portico 
without a Gallery.; and laftly, Hypethres , when they 
had two Rows of Pillars on the Outfide, and as many 
on the Infide, the Middle being wholly uncovered, 
much after the form of our Cloyfters. Vitruvius takes 
notice of fome other Particularities, that may be feen in 
his Work. 

P 3 The 

* Or to thofe Spaces in the Heavens, which the Augur circum- 
ferib’d with his Eye, Hence Varro derives the Word a Tcmflando,- 
i. e. Contemplando . 
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The inner part of the Temple was often very much 
adorned ; for befides the Statues of the Gods, which 
were fometimes of Gold, Ivory, Ebony, or of fome o- 
ther precious Materials, and tliofe of the great Men (tf) 
which were fometimes very numerous, it was' ordinary 
to fee there Paintings, Gildings, and other Embellifh- 
ments, among which we muft not forget the Offerings, 
or the Ex voto ; that is to fay, Prows of Ships, dedi¬ 
cated upon their being faved from Shipwreck, by the 
afliftance, as they thought, of fome God; Tablets, 
^TabcHas , for the cure of a Difeafe ; Arms won from the 
Enemy, Colours, Tripods, and votive Bucklers, like 
thofe two which are in the King of France *s Cabinet of 
Medals, the Hiftory whereof is in the ninth Volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles-Lettres (b). 
There were cfpecially in the Temple of Delphos , and in 
feveral Temples at Rome, immenfe Riches of this kind. 
Befides thefe forts of Ornaments, they were not want¬ 
ing on Holidays to deck the Temples with Branches of 
Laurel, Olive, and Ivy. 

When they were to build a Temple, the Arufpices 
were employed to choofe the Place where, 'and Time 
when they were to begin the Work. This Place was 
purify’d with great Care; they even encircled it with 
Fillets and Garlands (i). The Veftals, accompanied 
with young Boys and Girls, wafhed this Spot of Ground 
with Water, pure and clean, and the Prieft expiated 
it by a folemn Sacrifice. Then he touched the Stone 
that was to be firft laid in the Foundation, and which 
was bound with a Fillet; and the People, animated 
with a mighty Zeal, threw it in thither with fome 
Pieces of Money, or Metal which had never yet paffed 
thro 5 the Furnace. When the Edifice was finifh’d, 
there was alfo a Confecration of it, with grand Cere¬ 
monies, wherein the Prieft, or, in his abfence, fome of 
his College prefided. 

Tacitus 

* 

(a) See the Defcription of the moil celebrated Temples, at t*G 
£nd of this Chapter. 

(b) See theTreatife dsDonariis s by < [homajinui% 

(i) See Taciius Hifi . 1 . 4. c.53. 
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Tacitus (i) fpeaking of the Reftoration of the Capitol,' 
has tranfmitted to us the Form, and other Ceremonies 
in confecrating Ground, fet apart for building a Tem¬ 
ple. Vefpafian , fays he, having committed to L. Vef- 
linns the Care of reftoring the Capitol, that Roman 
Knight confulted the Arufpices, who informed him, 
that he was firft to tranfport the Remains of the old 
Temple into the Marfhes, and build a new one upon 
the fame Foundations. On the 21ft day of June , the 
Sky being clear and ferene, the whole fpace of Ground 
defigned for the Edifice, was enclofed with Fillets and 
Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had aufpicious 
Names, enter’d this Inclofure with Boughs in their 
hands; the Veftal Virgins fucceeded, accompany’d by 
Boys and Girls, whofe Fathers and Mothers were Hill 
alive, who befprinkled the whole Ground with Water 
from Fountain, Lake, or River. Then Helvidius Prtf- 
cus the Praetor, preceded by Plautus JElianus the Pon- 
tif, compleatly expiated the Inclofure, by facrificing a 
Cow and fome Bulls, as an Offering to Jupiter , Juno, 
Minerva , and the Tutelar Deities of the Empire, pray¬ 
ing them to bring to a happy Iffue this Building, which 
the Piety of Men had begun for their Habitation. The 
other Magiftrates who affifted at this Ceremony, the 
Priefts, the Senate, the Knights and People, full of 
Ardour and Joy, exerted themfelves to remove a Stone 
of an enormous Bulk, in order to drag it to its proper 
Place. Laftly, they threw into the Foundation, feve- 
ral fmall Gold Coins, and other pieces of Metal, as we 
have faid. 

Of thofe Temples, fome were not to be built within 
the Precinfls'of Cities, but without the Walls 5 as thofe 
of Mars, Vulcan , and Venus, for the Reafons given by 
Vitruvius (2). “ When Temples are to be built to the 
“ Gods, fays that Author, efpecially to thofe of them 
“ who are Patrons of the City, if it be to 'Jupiter, Juno, 
“ or Minerva , they muft be fet on Places of the great- 
“ eft Eminence, whence one may have a view of the 
“ bulk of the Town-walls. If it is to Mercury , they 

P 4 “ muft 

(0 ffift. ibid. (z) L, 2. c. 2. 
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44 muft be fet in the Forum or Market-place, as is ob- 
4t ferved in thofe of Ifis and Serapis. Thofe of Apollo 
44 and Bacchus muft be near the Theatre. Thofe of 
44 Hercules , when there is neither Gymnafium nor 
44 Amphitheatre, fhould be placed near the Circus. 
44 Thofe of Mars without the City, in the Fields; aa 
44 thofe of Venus at the City-Gates. We find, con- 
44 tinues he, in the Writings of the Tufcan Soothfayers, 
44 that they have a cuftom of placing the Temples of 
44 Venus^ Vulcan , and Mars , without the Walls, left 
44 if Venus was within the Cityitfelf, it might be a 
44 means of debauching young People, 'and Matrons 
44 too. Vulcan was alfo to be without, that Houfes 
44 might not be in danger of taking fire. While Mats 
. 44 is without the Walls, there will be no Diffenfioft 
44 among the People; nay more, he will be in the 
44 place of a Rampart, to fecure the Walls of the 
44 City from the Hazards of War. The Temples of 
44 Ceres were likewife without the Cities, in Places not 

f 9 * 

44 much frequented, unlefs to offer Sacrifices to her, 
44 that their Purity might not be defiled.” Thefe Di- 
ftin&ions however were not always ftriftly obferved. 

The Idolaters had all poffible Veneration for their 
Temples. If we may believe Arrian , it was forbid to 
blow one’s nofe, or fpit there; and Dion adds, that 
fometimes they clamber’d up to them upon their knees. 
They were a Sanctuary for Criminals and Debtors, as 
we obferve in the following Chapter. In fine, in times 
of publick Calamity, the Women proftrated themfelves 
in the facred Places, and iwept the Pavements of them 
with their Hair. Sometimes, however, it happened, 
that when publick Difafters obftinately continued, the 
People loft all due Reverence for the Temples, and 
were fo outrageous, as to fall a pelting the Walls with 
{tones ; an Inftance whereof we find in Stktonius{ i). 

Tho’ commonly both Men and Women enter’d into 
the Temples, yet there were fome where the Men 
were forbid to enter ; for inftance, that of Diana at 
Rome, in the Street called the Ficus Patricias , as we 

learn 


(l 1 T- 
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learn from Plutarch , altho’ they might enter into the o- 
ther Temples of that Goddefs. The Reafon of this Pro¬ 
hibition is thought to have been, that a Woman, as 
fhe was praying in that Temple, had received a moft 
cruel Infult. 

Having taken a curfory View of the Pagan Temples, 
I judge it will not be from the purpofe to give a parti¬ 
cular Defcription of fome of the moft famous ones. 
By this we may judge to what a pitch Magnificence 

and Profufionhad been carried. 

6 

The Temple of Belus. 

As this Temple is allowed to be the moft ancient 
of any in the Pagan World, as cannot be doubted ; 
fo likewife was its Stru&ure the moft curious. Bero - 
fus, as Jofephus relates (i ), afcribes the building of it 
to Belus , who was himfelf worfhipped there after his 
Death. But certain it is, if the Belus of that Hifto- 
rian be the fame with Nimrod , as is very probable, his 
Defign was not to build a Temple, but to ereft a 
Tower, in order to (belter himfelf and his People from 
Inundations, if fuch a one as the Deluge Ihould again 
happen. We know in what manner God put a ftop 
to that mad Defign. The Work continued in the 
fame State it was in at the Confufion of Tongues, and 
was afterwards fet apart for a Temple to Belus, who 
was deify’d after his death. This famous Tower, com¬ 
monly called the Tower of Babel, formed a Square in 
its Bafe, each fide containing a Stadium in length (a), 

which made a half Mile in circumference. The whole 

_ « # 

Work confifted of eight Towers, raifed the one above 
the other, and diminiftiing gradually, from the lowed 
to the higheft. Some Authors, as Prideaux remarks 
(2), being milled by the Latin Verfion of Herodotus , 
alledge, that each of thefe Towers was a Furlong in 
height, which would make the whole a Mile high ; 
but the Greek Text fays no fuch thiug, nor is any 
mention made of the height of the Edifice; [b) t Stra¬ 
bo, 

(1) Antiq. L. 10. ' (2) Connec. Vol. 1. 

(a) The Stadium, or Furlong, was a Space of izo Toifes. 

(£) Herodotus only fays, the Building was one Furlong in length, 
Jyo;e in breadth. 
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lo y who has alfo defcrib’d this Temple, allows no more 
than a Furlong for its height \ and as much for each 
fide. The learned Publifner of the Edition of Pri* 
deatix ac Trevoux, fays, that according to the Meafure 
of the Stadia ufed in the Time of Herodotus, the only 
ancient Author, who defcribes the Edifice from hav¬ 
ing feenit, it could not be more than fixty-nineToifes 
or thereabout in height •, that is but a little more than 
twice the height of the Towers of the Church of Pa - 
ris j which is not very extraordinary, confidering the 
Magnificence of fome Buildings in Europe . The fame 
Editor farther remarks, that as this Work was framed 
only of 'Bricks, which Men carried upon their Backs, 
as we learn from the Ancients ( i), and as Scripture 
tells us, concerning the Tower of Babel , its Con- 
ftru&ion has nothing in it furprizing ; and tho* it was 
higher than the great Pyramid, by a hundred and nine¬ 
teen Feet, yet as the latter was built, or at leaft faced 
with Stones of an exceffive length, which were to be 
hoiftedup to fo prodigious a height, the building of it 
muft needs have been infinitely more difficult. But be 
that as it will, we learn from Herodotus , that they went 
up to the top of this Building by a winding Stair, 
which was on the outfide. Thefe eight Towers com- 
pofed as it were fo many Stories, each of which was 
feventy-five feet high, and in them they had difpofed 
feveral great Chambers fupported by Pillars, and other 
lefier ones, where People might reft themfelves in go¬ 
ing up. The higheft was the moft richly adorned, and 
that for which they had the greateft Veneration. In 
this Chamber, according to Herodotus , there was a 
{lately Bed, and a Table of mafly Gold, but no Statue. 

Until the Time of Nebuchadnezzar, this Temple 
contained nothing but the Tower, and Chambers now 
mentioned, which were fo many private Chapels. But 
that Monarch, as Berofus relates (2), enlarged it a 
great deal by the Edifices he built all around it, with a 
Wall that furrounded them, and brazen Gates 5 in 

(1) Herod. L. r. Strabo, Lib. t6. Diod, Sic. L. 2. Arri. E 7* 

(2) Apudjofeph. Ant- L. 10. 
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framing whereof, the Sea of Brafs, and the other Uten- 
jlsof the Temple of Jerufalem y ha# been employed. 
This Temple was ftill fubfifting in the time of Xer¬ 
xes (1), who, as he returned from his unfortunate Ex¬ 
pedition into Greece , order’d it to be demolifhed ; 
having firft pillaged its immenfe Riches, among which 
were Statues of malty Gold ; one of them, as Diodorus 
Siculus has it (%), being forty feet high, and which 
was probably the fame that Nebuchadnezzar had con- 
fecrated in the Plain of Dura . The Scripture, indeed, 
gives this Coloffus ninety feet in height; but this is 
to be underftood of the Statue and Pedeftal taken both 
together. 

There were likewife in the fame Temple feveral 
Idols of folid Gold, and a great number of facred Va- 
fes of the fame Metal 5 whofe Weight, according to 
the fame Author, came to 5030 Talents ; which, added 
to the Statue, amounted to immenfe Sums. Inline, it 

was from the Temple enlarged by Nebuchadnezzar , 
that Herodotus , who had feen it, took the Defcriptiori 
in his firft Book ; and his Authority ought to be more 
regarded than that of Diodorus Siculus , who fpoke of 
it only as he had heard from others. ’Tis true, He¬ 
rodotus fays, that in a low Chapel of this Temple, was 
a large golden Statue of Jupiter , that is of Bel us ; but 
he gives neither its Weight nor Dimenfions, content- 
ing himfelf with faying, that.the Statue, with a golden 
Table, a Throne, and a Foot-ftool, were all together 
eftimated by the Babylonians at 800 Talents. The fame 
Author adds, that without this Chapel was likewife an 
Altar of Gold, and a larger one, on which they facri- 
ficed Animals full-grown, becaufe it was not permitted 
to offer any fuch upon the Golden Altar, but thofe 
only that were not yet weaned; and.that they burned 
yearly upon the great Altar Incenfe to the weight of - 
an hundred thoufand Talents. Laftly, he mentions 
another Statue of malty Gold, which he had not feen; 
but was told it amounted to twelve Cubits, or eigh¬ 
teen Feet jn height. -Tis, no doubt, the fame that 

Dio- 

■ 

(0 Herod. Lib. i. Arr. L. 7. (2) Lib. 2, 
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Diodorus fpeaks of, tho’he gives if forty Feet in height > 
which Account is the more credible of the two, if if 
was that of Nebuchadnezzar , as we have great reafon 
to think. 

But whatever be in that, I have obferved from He¬ 
rodotus ^ that in the higheft Tower there was a magni¬ 
ficent Bed; and this Author fubjoins, that none was 
allowed to lie there, except a Woman of the City, 
whom the Prieft of Belus chofe every day, making her 
believe, that {he was honoured there with the Prefence 

of the God. 

- The Temple ofV ulcan at Memphis. 

The Egyptians, according to Herodotus , were the 
firft People in the World who built Temples in ho¬ 
nour of the Gods. I have no defign to fpeak of all 
thofe that were in that Country ; but that of Vulcan , 
and fome others, defer ve a particular Confideration upon 
account of their Antiquity. 

Altho’ we have not any very full Defcription of the 
Temple of Vulcan , we may judge from what Herodotus 
fays of it in feveral places of his Hiftory (i), that it 
muft have been of furpafling Magnificence. Firft, as 
to its Antiquity, it feems to be unqueftionable, fince 
that Hiftorian tells us it was built by Menes , the firft 
who reigned in Egypt after the Gods and Demi-Gods. 
Probably 5 twas not that Prince who gave all that Beauty 
to the Work, for which it was afterwards admired ; 
altho* Herodotus lays, that even then it was grand and 
highly celebrated, fince the primitive Buildings fpoke 
nothing but a noble Simplicity. But the Succeffors of 
Menes ambitioufly vied with one another in embelliih- 
ing the Work of the Founder of their Monarchy, and 
in adorning it with the Statues we are going to men¬ 
tion; for, according to the beft Hiftorians, there were 
no Statues in the ancient Temples of Egypt. Maoris, 
a powerful Prince, and extreamly rich, added to this 
firft Temple the ftately Porch, that was on the North 
fide. - Rbamfmitus , Proteus's Succeflbr, raifed, ac¬ 
cording to the fame Author, that which fronted to the 

Weft, 


(i) Lib. 2. C. 59. 
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Weft, and placed over-againft the Porch two Colofiat 
Statues, each twenty-five Cubits, that is thirty-ieven 
or thirty-eight Feet in height. The one, which the 
Egyptians worfliip’d, was called by them Sumer , be¬ 
cause it faced to the North: the other, for which they 
had no regard; was ftiled Winter , and [look’d to the 
South. In fine, Amafis fet up before the fame Temple 
an inverted Statue, feventy-five Feet high ; and upon 
this Coloffus, which ferved for a Foundation, or rather 
Pedeftal, he erefted two other Statues, each twenty 

Feet in height, and of the fame Marble with the 

great one. 

It is eafy judging, from Herodotus 9 s Account, of the 
Magnificence and Extent of this Temple. In the mean 
time the inner Part of the Edifice, fo far from invi¬ 
ting the Admiration of thofe who entered into it, only 
provoked the Contempt and Raillery of Cambyfes , who 
broke out into an immoderate Fit of Laughter, at fee¬ 
ing the Statues of Vulcan , and the other Gods, like 
Pygmies (i) ; which, in truth, muft needs have made 
a very ridiculous Contraft with the Coloffus’s in the 
Porches of which we have fpoke. This perhaps was 
the fame Temple which Mates had built : for th£ 
Works of the Egyptians were made to laftan immenfe 
time. 

Egypt had befides a great number of Temples every 
one of them richer than another \ fuch as that of Jupi¬ 
ter at Thebes or Diofpolis ; and that of Andera at Her - 
mnthis \ that of Proteus at Memphis , mentioned by 
Herodotus \ and that of Minerva at Sais, which, as the 
fame Author tells us, Amafis had taken great pains 
to embelliih with a Porch, which far furpaffed in 
Grandeur and Magnificence, all tfie Monuments which 
the Kings his Predeceffors had left. That fame Prince 
added to it Statues of a prodigious fize 5 for the Egyp¬ 
tians loved Coloffal Figures, not to mention Stones, 
that were hardly to be meafured for their enormous 
Bignefs, which came moft of them from EIepbantina> 
a Town at the diftance of twenty days failing from 

Sais. 

(1) See the Article of the Cabin, in the 6th Book. 

♦ 

I 
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Sais. The Particularities neceflary to be entered into/ 
in ordei* to give a tolerable Notion of fo many fine 
Works, would be too great a Digreflion ; but I can’t 
forbear to take notice of a fort of Temple, the only 
one in its kind, I mean that Chapel of -a iingle Stone, 
which the fame Amafis had caufed to -be ’cut out of the 
Quarries in the upper Egypt, and be tranfported with 
incredible Labour and Pains, as far as Sals, where it 
was to be fet up in the Temple of Minerva. Here is 
the Account given of it by Herodotus . “ But what I 
admire more than all the other Works done by Ama- 
“ fit's Orders, fays that Author, he caufed to be 
“ brought from Elephantina a Houfe made of one 
u Angle Stone ; which two thoufand Men, all of them 
cc Pilots and Sailors, were not able to tranfport in left 
c< than three Years. The Front of this Houfe was 
cc twenty-one Cubits (i), by fourteen in breadth, and 
€i eight in height; and within the Walls five Cubits 
cc high, and eighteen in length.” 

This Houfe never entered the Temple of Minerva , 
but was left: at the Gate, whether Amafis was provoked to 
fee the Architect, who conduced it, complain heavily 
of the Labour this Work had coft him, or becaufe one 
of them, who had been aflifting to convey it along the 
Nile, was crufh’d to death, as the fame Hiftorian relates. 

The Temple of Diana at Ephefus. 

This Temple, which has pafled for one of the feven 

Wonders of theWorld, was of very great antiquity j but 
at firft it was not fo magnificent as it became afterwards, 
iince, according to Pliny (2), all Afia confpired for 
two hundred and twenty, or as he fays elfewhere, for 
four hundred Years, to adorn and embellifh it. Pin¬ 
dar, in one of his Odes, fays, it was built by the A- 
rnazons, when they were going to make war upon the 
Athenians and Thefeus \ but Paufanias ^allures us, 
that this great Poet was ignorant of the Antiquity of 
that Temple; Iince thole very Amazons had come from 

the 

(1) Thirty-one Feet and a half. (2) Lib. 36 C 14. 

(3) Lib. 7. ad Init. where the fame Author tells us, that one 
Crejus and Ephffus, who built the City, were the Founders of it. 

n 
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the Banks ofTbermdon., to facrifice to Diana of fhe 
Epbefians in her Temple, with which they were ac¬ 
quainted, becaufe fome time before, being defeated by' 
Hercules , and antecedently to him by Bacchus , they had 
fled thither for Refuge as into a San&uary. 

Dionyfius , the Geographer, informs us, there . was 
one yet more ancient, built by the fame Amazons f 
which remarkably declared the Simplicity of the firft 
Ages, fince it only confifted in a Niche, hollow’d out 
of an Elm, where was probably the Statue of Diana . 
That which I am going to (peak of, was not fo ancient \ 
but how magnificent it was, the following Defcription 
by Pliny will {hew. It was built, fays he, in a marlhy 
Ground, to fecure it from Earthquakes, and Openings 
of the Earth that fometimes happen there; and that 
the Foundations of fuch a weighty Building might ftand 
folid upon this foft and fenny Ground, they ftrew’ct 
over it a quantity of beaten Coals, and laid over them 
Sheep-fkins with their Wool. This Temple, conti¬ 
nues the fame Author, was four hundred and twenty- 
five Feet long, and two hundred Feet broad. The 
hundred and twenty-feven Columns, which fupported 
the Edifice, were placed there by fo many Kings, and 
were each of them fixty Feet high. Of thefe Pillars, 
there were thirty-fix beautifully carved, and one of 
’em by the famous Scopas . The Architect, who car¬ 
ried on this great Work, was Cherfiphron , or Ctefi- 
pbon ; and ’tis a wonder how he could place Archi¬ 
traves of fo prodigious a weight. The Artifice which 
this fkilfnl Workman made ufe of for his purpofe is An¬ 
gular ; he laid great Bags full of Sand upon the top of 
the Columns, then letting the Sand gently run out, the 
Architraves came infenfibly to their proper Seat. Cher - 
fiphron found ftill more difficulty in placing a Stone of a 

much greater weight, above the Temple-Gate.- Here. 

it might be expe&ed that Pliny , if he was not inform’d 
of the thing, ihould at leaft have thought upon a way 
how this immenfe Stone might have been placed 5 but 
inftead of that, he coldly relates a Vilion of the Archi- 
teft, to whom Diana appeared, exhorting him to take 
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coorage; and the next Morning, fays he, the Stone 
was feen to defcend of its own accordj and fettle in the 
intended Situation. Atque itapojlridie apparuit Lapis, 
pondereque ipfo correftus videbatur . ’Tis credible e- 
nough, that the Roof of the Temple was made of 
Cedar-planks, as the fame Author tells us; but I don’t 
know if we are to credit what he fays of the Stair by 
which they went to the very top* that was made of a 
Angle Vine-flock. Neither Chtrfiphron , nor his Son 
Metagenes , finilhed this fo grand and magnificent a 
Work: other Architects wrought at it; and it was not 
entirely compleated till after a Period of 220 Years. 

The Riches of this Temple muft have been immenfe^ 
fince fo many Kings contributed to erabellilh it; and 
fince nothing was more famous in all 

brick, either for Devotion, or the infinite Concourfe 
of People that reforted to Ephefns, The Account gi¬ 
ven by St. Paul (1) of the Sedition hatch’d by the Gold- 
fmiths of that City, who earn’d their living by making 
fmall filver Statues of Diana r {hews us effectually how 
celebrated the Worfliip of that Goddefs was. 

*Tis further probable, that the Defcription given by 
Pliny, refpefts the Temple which was burnt by Ero~ 
JlratuSy in the manner every body knows. For that 
which fubfifted in his time, had beenraifed by Gbeiro* 
mocrates , the lame who built the Town of Alexandria * 
and who propofed to cut Mount Athos into a Statue of 
Alexander . This laft Temple, which Strabo had feen, 
was not inferiour in Beauty and Riches to the former; 
and there were to be feen the Works of the ableft Sta¬ 


Afia than this Fa- 


tuaries in Greece, The Altar was almoft wholly of 
Praxiteles's Workmanffup. Xenophon fpeaks of a Sta¬ 
tue of mafly Gold, whereof Herodotus , who had vifi- 
ted this Temple, fays nothing. Strabo affures us like* 
wife, that the Epbefians , in gratitude, had eredted in 
the lame place a Statue of Gold, in honour of Arte - 
midorus. Vitruvius tells us, that this Temple, of the 
Ionick Order, was Dipterick, that is, that there went 
quite round it two Ranges of Pillars, in form of a 

double 


(1) A$s 19. 24. 
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double Portico; that itwasfeventy-ofteToifes in length,' 
with more than thirty-fix in breadth, and that there : 
were reckoned in it 127 Pillars of fixty Feet high. 

This Temple Was one of the moft celebrated Afy- 
lums, which, according to the Author Jaft quoted* 
extended to 125 Feet of the adjacent Ground. Mi- 
thridates had confined it to the fpace of a Bow-fhotV 
Marc Anthony doubled that Extent; but Tiberius , to 
corred the Abufes that were occafioned by thofe forts 
of Privileges* abolifhed this Afylum. 

Nothing is remaining at this day of fo ftately a Fa- 
brick but fomc Ruins ; an Account of which rnay be 
feen in Spon’s Voyage. We often fee this Temple re- 
prefented upon Medals, with the Figure of Diana ; 
bu: the Frontifpiece, becaule of the final 1 room left in 
thofe forts of Monuments, is never to be feen there 
charged with more than eight Pillars ; fometimes with 
fix, with four, or only with two. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

Greece had fo great a number of Temples* Chapels, 
and Altars, that they occur’d every where, in Cities, Vil¬ 
lages, and in the open Fields. To be convinced of 
this, one needs but read the Ancients, and efpecially 
Paufanias , who has apply’d himfelf particularly to de- 
feribe them, and fpeaks of them in almoft every Page 
ot his Travels through Greece. 

Of all thefe Temples, there were four which Vitru¬ 
vius efpecially admired ; they were built of Marble, 
and enriched with fuch fine Ornaments, that they drew 
the Admiration of the ableft Judges, and were become 
the Standard and Model for Buildings in the three Or¬ 
ders of Architecture, the Dorick , the Ionick , and the 
Corinthian. The fir ft of thefe fine Works was the 


Temple of Diana at Epbefits, of which we have given 
the Defcription* The fecond, that of Apollo in the 
City of Miletus ; both thefe of the Ionick Order. This 


celebrated Architect placed in the. third Rank the 
Temple of Eletifis , built in Honour of Ceres and Pro- 
fsrpina , which Ilf inns made of the Dorick Order, of 
fo wide 'Extent, that it was caoabie of containing thirty 




thoufand 
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thoufand Souls ; for there were at leaft fo many, and 
oftentimes more, at the Celebration of the Myfteries 
of thofe two Goddeffes (i). At firft, Vitruvius remarks, 
this Temple had no Columns on the outfide, to leave 
the more room and fcope for the religious Ceremonies that 

were performed at the Sacrifices ; but Philo afterwards 
added to it a magnificent Portico. The fourth was 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens , of the 
Corinthian Order. It had at firft been begun by Pi - 
fijlratus ; but the Broils that followed upon his Death, 
left the Work unfinilhed for near three hundred Years, 
till at laft Antioch us Epiphanes, King of Syria, un¬ 
dertook the Expence neceflary for finifhing the 
Nave, which was very large, and the Columns of 
the Portico. Ccjfutius , a Roman Citizen, and fkilful 
Architeft, waschofen for the Execution of this great 
Work; and he fucceeded in it fo well, that there were 
few Edifices equal to it in Grandeur and Magnificence. 

In purfuance of my Defign, I fingle out two of 
thefe Temples, that of Jupiter Olympius, and that of 
Apollo at Ddphos, which were the two moft magnificent. 
The former, according to Paufcniias (2), and the ad¬ 
mirable Statue of Jupiter which was there, were the 
Produft of the Spoils, which the Eleans had won from 
the Pifans and their Allies, when they Tacked the 
City Pifa. This Temple, whereof Libo , a Native of 
the Country, was the Architect, was of the Dorick 
Order, and on the outfide was furrounded with Co¬ 
lumns, infomuch that the Place where it was built, form¬ 
ed a {lately Periftyle. In this Fabrick, they made ufe 

of the Stones of the Country, which however were»of 

* 

a fingular nature and exquifite beauty. The Height 
of the Temple, from the Area to the Roof, was fixty- 
eight Feet, its Breadth ninety-five, and its Length 
two hundred and thirty. The Roof was not of Tiles, 
but of a fine pentelick Marble, cut in the form oi 
Tiles. From the middle of the Roof hung a gilded 
Vi dory, and under this Statue, a golden Shield, on 

which 

(1) See Herod. L. 8. c. 65. & Strabo, L. 9. p. 365. (2) ft 

Eiiac. p. 303, * & feq. Edit. Wechel. 1613, 
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which was reprefented Medufd s Head; and at,each 
Extremity of the fame Roof hung tv/o gilded Kettles. 
On the Outfide above the Columns, a Rope went 
round the Temple, to which were fattened twenty- 
one gilt Bucklers, confecrated to Jupiter by Mutnmius , 
after the facking of Corinth. Upon the Pediment, in 
the Front, was reprefented with exquifite Art the 
Chariot-Race between Pelops and Oenomaus y and Ju¬ 
piter in the middle. Oenomaus and his Wife Slerope, 
one of the Daughters of Adas , the Chariot with four 
Horfes, and Myrtilus the Charioteer of Oenomaus , were 
upon the right hand of the God ; Pelops , Hippodamia , 
and the Charioteer with his Horfes, were on the left. All 
thefe Figures were done by Paonm, a Native of Thrace. 
The back Pediment, the Work of Alcamenes , the beft 

/ 

Statuary in his time next to Phidias , reprefented the 
Battle of the Centaurs with the Lapith*, at the Mar- 
, riage of Pirithous. A great part of Hercules* s Labours 
j were reprefented upon the Infide of this Fabrick; and 
I upon the Gates, which were all of Brafs, were to be feen 
among other things, the Hunting of the Boar of Ery- 
mnthus , and the Exploits of the fame Hercules againtt 
diomedes King of f brace , Geryon , &c. In fine, for 
we can’t particularize every thing, there were two 
Ranges of Columns, fupporting two Galleries raifed 
exceeding high, under which was the Way that led to* 
Jupiter' s Throne. 

This Throne and the Statue of the God were Pbidi - 
tfj’s Matter-piece ; and Antiquity produced nothing fo 
magnificent nor fo finilh’d. The Statue, of an immenfe 
height, was of Gold and Ivory, fo artificially blen¬ 
ded, that it could not be beheld but with aftonifhment. 
The God wore upon his Head a Crown, which re- 
fembled the Olive-Leaf to perfedion; in his right hand 
he held a Vidory, likewife of Gold and Ivory, and in 
his left a Scepter of exquifite Tafte, refulgent with all 
forts of Metals, and fupporting an Eagle. The Shoes 
and Mantle of the God were of Gold ; and upon the 
Mantle were all forts of Animals and Flowers engrav’d. 
The Throne was all Iparlding with Gold and precious 

2 Stones, 
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Stones. The Ivory and Ebony, the Animals there 
reprefented, and feveral other Ornaments by their Af- 
femblage formed a delightful Variety. At the four 
Corners of the Throne were as many Victories, that 
feem’d to be joining hands for a Dance, befidestwo o- 
thers that were at Jupiter's Feet. The Feet of the 
Throne, on the forefide, were adorn’d with Sphinxes , 
who were plucking the tender Infants from the Bofom 
of the Theban Mothers, and unaern- nth were to be 
feen Apollo and Diana , wounding Nlobe's Children to 
death with their Arrows. Four Crofs bars that were 
at the Feet of the Throne, and went from one end to 
the other, were adorned with a great number of Figures 
extremely beautiful upon one were reprefented feven 
Conquerors at the Olympic!: Games ; upon another ap¬ 
peared Hercules , ready to engage with the Amazon 
and the number of Combatants on either fide was twen¬ 
ty-nine. Befides the Feet of die Throne, there were 
likewife Pillars to fupport it. In fine, a great Balluftrade 
painted and adorned with Figures, rail’d in the whole 
Work. Pananas , an able Painter of that time, had 
reprefented there, with inimitable Art, Atlas bear¬ 
ing the Heavens upon his Shoulders, and Hercules in 
an Attitude Hooping; to eafe him of the Load; The- 

X O 

feus and Pirithcus , the Combat of Hercules with the 
Lion of Nam a, Ajax offering violence to Caffandrof 
Hippodama with her Mother, Prometheus in Chains, 
and a thouiand other Subjefe of fabulous Hiftory. In 
the raoft elevated Place of the Throne, above the Head 
of the God, were the Graces and Hours, of each three 
in number. The Pedeftal which fupported this Pile, 
was equally adorned with the reft. There Phidias had 
engraved upon Gold, on the one fide, the Sun guiding 
his Chariot *, on the other, Jupiter and Juno, the 
Graces, Mercury , and Vefic. 

There Venus appeared riling out of the bofom of the 
S;:a, and Cupid receiving her *, while Pitho, or the 
Goddefs of Perfuafion, was prefen ting her with a 
Crown* There alfo appeared Apollo and Diana, Mi * 
nerve and Hercules, At the bottom of the Pedefei, 
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you might have feen Amphitrite and Neptune , and Di¬ 
ana or the Moon, who appeared mounted on horfe- 
back. In fine, a woollen Veil, of a purple-Dye. and; 
magnificently embroider'd, the Prefent of King An-: 
tiocbus , hung from top to bottom. I fay nothing of 
the other Ornaments of this noble Structure, nor of 
the Pavement which was of the fined Marble, nor of 
thePrefents confecrated to the God by feveral Princes, 
nor of the prodigious number of Statues that were in 
the Temple, as well as inlthe Neighbourhood of it. 
For all thefe, Paufanm may be confulted, from whom 
I have taken this Dcfcription. I only add, that in or¬ 
der to judge of the Greatnefs of Jupiter' s Statue, about 
which the Ancients are not agreed,, it is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the Throne and Statue reached from the 
Pavement to the Roof, whole Elevation I have mark¬ 
ed. It will readily be granted, that a Work of fu.ch a 
nature, of fo prodigious an Extent, of fo confiderable 

an Height, where Gold blended with Ebony and I- 
vory, cad a dazzling Splendour, where fo many-Fi¬ 
gures, Bas-reliefs, and Paintings were to be feen,; the 
whole done by the greated Matters,, could not fail to 
have a very delightful Eft eft upon .thofe who entered 
into the Temple. We mu ft not forget that this Edi¬ 
fice was of the Dorick Order, the mod ancient of all 
the Orders in Architecture, and at the fame time the 
mod fuitable to Works of Grandeur. * ' • 

• % • ' 

The Temple 0 /Apollo at Delphi. 

% s 

If the Temple of Apollo at Delphi was not fo mag¬ 
nificent in its Structure as that I have been deferibing, 
it was a great deal richer in immenfe Prefents^that were 
fent to it from every Quarter: I fay richer, if i deed 
it be poflible to eftimate the Matter* piece of t Phidias. 
At fir ft the Temple of Delphi was of very little coufi- 
deration. A Cavern, whence ifliied certain Exhala¬ 
tions, that infus’d Vivacity and a fort cf Enthufiafin 
into thofe who approached it, having .made People be* 
lieve there was fomething in it divine, an Oracle was 
founded in this place, as I (hall explain at greater 

OL 3 length. 
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length, in fpeaking ofthe Oracles (1). The Concourfe 
which this pretended Miracle drew, obliged the neigh¬ 
bouring Inhabitants to confecrate the place ; and they 
firft built there a Chapel, or rather a Hut made of 
Laurel-Boughs. They gave out, adds Paufanias (2), 
that the Bees raifed a fecond Chapel there, which was 
of Wax ; and that Apollo fent it to the Hyperboreans . 
It is eafy to fee that this is a mere Fable, which I fliall 
explain in the Chapter of Oracles, and Paufanias judges 
of it the fame way. The third Temple of Delphi 
was built of Brafs; which needs not feem very fur- 
prizing, as the Author remarks, whom 1 have now 
quoted, and whom I tranfcribe almoft word for word j 
fince Acrifms King of Argos caufed an Apartment to 
be made of Brafs, to fliut up in it his Daughter Danae ; 
and in his [Paufanias* s ) time was ftill extant at Sparta 
the Temple of Minerva Chalc'uecos , fo called becaufe 
it was wholly of Brafs. But that this Temple had 
been built by Vulcan , is what Paufanias fays he did not 
believe ; nor that there were upon the Cielings golden 
Virgins, who fung charmingly, as Pindar had ima¬ 
ged, in imitation, no doubt, of the Sirens in Homer. 
The Ancients were not agreed about the manner how 
this Temple was deftroyed: fome faid, the Earth had 
opened and fwallowed it up; others, that it having 
taken fire, the Brafs whereof it was made melted down. 
Be that as it will, the Temple was built a fourth time 
of Stone, and had for its Architedls Agamedes and Tro* 
pbonius . This Edifice was burnt down to the ground, 
the firft Year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad. The laft, in 
fine, which was fubfifting in Paufanias 9 s time, and 
which excelled the reft in Grandeur and Riches, was 
built by the direction of the ♦ Amphibiyones , with the 
Money which the- People had confecrated for that ufe. 

Altho’ we have not a particular Defcription of this laft 
Temple, it is eafy to judge of its Extent, and ofthe im- 
menfe Riches it contained, from that Concern which fo 
many Kings and whole Nations had to fend Prefents 

» 

(i) See 3 . 4. c 1. (2) InPhog. 

* The General Council of Greece. 
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to it. Few or none came to confult the Oracle of A - 

l 

plio 1 (and who was there but either came or fent to 
it without bringing fome Offering to the God : And 
of thefe Offerings there mufl needs have been an infi¬ 
nite number; fince altho’ this Temple had been pillag’d 
feveral times, as may be feen in the Author whom lam 
copying, Hero carried off from it five hundred Statues 
all of Brafs, partly of the Gods, and partly of illuftri. 
ous Men. 

The Pantheon at Rome. 

Rome and Italy abounded with Temples as much as 
Greece. They were to be met with every where; and 
feveral of them remarkable either for their Singularity 
or Magnificence. Among the mqft elegant, we are to 
reckon that of Jupiter Capitolinus , and that of Peace ; 
which, according to Pliny, were two of the fineft Or¬ 
naments of Rome. But as I know none of ’em more 
noble, nor more folidly built than the great Pantheon, 
commonly called the Rotunda, fince it fubfifts at this 
day entire, under the name of the Church of All Saints , 
to whom it is confecrated, as in Paganifm, it was to 
all the Gods •, I chufe to give the Defcription of it in 
preference to others. The Draught of it may be 
feen in the fecond Volume of Montfaucon 's Antiqui¬ 
ties, who has taken the Plan of it from Serlio, and the 
Profil from Lafreri. 

The moft common opinion is, that it was built by 
the Direction, and at the Expence of Agrippa , Augus¬ 
tus's Son in Law $ tho* there are Authors who maintain, 
that it was before his time, and that he only repair’d 
it, and made an addition to it of that fine Portico, 
which is there ftill to be feen. Be that as it will, this 
grand Fabrick, which receives Light only from a hole 
in the middle of the Dome, fo ingenioufly contrived, 
that the whole is fufficiently lighted by it, is of a 
found figure; the Architect, it feems, defigning to 
imitate the Figure of the World* as is to be remark’d of . 
a great number of other Temples of the earieft Antj- 
^uity. This atleaft is Pliny's Opinion : Quod form a 

0.4 ejus 


3 
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cjus convexa. faftigiatam Ccsli fmilituAincm often* 

deni. 

The Portico, the Work of Agrippa , more beautifu 
and more fur prizing than the Temple itfelf, is com- 
pofed of fixteen Columns of granate Marble, each of 
one finale Scone. Thefe Columns are five Feet in dia- 

O # # * 

meter, and above feven and thirty Feet high, without 
including the Bafe and Chapiter. Of thefe fixteen Co¬ 
lumns, there are eight in the Front, and as many be¬ 
hind them, all of the Corinthian Order. As in the 
time of Pope Eugmius ,• there was found near this Edi¬ 
fice, a Part of Agrippd s Head in Brafs, a Horfe’s Foot, 
and a Piece of a Wheel of the lame Metal; it would 
feem that.this great Man had himfelf been reprefented 
in Brafs upon this Portico, riding in a Chariot with 
four Horfes. 

When I faid that this Temple is fubfifting entire at 
this day, I would be underftood to mean the Body of 
the Work, raifed on fo folid Foundations, that nothing 
has been able to move it. And no wonder; for, ac¬ 
cording to a Roman Architect, whofe Manufeript is in 
F. Mentfaucon's hands, thefe Foundations wereaMafs 
rot only extending itfelf under the whole Edifice, but 
alfo a great way beyond its Walls. As for the magni¬ 
ficent.Works, the Statues, and other precious things, 
of which it was full, thefe are all gone to wreck. The 
Plates of gilt Brals, that covered the whole Roof, were 
carried off by the Emperor Ccnftardius the Third. Pope 
Urban the Eighth made tree with the Beams of the 
fame Metal, to form the Canopy ol St. Peter, and the 
great Pieces of Artillery, which are in the.Caftle of 
St Angelo. The Statues of the Gods which w r ere in the 
Niches, that are flill to be feen within the Temple, 
have either been pillaged, or buried under ground *, 

nor is it very long ago, fince in digging near this Edi¬ 
fice, they found firft a Lion of Bafait, which is a fine 
Egyptian Marble; and then another, which ferved 
for Ornaments to the Fountain of Sixtus V. not to 
mention a large beautiful Vafe of Porphyry, that was 
placed by the Portico. In general, this Edifice was ex¬ 
ceeding 
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ceedingly magnificent, perfectly well built, fin juft Pro-. 
portions, ant] fit ftifil makes one of the faireft Ornaments 
0 {Rome.- . - -. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of Altars. . 

* * * 

♦ V 

F T E R this fummary Account of the Temples, it 
is neceflary to fpealc of the Altars. But as we all 
along follow the fame Method- in faying nothing upon, 
each Subject but what is moft material, referring 1 tfeoie. 
who would fee things more fully handled, to better 
Treatifes; we would premife this Intimation, that F. 
Berthold of the Oratory has compofed one upon Altars, 
in which there are few things of moment omitted (i); 
of this, we are going to give an Abftraft, * referring tty 
Antiquaries for the Figures. • * • ~ 

Without infifting upon the Etymology of the Wbid 
Altare, a Name which v/e commonly reckon* to Have 
been given to Altars, becaufe” they are.high built, we 
fay with Servius , that the Ancients made fome d’iftinc- 
tion between Ah are and Ara \ for altho* the daft was 
equally ufed, either in fpeaking of the Celeftial or In¬ 
fernal Gods, yet the word Alt are was peculiarly fet a- 
part to denote the Altars of the former: Novimus , in- 
quit, aras Diis ejfe fuperis &? infer is confecratas , altaria 
vero ejfe fuperorum tantum Deomm (2). This was Ser- 
' : us *s Diftin&ion, tho* fome Authors add another, and 


• \ * 

fay, that to the Celeftial Gods, Sacrifices were offered 

upon Altars; to the terreftria! Gods, upon the Earthit- 

felf j and to the infernal ones, in Holes: F. Berthold 

* _ 

fubjoins, that to the Nymphs, Viftims were offered in 
Dens and Caverns. 

The Antiquity of Altars is not to be called inque- 
ftion: No doubt it was prior, as we have hinted al¬ 
ready, to the building of Temples, not only among 
the Patriarchs, but among the Pagans too. And as 
the fuperftitious Pagan Worlhip commenc’d in Egypt* 

as 

(j) Trafiatus Singular is de Jr a, printed at Nantes , An. 1636, in 
22010. (2) Sergius upon the 5 th Ed. of Virg. 
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as has been faid, this is probably the Country where 
the firft Altars were ereCted. Accordingly, this is the 
Opinion of Herodotus , and of Colitis Rbodiginus , who 
has copied him (i). Simplicity having always been a 
Concomitant of Ufeges newly invented, ’tis plain that 
the firft Altars were nothing but fimple heaps of Earth 
or Turf, which were called Ar<e cefpititi or grammea ; 
or of rough Stones, &c m and Idolaters at firft imitated 
that fimple manner of raifing Altars, which was ufed 
by Noah and the other primitive Patriarchs ; but 
in later times. Altars came to be quite changed, both 
in Matter and Form. Accordingly, Paganifm had of 
them of feveralForms; four-fquare, long-fquare, round, 
triangular; as of different Materials, of Stone, Marble, 
Brafs, and of Gold itfelf, at lead Herodotus { 2) fays fo 
of the Table that was in the Temple of Belus, at Baby¬ 
lon. Paufanias obferves, that fome of them were of 
Wood, but that it was rare to find any of that fort. 
That of Jupiter Olympius was nothing but a heap of 
Alhes; others were but a mere Collection of Horns 
of different Animals: Innumeris JiruElam de cornibus 
Aram, , as Ovid fpeaks, Euftathius , who mentions this 
Altar (3), fays it was at Ephefus , and that Apollo had 
built it of the Bulls Homs which Diana had kill’d in 
hunting. Mofes fpeaks often of the Horns of the Altars, 
but in another fenfe, meaning thereby nothing but their 
Comers. 

Altars were no lefs diftinguifhed in proportion to 
their Height, than by their Matter and Form. Some 
reached no higher than to the Knee, others came up to 
the Waift; fome were yet higher, efpecially thofe of 
Jupiter , and the other celeftial Gods (4), while thofe 
of Vefta , and the other terreftrial Divinities, were the 
loweft. Among thofe Altars, fome were folid, others 
were hollow at the top, to receive the Libations and 
Blood of the Vidims; others,-in fine, were portable, to 
- be ufed in travelling, and upon other occafions. Altars 
w^re not all in Temples ; there were fome of’em in 

the 

(1) Var. Lee- 1 .16. (2) L. 1. (3) Upon the 8th Book of 

the Iliad. (4) Vitrav. 1 . i.c. 7. 
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the facred Groves, and expofed in the open Fields ; 
as thofe of the Gods 7 eminus, > Sylvanits> Pan, Vtr- 

iumnus , and thofe which Epimnides caufedthe./f/&- 
nians, in the time of a Plague^ to fet up in places where 
the Vidims, left to their own liberty, happen’d to ftop. 
Thefe are the fame St. Paul fpeaks.of, which were de¬ 
dicated to unknown Gods. But it: was ftill more com¬ 
mon to fet up Altars upon the Mountains, where fre¬ 
quently too, they had facred Groves \ and this Cuftom, 
of going to facrifice upon high Places > was fo ancient 
and univerfa), that the Scripture inceflantly reproaches 
the Ifraelites with it (i), and.even blames, the better 
Kings for not having abolifeed it: Ait amen exceifa non 

tulit . 

As the Greeks called an Altar Baao?, they ufed the 
term for a triple Altar. There was one of 

this fort in the Temple of Efculapius at Rome, accord¬ 
ing to an Infcription quoted by the Antiquaries. An r 
other Infcription, which is in Fabrettiy proves, accord¬ 
ing to that ingenious Author, ; that; the Tribomos was to 
be met with in feveral other Temples ; and thefe, as it 
would feem, were three Altars, placed fo as to be very 
near one another, being allotted to three Divinities. 
Herodotus fays(2), that in Egypt y in a great Temple of 

Apollo, there were thefe three Altars 

were for Latona , Apollo, and Diana. 

Among the Altars which Time has preferved to us, 
and whereof the Reprefentations are to be found in the 
Antiquaries, feme are fimple and without any Figure; 
others, upon which are feveral Divinities, Genii, Players 
on Flutes, and other Figures done in Bas-relief. Moft 
of ’em at the four Corners, have Heads of Animals, of 
Oxen, Rams, &c. In fine, every private Perfon had in 
his own Lararium, that is, in the Place appropriated to 
the honour of the Gods Lares, or of the Gods Pena¬ 
tes, Genii, and Junones, who were the Genii of the 
Women, with fmall Altars on which he .facrificed to 
them. 

They 

(1) In the Books of Kings* (2) InEuter. 
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v They were at great pains, before they offered Sacri¬ 
fice, to deck the Altars, arid for that purpofe they 
were fure to employ fuch things as were judged agree¬ 
able to each Divinity. As we fhall have occafion in 
the fubfequent Chapter to fpeak of the Plants and Trees, 
that were thought peculiarly facred to each Divinity, 
we fhall only fay here, that it was with the Branches of 
thofe Trees they adorned the Altars. 

It would require a Volume to defcribe all the Altars 
mentioned by the Ancients ; their number was beyond 
reckoning. \ Athens zn d Rome, as every other Pagan 
City, were full of *em. Virgil takes notice, that Hiar- 
bas had ere&ed an hundred Altars, and as many Tem¬ 
ples, to Jupiter alone ;ij. They were to be met with 
every where, in the Fields, upon the Mountains, in the 
Crofs-Streets of the Cities, and in High-ways; in the 
Cirri, in the Hippodromes , in the Stadia for the Ohm- 
pick-Gzmes, and in a thoufand other places: In a word, 
they had of them erected not only to all the Gods, but 
to the very Cities, and Men while yet alive. Thus, 
not to mention other Emperors, Attgujltis had his Al¬ 
tars in feveral Places. For all tbefe Particulars, F. Ber - 
tbold maybe confulted, whom I have cited at the be¬ 
ginning of this Article : but as fome of thefe Altars 
were more curious than others, it is proper that we fay 
fomewhat of them. 

We find two Altars in Antiquity, to which they gave 
the Name of Ara Maxima: The firft in Greece , was fet 
up in honour of Jupiter Olympius , as we learn from 
Panfanias ; the fecond, in Italy , had been built for Her¬ 
cules , after the defeat of Cacus , as is elegantly defcrib’d 
in Virgil (2}, where he makes Evander fpeak in this 


manner: 

Ex illo celebratur konos, Letique Minores 
Servavere diem ; primufque Potitius Author , 
Ei domus Herculei cujlos Pinaria facri , 

Hanc Aram luco Ilatuit , qu<e maxima femper 
Dicetur nobis , ef erit qu<e maxima femper. 



{1} J£ neid. 1 . 4. (2) Mn. 1 . 8. Sil. Ital. 1 . 7. On). Faf. 1 - i 

Tacit, 1 . 15. Cills it only Ara Magna. 
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This Altar eredted in the Fields, 1 in that very Place 
where the City of Rome was fince built, flood in the* 
Cow-Market, near by the Porta Carmentalis \ the Po- 
titii and Pinarii alone could facrifice at it. After the 
extin&ion of thefe two Families, the charge of this Al¬ 
tar was given to the Slaves, as we learn from' Tito Zi- 
vius (1); and from Valerius Maximus ( 2), who tells, us, 
this Change had been brought about by Appius Claudius 
theCenfor. The Women were not. permitted to ap¬ 
proach this Altar, nor to be prefent at the Sacrifices of¬ 
fered upon it, according to Alexander abAlexandro , 
who tells us, they took care to keep at a diftance from 
it, all Slaves, or fuch as were not free-born, the Dogs 
and Flies, (3). 

There was another Altar yet more extraordinary: I 
mean that which was in the Heavens, under the Name 
of the Conftellation the Altar . Hyginus fays, this was 
the Altar on which the Gods, ready to engage the Gi¬ 
ants, had facrificed and fworn a League offenfive and 
defen five, againft thofe formidable Enemies. 

As the Pagans believ’d the Gods dwelt in Temples, 
in their Statues, and in the Altars, we are not to be 
furprized at the high refpedl they bore to all thofe 
things; but becaufe their Refentment broke forth, as 
they imagined, more remarkably in fome Places than 
in others, their Veneration increaied proportionally 
for thofe Places. Thus, nothing was more awful nor 
more dreaded, than the Altars of the Gods Palici , 
where the Perjured were punifh’d by thefe two Divini¬ 
ties, and plung’d headlong into the Lake, near which 
they had fworn, as we ftiall take notice in their Hi- 
ftory. Such was alfo the famous Altar of Lyons , fo for¬ 
midable to Orators. 

This great Veneration for Altars, introduced the Cu- 
ftom of having recourfe to ’em upon every occafion. 
There they ft ruck up Alliances, Treaties of Peace, Re¬ 
conciliations, Marriages, &V. Virgil, fo knowing in' 

the 

(1) pec. 1. 1 . 9. (2) L. 1. c. 2. (3) Gen. Pier. 1 . 2 , 
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the Cuftoms of his Country, fhall be our firft Author, 

* * J 

for what concerns the Treaties of Peace. 

Pqji iidem, inter fe pojito cert amine , Reges 

Armati Jcvis ante aras , paterafqtte tenentes , 

Stabant, 6 ? c<efa firmabant fader a porca (1). 

The fame Author reprefents Mneas thus complaining 
of the Infringement of the Peace by the Rutuli: 

Malta Jovem, fcf Ufi teftatur foederis aras. 

Silius Italicus taxing the Carthaginians with their 
Treachery, in the Treaties they had made with the 
Romans , fpeaks of the fame Cuftom: 

Sed pacts faciem, & pollut as foederis Aras, &c. 
Upon this occafion, when they took an Oath of Peace, 

they embraced the Altar, or only touched it*, which 

Virgil has well explained, in the Treaty made between 
JEneas and Latinus . 

Tango Aras, mediofque ignes , £5? numina t eft or, 

Nulla dies paean hanc halts , nec feeder a rumpet , 

Quo res cunque cadent (2). 

And Juvenal: 

Aique adeointrepidi quaeunque alt aria tangunt (3). 

As Men have always been too ready to play faft and 
loofe with one another, not thinking themfelves fecure 
enough by Treaties of Peace and Alliance, made in 
face of the Altars, they added to them the facred tye 
of an Oath, which was taken by the Party, laying his 
Hand upon the Altar (4), as we at this day, on like 
occafions, make ufe of the Holy Gofpel. Magiftrates, 
before they enter’d upon Offices of Judicature, likewife 
took an Oath at the Altar of Themis. St. Ambrofe in¬ 
forms us of this Cuftom (5), in that fine Epiftle where 
he exhorts Valeniinian the Emperor, not to give or¬ 
ders for repairing one of the Altars of that Goddefs, 
which was ruinous. 

As for the Marriages that were folemnized in face 
of the Altars, efpecially of Juno or Luc in a, F. Bertbold 
may be confulted, who brings many Authorities for the 
proof of it, and fome Examples to confirm it. 

Laftly, 

(1) £n.l. 8. (2) JEn.l. 12. (3) Sat. 13. (4) See 

Lucies in Jove Tragcedo. Tit. Liv . 1 ,21. Poljb. L 3. (5) £p* 3 » 
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Laftly, it was nigh the Altars that they kept publick, 
Entertainments ; as may be feen in feveral Places of 
Virgil (1), and in other Authors. 

CHAP. VII. 

• 9 

Of the /acred Groves. 

w 

TJ Elides the Temples, Chapels, Lararies, Altars, 
jj Paganifm had alfo other Places devoted to the 
Service of the Gods. Thefe were the confecrated 
Groves, the Inftitution of which is fo ancient, that it 
is even thought to have been antecedent to that of 
Temples and Altars. As the Romans called thefe 
Groves Jjtc'u Servius thinks they got that Name, be- 
caufe they kindled fire to let the Myfteries be feen that 
were there celebrated. Luci a Lucendo , for whether • 
(as was probably their way at firft) they chofe for the 
purpofe natural Woods, with which every place was 
anciently furnilhed ; or planted them on purpofe, as 
was done in later times; they were always the thickeft 
Groves of their kind, Places dark and gloomy, im¬ 
penetrable even to the Sun-beams. 

’Twas in thefe dark Retreats, apt to overcaft the 
mind with I know not what Horrour, that the firft 
Myfteries of Paganifm were celebrated. Here it was 
our ancient Druids affembled, who got their very 
Names from the Oaks which they frequented. 

It appears however, to have been the opinion of the 
Ancients, that thefe Groves, at firft confecrated to Lu- 
cina , who was the fame with Diana and Hecate , had 
been fo called from the Name of that Goddefs (a). 

Be that as it will, the ufe of facred Groves for the 
Celebration of Myfteries, is of very great antiquity, 
and perhaps of all others the moft univerfal. At firft, 
there were in thefe Groves neither Temples nor Altars; 
They were fimple Retreats, to which there was no ac- 

cefs 

(1) Geor.l. 4. j£n. 1 . 8, 

(a) See the Scholiaft on the fourth Book of the Hhtbaid of Sta¬ 
tius, Horace's Art of Poetry , Virgil *s JEneid\ B. 6. and Servius 
his Commentator. 
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cefe for the Profane ; that is, fuch as were not devoted 
to the fervice of the Gods. Afterwards, they built 
Chapels and Temples in them ; and even to preferve' 
fo ancient a Cuftom, they took care, whenever it was 
in their power, to plant Groves round the Temples and 
Altars, to inclofe them with Walls, Hedges, or Ditches; 
and thefe Groves were not only confecrated to the 
Gods, in honour of whom the Temples in the Centers'of 
them had been built, but they were themfelves a place 
of Sanftuary for Criminals, who fled thither for re- 
fbge. 

Mofes, to hinder the Hebrews, too prone to imitate the 
idolatrous Practices of the People about them, from fol¬ 
lowing.this pernicious Cuftcm, forbids them to plant 
Groves about the Altars of the true God: Ne confirito 
tibi lucum ullis arbonbus fecundum altare Jehova Dei 
tui, quod feceris tibi (i). Nay, every time this facred 
Legiflator commands the Jews to deftroy Idols, he or¬ 
ders them at the fame time to cut down the hallowed 
Groves: Aras eorum dejlrue , fj? con fringe Statuas , Lit- 
cofque fuccide (2): And in another place; Lttcos igne com- 
barite (3). The fame Orders were renewed to Gideon , 
and the Prophets always fpeak with indignation of the 
Kings of Judah and Ifrael, who had a Cuftom of facri- 
firing in the confecrated Groves. The Jews were fo 
prone to imitate the idolatrous Nations in this, that 
one of their Kings carried the Impiety fo far as to plant 
at Jerufalem one of thefe Groves, which Jcfias cut 
down, and burned in the Valley of Cedron (4). The 
Rabbins add, that the Jews were not permitted to enter 
thefe Groves, to cut a Tree of them for their ufe, to 
reft under their Shade, to eat the Eggs or the little 
Birds that neftled there, nor to take the dead Wood, 
.nay, nor to eat Bread that had been baked with that 
Wood; upon which, the Curious may* confult SeU 
den (5). 

• The 

CO Dent. xvi. 21. (2) Ex.xxxiv. and mother places. 

(3) Dent xii. {^) 2 Kings xxiii. 6. (5) De Jure Nat. & 

Cent. 1. 2. c. 6. 
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The facred Groves, in after-ages, c became extremely 
frequented: There they aflembled on Holidays, and 
after the Celebration of the Myfteries, they kept pub- 
lick Entertainments there, accompany*d with Dancings 
and all other demonftrations of the moft vigorous Mirth. 
TibuUus defcribes thefe Feftivals arid Entertainments, 
with a good deal of .Humour. 

Rufiicus e lucoque vehit , male fobrius ipfe, 

Uxorem plauftro , Progeniemque domim (1); 

They were at pains to deck thefe Groves with Flowers* 
Chaplets, Garlands, and Nofegays ; and hung them 
about with Donations and Offerings* fo Javifhly,' that 
tho 5 they had been lefs bulhy and condenfed, they 
would have been quite darkned thereby, and fhut out 
the very Light of Day ; which makes, Statius fay: 

. Hie arcus&fejfa reponere tela % 

Armaque curva fuum & vacuorttm terga Leonurn 
Figere , £5? ingentes aquantia cornua Syhas * 

Fix ramis Locus , &c (2). 

And Ovid fays: 

. . . ; . Equidem pendentia vidi 
Stria piper ram os (3) 

To cut down the facred Groves, or to wafte them* 
was a piece of Sacrilege, arid perhaps that which they 
thought the moft unpardonable. Lucan , fpeaking of 
the Trees which Ocefar caufed to be felled near Mar- 
rsille, , to make warlike Engines of them, well defcribes 
the Confternation of the Soldiers, who refufed to be in- 
ftrumental in this Work, till that great General taking 
an Ax, fell’d one of’em himfelf. Struck with a relu 
(ms Awe for the S anility of the Grove, they were fall 
of the Belief, that if they had prefumptuoujly attempted to 
(tit down any of its f tees, the Ax would have recoiled upon 
ihemfelves: 

Sed fortes tepuere manus , motique verenda 
Majeftate Loci , ft robora facra ferirent , 

In fua credebant rediiuras membra Lituras . 

h 

♦ 

(0 Lt. EL 11. v. 51. (2) Theb. 1 9- V. 588, 

[;) Met. 1 . 8. v. 722,' 
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It was lawful however to prune them, to clear them, 
audio cut down the Trees which they thought attra&ed 
the Thunder. We have the Hiftory of fome of thefe 
facred Groves, handed down to us by the Ancients, fuch 
as of thofe of Latina , of the Goddefs Feronia, of An- 
gujtus, and fome others. They all refembled one an¬ 
other, and were in equal Veneration. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Sanctuaries^ or Aiyla, 

* 

T H E Temples, Altars, and facred Groves, hav¬ 
ing been among the Pagans Places of Refuge 
for Criminals, we mull explain wherein this Right of 
Afylum confided, what were the Privileges belonging 
to it, and whence the Origin of the thing was derived. 
From the time that Men began to devote Places to 

D 

theWorfhip of the Gods(i), there to acknowledge 
them in an authentic and folemn manner as their Lords, 
and fovereign Difpofers of their Dediny, and to con¬ 
ceive hope of being aided by them, they believed them 
to be there prefent in a peculiar manner; and hence, 
that they might not feem inexorable towards others, 
while they were duplicating the Gods to be propitious 
to themfelves, it is highly credible that they looked 
upon thofe lacred Places, whither the Guilty had re¬ 
pair’d, as Sanctuaries inviolable. 

The Tabernacle and Temple of Jerusalem , were 
places of Refuge (2), and doubdefs the fird Altars railed 
by the Patriarchs were fo too, fince Mofes excludes 
Murderers, who fied for Refuge to thofe he himfelf let 
up. • The Cities of Refuge appointed by Mofes and 
Jcjhua , were like wife Afyles(3). Paganifm, which 
imitated many of the Cudoms of God’s People, from 
them, no doubt, had likewife taken this of appropriating 
Aiyla; thus, could we know the Date of the Founda¬ 
tion of their fird Temples and Altars, this would lead 

us 

(1) See an Extra# of the Differ t. of M. Simon upon the Afyk : > 
j*em. de PAcad, des Bel. Let. Tom. 3. p. 37. 

(2) Mac. 1 . 2. c. 40. (s) Num.xx.\v. Deut. iv. Jof. xx. 
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ns to the Original of this Privilege. We can only af¬ 
firm, that it is very ancient, without being able to de¬ 
termine, the precife time when it commenc’d. We know 
from Paufanias (1), that Cadmus granted it to the City or 
Citadel, which he built in Bceotia \ and it is probable, 
as M. Simon remarks, that this Prince, a Native of Phe¬ 
rnia , and in the Neighbourhood of Paleftine, having 
leam’d how much the Confluence of Criminals and 
Debtors into the Jewiflj Cities of Refuge had been of 
ufe to that People, had ufed the fame means, to draw 
Inhabitants into his. $ he feus for Athens , and Romulus 
for his new City [a), had recourfe to the fame piece of 
Policy, if we believe Plutarch (2). Diodorus Siculus (3) 
aflures us, that Cybele founded an Afyle in Samothracia. 
The Egyptian Hercules pafled for the Author of that of 
Canopus: That of Diana Stratonia at Smyrna, and that 
of Ten can Neptune , owed their Inftitution to Oracular 
Refponfes. But as this Privilege granted to Criminals, 
not only in the Temples apd nSar the Altars, but even 
in the Cities that claimed it, and actually enjoyed it time 
immemorial, was capable of producing very bad Con- 
fequences, and of authorifing Crimes in hopes of Im¬ 
punity, the Afylum was retrained to involuntary Of¬ 
fences. This, according to Thucydides (4), was the way 
how the Athenians repelled the Charge of the Boeotians , 
by letting them know that their Altars were only Sanc¬ 
tuaries for Crimes of this fort.' We learn from Titus 
Liviits (5), that the Murderer of King Eumenes was ob¬ 
liged to quit the Temple of Samothracia , where he had 
taken fandtuary. 

Thus the Afyles were properly for involuntary De¬ 
linquencies, for thofe who were opprefled by an unjuft 
Power, for Slaves ill ufed by cruel Mafters, and for 
Debtors who were injurioufly dealt with. But as the 
wifeft Inftitutions are liable to be abufed, even Crimi- 
nals condemned to Death, found a fecure Sandfcuary in 

R 2 the 


(1) In Tceot. 

(a) This San&uary of 'Romulus was between two facred Groves, 
named from thence, inter duos Luc os. 

(2) In his Life oiThejhs. {3) In Rom. 1 , 3. (4) fiiltl. 

til Dec. 5.I. g. 
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the Temple of Pallas at Lacedemon \ Bankrupts, in that 
of the Gcddefs Hebe at Pbliits , and in that of Diana 


at Ephefus (i). 

It was not only Cities and Temples that fervid for 
San&uaries; the facred Groves, the Altars, wherever 
they were, the Statues of the Gods, thofe of the Em¬ 
perors, and the Tombs of Heroes, had the fame Pri¬ 
vilege ; and it was enough for a Criminal to be within 
the compafs of thole Groves, or to have embraced an 
Altar, or the Statue of fome God, to be in perfedt 
Safety. Being once withiil the Proteftion of an Afyle, 
the Criminal remained at the feet of the Altar or Statue* 
and had his Vidtuals brought to him, till he found the 
opportunity of making his efcape, or of fatisfying the 
offended Party. 

The Afyle was not always inviolable; either the 
Offender was fometimes forcibly torn from it, or left to 
die there for Hunger, by cutting off his Provifions, or 
walling about the placetff Refuge, as the Ephori did to 
Paufanias , as we learn from Cornelius Nepos (2). I he 
Sanctity of the Afyles would no doubt have been oftner 
violated than it was, had it not been for the Punifh- 
ments appointed by Gods and Men, againft the Pro- 
faners; I fay the Gods, becaufe the Calamities that 
fometimes enfued upon the Profanation of thofe Places, 
were conftrued to be the Effedt of divine Vengeance. 
This accordingly was the Judgment pronounced upon 
the defokting Plagues that befel Epirus, after the Mur¬ 
der of Laodamia, who was flain in the Temple of Diana, 


TheHiftory is thus related by Juftin, There were none 
remaining in all Epirus ,ofthe Blood Royal,but Nereis *nd 
Laodamia her Sifter. The former married the Son of Gcio 
King of Sicily ; and Laodamia, who had fled for Refuge 
to the Temple of Diana, was aflaflinated there by the 
People : But the Gods revenged this Sacrilege by 

Plagues and Calamities, which proved the Ruin of al- 

moft the whole Nation. To Barrennefs, Famine, and 

Civil War, fucceeded other Wars, which brought all to 

the sreateft Extremity 5 and Milo , he who had gi ye11 
0 ■ that 


41) Fol. 1 a . Fauf. in Cor, Cicer. 6. in Verrem. 
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that unfortunate Princefs her mortal Wound, was feized 
with Madnefs to fuch a pitch, as to tear out his own 
Bowels, and died in extreme Agony on the twelfth 
day after the Murder (i). 

They pronounc’d the fame Judgment upon the in¬ 
famous Difeafe that finilh’d the days of Sylla, who had 
violated the Right of the Afyles. The Oracles con- 
fulted after fuch kind of Profanations, prefcrib’d, not 
only for the Offenders, hut for whole Cities, folemn 
Expiations, or publick Reparations to be made; and 
thus the Lacedemonians were obliged to ereft two Sta¬ 
tues of Brafs to the unhappy Paufanias , in the very 
Place where he died. 

Though M. Simon, of whofe Differtation I have 
given an Abftraft, feems to think that all theTemples, 
facred Groves and Altars, &c. were Afyles, there is 
however, a great deal of probability, that all thefe 
Places did not enjoy that Privilege ; and what I take to 

be a convincing Proof of it is, the Exceptions which 
the Ancients make, in afcribitig it to certain Places, 
without taking notice of others. Thus, according to 
P.rnus, the Temple of Compaflion was anAfylum,at 
Athens, and probably at Rome too, where one was built 
to the fame Divinity. In like manner, the Temple of 
Diana at Ephefus enjoyed the fame Privilege, accord¬ 
ing to Cicero (2) ; as well as that which was built at E- 
firus in honour of the fame Goddefs, as we learn from 
faftin (3). 

Be that as it will, the Afyla occafioned more harm, 
by the Impunity they gave to Offenders, than they did 
good by protedting fome that were innocent; and Jj- 
krius, as has been faid, was obliged to abolilh them. 

(1) Jail. 1 .28. cap. 3. (2) InVerrem. (3) L. 28. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Of the Statues of the Gods y and of the Manner of 

reprefenting them . 


A FTER having fpoke of the Temples and Altars, 
fomething is neceflary to be faid of the Statues of 
the Gods, of the Places where they were fet up, and of 
theManner how thofe Gods were reprefented. To re¬ 
duce within bounds a Subjeft in itielf fo exteniive, I 
ihall firft examine what the Figures of the Gods were, 
before Sculpture was invented. 2. What they were, 
when this Art was but rude and imperfefe. 3. The 
pitch of Perfeftion to which Statuary was afterwards 
carried. 4. The Materials they ufed for the Statues of 
the Gods. 5. The extreme Greatnefs or Smallneft of 
feme of thofe Figures. 6. The Places where they were 
Hioft ordinariiy fet up. 7. Laftly, by what Symbols 
the Gods were therein diftinguiftied. 

. For the firft Article, it fuffices to recollect what we 
have faid in the fourth Chapter, upon the rude man¬ 
ner in which they reprefented the Gods, before the In¬ 
vention of Sculpture. It is equally impoftible and ufe- 
Ids, to find out when and by whom that Art was in¬ 
vented. Its Origin is loft in the moft remote Antiquity. 
It is enough that we know, the Egyptians had it in 
iVfq./fj 5 s Time, and perhaps, long before the Statues of 
their Gods, ipofc.cn of i:i the Books of that facred Le- 
gifiator ; the Statues of their God Jpis y too faithfully 
imitated by the Israelites , who worfnipped him in the 
xVildemefs, under the form of an Ox or Calf, prove 
it beyond contradiction; and I make no doubt, but in 


the very time when the yet rough ana barbarous Na¬ 
tions vvorfhipped either A ape Ids MafTes, or Ample 
Trunks ot Trees, Sculpture was then kn'own, not only 
in Egypt? but aifo in Syria, and the adjacent Countries. 
For the Arts fprur.g originally from the Countries I 
bare named, were but gradually propagated to the 

Yy P’l 
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At firft Sculpture itfelf was extremely rude, and rofe 
but (lowly to that height of Perfection when it became 
admired, efpecially in Greece , for the Mafter-pieces it 
form’d. Confequently we may fuppofe, that the firft 
Statues of the Gods, tho’ modelled by this new Art, 
were (till exceeding coarfe. The Legs and the Arms 
were not fcparated, but joined to the reft of the Matter 
which they made ufe of to the Formation of the Figure. 
They had the Eyes fliut, and at moft the Arms hang¬ 
ing down, and as it were glued to the Body, and the 
Feet joined ; neither . Expreffion, nor Attitude, nor 
Gefture. They were moftly fquare, and like mifi-lhapen 
Figures, that ended like thofe Figures called femes *. 

The Cabinets of the Curious furnifh feveral Models 
ofthefe Statues-, they are dug up yet every day, efpe¬ 
cially in Egypt, and the moft uncontroverted Mark of 
their Antiquity, is when they, are fuch as I have de- 

fcribed them. 

They continued in this State, at lead: in the Weft, 
until Deialus,. that is, until the time of Minos the Se¬ 
cond, and of fbe feus. This is not the proper place to 
fpeak of that celebrated A rtift, the Article abouthim will 
k found in its proper place; but I' (hall only fay, that 
k had the art of giving to his Statues, Eyes, Feet, and 
Hands. In fome meafure he put Soul and Life into 
them, and fo furprizing was this Change, as to give 
rife to a common Report of his having animated them, 
made them walk, &c. The Statues of the Gods im¬ 
prov’d by this, it was to bring them to perfection that 
the moft flcilful Artifts mainly apply’d themfelves ; and 
time at length produced the Mafter-pieces of a Phidias , 
Praxiteles , Myron , which were the principal Orna¬ 
ments of Greece , and drew the juft Admiration of Per- 
tons of Tafte, as at this very day do thofe of them that 
are yet remaining. Such, among others, are the Venus 
of Medicis , the Antinous, the Hercules , and the fine 
7 ttpiter fti 11 to he feen at Verfailles . 

R 4 How- 

* Vide Montfancon *s Antiquity, V. 1. B. 3. c. 9. where thofe Fi« 
pfes are reprefented. 
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However, frotn I know not what Veneration for 
Antiquity, they (till kept up the old Tafte, in thofe 
Statues they called Hermes's. 

That was the Name they gave to thofe Statues of 
Mercury , that were of a fquare Figure, ordinarily with¬ 
out Feet, and which were placed in the crofs Streets, 
upon the High-ways, before Temples, and before 
Houfes. Cicero remarks on this Occafion, it was un¬ 
lawful to place them upon Sepulchral Monuments, but 
he gives no Reafon for it. It would feem, on the con- 
trary, that thefe were the Places with which they fuited 
beft, fincethat God had the Charge of Souls, and it 
was he who conduced them into the infernal Regions, 
and brought them back from thence. 

Tho* the Hermes's ought to have flood only for the 
Statues of Mercury , fince they bear his Name, yet it w$s 
given to all thofe which imitated their Form. Thus, 
when it was Apollo they reprefented, they named them 
Hemapollos . If it was a Buft of Minerva , in Greek 
Athene , they were Ailed Hermatbetue *, and Hermero. j, 
thofe that reprefented the Buft of Cupid* whofe Greek 
Name is Eros* and fo of others. In fine, this an¬ 
tique manner was ftill preierved in the Statues of the 
God Terminus , which were nothing but mif-fhapen 
Stones. 

The Cities of Greece , notwithftanding the Advance¬ 
ment of Sculpture, were full of thofe forts of Statues; 
and from Tbutydides we learn, that in one night the 
Heads of all thofe that were at Athens , were cut off. 
Alcibiades , we know, was fufpected to have been the 
Author of this Impiety, and was banifhqd for the fame. 
As to the manner in which the Statues of the Gods 
were to be made, no Rule was laid down. 

Sculpture being an Art which imitates Nature, both 
in the Defign and Solidity of its Materials, it has for 
its Subject, Timber, Stone, Marble, Ivory, different 
Metals, as Gold, Silver, Brafs, precious Stones, t$c. 
As it comprehends alfo Founding, which is Subdivided 
into the Art of moulding Figures in Wax, and that ot 

cafting all forts cf Metals; the Statuaries were at liberty 

to 


* 


1 
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to ufe all thefe Materials, and all thefe Forms for the 
Statues of the Gods. Hiftory informs us, there were 
fome of ’em of each fort y fome made of Wood, the 
moft precious of its kind and lead liable to Corruption, 

That of Jupiter at Sicyon,' was of Box-wood; and at 
j Ephefus, that of Diana was of Cedar. Elfewhere, they 
were to be met with of Citron-wood, of Palm-tree, of 
Olive-wood, of Ebony, and of Cyprefs. We have al¬ 
ready fpoke of thofe golden ones that were in the 
Temple of Belus at Babylon , and of Apollo at Delphos . 
We have given a Pefcription of that of Jupiter Olym¬ 
pus, where Gold was artfully blended with Ivory, E- 
bony, and precious Stones; a Mafter-piece, which, as 
Pliny tells us, no body durft imitate: Prater Jovetn 
Olympium quern nemo amulatur(i). It would be to no 
purpofe to dwell upon thofe of Marble, or of Stone, 
whofe number was immenfely great/ I have named 
the principal Artifts, who of thofe different Materials 
had compofed Mafter-pieces of Skill. One who has 
the Curiofity to find Statues of Gods, of all the Forms 
and Materials I have mentioned, needs but read Pau- 
fanias , who deferibes of ’em of all forts. 

Generally fpeaking, the Statues of the Gods, after 
the Invention of. Sculpture, were nothing but of 
moulded Earth, and brittle like Ample Vafes. This 
Art of moulding Earth or Clay, is called j fiffilis, and 
the Works it produces, jiftilia. .The facred Writers, 
efpecially the Prophets, are continually reproaching the 
Pagans for worfhipping thefe forts of Idols. In later 
times, thofe Statues were laid over with different Co¬ 
lours, and at laft they were gilt. The Romans , whofe 
Religion for a long time declared the Simplicity of their 
Manners, were very late in beginning to have thefe 
gilded Statues \ till then they had only the: Colour of 
the Earth of which they were made. Pliny praifes,this 
primitive Roman Simplicity. Men, fays he, who Jin- 
cerely honoured fuchGods, give us no reafon to beajhamd 
of 'em. Ha turn effigies Deorum erant laudatiffima * nec 
pnitet nos illorum qtii tales Deos cohere. To them, 

con- 


(1) Plin. 1 .34. c. 8. 
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continues he. Gold was of no confideration, either for 
themfel ves or for their Gods. Juvenal fpeaking of the 
earthen Statue, which * Tar quin the elder fet up in the 
Temple of Jupiter , calls it the earthen Jupiter , whom 
Gold had not tarnifh’d nor defiled, 

FiSilis , et nullo violatus Jupiter auro. 

\Titus Livius has inform’d us at what Period gilt 
Statues were firft introduced ; it was, according to him, 
under the Confullhip of P. Cornelius Cethcgus , A. U. C. 

57 1 * or 57 2 - 

As there was no fixed Rule as to the matter of the 
Statues of the Gods, there was as little for their fize, 
and it depended upon the Caprice of the Workmen, 
or the Will of thofe by whom they were employ’d, 
either to make them great or finall. Accordingly while 
the Egyptians valued themfel ves upon thofe Colofial 
Statues that were to be feen in the Porches of their 
Temples, frequently nothing was to be found within 
thofe Edifices but fome pitiful Monkeys or Pygmies, 
which provoked the Contempt and Ridicule of Specta¬ 
tors ; witnefs Cambyfes , when he was introduced into 
the Temple of Vulcan at Memphis , as we faid above. 

Greece chofe fometimes to imitate the Egyptian Man¬ 
ner in thofe Coloflus’s, and had feveral Statues cf her 
Gods of an enormous bignefs. That of Jupiter Olym- 
pius , whereof we have given a Defcription \ and feve¬ 
ral others beiides were much larger than the Life ; but 
the mofi extraordinary one, was the Coloffus at Rhodes , 
reprefenting Apcllo , which was looked upon as one oi 
the feven Wonders of the World. This Statue, done 
by Chares , was twelve Years in nnifhing, and its height 
was feventy Cubits, being fo placed, that its two Feet 
flood upon the two Moles, which formed the Har¬ 
bour of Rhodes , Ships at full fail palled through be¬ 
tween its Legs. We may judge of what au enormous 
Size this CoiofTus muft have been, when few Perfons 
were able to embrace one of its Thumbs. Notwith- 
ftanding the weight of this prodigious Mafs , notwitfi- 
fianding the dangers of the Sea, and for how long 
time it was expoled, yet it continued ftanding for the 
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(pace of 1360 Years; and its Fall at laft was only ow- * , 
ing to an Earthquake. A Jewifh Merchant bought it 
from the Saracens *, and having taken it to pieces, load¬ 
ed nine hundred Camels with it. ' 

Nor was it only the Egyptians and Greeks who had 
thofe Coloflal Figures, the Romans would needs imi¬ 
tate their Example ; and at Rome there were no fewer 
than five of them, two of Apollo , two of Jupiter , and 
one of the Sun, (for the Sun was often diftinguifhed 
from Apollo \) not to mention two others, one of them 
reprefenting Domitian , the other Nero: But as if Sta¬ 
tues of this fort had of right belong’d to none but Gods, 
they caufed an Apollo* s Head to be fet on the latter. 

Thefe Works were Curiofities of their kind ; but for 
the mpft part the Statues of the Gods imitated beautiful 
Nature, efpecially wheri they were to be planted with¬ 
in the eafy reach of the Eye. Thus, thofe of the Gods 
were a Degree larger and more robuft than thofe of the 
Goddeffes, with refpeft to whom the expert Artifts 
made it their bufinefs chiefly to imitate the Softnefsand 
Delicacy of the Sex. 

There were however Gods, whofe Statues were ordi¬ 
narily little, and perhaps there was a Neceflity for 
them to be fo. Thofe of the Pataici or Patari, which 
they fet upon the Sterns of Ships, were of this kind, 
if we credit Herodotus (T), as alfo thofe of the Lares , 
the Cabirii and fome others. There were others, 
whofe Statues were monftrous, reprefenting the Heads 
of a Dog, a Cat, a Goat, a Monkey, a Lion,. as 
we ihall (hew when we come to the Gods of Egypt. 

The number of Statues of the Gods was immenle, 
not only in Greece and Italy , but likewife in the eaftern 
Countries; and nothing fets it forth to us more ftrong- 
ly, than that Scripture-Expreflion, which ftiles Chal¬ 
dea a Land of Idols. Accordingly they occur’d every 
where, in Temples, where they were upon Pedeftals, 
or fet in Niches *, in pubiick Places, at the Gates of 
Houfes ; and without the Cities, in the Highways and 
Fields. Their Veneration for them was carried as high 

as 
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* 
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as pebble : they would not pafs by them without pro- 
ftrating themfelves, or putting their Hand to the 
Mouth, as a Mark of Adoration. On them their 
whole Confidence depended; to them Vows were 
made, &crifices offer’d, Prayers addrels’d. From them 
they expected Health and other Bleflings, as well as 
Deliverance from Evils, and from publick Calamities, 
This Veneration and Confidence were owing not only 
to their being Reprefentations of the Gods, but alfo to 
. their Belief,that in them the Gods themfelves refided,and 
co.ifequently were liftening to their Vows and Prayers. 
On the Holidays of each of thofe Gods, care was taken 
to deck their Statues with all the Embelliftiments they 
could devife; Ribbons, Fillets, Boughs, were all ap- 
ply’d to that ufe. They were anointed with Oil, or 
befinear’d with Wax, to give them a greater Luftre •, 
and this Cuftom was efpecially praftifed towards their 
Dii Lares and Penates. Tho’ the manner of reprefent- 
ing the Gods was not uniform, there were however 
certain Ufages generally obferved. Thus to Jupiter was 
given a noble and majeftick Air, which fpoke the So¬ 
vereign of the World ; and he appeared always with a 
Beard. Apollo , who is painted like a young Man, wears 
none. Bacchus fometimes has one, and then he is 
called Barbatus ; but molt frequently he has it not. Juno 
appears with an Air becoming the Confort of Jupiter , 
and Queen of the Gods. Minerva has a mafeuline 
Beauty but fweet, fuch as is befitting the wifeft and 
chafteft of Goddeffes. Venus , on the contrary, exhi¬ 
bits I know not what Softnefs and Effeminacy, which 
fpeaks forth the Mother of Love. Mars has a war¬ 
like Mien ; Neptune has a ftern awful Look, 

The Gods, generally, wore upon their Statues the 
Symbols confecrated to them. Thus Jupiter ap¬ 
pears with his Thunder ; Apollo with, his Lyre ; Nep- j 
tune with his Trident; Pluto with the fame Scepter, ,1 
but only two-forked \ Bacchus holds in his hand Clu- 
fters of Grapes; Ceres Ears of Corn ; Hercules his 
Club ; and Diana her Arrows and Quiver. The Dog 
appeals in the Statues of Mercury s the Owl in thofe of 

1 Minerva * 
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Minerva ; and the Serpent wreath’d about a Pillar ; in 
thofe of Efculapius The Chariot of Neptune is drawn 
by Sea-horfes *, that of Venus by Doves; that of Juno 
by Peacocks; and that of Cybele by Lions. Sometimes 
thofe Symbols are Angle, fqmetimes multiplied ; and 
when it appears, they are proper to fevcral Gods, the 
Statues that bear them get the Name of Pantheons ^ 
fuch as are for the moft part thofe of Harpocrates , and 
fome others. The Egyptian Statues were more charged 
with Symbols than thofe of the Greeks and Romans , as 
maybe feen in the Antiquaries. The Symbols-were taken 
either from Trees or Plants, or fuch Animals as, for 
fome particular Reafohs, were dearer to the Gods than 
others, as fhall be Ihewn in fpeaking of the Sacrifices* 
Offerings, and Vi&irns, which were commonly taken 
from things wherein they were thought, to take de¬ 
light. 

The reafons of this Preference given by the Gods 
were fometimes myfterious, and the Ancients durft not 
reveal them ; but then it is frequently an eafy matter 
to fee thro’ them. Thus, to give but a few Examples, 
the Laurel was belov’d by Apollo for the fake of Daph¬ 
ne \ the Pine by Cybele, upon account of Atys ; and 
the Poplar by Hercules , becaufe he had fetch’d one from 
the Country of the Hyperboreans , &c. 

For the moft part, the Statues of the Gods were Am¬ 
ple, and prefen ted but one Angle Figure; fometimes 
they were group’d, and contain’d feveral Figures toge¬ 
ther. The Philofopher Albricus , who has left us a 
final 1 Latin Treatife upon the manner of reprefenting 
the Gods, feems to have particularly confidered thefe 
laft Figures ; as one may be eafily convinced by read¬ 
ing that fmall Piece, and by the Example of Saturn , 
which I am going to quote. 

Saturn , fays he, the firft of the Gods,, was piflured 
under the Figure of an old Man, with grey Hairs and 
along Beard, Hooping with Years, his Mien fad and 
dejefted, his Head veiled, and his Complexion pale 
and wither’d \ in his left hand he holds a Scythe, and 

a Serpent biting its own Tail; and in the right a young 

Child, 
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Child, which he is juft going to devour. He has by 
him Jupiter , Neptune , Pluto * and Oj)j his Wife, 

one of whofe Hands is extended, to denote her Readi- 
nefs to relieve all the World ; while, with the other, 
Ihe is prefenting Bread to thofe who might have need 
of it. 

When we come to the particular Hiftory of every 
God, we ftiall defcribe the Manner in which he was 
wont to be reprefented. 

w 

CHAP..X, 

Of the Sacrifices and ViSlims, 

S Acrifice is an Aft of Religion, whereby Man ac¬ 
knowledges the Divinity of him to whom he offers 
it up, profefles to honour him in the moft folemn 
manner, to thank him for Bleflings received, and to 
fupplicate him for new ones. In the firft times of Pa- 
ganifm, the Worlhip paid to the Gods was exceeding 
fimple. The Egyptians , if we believe Tbeophraftus , 
cited by Porphyry { i), made an Offering in ancient 
times to their Gods, not of Incenfe and Perfumes, but 
of the green Herbs, which they gathered, and pre- 
fented to them as the firft Productions of Nature. 0- 
vid paints very well the Simplicity of thole primitive 
Sacrifices: No Incenfe , fays he, as yet was brought from 
the Banks of Euphrates, nor the fragrant Coftus from 
the Extremity of India. They were ftrangers then to 
the blufhing Saffron, and the richeft Offerings with 
which the Altars were crown’d, were Herbs or Bay- 
Leaves. 

Ihura nec Euphrates 5 nec miferat India, cofittm, 
Nec fuerant rubri cognita fila croci . 


Ara dabat fums berbis content a Sab inis 
Et non exiguo Lanrus adufta foco{i). 

The 

fi) Lib. de AbfL aped Euf. Prep. Evang. L. i, c. 9. (2) Faft. 

;b. 1, 
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The fame Theophraftus adds, that they join’d Liba¬ 
tion to thofe firft Sacrifices •, and doubtlefs it was Wa¬ 
ter they poured out in honour of the Gods: for the 
Egyptians 1 of whom he fpeaks, made ufe of no other 
Liquor, as we fliall fee afterwards. Pliny , MacYobius, 
Plutarch , Dionyfm of Halicarnajfus , and Thucydides , 
make frequent mention of the Simplicity of the Fefti- 
vals and Sacrifices of the ancient Egyptians , and of the 
Greeks and Romans , as may be feen in Vojfius , who has 
cited them in proof of this Truth (1). 

This primitive Simplicity lafted a very long time, and 
there were Places where it always fubfifted. Paufanias 
(2) fpeaking of an Altar at Athens , coiffecrated to Ju¬ 
piter the Moft High, tells us, that no living Thing 
was offered there, but that they made only limple Of¬ 
ferings, without fo .much as ufing Wine in the Liba¬ 
tions. This Cuftom was derived from Cecrops , who, 
in regulating the Worfhip of the Gods, and the Cere¬ 
monies he had brought from Egypt into Greece , ordain’d 
that nothing which had Life ftiould be given in Sacri¬ 
fice, but that they fhould only offer Ample Cakes, as 
we learn from the fame Author (3). 

As they offer’d in Sacrifice the fame things they fed 
upon, when Bread came to be fubftituted in the room 
of Herbs, they apply’d to that ufe a fort of Flower 
and Cakes baked with Salt. To-this cuftom Horace al¬ 
ludes : 

Non fumptuofa blandior hojlia 
Mollibit aver [os Penates , 

Far re pio, et faliente mica (4). 

To thefe Sacrifices they joined the Productions of the 
Earth, Honey, Oil, and Wine •, and when- they came 
afterwards to feed upon the Flelh of Animals, they 
began alfo to make Offerings thereof in honour of the 
Gods : For there always was a remarkable Connexion 
between the Food of Mankind and the Matter of the 
Sacrifices, fince the Law ordained, that one part of ’em 

ftiould 

(j) De Orig. & Progr. Idol. (2) Xa Att. {3) In AtC* 
P* 47. Hanov. 16x3. {4) L, 3. Gd 23. 
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fliould be eaten, and they were always accompanied 
with feafting, as we lhall fee in the Sequel. 

It would be hard to determine at what Period of time 
the ufe of bloody Sacrifices was introduced among the 
Pagans. No great ftrefs will be laid on the Authority 
of Qvidy who alledges, that the Sow was the firft ani¬ 
mated Viftim which was offered to Ceres ^ upon ac¬ 
count of the Ravages which that Animal makes in the 
Fields. 

Prima Ceres avid a gavifa eft fanguine fore£ 

Ulta fuas meritce cade nocentis opes (1). 

Homer at leaft will tell us, that the ufe of this fort 
of Sacrifices was common in the time of the Trojan 
War; and I don’t believe we have more early Exam¬ 
ples. I know that Paufanias fpeaks of the human Sa¬ 
crifice Lycaon offered up to Jupiter Lycaus (2) *, that 
the Authors of the Argonaut icks tell us, the Heroes of 
the Golden Fleece flow’d a Hecatomb in their Ship, as 
an Offering to Apollo ; that they mention a Sacrifice of 
the Deer taken in hunting, which thofe Heroes facri- 
ficed inftead of the other Animals •, but thefe Autho¬ 
rities are to be lefs regarded than Homer , the moft an¬ 
cient of Poets, and confequently nearer to the Events 
he deferibed. 

Be that as it will, there can be no doubt but the ufe 
of bloody Sacrifices in the Pagan World is of very 
great antiquity, if what is advanced by fome of the 
Fathersdpf the Church be true, that God accepted 
thofe forts of Sacrifice, and Mofes enjoin’d them to 
the Ifraelites , only to prevent their offering them to 
the Gods, as was done by the neighbouring Nations. 
But this Account is by no means juft; and it is certain, 
that in the true Religion thofe Sacrifices were as old as 
the World, fince Cain offered to God the Fruits of 
the Earth, and Abel facrificed to him Viftims taken 
from his Flocks, FaBum eft autem—ut off err et Cain de 
fruRibus terra munera Domino . Abel quoque obtulit de 
prhnogcnitis gregis fui y et de adipibuseorum (3). Noah 

at 

(1) Faft. L. 1. (z) See Paufanias in Ark (\) Gen. iv, 

v. 3, & 4. 
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at his coming out of the Ark, offered a Sacrifice to God 
of all the clean Animals : Et fattens de cunltts pecori- 
Inis et volanlibus mundis obtulit Holocauftum fuper al¬ 
lure (x). Now as Idolatry is but a Corruption of the 
true Religion, there is no doubt of its having borrow’d 
its Rites from thence, and in particular, the ufe of 
bloody Sacrifices, and that from the earlieft Ages. It 
is however as true, that there were Countries where 
this Praftice was not received till very late, and with 
reluftance too, as the Faft I am going to relate tefti- 
fies fufficiently. Among the Athenians , the Sacrificer, 
after having ftruck the Animal that was to be offer’d 
up, was obliged to fly with all his might. He was 
purfued, and to prevent his being arrefted, he threw 
away the Axe he had made ufe of, as being alone guilty 
of the Death of the Viftim. The Purfuers feized the 
Axe, and entered an Adlion againfr it. He, who 
fpoke in defence of the Axe, alledg’d it waslefs guilty 
than the Grinder, who had fharpen’d it; the Grin¬ 
der being queftion’d, laid the blame upon the fhar- 
lening Stone he had ufed, and thus it became an end- 
els Procefs : A Ceremony ridiculous indeed, but which 
proves the Averfion the Athenians had to bloody Sa¬ 
crifices. 

But it is fit to obferve, that at the very time they 
were accuftom’d to offer upVidtims which had Life, they 
did not forget the ancient Form of Sacrifices, which 
confided only in Herbs, Salt, and Meal; and to this 
they dill had recourfe, as the mod proper way to ap- 
peafe the Gods; which makes Horace fay, 

Te nihil attinct 

"Ten tare mult a c<ede bidentium (a). 

Thus, according to Fejliis and -Servius, they always 
threw Meal and Salt upon the Vidlims, upon the Fire, 
and upon the facrincing Knives. Sal et far , quod did - 
tur mola falfa qua & frons Vi 8 im<e> foci , et cultri af 
perguntur (3). Efkma Pompilius , as Pliny has it, even 
laid the Romans under a Prohibition not to ufe bloody* 

S Viftims, 

(i)Gen.vm. 20. (z) L. 3. Od. 25. (5) Servitis ia 

2 Ah, 
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Viftims, or any other Sacrifice, but thofe in which they 
employ’d Fruits, Salt, and Corn (1). Dionyfms of 
Halicarnaffus (2) feems to afcribe to Romulus what we 
have been faying of Numa 3 and he adds, that this U- 
fege was ftill fubfifting in his time, altho* they had fu- 
peradded to it thatof bloody Sacrifices. Plutarch obferves 
there were Gods among the Romans , among others, 
the God Terminus , towards whom they kept up the 
ancient way of offering up to them nothing that had 
Life. 

At laft, they came to fuch a pitch of Superftition, 
as to offer up human Vidlims. Who was the firft Am 
thorof the(e barbarous Sacrifices is not known ; but be 


it CbronosoYSaturn, as it is in the Fragment of Sancho- 
niathon , or Lycaon , as Paufanias feems to infinuate, or 

fome other, ftill it is certain, that this barbarous On- 
tom was propagated to almoft every known Nation. 
Fathers themfelves, adted by a blind Fury, facrificed 
their Children, and burned them inftead of Incenfe. 
Thefe horrid Sacrifices, prefcrib’d even by the Oracles 
of the Gods, were known in Mofes' s days, and confti- 
tuted a Part of thofe Abominations with which that 


holy Legiflator reproaches the Amor it es . The Mo¬ 
abites facrificed their Children to Moloch , and burned 
them in the Cavity of the Statue of that God ( 3). Ac¬ 
cording to Dionyfms of Halicarnaffus { 4), they offered 
Men in facrifice to Saturn , not only at Tyre and Car¬ 
thage , but even in Greece and Italy . The Gauls , if 
we may believe Diodorus Siculus (5), facrificed to their 
Gods their Prifoners of War * thofe of Tauris , all the 
Strangers who landed upon their Coafts ; the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Pella facrificed a Man to Peleus . Thofe oj 
Temeffa , as Paufanias has it *, offered every Year a 

young 

(i) Plin, 1 . iS. c. 7. (2} Lib. 2. (3) Lev. ch. xx 

{4) Lib. 5. (5) Lib. 3. 

* I (hall give this Story from Paufanias . Vlyjfes , fays he, hav 
ving in the courfe of his Voyages landed at Temeffa , there one 0 
his Affociates ravifh'd a Virgin ; for which he was honed to deatl 
by the Inhabitants. They were fo infelted by the Perfon’s Ghoft 
that they had Thoughts of leaving their Country: But the OracI 

of Jfollo directed them to offer an Attonement to the Ghoft or J)e 
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young Virgin to the Genius of one of Ulyffes* s AfTo- 
ciates, whom they hadftoned; and Arijlomenes ♦ the 
Mcffcnian, facrificed three hundred Men at one time. 
Strabo (1) mentions thofe abominable Sacrifices offered 
by the ancient Germans . Athanafnis gives the fame 
Account of the Phenicians and Cretans \ and f °.r.tullian 
of the Scythians and Africans . In. the Iliad of Homer 


we fee twelve Trojans facrificed by Achilles to the 
Manes of Patroclus. In fine, Porphyry gives a long 
detail of all the Places, where, in old times, they of¬ 
fer’d up human Sacrifices; among which he enumerates 
Rhodes, the Ifland of Cyprus , Arabia , Athens , &c. 

From all thefe Teftimonies put together, and from 
feveral others, which ’tis needlefs to quote, it follows, 
that the Phenicians , the Egyptians , Arabians , Ca- 
mnites, the Inhabitants of Tyre and Carthage , thofat of 
Athens and Lacedemon , the Ionians, all Greece , the Ro¬ 
wans and Scythians , the Albanians , the Allemans , the 

S 2 Angles, 

mon, by confecrating to Lima Temple, and there A'JWi k&t* 
£hi ctA]ayu'jcuKx twv gy yrapOi.at' t«v /'ejM/rJiv, give him 

yearly one of their raoft beautiful Virgins. They obey’d the Oracle, 
and were no more molefted by the Demon. Some time after Eutby - 
ms came to Temejfa, at the return of this annual Solemnity, and 
hearing how it was, defired Accefs to the Temple; where the fight 
of the young Lady thus barbaroufly devoted firll moved his Com¬ 
panion, and then his Love. He refolved to fave her if poffible, 
and accordingly waited the Arrival of the Demon, fought and van- 
quilhed him in his own Temple; upon which the Demon left the 
Country, funk in the Sea, and was feen no more. In Eliac. 
Poller. p. 535. Hanov. Ileave the intelligent Reader to judge, 
who this amorous daftardly Devil mull have bean. 

* I am forry to find that my Author has taken this Story upon 
trull, as Monfaucon and many others had done before him. The 
Faft is this, Arif.omenes offered to Jupiter at three different times 
the Hecatojtipbonia, a Sacrifice which none had a right to offer but 
one who had killed a hundred of his Country’s Enemies. This, 
Clemens Alexandrians, and after him Eufebius , improved into that 
of his facrificing three hundred Men, and among the reft fbeopom- 
pus. For not to infift on the Inconfiftency of this Adtion, with the 
generous and heroick Charader of Arijlomenes t we learn from Pan- 
fanias, that Eheopompus was. G reat Grandfather to that King of 
Sparta, who was Contemporary with Arijlomenes , and confequently 
that Tbeopompus mult have been dead a confiderafcle time before A- 
rijlomenes was born. Yid, Paufan, in MefTen. p. 244. & Rowe's 
Lives in Ariftom. 

(t) Geo. L. 1. 
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Angles, the Spaniards, and the Gauls were equally 
guilty of this horrid Superftition. 

The late Abbe de Boiffi, in a Diflertation he read to 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, a Copy whereof is 
printed (i), afcribes the Origin of that barbarous Cuf- 
tom of facrificing Men, to an imperfeft Knowledge of 
Ahrakanis Sacrifice. The Can a unites, fays he, the 
Amorstes, and the other People in the Neighbourhood 
of thole Places, where that holy Patriarch had lived, 
no doubt would hear honourable mention made of the 
Zeal and Steadinefs of that holy Man, who ftifled all 
the Impreffions of natural Affe&ion to an only Son; 
they probably knew fomething of the Rewards God 
promis’d to his Faith *, but being ignorant that the 
Sacrifice was not accomplilhed, they underftood the 
thing in the literal Meaning, and thought by imitating 
fo heroick an Aftion, to obtain the fame Benedictions 
from Heaven. And indeed, according to Poets and 
Hiftorians, it was Saturn who introduced the deteftable 
Cuftom of Jacrificing Men. No w Saturn , in the judg¬ 
ment of the bed Authors, is the fame with Abraham. 
The Proofs of it are clear ; but I mud refer them till 
\ we come to the Article of that God. 

The Ancients came at laft to fee thofe inhuman Sa¬ 
crifices in a true light \ and the Fafts which I am go¬ 
ing to relate, were the occafion at laft of their ceafing 
by degrees. An Oracle, fays Plutarch, having or¬ 
dered the Lacedemonians, in time of a Plague, to facri- 
fice a Virgin; and the Lot having fallen upon a young 
Maid named Helena, an Eagle carried off the facrificing 
Knife, and laid it on the Head of a Heifer, which 
was facrificed in her dead. The fame Author tells us, 
that Pelopidas Cat Athenian General, having, the Night 
before the Battle, been directed in a Dream to facrifice 
a fair Virgin to the Masses of the Daughters of Scedafus , 
who had been ravifh’d and affaffinated in the fame place; 
he under great Terrour, deliberated about the Inhu¬ 
manity of fuch a Sacrifice, which he believed to be o- 
dious to the Gods ; and feeing a red Mare, he facri- 

fesd 

(*) Mem. de FAcad. dei Bel. Let. T. i. p. 47- 
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fed it by the advice of Theocritus the Soothfayer, and 
gained the Victory. In Egypt, Amafis made a Law,, 
that only the Figures of Men fhouldbe offer’d up in- 
ftead of themfelves. In the Ifland of Cyprus , Diphi - 
his, in the room of human Sacrifices, fubftituted Sa¬ 
crifices of Oxen; as Hercules did in Italy waxen Heads, 
named OfcilU, inftead of real Men. . . 

Anciently the Head of the Family was equally King 
and Prieft, and he was the Perfon by whom Sacrifices 
were offered * but in later times, every State had 
Priefts and other Minifters, ordain’d to this Function, 
as we fhall fhew in the following Chapter. But yet at 
that very time when there were Priefts inftituted, the 
Head of the Family ftill retain’d the fame right. Thus 
we may diftinguifh two forts of Sacrifices j the private 
ones, which every Man might offer in his own Houfe, 
to his Lares or Penates (a) ; and the publick Sacrifices, 
eftablifhed by the Laws, for which there were Minifters 
authorifed,and a Prieft who prefided over them. Thefe 
forts of Sacrifices were offer’d at Rome and in Greece , 
according to certain Rules they were obliged ftridly to 
obferve. To this purpofe Cicero: “ Our Anccftors, 

“ fays he, have laid down Rules for divine things ; 
“ fo that for Ceremonies inftituted at high Solemnities, 

44 we have recourfe to the Priefts, who are well in- 
44 ftrudted in them; and for managing the Affairs of 
44 the Common-wealth, we confult the Augurs ,” &c v 

The principal Bufinefsof thefe Minifters confifted in 
making a right Choice of Viftims ; for, in order to be 
acceptable to the Gods, they were to have certain 
Qualities, of which I fhall fpeak immediately. They 
had likewife feveral Names given them. Such as were 
offered up the Day before the Solemnity, were called 
Pr<ecidane<e Hoftia ; as the Sow, facrificed to Ce¬ 
res before Harveft, was called Pr^cidanea Porca . A- 
gain, they gave the name of Succedane£ Hofiuc to fuch 

* • S3 * Sa- 

(a) See Virg. Mn. Lib. 4. where mention is made of the'Sacrifice 
JEneas offered in the Morning to his houlhold Gods a who had ap- 

* feared to him in a Dream. 
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Sacrifices as they offered up, when the former ones had 
been neglected ; and thus it was they attoned. for the 
Omiffion. There were others named Exim'ue Hojtia \ 
meaning not that thefe Viftims had any peculiar Ex¬ 
cellence, as the word properly fignifies, but that they 
were feparated from the Flock in order to be facrificed, 
eximebantur *grege. The Ewes that had two Lambs, 
which they facrificed with the Mother, were termed 
Ambigua\ Oves , and the Viftims whofe Entrails were 
adherent, Harungee jl or Harug<e( 1); fuch as were con- 
fumed, Prodigi# *, and fuch as had two Teeth higher 
than the reft, Bidentes (2). 

Of whatever nature the Vi&ims were, great care 
was to be taken in the choice of them; and the fame 
Blemifhes, that excluded them from Sacrifices among 
the Jews (3J render’d them alfo imperfeft among the 
Pagans ; whence it would feem that they borrowed fe- 
veral Rites from the Hebrews . Vojfiiis^ in his learned 
Treatife of Idolatry, has upon this Subjett entered into 
philological Differfctfions extremely curious, to which I 
refer the learned Reader. I (hall only fay here with 
JhL Pollux (4) that the Victim ought to be clean, 
not maim’d, without blemilh, without defeft, found, 
neither lame, nor deform’d ; white, and of an odd 
number, for the celeftial Gods ; black, and of an even 
number, for the infernal Gods. In fine, chofen from 
among Animals, Plants, or Fruits, that were agree¬ 
able to the Gods, to whom they offered \ for all forts 
of Viftims were not offered indifferently to every Divi¬ 
nity. It was commonly a Sow, big with young, that 
they offer’d to Cybele and to the Goddefs c fellus\ the 
Bull to Jupiter ; to Juno, Heifers, Ewe-lambs, Sheep, 
and at Corinth they facrificed to her a She-goat. To 
Neptune a Bull and Lambs, as appears from Homer. 

To 

* Macroblus however tells as from Varonius , that onfc reafon of 
their being call’d Eximia was, quod eximia fpecie qaafi offermh 
numinibus eliganfur. 

4 Or Amhegna, or Ambtegna. 

| Or Har-'viga', or Aring*; for the manner cf writing fome 01 
thofe words is uncertain. 

(1) Feflus. (2) Hyginus. {3) SeeLevit. (4) Lib. i.c. * 9 * 
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To Pluto , likewife a Bull; and to Proferpine a Cow, 
both of them black; and when that Goddefs was taken 
for Hecate , they facrificed to her a Dog, an Animal 
whofe Barking they thought drove away the Appari¬ 
tions fent by that Goddefs. The moft acceptable Vic¬ 
tim to Ceres, was the Boar and the Sow. They made 
her likewife an Offering of Honey and of Milk. To 
Venus the Dove, the He-goat, the Heifer, a white 
She-goat, fcSV. To Bacchus a He-goat. They facri¬ 
ficed the Cow and the Bull to Hermione, as we learn 
from Elian (1), who adds, that in thefe Sacrifices, a 
Bull, which ten Men had much a_do to mafter, of his 
own accord followed an old Prieftefs to the Altar. To 
the Sun fometimes Honey; but the Armenians and 
Maffagetes facrificed to him Horfes. To Apollo, for 
frequently he was diftinguilhed from the Sun, they of¬ 
fer’d the Ram, the She-goat, the Ewe, and the He- 
goat; and when they confounded ( him with the fe, 
a young Bullock, with gilded Horns, as an Emblem 
of his Beams: they offer’d to him likewife a Raven. 
To Mars, the Horfe, the Bull, the Boar, and the 
Ram. The Lufttanians facrificed to him He-goats, 
She-goats, and fometimes their Enemies. The Scythians 
offer’d to him Affes; and the Carians Dogs. We 
learn from Homer , that the Victims moft grateful td 
Minerva, were the Bull and the Lamb ; or, according 
to Fulgentius Planciades, Oxen, which had never 
known the Yoke. To Diana, Stags, She-goats, more 
efpecially among the Athenians ; and, in fome Places, 

Cows. To the Dii Lares, a Bullock, or an Ew-lamb, 
according to the Ability of thofe who offer’d. To 
them they alfo facrificed Cocks and Swallows, and the 
Hog, whence they got the name of Gritndiles. 

In fine, every God had his favourite Animal, Tree, 
or Plant. Among the Animal kind, the Lion was 
confecrated to Vulcan ; the Wolf to Apollo and Mars ; 
the Dog to the Lares and to Mars ; the Dragon to 
Bacchus and Minerva ; the Griffins to Apollo ; the 
Serpents to Efculapius ; the Stag to Hercules ; the 

S 4 Lamb 


(0 De Anim. 
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Lamb to Juno ; the Horfe to Mars ; the Heifer to 
Ifis. Among the Birds, the Eagle was facred to Ju¬ 
piter : the Peacock to Juno \ the Owl to Minerva \ 
the Vultur and the Wocd-pecker to Mars ; the Cock 
like wife to Mars, to Efculapius, Apollo, and Minerva \ 
the Dove and Sparrow to Venus ; the KingVFilher to 
Tztkys ; the Phcenix to the Sun, and the Cicada, a fort 
of Flying Infeft, to Apollo . Among the Fifties, which 
belong’d all to Neptune, the Concha Marina, and the 
final! Fifh named Apua, which Fejlus fays is produc’d 
bv the Rain, were acceptable to Venus , and the Bar¬ 
bel to Diana . Among the Trees and Plants, the Pine 
was confecrated to Cybele, for the fake of Alys ; the 
Beech to Jupiter \ the Oak, and its different Species, 
to Rhea *, the Olive to Minerva •, the Laurel to Apollo, 
from his Amour with Daphne \ and the Reed to Pan, 
from the Story of Syrinx j the Lotus, and the Myrtle were 
likewife confecrated to Apollo and Venus ; the Cyprefs 
to Pluto ; the Narciffus and the Maiden-hair, termed 
likewife Capilli Veneris, to Proferpine ; the A(h-tree 
and Dog’s-grafs to Mars ; Purflane to Mercury *, the 
Myrtle and the Poppy to Ceres the Vine, and its 
Leaves, to Bacchus', the Poplar to Hercules \ Dittany 
and the Poppy to Lncina * s Garlick to the DU Penates \ 
the Alder-Tree, the Cedar, the Narciffus and the 
Juniper-Tree, to the Furies ; the Palm to the Mufes 
the Plane-Tree to the Genii ; the Alder to the God 
Sylvamis ; the Pine to Pan, &c. 

If you except fome fymbolical Reafons, which have 
been tranfiently mentioned, for thefe forts of Confecra- 
lions, there is no poflibility of divining what the reft 
may be: 5 Tis probable, fince thofe diftindtions ot Vic¬ 
tims, or of Beings fpecially confecrated to fome Divini¬ 
ty, exclufive of others, were not known to the earlieft 
Ages of Idolatry, that all this Refinement was invented 

by the Priefts, who propofed thereby to imprint upon 
the minds of the People, a higher Veneration for the 
Gods. 

The Viflim being chofen in the manner we have 
faid, it wasdeck’d with Ribbons and Fillets: they gilded 

its 
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its Horns, kid upon its Head the Salt-Cake, Fruit, and 
Male-Frankincenfe (1); this is what they called the 
Immolation, Immolatio. Then came the Libation; it 
was of Wine, which the Pried fird tailed himfelf, and 
then gave to the By-danders to do the fame. After 
this litabatur ; that is, the Pried took fome Hairs be¬ 
tween the Horns of the Vidtim, threw them into the 
Fire, and then turning his Face towards the Eaft, or¬ 
dered the Sacrificer to day the Vidtim. Hardly was it 
dead, when the Pried plunged the facrifieing Knife 
into its Entrails, to fee if the Sacrifice was aufpicious, 
an per li latum for el ; and then they were explored by 
the Ilarufpex , in order to draw from them a favourable 
Omen. The next thing was to cut theVidim in pieces. 
Part whereof they roaded, and a Part they diftributed 
for the Fead. The Sacrifices were term’d ViElimaru, 
Pop*’, Cullrarii. The Pried, befides the Vedments 
appointed for his Fundions, was fure to be crown’d 
with a Chaplet of the Branches or Leaves of the Tree, 
peculiarly lacred to the God for whom the Sacrifice 
was j as of Oak for Jupiter, Laurel for Apollo, white 
Poplar for Hercules, of the Vine for Bacchus, the Cy- 
prefs for Pluto ; and fo of the red. 

But as there were different forts of Sacrifices, the 
Holocaud, the expiatory Sacrifice, the Sacrifice of 
Thankfgiving, and feveral others, their way of mana¬ 
ging the Vidim was accordingly different. In the Ho¬ 
locaud, it was wholly confumed by Fire. Sometimes 
they only fprinkled the Blood around the Altar; burnt 
upon it the Fat that inclofed the Entrails, and the Re¬ 
mainder was carry’d off, or eaten up near the fame 
Place where the Immolation was perform’d. There 
were portions which the Prieds only had a right to 
touch, others were diftributed, or carry’d off. It would 
feem alfo, that among the Gentiles, whatever was de- 
iign’d for ordinary Food, efpecially the Fleih of Ani¬ 
mals, was find offer’d up by way of Sacrifice; and hence 
the primitive Chriitians, while living in the midd of 

Pagans, were fo much upon their guard againd eating 

Meats 

(1) All thefe were not genera! for every Sacrifice. 
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Meats that had been offer’d to Idols. If this Account, 
which has been likewife followed by fome Authors, 
and which appears to be grounded upon Antiquity, is 
not ftriftly juft, this much at leaft is true, that all the 
publick Feafts were ulher’d in with Sacrifices, upon the 
Flefli whereof they feafted, as Atheneus (i) expreffly 
fays: To be fatisfied of this, we need only read Homer, 
Virgil , and other Ancients. 

From what has been now laid, we may conclude, that 
there muft needs have been in the Temples, and when¬ 
ever elfe they facrificed, different Apartments mark’d 
out; fome for preparing the Viftim, others for killing 
it, others for dreffing the Flefti, others, in fine, for ce¬ 
lebrating the Feaft; which laft, tho’ an Aft of Religion, 
was exceeding gay, and always accompanied with 
Dancing, Mulick, and Hymns fung in honour of the 
Gods. The Diviners among the Greeks , as Calchas , 
Mopfus, Amphiaraus, and many others; and the Harufl 
pices among the Romans , aflifted at the Sacrifices, to 
confult the Entrails of the Viftim, and give their Opi¬ 
nion of them. It belong’d to them to order the Time, 
the Form, and the Matter of the Sacrifices, efpecially 
upon important Occafions ; and they were not want¬ 
ing then to confult them, and follow their Deci- 
lions. . 

It was not always neceflary to bring a living Viftim 
to the Altar, fince, for want of other Animals, they 
went and flew fome in hunting, to be offered in Sacri¬ 
fice, as was already faid. Nor was the whole Animal 
offered to the Gods; the Thighs were the portion 
which was allotted to them, as Paufanias (2) remarks 
in general, with refpeft to the Sacrifices of the Greeks j 
and this part of the Viftim they burn’d upon a. clear 
Fire, made of Chips of Wood. Apollonius Rhodius (3) 
gives the fame Account: They flay, fays he, two Oxen, 
cut them into Quarters, and then into Pieces, fetting the 
votive Thighs apart by tbemfelves \ and after having co¬ 
vered 

r % * 

(1) Lib- 5. p. 192. (2) In Att. p. 42, and in Arc. p.518. 

Ear.pv. 1613. (3) Lib. 1. v. 432. 

* 

% 
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wred them with the Fat, or with the Omentum •which is 
Fat, they roqfl them upon Chips of Wood. 

The Sacrifices were always accompany’d with Liba¬ 
tions : This was a Liquor they pour'd out in honbur of 
the God to whom the Sacrifice was offered, and‘oft* 
times the Sacrifice itfelf was no more than a firhple Li¬ 
bation. In ancient times, it was only an Effufion of 
Water, while the ufe of Wine was not introduc’d, or 
was fo but in fome Places *, and what will appear fur- 
prizing, feveral Nations that celebrated the Orgies, or 
Bacchanalia , knew not, or at lead made no ufe of Wine. 
The Perjians, according to Herodotus (1), drank no¬ 
thing but Water. The fame may be faid of the Na* 
tions of Pont us, the Cappadocians and Scythians. How 
could the Arcadians, who of old lived upon nothing but 
Acorns, or rather upon a fort of wild Chefnuts; the 
Troglodytes, the Ichlhyophagi, and numbers'of vagrant 
People, who lived in the midft of Woods or in Caves, 
have any notion of the ufe of Wine ? And yet they had 
a Religion, Sacrifices, and Libations. Nations, even . 
more civilized, who knew its Ufe, fuch as the Egyp- j 
nans, durftnot, if Plutarch fays true (2), bring any of \ 
it into the Temples. And indeed, before Pfammeticus, \ 
the Egyptians made no ufe of Wine at all, nor offered ’ 
any to their Gods, believing it not to be agreeable to 
them, fince they looked upon it as the Blood of the Ti¬ 
tans, which mixing with the Earth, after Jupiter had 
thunder-(truck them, produced the Vine-tree. 

Akho’ for private Sacrifices there was no timefpeci- 
fied, yet in publick Sacrifices, they were very religioufly 
exa£t in chufing the Morning for the celeftial Gods, 
and the Evening or the Night-time, for the terreftrial 
or infernal ones. The Sacrifices made in honour of the 
laft, required peculiar Ceremonies. They facrificed to 
them no Vidtims but fuch as were black; for receiving 
whofe Blood, a Hole was prepared, and into it was the 
Wine of the Libation thrown. The whole Viftim 
was burnt, as in the Holocaufts, without referving any 
thing for the Feaft; for it was not lawful to eat the 

Meat 


(i) Lib. 1. (2) De Bid. & Ofir. 
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Meat that had been offered to the infernal Gods, and 
to the Manes (i). 

In fine, we may remark with Lucian (2), that the 
Sacrifices differd according to the quality of the Per¬ 
sons. The Husbandman , fiiys he, offers up an Ox ; the 
Shepherd^ a Lamb the Goat-herd) a Goat: There are 
feme *zbo make only a fimple Offering of Cakes or Incenft\ 
and he that has nothing , makes his Sacrifice by kiffmg his 

right Hand . 

We may further remark, that Sacrifices were become 
fo common, as to be offer’d upon almoft every Occafion 
in life; fince, befides thofe prefcrib’d by the Rituals, 
they were offer’d by Generals before Battel, as we may 
fee in ancient Authors, particularly in Paufanias (3): 
By thofe who were to found a City, as appears from 
the fame Author (4J: When they were to enter upon 
a Journey : In the common Affairs of Life. Under 
any Ailment, after a Dream; in fhort, they enter’d 
upon noEnterprizeof any importance, till they had firft 
implor’d the A fli fiance of the Gods, by this Aft of 
Religion. Eufebius cites (5) a Paffage from Porphyry 
concerning an Oracle of Apollo , which preferib’d the 
Form of Sacrifices. tc There are, fa id Porphyry, (after 
<c the Oracle,) Gods of the Earth, and Gods of Hell. 
<c To them, Victims are to be offered of Quadrupeds, 
“ of a black Colour; but with this difference, that for 
u the terrefirial Gods, the Victims muft be prefented 
“ upon Altars, and for the Infernal, in Ditches and 
<c Holes. To the aerial Gods, the Sacrifice is to be of 
<c Birds, whofe whole Body is to be burn’d by way of 
Holocauft, and their Blood pourid out around the 
<c Altar. Fowls are like wife to be offered up to the 
Sea-Gods, but the Libation muft be pour’d upon the 
iS Waves, and the Fowls are to be of a black Colour.” 
Whence we may conclude, that the Birds they offer’d 
to the celeftial Gods were white, ns I obferved already 
of the Viftims. But we are farther to obferve, 1. That 
atRome) when the Victim had any Spots, they whiten’d 


(i} See Ijhlorus. (2} De Sacr. 
• Cra'O. Evan. Lib. 


(5) InMeff. (4) Ibid. 
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It over with Chalk, and this Is what they called Bos ‘ 
(retains. 2. That they offer’d up to the terreftrial 
Gods, four-footed Beafts, provided they were black; 
thus it was with the Hog they facrificed to Ceres > be- 
caufe, as the fame Porphyry remarks, the Colour of the 
Earth is dark. Laftly, that as the Fillets, wherewith 
they adorn’d the Heads of the Viftims offer’d to the 
celeftial Gods were to be white, fo, thofe with which 
they drefs’d the Animals to be facrificed to the terref¬ 
trial or infernal Deities, were to be black (a). 

Sacrifices, as has been remark’d, did not always con- 
fift in offering up Animals: Oft-times they prefented 
nothing to the Gods but Fruits and Plants, as, to* P0- 
mona , and other Divinities *, oft-times Flower, or Cakes 
of Corn or Barley-meal. Of thefe, the Greeks made an 
Oblation in all their Sacrifices, of whatever nature they 
were. Homer calls thefe Cakes 'OjLoyJru ;; others were 
called Popana , and Prothymata , and thefe were mainly 
offered to Efculapius . Another fort of Cake was 
term’d Bous> the Ox, bec-aufe Horns were figured upon 
it, and this was appropriated to Jupiter Cceleftis , to A- 
follo , Diana , Hecate , and the Moon. Others were 
named Melyta *, becaufe they were kneaded with Ho¬ 
ney 5 thefe again were offered to c Trophonius . In fine, 
to conclude, there was another fort of Cakes called A» 
rixa, and another Hygieia , which they offer’d up to 
the GoddtL of Health. 

At Rome> thefe Cakes were made of Meal and Salt, 
they called them Ador , and the Sacrifices made of them 
yldorea Sacrifcia . According to Romulus 's Law, thefe 
Cakes were to be baked in an Oven ; for which pur- 
pofe heinftituted the Feftival called Fornacalia ; whence 
came afterwards, the Goddefs Fornax. 

After the Vidtim was (lain, there were Minifters 

* \ 

who held Veflels ready to receive the Blood, others 
with Inftruments in their Hands, either to flay or cut 

it 

(a) The Latin Word caruleus, made ufe of to exprefs the Co¬ 
lour of thofe Fillets, is frequently taken by the bell Authors, to de¬ 
note Black, tho* it is commonly underitood of a deep Blue. 

* Or Melithyia. 
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it into feveral pieces. It was obferved, that the Haruf- 
pex, the Flatten, or the Prieft, examined the Entrails 
of the Viftim, Exta, from thence to draw aufpicious 
Omens. We add here, i. That the Heart, the Liver, 
the Lungs, and the Spleen, were the principal Subjeft 
of their Attention. 2. That from infpefting the En¬ 
trails, came the manner of Divination, called Exit- 
fpicium. 3. That they made Obfervations alfo upon ths 
Motion of the Tail, when the Victim was juft expiring. 

If it was twilled, that fignify’d a difficult Enterprize: 
When it was turned downward, it prefaged an Over¬ 
throw y but if it was lifted up, it betoken’d a compleat 
Triumph. 4. That they drew alfo Prefages from the 
manner in which the Incenfe fparkled as it burn’d, as 
well as from the Smoak, and its different Motions or 
Contortions. 

When the Sacrifice was ended, if the Omens were 
favourable, it was then a perfect Sacrifice, which was 
exprefs’d by the fingle Word Litare ; for, that they 
were not all acceptable to the Deity to whom they were 
made. Martial tells us (1 \ 

Non quacmque mam viBima cafa lit at. 

So Plautus (2), 

Si Hercule iftuc unquam faBum eft , turn me Jupiter fa¬ 
ct at, utfemper facrificem , nunquam litem . 

If I am guilty of what you lay to my charge , may Ju¬ 
piter never accept a Sacrifice I jhall offer. 

Thus there was no true Sacrifice without the Lit at ion, 
if one may be allowed to adopt the Word. 

All the By-ftanders were oblig’d to keep filence, while 
they were killing the Victim, and burning it on the Al¬ 
tar; in the interval between the two, they might con- 
verfe with one another 5 whence came the Proverb, 
Inter cafa £5? porrefta . 

'When the Prieft was going to facrifice, a Herald 
cry’d before him. Hoc age , give your foie Attention to 
what you are going about. And in Greece , when he j 
approach’d the Altar, he ask’d, Who is here ? And J 

the Spectators anfwer’d, Many gGod People *. Then 

the 

(i) L. io. Ep. 73. (2) In Pern. * Ktytfoi* 
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the Prieft pronounc’d this Form, Begone all ye Profane , 
which the Romans thus exprefs’d, Procul efie Profani. 
They were efpecially careful to debar from thence. Rob¬ 
bers, Murderers,’ and all People of bad Lives: But 
this was not for all Sacrifices in general, at leaft in 
Greece. 

The Prieft who facrificed, had commonly his Head 
veil’d j I fay commonly, becaufe there were Sacrifices 
where they were to have the Head uncovered. As to 
this diftin&ion, Parties are not well agreed; Fabretti( i) 
-however, is of opinion, that they veil’d the Head, to 
facrifice to the twelve great Gods, and that to the reft, 
they facrificed uncover’d. Plutarch feems to infinuate, 
that the Prieft never had his Head cover’d but when . 
he facrificed to the celeftial Gods, fince he fays, that he 
who offer’d Sacrifice to Saturn , had his Head bare, be¬ 
caufe he was one of the infernal Gods. The antique 
Bas-reliefs reprefenting Sacrifices, fuch as are to be feen 
in Montfaucon (2) and elfewhere, give no great coun¬ 
tenance to thofe Diftin&ions. Only this we know, 
that in Greece the Sacrificer was always bare-headed. 

The Prieft, before facrificing, was to prepare him- 
fdf for it, efpecially by Continence, during the prece- 
ding Night, and by Ablution ; and for that purpofe, 
there was ordinarily at the entry into the Temple, Wa¬ 
ter where he purify’d himfelf. In ancient times, it 
would feem that they bath’d themfelvesin fome River; 
at leaft Virgil (3) makes Mneas fay, when he is ready 
to offer a Sacrifice, that he will not enter upon that Ac¬ 
tion till he has purify’d himfelf in Running-Water. 

. Donee me flumine vivo 

Abluero . 

But it is to be obferv’d, that this Ablution was only 
requifite in Sacrifices offer’d to the celeftial Gods ; \ 
fprinkling being fufficient for the terreftrial and infernal \ 
Gods. At Rome they never offer’d Sacrifice, till they j 
had ufher’d it in with a Prayer to Janus, for the Rea- j 
fon given by Ovid , that he kept the Gate which led to j 
the other Gods. This Prayer ended, a fecond was ad- * 

drefs’d 

(1) Col. Trait, p. 169, (2) Ant. Exp. T. 2. (3) 1 . 2. 
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drefe’d to Jupiter , then a third to Juno, or, according 
to others, to Vefta. After this, the Prieft encompaffed 
the Altar feveral times, lifting his Hand to his Mouth; 
then he poured Wine upon the Altar, from the Pa¬ 
tera : Laftly, he ordered the Sacrificer to ftrike the 
Vidtim ; which he did either with the Knife called Se - 
cefpita , or he knocked it on the head with a Mallet. 

Montfaucon (i) explains moft of the Sacrifices that 
are ftill to be found reprefented upon Marbles, and upon 
Bas-Reliefs \ fo that there is little occafion for me to 
Ipeak of them here, and the rather, that his Explica¬ 
tions fuppofe the Figures which one ought to have be¬ 
fore his eyes: but as in that Multitude of Sacrifices, 
fome were more folemn than others, fuch as the He¬ 
catomb, the Taurobolmn , and Criobolium , and fome 
others, I fuppofe it is incumbent upon me to give a 
fliort detail oPem here. 


Hecatombs. 

the fame 


In great Vidtories, or in time of fome 
publick Calamity, they fometimes offer’d in 
Sacrifice, no lefs than an hundred Oxen, or 


other Animals * this is what they called a Hecatomb: 
Sometimes it amounted to athoufand, tho’ very rarely, 


and then it got the Name of a Chiliemb. 

Capitolinus (2), fpeaking of the Hecatomb which 
was offer’d by Balbinus , after Max minus's Defeat, in¬ 
forms us at the fame time, in what manner this fort of 


Sacrifice was offer’d. c; They fet up in a place ap- 
pointed, an hundred Altars of Turf, and facrifice 
ct an hundred Sheep, and as many Hogs ; if the Sacri- 
“ fice is Imperial, they offer up an hundred Lions, an 
“ hundred Eagles, and as many other Animals. The 
<s Greeks , lays this Author, did the fame thing when 
cc they were infefted with the Plague.” Atbenaus 
adds, that they took the fame courfe after fignal 
Vidtories, for which he cites the Example of Con on the 
Lacedemonian Captain; who offer’d, fays he, a true 
Hecatomb. By this Phrafe, true Hecatomb, the Au¬ 
thor gives us to underftand, that the General a&ually 
offer’d up an hundred Oxen, for fometimes that Name, 


(l) Loc. C2L 


(2) In Balbino, 
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(viz. Hecatomb) was given to Sacrifices, where the 
hundred Animals were of another Species. From the 
Paffage in Capitolinas* we may refute the Error of thofe 
who maintain, that the Hecatomb was fo called, upon 
account of an hundred Oxen ot Bulls which were therein 
facrificed. Hefychins, and feveral other Authors, con¬ 
firm what Capitolinas fays, that in Hecatombs they fa¬ 
crificed other Animals as well as Oxen. To conclude, 
this kind of Sacrifice was of very great antiquity, fince 
there is mention of it in Homer (i), who fays, Neptune 
went into JEthiopia to receive the Sacrifice of the Heca¬ 
tombs, of Bulls and Lambs. *Tis a noted Story, that 
Pythagoras offer'd an Hecatomb for having found out 
the Demonftration of the forty-feventh Propofition in 
the firft Book of Euclid * 

We muft not omit the Sacrifice of Agroter <£, where 
they facrificed five hundred Goats every Year at Athens 
in honour of Diana , furnamed Agrotera, whether front 
the City Agros in Attica, or from a Surname given to 
that Goddefs, according to Rhodiginus, becaufe (he was 
always in the Fields. Xenophon refers the Inftitution of 
this Sacrifice, to a Vow made by the Athenians , of (a* 
crificing to that Goddefs as many Goats as they (hould 
kill of Perfians ; but the Slaughter they made of them 
was fo great, that it was impoffible for them literally 
toaccomplifh their Vow, which obliged them to make 
a Decree, binding themfelves to offer up every Year 
five hundred Goats in honour of her* which was ftill 
kept up in the time of that Hiftorian. 

The Taurobolium was a Sacrifice offered 
to the Mother of the Gods. This Sacri¬ 
fice does not appear to have been known in the firft 
Ages of Paganifm; fince the oldeftlnfcription that men¬ 
tions it, which was found at Lions , An. 1704', in' the 
Mountain Fourviere , informs.us, that this Taurobo¬ 
lium was offer'd under the Reign of Antoninus * A. D. 
160. But then it was very late before it was laid afide; 
the laft Infcripuon of it that we know, is in the Reign 
of Valcntinian the Third. 


faUrobolium . 


T 




As 


(J) Od.l.t. 


/ 
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. As none has given a better Account of the Ceremo¬ 
nies of the Taurobolium than M. de fiofe, in his Dif- 
fertation on the Infcription at Lions (i), I refer the Cu¬ 
rious to it, and lhall only obferve, in order to give 
fome Idea of the thing, that we have hardly any way 
of kno wing this fort of Sacrifice, but from Infcriptions 5 
the Ancients, at leaft fuch of them as are extant, being 
quite lilent upon this Article ; except Julius Firmicus , 
a Chriftian Author, Frudentiiis , and perhaps Lampri* 
dins , who fpeaking of Heliogabalus , fays, he was fo de¬ 
voted to Cybele , that he received the Blood of the Bulls 
that were offer’d up to that Goddefs. This Sacrifice 
was offer’d to Cybele for the Confecration of the High- 
Prieft, for the Expiation of Sins, or for the Health of 
the Prince, orofthofe who offer’d it. It was a fort of 
Baptifin of Blood, which they thought convey’d a fpi- 
ritual Regeneration, and whofe Rites and Ceremonies 
were different from other Sacrifices, But, as the Poet 
Prudentius has left us a particular Defcription of the 
Taurobolium, I lhall, for the Satisfadion of the Reader, 
give aTranflation of his Verfes. 

“ In order, fays he, to confecrate the High-Prieft, 
“ that is, to initiate him into the Taurobolium, a great 
cc Hole was made, into which he enter’d, drefs’d in an 
16 extraordinary Garb, wearing a Grown of Gold, with 
“ a Toga of Silk, tuck’d up after the Sabine Fafhioii, 
“ Above the Hole was a fort of Floor, the Boards of 
“ which, not being clofe joined, left ffeveral Chinks, 
“and befides, they bored feveral Holes therein.... 
“ Then they led up a Bull, crown’d with Feftoons, 
cc upon his Shoulders Fillets cover’d with Flowers, and 
“ having his Forehead gilt. Here the Vidim’s Throat 
“ was cut, fo as the reeking Blood came Breaming 
“ down upon the Floor, which being made like.a.Sieve, 
Ci let fall into the Hole as it were a Shower of Blood, 

» >4 

“ which the Prieft received upon, his Head, upon his 
“ Body, and Clothes. Not content with this, the even 
<s held back his Head to receive the Blood upon his 
“Face, he let it fall upon both Cheeks, upon his Ears, 

* “ Lips, 

{1) MeiR.ce I Acad. desBd. Let. T. 3. 
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“Lips, and Noftrils; nay, he open’d his Mouth, to 
“ bedew his Tongue with it, and jfome of it he.fwal- 

“ lowed. When all the Blood was drain’d, ; the Vic- 

♦ 

“ tim was removed* and the High-Prieft came out of 
“ the Hole. It was a horrible Speftacle to fee him in 
“ this plight, his Head cover’d over with BJood, clot- 
“ ted Drops flicking to his Beard, and all his&ajrments 
“ diftain’d. And yet, as foon as he appear’dj .he was 
“ received with a general Congratulation, and pot da- 
“ ring to approach his Perfon, .they adored him at a di- 
^ fiance, looking upon him now as a Man quite pure 
u and fanftify’d.” 

They who had thus received the Blood of the Tau- 
robole, wore their ftained Clothes as long as poflible, as 
a fenfible Sign of their Regeneration. 

2. It was not always for private Perfons the Tauror 
hole was made : This Ceremony was perform’d forrthe 
whole Body of Citizens, for -entire Provinces* for 
the Profpeiity of the Emperor, £sfc. Sometimes thefe 
Regenerations were for twenty Years; fometimes, in 
fine, the Archigalhis , or the High-Prieft of Cybele, ap¬ 
pointed it for certain Occafions (a). 

3. This Sacrifice of Regeneration did not always re¬ 
quire the facrificing a Bull: Sometimes the Victim was 
a Ram, and then it was called Criobolium . Sometimes 
a She-Goat, and then it* got the Name of Egibo- 
hum, or /Egobolium. Several of the Learned are; not 
agreed that this laft Vicflim was ufed in the Tauroboles* 
but only the Bull, and fometimes the Ram, when they 
would do honour to Atys 9 Cybcle’s Favourite,to whom 
the Taurobole wasfolely confecrated J alt ho’ Du Ghoul , 
Cmbden , Selden 9 and fome others* are of opinion that 
it was likewife offered in honour of Diana. 

Wefhall end this Chapter with fome general (jbfer- 
vations, in relation to the Forms; of Prayer ufed upon 
this occafion. • As they believ’d the Gods themfelves 
had indited thofe Forms, they were eonfidered as a 
thing fo eflential* that if he to .whom the pronouncing 

Of 

(a) The whole of this is drawflftom Inforiptions, and from the 
Differtation of M. di Bob. • • 
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of .them belong’d, did but forget or tranfpofe a Angle 
Word, they were perfuaded the Sacrifice would have 
no effeft. Thus, when Deans the Conful devoted 
himfelf to the infernal Gods, and with himfelf the E- 
neray’s Troops, he caution’d the Pontif Valerius Max- 
imus, to be exaft in pronouncing the Form prefcrib’d 
upon that Occafion. There were even Overfeers ap¬ 
pointed to take care that nothing of the Formulary was 
ibrgot > and that they might hear every Syllable which 
the Speaker pronounc’d, the Speftators were peremp¬ 
torily enjoin’d Silence. Moft of thofe Forms, if Jam- 
blicbus may be believ’d (1), like that of Theurgy, (a 
fort of Magick to be explain’d afterwards) were com- 
pofed at firft in the Egyptian or Chaldean Language. 
The Greeks and Romans, in tranflating them, kept in 
many of the original Words of thofe foreign Languages, 
fo that they frequently became a fort of barbarous and 
unintelligible Jargon; but (till the more barbarous and 
unintelligible, the more facred and revered, 

CHAP. XI. 

Of the Infrumenis they made ufe of in Sacrifice , 

and other Ceremonies oj Religion . 

A FTER having treated of Sacrifices and Viftims, 
I am to fpeak of the facred Inftruments ; but as 
it is hard to make my Readers ur.derftand the Defcrip- 
tion of them without Figures, they will have recourfe 
to the Antiquaries who have given Prints of them. 
What thev called Aetna, was a little Cheft- where. 

j 7 

the Incenfe was put, much the lame with thofe we 
have in our Churches; for thofe of the Ancients, that 
now remain, and that are to be feen in the Cabinets of 
the Curious, were not made after the fame Model, nor 
of the fame Metal. This Cheft or Box of Perfumes, 
is frequently to be feen upon ancient Monuments, in 
the Hands of the Camlli, or femetimes of the Vef 
tals . 

The 


(1) DeMyfl. 
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The Cenfer, or Thuribulum> ' was known to the An¬ 
cients, but there is now no Reprefentation of it to be feen 
in Monuments. The Greeks called this Inftrument 
<fbytniaterion 7 and it is eafy to fee what was the ufe 

°f it *. * # 

The Pr<eferriculum was a Vafe that contained the Li¬ 
quor made ufe of in Libations. Th e Difcus, a Bafon 
whereon the Flefh of the Vi&im was laid. . The Afpcr- 
pllum or Afperforium , which was much like our own, 
made ofHorfe-hair, or that of fome other Animal, 
with an Handle, ferv’d for fprinkling the Holy-Water, 
which was contained in a Vafe, whereof we have fome 
Reprefentation preferv’d in Monuments. 

The Patera , was an Inftrument ordinarily round, 
fomewhat hollow, and with a Handle. ' The ufe of it 
was to receive the Liquor that was pour’d into it from 
the Vafe, and to fprinkle it upon the Viftim $ which 

Virgil explains very diftinftly: 

Ip fa tenens dextrd Pateram pulcherrima Dido 

Candentis Vacca media inter cornua fudit (1). 

Ihe beauteous Dido , bolding the Patera in her right Hand 
purs the Wine between the Horns of the white Heifer . 

This Inftrument, made of different Metals, with 
fome variety in Form, is that which has fufferM Jeaft 
frgm the Injury of Time, and there are few Antiqua¬ 
ries but have feveral of them. 

« 1 

The Simpulum, in form pretty much refembling the 
Patertiy was a fort of Spoon, which, according to Fef 
UtSy they lifed in Sacrifices for making the Libations of 
Wine. Pliny (2) calls this Inftrument Simp avium, and 
fays fome of them were of baked Earth. 

The Augural Staff, which they called LituuSy like a 
fort of Trumpet, was fomewhat crooked at the end, 
and the Augur held it in his Hand when he was to ex¬ 
amine the Flight of Birds, in taking the Omens: It is 
commonly to be found upon Monuments and Medals; 

The Mallet, Malleus , was for knocking down thfc 
Vi&im, as alfo the Ax - 9 for both tliefe forts of Inftru- 

T 3 a . ; . Vents 

* For burning the Incenfe in timeoF the Sacrifice, 

(0 iEn.l.4. v. 60. (2) L, 35. c. 12. 
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meats are to be feen upon Bas-Reliefs indifferently, in 
the Hands of the Sacrifices. 

* 

The Secefpita was a fort of Hanger, which ferv’d to 
cut the Throat of the Victim: They were of different 
Forms, and even fome of them in a Cafe. Feftus give$ 
a juft Defcription of it. It. was, fays he* an Iron Knife, 
with an oblong Blade, and round Haft made of folid 
Ivory, faften’dtothe Blade with Gold and Silver, and 
ftudded with Nails of CyprianBx&fej which the Flamers , 
Plaminick Virgins, and Pcntifs made ufe of in Sacri¬ 
fice *, 

The Ligula y or Lingula , was a fort of Spatjula the 
Harufpices ufed, for exploring the Entrails of the 

Vidtim. 

♦ 

The Candelabrum was a branching Candleftick, on 
which they fet the Torches that burn’d in the time of 
the Sacrifice. 

t p • 1 ... 

The I)olalra y a great Knife which ferved for dif- 
membring the Vidhim (a). 

The Enclabris -f, mention’d by Mi$on y in his Travels 
thro* Italy , was the Table upon which the Vidtim was 
laid, for the convenience of examining the Entrails, and 
drawing Omens from them. 

The Gila was the Pot in which the Priefts boil’d the 
portion of the Vidtim that was allotted to them.. 

The Trumpet was a fort of Horn or Clarion which they, 
founded at the Ceremony of the Hecatombs y but at 
every Sacrifice there wasa Player on the Flute, who ac- 
company’d the Vidtim, while they were; conducing it 
to the Place where it was to be, offer’d, and play’d upon 
a double Flute during the Sacrifice,. as„ we fee in, ail the 

Monuments that we have remaining upon theSubjedt: 

The Urceolus was a fmaliVafe of Brafs, Silver, Earth, 
or fome other Material, which had .a ftrait Neck* and 

. - _ . • :. wide 


^ ^ ♦ j k 4 

# *CaItrum ferrenm qblongain, mapubrio rotundo, eburneo, fo* 
lido, vin&o ad capulum auro argentoque, fi x urn clavis sneis, sre 
Cypno, qao Flamines, Flaminicae Virgmes, Pontificefque pi SacH; 
£da utebantur. ; 

(af There is a Reprefent^pn of it in the fifth Vol. of the Aca- 
ofBellos Letfres. - ': - r : 

+ Or Andcbris. 
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wide Mouth, much after the Faflliori of our Burettes |i 
which the inferiour Minifters carry *d for ;wafhing the 
priefts Hands. They are often to he found upon ati r 
tique Monuments, in the Hands of thefe fort of Mi¬ 
nifters. ■ • -• : v ,Vf 

Altho* we are not to reckon Tripods in the number 

of Utenfils ufed at Sacrifices, yet, in regard they had 
them frequently in the Temples, in thofe'efpecially of 
Apollo , and fometimes ufed them for fupporting the fa- 
cred Vafes, it isneceflary to fay fomething of’em here; 
Without infilling upon the Diftin&ion of Athenhis , 
who admits only tv/o forts of them, that are' reduced 
to great and fmall Tripods, I divide them into threS 
kinds. Under* the firft I include, thofe ufed by the 
Pytbia, when fhe deliver’d the Oracles of Apollo in-the 
Temple of Delpbos. As the Exhalation, to which lhe 
owed her ptophetick Infpiration, iflued out of a Cave, 
as fhall be faid in the Hiftory of Oracles, and as .one 
who approach’d too near was in danger of falling into 
it, as fometimes happen’d, they contrived a three-footed 
Machine, which they fetupon the Rock, "and thereithe 
Prieftefs fat, for the convenience of catching thfe Exha¬ 
lations without any Danger. ’Tis of this fort of Tripods 
we read fo much in ancient Hiftory. ‘ The lecond kitid 
comprehends whatever flood upon three-feet; Vafes, 
Tables, or whatever eife it was; and .df thefe there was 
a vaft Quantity. In the third, I reckon'this votive 
Tripods, which Princes or private Perfons dedicated 
in the Temples of Apollo. Herodotus (i)‘fpeaksrof V 
golden Tripod, which the Greeks, upon their'Viftofy 
over the Per fans, it nt to - Delpbos :\In the y dhi)Jwn ifip 

made of the Spoils of the Enemy, fays that ^LutnoV, J ''they 
Jet the S" 1 ** Cir ‘ , *' -•*» r r ‘5!>T 

ms wor 

made a golden Tripod , which they dedicated ! to him, ’and 
which is fill to be feen upon a brazen three-hedded Ser¬ 
pent. ■ From thefe laft Words it appears, that this 
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golden 


i i 
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X Cryftal Bottles wherein they pnt the Wine and Water, ufeu ia 
the Sacrifice of the Mafs. 

(0 Lib. o. ' . ’ . 
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golden Tripod was fupported by one of another kind, 
reprefented by three Heads of a Serpent; which is con¬ 
firmed by Paufanias , who tells us(i), that the golden 
Tripod given by the Greeks , after the Battel of Plataa , 
was fupported by a Serpent of Brafs. 

It will not be expected, I Ihould include under any 
of thefe kinds of Tripods, thole of Horner^ which walk’d 
upon their own Legs to the Aflembly of the Gods: 
A poetical Fidtion, to give us the higher Notion of the 
Excellence of Vulcan's Works. 

Nothing is more common in the Cabinets of the Cu¬ 
rious, and in the Works of Antiquaries, than the Tri¬ 
pods ; there they are to be found of all forts of figures, 
and fome even pretty Angular. The moft o.f ’em are 
of Brafs, or of Bronze . 

CHAP. XII. 

Of the Priefts , and other Minifen of the Sacrifices, 

A FTER the Sacrifices, Vidlims, and Inftruments 
which were ufed in offering them up, fomething 
muff be laid of the Priefts and Minifters. As there is 
no Nation, be it ever fo lavage, but has fome Religion, 
neither is there any without Minifters to prefide over it*, 
but in this Chapter we fnall hardly take notice of any, 
except thofe of die Greeks and Romans . The general 
Name given by the former to their Priefts, was that of 
Trpriv, tho* they were diftinguifh’d from one another 
by particular Names and FundHons. To fpeak of them 
with fome order, we fhall take for our Guide the illu- 
ftrious Potter^ who has given us an excellent Trea- 
tife upon the Greek Antiquities. 

Firft then, I am of opinion, as I hinted before, that 
in earlier times, the Priefthood belong’d to the Head 
of the Family •, at leaft that he had the Privilege of fa- 
crincing, altho’ there were Priefts by Office. Thus at 

the Siege of Trey, notwithftanding Chryfes and others 
■ were Priefts, yet we fee in Homer , the Kings, the Prin- 


(i) In Phcc. p. £55. 
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When they were to chufe a Prieft, an Examination 
was made into his Life, his Manners, and even the 
Qualities of his Body, and he was to be free from 
all unfeemly Defers ; much the fame as we fee in the 
facred Writings, thofe who had but one Eye, the Lame, 
the Hump-back’d, t$c. were excluded from tbye Prieft- 
hood. The Athenians even required that their Minifters 
pf Religion Ihould be pure and chafte in their Lives, 
and their Hierophant we know, made ufeof fomecoid 
Herbs, fuch as Hemlock, as a means to obtain the Gift 
of Continence. The Priefts were generally allowed to 
marry \ they were frequently indeed forbid fecond 
Marriages, althp’ Hiftory informs us that this Rule was 
not always obferved. 

The Greeks and Romans had a Hierarchy, Priefts of the 
High-Priefts, Priefts, and fubaltern Mini- Greeks, 
fters, who fcrv’d them in their Fundions; but as the 
Greeks were divided into feveral States independent 
upon one another, this Hierarchy was not every where 
uniform. There were even Cities, fuch as Argos, and 
fome others, where Women prefided in Religion. No¬ 
thing is more celebrated than thofe Prieftefles of Argos, 
fince their Priefthood ferv’d for the Date of publick E- 
vents. The Names of moft of thofe Prieftefles were 
ioft, till M. Fourmont the younger, in his Travels thro* 
Greece, found a very large Infcription, containing a full 
Lift of them, whereof he is preparing to give the Hi¬ 
ftory. Minerva Polias the Patronefs of Athens , had a 
Prieftefs to prefideover her Worfhip ; and Plutarch in 
his Morals, names one Lyfmache , who exercifed that 
Funftion. The Pedafians , according to Herodotus (i), 
hadalfo a Prieftefs for their Minerva . There was like- 
wife one for Ceres at Cat ana, for Pallas at Clazotnen *, 
&c. 


At Delphi there were five Princes of the Priefts, and 
with them Prophets, who pronounc’d the Oracles. The 
Opuntians had only two High-Priefts, of whom, the 

one 


(0 In Clio. 
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one prelided over the Worfhip of the celeftial Gods; 
whom they named Qaraniiis ; the other over that of 
the terreftrial and infernal, and was ftiled Catachtho - 
titan. 

The Priefthood of Syraaife, which, according to 
Cicero { 1), was in very great efteem, lafted but one Year. 
The Hierophant* were very celebrated Priefts at A- 
thens ; their Name comes from two Greek words, 
iW?, /acred, and (pAm, tofl:ew. According to Apollo - 
dorus , he was the Perfon appointed to (hew the Myfte- 
ries and facred Things to thofe who were to be initia- 

Ud\ for which reafon, befides that of Hieropbanta, he 
had likewife the name of Prophet given him. This 
Minifter had other Officers under him, to be his Allifr 
tants in‘this and other Funftions; thefe were called 
Exeget*, and fometimes Prophets. He iikewife a- 
dom’d the Statues of the Gods, and carried them in the 
publick Ceremonies. Their Wives too had a thare in 
Divine Service, and were named Hicropkantid*. This 
Prieft befides overlooked the Worffiip and Myfteries of 
Cerei, For all thefe Articles, Salmafm 's Notes upon 
Solinus may be confulted. 

As the Hierophant<e and their Wives were fet apart 
for the Worlhip of the Goddefs Hecate and Ceres, the 
Orgiopbant *, and the Women named Qrgiaft*, prefi- 
ded over the Orgies, or facred Rites of Bacchus ; and 
the Da&uchus or Lampadophorus , over the Feftivals 
named Daducbi*, of which we fhall fpeak in the Ar* 
tide of the Feftivals of the Greeks. 

If we may give credit to Pollux (2), there were fix- 
teen forts of Minifters of the Temples ; the Priefts ; 
the Temple-Keepers, or /Editiii *, thofe who had the 
Charge of the holy Things ; the Prophets; the Hypo- 
prophets , or Under-prophets, who publifhed the Ora¬ 
cle ; the Sacrificers ; thofe who performed the Rites of 
Initiation \ the Adminiftrators of holy Things; the 
Purifiers ; the Diviners, - or Infpired , the Sortilegi \ 
the Fortune-Tellers ; the Crejihotbeta^ or thofe who 
gave forth the Lots to be drawn , the Saints or De¬ 
votees ; 

(i) In Verr. 4. {z) Ch. i. Art. 16. 
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yotees; the 5 Thurifiri , or Incenfe-Bearers ; the Hyp& 
n t<z\ and the Servitors ( a ), or Gamillr*. : ’ 

The fame Author next remarks (i), that the fame 
Names were given to different Orders' of Priefteffes, 
in places where the Women miniftred in the Temples ; 
and that the Priefteis of Apollo at Delphi , had the name 
of Pytbia, by way of eminence. . He might have ad¬ 
ded further, that at Clazomena• the Prieftefs of Pallas 
was named Hefychia , and that of Bacchus , fbyas ; and. 
in Crete, that of Cybele , Melijfa, He might likewife 
have remark’d, that among the Athenians the fubal- 
tern Minifters were ftiled Parafiti •, that not being then 
a Name of reproach, as it is at prefent. The Accept' 
ration of this word, in theSenfe I underftand it, is ta¬ 
ken from an Infcription at Athens > where it is’faid, 
that of two Bulls offered in Sacrifice, one part fhoiild be • 
referved for the Games, the other diftributed among 
the Priefts and the Parafites. The principal Fun&iotr 
of thofe Parafites, who had a Place among the chief' 
Magiftrates, was to chufe the Wheat allotted for • the 

Sacrifices. .. • 

There was likewife another fort of People fet apart 
for Service in the Sacrifices. Thefe were the Ceryces i 
or the Cryers, whofe Office was to make publick Procla¬ 
mation of things, whether civii or facred. • Thus, ac- 
cording to Aihenaus , tv/o of them were to be cholen - 
and accordingly we find the Ceryces are two in numbe r 
in that fine Athenian Infcription, explained in the Pa. 
leography (2); one for Areopagus, the other for the Ar_ 
chon. They were to be taken from the Athenian Fa. 

. miljr. 

* * 

. * . * * 

(a) This Lift is not compleat, as we fhall fee in the Sequel of this 
Chapter. 


* The Names which Pollux gives to thofe Minifters are, 

tftexcp:/, Zst/ioe.;/, 'f 'vypnTcciy Quvu, TsAsrtfi, 

K&ftctflcLh MAVTZK, 0£G(/AV7lt<9 Xomiltidloi, 



S* >-< M/ / U)| liny — — — ^ Oracle; xpw 

iwJloi, they who turned it into Verfe; and XpuruoKoyw they 
vho gave the Interpretation of it. 

(1} Ch. 1. Art. 17. {2) p. 1.48. 
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mily; which, according to Ifecrates , bore the name 
of Ceryce , from one Ceryx* the Son of Mercury , and 
Pandrofos, Daughter of Cecrops. 

Upon which we (hall make a tranfient Remark, that 
there were lacerdotal Families, out of which the Priefts 
were to be taken; as at Athens , thofe of the Eumol- 
pidxi for the Worlhip of Ceres and the Eleuftnian 
Myfteries ; and at Rome, thofe of the Pinarii and 
Pctiiii , for that of Hercules. 

At Athens , the Archon thought himfelf honoured 
by the Title of Prieft: fuch among others was Xenon f 
who was Archon under the Confulfhip of Drufus , in 
thefecond Year of c Tiberius> and who bears the Title of 
Prieft in the Jnfcription, which we now mentioned; 
and if Spon is good Authority, the fame Drufus was at 
once Conful, Archon and Prieft. The Origin of tile 
Priefthood of the Archons, according to 'Demofthenes 
(l), was owing to this, that anciently the Kings and 
Queens of Athens were the High Priefts. The Roy¬ 
alty being aboliftied, they continued to chufe a King 
and a Queen, to prefide over facred things, which Of¬ 
fice was afterwards transfer’d to the Archons, and their 
Wives. The Epimeletx ferved the King in facred Mat¬ 
ters, and Women named Gererx, aflifted the Queen to 
the number of fourteen. The Ceryx ferved her like- 
wife in the moft fecret Myfteries of Religion. There 
was like wife independent upon all thefe Minifters aPon- 
tiff, or rather a Chief Prieft, A-who pretided 
in (acred things. Sometimes he was only for one City; 
fometimesfor a whole Province. Oftentimes too he was 
veiled with this Dignity for Life ; fometimes for only 
five Years. As there were Chief Priefts, fo we find 
Chief Prieftefies ; for among the Greeks , Women as 
often as Men were admitted to minifter in facred things. 
Thefe Chief Prieftefies were the Superintendents of the 
Prieftefies, and were chofen from the beft Families. 
But of all the Pagan Prieftefies, the moft celebrated 

O * 

was the Pytbia , of whom we (hall have occafion to 

fpeak dfewhere. 

The 


{1) Cratio ad Nezram, 


t 
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The Neocori had Offices correfponding to thofe of 
otir Sacriftans, or Veftry-Keepers : accordingly it was 
their bufinefs to adorn the Temples, and to keep in or¬ 
der the Vafes and Utenfils that were ufed in the Cere¬ 
monies of Religion, Theodoret (2), is the only one 
who mentions two other Functions of the Neocori: The 
one, to ftand at the Gate of the Temples to fprinkle 
Holy Water for purification of thofe who were entering 
into them ; the other, to throw fome of the fame Wa¬ 
ter upon the Meat ferved up at the Emperor’s Table; 
Julian the Apoftate, fays this Author, went into the 
Temple of publick Genius in the City of Antioch ; and 
the Neocori, ftanding at the two fide5 of the Temple - 
vate, fprinkled Holy Water upon thofe who were entring , 
pretending thereby to give them Abfolution. 

As to the fecond Function above-mentioned, we are in¬ 
formed of it by the fame Author, in the Story I am going 
to relate : It is with refpedl to a young Neocorus y who 
became inftru&ed in the Chriftian Religion, but could 
not decline attendance upon the fame Emperor in a 
Feaft, where he was to officiate in bleffing the Provi- 
fions with the Holy Water. Upon which Theodoret re¬ 
marks, that altho* the Entertainment in the Suburbs of 
daphne , given by Julian to the Inhabitants of Antioch , 

lafted feveral Days, yet the young Neocorus , who was 
ftanding by the Emperor, after having fprinkled the 
Difhes with Holy Water, fecretly withdrew, and ap¬ 
peared no more on the following Feaft-days. This 
Office became very conliderable ; for the Neocori , who 
at firft were employed only in fervile Duties,, were af¬ 
terwards raifed to the fuperiour Station of Minifters and 
High Priefts, who facrificed for the Life of the Emperor. 
We find on Medals, where the name of Neocorus often 
occurs, that of Prytanis , which was fometimes granted 
to them, with that of Agonothetes , or Difpenfer of the 
Prizes at the publick Games. Even Cities, and Ephe- 
fus among the firft, according to Van-Dak , took the 
name of Neocorus ; upon which you may confult Vail- 
lane and the other Antiquaries. 


(2) L. 3. c. 16. 


Before 
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Before we come to the Roman Priefthood, I muft 
lay fomething of three forts of Priefts, who were com¬ 
mon to them with the Greeks. The firft are thofe of 
Cybele: The fecond thofe of Mythras: The third thofe 
of the Orgies, or Myfteries of Bacchus. 

Nothing in Antiquity is more famous, nor at the 
lame time more contemptible than the Priefts of Cybele^ 
who were called Galli or Archigalli , from a River in 
Phrygia * , named G alius. Van-Dak confiders thefe 
Gallic and juftly too, asfo many Strollers, Vagrants, and 
Quacks, who went ftrolling about from Town to 
Town, playing upon Cymbals and Crotala f, wear¬ 
ing on their Breafts fmall Images of the Mother of 
the Gods, in order to raife charitable Contributions; 
the very Dregs of the People, according to Apuleius *, a 
Se< 9 : of furious Fanaticks, and infamoufly debauched. 
We agree with that learned Author in the Character 
which he draws of thofe Minifters ; but we cannot be 
of his mind, when he fays, that notwithftanding their 
-being conlecrated to the Service of Cybele * yet they 
were not in the quality of Priefts, fince their Priefthood 

is a thing undeniable. Plm\ Apuleius , and Suidas 
exprefsly lay they were Priefts, and give them that 
Title; and Lucian (1), who deicribes the Ceremony 
of their Initiation, leaves no room to doubt 0? it. 

We fhall not be furprifed to find how thofe wretched 
Priefts are reprefented by Clemens of Alexandria , Lae- 
tant ins, Cbtyfojlom , and St. Auguftin , fince profane 
Authors have had an equal Contempt of them. The 
•Law however had provided for their Subfiftence, fince, 
according to Cicero (2], it mark’d out the days 
when they had permiffion to alk Alms, and in which 
none eiie were allowed to go a begging: P?\eter Id££ 
Mi iris fatmlos , eofqiie jufiis diebus , ncqttis ft-ipem cog- 
to. This Begging, authorifed by Law,' probably 
-came about every Month, fince thofe Priefts got the 
name of Mehagyria and Meiragyrtcs ; becaufe it was 

* for the Mother of the Gods they collected thofe Alms. 

To 

% 

• Where they firft began. f A fort of Drums. 

(1) DeDea Syria. (2) Lib. 2. deLeg. 
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Tothefe Names, they added',' by way offdfcrifion, 
that of AgyrU) which imports Jugglers and Dealers in 
legerdemain for Money. Clemens of Alexandria adds 
to the Qualifications of thole Galli, that of a Fortune¬ 
teller and Sooth-fayer ; becaufe, in reality, they pre¬ 
tended to Prediflion. They hid always old Women 
in their Retinue, who pafled for Sorcereffes.' Plutarth 
(1), who fpeaks of the Verfes which they fung, lays, 
they had brought the Poetry of Oracles into fuch con¬ 
tempt, that by their means the true Oracles of the 7 W- 
pos, that is to fay, of Delphi, were quite negleftedv 

The fame Author adds, that they deliver’d 1 their Ora¬ 
cles Extempore , or drew them by lot from certain Books 
they carried with them, and fold their wretched Pre¬ 
dictions to filly Women, who -were charmed with the 
Cadence of their Verfes. 1 ’ *■ ' ‘ r 

• • • f 

To this Defcription of the Galli, we may add what 
Lucian (2) informs us of the great Feftivd .'that was 
celebrated in Syria, and of the Madnefs into which, 
the Initiation of thofe pitiful Minifters threw them. 
To this Solemnity, fays he, numbers of Galli repair* 
to celebrate their Myfteries. They flafh their Elbows, 
and fcourge one another’s Backs with Whips;’ -The 
Gang about them play upon the Flute and' Dulcimer; 
while others, feiz’d with a divine Enthufiafm*,. fing 

Songs, which they compofe extempore. ’Tis onthat 
day, adds Lucian , that Galli are initiated. As the 
Sound of the Flute infufes into the By-ftanders a fort 
of Madnefs, the young Man, who is to : be initiated, 
throws off his Clothes, and railing loud Shrieks, comes 
into the midft of the Gang, that is without the Tem¬ 
ple, draws his Sword, andmakesa Eunuch of him- 
felf ; then running thro* the City, holding in his hand 
the Marks of his Gift-ration, throws them'info aHoufe 

* c • 

where he takes on. a Woman’s drefs. This Mutilation 
was perform’d in other Places, according to Pliny y 
with the Shreds of a Pot of Samian Earth ; and confe- 
quently the Operation was both more lingering and 
Wore painful. 

~ *Ti$ 

% 

(2) Lib. 2. 3 oc. cit. ■ 


0 ) In his Morals 40;. 
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*Tis well known, that it was in honour of Atys^ 
Cybele’s Favourite, that this Barbarity was pra&ifed, 
whereof he himfelf had given the precedent.. But let us 
draw the Curtain over this infamous Scene, and fay 
only a word or two of the High Prieft of this worthless 
Crew. This Head of theirs was named Arcbigallus, 
and was ordinarily of a conliderable Family ; at lead 
we read in Grliter an Infcription of the Arcbigallus Cj- 
iherius Crefcens , who had in his Retinue a great num¬ 
ber of Bond-men and enfranchifed Slaves. We find, 
in the firft Volume of MontfancwS Antiquities, the Fi¬ 
gure of an Arcbigallus , with a long Tunick, which 
reaches down to the ground i and over it a great Cloak 


tuck*d up, with a Collar, which comes down upon his 

Breaft ; upon which are reprefented, in two large Me* 
dais, two Heads of Atys , without a Beard, with the 
Phrygian Bonnet. Lower down, you fee the Frontif- 
piece of a Temple, at the Entrance of which appears 
the Goddds Cybele, knowable by the Turrets and 
Battlements fhe bears upon her Head. Jupiter and 
Mercury , who are by her fide, denote, that /he was 
Mother of the Gods. This Figure, to which the 
Head is wanting, formerly belonged to M.Baudelot i 
arid is now I believe in England . 

Befides thofe Galli and Archigalli , Gybele had other 
Priefts who were not caftrated, and Priefteffes, whofe 
Names are to be met with in Gruter. Among thofe 
Prieftefles, we find a Lady named Laberia Falicla , who 
was High Prieftefsto the Mother of the Gods % that is, 
who prefided over the reft, as the Arcbigallus did over 
the Galli. 

We may remark, that all the Priefts and Priefteffes 
of the Mother of the Gods, at firft inftituted in Pbry* 
gia 9 were afterwards propagated thro* Greece , and 
thro* the Roman Empire, in the very time of the Re- 
publick. 

As for the Priefts of Mithras , whofe Worihip was 

brought to Rome* if we believe Plutarch , in the time 

of Pompey , and later, according to Van-Dale , I (hall 

lay but little, becaufe I am to give the Hiftory of that 

God 
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God at full fength (a). Ifliall only obferve at pre¬ 
fers, that Mithras had aMinifter who was named the 

, * 1 • t * • * » 

Father of the facred Myfteries, Pater Sacrqrum \ arid 
Prieftefles who were ftiled Matrei Sdcrorum \ that thofe 
Priefts were fur named Lions , and the Prieftefles Hya- 
according to Porphyry. Hence the Myfferies of 
Mithras were termed Leontica arid Patrick becaufe of 
the Patres that prelided there-, that other Minifters of 
that God were named Coraces , Ravens, or Hiirocora- 


ces, facred Ravens ; or Hcliaci, from the Sun, whom 
Mithras reprcfe'nted. In fine, that thofe who were 
to be initiated in the Myfteries of that God, ’.were ob¬ 
liged to fubmit to Expiations equally lihgerihg and 
painful, as \ye fhall fhew in its proper place. 

Laftly, as the Greeks and Romans equally celebrated 
the high Myfteries of Bacchus , or the Orgies , I may 
rank in this common Clafs, the Priefts and Prieftefles 
who prefided therein ; but as there will be occafion to 
confider them in the Hiftory of thofe Myfteries, Ifliall 
only fay here, that thofe MiniftersboredifFerentNames, 
lince we find in the Ancients, that the Bacchanals were 
called Bacchtf , Mxnades, Bajfari 3 .es , Lhyades, Mimal- 
lonides , Edonides, Elyades, Eleides \ all of them Names 
derived either from their manner of Yelling, or from 
their Fury arid Madnefs. But *tis time to fpeak of the 
Roman Priefts. 

Rome, at firft, being nothing but an Affemblage of 
Renegados and Fugitives, whom Romultis had drawn 
together, that Prince had but little Thought about 
Religion, and'having borrowed it, fuch as it was, 
from the Albans , and other neighbouring People, it 
was, in thofe firft Ages, exceeding plain and fimplel 
Temples and Chapels, that had neither Ornaments nor 
Statues for, according to Plutarch , there pafied 171 
Years before any of them were there to be feeii ; Sa¬ 
crifices offer’d without Apparatus, eonftituted the whole 

Ceremonial of that infant City. Yet we find in Dionyjius 
if Halicarnajfus , that Romulus having divided Rome into 

- U 

* 

(a) See the Article of the Divinities of the Fir fans. 
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thirty Curia, inftituted two Priefts for- each, which 
made fixty in all. 

Numa Pompilius , who was more taken up about 
Religion than warlike Affairs, made feverai Altera¬ 
tions in the Roman Hierarchy, and fo did fome of his 
Succeffors, as we may fee in Titus Livius , Dionyfius of 
Halicarnajjus , and in Dion. I (hall deliver what I think 
myfelf beft warranted to fay upon the Head. The 
Priefts of Romulus’s Inftitution, were to be at lead 50 
Years of Age, Men of diftinguilhed Morals and Birth, 
capable of maintaining themfelves with Honour, and free 
from all corporeal Blemiihes: So true it is, that even in the 
grofleft Religions, care has always been taken to admit 
none for Minifters, and to offer up nothing in Sacri¬ 
fice, but what was moft perfeft, and rnoft adapted to 
the Honour of the Divinity. As in the Miniftry of 
thofe Priefts there were fome things that could only be 
performed by Women, and others, wherein their Af- 
liitance was neceflary, the Wives and Daughters of the 
Priefts were employ'd in thofe Pieces of Service. The 
Priefthood at firft was engrofled by the Patricians 5 
but the People difliking that preference, prevailed to 
have the Priefthood divided between the Senate and 
themfelves ; and not only fo, but, under the Tribune- 
fhip of Cn. Domnins, got into their own hands the Pri¬ 
vilege of choofing the Priefts, which was formerly re- 
ferv’d for the College of Patricians •, which was again 
brought under a new Regulation,that the College fhould 
be the Ele&ors, and the People confirm that Eleftion. In 
fine, after fome other Alterations, which it would be! 
needlefs to relate, the Emperors arrogated the Right 
of choofing the Priefts, and became themfelves the High 
Priefts ; which began in Julius Cafar. When the E* 
lecftion of the Prieft, made by the College to whom 
that Privilege belong’d, was confirm’d by the People, 
they proceeded to the Inauguration, which, like our 
Indu&ion, was perform'd with Ceremony, and con¬ 
cluded with an Entertainment given by the new Priefts, 
From that moment, they afiumed the Gown, called 
the Toga Prat ext a , and the Ornament for the Head, 

. term’d 
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tferm’d Apex , Galerus , Albo-Galenis, which confifted 
inn fort of white Bonnet, and had frequently the Ad¬ 
dition of a Crown above. 

The Priefts in Rome enjoy’d feveral Privileges, and 
they might affift in the Senate; but this Privilege was 
afterwards taken from them fi). They were exempt 
from burthenfome Offices in the State, and were dif- 
penfed with from going to War. They had ordinarily 
a Torch and a Branch of Laurel carried before them i 
and they were allowed to ride up to the Capitol in a 
Chariot, called Car pent urn . There were Priefts whofe 
Priefthood was for Life ; others, who had it taken 
from them * but the Augurs could not be depofed up¬ 
on any account whatfoever. Every Order of Priefts 

had its particular College, and Revenues for the Sacri¬ 
fices. As in Provinces, the Priefts were obliged to de¬ 
fray the Expences of the publick Games, which made 
the Office frequently chargeable, no body was com¬ 
pelled to accept of it. 

In the Order of the Roman Hierarchy, the Pontiffs 
were the firft. Of them, there were but four at firft ; 
butthat number being afterwards augmented,they diftin- 
guilhed them into Pontiffs Major % and Pontiffs Minor ; 
both of them fubjeft to the Pont if ex Maximus , or High 
Pried ; whofe Authority was fo great, that the Empe¬ 
rors did not think the Office unworthy of them, as has 
been faid. The High Prieft being Matter of all the 
Ceremonies of Religion, and a Member of the firft 
College, was extremely reverenced. His Chariot, 

named Tbenfa , was diftinguiffied from that of the other 
Priefts, as well as his Garb, and the reft of his Equi¬ 
page. He was not allowed to go out of Italy ; as it 
te a fort of Profanation for him to fee a dead Body, 
when he affifted at Funerals, they put a Veil between 
him and the Funeral-Bed. This Particular We have 
from Seneca, better informed therein than Dion, who, 
fpeaking of Agrippah Funeral Obfequies, at which 
Anguftus the High Prieft was prefent, fays, he can 
give no reafon why they put a Veil between, the Em- 

W 2 peror 

(0 Tit. Liv* Dec. 3. L, 7, 
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perorand the Funeral-Bed; and that it is an Error to 
believe the High Prieft was not permitted to look upon 
a dead Body. 

Perhaps it will be objected to me, that Cnefar, when 
High Prieft, went and made war in Gaul ; whence I 
fhould feem to be miftaken, in alledging that it was 
not permitted to one in that Office to go out of Italy, 
But we may anfwer, i. That there are Occafions when 
the Laws, which cannot forefee every thing, are not 
obferv’d. 2. That Ctfafs Example proves nothing, 

iince he regarded Laws no farther than they ftruck in 
with his Ambition. 

Next to the Pontifex Maxims were the Flaming 
who were at firft but three in number, inftituted, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch , by Romulus , or rather, accord¬ 
ing to Livy, by Numa Pompilius ; the Flamen Diahu 
or of Jupiter , the Martiaiis of Mars , and the §ui- 
rinalis of Quirinus. They were cliofen by the People, 
and the High Prieft confirmed their Election. Asthofe 
three FI amines were in high efteem, and enjoy’d feve- 
ral Privileges, tho* they were not of the Order of Pon- 
tifs, yet they took place among them in Affairs of con- 
fequence. This Order was afterwards augmented to 
the number of fifteen ; three of whom were taken from 
the Senatorian Order, and were called Flamines Me - 
jores, or the fuperiour Flamens, and the other twelve 
named Flamines Minores , or the inferiour Fla wens, were 
chofen from among the Plebeians . Every Flamen was 
deftin’d to the particular Service of one Divinity, and 
his Priefthood during Life; altho’ for weighty reafons 
he might be depofed, which was expreffed by thefe 
words, Flaminio abire , Ho lay down the Flamenjhip. 

As Jupiter , among the Romans , was the greeted 
of Gods, his Prieft was alfo of higheft Confideration \ 
but at the fame time he was tied down to fome burden- 
iome enough Regulations. Aulus Gellius (1) teftifes, 

that he was not allowed to travel on horfeback, to view 

* 

an Army out of the City, in Battle-array ; to take ail 

Oath; and he could only wear one fort of Ring.per¬ 
forated 


(i) Noft, Att. L. 10. c. i; 
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foratcd ia a certain way *. None were allowed to carry 
Fire out of his Houfe, but the facred Fire f ; and he 
could employ none but a Freeman to cut his Hair. 
The higheft Seat was his at Feafts, which he yielded 
to none but him who was ftiled Rex Sacrorum. He 
was prohibited to divorce his Wife, to go out without 
his Mitre, to enter into a Houfe where there was a dead 
Body, much more to toucha Corpfe, &c. Varro adds, 
that the Flamen Dialis alone had the Privilege of wear¬ 
ing the white Hat, the Albo-Galeru$> mentioned above 
The Privileges of the other two higher Fiamens were 
likewife very extenfive, tho* not quite fo many j and it 
was efpecially required, that they Ihould be of a Patri¬ 
cian Family. 

The inreriour Fiamens, taken from the Plebeians , 
werelefs regarded, nor was the number of them always 
reftrained to twelve. The bare naming them is enough 
to let us know their Funftions. The Flamen Carmen- 
tills was the Prieft of the Goddefs Camenta . The 
hlacus *, was fo called, from an ancient God of that 
Name. Floralis from the Goddefs Flora j Furinalis 
from Fur in a , mentioned by Varro . Laurentalis from 
Am Laurentia ; Lucinalis from Lucina \ Palatinalis 
from the Goddefs Palatines , the Prote&refs of the Pa- 
Mum j Pomonalis from Pomona ; Virbialis from Fir¬ 
ms or Hippolytus ; Volcanalis from Vulcan j Volturnalis 
from the God of the River Vultumus . The deify’d 
Emperors had likewife their Fiamens. Thus we find 
in Inlcriptions, a Prieft of Augu/tus y Flamen Augujlalis \ 
a Prieft of Cafar , Flamen C<efaris ; and Marc-Antony 
would needs afliime that Dignity out of Flattery •, a 
Prieft of the Emperor Claudius , Flamen Claudii ; and 
one of Hadrian , Flamen Hadrianalis . In fine, there 
was a Flamen who feems to have been concern’d in the 
Service of all the Gods, and was named Flamen Divo- 
w» omnium , the Prieft of all the Gods, which how- 

U 3 ever, 

♦ 

* Item annulo uti nifi perrio cafToque fas non eft. By cajfo feems 
t0 be meant plain or without Ornaments. 

t Others read Nifi in facrum , unlefs for facred Uft. 

* Or Falacer, 
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ever, was contrary to the old Conftitutions [a). Feftus 
will have it,'that the Wives of the Flamines Diafa 
were Priefteffes, and had the Name of Flamiriu#, and 
according to Aldus Gellitis , they enjoy'd the fame Pri¬ 
vileges with their Husbands, and were under the fame 
Reftriftions (b). 

The King-Prieft, or Rex Sacrifictdus a was inftituted 
after the Expulfion of the Kings of Rome, to perpetu¬ 
ate the Memory, fays Dionyjhts Halicarnaffeus of 
the great Services fome of their Kings had done to 
Roms. A Law was made, that the Pontifs and Augurs 
ftiould choofe out one of the qldeft, to have the charge 
of divine Worihip, but for fear that the Name of 
King Ihould again create Jealoufy, it was appointed at 
the lame time, that the Rex Sacrifictdus ihould be fub- 
jeft to the High-Prieft. He had likewjfe the Name 
of Rex SacrcrHWy and his Wife that of Regina Sacro - 
rum. Macro bins (2 J, who calls him the Pontifex minor, 
fays he facrificed to Juno in the Curia Calabria, as alfo 
his Wife who offer’d up to that Goddefs, a Sow or an 
Ewe Lamb. 

I told you, there were at Rome as well as in Greece 

faeerdctal Families: Such in that City were the Families 

of the PoiitH and Pinarii , for the W or (hip o i Her cults y 

^nd that Priefthood continued there a long time. Their 

Origin is traced back to the time of Evander , and the 

Hiftory of it is this. Hercules being at the Court of 

that Prince, originally an Arcadian , but fettled in Itd)\ 

prefcrib’d to him in what manner he would be wotr 

fnipped, and left it in charge to two old Men, the oneot 

them named Potitius 9 and the other Pinarius . In the 
• 9 

firft Sacrifice, which was offer’d to him in the Evening 
(Dionyfuis of Halicarnajfus fays it happen’d at the Morn¬ 
ing Sacrifice) Pontius arriv’d firft, and Pinarius came 
not till tfie Ceremony was almoft finiih’d *, which ob¬ 
liged 

w 

(a) All thefe Names are taken from feveral other Ac* 

dents, or from ini'eriptions, moftly to be found in Gruierus. 

(b ' E.’dem ferae Ceremoais fur.t, quas Fksuiiicas Diales to 
fbu . : obfervitare. AuL Gel. ubifupra. 

(1) L. 1. {2} Satur.l. 1. c. 15. 






liged Hercules to punifh his Remiffnefs, fay ordering, 
that for the future the Pinarii fhould only be Minifters 
to the Potitii : Which was exaftly obferved till the 
Year of Rome 461, when this Priefthood was abolifti’d. 

it is eafy to fee that this Fable has no other Founda¬ 
tion, but that upon the Introduftion of Hercules 9 s Wors¬ 
hip into Italy by Evander , the Potitii and Pinarii 
were inftituted to have the charge of it, with the De¬ 
pendence we juft now mentioned. 

To all thefe Minifters we may add, the £- « . 

fuhnes y who likewife exercifed the Prieft’s Of- ** ° n *' 
lice among the Romans. The Pontifs not having lei¬ 
sure to attend upon all the Sacrifices perform’d at Rome y 
upon account of the infinite number of Gods who w^re 
honoured there, inftituted three Minifters whom they 
called Epulones,!Triumviri Epulonum ; becaufe their Bu~ 
finefs was to prepare the facred Banquets at the folemn 
Games, as we learn from Feftus (a), and to fet up the 
Couches on which they lay at Table. Thefe Feafts, 
which were for none but the Gods, and efpecially for 
Jupiter , went by the Name of Leftiftcrnia, aswefhall 
obferve in the Article of the Feftivals (1). The Epu- 


hnes had the privilege of wearing the Robe bordered 
with Purple, like the Pontifs, as Livy tells us.- The 
number of thofe Minifters was augmented firflt by two, 
then by two more, and at laft, in the time of Julius Ca- 


fer' s Pontificate, they were increafed to' ten. Hence 
the Triumviri , the ^ 'uintumviri , the Septemviri , and 


the Decemviri Epulonum , we find mention’d in the i?<7- 


mn Hi ft ery. 

Among -other Privileges granted to the Epulones 9 
the moft eonfiderable was, that they were not obliged 
to give their Daughters to be Veftals, and this they 
had in common with the other Minifters, as we learn 
from Aldus Gellius {2). This Author, {peaking of the 
Roman Virgins who were exempt from being Veftals, 

U 4 fays: 


(a) Epulones dicebant antiqui, quos nunc Epulones dicimus, da¬ 
tum autem ell his no men, quod epalas indicendi Jovi, CcCterifque 
Diis poteilatem haberenf. ' 

(0 C- 13. (2) Lib. 1. c. 12. 
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fays: Sed earn , cujus Soror ad id Sacrificium left a 
excufaiionem mcreri aiunt . Item cujus Pater Flamen , 
aut Augur , aut Quindecemvir facris faciendis y ant qui 
Septemvir Epulomtm , &c. 

From stilus Livius we learn the Date of the firft In- 
ftitution of the Epulcnes , it was in the Year of Rome 
558, under the Confullhip of L. Furius Purptireo , and 
of M Claudius Marcellas (a ); fo that it is furprizing 
how Pompom us Latas fhould fay, that the date of this, 
early Inftitution cannot be difeover’d [b). 

At prefent I lhall fay but little of thePriefts infti- 
tuted for keeping the Sibylline Books, referving a fuller 
Account of them for the Article of the Sibyls. ‘Tarquin 
the Proud, having bought thefe Books, inftituted two 
Minifters to keep them carefully : In the Year of the 
City 388, they created eight others *, and laft of all there 
was ah addition of five more, in the time of Sylla , which 
made fifteen in all. This Miniftry, highly refpe&d 
at Rome y lafted till the time of lbeodojius , to the 388th 
Year of the Chriftian iEra. 

The Romans befides had other Orders of Priefts and 
Priefiefles; fuch as the Veftals, of whom we lhall fpeak 
at full length, in the Hiftory of the Goddefs from 
whom they got their Name: The Sibyls, for whom 
we fhail mie an Article by itfelf: The«W/ 7 , Priefts of 
Mars , who fhall beconfidePd in the Hiftory of that 
God: The Priefts Arvales , who facrificed for the Fer¬ 
tility of the Corn-Fields Arva: The Fecialcs, to whom 
it belong^ to determine Peace or War: The Pheebait j, 
who overlook’d the Worlhip of Apollo ; as the Bajfan- 
des did that of Bacchus.: The Lapcrci, for the God 
Pan, and fome others befides, who were fet apart for 
the Worlhip of fome particular Divinities * not to men¬ 
tion feveral fubaltem Minifters, who ferv 5 d the Priefts 

in their Functions j as the Camillu fo called from a 

Name 

(a) Rems eo prlmum anno Triumviri Epulones facli, Caius Li* 
cinius Lucallns, T. Romuleius, qui Legem de creandis his talerat, 
& ?. Pc:' fas Lecca. 

(b) Ste Fig'sere upon the firft BookofY//x?j Livius, p. 8 to, and 

Six. * • 


r 
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Name given to Mercury , becaufe that God was the 
Minifter, or rather the Servant of Jupiter (a). 

Independent on thefe Minifters, both Gre eh and Ro* 
mns had others., who were alfo devoted to the Service 
of the Gods, fuch as the Augure5 and 4 rufpices> of 
whom I fliall difcourfe in the Article of Divination. 

As for what concerns the Veftments of the different 
Priefts, and other Minifters we have mentioned in this 
Chapter, I refer to the Antiquaries who have given 
Draughts of them as they are upon Monuments. The 
bare infpeftion of Figures fupplies the room of long and 
frequently unintelligible Explications. 

Before we finifii this Article, let us take notice, that 
every Order of Priefts, confecrated to feme Divinity, 
had a particular College, which was, as it were, the' 
Community it held of, and in which the Elettions were 
made. Thofe Colleges had the fame Name with their 
refpe&ive Priefts: Hence the College of the Arvales t 
for the Gods of the Fields; of Sylvanus , for thofe of that 
God; of the Saltt, for thofe of Mars ; that ofthe Feciales \ 
of the Luperci , and the reft, whofe Names are often tq 
be found in Hiftory, and upon ancient Infcriptions. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of the F eft hah of the Greeks and Romans. 

T H E Greeks and Romans , not to mention the £- 
gyptiam and other Nations, had fuch a vaft 
number of Feftivals, that it would be no eafy matter to. 
give an exadt detail of them ; and as we have feveral 
Treatifesupon that Subjedt, we lhall begin with taking 
notice of them. Meurfius has compofed one upon the 
Feftivals of the Greeks { 1), containing fix Books: Fa- 
fuldus and Cajtellanus (2) have labour’d on the fame 
Subjedt, as likewife the celebrated Potter^ in his Arch<ec* 
logia Greece, Reger and others. Ovid in his FafteSy 
and Rofnus in his Roman Antiquities, give u$ fufficient 
infight into the Feftivals of the Romans , and fuch as 
want to ftudy this Subjedt to the bottom, may confuft 

• ’ them. 

(a) Seethe Hiftory of Mercury , in the third Volume. 
j.i) Grcec. Fer. (2) De FeftisGnccis. 
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them. In the m±an time, not to leave my Mythology 
incompleat, and for the fatisfaclion of thofe who either 

have not thefe Works, or who want time to confult 
them, I Ihall give a curfory View of moft of thofe So¬ 
lemnities. The higheft of all, were the Myfteries ^ but 
of them I Ihall difcourfe elfewhere. 

The Romans borrowed feveral of their Feftivals from 
the Greeks , as thefe had do!ie from the Egyptians and 
Pbenicians . They had likewife fome peculiar to them- 
ielves; this is what we Ihall be careful to remark : Let 
us defcend to Particulars. I hope my explaining fome 
Pafiages in Hiftory, which gave rife to thofe Feftivals, 
willattone for the drynefs of this Calendar. 

The Feftivals of the Greeks were exceeding numerous \ 
’tis the principal ones we mention. There was firft, the 
A chill £ a i in honour of Achilles . Pan fan; as , who tells 
us(i) they were celebrated at Bro.fias, where that Hera 
had a Temple, gives us no.particular account of them. 
The Actia y which they celebrated in honour of Apollo , 
took their Name from the Promontory of Ah ntm ^ 
where there was a Temple to that God. There was 
Dancing during the Celebration of this Feftival, and 
they flew an Oxior the Flies, which being glutted with 
his Blood, flew away and returned no more. 

The Agrania or Agrianhx , were a Feftival inftitnted 
at Argos , in favour of one of the Daughters of Pr<etus , 
The Agraulia, were fo called, becaufe they owed their 
Inftitution to the Agranli , a People of Attica , of the 
Tribe ErecbtbeiSy which had taken its Name from A- 
giauros Daughter of Cecrots , Pricftefs of Minerva , in 
honour of whom, the Feftivu! was celebrated. 

The Agricnia are thus deferibed by Plutarch (2). 
There, lays he, the Women make fearch for Bacchus j 
and not finding him, they give over their Purfuit, fay¬ 
ing, he is retired to the Mules; They fup together, 
and after Supper they propefe Riddles to one another; 
a Myftery, fignifying that Mirth and good Cheer (hould 
always be feafoned with Learning and the Mules *, and 
that if a Man hapoens p have drunk too much, his 

Rage 

i z] In Symp. Lib. 3. -'Lix. 1 . 


0) Lac on. 
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Rage is hid by the Mufes, and by them kindly re- 

{train’d and kept within bounds. * 

We Hull fay nothing here of the Agrotera, a Feftival 
of Diana, where they facrificed five hundred Goats, be- 
caufe we have fpoke enough of this in the Chapter of 

Sacrifices. 

In the JEmaturia, celebrated in honour of PeIops 9 
Boys whip’d themfelves till the Blood came. 

The Aianteia, a Feftival in Salamis , were celebrated 
in honour of Ajax the Son of Telamon. The Eoria, a 
Feftival at Athens , in honour of Erigone the Daughter 
of Icarus; for the Inftitution of which, this Reafon is 
given, that Erigone being driven by extremity of Grief 
to hang herfelf, had prayed the Gods, as lhe was dy* 
ing, that unlefs the Athenians avenged her Father’s 
Death, their Daughters might all perifh in the fame 
manner. Accordingly feveral of them hang’d them*, 
felves. Upon which, Apollo being confulted, ordered 
the Inftitution of a Feftival, to appeafe the Manes of 
Erigone . 

I (ball only name the Aleaia, celebrated in Arcadia , 
in honour of Minerva AUa: The Alotia, folemnized 
by the fame People, for having taken many of the La¬ 
cedemonians Prifoners •, the Alia , a Feftival of Apollo, 
or the Sun: The Alcathoia ., in honour of Alcathous Son 
of Pelops: The Aloa, or the Feftival of the Barn-floors, 
at which they offer’d the Firft-fruits of Harveft to Bac¬ 
chus and Ceres: The Ambrofia, celebrated in the time 
of Vintage, in honour of the fame God: The Amphia - 
raia, a Feftival of the Diviner Amphiaraus: The Ana- 
ceia , in honour of Caftor and Pollux , named AnaRes or 
Anaces, that is, Princes, Sovereigns, lAc. The Anago - 
via , celebrated at Eryx in Sicily, in honour of Venus: 


The Androgeonia, which Minos inftituted at Athens, 
where his$oh Androgeos had been afiaflinatedf^J: The 
Anthefphorea, in honour of Proferpine, a Feftival fo 
called, becaufe Pluto had committed a Rape upon her 
as (he was gathering Flowers: The Apobomia, which 

got 


(a) See the Hiftory of Minos . 
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got die Name from their facrificing at this Solemnity, 
not upon an Altar, but on the Ground. 

. The Antbifteria, fo term’d from the Month Anthifte - 
rion r partly anfwering to our November , had this pe¬ 
culiarity, that the Mafters ferv’d their Slaves at Table, 
during the three days of that Feftival, which the Ro~ 
77 jans imitated in their Saturnalia. At the end of the 
Feftival, they turn’d thofe Slaves out of doors, and as 
they werealmoft all of Caria , hence came the Proverb ^ 
Be gone ye Carians , the Antbifteria are ended. 

The Apaturia , a Feftival of the Athenians , fo called 
from Deceit, owed their Inftkution to the fol¬ 
lowing piece ofHiftory. The Baotians having declar’d 
War againft the Athenians , upon occafion of a Conteft 
between them about the Territory of CeUna or Once, 
which they both claim’d, Xanthus, Captain of the 
Boeotians, offer’d to decide the Quarrel in a Duel. 

! Tbynitetes King of Athens , having declin’d the Chah 
lenge, was depofed, and Melanthius who accepted it. 
Was put in his place. He, feeing his Enemy coining 
up, told him, it was not like a brave Man to bring a Se-> 
cond with him to the Duel. Xanthus turn’d about to 
lee if any follow’d him, and in the mean time, Melan- 
thius thruft him through * This Feftival lafted three 
days: On the firft, they kept a Feaft ; they facrificed 
on the fecond, and on the third they inrolied into each 
Tribe, the Youth that were to be admitted. 

The Apollonia were militated by the People of JE- 
gialea , on this occafion. ylpollo , after the Defeat of 
Python , repaired to /Egialea with his Sifter Diana: But 
being driven thence, he was obliged to feek a Retreat 
in Crete. In the mean time, the Plague raging in the 
City which this God had left, the /Egialii came to 
confalt the Oracle, and were told, they muft depute 
feven young Men, and as many young Virgins, to go 
in fearch of Apollo and Diana , and bring them back 
to their City. This Deputation pleafed the offended 
Deities, and they returned to Algialea , where the Peo¬ 
ple dedicated a Temple to Pyiho, the Goddefs of Per- 

fuafion; 

• ♦ 

* See another Account of its Inliitution in Potters Antiquities. 
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fuafton; and in memory or this Event, they Tent out 
yearly the fame number of Youths of both Sexes* 1 , it 
v/ere to go in queft of Apollo and Diana . , 

The Aphrodifia, were celebrated in honour of Venus, 
at Cyprus i and in feveral other Places. Here, they who 
would be initiated, gave a Piece of Money to Venus, as 
to a Proftitute, and received Prefents from her, worthy 
of that Goddefs *. 


A number of other Feftivals follows, the bare naming, 
of which will be enough. The Arabia, Plutarch 
[peaks of(i), were celebrated in honour of Aratus. 
The Ariaheia , in honour of Ariadne Daughter of Mir, 
nos . The Artemijia were celebrated in feveral Places' 
of Afia minor and Greece, in honour of Diana , who was 
denominated Artemis t Particularly at Delphi', where 
they facrificed to that Goddefs, a Fife called the Mullet 
The Afclepeia, for Efculapius , were celebrated thro* all 
Greece, efpecially a tEpidaurus, where they were called 
Megalafclepeia, the great Feftival of Efculapius 
The Boedromia, a Feftival at Athens, during which, 
they run about, hauling with all their might, tookrtheir 
Name from Boe, a Cry, and Dromos, running. They 
were celebrated in the Month of Auguft \ whence the 
Athenian Month anfwering to it, was named Boedromion. 
This Feftival, according to Plutarch , was inftitutcd 
when the Amazons made themfelves Miftreffes of A - 
thens . The Boreafmi were likewife celebrated at A- 

thens, to appeafe the Wind' Boreas. The Buphonia, 
another Athenian Feftival, took their Name from the 
Ox they then facrificed to Jitpiter [Polianus : In old 
times, the Athenians likewife celebrated the Teftival 


called Diipoleia , in honour of the feme Jupiter . 

The Cabiria, Were inftituted ’ in the Ifland of.Samo- 
thrace, in honour of the Cabin, and were celebrated be- 
fides in feme other Places of Greece. The Calliftia , fo 
named, becaufe there the Women contended for the 
Prize of Beauty, were peculiar to the Ifland of Lesbos* 
The Carnet a, mentioned by Herodotus (2) and Thucydi¬ 
des 


* Some Salt and a Phallus. Life of rfraftts. (2) Lib. 7. 

1 
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des (i), were celebrated efpecially by the Lacedemonians , 
in honour of Apollo Carneus ; and the Carya, in ho¬ 
nour of Diana, furnamed Caryatis. The Charifia, 
were a Feftival in honour of the Graces . The Cijfoto - 
fo called, from the Ivy they wore at this Feftival, 
in honour of Hebe theGoddefs of Youth. The Cor el a, 
were the Feftival of Proferpine , named Core. The 
Corybantica, were celebrated in Crete , in honour of the 
Corybantes, of whom we fhall fpeak in the proper place, 
The Chroma, celebrated at Athens , in honour of Saturn, 
were much the fame with the Roman Saturnalia . Cy- 
nopbontis, was a Feftival celebrated at Argos, on the 
Dog-days, during which they flew ail the Dogs \ 
whence this Solemnity had its Name. 

Dades, a Feftival taking its Name from the Torch¬ 
es (2) they burned at it, lafted three Days: The firft 
was in memory of the Pains of Latona , when fhe was 
bringing forth Apollo ; the fecond was in honour of the 
Birth of Glycon , and the Gods ; and the third in com¬ 
memoration of the Marriage of Podaliritis and the Mo¬ 
ther of Alexander. The Dtdala, deferib’d at large by 
Paufanias (3), were of two kinds ; the Lefler, cele¬ 
brated by the Plateaus every Year; and the Greater, 
which were kept but once in fixty Years, in memory of 
the Exile of the Plat tans, which lafted that number of 
Years. The Arglves had a Feftival named Datdis, to 
commemorate the Combat of Prttus with Acrifius . At 
JEgina they had the Feftival named Delphinia , in ho¬ 
nour of Apollo of Delphos . The Delia owed their Ori¬ 
ginal to Lbefeus, when upon his Return from Crete, lie 
placed in a Temple the Statue of Venus, given him by 
Ariadne . 

The Ephejlia were the Feftivals of Vulcan, where 
three Youths bearing lighted Torches, run with all 
their Might for a Prize, which was given to him who 
firft reach’d the Goal without extinguilhing his Torch. 
Th tEpbefiria, celebrated at Thebes, had fomething pretty 
lingular. They firft drefs’d the Soothfayer Tirejias like 
a Woman, then undrefs’d him, and gave him another 

Habit, 


(i) Lib. 5. (2} aZPx, (J) InBaot. 
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liable, to denote that he had changed his Sex, as lhali 
be faid in his Hiftory ; and Ephcftris fignifying a fort 
of Coat, like a Surtouc, gave the Name to this Feftival. 

It often happen’d too that the Feftivals of the Greeks 
deriv’d their Name from the Place where they were ce¬ 
lebrated. The Gereftia , in honour of Neptune , were fo 
called from Ger<ejlus , a Town of Eukea. The It bib 
am, in honour of Jupiter^ during which, the Musi¬ 
cians had a Trial of Skill on various Inftruments, took 
their Name from a Place called It home. The Ger on - 
thnea, an Anniverfary in honour of the God Mars % 
from the Place named Geronthra , and fo of many o- 
thers. 

Sometimes they got their Name from the Matter of 
the Offering. Thus the Ilecatombaa , were fo called, 
becaufe the Sacrifice confifted of an hundred Oxen. 
The Galasia, a Feftiva! in -honour of Apollo, becaufe 
therein they offered to that God, a fort of Furmety of 
Barley and Milk. The Hecatompbonia among the La - 
(dtmonians *, intimated that the Offerer had killed an 
hundred of his Country’s Enemies. The Elaphobotia f 
obferv’d at Athens , wherein a Sacrifice of Stags was 
made to Diana , who had therefore this Name given 
her, to denote her killing thofe Animals in Hunting. 

But more frequently they got their Names from tbs 
Gods or Heroes, in honour of whom they were infti- 
tuted *, thus, without dwelling upon the Subjeft, *tis 
eafy to fee that the Heracleia were Feftivals in honour 
of Hercules ; the Hcrmaia in honour of Hermes or Mer¬ 
cury ; the Hyacintbia , an Anniverfary Mourning, folem- 
nized by the Lacedemonians in honour of Hyacinthus . 
The Enmenidia, Feftivals of the Furies ; the Erotidia % 
thofe of Love or Cupid j which laft were celebrated by the 
Tbefpians: The lolaia, facrcd to lolaus, Hercules's Com¬ 
panion: The If eta, to If is: The Leonideiii, to Leonidas: 
The Inoa . to Ino, The Limnatidia , the Feftival of Diana 
furnamed Limnatis : The Lima, of Linus: Th tLyctirgia 
in honour of Ly cur gits ; The Mufea , of the Miifes; the 
I elopia were the Feftivals of P clops; the Paufania , 

thofe 


,0 


* ’Tis more commonly afcribM to the hieJfcnUtnu 
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tbofe of Paufanias King of Sparta: The Prometheia , 
thofe of Prometheus : The Protefdaia , thofe of Protefi- 
laus, who was killed upon the trojan Coaft: The Po- 
fidonia > thofe of Neptune , fumam’d by the Greeks Po- 
feidon. The Titania thofe of Titan \ the Trophoniiiy 
of Trophonius . The Thefeia , of The fens ; the Diodeky 
of the Hero Diocles , omitting an infinity of others. 

Laftly, they took their Denomination from the Sur¬ 
names of the Gods; as the Elcutheria from Jupiter £- 
leutberhiSy or the Aflertor of Liberty; the Diftymm 
from Diana Diclynna, and feveral others. 

I come now to two Feftivals that require a more par¬ 
ticular Conlideration. The firft is, the Daphnephom } 
that were celebrated every ninth Year. Here a Globe 
of Brafs was fet upon a Branch of Olive, from which 
hung feveral other final! Globes : The firft reprefented 
the Sun or Apollo ; the fecond, a degree lefs, reprefented 
the Moon ; and the reft, the Stars. Crowns which 
encircled thofe Globes, pointed out the Days of the 
Year. This Branch, with all its Ornaments, was car- 
ry 5 d about in Procefiion by a young Man, who held 
Jikewife in his Hand a Laurel-bough, and from thence 
had the Name Daphnephcros . This Youth, chofen 
out of the beft Families was to be well made, vigo¬ 
rous androbuft, as we learn from Paufanias (1). The 
fecond was the Feftival of Scourging, named Diamufti - 
gejis by the Greeks . Ter lull: an, who fpeaks of it, fays, 
that at LacedemoUy where this Feftival was folemnized, 
the Youth of the firft Quality flood before the Altar, 
where, in prefence of their Parents, they were Ia(h*d fo 

Unmercifully* as (ometimes to die upon the fpot, and 
that without complaining, or {hewing the leaft fign of 
Impatience: Such as were Vi&ims to this Barbarity, 
were crown’d before they were bury’d. They con¬ 
tented themfelves afterwards with whipping thefe 
Youths till the Blood came. During the Ceremony, 
the Prieft held in his Hand a Statue of Dianiiy exceed¬ 
ing fight, but which grew heavy, he Paid, whenever 
any refpite was allowed in this Operation. 

_ The- 


(1) InBceot. 
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The Dionyjia were likewife renowned Feftivals, not 
only at Athens , but alfo over‘all Greece \ their’Name 
Efficiently points' out, that they wefe iriftituted in Ho¬ 
nour of Bacchus j named Dionyfms . They were divided 
into Greater and Lcfler, Ancient and Modern •, each 
had its own diftinguiihing Singularities: In all of them, 
rcisifd Licenttoufnefsand Debauchery. The fame God 
had fevera! other Feftivals, as the Trieterica , fo called 
from their being celebrated every third Year; at Rme 
they went by the Name of Trienmlia for the fame 
Rcafon. 

The Day of the Dedication of every Temple was 
celebrated by a particular Feftival, called the Encomia; 
The four Seafons of the'Year had alfo their Feftivals, 
which were term’d Iioraia , from the Greek Name for 
the Seafons, upai ; and in each of thefe Feftivals they- 
kept a folemn Entertainment, upon the Fruits of the 
Earth. At every new Moon they had the Feftivals 
known by the Name of Neomenia: The Solemnities 
for the Dead were-called Nemefeia , becaufe they ima¬ 
gined the Goddefs Nemefts prefided over them. In* the 
Month of January Was the Feftival of the Nuptials, 
celebrated in honour of Juno Gamelia, who prefided 
over Marriages. Fronl this Solemnity, the Month in 
which it was celebrated derived its Name Gamelion. 

The Feftival of Lamps was folemnited thrice a year. 
The firft was called Athendia, the fecond Hephaifteia 
or Vulcania , and the third Prometheia. The Cere¬ 
mony chiefly coitfifted in burning Lamps the whole 
Night. That which they celebrated at Pelieneln ho¬ 
nour of Bacchus , at, which they likewife kept Lamps 
burning, went by the Name of Lampseria. The Egyp¬ 
tians in the time of the Ptolemys , had a Feftival which 
they named CEndphbria , becaufe they who * were to 
affift at the Feaft they had at that time, carried Bottles 

of Wine hi their Hands. ■ The Pcloria, celebrated by 
the TbeJJalianSf arid inftitufed by Pelortis ; had a con- 
fiderable affinity with the Saturnalia:. There the Ma¬ 
tters ferv’d while their Servants fat at Table, as in the 
Chmia celebrated at Athens in honour of Chronos; or 

X Saturn. 
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Saturn . The Sabazia were nofturnal Feftivals in ho¬ 
nour of Jupiter Sabazius , or of Bacchus , who had the 
fame Surname ; we fhall examine the Signification of 
that Word in the Hiftory of the My Series of Mythras . 
The 'Thargelia , a Feftival which gave its Name to the 
Month Tbargelion, anfwering to our Month of April , 
were diftinguiihed from others by the Sacrifice of two 
Men, or of a Man and a Woman, whom they took 
care to fatten beforehand. The Plynteria were the 
Holidays of Minerva, which they reckon’d unlucky, 
at which time, according to Xenophon , they fhut up the 
Temples of that Goddefs. It was exprefly forbid to 
purfue any Work whatfoever, on the day of this Fefti¬ 
val, even in cafes of Neceflity. It was then allowable 
by the Law of Solon , to fwear by the three Names of 
Jupiter , Propitious, Expiator, and Defender. 

Thefe were the principal Feftivals of the Greeks: 

Thofe I have not mentioned are referv’d for the Hi- 

» * 

ftory of the Gods or Heroes, of whom I fhall difeourfe 
afterwards. Thus you will find the Defcriptioh of the 
Pan-Athenaia , and of the Pan-Hellenia , in the Hiftory 
of Mnerva ; the Olympia , in the Defcription of thofe 
Games; trie Leontica , in the Myfteries of Mythras , 
whereof they made a part ; the Eleufinia and Thefw* 
phoria in the Hiftory of Ceres j the Egyptian Feftivals 
immediately after the Hiftory of OJiris, &c. • 

Ft&r'ah o* The Roman Calendar contain’d a yet 

/^Romani greater number of Feftivals tha n that of the 

Greeks ( a ); fince, befides thofe they had 
borrow’d from them, they militated feveral unknown 
to the reft of the World. Let us begin with thofe they 
had taken from the Greeks. 

As thefe celebrated the Cbronia in honour of Saturn^ 
fo the Romans had their Saturnalia , which were folem- 
jjized for the firft time, in the Month of December , the 
Year of Rome 157. At which time, if we may 
believe Accitis , cited by Macrobias , who has given a 
very large Defcription of this Feftival (i), there was 

no 


(a) See for this Article, OviJ f Rofints, Bqer, and Pwpflcrus, 
{ij Sat.c. 7. 
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no Meeting of the Senate, and thepubiick Schools were- 
/hut up. It was common for all to wear the Cap named 
pikas , as a Badge of Liberty, and drefs peculiar -to 
this Feftival. There was nothing but regaling and 
fending Prefen ts to one another; the Slaves fat at Table, 
while their Matters ferv’d, and entertained themfump- 
tuouQv : In fine, every thing breath’d a Spirit of Li¬ 
berty, and called to mind the Golden Age, when.Stf- 
///;-;/ reign’d, and all things were common. According 
to Macrobius juft now quoted, this Feftival anciently be¬ 
gan the 14th Day before the Kalends of Jammy ; but 
upon Cafar* s adding two Days to that Month, it was 
removed 'to the. 16rh *. 

The Feftival named Jovialia was the. fame -with 
what the Creeks called Diafia , and it was celebrated-in 
honour of Jupiter. The Megalefia > common to both 
or them, was inftituted in honour of Cybele, or of the 
Great Mother. The Homans who celebrated this So¬ 
lemnity on Mount Palatine , near the Temple of that 
Goddefs, added to it two Days called MegalcJian Days. 

The Feftival Herea, inftituted by the Greeks in ho¬ 
nour of Juno, was known at Rome by the Name of 
"funenia. and was the fame. The Cerealia and Am- 
bars alia of the Romans correfponded to the Demetria 
and Thefrnopboria of the Greeks , both of them Feftivals 
of Ceres ; as the Mangelia of the one did to the Pan - 
Athenaia of the other, in honour of Minerva ; the Mer¬ 
curial! a of the former to the Hermaia of the latter. 
Both of them had the Orgies , the Frieteria , the NySc- 
kia , and the Bacchanalia , all Feftivals of Bacchus . 
But becaufe in thefe laft the Romans made fome Altera¬ 
tions, it is proper to take notice of them. At firft, 
they celebrated their Bacchanalia only three times a 
year; afterwards they folemnized them every Month* 
I /hall give you from Livy (i) a Declaration thereupon, 
given by Hifpala Fecenia the Freed-Woman, to the 
Conful Pofthumias . 

u In earlier times, fays fhe to him, the Bacchanalia 
Cc were celebrated by none but Women* no Man being 

X 2 allow’d 

(1) Fourth Dec. \ 9. 


* The 17th of December. 
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“ allowed to join them. Three Days in the Year were 
‘ s chofen for initiating into thefe Myfteries, and the 
“ Ceremonial was performed by Day. The PrieftefTes 
“ who were to prefide there, were left to the choice of 
1i the Matrons. 

<c A total Innovation was made by Paculla Minin ; 
Ihe initiated her two Sons, caufed the Ceremony to 
46 be performed in the Night-time, and inftead of three 
“ Days, Ihe inftituted five in each Month. This pro- 
“ mifcuous Meeting of Men and Women introduc’d 
horrid Irregularities; whereof if any of the Company 
fhew’d a Deteftaion, they offer’d him up as a Vidtim 
c< acceptable to their God, or took care to be rid of him 
cc by fome piece of Machinery, and then gave out 
* c that he was carry’d up to Heaven. 

“ Daring this Feftival, continues fhe, the Men 
“ counterfeiting Madnefs, and exhibiting various Con. 

torfions of their Bodies, began to prophefy; while 
c< the Women in their Bacchanal Drefs, and aJl dif- 
fhevel’d, run towards the Tiber , with burning 
“ Torches in their Hands, which they plunge into the 
cc River, where they remain unextinguifh’d, as being 
“ made of Sulphur and Lime.” The Senate, to redlify 
this Diforder, pafs’d a Decree, fuppreffing the Cele¬ 
bration of thele infamous Myfteries in Rome , and 
through all Italy ; but the Liber alia , another Feftival 
of Bacchus , furnam’d Liber Pater, which they fokm- 
nized on the i yt h of March , were ftill continued, as 
not being quite fo licentious. Here they offer’d up a 
Liquor compofed of Honey, which they threw into 
the fire. 

The Lupercalia were equally celebrated in Greece, 
and at Rome , in honour of Pan ; whofe Ceremony, as 
we are told by Livy (i), Plutarch (2), and Juft in (3), 
was brought by Evander from Arcadia into Italy. 
The Youth, during this Feftival, run about quite 
naked, with Whips in their Hands, lathing all who 
came in their way without diftinftion. The Women, 
even thofe of Quality, believing there was a Virtue in 

thofe 

(1) Lib. 1. 


(2) In Rom. (3) Lib. 4 
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thofe Whips to make them fruitful, or to bring them 

to a happy Delivery in cafe they were pregnant, offer’d 
themfelves to receive them. Valerius Maximus (1) will 
have it, that this Feftival was only introduced in the 
time of Romulus , at the perfuafion of the Shepherd 
fauftulus. At the firft Celebration, they offer’d up 
Goats to the God Pan. The Shepherds who were in¬ 
vited to it, being heated with Drink at the Feaft, di¬ 
vided into two Bands, and run about in a frolickfome 
way, clad in the Skins of the Viftims they had now 
offer’d. To render this Feftival more folemn, the Ro¬ 
mans founded two Colleges of Laperci, named the Fa¬ 
in and Quintilii afterwards they created a third in 
honour of Cafar, even in his Life-time. 

The AEfculapia of the Romans , the Mufaa , the Ana- 
da, and fome others, were Feftivals borrow’d from the 
Greeks, which both the one and the other celebrated in 
honour of JSfculapius , the Diofcuri (or Caftor and 
Pollux) and the Mufes. Let us now fpeak of fuch as 
were of Roman Institution. 

The Agon alia or Agonia, inftituted by Numa Pom • 
filins, were celebrated thrice a year, on the nth of 
January , the 21ft of May, and the 13th of December. 
Janus is generally reckon’d to have been the Objeft of 
this Feftival, but yet Fefius fays it was the God Ago - 
nius *. We learn from Varro (2) that they facrificed 
there a Ram. The Etymology of the Name of this 
Feftival is controverted. Some think it was deriv’d 
from the Form pronounc’d by the Prieft before the Sa¬ 
crifice, Agon , fhall I proceed ? Others contend, that 
the Name comes from Mount Agon, where this Solem¬ 
nity was celebrated i but the moft received Opinion 
is what Ovid gives, that this Feftival was fo named, 
upon account of the Games, or rather Wreftling- 
Matches that accompany ? d it, called by the Greeks 

t-yw'jocc. 

The Anger on all a, a Feftival of Anger on a theGoddefs 

X 3 of 

(0 Lib. 11. c. 2. * Qui pndidebat rebus agendis. (z) Lib. i. 
k Ung. Lat. 
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of Silence, as Harpccratcs was the God thereof among 
the Greeks z was celebrated the 21ft of December. 

The Armiliijlrutm, a Feftival of the 19th of October^ 
had this peculiarity, that all were in Arms at the Sa¬ 
crifice which was there offer’d. This Solemnity is of- 
ten confounded with"that celebrated by the 5 alii ^ Priefts 
of the God Mars^ during which they carried the An- 
cilia , or imall Bucklers, which I fpeak of elfewhere: 
But they ought to be diftinguifhed, 1. Becaufe the latter 
happen’d o- the fecond of March ; 2. They play’d upon 
a Flute at the Feftival of the Armilujtrium , and upon 
the Trumpet at that of the Ancilia . 

The Caprotin £, celebrated on the 9th of July *) 
were a Feftival in honour of Juno furnamed Caprotinc 
where there were none but Women to tninifter in the 
Sacrifices. The Servant-maids, for whom they were 
celebrated, rim about during this Solemnity, beating 
themfelves with the Fiit and with Whips. 

The Carmtv.iaia , celebrated on the 15th of January , 
were for Mothers of Families. I fpeak in another 
place ofthePropheteis Garment a , Evandcr's Mother. 

In the Cbarijiia t a Feftival celebrated on the nth 
of the Kalends of March f, Relations met together, 
and gave Prefents to one another. 

As the C&prctiiuc were for Female Slaves, fo the 
Compitaiia , or the Feftival of the Crofs-Streets, infti- 
tuted by Ear quin the elder, were for Men Slaves, who 
alone could afiilt at them, and there offer Sacrifices to 
the Genii of the Crofs-Streets, in honour of whom the 

Feftival was kept (i). 

• # 

The Confuaiia. dedicated to the God Confus % were 
celebrated in a fubrerranean Chapel of the Circus , con- 
tecrated to that Divinity. Upon this Day neither 
Horfes nor Mules were put to work. This Feftival, 
as moft others, had Games,,as well as Sacrifices and Li¬ 
bations. 

In 


* Rather on the ::h cr Nones bf July, therefore called Kona Ca- 
prsiiea. 

f Or 19th of Ftbrucry. {i) Dionyf Ilalicarn. 1 . 4. 
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In the Faunalta , celebrated on the Nones of Decem¬ 
ber* in honour of Faunas , they facrificed He-Goats, 
and made Libations of Wine: Their Place of meeting 
for that purpofe was in the heart of the Woods. 

The Feralia , inftituted, as Ovid tells us, by /Eneas^ 
were a Feftival for the Dead, in which they brought 
Meat to the Tombs, there to celebrate a Feaft. 

The Fontinalia , fo called becaufe on that Day they 
threw into the Wells Crowns, which were afterwards 
put upon Children’s Heads, fell upon the 13th of Oc¬ 
tober. 

The Fordicidia or Fordicalia , from the word For da 9 
which fignifies a pregnant Cow, happen’d upon the 
15th of April, and the Sacrifice was a Cow with Calf. 

The Fornacalia , whole Inftitution was owing to Nu- 
r,hi Pompilius , celebrated on the 12th before the Ka¬ 
lends of March were a Holiday on which they 
baked Flower in an Oven, in honour of the Goddefs 
Fornax. 

As Laverna among the Greeks was the Deity of 
Thieves, fo was Farina among the Romans , in whofe 
honour they inftituted a Feftival, named Furinalia % 
which, according to Rejinus , was celebrated on the 
12 th of the Kalends of July ThePrieft of this God¬ 
defs was called FI amen Fur in alls. She had likewifea 
facred Grove, where Plutarch tells us, Gracchus was 

kill’d. 

The Hilaria y whofe Name fufficiently denotes the 
Gayety of the Feftival, were celebrated in honour of 
Cybek) on the 8th before the Kalends of April ||. Here 
they appeared in their fineft Clothes; nay, they ex¬ 
chang’d the Drefs which belonged to their Station - for 
that of another, and if they had any thing in their 
Houfes fine or curious, they were fure.tohave it carry’d 
before them in Proceflion. 

The Laurent alia ^ inftituted in honour of AccaLau- 
rentia y the Wife of the Shepherd Fattjiulus , and Nurfe 
to Romulus and Remus , fell upon the tenth Day before 

X 4 the 

* Fifth of that Month. 4 18th of February, J 20th of 

|| 2 5 til oi March. 
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the Kalends of January ®. There the Poutifs offer’d 
Sacrifices in the Velabrnm near the Tiber . 

The FcrLe Latin£ were celebrated not at Rome, but 

• * i • 

at Alba^ where the Latin Towns, to the number of 
forty-feven, together with the Roman Magiftrates, af- 
fembled to facrifice with one accord, in honour of Ju¬ 
piter Latialis , a Bull, which they parted among them 
after the Ceremony was over. 'They who came to 
this Solemnity, brought with them M ilk, Cheefe, and 
other things, which were offer’d by way of Libation. 
At firft it lafted but two Days, then a third was added, 
and afterwards a fourth. Mac robins (i) obferves, that 
it was not permitted to begin a War upon the days of 
this Solemnity, which, after Varro , he names Rati ay. 

The Lemuria were inftituted for appeafing the ma¬ 
lignant Genii j whom they called Lemures. They be¬ 
lieved they were able to banifh them from Houfes 


which they intefted by night, and terrified People, by 
throwing Beans at them. 

The Romans had always feme Motive for the Infti- 

, • i 4 • • • • 

tution of their Feftivals \ by them they fupplicatcd the 
Gods, either fora plentifulHarveft, or fome other Blef- 
fing. By them they appeafed thofe whom they thought 
they had injured, or fought to turn away the Calami¬ 
ties they were threatr.ed with, as we may judge from 
the Hiftory of thofe we have now mentioned. Often¬ 
times it was to keep up the Remembrance of a Benefit 
received, and fuch.was theFeftival named theX^/V^ } a 
"Word derived from Lucas , a facred Grove. This So- 
Icmnity was celebrated in one of thofe Groves, which 


was between the Via Safari a and the Tiber y in com¬ 


memoration of the Deliverance of the Romans , who 

* • ^ x 


were faved from the Gauls by flying into that Retreat. 
Or elfe it was to keep up the Memory of fome Difafter; 
fuch was the Feftival of the Populifugia , to commemo¬ 
rate the Day when. the. People, and even Romulus's 
Guards fled, upon the News of the Confederacy of the 


Fidenates and the other Latins , againft the Romans . 
Sometimes they were merely to promote mutual joy \ 

of 


* 23d of December, (i) Sat. Lib. 1. c. 16. 
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of this kind was the Feftival of Maxima, , fo called be- 
caufe it was celebrated on the firft of May , when the 
principal Perfons of the City repair’d to Oftia , where 
they exercifed themfelves in Sports of every kind. As 
Solemnities where PJeafure has full fway, are of dl o- 
thers the hardeft to be abolifh’d, this laft continued a 
loiiff time even under the Chriftian Emperors. 

We have feen that there were Feftivals appropriated 
to certain Stations in Life, asth zCaprotin* for the Maid- 
Servants, and others for the Men-Servants •, here are 
feme more of the fame kind. The Merchants had 
one, which they celebrated in the Month of May , in 
honour of Mercury , the God of Commerce. 

The Matralia were the Feftival of the Matrons, in 
honour of the Goddefs Matuta , to whom they offer’d 
ruftick Libations which they boiled in earthen Pots: 
Thefe are the Libations which Ovid ( i) names Flava 
Uba. But as Grandeur wants to be every where main¬ 
tain’d, even at the foot of the Altar, the Roman Ladies, 
while they excluded from this Feftival all the other 
Slaves of their own Sex, admitted one whom they buf¬ 
feted heartily. Thefe Matrons had alfo another Feftir 
val, named Matronalia , which they celebrated in ho¬ 
nour of the God Mars, on the firft of that Month whiefy 
is named from him. Ovid (2) gives five Reafons for 
the Inftitution of this Feftival. The firft, in memory 
of the Peace made between the Sabines and Romans , in 
which the Sabine Women, who were married to thei?0- 
tnans, had fo great a hand. The fecond, that Mars 
might make thefe Roman Ladies as happy as Romulus 
his Son. The third, that they might be bleft with 
the fame FruitfuJnefs as the Month of March imparts 
to the Earth. The fourth, becaufe it was upon the 
firft of March that a Temple had been dedicated on 
Mount EfquilinuSy to Lucina the Goddefs of Childbed. 
The fifth, which comes to the fame, becaufe Mats was 
the Son of Juno, who prefides over Marriage. 

The Paftors and Shepherds too had their Feftival, 
that of the Pal ilia, dedicated tp Pales their Goddefs. 

On 

(1) Fall. L 6. (2) Fail. 1 .3, 
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On that Day the People took care to be purify’d with 
Perfumes, mingled withHorfes Blood, with the Allies 
of a Calf that was burnt as foon as it was taken from 
the Mother’s Belly (i), and with Stalks of Beans. 
The Shepherds, on the Morning of the Feftival-day, 
purify*d likewife their Folds and Flocks, with Water 
and Brimftone, and burn’u the Shrub called Savine, 
whofe Smoak diffufed itfeif over all the Fold. After 
this, they offer’d in Sacrifice to the Goddefs, Milk, 
boil’d Wine, and Millet; then follow’d the Fcaft, In 
the Evening they made Bonfires of Straw or Hay, and 
ieap’d over them: Ovid defcribes this whole Solem¬ 
nity at full length. Thefe Ceremonies were accompa¬ 
nied with Mufical Inftruments, fuch as Flutes, Cymbals, 
and Tabours, which play’d all the dav long. 

In fine, the young People and the Scholars had like- 
wife their Feftival, named Shanquatria, the Etymology 
of which may be feen in Varro and in Feftus. On that 
Day the Scholars made Prefents to their Matters: This 
Feftival fell upon die 14th before the -Kalends of A- 

pril *, 

We fhall finifh this Lift with fome other Feftivals of 
lefc Note, on which we fhall be very ftiort. The Me- 
ditrinalia were the Days on which they tafted the new 
Wine. The Romans had a Goddefs Meditrina , and in 
honour of her this Feftival was inftituted. 

The Opalia were the Feftival of Ops 9 the fame with 
Cybek. In ancient times they were celebrated the fame 
day as th .t Saturnalia, but C<efar 7 in the Reformation 
of the Kalendar, removed it to another time of the 
Year. 

The ghiirincHe were the Feftival of Romulus , fur- 
named Quirinus. It was term’d the Feftival of Fools f, 
becaufe on that Dav, whoever had forgot to celebrate 

v * C 

the Fomacalidy which have been mentioned,, was ob¬ 
liged to facrifice to jjJ uirinus y as an Attonement for 
their Omiffion. 

* * 

* 

j (i) The Vefials had the foie right of burning this Calf. 

• * The 2 eth of Marco. f heikeStultcruni. 


The 
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The Regifngium was inftituted to keep up- the Me¬ 
mory of the Expulfion of the ‘Tarquins \ and on that 
day the Rex Sacrifcuius, or the King- Prieft, fled asfoon 
as the Sacrifice was offered. Plutarch (1) affigns'ano¬ 
ther Origin of this Feftival •, but Ovid (2) and Fejlus 
are in this particular rather to be believed than.he. 

As the Fear of future Evils had a great fhatein the 
relibiious Worfhip of the Pagans, they inftituted Fefti- 
v.ils in order to be preferved from them. Of this num¬ 
ber was their Robigalia , in honour of the God Robi- 
pis, by whom they believed their Corn was fecured 
from blafting. It was celebrated about the end of 
April 1 and the Offering to this Divinity was a Sheep 
and a Dog, with Wine and Incenfe. 

The Septimontium was a Feftival inftituted at Rome, 
when they enlarged its Precinfts by taking in a feventh 
Hill, This Feftival, at which they offer’d feven Sa¬ 
crifices in different Places, fell in the Month of De¬ 
ader *, and on that day the Emperors gave Dona¬ 
tives to the People. 

The Terminalia were fo named, according to Varro (3), 
becaufe they were celebrated on the laft Day of Febru¬ 
ary, which do fed the Roman Year: or rather, as Dio- 
nyfrus of Halicarnajjus alledges, becaufe they were in¬ 
ftituted by Numa in honour of the God ! terminus , when 
that Prince ordered Land-marks to be fixed, that every 
Man might know the Extent of his own Ground. This 
Feftival was entirely rural, and nothing of the Animal 
kind was there permitted to be offer’d, for fear of 
ftaining with Blood the Marches, near which they pre- 
fented Fruits to the God who prefided over them, and 

made Libations to him of Milk and Wine. Thefe 

♦ 

Circumftances however muft have been alter’d fome 
time after, fince we learn from Plutarch (4), that the 
Peafants met on that day near the Marches, aiid 
there facrificed a Sow or a Lamb. Be that as it will, 
there was nothing more facred among the Romans than 
the Land-marks •, and they who were fo audacious .as 


(ij QC^R.62. 

(3) DeLing.Lat.Lib.5. 


{2) Fall. 2. 

(4) QS^Ronu 15 . 
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to change them, were devoted to the Furies, and 
might be lawfully put to death. 

The \Tidnlujlritim was a Feftival in the Month of A- 
pril , inftituted for purifying the Trumpets: for this 
they facrificed an Ewe-Iamb. They made alfo the 
fame Purification in the Vulccmalia ; a Feftival celebra¬ 
ted on the tenth before the Kalends of May *, in ho¬ 
nour of Vulcan , the God of Fire j and therefore on 
that Holiday they threw Animals into the fire. 

Vertumms , Pomona , and a vaft number of other 
Gods, or Demi-Gods, had like wife their Feftivals, as 
to which nothing particular being to be learned, I re¬ 
fer to Ovid, and to Rofiiius , who has given a Roman 
Calendar wLh all its Feftivals and Hoiidays (i ). - 

We {hall clofe this Lift with the Vinalia , which 

9 

they celebrated twice a Year, on the ninth before the 
Kalends of May 9 and on the thirteenth berore thole of 
September. The firft, inftituted, according to Pliny 
fa), for tailing the Wine, had nothing to do with the 
Prefervation of the Vines ; [whereas the fecond was 
in order to procure a favourable Seafoii lor the Vin¬ 
tage. 

Thefe were the Feftivals of the Romans , mark’d 
out in their Calendar •, and if upon occafion they cele¬ 
brated fome out of due courfe, as the Days fet apart 
for publick Supplications, they were enjoin’d by the 
Masiftrate in extraordinary Cafes. 

O * 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of the public k Supplications, the Leftifternia, 
Evocations, and Forms of Devoting . 

T H E publick Supplications were made either in 

fome critical Juncture, as in time of a Plague, 
or fome epidemical Calamity ; or after an unexpected 
Viftory, or when a new-elected General apply’d to the 
Senate to be confirmed by them, and to have a Sup¬ 
plication 

* 22 Or Apr:!. 

[ i ) Ant. Rom. Lib .4. 9.2. 


{(2) Lib. 18. C. 19. 
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plication appointed for obtaining the Favour of the 
Gods ; and alfo for other Reafons. Thefe Supplica-» 
tions were folemn Days, on which there was to be no 
pleading upon any account whatfoever, and they: 
were celebrated by Sacrifices, Prayers, and pubhcfc 
Feafts. Sometimes the Senate limited the Duration of 
this Fcftival to one Day; fometimes it took up feve- 
ral; and Hiftory informs us, that fome of them lafted 
fifty Days. 

We are not to infift upon private Supplications* which 
were nothing elfe but Prayers, which every one put 
up to the Gods* either to obtain Health, a good Har-. 
veil, fc? c. or to thank them for Mercies received from 
them. A fingle Formula of their, Prayers will be fuf- 
ficient to give us fome Idea of them : Here is one pre^ 
ferved in an Infcription (i), which \Camilla Amain 
makes to the Fever for her Son in his Sicknefs. Divi¬ 
de Febrii fanB<e Febri , magn<e Febri , Camilla Amata 
pro filio male affeBo . P. Camilla Amata offers up her. 
Prayers for her fick Sort, to the divine Febrisy the holy-’ 
Febris, the great Febris . , • 

There was another kind of publickSup- . . 
plication, which they called thzLeftiJlerni- LeSiprmum. • 
m (2). This Ceremony confided in a Feaft 
which they prepared, and which was to be kept in the ! 
Temple * and becaufe, according to the Cuftom of 1 
thole times* they planted Beds round the Tables, and. 
placed upon thefe Beds the Statues of tile Gods, in; 
tyhofe honour the Feftival was celebrated, in the fame 
way as Men lay thereon at Meals ; hence they got the * 
name of LeBifternia (a). The Epulones mention’d • 
under the Article of the Priefts, prefided at this Gere- * 
mony, and were the Regulators ot it. Valerius Maxi-' 
mis (3) takes notice of a LeBifternium^ celebrated in * 
honour of Jupiter. That God, that is his Statue, was 
hid there upon a Bed 5 while thofe of Juno and Minerva* 

were 

(1) Griiter 97. i. t 1 ) Macr; Sat. 3. (3) Lib. 2.c. r 

(a) The word is compounded of Lcftus a Bed, and flertitre t* 

make up. 

r 
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were upon Chairs: Nam Jovis epulo ipfe. in Lcftu- 
him , Juno £s? Mercurius in S el las ad ccsncim hivitantitr . 

■ iitus LiviiiSy Cicero , Lampridius , and others, make 
frequent; mention of this Ceremony ; and the firft of 
thefe ’Authors refers its Indication to the Year of Romz 
354 (*)> upon occafion of a Plague which raged in the 
City.' This Lettifternium lafted for eight days, and 
was celebrated in honour of Apollo , Latona , Diana^ 
Hercules , Mercury and Neptune . Valerius Maximus 
indeed mentions another more ancient, fince, accord¬ 
ing,to him, it was celebrated under the Confulfhip of 
Brutus , and Valerius Poplicola \ but it feems it was 

either lefs folemn, or Lrvy knew nothing of it. 

Until the time of Cafaubon , the LcBifternilim was 
believMto have been of Roman Inftitution, and not to 


have been known out of Italy \ but that learned Cri- 
tick* examining a Paflage of the Scholiaftupon Pindar 

(2) , and finding there mention made ofthofe Pillows, 
or Culhions, which they put under the Statues of the 
Gods,from thence has juftly concluded, that the Leflh 
ftemium was in ufe among the Greeks . Authors have 
been found to fupport this Difcovery, and the Truth 
of it is now no longer controverted. And indeed 
Paufanids fpeaks in feveral places of thole forts of 
Culhions ; and in his Travels thro* Arcadia , tells us, 
that fomeof them were put under the Statues of Peace*, 
and in his Phccica, , he fpeaks of thofe on which they 
placed the Statues of AEfculapius. Valerius Maximus 

(3) lays the fame of the Statues of Harmodins and A* 
rifiogiton. “ The Statues, fays he, of thefe two He- 
4t roes, who had done fo much to refeue Athens from 
tc the Tyranny it groaned under, having been carried 
** away by Xerxes , Seleucus reftored them afterwards; 
44 and when the Ship that brought them arrived at 
44 Rhodes , the chief Men of the City invited them to 


** be their Guefts* and placed them upon Pillows : Rho- 
dii qtwtjite eas urVi fu<s appulfas , cum in Hofpitium pub- 
lice invitajjenty facris etiam pulvinaribus collocaverunt. 

And 


t 

M 

l 

\ 


(i) Lib. 5. c. 1^. 
0 L. 2. c. 10. 


(2) Od. 1. of the Olymp. 
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And Suetonius reckons thofe Pillows, which the Latins 
named Pulvinaria , and the Greeks y.\ iv*r, among.thofe, 
things that were only appropriated to the G6ds^ yfhen 
fpeaking of C<efar s he fays (1): Sed et ampliora bum- 
nofaftigio decerni fibi pajffus eft.... Pempla, Ards, Si- 
mdachrajuxta Deos, Pulvinar , Flamen , Lupercos , &c. 
< 4 He even fuffered fuch Honours to be decreed to him 


“ as are too high for mere Mortals, Temples, Altars, 
“ Statues hear thofe of the Gods, the facred Pillow , 
“ a Flamen, Luperci” &c. So Arnobius (2) addreffing 
the Pagans concerning fome of their Gods: <c They muft 
“ needs, fays he, be acknowledg’d fuch by ..you, firice 
“ you confectate to them Temples, Pillows,” 

James Spon y in his Travels thro’ Greece, telli us, that 
the LeRifterniurn of Ifis and Serapis was ftill to be feen 
at Athens'. It was a fmall marble Bed, of two Feet in 
length, by one in height, on which thofe two Divi¬ 
nities were reprefented fitting. This learned .'Travel- 
ler fays, that others, like them, were found Hi the 
fame City * as alfo at Salamis and elfewhere. From 
this Relation we learn the true Form of the LeBiJleK 
via and Cufhions. They were fmall Beds, either of 
Marble, Stone, or Wood, on which they placed the 
Statues of the Gods, in honour of whom a Feaft Was 
prepared; • 

After what has been faid, it is evident, that the%ec- 


iijternium was equally in ufe in Greece and' in Italy. 
Add to this, that the Days-fet apart for this Fdftival 
were moft folemn, during which, it was not allowed 
to iaflidt Punifiiment upon any Periods, and Criminals 
were even fet at liberty. It was the chief Magiftratte; 
or High Prieft, who appointed them, arid " their enji 
was to appeafe the Gods, or to fupplicate thefHforFa.i 
vours. We have only to fay farther, that* the Table 
for the Feaft, and the Beds on which the Gods : were to 


lie, were adorn’d with Branches, Flowers,’ arid odori¬ 
ferous Herbs: fo much now for this Subjeft; fet ris 
only give fome fhort Account of the Evocations, 

Of 


(1) InCasf. c. ; 6 . 


(2) Adr. Gen. lib. 4. 
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Evocations. Of thefc there were three forts; the firft 

were magical Operations, which they ufed 
in order to call up departed Souls ; and of them I lhall 
{peak in the Article of Magick. The fecond, which 
we lhall here confider, were ordinarily employed, du¬ 
ring the Siege of fome Town, which they thought it 
neither their Duty, nor in their power to take, with¬ 
out invoking the Gods, under whofe Protection it 
was. We have in Macrobius (i) a Form of Evocation 
preferved, which will give the Readers abetter Notion 
of the thing than all we could deliver upon the Sub¬ 
ject. “ Whether it be a God, or -whether it be a 


cc 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


Goddefe, under whofe Tuition the City and People 
of Carthage is, I fupplicate you, I conjure you, and 
I earneftly requeft you, ye Great Gods, who have 
taken this City and People under your Protection, 
<c to abandon both City and People, to quit all thefe 
Manfions, Temples, facred Places ; to caft them 
off, infiife into them Fear, Confirmation; and a 
Spirit of Forgetfulnefs, and vouchfafe to repair to 
Rome to dwell among us : Gracioufly accept of our 
Manfions, Temples, facred Things, and our whole 
City. Let it be feen, that you are the Defence of 
me and my Army, and of the Roman People. 
“ Grant me thefe Petitions, and I vow and promife 
c ‘ to found Temples and Games to your Honour.” 

Laftly, the third fort of Evocation was; that which 
was ufed in calling up the Gods. In order to under- 
ftand what I am to fay upon this Head, we muft know 
it was a DoCtrine of the Pagan Theology, that the 
Gods in a peculiar manner prefided over certain Places* 
and that frequently feveral of thofe Places were under 
the Protection of the fame God ; and it being impof* 
fible for him to be in them all at once; it was neceffary 
to ufe the Ceremony of Evocation, when his Prefence 
was thought needful. They had Hymn'S proper to 
this Operation, which they called rMVxor, as are moll 
of thofe which are aferibed to OrpheUs, and thofe of 
the Poet Proclus . Thofe Hymns generally were 


c<am' 


(i) Sat. L. j. c. 9. 
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compofed of two Parts: The firft was taken up in the 
Prsifes of the Gods, and in celebrating the different 
Places under their Protedion ; the fecond contain’d the 
Prayer whereby they endeavour’d to invite and allure them 
to the Places where their Prefence was neceflary. When 
they thought the Patron God was arrived, they'cele¬ 
brated the Feftivals named imtt Such were 
feme of thofe the Argives kept in honour of Juno y and 
the Inhabitants of Delos and Miletus for Apollo. 

As foon as the Danger which had made them invoke 
the Gods was over, they gave them liberty to go any 
where elfe; and they had other Hymns for celebra¬ 
ting their Departure. Julius Scaliger , who may be 
confulted, upon this Subjed (i)> obferves, that thefe 
Hymns, which they called aws/irao*, wherein Bac- 
(byllidcs the Lyrick Poet chiefly excelPd, were of ■ 
greater length than thofe ufed for inviting the Gods, 
in order to detain them as long as poflible. For when 
we defire, fays he, we want to be quickly poffefs’d of 
the Objed of our Willies ; but to be as long as poffi- 
ble before we be deprived of it. 

To the Evocations I muft add the Forms q% e p crms 
; of Devoting, which the Romans called De- of Dating, 
votio, They were either private, as thofe 
of the two Decii, and of Marcus Curtins , who devo¬ 
ted themfelves to fave the Romans 5 or publick, per¬ 
formed by the Didator or Conful, at the Head of an 

Army. Here is their Form tranfinitted to us by the 
fame Macrobius (2 ). “ Father Dis, Pluto Jupiter* Ma - 
“ nes , or by whatever Name it is lawful to call you, 

“ I befecch you to fill this City Carthage, and the 
u Army I mean, with Terror and Confternation: 

“ Grant that they, who bear Arms againft our Legions 
“ and Army, may be put to the rout, that the Inha- 
u bitants of their Cities, and of their Fields, with all 
“ that dwell in them, of every Age, may be devoted 
u to you, according to the Laws, by which our 
u greateft Enemies are devoted. I, by the Autlio- 
“ rity of my Commiflion, devote them in name of 

Y « the ' 

(0 L, 3, Cap. uz, n j, k (i) Sat. 1 .3,"9. 
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“ the Roman People, in name of the Army, and in 
Cc name of our Legions, that you may preferve both 
<c the Commanders, and thofe who ferve under 
C; them.” 

Antiquity has not tranfmitted to us the Form of 
private Devoting, but certain it is there was one j and 
when Decitts devoted himfelf, he gave notice to the 
Pontif Valerius , as I (hail have occafion afterwards to 
mention, to proceed to pronounce the Form of Devo¬ 
ting: Deer urn ope, fays he, Valeriy opus eft agedutn\ 
py t fj verba quibus me pro legibus devoveam. 

Whenever the Law devoted any one to death, it 
was permitted to kill him. There was one of 
/a/s Laws conceived in thefe Terms : Si Patronus Cli¬ 
ent i fraudem faxit , facer efto. If any Patron defrauds 
his Client , let him be devoted. It was to Pluto, or 
DiSy and the other infernal Deities, that Criminals were 

devoted. 

I fhall fay nothing here of the Supplications and 
Vows made by particular Perfons : I forefee, that the 
Enumeration of them would be endlefs ; and we could 


learn nothing from them, but that the Gods having 
been always looked upon by the Pagans as the Au¬ 
thors of all Good and Evil, they were careful to ad- 
drefsthem, in order to obtain thofe good Things, and 
be deliver’d from the evil: that in Dangers or Sick- 
nefs, they put up Vows to them for Deliverance, and 

Recovery of Health : in fine, that, ingratitude, they 
put into Temples the Members, for the Cure whereof 
they thought themfelves indebted to them. 

Of thefe, we have great numbers preferved in An¬ 
tiquaries, as may be feen in their Works. Among thefe 
Vows, there were fome that bore the Characters of dif¬ 
ferent Gods, as that which is called the Hand of JEnt- 


asy upon which is Vo turn Cecropis , and which has 
been explain’d in a final! Tract of Thomafine . Some¬ 
times it was a fingle Hand, an Arm, a Leg, or an 
Eye, without any Symbol. What we find moft lin¬ 
gular among thefe Vows, is a Table of Brafs, on 

wlitrll 
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which, mention is made of'all the Cures wrought by 

the Interpofmon of ALfcuiapius *.. , 


' C H A P. XV. 

• ♦ 

% 

Of the Religious Ceremonies afed at the founding , 

of Cities. • - • 




ft r 


I Took notice juft now, that they ufed, Evocations 
at befieging a City, in order to invoke the Gods, 
under whole Protection it : was ; and: as thefe fame. 
Gods were own’d for Patrons of the City at the time~ 
it was founded, this ' makes it neceflary to fay fome- 
thing of the Ceremonies in ufe upon that occafion. We 
learn from Fcjlus, that the Etrurians had Books con¬ 
taining the Ceremonies obferv’d at the - founding of 
Cities, Altars, Temples, Walls and Gates. And Plu¬ 
tarch tells us, that Romulus , before he laid the Foun¬ 
dations of Rme y fent for Men from Etruria , who in¬ 
form’d him in all the Punftilios of Ceremony which 
he was to obferve. According to. Dionyfuis of Halt - 
(arnaJjiiSi they began with > offering a Sacrifice, after 
which they kindled fires near Tents *, and they who, 
were to have any Employment in building the Town,' 
leap’d over thefe Fires, ■ to purify themfelves: Then* 
they dug a Ditch, into which they threw the firft 
Fruits of all things that ferved for human Nourilhment, 
and a handful of Earth from the Country to which each 
of them belong’d, who were.to affift at the Ceremony. 

At the fame time they confulted the Gods, to know 
if the Enterprise would be acceptable to them, and if 
they approved of the Day chofen to begin the Work. 
Then they chalk'd out the Boundaries by a Score of 
wlfite Earth, which they caljed Terra pura \ and for 
want of this kind of Chalk, they made ufe of Flower, 
as Strabo afiures us to have been done by Alexander , 
when he laid the Foundation of Alexandria . This firft 
Operation being fihifhed, they opened a Furrow, as 
deep as poffible, with a brazen Plough ; and to this 

Y z Plough 

* Vid. Montfaucwi's Antrq. V. x . p. i. B- 4. C.6. 
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Plough they yoked a white Bull, and a white Heifer. 
All the Ground open’d by the Plough was reputed 
• holy. While they were forming the Boundary, they 
fiop’d at certain Intervals to renew the Sacrifices, and 
mark’d the Places where they were offered, by a Heap 
of Stones, which they called Cippi. In thefe Sacri¬ 
fices, they invoked the Gods, to whofe Protection the 
new City was recommended, as well as the Gods of 
the Country, denominated Dii Patrii Indigetes ; which 
was done fecretly, becaufe it was neceffary that the tu- 
telar Gods of every City fhould be unknown to the 
Vulgar. Ovid* in his Fafti, has given us the Form of 
Prayer, which Romulus put up to the Gods whom he 
fought to favour his Enterprise. 

Vox fait hac Regis : Condenti Jupiter urbem 
Et Genitor Mayors , Veftaqtie mater ades. 

Quofque pium eft adbibere Deos,' advertite cunSli, 
Aufpicibus vobis hoc mibi fur get opus , &c. 

In fine, fo much regarded was the day on which a 
City was founded, that they kept up the Memory of 
it by an anniverfary Feftival; and at Rome, this Fef- 
tival was what they called the Palilia , as has been 
iaid. Mr. Blanchard , in a Diflertation, a Copy of 
which is printed in the third Volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres (1), gives an Ac¬ 
count of this Ceremony, and of fome others, that have 

# * 

not a neceflary Connection with the Pagan Religion. 
Ovid has happily comprehended all thefe Ceremonies, 
in the following Verfes (2). 

Apia dies legitur , qua mania fignet Aratro . 

Sacra Palis fuberant: inde movetur opus 
FcJfia fit ad foil dim, fruges jaciuntur in imd, 

Et de vicino terra petit a folo. 

Foffa replctur bumo , plena que imponitur arte, 

Et novus accenfo finditur ignefocus. 

Inde premens ft ham defignat mania fulco , 

Alba jugum niveo cum hove vacca tulit. 

In this Book, we have .feen the Hiftory of the-Rife 

and Propagation of Idolatry. I have .difeourfed ol 

what 

* 

* 
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,,,-liat concerned the Worfhip paid to the Gods ; of 
Temples, -Altars, Sacrifices, Priefts, and Feftivals 
celebrated in their honour, &c. It ftill remains to 
examine feveral important Articles, which regard Ir 
dolatry •, but thefe (hall be the Subject of the following 
Book. 



* B O 0 K IV. 

Which treats of the Siiperjtitiom authorized by 

Idolatry . 

A MONG thefe Superftitions, I reckon the Ve¬ 
neration that was paid to Oracles in general, and 
to the SibyllineBooksm particular, which, to the 
Romans , were a (landing Oracle confulted by them 
upon ail occafions *, the Prefages, Prodigies,, Expia¬ 
tions, Magick, Judicial 'Aftrology, Divination, the 
Lots , the Praftigia\ the Auguries , the Aujpices y and 
fome others. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Oracles . 

* • 

A S the Oracles, which Seneca defines to be the Will 
of the Gods declared by the Mouths of Men, 
and which Cicero Amply calls the Language of the Gods, 
Dmirn 0 ratio , depended upon the Pagan Religion, 
2nd were a confiderable* Part of it, their Hiftory be¬ 
longs to this Mythology. Nothing was more famc-us 
than thefe Oracles : thdy were conlulted not only for 
important Enterprizes, .but even merely in Affairs of 
private Life. Were they to make Peace or War, to en- 
aft Laws, reform States, or change the Conftitution; 

t 3 m 

^ B. The fecond Volume of the Original begins with Book IV. 
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in all thefe Cafes they had recourfe to the .Oracle by 
puMick Authority. Again, in private Life, if a Man 
had a defign to marry, if he was to enter upon-a Jour¬ 
ney, or in fhort, whatever Bufinels he was to under¬ 
take, was he lick and out of order, he went direCtly.to 
confult the Oracle. Mens Defire of knowing Futu¬ 
rity, of fecuring the Succefs of their Defigns ; that Cu- 
riofity which is fo deeply rooted in human Nature . all 
thefe led them to confult the Gods, who were re¬ 
puted prophetick: for all the Gods had not that Cha¬ 
racter. Hence the Inftitution of Oracles, that Eager* 
nefs to confult them, and thofe immenle Donations 
wherewith their. Temples were filled ; for an anxious 
Mind fubdued by vain Curiofity flicks at nothing. 

Upon this Principle, we need not doubt but that 
every Nation, where Idolatry prevailed, had its Ora¬ 
cles, or feme other means of fearching into the hidden 
Events of Futurity. There never was any Nation 
where Impoftors were wanting, and a Tribe of cove¬ 
tous Mortals, who pretended to the Gift of foreknow¬ 
ing''and' predicting myfterious future Events. They 
have been found amongthe moll grofs and barbarous 
’Nations, fuch as the Iroquois, and other Savages of Am- 
fica . The ancient Gauls had their Druids, who were 
regarded by them as Prophets. Among the Egyptian 
and Pbenicians , the Priefts were cloathed v/ith this Cha¬ 
racter, and thus doubtlefs it.was among other Nations, 
But as a particular Examination into the Oracles of every 

x , • 4 

idolatrous People, would carry us too far, and as we 
want Records, from which to compile their Hiftory, 
we fhall confine ourfelves to the Oracles of the Egyp¬ 
tians and Greeks efpecially thofe of the latter, whicl 
were both very numerous, and highly celebrated. 

Before we enter upon the Hiftory of thefe Oracles, 
it is necefiary to examine in a few words two impor 
tant Queftions.- i. Were all the Predictions afcrib’c 
to them, and of which Authors arefo full, the met 
Impofture of Priefts ; or did they. proceed from tb 
Devil ? a. Did the Oracles actually ceafe at the com 
ing of Chrift ? Van Bale , inaTreatife, which canno 
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be cenfured for want of learning, has attempted to prove 
that all thofe Predictions proceeded entirely from the 
Tricks of thofe who had the Charge of the Oracles; 
and that they did not ceafe when Chrift came into the 
World. M. Fontendie , than whom none was more 
proper to throw out all the ftiff Pedantry of Greek and 
Latin, which makes Van Dale's Treatife but dry, and 
only fit for the Learned, has put it into a genteeler 
Drefs, and adapted it to the Capacity of every Reader ; 
but this Work has already made fo much noife, that I 
fha!l eafily be forgiven, tho* I fay no moreofit. 

As the Opinion of Van Dale feem’d to contradict the 
unanimous Sentiment of all the Fathers, and the con- 
ftant Tradition of the Church, which afcribed a great 
part at lead of the Oracular Refponfes to the Devil, 
who was not chain’d up till the coming of Jefus Chrift \ 
Father Balt bus the Jefiiit, in a learned Treatife, under¬ 
took the Defence of Tradition and the Fathers ; and 
without denying the Impofture of the Priefts, which 
was often mix’d with the Oracles, he proves in an e- 
qually perfpicuous and folid manner, the Intervention 
of the Devil in fome Predictions, which all the efforts 
of Incredulity were incapable of afcribing to the Cheats 
of Priefts alone. And as for the time of the Ceflation 
otthefe Oracles, he proves with the fame Erudition, 
that if they did not ceafe altogether at the coming of 
Chrift, they at lead began then to decline ; they were 
no longer in fuch high Reputation *, they were no 
longer confulted with the ufual Apparatus: Tho* it is 
unqueftionable that they did not quite ceafe, till Chri- 
ftianity triumph'd over Idolatry. 

’Tis not to my purpofe to enlarge farther upon thefe 
two Queftions, the Particulars of the Cafe being in e- 
very body’s hands, Yet I cannot help making fome 
Reflexions upon the firft, that ferveto overthrow Van 
Bale's Scheme. Is it then credible, that if the Oracles 
had been nothing but the Offspring of Prieftcraft, what¬ 
ever artful Methods they may be thought to haveufed, 
and however fuccefsful in pumping out the Secrets and 

Schemes of thofe who came to confult them j is i-: cre- 

Y 4 dible, 
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dible, I fay, that thofe Oracles would have lafted fo 
long, andfupported themfelves with fo much Splendour 
and Reputation, had they been merely owing to the 
Forgery of the Priefts ? Impofture betrays it felf, Falf- 
hood never holds out. Befides, tliere were too many 
Witnefles, too many curious Spies, too many People 
whofe Intereft it was, not to fuffer themfelves to be de¬ 
luded. One may put a cheat for a time upon a few pri¬ 
vate Perfons, who are over-run with Credulity, but by 
no means upon whole Nations for feveral Ages. Some 
Princes, who had been play’d upon by ambiguous Re- 
fponfes, a Trick once difcover’d, the bare Curiofity of 
a Free-Thinker, any of thefe, in fhort, was fufficient to 
blow up the whole Myftery, and at once to make the 
Credit of the Oracle fall to the ground. How many 
People deluded by hateful Refponfcs, were concern’d 
to examine, if it was really the Priefts by whom they 
were feduced. But why! was it fo hard a matter to 
find one of the Priefts themfelves, capable of being 
bribed to betray the Caufe of his Accomplices, by the 
fair Promifes and more fubftantial Gifts of thofe, who 
omitted no means of being thoroughly informed in a 
Subject of iuch Concern ? But it feems, there were no 
mercenary Souls in that virtuous Age! Gold had no 
bewitching Charms, Contempt and Dilhonour had loft 
their Power! Why elfe would not the Priefts of an 
Oracle, whofe Credit was low, or entirely funk, have 
revealed, either thro 5 Defpair or Revenge, the Impof- 
tures of thofe who carried off from them all their Gain: 
They, who by praftifing the like Tricks, had good 
Reafon at leaft to fufpeft thofe of others? What an 
odd Combination is this, and how unparallel’d, to hold 
out againft Intereft, againft Reputation: to unite io 
many Impoftors in a Secret fo religioufty kept ? To 
thefe Refie&ions, Father Bn/thus adds another, drawn 
from human Sacrifices that were required by the Oracles \ 
fince Man, fays he, however enthralled to his Paffi* 
ons, never would have demanded fuch Vidtims. 

I faid before, that all the Gods were not Oracular* 
for in old times there were hardly any who deliver’d 
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Oracles but Themis , Jupiter , and Apollo •, but this Pri¬ 
vilege was granted afterwards to almoft all the Gods, 
and to a great number of Heroes, as we fhall fee in due 


time. 

In order to confult the Oracle, that time was to be 
chofen, when it was believ’d the Gods deliver’d them; 
for all Days were not equal: at Delphi there was but 
one Month in the Year, when the Prieftefs anfwer’d 
thofe who came to confult Apollo . In after-times, there 
was one Day in each Month, when that God pronounc’d 
his Oracles. All thefe Oracles were not deliver'd in 
the fame manner: Here, it was the Prieftefs who an¬ 
fwer’d for the God whom they confulted ; there, it was 
the God himfelf who pronounced the Oracle: In an¬ 
other place they received the Refponfe of the God in 
their Sleep, for procuring which they ufed certain' 
preparatory means of a myfterious nature \ fometimes 
they received the Refponfe in Letters under a Seal; and 
in fine, in other places, by cafting Lots, as at Prenefie 
in Italy. Sometimes they were obliged to ufe many 
Preparatives, in order to qualify themfelves for receiving 
the Oracle, fuch as Failings, Sacrifices, Luftrations, 
&c. At other times, fo little Ceremony was requifite, 
that the Confulter received his Anfwer dire&ly, upon 
coming up to the Oracle , as Alexander did, when he 
came to Libya to confult that of Jupiter Hatnmon: for 
no fooner did the Pried fee him, than he gave him the 
Compellation of, Son of Jupiter *, to obtain which, was 
the whole end of his Journey. But 'tis time to pafs on 
to the particular Hiftory of the mofl celebrated Oracles: 
And as thofe of Dodona and Jupiter Hammon were the 
flioft ancient, I ftiall begin with the Hiftory of them. 


Article I. 

The Oracle of Dodona. 

We learn from Herodotus , that the Oracle of Dodona y 
the moft ancient of Greece , and that of Jupiter Hammon 
in Lilya, had the fame Original, and both owed their 
Inftitution to the Egyptians , as all the other Antiquities 
of Greece . Here is the Allegory, under which this Piece 

of 
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of Hiftory is wrap’d up. Two Pigeons, faid they, tak¬ 
ing flight from 2 bebes in Egypt, one of them came to 
Libya ; and the other having flown as far as the Foreft 
of Dodona in Cbaonia , a Province of Epirus, alighted 
there; and let the Inhabitants of the Country know, 
that it was the Will of Jupiter to have an Oracle in 
that place. This Prodigy aftoniftied thofe who were 
Witnefies to it, and the Oracle being founded, there 
was very foon a great Concourfe of Confuitors. Scr- 
‘Vtus (i) adds, that Jupiter had given to his Daughter 
Thebe thefe two Pigeons, and communicated to them 
the gift of Speech. Herodotus (2), who judg’d rightly 
that the Fact which gave rife to rhe Inftitution of the 
Oracle, was couch’d under the Fable, has examined 
into its hiftorical Foundation. Pbeuician Merchants, 
fays this Author, lome time ago carried olf two l‘rieit- 
effes of Thebes ; fhe who was fold in Greece , took up 
her refidence in the Foreft of Dodona, where the Greeks 
came to gather Acorns, their ancient Food ; there flic 
erected a fmall Chapel at the foot of an Oak, in honour 
of Jupiter , whofe Prieftefs (he had been at Thebes; and 
this was the Foundation of that ancient Oracle, fo fa¬ 
mous in fucceeding Ages. The fame Author fubjoins, 
that the Woman was called the Pigeon , becaule they 
underftood not her Language; but foon coming to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, they reported that the Pigeon fpoke. 

In order to explain the ancient Fables, it frequently 
happen’d that the Greeks , who were ignorant of the 
eaftern Languages, whence they were derived, invented 
new ones. The learned Bochart thought he had dil- 

O 

cover’d the Origin of th s now under our Confide- 
ration, in two Pbeuician or Arabian Words of a 
double meaning, the one of them fignifying a Pigeon, 
the other a Prieftefs. The Greeks , always inclined to 
the Marvellous , inftead of faying that a Prieftefs of Ju¬ 
piter had declared the Will of that God, choie to fay it 
. in a fabulous way, that they were pronounced by a 
Pigeon. Whatever probability is in the Conjecture of 
this learned Author, there appears to be more in what 

is 
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is offer’d by the Abbe Saltier (a), who takes this Fable 
to have been built upon the double meaning of the 
Word v&tm 9 which fignify’d Pigeons in Attica , and 
feveral other Provinces of Greece , while in the Dialeft 
of Epirus , it imported Old Women. Servius, who 
fully comprehended the fenfe of this Fable, is only mif- 
taken in his Explanation of it, by changing the Appel¬ 
lative Peleias into a proper Name. “ There was, fays 
«lie, in the Foreft of Dodona , a Fountain that run 
u with a foft murmuring Noife, at the foot of an Oak: 
“ An old Woman named Pelias interpreted this in- 
“ articulate Sound, and by means thereof gave Pre- 
“ di&ions to thofe who came to confult her (b).” 

The double meaning of this fame Word, fupplies us 
with an Anfwer to theQueftion, which Ptolemy Ephef- 
tion(i) fays Alexander propofed to hisMafter Arijlotle: 
Why Homer makes the HiXim furnifh Jupiter with 
Ambrofia ? for the Pbilofopher might have folved the 
Queftion, by faying, the Poet meant by that Word, not 
Pigeons, but the Priefteffes of that God, who prepared 
the Meat of the Sacrifices that were offered to him. 

In ancient times, the Oracle of Dodona was given by 
the murmuring of the Fountain now mentioned; but af¬ 
terwards, it feems, they had recourfe to more Formali¬ 
ties, and this was the Artifice they fell upon. They fuf- 
pended in the Air (r) fome brazen Kettles, near a Sta¬ 
tue of the fame Metal which was likewife fufpended, 
and held a Lafh in its hand. This Figure being agi¬ 
tated by the Wind, ftruck againft the Kettle that was 
next it, which communicating the Motion to the reft, 
raifed a clattering Din which continued pretty long; 
and upon this Noife they form*d Prediitions. Hence 
the Foreft of Dodona had even taken its Name, for Dodo 
in Hebrew fignifies a Kettle. If you ask, what gave rife 
to the Fable of thofe Oracles being delivered by the 

Oaks 
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(a) See the Mem. of the Acad, of Belles Lettres , T. 5. p. 35. 

(h) Quae murmura anus, nomine Pelias, interpretata hominibus 
di Here bat. Ser-v. in 3 Mn. V. 4.66. 

(1) L. r. 

(c) Suidas upon the Authority of Strabo , or rather he who has 
epitomized him, in that Place where there is a Blank in the Original. 
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Oaks themfelves; the Anfwer I take to be this, that 
the Minifters of that Oracle hid themfelves in the Hol¬ 
low of the Oaks, when they gave their Refponfes. 
From thefe fpeaking Oaks, to mention it by the by, 
came the Origin of that other Fable about the Maftof 
the Ship Argo, cut in the Foreft of Dodona , which, 
according to Onmacritus , Apollonius of Rhodes , and 
Valerius FlaccuSy gave Oracles to the Argonauts , as we 
Ifcall fee in the Hiftory of their Expedition (1). 

Suidas (2), fpeaking of the Oaks of this Foreft, fays, 
they fpoke, and gave Refponfes to the Supplicants in 
this form, Thus faith Jupiter , &c. Van Dale in his Hi¬ 
ftory of Oracles (3), after remarking that Saidas 'has 
barely copied Euftathius , reports the Opinion of A - 
riftotle and feveral other Authors, and takes particu¬ 
lar notice how much the Ancients vary in their Accounts 
of this Oracle ; this Variation among them, no doubt, 
is owing to the care that was taken, not to allow thofe 
who came to confult the Oracle, to approach too near 
it, fb that they could only hear a certain Sound, but 
by no means could judge whence it proceeded. 

But whatever be in that, no fooner was the Sound of 
the Kettles over, than the Women whom they named 
J)odonid<e , delivered their Oracies < K a ) 9 either in Verfe, 
as appears from the Collection made of them ; or by the 
Lots, as Cicero feems to think, in his Books of Divi¬ 
nation. 

Article II. 

The Oracle c/Hammon. 

What I have taken from Herodotus at the beginning 
of the preceding Article, proves the Oracle of Jupiter 
Hammon in Libya to have been as ancient as that of Do- 

♦ 

dona , whole Hiftory we have feen. This other became 
likewife very famous, and they flock’d from all Parts 
to conlult it, notwithftanaing the Inconveniences of fo 
Jong a Journey, and the burning Sands of Libya they 

had 

(i) Tom. 3. (2) Tn the V/ord Dodona. (2) P. 2CI. and 

following. 

(a) See Plutarch upon the CeJTation of Oracle. 
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had tO'go through. One knows not well what to think 1 
of the Fidelity of the Priefts whominiftred to the God. 
Sometimes they were proof againft Corruption, as ap¬ 
pears from the Charge they'gave in at Sparta againft 
Lyfander , who had offer’d to bribe them, in.that Scheme 
he was projecting to change the Order of Succeffion to 
the Throne; fometimes they were not fo fcrupulous; 
witnefs the Story of Alexander, who, either to fcreeri 
the Reputation of his Mother, or from pure -Vanity, 
affeCled to be reputed the Son of Jupiter \ fince the 
Pried of that God, as has been faid, flood in readi- 
nefs to receive him, and faluted him, Son„of the King 
of Gods. 

We learn from Quintus Curtins , and,other ancient 
Authors*, that the Statue of Jupiter Hammon had a 
Ram’s Head with its Horns •, and from Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus (i), the manner in which that God delivered his 
Oracles, when any one came to confult him .: ‘.Twenty- 
four of his Priefts bore upon their Shoulders in a gilded 
Barge, the Statue of their God, fparkling with precious 
Stones; and thus, without keeping a certain courfe, they 

moved on whitherfoever they thought the Impulfe of 
the God carried them. A Troop of Matrons and Virgins 
accompany’d this Proceflion, finging Hymns in honour 
of Jupiter . Quintus Curtins , who reports the fame 
Story (2), adds, that the Barge, on which they bore the 
Statue of this God, was adorned with a great many 
filver Goblets hanging down 011 either fide. Probably 
it was from fome Sign or Motion of the Statue, that the 
Priefts pronounc’d the Decifions of their God •, for as 
Strabo remarks (3), upon the Authority of Calltftkenss, 
the Refponfes of that God were not Words, as at Delphi, 
and among the Brancbtda , but a Sign; and he quotes 
upon this occafion, that Verfe in Homer where the 
Poet fays, Jupiter fignify'd his Confent by bending his 

Brows. ■ , 

• ^ 

I take in here the Oracle of Apollo, in the jj eOmleof 
City of Heliopolis in Egypt , becaufe, accord- Apollo at 
ing to Macrobius (4), that God gave his Re- Heliopolis. 

fponfes 

(1) L. 17, (2) L. 4, c. 7, (3) L, 17. (4) Satil. i* c. 23. 
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fponfes in the feme way with Jupiter Hammon. “ The 
Ci Statue of that God, fays he, is carried in the fame 

“ manner as thofeof the Gods in the Proceflion at the 

* 


Ct Circenjian Games. The Priefts, attended by the 
<c principal Perfons of the Country who join in the Ce- 
tc remonv, having their Heads lhav’d, and after a long 
cc Continence, fet forward, not as they are inclin’d 
“ themlelves, but according as they are impelled by the 
<c God whom they bear, by Motions refembling thofe 
c< of the Statues of Fortune at Antiiim It was pro¬ 
bably by* the fame kind of Motions of the Statue of 


The Orach of 
Jupiter Phlius. 


Jupiter Phlius , that his Priefts deliver’d 
their Oracles, as may be feen in Eufe- 
bins (i) and in Rufinas . 


Article III. 

The Oracle of Delphi. 

If the Oracle of Delphi was not the moft ancient of 
thofe in Greece , it was at ieaft the moft celebrated, 
and that which continued longeft. To relate all that 
has been feid about this Oracle, would oblige nie to 
copy almoft all the ancient Authors, and not a few of 
the Moderns: And therefore, to fatisfy thofe who don’t 
love long Narrations, I ftiall only give here anAbftrad 
of its Hiftory. 

At what time thisOracle was founded, is not known; 
which, in the firft place, proves it to be of great an¬ 
tiquity, nor was Apollo the firft who was confulted 
there. But the Ancients not being agreed as to the 
Gods who had this Oracle fucceffively, ’tis neceffary 
to give their Opinions. Asfchylus , in the beginning 
of his Tragedy of the E[menides, fays, Terra was the 
firft who gave Oracies there; after her Themis , then 
Phcebe^ another Daughter of Terra \ Phcebe , according 
to the Mytholdgifts was Mother to Latona , and Grand¬ 
mother to Apollo and he, in Ihort, was the fourth. 
Ovid only informs us (2). that Themis delivered Ora¬ 
cles at the foot of Parnaffus ; and that Pyrrba and 
Deucalion came to confult her about the means of re- 

plenifhin 

(t) Hill Eccl.l. 9. c- 3. (2) Met. 1 .1. v. 316. 
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plenilhing the Earth, whofe Inhabitants had been de- 
ftroyed by the Deluge. Paufanias (1) adds, - that be¬ 
fore Themis, Terra and Neptune had likevvife given 
their Oracles there ; and if we take the Authority of 
the old Scholiaft: upon Ly cop hr on, Saturn too had been 
confulted there with Neptune and Terra . Diodorus Si- 
cuius , who was at the pains to inquire into the Origin 
of this Oracle, reports (2) a Tradition, which he . had 
taken from Monuments of the greateft antiquity: 
Goats, fays he, that were feeding in the Valleys of 
Parnajfus , gave rife to the Difcovery of this Oracle. 
There was in the Place fince called the Sandtuary, a 
Hole, the Mouth of which was very ftrait. .Thefe 
Goats having come near it with their Heads, began to 
leap and frifk about fo ftrangely, that the Shepherd 
(4 being ftruck with it, came up to the Place, and 
leaning over the Hole, was feized with a Fit of En¬ 
thufiafm, whereby he was prompted to utter fome ex¬ 
travagant Expreflions, which pafled for Prophecies. 
The News of this Wonder drew thither the People in 
the Neighbourhood, who no fooner approach’d the 
I lole, than they too were tranfported into the like 
Enthufiafm. Surprized with fo aftonifhing a Prodi¬ 
gy, they fuppofed it to proceed from fome friendiy 
Deity, or from the Earth itfelf; and from that time, 
they began to confer a particular Worfhip upon the 
Divinity of the Place, and to look upon what was de¬ 
liver’d in rhofe Fits of Enthufiafm as Predictions and 
Oracles. The Place where this Hole was obferved, 
was on a rifing Ground, near Parnajjus a■ Mountain in 
Pbocis, on the South-fi.de; and here they afterwards 
built the Temple and City of Delphi. 

Several Gods having given Oracles there fucceffive- 
ly, as has been already obferv’d, the Hiftorians and 
Poets give a very odd Account of the Manner of their 
abdicating their Right. Terra and Neptune poflefled 
it in common; with this difference, that Terra gave 
her Oracles herfelf, and Neptune his by the Miniftra- 


tion 
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(a) Plutarch call this Shepherd Cent a i. 
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tion of a Prieft named Pyrcon. From Terra, the 0 - 
racle pafled to Themis her Daughter, who poffefled it 
pretty long, and refign’d in favour of Apollo , whom 
ihe fondly doated upon. According to an ancient 
Tradition followed by Euripides (1), the Refignation 
was far from being voluntary. Apollo , whom Pan had 
taught the Art of Prediction, being arrived at Parnaf 
fas , with the Equipage defcrib’d by Homer , that is 
cloath’d in his immortal Robes, perfumed with EfTences, 
and in his hand a golden Lyre, on which he play’d 
melodious Airs, feiz’d the SanCtuary by force, flew 
the Dragon, which Terra had polled there to be the 
Keeper, and made himfelf Mafter of the Oracle. Nep- 
tUMj who likewife had his fhare therein, not being in¬ 
clin’d to difpute it with his Nephew,, exchanged with 
him for the Ifland of Calauria , over-againft Trezene. 
From that time, none but Apollo deliver’d Oracles at 
Delphi . ’Tis eafy to perceive, that this Fiction has no 
other Foundation but the Intereft of the Priefts, who 
feeing the Zeal of the People turn cool, try’d to a- 
waken it, by prefenting them with new ObjeCts of 
Worfhip. 

Whatever be in that, the Oracle of Apollo got the 
better of all the reft, both in its high Reputation and 
Longstanding. Thither they flocked from all parts to 
confult the God ; Greeks and Barbarians , Princes and 
private Perfons, Men of all Characters, upon every 
minute Enterprize, as well as Affairs of great impor¬ 
tance, came to Delphos , either in Perfon, or fent a De¬ 
putation to know the mind of Apollo. Hence the vaft 
Donations and immenfe Riches, wherewith the Temple 
and City were filled, and which became fo confiderabie, 
as to be compared to thofe of the Perfian Kings. 

About the time when this Oracle was firlt difcover’d, 
all the My fiery requifite to obtain the Prophetick Gift, 
was to approach the Cavern, and fuck in the Vapour 
which ifiued from it *, and at that time, the God infpir’d 
all fortsofPerfonsindifferently : but at length, feveral 
of thofe Enthuflafts, in the excefs of their Fury, having 

thrown 
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thrown themfelves headlong into the Gulf, they thought 
fit to provide a Remedy againit that Accident, which 
frequently happen’d. They fet over the Hole a Ma¬ 
chine, which they called a Tripod, becaufe it had 
three Feet, and commiflioned a Woman to get up on 
this fort of Chair, whence (he might catch the Exha¬ 
lation without any Danger, becaufe the three Feet of 
the Machine flood upon the Rock. This Prieftefs was 
named Pylhia , from the Serpent Python , (lain by A- 
folloy as we ft all fee in his Hiftory. At firfl there 
were promoted to this Miniftration, young Women, 
who were yet Virgins, and great Precaution was taken 
in the choice of them. The Pythia was ordinarily 
chofen from a poor Family, where fte had liv’d in Ob- 
feurity, free from Luxury, and Affeftation of Drefs, 
and other gaudy Ornaments with which young Wo¬ 
men fet themfelves to ftow. Ignorance itfelf was one 
ofthe things that qualify’d them for being promoted to 
this Dignity, and no more was required in her who was 
to be elefted, but to be able to fpeak and repeat what 
the God dilated. The Cuftom of chufing young Vir¬ 
gins lafted very long, and would have been kept up 
ftili, had it notbeen for an Accident which occafion’d its 
being aboiifted. A young Pheffalian named Echecrate$ y 
being at Delphi (i), fell in love with the Prieftefs, who 
was extremely beautiful, and ravifh’d her. To prevent 
any Abufes of the like nature for the future, the Peo¬ 
ple of Delphi made an exprefs Law, ordaining that 
none fhould be chofen but Women above fifty yearsold. 
At firfl they had only one Prieftefs, and fte iufficed for 
giving Refponfes to thofe who came to Delphi (2) ; but 
in after-times there were two or three of them. 

The Oracles were not delivered every day: Sacri¬ 
fices, repeated over and over again, until the God who 
delivered them was pleafed, confumed frequently a 
whole Year, and it was only once a year, in the Month 
IWw, which anfwer’d to the beginning of Spring, 
that Apollo infpired the Prieftefs. Except on this fee 
Day, the Prieftefs was forbid, under pain of Death, to 
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go into the Sanctuary to confult Apollo . Alexander , 
who before his Expedition into Afia , came to Delphi 
on one of thofe filent Days during which the Sanctuary 
was (hut, entreated the Prieftefs to mount the Tripod: 
She refufed, and quoted the Law which flood in her 
way. This Prince being naturally hafty,and impatient 
- to let out, drew the Prieftefs by force from her Cell, 
and was leading her himfelf totheSan&uary, which gave 
her occafion to fay, A vr Son, thou art invincible. At 
thefe Words, he cry’d out that he was fatisfy’d, and 
would have no other Oracle. 

As nothing ferv’d fo much to raife or keep up the 
Reputation of an bracle, as that air of Myftery which 
was given to every thing about it, we may be fure that 
nothing was neglefted at Delphi , to procure it Venera¬ 
tion. They ufed infinite precaution in chufing the Vic¬ 
tims, infpefting the Entrails, and in the Omens they 
drew from them. The negle&ing the fmalleft Punflilio, 
was a fufficient motive to renew the Sacrifices that were 
to precede the Refponfe of Apollo , and they repeated 
them till all was right. The Prieftefs her felf made 
great Preparation for difcharging her Duty : She failed 
three Days, and before ftie mounted the Tripod, ihe 
bath’d herfelfin the Fountain of Cajlalia. There (he 
ordinarily wafh’d her Feet and Hands, fometimes her 
whole Body ; and Ihe fwallowed a certain quantity of 
Water from that Fountain, becaufe Apollo was thought 
to have communicated to it a part of his enthufiaftick 
Virtue. After this, Ihe was made to chew fome Leaves 
of the Laurel-Tree, gather’d near that Fountain: The 
Laurel was the Symbol of Divination, and wanted not 
its Influence to promote Enthufiafm. After thefe Pre¬ 
parations, Apollo gave Signals himfelf of his Arrival in 
the Temple; the whole Fabrick, by I know not what 
Artifice, trembled and fhook to its very Foundations, 
as likewife a Laurel-Tree which was at the Entry ot 
the Temple. Then the Priefts, who were likewife 
called Prophets, took hold of the Prieftefs, led her into 
the Santfluary, and placed her upon the Tripod. A 
iOQn as fhe began to be agitated by the divine Exta- 
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kion, you might have feen herHairdandon end, her 
Mien grow wild and ghaftly, her Mouth begin to foam, 
and her wholeBody fuddeniy feiz’d vith violent tremb¬ 
ling. In this plight (he attempted to get away from 
the Prophets, who were holding her as it had been by 
force, while her Shrieks andHowiings made the whole 
Temple refound, and fill’d the By-danders with a facred 
Horrour. In fine, being no longer able to refid the 
Jmpulfe of the God, die gave herfelf up to him, and at 
certain intervals utter’d fome unconnected Words, 
which the Prophets carefully pick’d up, rang’d them in 
order, and put in form of Verfe, giving them a Con¬ 
nection which they had not as they were delivered by 
the Priedefs (1). The Oracle being pronounc’d, (he 
was taken down from the Tripod and conducted back 
to her Cell, where (he continued for feveral days, to 
recover herfelf from her Conflict. We are told by Lu¬ 
can , that fpeedy Death was frequently the Confequence 
of her Enthufiafm (2). 

As the Priedefs was onlv the Indrument made ufe 

* 

of to reveal the Will of Apollo , fo the Oracle had fe¬ 
veral other Miniders; Prieds or Prophets who took 
I care of every thing belonging to it ; who chofe the Vic¬ 
tims, offer’d up the Sacrifices, repeated them when 
they were not propitious, conducted the Priedefs to the 
Tripod, where they placed her in a convenient Podure 
for receiving all the Vapour that iffued from the Cave, 
at the Mouth of which (he fat *, they put her Words to¬ 
gether, and deliver’d them to the Poets, another fort 
of Miniders, by whom they were put into Verfe. From 
a Paffage in Plutarch (3) it appears, that thofe Poets, 
together with the Prophets, were about the Priedefs 
when (he pronounc’d the Words which the God die- 
| toted to her. The Verfes compofed by thofe Poets, 
Were often diff, of a wretched Compofition, and al¬ 
ways obfeure; which gave occafion to that piece of 
Raillery, that Apello the Prince of the Mufes, was the 
Word of Poets. Sometimes the Priedefs herfelf pro¬ 
nounc’d her Oracles in Verfe, at lead we are told fo of 

Z 2 one 

(0 Herod, Plur, Stubo, {*) Pharf. I. 5. (3,) Loc.cit. 
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one of them, called Pbemomonoe 5 in later times they 
contented themfelves with delivering them in Profe 5 
and this Plutarch reckons to have been one Caufe of 
the Declenfion of the Oracle. There were belonging 
to this Oracle feveral other Miniftcrs, whofe Names 
and Functions may be feen in the third DifTertation of 
M. Hardion infomuch that, as M. Fontcnclle has it, 
the whole Town of Delphi was opulently maintain’d 
by the Oracle. 

The Sanduary where thePrieftefs was, being cover’d 
with Branches of Laurel, /he herfelf furrounded with 
Prophets and Poets, and there being two Women be- 
fides to hinder the Profane from coming near her, it 
was difficult to know precifely what was done there \ 
and had it not been for Perfons of Curiofity, who pry’d 
more narrowly into the Secret of the Prieils, we (hould 
not have been able to lpeak fo pofitively as we have 
done, concerning the Manner in which this Oracle was 
delivered. 


Article IV. 

4 The Oracle of Trophonius. 

Tho* 7 rophonius was only a Hero, nay, according to 
fome Authors^ an execrable Robber ; yet he had an 0 * 
racle in 1Bceotid, which became exceeding famous, and 
where grand Ceremonies were ufed, before obtaining 
the Refpon/e. As no body has deferib’d it more fully 

and more accurately than Paufanias who had confulted 

it, and fubmitted to all its irkfome Formalities, we can¬ 
not do better than tranferibe what he fays of this Per* 
fonage and his Oracle (1). Erginns, fays he, the Son 
of Clywenus King; of Orchomenos , being far advanced in 
Years, and inclined to marry, came to confult the 0 - 
racle of Apollo, whether he /hould have Children. The 
Prieftefs puzzled with his Queftion, anfwered him in 
enigmatical Terms, that tho a he was rather too late in 
coming to a refolution, yet he might entertain good 
hopes if he married a young Wife. Conformably to 

this Refpon/e he married a young Woman, by whom 

• ' k 
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he had two Sons, fropbonius and Agamedes y who both 

of them became afterwards great Architects. 

By them was built the Temple of Apollo at Delpbos , 
and Hyrieus 9 sTrealure-Houfe, In the Conftru&ion of this 
Edifice they had recourfeto a fecret Stratagem, known 
to none but themfelves: By means of a Stone in the 
Wall, which they had the Art of taking out and put¬ 
ting in again, fo as no body could difcover, they had 
accefs every night to this Treafury, and robb’d Hyrieits 
of his Money. He obferving his Money diminiih’d* 
and yet no appearance of the Doors having been open’d, 
fet a Trap about the Veffels which contain’d his Trea- 
lure, and there Agamedes was catch’d. Trophonlus not 
knowing how to extricate him, and fearing left if he 
was the next day put to the rack, he ihould difcover 
the Secret, cut off his Head. 

Without entering into a critical Examination of this 
Story, which feems to be but a Copy of what Herodo¬ 
tus fully relates of one of the Kings of Egypt y and two 
Brothers who robb’d his Treafure by a like Stratagem, 

1 would have it be obferv’d, that Puufanias gives us 
no Account .of the Life of Trophonius \ only as to the 
manner of his Death he tells us, that the Earth open’d 
andfwallow’d him up alive, and that the Place where 
it happened is ftili called at this day, Agamede j’s Pit, 
which is to be feen in a facred Grove of Lebadca> with 
a Pillar fet over it. 

The Death of thofe two Brothers is told otherwife by 
Thumb , who cites Pindar . After the building of the 
Temple of Delpbos , whofe Foundation was laid by A- 
folio himfelf, as it is in Homer , they ask’d their Reward 
of that God, who order’d them to wait eight Days, 
and in the mean time to make merry \ but at the end 
of that term they were found dead. 

Lebadea , continues Paufanias , is a City as much a- 
dom’d as any throughout Greece: The facred Grove of 
frophonius is but at a very little diftance from it, and in 
this Grove is the Temple of frophonius , with his Statue, 
which is the Work of Praxiteles. They who come to 
confult his Oracle, muft perform certain Ceremonies. 

Z 3 Before 
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Before they go down into the Cave where the Refponfe 
is given, they muft pafs fome Days in a Chapel dedica¬ 
ted to Good Genius and to Fortune. That ti me is fpent in 
Self-purification, by abftinence from all thingsunlawful, 
and in making ufe of the Cold Bath, for the Warm Baths 
are prohibited ; thus, the Suppliant is not allowed to 
waft himfelf, unlefsin the Water of the River Herryne, 
He muft facrifice to Lropbonius and ail his Family, to 
Jupiter fur nam’d King, to Saturn , to Ceres furnamM 
Europa , who was believed to have been Frophoniuh 
Nurfe; thus the God had plentiful provifion of Flefh 
offered to him in Sacrifice. There were Diviners alfoto 
confult the Entrails of every Viftim, to know if it was 
agreeable to 'Trcphonius that the Pcrfon fhould come 
down into his Cave; but he efpecially revealed his 
mind by the Entraiis of a Ram, which was offered up 
to him in the laft place. If the Omens were favourable, 
the Suppliant was led that Night to the River Her- 
cyna , where two Boys * about twelve or thirteen years 
old, anointed his whole Body with Oil. Then he was 
conducted as far as the Source of the River, and was 
made to drink two forts of Water ; that of Lethe , 
which effaced from his mind all prophane Thoughts; 
and that of Mnemofyne, which had the quality of en¬ 
abling him to retain whatever he was to fee in the fa- 
cred Cave. After all this Apparatus, the Priefts pre¬ 
sented to him the Statue of Lrophonius , to which be 
was to addnffs a Prayer: Then he got a linnen Tu- 
nick to put on, which was adorned with facred Fillets; 
and after all, was folemnly conducted to the Oracle. 

This Oracle was upon a Mountain, within an In- 
cloture made of white Stones, upon which were erefted 
Obelilks of Brafs. In this Inclofuje was a Cave, of 
the figure of an Oven, cut out by Art. The Mouth of it 
was narrow, and the Defcent to it was not by Steps, 
but by a fmall Ladder. When they were got down, 
they found another fmall Cave, the Entrance to which 
was very ftrait: The Suppliant proftrated himfelf on the 
Ground, carrying a certain Compofition of Honey in 

either 

* PazfaKfos adds, that thofe Boys were called Mercury;. 
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either Hand,-without which he is not admitted; he 
firft puts down his Feet into the Mouth of the Cave, 
and inftantly his whole Body is forcibly drawn in. 

They who were admitted, were favoured with Re¬ 
velations, but not all in the fame manner: Some had 
the Knowledge of Futurity by Vifion, others by an 
audible Voice, Having got their Refponfe, they came 
out of the Cave the fame way they went in, proftrate 
on the Ground, and their Feet foremoft. Then the 
Suppliant was conducted to the Chair of Mnewojyne , 
and there being fet down, was interrogated what he 
had feen or heard : From that he was brought back 
quite ftupify’d and fenfelefs, into the Chapel of 
Good Genius , till he ftiould recover his Senfes; after 
which he was obliged to write down in a Table-Book, 
all that he had feen or heard ; which the Priefts inter¬ 
preted in their own way. Paufanias adds, that there 
never had been any but one Man who enter'd Tro~ 
phonius’s Cave without coming out again. This was 
a Spy fent thither by Demetrius , to fee whether in that 
holy Place there was any thing worth plundering. His 
Body was found far from thence,.and’tis likely, that 
his Defign being difeovered, the Priefts affaflinated 
him in the Cave, and carry’d out his Carcafs by fome 
PafTage, whereby they themfelves came into the Cave 
without being perceiv’d. The fame Author concludes: 
What I here write , is not founded upon Bear fay ; I re¬ 
late what I have feen happen to others , and what hap¬ 
pen'd to my felf: For to be affured of the Truth , I went 
down into the Cave and confulted the Oracle. 

Plutarch , who tells us that in his time all the Oracles 
of Bceotia had ceafed, except that of Trophonius , makes 
mention in his Treatife concerning Socrates's Genius, 
of one Timachus , who gave account of what he pre-> 
tended to have feen in Tropbonius's Cave •, but hefeems 
to have been but an Impoftor, who regards not whe¬ 
ther the thing be true or falfe, but only if it is wonder-, 
ful and extraordinary ; and deferves much kfs to be 
believed than Paufanias. 

Z 4 A* 
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As to the time when the Oracle of Trophonius was 
founded, we are notable to determine: Only we know 
from Paufanias^ that he was not heard of in Beotia it- 
felf, till that Country being diftreflfed with a great 
Drought, they had recourfe to Apollo at Delpbos , to 
learn from that God, by what means they might put 
a flop to the Famine. The Prieftefs anfwered, that 
they were to apply themfelves to Trophonius, whom 
they would find in Lcbedea. The Deputies obey’d; 
but not being able to find an Oracle in that City, Soon 
the oldeft of them, fpy’d a. Swarm of Bees, and ob- 
ferv’d to what fide it turn’d. He faw* that thofe Bees 
flew towards a Cave; follow’d them, and thus difeo- 
vered the Oracle. They fay, continues Pc.ufanias , that 
Trophonius himfelf inftruded him in all the Ceremonies 
of his Worftiip, and after what manner he W’ould be 
honour’d and confulted; which makes me think that 
tkisSaon was himlelf the Founder of that Oracle, which, 
no doubt, was inftituted upon occafion of the Famine 
I have mention’d. 

Article V. 

Of other Oracies. 

After having lpoken at fome length of the principal 
Oracles, it wiil not be a mi is to fay lomething of thofe 
That were of lefs note. Apcllo , of all the Gods, was 
he who had the greatefl number. That of Claros , a 
Town in Ionia , near Colophon , tho’ of lefs Antiquity 
than feveral others, was yet very famous, and very of¬ 
ten confulted. The City Claros is thought to have 
been founded by Manse, the Daughter of Tirefio.s , after 
the fee end War of Thebes, fome Years before the taking 
of Tny. This Daughter, of whom Antiquity tells 
many Wonders, with refped: to her prophetick Gift, 
deploring the Mifcries of her Country, melted into 
Fears, and thoie Tears of hers formed a Fountain and 
Lake, whofe Water communicated the Gift of Prophecy 
to thofe who drank it: But the Water not being whole- 
fome, it like wife brought on Difeafes, and was a means 
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pf jhortning Life. Pliny fpeaking of it (1), expreffes 
himfelf to this purpofe: Colopbone in Apollinis Clarii . 
[pent lacus eft , ctijus potu mira redduntur Oracula, hi- 

breviore vita . 

The fame God had a great many others, of which 
Khali name the principal from Van Dale (2): There 
was one, and that a very famous one too, in the Sub¬ 
urbs of Daphne at Antioch . According to Lucan , one 
in the I (land of Delos , which was thought to be the 
Birth-place of that God. According to Herodotus , he 
had one at Didyme among the Branchid #. One at Ar¬ 
ps, as we learn from Paufanias. In Troas , and in 
Mol is, according to Stephanas ; at Ba'ue in Italy, as 
we learn from Capitolinas ; in Cilicia , in Egypt, in the 
Alps, in Horace , at Corinth , in Arcadia, in Laconia ; 
in fine, in an infinity of other Places, as may be feen 
in that Place of the modern Author, which I have juft 

now cited. 

Tho’ the other Gods had not an equal fhare with A- 
folio, the God of Divination, yet everyone of them 
almoft had his Oracle. Jupiter , befides that of Dodona 
and fome others, the honour whereof he (hared with 
Apollo , had one in Bccotia, under the name of Jupiter 
the Thunderer, and another in Elis (3). One at Thebes 
and at Meroe (4) ; one near Antioch , and feveral others. 
/Efculapius was confulted in Cilicia, at ApolIonia, in the 
l!ie of Cos , at Pergamus , Epidaurus, Rome , and elfe- 
where. Mercury at Patras, upon Reman , and in other 
Places. Mars inThracc, Egypt , and elfewhere. Her¬ 
cules at Cadiz, Athens , in £gy/>/, at Tivoli , in Mefo- 
potamia, where, according to Tacitus , he gave his O- 
racles by Dreams, whence he got the Name of Som¬ 
nia lis, as may be feen in an Infcription of S/w/, and in 
another recited by Reinefms . O/Jra, and Serapis, 

delivered in like manner their Oracles by Dreams, as 
we learn from Paufanias, Tacitus , Arrian , and feveral 
others. This manner of giving Oracles, to mention it 
by the by, was very common: By this we may explain 

thofe 

(1) L. s. c. 103. (2) De Orac. Ethn. dur. atque intcritu, 

{}) Strabo. (4) Herodotus. 
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thofe Infcriptions cited by Grliter, in which we read; 
Ex vifu De<e ;• Vifu Jaffa pofuit: Vifu monitus, Somnio 
monitus , &c. That of Amphilochits mentioned by Dion, 
was likewife delivered by Dream. The Ox Apis had 
alfo his Oracle in Egypt ; the manner of confuting 
whom was Angular. If he eat what was offer’d him by 
the Suppliant, it was a good lign 5 but a bad one when 
he refufed it, as it happen’d to Germaniciis . It was 
much the fame with the Ceremony praftifed at Rome, 
when they drew good or bad Omens from what they 
called their facred Chickens ; as if the Events of Futu¬ 
rity had depended upon the good Appetite or full Sto¬ 
mach of an Ox, or of a Chicken. 

The Gods called Cahiri , if we may credit St. Atha - 
naftus , had their Oracle in Bivotia. Diana, the Sifter 
of Apollo , had not a few: She had one in Egypt (1), in 
Cilicia , at Epbefus , not to mention feveral others. 
Virgil makes mention of that of Faunas in Italy . Thole 
of Fortune at Prenefte, and of the Lots at Antiurn, are 
too well known to need any Enlargement upon this Sub¬ 
ject. The Fountains too delivered Oracles, for to each 
of them a Divinity was afcrib’d : fuch, in particular, 
was the Fountain of Caftalia at Delphi, another of the 
fame Name in the Suburbs of / Intiocb , and the pro- 
phetick Fountain near the Temple of Ceres in Achaia, 
What Pliny tells us of that of Lmyra, is very lingular: 
It gave Oracles by means of the Fillies. 1 he Con- 
fulters prefented Meat to them: it the Fifties tell on 
greedily, it was a favourable Omen for the Event a* 
bout which they came to interrogate them •, it they 
refufed the Bait, by rejecting it with their Tail, it be¬ 
token’d bad Succefs (a). 

Juno had feveral Oracles: One near Corinth, one at 
Nyfa, and in other Places. Latona, according to He¬ 
rodotus, had one at Bates in Egypt . Leucothoe had hers 

in Colchis , according to Strabo . Mernnon, in Egypt , 

as 

(1) Herodotus- . ’ 

(a) Fons Limyne tranfirefclct in ioca vicinn, portendens anquid : 

Nimirum quod cum pifeibus traniir. Refponfa ab his petunt incolai 
cif)oi quern rapiunt annuentes: Si vero eventual negent, caudis abs- 
gunt. Plin. 1.31.0.2. 
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as we learn from Tacitus and Lucian . Machaon, at 
Qcrania in Laconia , according to Paufanias. Minerva, 
who was denominated Fatidica , of confequencc. was 
not without her Oracles: She had one in Egypt (1), in 
Spain, upon Mount Mtna, at Mycena , in Colchis , and 
ellewhere. Thofe of Neptune were at Delphos , and at 
Calattria , near Neocefarea , and elfewhere (2). The 
Nymphs had theirs in the Cave of Corycia. Pan had 
feveral, the mod famous of which was that in Arcadia. 
That of the Palici , according to Macrohm , Virgil, . 
and Stephanas , was in SrY/Yy (3). 

Pluto had one at iVy/tf, as wi learn from Strabo. Sa - 
had of them in feveral places *, but the moft famous 
was that of in Italy , and that of Alexandria in 

Lucian difeourfes of that of the Syraw Goddefs; 
Gruter of that of Sylvanus . Thofe of were dif- 
per fed in feveral Places, at Gaza, upon Mount Lib anus, 
at Paphos , in Cyprus ., &c. Smzp/T-had one at Alex¬ 
andria ., which Vefpafian went to confult; the Prieft 
who minifter’d to the God, would only reveal to him 
in fecret what he had to tell him concerning the grand 
Defigns he had in view. Upon which 1 lhall remark by 
the way, that it was a very rare thing for thofe who 
came to confult the Oracles, to be permitted to enter 
the Sandtuary •, and Van Dale , who has exhaufted 
the Subjedt, finds but two Examples of it, that of 
Alexander , who, as Plutarch reports after Calijlbenes , 
entered alone into the Sandtuary of Mammon: and that 
of Vefpafian , who, according to Tacitus , was intro¬ 
duced into that of Serapis. 

I cannot pafs in filence that o fjfentis Aphacite , men¬ 
tion’d by Zozimus , which was confulted by the Pal- 
mrenians , who revolted under the Reign of Aurelian , 
about the Year of Jefus Chrift 272. Aphaca * was a 
Place between Heliopolis and Byblos, where Venus had 
a Temple, hard by which was a Lake refembling a 
Ciftern. They, who came to confult the Oracle of 
that Goddefs, threw Prefents into the Lake 5 and it 

was 

(1) Herodotus. (2) Paufanias. (3) See their 

* Tis a Syriad word, and fignifi.es an Embrace. See Suida*. 
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was no matter what kind they were of. If they were 
acceptable to Venus , they went to the bottom * if fhe 
rejected them, they {warn on the Surface, even tho’ of 
Gold or Silver. The Hiftorian, I have quoted, fub- 
joins, that in the Year, which preceded the Ruin of 
the Pahnarev.io.ns , their Prefents funk to the bottom j 
but that in the following Year all floated above. 

Amrnianus Marc c Hi nut tells us of a God called Beza, 
but little known to Mythclogifts, who had an Oracle 
at Abydcs, in the Extremity of Tkebais, which was de¬ 
livered by Letters under a Seal. Zozimns reports, that 
fome of thofe Letters which had been left in the Tem¬ 
ple of that God, were fent to Confianluis, Upon 
which, the Emperor caufed very ftrift Enquiry to be 
made, and imprifon’d, or banifh’d a conflderable num¬ 
ber of Perfons : probably the Oracle had been con ful¬ 
led about the Fate of the Empire, or the Succcfs of 
fome Plot, they were forming again ft the Emperor. 

5 Tis hardly credible, that Gay on, the three-headed 
Monfter, who was ilain by Hercules, fnouid have had 
an Oracle! He had one however, as well as his Con¬ 
queror. This Oracle was in I-ay, near Padua \ and 
Suetonius tells usf that Tiberius went to confult that 
God. There was the Fountain of Apcnns , which, if 
we may believe Ciaudian. redo red Speech to the dumb, 
and cured all forts of Difeufes. That of Hercules was 
at Tivoli, and was given by Lots, as Statius tells us, 
much after the manner of thofe of Fortune at Prencfte 

and at Anti urn, as I ihail explain afterwards. 1 have 

_ # 

fpoke of Fountains, whole Waters had a prophetick 
Virtue. The Rivers* 3 id not enjoy the fame Preroga¬ 
tive : we find one however that was privileged, and 
which, according to Pliny the younger, had an Ora¬ 
cle. It was Clitumnus , a River in Umbria. The Tem¬ 
ple of that God, fays this Author, is ancient and much 
revered: Clitumnus is there d re fled in a Roman Garb. 
The Lots denote the Prdenceand Power ofthe Divinity. 
There are likewife in the fame place fcveral Chapels, 
fome of which have Fountains and Springs; for Cli- 

tumnm 


[\) In Tiber. 
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/minus is as it were the Father of feveral other fmall 
Rivers, which uhite their Streams with his. 

Not was it only the Gods had Oracles : the Demi- 
Gods and Heroes had theirs too. Lutatius fpeaks of 
that of C aft or and Pollux, which was at Lacedemon 
(1). Bar thins (2 ) makes mention of that of Amphia- 
rcius at Or opus, in Macedonia \ and Mopfus had like- 
wife one in Cilicia, as we learn from the Ancients. 
The Head of Orpheus, according to Ovid, delivered 
Refpotifes at Lesbos \ Amphilochus, at Mallos ; Sarpe- 
don, in Troas Hermionc , in Macedonia ; Paftphae , in 
Laconia> as we learn from HertuUian, who, in his 
Book upon the Soul, cites the Work of Hermippus ; 
Chalcas, in Italy (3 ) AriJLeus, in Bceotia (4) ; Auto - 
lycus, at Sinope (5); Phryxiis, among the Colchi ; that 
of Rbefns, was at Pangea ; Ulyftes , if we may believe 
the old Commentator on Lycophron, had likewife an 
Oracle*, and fo had Zamolxis, among the Getes, as Stra¬ 
bo affures us, not to mention a great many more. Even 
Epheftion too, Alexander's Minion, and Antinous had O- 
racles. After the death of the former, nothing would 
fatisfy Alexander, but to have Epheftion made a God ; 
and all the Courtiers of that Prince confented to it 
without theleaft hefitation. Immediately Temples are 
built to him in feveral Towns; Feftivals inftituted to 
his Honour ; Sacrifices offered *, Cures afcrib’d to him •, 
and that nothing might be wanting. Oracles are given 
out in his Name. 

Hadrian pradtifed the fame Fooleries towards Anti- 
nous : He caufed the City Antinopolis to be built to his 
Memory, gave him Temples and Prophets, fays St. 
Jerom *, now Prophets belong’d only to the oracular 
Temples. We have ftill a Greek Infcription to this 
purpofe. 

TO 

(i) Upon the 415th Verfe of the Thebaid. {2) Upon the fame 
Author, L.9. v. 658. (3) Strabo. {4) Greg, of Nazianz. 

(5) Strabo. x 
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TO ANTINOVS, THE COMPANION OF THE 
GODS OF EGYPT; M. VLPIVS APOLLO- 
NIVS HIS PROPHET. 

After this, we lhall not be furpriz’d at Augujtush 
having deliver’d Oracles at Rome, as we learn from 
Prudentius. Thefe modern Oracles however were ne¬ 
ver in fo much repute as the ancient orns, and they 
made thefe new-created Gods deliver only fo many 
Refponfes, as were thought convenient in order to 
make their Court to the Princes who had deify’d them. 
And to be fhort, they did not confult them very feri- 
oufly; and in Affairs of importance, they ftill had 
recourfe to Drtpbos, Claros , or the Cave of Tropho - 
nius. 

But there would be no end of it, was I to enume¬ 
rate all the Pagan Oracles. Van Date, after having 
difeourfedof the chief of them, contents himfelf with 
naming thole at the end of his Work * a Lift of whom 
he had colleded from the Ancients ; and in this Lift, 
which may be conlulted, he reckons up near three 
hundred, themoft of them belonging to Greece. But 
to be fure he has not named them all; for there were 
few Temples where there was not an Oracle, or fome 
other fort of Divination. 

Of all the Parts of Greece , Bceotia was that which had 
moft of them, upon account of the Mountains and Ca¬ 
verns it was full of: for ’tis proper to remark with M. 
Fontenelle , that nothing fuited better with Oracles than 
Caverns and Mountains {a). It was in thofe Caves, 
whofe View infpired a fort of religious Horrour, that 
the Priefts could artfully contrive Pailages whereby to 
go in, and come out, without being perceived ; Ma¬ 
chines, hollow Statues, within which they hid them- 

felves, 

{*) Plutarch remarks, that there were more than five and twenty 
in Baratia alone, which was a very (mall Province. As many were 
reckoned in the Pehponnefia , and fifteen about Delphi, either 3t 
the fame time, or facceffirely. 
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felves, and feveral other Conveniencies to give more 
Reputation to their Oracles. For in fine, altjip 9 1 am 
perfuaded with the mod learned Fathers of the Church, 
that the Devil prefided over Oracles, and that it was 
either he himfelf perfonally prefent, or the Priefts afted 
by him, who deliver’d Refponfes concerning future E- 
vents > fince, let Men fay what they will, there is no 
other poffible way of explaining all that we learn from 
Antiquity relating to thofe Refpdnfes: yet I am fully 
convinced, that the Cheats of the Priefts had often* 
nay, for the mod part, if you will, a very great hand 
in them ; and consequently we may believe, that they 
neglefted no Method for fupporting their Impoftures. 
The Difcovcry, which Daniel made of the Tricks of 
Beilis's Priefts, who came by night thro’ fubterrane- 
ous Paflages, and carried off the Meat, which they 
faid was eat up by the God himlelf; this, I fay, is a 
convincing Proof of the Cheats that were pradtifed in 
the Pagan Temples ; a Proof which leaves no room to 
doubt but the like Tricks were ufed in the Oracles. 
Accordingly, when the.Chriftian Religion had once 
triumphed over Idolatry, and when the Oracles were 
abolifhed with it, there were Difcoveries made.in the 
Caves and Dens where there had been Oracles, and 
feveral Marks of the Fraud and Impofture of the Mi- 
nifters who had had the Charge of them. 

To conclude : We mud not think, that al! the Ora¬ 
cles we have been fpeaking of, and others, of which 
we know but the bare Names, did fubfift at one and 
the fame time. There were fome of them older, fome 
of them later, and of all Dates, from that of Do dona, 
which was look’d upon as the mod ancient, down to 
that of Antinous , which may be reckoned the laft. 
Sometimes even the ancient ones came to be laid afide, 

% r 

Their Credit was loft, either by difeovering the Impof¬ 
tures of their Minifters, or by Wars, which laid vvafte 
the Places where they were, or by other Accidents 
unknown. One thing we know, that the immenfe 
Riches, which were at Delphi , had frequently been a 
Temptation to rifle that Temple, as was done more 

than 
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than once; tho’^at the fame time, thofe Pillages did 
not make the Oracle to ceafe (a ). 

Upon the Ruin of thofe, they took care to found 
new ones in their room* and thefe, in their turn, 
gave place to others: but the precife time of the De- 
clenfion of many of thofe Oracles, and of the Inftitu- 
tion of the new, is not known. 


ARTICLE VI. 

Various Manners in which the Oracles were deliver'd. 


Before we finifh what belongs to this Subject, I am 
to examine two Heads, which I have only hinted at in 
fome places of this Chapter. The firft, concerns the 
different Manners in which the Oracles were deliver’d: 
The fecond, the more remarkable Refponfes handed 
down to us by Antiquity. 

We have feen in what manner feveral Oracles were 

given; that at Delphi , they interpreted and put in 

Verfe what the Prieftefs pronounced in the time of her 

Fury; that at the Oracle of Hamm on, it was the Priefts 

who pronounced the Refponfe of their God; that at 

Dodona y the Refponfe was given from the I Iollow of 

an Oak; that at the Cave of Tropbonius , the Oracle 

was gather’d from what the Suppliant laid before he 

recover’d his Senfes ; that at Memphis , they drew a 

good or bad Omen, according as the Ox Apis receiv’d 

or reje&ed what was prefented to him ; and that it was 

thus likewife with the Fifhes of the Fountain of Limy- 

* 

ra . We muft now add, that the Refponfe of the God 
was often given from the bottom of his Statue, whe¬ 
ther it was the Devi] delivered his Oracles there, or 
the Priefts, who had hollowed thofe Statues and found 
away to convey themfelves thither, by fome fubterra- 
neous Paflage; tor, to fay it over again, the Suppliants 
were not allow’d to enter the San&uaries where the 0 - 
racies were given, far lefs to appear too curious in that 
point Accordingly they took care, that neither the 

Epi - 

[a) It was pillaged by a Rcbber, of the Race of the Phlegresans^ 
by the Pto:tans ,, by Pyrrhus, by Nero, and ktiiy by the Chriltians. 
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Epicureans nor Chriftians (hould come near them; ahi 
the reafon is very obvious. In feveral places, the O- 
racles were given by Letters fealed up; as in that or 
Mopfus , and at Mallos in Cilicia. He, who came to 
confult thefe Oracles, \yas obliged to give his Letter 
into the Priefts hands, or to leave it upon the Altar, 
and to' lie in the Temple; and it was in time of his 
Sleep, that he received the Anfwer to his Letter; 
whether it was that the Priefts had the Secret of open¬ 
ing thefe Letters, as Lucian aflures us of his falie Pro¬ 
phet Alexander (1), who had founded his Oracle in 
Pontus ; or whether there was fomething fupernatural 
in the Cafe, I (hall not determine.' 

The Manner of delivering the Oracle at Claros had 
fomewhat ft ill more extraordinary, fince no more was 
required but that the Perfon (hould communicate his 
Name to the Prieft of that God *. Tacitus is my 
Author. tc Germanicus , fays he, went to confult 
“ the Oracle of Claros . The Refponfes of that God 

are not delivered by a Woman, as at Delphos ; but 
“ by a Man chofen out of a particular Family, and 
u who is for the moft part of Miletus. All he re- 
“ quires is to be told the Number and the Names of 
“ the Suppliants. Then he retires into a Grotto, and 
<£ having taken Water from a fecret Spring, he gives 
“ a Refponfe in Verfe, fuitable to what every one has 
“ been thinking upon ; tho’, for the moft part, he is 
“ extremely ignorant ” 

Among the Oracles which were delivered in a 
Dream, there were fame for which Preparations'were 
neceflary by Fadings, as that in Amphiaraus in Attica , 
as Philoftratus informs us of him (2), and fome others, 
where they were oblig’d to fleep upon the Skins of the 

Viftims. 

One of the moft Angular Oracles was that of Mer¬ 
cury, \\\Achaia , which Paufanias treats of (3). After 

a great many Ceremonies, which we need not here 

A a - enume- 
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(0 In Alex. (2) Life of Apol. Tyan. L f 2. (3) In Ach. 

* Numerum modo confultantium & nomina audit. Jnnal. L, 2. 
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enumerate, they whifper’d in the Ear of the God, 
and ask’d him, what they were defirous to know; 
then they Hop’d their Ears with their hands, went out 
of the Temple, and the firft Words they heard upon 
their coming out, was the Relponfe of the God; 

Oracles were frequently given by Lot; and this is 
what we muft explain. The Lots were a kind of 
Dice, on which were engraven certain Charafters or 
Words, whofe Explanation they were to look for in 
Tables made for the purpofe. The way of ufing 
thofe Dice for knowing Futurity was different, 
according to the Places where they were ufed. In 
fome Temples, the Perfon threw them himfelf; in o- 
thers, they were drop’d from a Box; whence came the 
proverbial Expreffion, The Lot is fallen. This Play¬ 
ing with Dice was always preceded by Sacrifices, and 
other ufual Ceremonies. 

There were of thefe Lots in feveral Oracles, even 
at Dodona , as appears in the cafe of the Lacedemoni - 
£Hs 9 when they came thither for a Confultation, as we 
have it in Cicero (i); but the moft famous Lots were 
at Antium and Pranejle , two Towns in Italy. At Pm- 
neftsy it was the Goddefs ; and at Antium , the God- 
defles of Fortune; that is, her Divinity was reprefen- 
ted by Statues. Thofe of Antium had this Singularity, 
that they moved themfelves, according to Macrobius s 
Teftimony (2); and their various Movements ferved 
either for the Refponle, or fignified if the Lots could 
be confulted. From a PaiTage in Cicero ( 3), where he 
fays, the Lots of Pranefie were confulted by confent 
of Fortune, it would feem, that the Fortune which 
was in that City was a fort of Automaton, like thofe 
at Antium, which gave fome fign with its Head, much 
like that of Jupiter Hammon ; who, as has been faid, 
thus fignified to the Priefts who carried him in Procef- 
fion, what Rout they were to take. An Event which 
Suetonius relates, undoubtedly raifed the Lots of Pu- 
nejle to great Reputation, contrary to the Intention of 
Tiberius, who was going to deftroy them ; fince he 

tells 

(1) De Dir. L. 1. (2) Sat. Li.c. 23. (3)De Div. L. 1. 
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tells us, that they were not to be found in a Coffer fe- 
curely fealed, when the Coffer was open'd at Rome y but 
when brought back to Pnenejle they were again found. 

In Greece and Italy\ they frequently drew Lots, 
from fome celebrated Poet, as Homer and Euripides *, 
and what prefented itfelf upon opening the Book was 
the Decree of Heaven ; of this, Hiftory furnifties a 
thoufand Examples. Nothing is yet more common 
than the Sortes Virgiliancv , or Lots which were drawn 
from Virgil's Poems. Lampridius informs us, that 
Alexander Severus , when yet a private Man, and at a 
time when the Emperor Heliogabalus bore no Good¬ 
will to him, received by way of Refponfe in the Tem¬ 
ple of Pr<enefte y that Paffage in Virgil •> 

-- Si qua fata afpera rumpas , 

‘Tu Marcellas er.is(i). 

If thou canft by any means furmount fevere Dejtiny , 
thou Jhalt be Marcellus. 

In the Eaftern Countries, Arrows ferved for Lots; 


and thefe the Parks and Arabians ufe at this day, in the 
fame way as the Ancients did. We learn from the 
Prophet Ezekiel , that Nebucbadnezzar y coming from 
Babylon with a great Army, dop'd in a Crofs-way, to 
know by means of the Arrows which he mingled, mif 
cuit Sagittas , if he ihould make War upon Egypt y or 
againft the Jews •, and the Prophet adds, that the Lot 
fell upon Jentfalem. Under this Head, we may take 
in the Confutation of the Sibylline Books, which were 
look'd upon at Rome as a continual Oracle ; but of this 
I Ihall difeourfe at length in the Hiftory of thofe Pro- 
pheteffes. 

In fine, Lots were even introduced into Chriftianity, 
and taken from the facred Books, where the firft s words 


that threw up, decided what they wanted tojfcnow. 
We fhal! conclude by reporting fome Angular R^ponfei 
of Oracles. 

The ordinary Ambiguity of the Oracles, 
and their double Meaning, could not chufe ' 
but be a great Support to them ; fince, by racks/: 

A a 2 iq- 
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interpreting them in a certain fenfe, which they could bear, 
the Oracle was lure to be fulfill’d. Thus the Refponfe 
given to CroefiiSy by the Prieftefs of Delphos , muft, in all 
Events, have appear’d a true Predidtion. CrafiiSy faid 
the Prieftefs, in pajfmg the Halys (hail overthrow a great 
Empire : For if that Lydian Monarch had conquer’d 
Cyras, he overthrew the AJfyrian Empire * if he him- 
felf was routed, he overturn’d his own. 

That deliver’d to Pyrrhus , which is comprized 

in this Latin Yerfe, 

Credo equidem JEacidas Romanos vine ere pojfe ( a ). 
had the feme advantage ; for, according to the Rules 
of Syntax 5 either of the two Accufetives may be go¬ 
verned by the Verb, and the Verfe be explain’d, either 
by faying the Remans ftiall conquer the JEacidky of 
whom Pyrrhus was defeended, or theft fhail conquer 
the Romans. 

When Alexander fell Tick at Babylon , fome of his 
Courtiers, who happen’d to be in Egypt , or who went 
thither on purpofe, paffed the Night in the Temple 
of SerapiSy to enquire if it would not be proper to 
bring Alexander to be cured by him. The God an* 
fevered, It was better that Alexander fttould remain 
where he was. This in all Events was a very pru¬ 
dent and fate Anfever. If the King recover’d his health, 
what Glory muft Serapis have gained by feving him 
the Fatigue of the Journey! If he died, it was but 
faying he died in a favourable Juncture after fo many 
Conquefts : which, had he lived, he could neither 
have enlarged nor preftrved. That is actually the 
Conftruftion they put upon the Refponfe ; whereas 
had Alexander undertaken the Journey, and died in 
the Temple, or by the way, nothing could have been 
faid in favour of Serapis . 

When Trajan had formed the Defign of his Expe¬ 
dition againii the ParihianSy he was advifed to confult 
the Oracle of HeliopcIiSy to which he had no more to 
do but lend a Note under a Seal. That Prince, who 
had no great Faith in Oracles, feat thither a Blank 

Note* 

o? - Cicero won’t allow that any fuch Refponfe was given. 
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Note; and they return'd him another of the fame. 

By this Trajan was convinced of the Divinity of the 
Oracle. He fends back a fecond Note to the God, 
wherein he enquired, whether he Ihould return to 
Rome after finifhing the War he had in view. The 
God, as Macrobius tells the Story *, ordered a Vine, 
which was among the Offerings of his Temple, to be 
divided into pieces, and brought to Trajan % The E- 
vent juftified the Oracle; for the Emperor dying in 
that War, his Bones were carried to Ro?ne, which 
had been reprefented by that broken Vine. As'the 
Priefls of that Oracle knew Trajan's Defign, which was 
no Secret, they happily devifed that Refponfe, which, 
in all Events, was capable of a favourable Interpreta¬ 
tion, whether he routed and cut the Parthians in pieces, 
or if his Army met with the fame fate. 

But among the Refponfes of the Oracles, fome were 
of a Angular Nature. Crcefus not being fatisfy’d with 
that of Deiphos , altho’ he had been exceffively liberal 
to it, as Herodotus informs us, fent with a view to fur- 
prize the Oracle, to enquire of the Prieftefs, what he 
was a doing at the very time when his Deputy was con- 
fulting her. Sheanfwered, he was then boiling a Lamb 
with a Tortoife; as he really was. Crcefus who had 
contrived this odd Ragou, in hope that the Oracle 
would never hit upon the Secret, which he had com¬ 
municated to no Mortal, and which at the fame time 
was in the nature of the thing fo unlikely to be thought 
of, was amazed at this Refponfe: it heightens His 
Credulity, and new Prefents muftbefent.to the God. 
But this Faft being very lingular, and containing other 
Circumftances befides, I (hall relate it as it is in Hero¬ 
dotus (i). “ Crcefus feeing the Power of the Perfinns 
grow greater and greater every day, by the Valour 
of Cyrus , thought it high time to be making ready 
u to bear it down. Before he took any fteps, he fent 
to confult the Oracles of Greece and Africk . Ac¬ 
cordingly he named Deputies for Deiphos , * fome for 
Do don a y others for the Oracle of AmphiarauSy for 

“that 
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that of Tropbonius, and for that of the Bran chid*, 
which was upon the Frontiers of the Milejians . He 
difpatched fome into Africk, tp confult the Oracle 
of Jupiter Hammon . Thjs firft ftep was only to 
found the Oracles; and provided they gave a true 
<c Anfwer, he propofed to fend thither a fecond time, 
to learn from them whether he fhould carry on his 
defigivd Enterprize againft the Bcrfians, He com- 
<c manded the Deputies to obferve exaftly what time 
iC interven’d between th 
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fetting out from Sardis, 
and the Day of the Confultation ; and to enquire at 
the feveral Oracles what Crcrfus was doing that day. 
What were the Anfwers of the other Oracles we are 

J 

not told ; but upon tlieir Arrival at Delpbos, they 
were not well enter’d into the Temple, when the 
_ w ' Prieftefs told them in heroick Verfe, that fhe knew 
‘ c the immenie Expanle of the Ocean ; that flie, like 
<c the Gods, could number the Grains of Sand on the 

S 

Sea-fhore; that fhe underftood the Language of 
him who never fpeaks, nor was any thing a Secret 
to her; thatIhe actually faw him, who was now in 
iecret, boiling in a brazen Pot, with a Lid of the 

Sc fame Metal, the Flefh of a Lamb mixed with that 

* * 

of a Tcrroife. When the Deputies fent to theo- 
r Oracles arrived, Crcefus examined with great 
care their feveral Anfwers, and had no regard to 
any of them, except to that of Amphiaraus , as to. 
which our Author gives us no light; but fo foon as 
the Deputies from Delpbos arriv’d, the King was 
ftruck with Aftonifnment upon hearing the Refponfe 
of the Oracle, and look’d udoii it as the moft infal¬ 
lible of all.” 

A Govemour of Cilicia , who had a Gang of Epicu¬ 
reans about him, who were ftill endeavouring to in- 
fpire him with a Contempt of the Oracles, refolv’d, as 
Plutarch fays pleafantlv, to fend a Spy to the Gods. 
He gave him a Letter, well fealed, to carry to Mai- 
lot, where was the Oracle of Mcpftts. As the Deputy 
\vas lying in the Temple, a Man remarkably well- 
made appeared to him, and pronounced the word 

Plach 
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Black. This Anfwer he bore to the Govemour, which 
tho’ it appear’d ridiculous to the Epicureans , to whom 
he communicated it, yet ftruck himfelf with Aftonilh- 
ment, and upon opening the Letter, he fhewed them 
thefe words which he had there written : Shall I facri - 
fee to thee a white Ox or a black ? 

Sometimes the Refponfes of the Oracles were nothing 
but a Piece of meer Banter witnefs that which was 
given to a Man, who' came to demand by what means 
he might grow rich. The God anfwer’d him, That 
he had no more to do but make himfelf Mailer of all 
that lay between Sicyon and Corinth . Another want¬ 
ing a Cure for his Gout, was anfwered by the Oracle* 
He was to drink nothing but cold Water. 

Welhall finilh this Article with aRefponfe, related 
by Strabo (i), which proved fatal to the Prieftefs of 
dodona who gave it. During the War between the 
Thracians and Bceotians , the latter came to confult the 
Oracle of Dodona , and were anfwePd by the Prieftefs, 
that they Ihould have happy Succefs, if they were 
guilty of fome impious Aftion. The Deputies of the 
Bn'otians , from a Perfuafion that the Prieftefs had a 
mind to deceive them, to favour the Pelafgi, from 
whom (he was defeended, and who were in. alliance 
with the Thracians , took and burnt her alive, alledg¬ 
ing, that in whatever light that Adtion wasconfidered* 
it could not but be juftify’d. And indeed, if the Prief¬ 
tefs had an Intention to cheat them, Ihe was punifhed 
for her Deceit: if Ihe fpoke fincerely, they had only 
literally fulfilled the Oracle. Thefe Reafons however 
were not admitted, the Deputies were feized; but not 
daring to punifh them before they were judg’d, they 
brought them before the two remaining Priefteffes; 
for, according to Strabo's Account, there were at 
that time three belonging to that Oracle. The Depu¬ 
ties having remonftrated againft this Proceeding, were 
allowed two Men to judge them with the Priefteffes. 
Thefe were clear for their being condemn’d *, but the 
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two other Judges were more favourable to them. Thus 
the Votes being equal, they were abfolv’d. 

We may remark in the Conciufion, that as the Priefts 
turn’d into Verfe what was deliver’d by the Prieftefs in 
her Fury \ fo.their Poetry was often wretchedly bad. 
The Epicureans efpecially made it their open Jeft, and 
lkidj in raillery, it was furprizing enough, that Apol¬ 
lo , the God of Poetry, ihould be a much worfe Poet 
than Homer, whom he himielf had infpir’d. The Priefts 
were even frequently obliged to fteal from that famous 
Poet, defpairing to make fo good of their own. No 
doubt, it was the Railleries of thefe Philofophers, and 
more particularly thofe of the Cynicks and Peripatc- 
t rT, that obliged the Priefts to lay afide that Prac¬ 
tice of turning the Refponfes of the Pythia into Verfe 
which, according to Plutarch, was one of the princi¬ 
pal Caufes of the Decknfion of the Oracle of Delphos . 

C H A P. II. 

Hi/iory 0) the Sibyls. 

N E X T to the Oracles, we come to treat of the 

Sibyls , whofe Predictions were, to the Romans 
efpecially, a kind of {landing Oracle, confuted by 
them upon ail occafions wherein the Republick was 
threatned with any Difafter. 

I prelume, it will not be expe&ed I fhould infift 
long upon a Subjeft, already fully handled by feveral 
learned Men ; but this Mythology being defign’d for 
general Ufe, and there being many who are not in a 
Condition to confult Books, where Hebrew and Greek 
are crouded- together without referve, I can’t forbear 
mentioning the more necefiary things upon the Subject, 
referring thofe who want to go deeper into it, to the 
learned DifTertations of GalUus{\)\ to the Treatife 
upon it by M. Petit (2), Phyfician in Paris ; to Van 
Dele ; to Thomas Hyde (3); and in particular to Lac - 
i ant ins, who has handed down to us the ancient Tra¬ 
dition 

(1) See Gallasi Difler.de Sibyil. Ami i 683 . in ^to. - (i) Pet. 
Petit de Sibylla. Lip. i6S6. 8\o. (5] De Rel. Vet. Perf. . 
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dition concerning the 

the Works of Varro. 

_ ^ * 

For the fake of Method, I divide what I have to 
fay in this Chapter into feveral Articles. I. I Mil ex¬ 
amine whether there really were Sibyls. ' 2. How 
many were of them. 3. Upon what ground the An¬ 
cients believ’d they had the Gift of Prophecy. 4. How 
the Collection of their Predictions was made up. 

5. How they deliver’d their Oracles. 6 . Laftly, If 
they were reputed Divinities, and what Worfhip was 
paid to them. 

Article I. 

If there were Sibyls. 

<• 

The Ancients gave the Name of Sibyls to a certain, 
number of young Women, whom they believ’d endued 
with the Gift of Prophecy: Whether this Name be o- 
riginally Hebrew , as Delrio , Peucenis , Ileander , and 
feme others contend ; or Latin, as Suidas fays; or A- 
frican , as Paufanias will have it (1); or in fine, -Greek, 
as mod: of the Learned aflert. This laft was the Opi¬ 
nion of Diodorus, who derives the Name from a Word 
importing in the Greek Language, Infpiredf Enthu - 
fmft (d), becaufe they were folly perfuaded that the.&- 
tyls were infpired by the Gods : But of all who have 
enquired into the Etymology of this Name, Lalfantius 
is he whofe Opinion is generally followed. This learned 
Author fays, it fignifies the Counfel of God : Omnes (fe¬ 
male Fates) Sibylla font a Veteribus nuncupate, vel.ub 
unius Delphidis nomine , vel a conftlits Dsorum enuncian- 
dis ; Sjk? enim, Deos , non 0 «V, covftlium , non jB*Aw, fed 
BvXiv, appellabant Molico Sermonis genere \ itaque indc 
Sibyllam dipt am ejfe , 2 »j 3 uAiy, (Confilmn Dei.) , ■ 

Be that as it will, all Antiquity concurs in eftablifh- 
ing the Exiftence of fome fuch Perfons, and tho* .there 
is a confiderable variation with refpeft to their Number, 
as we fliall fee afterwards, that does not however de- 
ftroy the certainty of their having exifted. One dif- 

putes 
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putes about their Number, another about their Coun¬ 
try, a third about the time when they liv’d, &c. But 
thefe very Difputes prove their Exiftence to be taken 
for granted ; fo that it cannot be deny’d, without over¬ 
turning whatever is moil certain in Antiquity, and 
without contradifting, at the fame time, feveral Fathers 
of the firft Centuries, who have given into the unani¬ 
mous opinion of Antiquity. I have no mind to cite 
all the Teftimonies that might be drawn together for 
proof of this Truth ; but then I can’t expect to be be¬ 
liev’d merely upon my own word. 

Plato { 1), on occafion of that fort of Fury with which 
fome Perfons are ieized, and are enabled thereby to 
know Futurity, after making mention of the Prieftefs 
of Delphi, and of Do dona , fubjoins: “ Were we to 
“ difcourfe of the Sibyl , and other Perfons who were 
“ pofiels’d with the fame Enthufiafm, we (hould lofc 
41 our time and our labour.” Ariftolle (2) examines 
the Came to which the Sibyls Capacity of knowing fu¬ 
ture Events may have been owing *, and confequentiy 
he fuppofes their Exiftence. Diodorus Siculus (3) takes 
occafion, from the Story of Daphne the Daughter of 
Tireftas, whom the Epigoni in accomplilhment of their 
Vow, fent to Delphos after the taking of Thebes , to en¬ 
ter more fully into this Subjedt. u This Daughter, 
“ fays he, was no lefs knowing than her Father, in 
“ the Art of Divination, and (he made therein very 
“ great progrefs, after (he had been tranfported to Del 
<c phos. Being endued with a wonderful Genius, (be 
“ wrote a great number of Oracles in feveral manners, 

the one differing from the other. *Tis laid, that 
“ Homer appropriated to himfelf feveral of Dapbnfc 
“ Verfes, and made ufe of them to embelliih his Poems. 
** Being often poffefs’d with a divine Fury in delivering 
“ her Relponfes, (he got the name of Sibyl \ which, in 
<c the Language of the Country, fignified Enthuftaft? 
Strabo (4) makes mention of the Sibyl Erythnea^ and of 
another, who, according to him, liv’d in the time of 

Ah r* 

{t} InPbxd. (2) Prcb 3c. Q^i, (3; Lib. 4. (4) Lif 
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/ \Uunder, and whofe Name was Athenais ; and in an¬ 
other place the fame Author afferts (i), that there had 
been one more ancient. Plutarch, in that fmall Piece 
wherein he examines into the Caufe of the deflation of 
Oracles, fpeaks at great length of the Sibyls, and to flop 
the mouth of thofe who gave no credit to their Oracles, 
he recites feveral examples of the taking of Towns, of 
Wars, Irruptions of Barbarians, Migrations of different 
Nations, and feveral other remarkable Events, which 
had happen’d in the manner they had foretold. Elian{ 2) 
fpeaks of four of thefe Sibyls , as we fhall fee in the fol¬ 
lowing Article. Paufanias (3) gives a defcription of 
the Rock where the Sibyl Eropbile, who liv’d before 
the Siege of ‘Troy , dwelt, and where (he deliver’d her 
Oracles, tho* according to him, (he was not the moft 
ancient of all. The fame Author fpeaks of the Tomb 
of this Sibyl, and gives her Epitaph and fome of her 
Oracles (a). Stephanas, in the Article of Gergis, a 
Town of Troas, fays, upon the Authority of Phlegon, 
that the Sibyl who was born there was called Gergithia, 
and that the People of that Town reprefented her upon 
their Coin, with aSphinx: Ariftophanes, in his Comedy 
of the Birds, names three Sibyls,, of whom, one was 
Sifter to Apollo, another was an Erythraean, and the 
third, a Native of Sardis . 


To thefe Teftimonies I might add that of Varro, the 
moft knowing of the Romans , who not only names ten 
Sibyls, but alfo cites ancient Authors who had fpoke of 
them ; but I referve what he fays of them to the fol¬ 
lowing Article. I might add that of Cicero , who makes 


mention of the Sibyls in his Books of Divination; that 
of Virgil, who tells fuch curious things of the Cumean 
Sibyl; thofe of Pliny, Solinus, of the Philofopher Her- 
mias, of Procopius, Agathas, Jamblichus , Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Juftin, and a world of others. I might 
add to thefe, what has been faid of them by St. Juftin 
Martyr, LaRantius , St. Jerom , St. Auguftin, and other 
Fathers of the Church * and I might clofe the Hiftory of 



(1) L. 16. (2) Hitt. Var. 1 .12. (3) InPhoc. 

(<t) The PaiTage of this Author is given in the laft Article. 
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this Tradition, with the Authority of all the Learned 
whom I have quoted at, the beginning of this Chapter, 
*Tis therefore unqueftionably certain, that there were 
at different times, and in different places, Perfons to 
whom it was believed the Gods had communicated the 
Faculty of knowing and predicting future Events, and 
who bore the name of Sibyls. 

4 

Article II. 


The Number of the Sibyls. 

if the Ancients are agreed as to the Exiftence of the 
Sibyls, they are far from being fo as to their Num.w, 
The caufe of their Uncertainty about this Suojed is, 
that one and the fame Sibyl traveil’d into feveral Coun¬ 
tries, and after having flay’d fome time in one Place, 
and delivered Oracles there, fhe pafs’d into another: 
Frequently two different Names were given to the fame, 
fometimes that of her Country, fometimes that of the 
Places of her abode. The opinion, however, mod ge* 
neraliy received, is that of Varro, recitedhy Lattanlm\ 
and the Account of them given by that learned father 
of the Church, is as follows (1). “ Varro* in the Books 
‘‘which he compofed upon divine Things, dedicated, 
“ by him to C. C<sfart he High-Prieft, when he conies 
cc to the Article of the Sibylline Books, fays, that thole 
“ Books were not the Work of only one Sibyl, but of 
“ ten, for there were fo many of them in all. Then he 
<c names them one after another, with the Authors who 
ct hadfpoke of them before him. The firft, fays lie, 
tc and the moil: ancient one, was a Perftan by Birth, as 
tc we learn from Nicanor , the fame who had wrote the 
Hiftory of Alexander of Mace don. The fecond was 
born in Liha, and of her Euripides makes mention, 
in the Prologue to his Tragedy, Lamia. lhe 
third was of Delpbos , as we learn from the Book or 
Divination compofed by Cbryfippus . The fourth had 
« c her Birth among the Cimmerians in Italy ; Navip 
“ lpeaks of her in his Hiftory of the Panick War, and 


Pifo 


The fifth was of Erythraa^z- 

“ cording 


(i) De Fal. Rel. I 1. c, 6. 
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«cording to Apollodorus , who was of the fame Coun- 
cc try j fhe prophefy’d to the Greeks who were going 
« to befiege Troy, the happy Succefs of their Enter- 
“ prize, and at the fame time, that Homer fhould one 
“ day write a great deal of Fi&ions upon that Subjeft 
u Xhe fixth was of Samos , and her Hiftory was to be 
“ found in the moft ancient Annals of the Samians, , as 
« we learn from Eratofthenes. The feventh born at 
« Cmiuc, was named Amallh<ea, according to fome Au- 
«thors, and according to others, Demophile or Hiero - 
“ phile: It was fhe who offer’d to Tar quin the elder, a 
41 Collection of Sibylline Verfes* in nine Books. The 
44 eighth was the Hellefpontine, born at Marpefus * hear 
44 the Town of Gergis in Troas f ; Heraclides of PonUis 
44 faid, fhe liv’d in the time of Cyrus and Solon. The 
44 ninth, likewife a Phrygian by birth, gave her Oracles 
44 at Ancyra , the place of her Refidence. The tenth, 
44 in fine, named Albun<ea , was of Tibur or Tivoli, and 
44 was honour’d as a Divinity in the Neighbourhood of 
44 the River AnioP 

Thefe are the ten Sibyls whom Varro admitted: But 
in order to give more light to what that learned Rman 
faid of them, *tis neceffary here to make fome Reflec* 
dons. 1. He does not mention the Name of the Per - 
fuw Sibyl, whom the Perftans called Sabethe. 2. Eu¬ 
ripides {peaking of the Libyan Sibyl, fays, fhe was the 
Daughter of Jupiter and Lamia . She traveled into 
feveral Places, to Samos, Delphos, Clares , &c. ’Twas 
thefe Travels, in fhort, that led fome Authors to fay, 
that three or four Sibyls had been made out of one. 

3. Diodorus Siculus names Daphne, the third of Varro\ 
Sibyls, and fays, fhe was born at Thebes in Bceotia . 

4, Eufebius reckons, that the Erythraean Sibyl, the moft 
famous of all, lived not in the time of the Trojan War, 
as Varro believes, upon the Authority of Apollodorus , 
but under the Reign of Romulus . 5. She of Samos , 
whofe Name is not mention’d by Varro , was called, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas , Piths, or Perfuafjon , and according 
to Eufebius, Eriphile. 

Suidas , 

¥ 

* MarmifFus, in Suidas, f Gergiticum. ibid. 
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Saidas, who fpeaks of the Sibyls, like a Compiler not 
very accurate, has given us two Articles about them 
which-don't refemble one another, tho’ in both he 
reckons ten of them. Thus, Gallons is miftaken in 
laying, that he made fourteen of them, as is Roftnus in 
affirming, that he named only nine. 

Milan, on the contrary (i), allows none but four of 
them, namely, the Eryihrman, the Egyptian , fhe who 
was bora at Samos, and another at Sardis in Lydia. 
Solinus feems perfuaded, that their number ought to be 
reduc’d to three, thofe of Sardis, and Cttmo , and the 
Erythraean, wherein he is followed by Aufonius (2j, 
wholikewife admits no more of them than three. 

Et tres fatidiem nomen commune Sibylla 

Quartern tergemini fatatia carmina libri . 

Martianus Capelin cuts off one more of them, and owns 
none but the Erythraean and the Phrygian. In fine, P, Pe¬ 
tit, whofe Work I have cited at the beginning of this 
Chapter, contends that there was none but one Sibyl, 
the Erythrean ; and that her being called by different 
Names, fuch as the Curnean, &c. was owing to her hav¬ 
ing travelled into different Countries, where Ihe relided, 
and delivered her Oracles. Thus, with refped to this 
Sibyl,- the Cafe was contrary to what had happened as 
to other fabulous Facts. For when feveral Perfons bore 
the fame Name, they ufed to infert into the Hiftory of 
the one who was moft famous, the whole Adventures 
of the reft $ thus accordingly it happen’d in the cafe of 
Hercules, as we fhall fee in the Hiftory of that Hero. 
Here again, Varro, and others who have multiply’d 
the Sibyls, have diftributed among feveral, theAftions, 
Travels, and Predi&ions of only one. That learned 
Author brings feveral Arguments to fupport his Opi¬ 
nion, . which may be feen in the Work I have quoted *, 
but two of them which he takes to be the ftrongeft, to 
me appear not conclufive. The firft is, that Plato and 
Pliny fpeak of the Sibyl in the Angular Number ; the 
former in the Paffage I have already given ; the latter 
in thefe Words: Divinilas , gum dam Societas cedit uni 

noli - 

(*) Var. Hill, 1 , 12* c. 35. (2) Gryph. Nura. tern. 
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fflUlifimti* ex fetninis in Sibylla full , ex viris in Melam - 
pie apud Grecos, apud Romanos in Marcio. But thefe 
two Authorities are by no means conclufive : Plato , in 
that Paffage of his Dialogue, was only fpeaking of the 
Sibyls by the by, and it was fufficient for his purpofe to 
<jjve an example of the prophetick Fury with which 
fomePerfons were aCted. The fame anfwer maybe 
given as to what is faid by Pliny , who in like manner, 
having no other thing in view but to give fome ex¬ 
amples of thofe who had a particular Intercourfe with 
the Gods, has named Melampus and Marcion for the 
Men, and for the Women the Sibyl, without intend-., 
ing thereby to exclude others. 

The fecond Argument of M. Petite appears ftronger. 
The Collection of the Sibylline Verfes was writ in Greek i 
now the queftion is, how all the Sibyls knew that Lan¬ 
guage ? How fhould fhe of Perfia , the Libyan , the 
Hdlefpontine , the Sardian , all of them have fpoke Greek, 
in Countries where the Greeks were not known in their 
time? But who pretends that all the Sibyls fpoke 
Greek? Was there any difficulty of making a Greek 
Tranflation of their Predictions, which were collected 
with the fame care as the Oracles of Pythia ? Befides, 
tho* it is true that the Sibylline Books now extant are 
in Greek Verfe, how are we fure that they were always 
fo? The Pythia deliver’d her Refponfes in Profe, and 
it was People particularly commiffioned, who put them 
into Verfe, as has been faid in the preceding Chapter. 

I fuppofe then, and ’tis a very probable Suppofition, 
that fome curious Perfons made a Collection of all the 
Sibylline PrediCtious, at leaft of fo many of them as 
they could find, and having caufed fuch of them as were 
in foreign Languages to be tranflated, put them into 
Verfe: Thus, in all appearance, were the different Col¬ 
lections of thofe Predictions made up. 

Thomas Hyde (r) in his Treatife of the Religion of 
the ancient Perfians , has an opinion about the Sibyls, 
(till more lingular than that of P. Petit^ fince he de¬ 
nies that there ever were any gf them. This Fable, 

which 

* 

(i) De Rel. vet.Perf, p. 392. 
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which was fo current in Greece and Italy, derives its 
Origin, according to him, from Perfia and Chaldea ; 
and what gave rife to it there, was the Sign of the Vir¬ 
gin, in which Sign, the brighteft Star was called, and 
is ftill at this day named 2 t( 3 v\ or XtfifivXcc, Spica } 
now this Word conies from the Perfian Sambula , or 
Sumbula , and fignifies in that Language, an Ear of 
Com. Accordingly, the Perfians in their Planifplieres 
were wont to reprefent that Star under the figure of a 
young Virgin, holding a handful of Ears. As the Per. 
fians and the Chaldeans, fays this learned Author, are the 

Inventers of Aftrology, and drew- their Predictions 
from the Infpedion of the Stars, they gave particular 
attention to that Sign, as reprefenting a Virgin. 

ThzGreeks, continues the fame Author, who learn’d 
the Arts and Sciences from the eaftern Nations, and 
who invented Fables upon the fmalleft Ambiguity in 
Language, meeting with the Word Sambula in the Hi- 
ftory of the Perfian Aftrology, feign’d firft the Sibyl 
Sambetbe , and then the reft: But, as in Fidions 5 ti$ no: 
eafy intirely to deface the Tradition which gave rife to 
them, hence the feme Greeks always look’d upon the 
Sibyl of Perfia , as the moll: ancient of all. 

However ingenious the Conjedure of this learned 
Englijh Writer may be, it cannot deftroy the united 
Teftimony of all Antiquity, which allows that there 
were, in different Times and Countries, fuch extraordi¬ 
nary Perfons, who were reputed to have a particular 
Foreknowledge of Futurity, and whofe Pred idiom 
carefully colleded, were confulted upon important Oc- 
cafions; for how many Suppofitions muft be made, in 
order to deftroy fo general a Tradition ? The molt that 
can be granted to this Author, is, thatthe Sibyl of Perfia 

nam’d Sambetbe , owed her original to the double mean¬ 
ing of the Word Sambula ; but that is no Argument a- 

gainft the Exiftence of other Sibyls. 

This would be the proper place to examine when the 
Sibyls liv’d; their Parentage, the Place of their birth, 
and the Order wherein they ought to be placed j but fo 
many different Opinions in relation to thefe tour Ar¬ 
ticles 
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tides are to be found among both Ancients and Mo¬ 
derns, that after ftrift Examination, one is at a lofs 

what to fix upon. I have chofen to name them in the 
fame order as Laftantius has done after Varro> altho* 
lam not ignorant that feveral of the Learned have in* 
verted that Order, as if it was a thing worth while to 
make a buttle about it. What does it really avail whe¬ 
ther that of Perfia be the firft and moll ancient of all, 
as Varro alledged * or the fifth, as Boifjard will have it j 
or only the eighth, according to Ontiphrius Panvinus. 
GalUus has taken the trouble to put together all that 
lias been laid upon this Subjeit \ to him the Learned 
may have recourfe. 

Article III. 

mat Ground there was to believe that the Sibyls were 

endued with the Gift of Prophecy . 

The. Ancients have reafon’d profoundly upon the 
Intercourfe and Union which the Creature is capable of 
attaining to with the Deity ; and this Union and Cor- 
refpondence they reckon’d might be fo intimate, that 
when Man was arriv’d to a certain degree of Perfection, 
the darkeft Events of Futurity were then laid open to 
his view. To this pitch of Perfection, leveral endea¬ 
voured to arrive, and fome of them were actually be¬ 
liev’d to have attain’d it, by virtue of that fort of Ma- 
gick, which they term’d Pheurgia y as lhall be faid in 
one of the fubfequent Chapters. Thus at- prefent, tak¬ 
ing it for granted that this was one of the fundamental 
Articles of the Pagan Theology, we may fay, that what 
made them believe the Sibyls poffefs’d of a prophetick 
Gift, mull have been owing to their having had a per- 
fualion that they enjoy’d this intimate Union with* the 
Gods, efpecialiy with Apollo the Matter of Divination. 
It was likewife for this reafon that they gave the; fame 
Privilege to th tPythia of Delpbos> and to the PrieftefTes 
of Dodona, whom they believ’d intimately united with 
the Divinity by whom they were infpir’d. Thus rea¬ 
fon’d the Platonicks upon the Union which Man may 
have with the Gods:. But other Philofophers had very 

B b different 
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different Sentiments about the prophetick Spirit of the 
Sibyls, and attributed it to the Influence of a black and 
melancholy Humour, or to fome other Difeafe. Others 
were of opinion, that the Fury to which they were 
wrought up, enabled them to know and foretel future 
’Events, as Jamilichus (i) and Agutinas (2) maintain. 
To this Fury, Cicero added Dreams, which fometimes 
inform us of things to come. There are, fays he (3), 
two ways of foreknowing Futurity, either in a way of 
Fury, or by Dreams: Cum duobus modis animiy fine ra¬ 
tion? £5? [dentin , motti ifji fuo [cluto Of libcro indium - 
tar \ mo fur nitty a hero for,mi ante\ Furor is Divinath- 
fim SibxUinis maxim e verjibus emit inert arbitrati , &c. 
This illuftrious Author fays in another place ; there are 
Perfons, who without any Science, without any Obfer- 
vation, foretel future Events, by I know not what fu¬ 
rious Impulfe : Carent arte ii qui non ratione aut con - 
jeSttrdj obfervatis ac noiatis [ignis, fed condtatwie qua- 
dam animi . ... Vt Sibylla Erytbraa. 

We find ancient Authors who aferib’d this Faculty 
of Divination which the Sibyls had, to the Vapours and 
Exhalations of the Caverns inhabited by them, as has 
been faid of the Cave of Delphos . 

Laftly, St. Jerom maintain’d that this Gift was coni' 
municated to them as a Reward of their Chaftity: 
Hear how the Father of the Church, celebrating the 
Praifes of Chaftity, delivers his Thoughts with relation 
to the Sibyls: Quid refer am Sibyllas , Erythueam alp 
CumanaWy & efto reliquas , nam Varro decern ejfe autti- 
maty qua rum infigv.e Virgin it as, & Virgin?'tads pre¬ 
mium Divinatio (4). True it is, that Chaftity has al¬ 
ways been looked upon, even by the Pagans, as a ne- 
ceflary qualification in thofe who approach’d the Altars; 
that the Priefts* before they offered up the Sacrifices, 
were obliged to prepare themfelves for that Service by 
Continence, and that there were even fome of them who 
ufed medicinal means to acquire this Gift. ’Tis likewife 
true, that in order to be affured of the Chaftity of the 

Prieftefs 

(i) AdPorp. (2) Hift. 1 .1. (3) DeDiv. Li* 

(4) Ad Jjorin. 
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prieftefs of Delphos , they chofe her in the earlier times, 
from among the Country-People, where this Virtue is 
lefs expofedthan in Towns. I know not, however, 
what foundation St. Jerom had, for entertaining fucha 
favourable Notion of the Chaftity of the Sibyls, lince 

there is one of them who boafts of having had a great 
number of Lovers, without being married, in this 
Verle which I have taken from the Latin Tranfla- 

tion (1)5 

Mille mi hi Connubia nulla fuere. 

The Sibyl of Perfia too, fpeaks of her Husband who 
was with her in Noah's Ark, as we (hall fee in the 

Sequel. 

Our Opinion therefore is, that the Sibyls, being of 
a fallen melancholy Humour, living retired, and giv¬ 
ing way to a fanatick Impulfe, as Virgil describes the 
Sibyl of Cum<e, deliver’d at a venture what came into 
their mind, and that in the courfe of their frequent 
Predictions, they forhctimes hit right \ or rather by the 
help of a favourable Commentary, People perfuaded 
themfelveS that they had divined. Ahd indeed, how 
eafy was it for thofe vVho collected their Predictions, 
2nd put them in Verfe, as was done to thofe of the 
Prieftefs of Delphos , to retrench or add what they 
pleas’d, and that frequently even after the Event ? 
Some have been Prophets in fpight of fhemfelves, and 
the Publick frequently gives itfelf the trouble to accom¬ 
modate Words fpoke at random, to FaCts which were 
never drearfl’d of by him who utter d them. Do we not 
fee inftances of this every day among burfelves, with 
relation to one of our pretended Prophets(2)? And 
tho* his Work is a Mafter-piece of Obfcurity, have not 
feveral Events that happened lince his Death, been 
therein difcover’d ? The good-natur’d Ronfard at leaft, 
was fully perfuaded that this extraordinary Man both 
knew and Foretold what was to come, lince after hav¬ 
ing fearch'd what Caufe might have rendered this fame 
Futurity prefentto his view, he thus concludes,: 

B b 2 In 

(qj L. 6. (i) Nftltradamus. 
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cc In fhort, let the Caufe be what it will,he it is who 
u by dubious Words drop’d from his prophetick Lips, 

“ has like an ancient Oracle foretold thegreateft part ol 
“ our Deftiny, for many a year to come (a)’ 

Article IV. 

Of the Collection of the Sibylline Verfes. 

As to the manner how the Collection of the Sibylline 
Verfes was made, *tis not known. *Tis not likely that 
they prophefy’d in Verfe, far lefs that they themfelves 
kept their Predictions, and digefted them into Order. 
Befides, they lived in different periods of Time, and 
in Countries remote the one from the other. How- 
then came the World by a Collection of thofe Predic¬ 
tions, put in Hexameters ? Jn what Age did it appear! 
Who was its Author? Thefe are FaCts which Anti¬ 
quity has not tranfmitted down to us. All that we 
know is, that a Woman came to Tarquin the Proud, 
offering him a Collection of thofe Verfes, in nine Books, 
and that fhe demanded for them three hundred Pieces 
of Gold; that when the Prince would not give that 
Sum, fhe threw three of them into the Fire, and ex¬ 
acted the fame Sum for the remaining fix ; which be¬ 
ing refufed her, fhe burnt three more of them, and 
ftill perfifted in alking the three hundred Pieces for 
thofe that were left; at length, the King fearing that 
fhe would burn the other three, gave her the Sum fee 
demanded. 

This Story has all the air of a Romance; it is at- 
tefted however by a great many Authors, and perhaps 
the Falfhood of it lies only in the Circumftances: For 
’tis certain that the Romans had in their poffeffion a Col¬ 
lection of the Sibylline Verfes, and that they preferv’d 
it from the Reign of far quin to the time of Sylla> when 
it periflPd in the burning of the Capitol, where it had 

been depofited. And therefore, that the Reader may 

be 

(a) Bref, il eft ce qu’il eft: Si eft-ce toutefois 
Que par les mots douteux de fa prophete voix, 

Coniine un Oracle antique il a de msinte an nee 
Predit la plus grand part de notre deftin<b. • . ■ 
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be able to judge of this Fad:, I ffiall put it in a true 
light. Ldffantius , who relates it in the Narrative 
which we have given, fays, it was the Sibyl of Cum* 
who prefented this Collection to Tar quin, and he has 
been follow’d by Pliny, Minus , and Ifidorus. Perhaps 
laftantius had found it in Varro’s Books of divine 
Things, whence he had taken his Account of the Si¬ 
byls ; but other Authors barely affirm, that a Woman 
offer’d thofe Books to Tar quin, without faying it was 
the Sibyl herfelf. Servius , who agrees to this Fad:, and ‘ 
appears to have examined it, fays, it is not credible that 
the Sibyl of Cum*, with all the length of Years they 
have given her, having been in the time of VEneas who 
confulted her, was alfo alive in the time of Tarquin\ 
that is, five or fix hundred Years after. Mult a Sibylla 
fuerunt , fays he, quas omnes Varro in libris rerum divd- 
mum commemorat , requirit a qua fint Romana fata 

mfcripla ; & multi fequsntes Virgilium , ab hac Cumana 
iiciittt , qua licet longava dicatur , non tamen valde con- 
gcuit , earn ufque ad Tarquinii temp or a durajfe , cut libros 
Sibyllinos conjiat effe obi at os (1). 

1 might quote feveral other ancient Authors for the 
truth of the fubftance of this Story ; but I content my- 
felf with the fingle Teftimony of Pliny , who aflerts it 
to be univerfally attefted : biter omnes vero convenit , 
Sibyllam ad Tarquinium Superbum tres libros attulijfe ; ex 
fTbits igni duo cremati ab ipfa , tertius cum Capitolio Syl-. 
lanis temporibus , &c (2 ). In this PalTage there are only 
two Articles, in which we find Pliny differs from Lac- 
tan tins, or if you will, from Varro: Firft, in faying 
the Books were prefented not to Tar quin the elder, but 
to Tar quin the Proud *, and then, that this Colleftion 
confifted, not of nine Books, but only of three, wherein 
Minus his Copier agrees with him; Circumftances 
which are fo far from deftroying the Fad, that in my 
opinion, they ferve but to confirm it. 

Be that as it will, the Romans carefully kept this 
Colledion, from the time of Tarquin to the burning of 
the Capitol, when it was confumed with that Edifice. ' 

Bb 3 'In 

(1) In 6. iEn,' (z) L. 13 c, 13. 
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In this long period of time, it was only confulted by the 
Priefts, as we learn from Solinus (i): Ctijus Librum 
ad Corn el him ufque Syllam Pontijices noftri confulebant. 

After this Accident, the Romans to repair their lofs, 
fent, as Tacitus has it (2), into different Places, to Sa¬ 
mos, to Trey, into Africk, Sicily, and among the Colo¬ 
nies fettled in Italy, to collect all the SibviHne Verfes 
could he found ; and the Deputies brought back a great 
quantity of them. As no doubt there were many of 
them dubious, Priefts were commiffioned to make a 
judicious Choice of them. Pofi exujlum civili hello Ca- 
pitclhim , quxfitis Samo , Ilia, Erythris , per Africam e- 
tiara , ac Sicilian 7, & Italicas Colonias Carminibus Si - 
iylU \ (una feu plures fuer.e) daicqueSacerdotibus ncgoiio , 
quantum human d ope potuijfent , difeernere. Eeneftelk 
in Lull ant ins fays only, that the Senate, after the Ca¬ 
pitol was rebuilt, fent to Erythraa , P . Gabinius , M. 
Ocracilhis , and L. Valerius , to fearch for the Verfes of 

i 

the Sibyl of that Name, and that they had found in the 
hands, of private Perfons, about an hundred of them, 
which they brought to Rome. 

Thus was the fecond Collection of Sibylline Verfes 
made up; but I don’t believe they had equal Faith in 
them as in the former. They had been in the poflef- 
fionitfeems,of private Perfons, who added or. retrenched 
what thejr had a mind. There were none, according to 
Lacianiius , but the Verfes of the Ciiraean Sibyl, that 
were carefully kept by the Romans: And thefe, none 
had accels to fee. The Vfiindecimviri were the only 
Perfons who had permiffion toinfpeCland confult. them. 
As to thofe of the other Sibyls, they were in every 
body’s hands: Harum omnium Sibyl!arum carmina (i 
formantur . hahtntur , prater quam Cume#, cujus U- 
bri a Romanis occulminr , nec eos ab ullo , nifi a Quin- 
dtcimrairis infpici fas habent . The Confequence of this 
was, that upon every Event, Predictions were propa¬ 
gated in Rome and through al! Italy ; and this abufe 
went fo far, that Tiberius forbid the keeping of thofe 
private Collections, and order’d that they, in wiofe 

hands 

♦ 

* 

(ij C. 8 . (2} Annal.l. 6. c. 12. 

1 
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hands they were, fhould deliver them up to the Praetor: 
Sirnil commonefecit (Tiberius) quia mult a vana fub nomine 
cdcbri mlgabantur , fanxijfe Augufium , quern infra diem 
d Pratorem urbanum deferrentur, neque habereprivatim 
liceret ( i). 

To conclude, thefe Books were not writ upon Paper ; 
hut upon Linen-cloth, that they might laft the longer: 
Tis to this that Claudian alludes, in thefe Verfes.(2j|, 
Quid medilenlur avss ? quid carmine pofcat 
Fatidico cujios Romani carbafus avi? 

As alfo Symmachus, when he fays *, Cumanos (Verfus ). 
iiuUa texta fumpferunt . 

There was a College of fifteen Perfons founded, to 
be the Guardians of'this Collection, whom they called 
the Quindecimvixi of the Sibyls (a) : To them thisDe- 
pofitum was committed : By them it was to be con- 
Suited 5 and fo great was the Faith that was put in the 
Predictions it contain’d, that whenever they were to 
enter upon a War j when Plague or. Famine, or any 
epidemical Calamity infefted either City or Country, 
hither they were fure to have recour.fe. It was a kind 

j • 

of (landing Oracle, as often confulted by the Romans , 
as that pf Delphos was by th t Greeks and other Nations, 
We learn more particularly from Dionyfuis of Halicar* 
nap .% on what Occafions they had recourfe to the Si-’ 
by]line Books, The Senate, fays he, orders them 

u to be confulted, upon the rife of any Sedition, upon 
“the defeat of the Army, or when fome Prodigies 
“ are obferved, which prefage a great Calamity, as there 
“ have been many fuch ” As to this laft Article, it 
is confirmed by Varro (3): Ad cujus (Sibylla) Libros 
tc! ennis pofi publice folemus redire , cum defideramus quid 
faciendum jit nobis ex aliquo portent0 . And the Roman 
Hiftory turnifhes us with feveral Examples, whiqh 
prove that they confulted them upon like occafions. 

Bb 4 We 

(i) Tacit, ibid. (2) De Bel. Ger. 1 . 8. 

(a) They were at Aril only two, then ten, as, has been faid ii 
explaining the Oracles. 

I3) DeReRuft. 1 . c 1. 
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We know not what was the fate of this Collection of 
Sibylline Verfes ; for as to that which we have at prt*. 
fent, confifting of eight Books, upon which GalUus 
has made a learned Commentary, tho* it may poflibly 
contain fome of the ancient Predictions, yet all the Cri- . 
ticks look upon it as a very dubious Compofition, and ! 
likely to have been the ProduCt of the pious Fraud of j 
fome more zealous than judicious Chriftians, who 
thought, by compiling it, to ftrengthen the Authority 
of the Chriftian Religion, and enable its Defenders to 
combat Paganifm with more advantage : As if Truth 
Hood in need of Forgery and Lyes, in order (0 its 
triumphing over Error. What puts the matter quite 
out of doubt, is, that we find in this indigefted Col¬ 
lection, Predictions relating to the Myfteries of Chri- 
ftianity, clearer than they are in Ifaiab and the other 
Prophets. There the very Name of Jefus Chrift, and 
that of the Virgin Maty, occur in every Page. It 
i'peaksofthe Myftery of Redemption, of our Saviours 
Miracles, his Paflion, his Death and RefurreCtion, the 
Creation of the World, the terreftrial Paradife, the 
Longevity of the Patriarchs, the Deluge. One of the 
Sibyls even vaunts, that fhe had been in the Ark with 
J$oah. There mention is made of the Invention of 
Arts, and they who are faid to have excelled in them, 
are the fame with thofe whom Mofes names ; with a 
thoufend other particularities which are evidently drawn 
from the facred Books: Infomuch that it is amazing 
to find Authors fo blindly prepofleiVd as to hold, that 
whatever this Collection contains was compofed by the 
Sibyls. Would God have revealed to Pagans the My- 
iteries of our Religion, rin a dearer manner than he 
had done to his own People, by the Mouth of his 
Prophets ? 

I laid, there were probably in this laft Collection 
Verfes taken from the two former ; but *tis not eafy to 
diftinguifh iuch as were borrowed thence from thofe 
which the Author has fpun out of his own Brain. P, 
Petite ’tistrue, attempted to do it; but to me, it ap¬ 
pears, that this otherwife ingenious Author has, in 

l this 
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this part of his W ork, Ihew'd more Credulity than 
found Criticlfm. He even feems fo prepoflefled in fa¬ 
vour of his Sibyls and allows her fuch a deep Infight into 
Futurity, that the Prieftefs of Apollo, compared to her, 
was but a Learner (1). But what proves undenia¬ 
bly the difference between this Collection and the ancient 
one, is, that the Sibylline Verfes, confulted at Rome, 
breath’d nothing but Idolatry, and the Worlhip of 
falfe Gods, and for the moft part prefcrib’d nothing but 
barbarous Sacrifices, and human ViClims; whereas 
thofe we have now remaining, inculcate the Worfliip 
of the true God, and are moftly calculated to lead Men 
to Piety. 

We are then to diftinguifh three Collections of Sibyl - 
line Verfes j for I wave thofe that fome private Perfons 
might have. The firft is that which was prefented to 
forquinius , which contain’d only three Books. The 
fecond is that which was compil’d after the burning of 
the Capitol, confuting of feveral Shreds, which the 
Deputies we mentioned had brought back from their 
Travels j Jiow many Books it contained is what we don’t 
know. The third, in fine, is what we have in eight 
Books, wherein there is no doubt, but the Author has 
inferted feveral Predictions of the fecond, whether he 
took them from a Copy, or pick’d up fuch of them 
as were become publick; but he has added a vaft num¬ 
ber of others, which certainly were not the Compofi- 
tion of thofe Prophetefles. 

If we credit Servius, the ancient Collection contain’d 
in all but a hundred Predictions. This Author upon 
thefe Verfes of the fixth Book of the ASneid, 

Excifum Euboica latus ingens rupis in antrum 

Qicd lati ducunt Aditus centum , Oftici centum , 

Unde mint totidem voces, refponfa Sibylla, 
makes this Remark: There were but a hundred Re- 
fponfes, or an hundred Predictions of the Sibyls, nei¬ 
ther more nor lefs : Sane fciendum omnia Refponfa.Si- 
bylla, plus minufve centum continent fermonibus {a)\ 

• but 

(1) See that Author’s third Book. 

(«) I have followed the Amendment of P t Petit, who fupprefles 

the 
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but *tis probable, that this learned Commentator meant 
only in this place the Sibyl of Cum<c , to whom the 
Paflage in Virgil relates. LaSantitts , who allowed ten 
Sibyls^ as alfo Varro, attributes to each of them, a Book 
of Predi&ions (i), tho’ there is no way to diftinguifh. 
to which of them each of thofe Books belong’d, except 
that of the Erythraean Sibyl , who had put her Name 
at the Head of the Book which contain’d hers: Et/tint 
finguli Libri, qui quia Sibylla nomine infcribuntur , /uni¬ 
que confufi, me dtfeerni ac /man caique fjjignari pot eft, 
r.ifiErithraa qua et nomen fuum venm carmini in [emit. 

I know not whence La Plan tins had taken what he here 
favs ; but ’tis certain die Remans had but three of thofe 

j * 

Books ; the Avarice of Lav quin having occafion’d the 
other fix to be burn’d by her who prefented them to 
him. 

Before we clofe this Article, I reckon it will not be 
amifs to infert here fome Predi&ions of the Sibyls: by 
thefe we may judge what account ought to be made of 
the Colleftion wherein they are contain’d : 1 fhall make 
ufe of the. Latin Tranfiation. Hear how the Rev ft an 
Sihyly who calls herfelf the Daughter of Noah, fpeaks. 
of the Deluge: 

. S: modem cum dilueretur 

Mundus aquis, cum virfclus prebus exuperavit 
Qui dam, quern per aquas vex it domus emit a fylvis, 

Et peaideset aves, rurfum impure inr ut orbis , 

Ejus ego nuniSy ejus item de fanguine naia. 

And Ihe adds in another place ; 

O avifexti ftirps prim a, 6 gaudia megna ! 

Quad fortita pit, poftaiiam dtferimina mortis 
Efftigi , ja SI at a meo cum conjuge wilt uni, &c. 

But as this Sibyl is not very fure of what fhe fays of 
herfelf, or rather as the Impoilor, who puts Words in 
her mouth, had forgot himfelf in this place, {he afferts 
dfewhere, that the had met with the Adventure of 
Lofs Daughters; and again in another place, fhe calls 
i;erfelf Chriftian : 

Nos 


the Particle Kcx, to reconcile Servius with insifdf. Peir. Pet. de 
Sibylla, L. 3- c. 14. 

(r) Div. Init. L i. c- n. 
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Jfos igitut fan ft a Chrijti de ftirpe creati 
C(skfti-> nomen retinemus proximitatis . 

As if there had really been Chriftians in the days pf 
Jfoeb or of Lot. 

She whom they called the Libyan , fpeaks of the mi¬ 
raculous Birth of Jefus Chrijt , and of his Miracles in 
thefe Terms; 

Virgo bttnc fan ft a dabit terris , gremioque fovebit . 


Ilie quidem morbis prejfos fanabit , et omnes 
Firms rejlituet l<efo$> &c. 

Wou’d you not think this was Ifaiah , or one of the 
Evangelifts fpeaking ? She of Delpbos is as plain upon 
our Saviour’s Conception and Nativity : 

Non tarde veniet, tacit a fed mente tenendum 
Hoc opus ; hoc memori fernper qui corde reponet 
Htijus pertentant cor gaudia magna Prophet<e 
Exirnii , qui Virginia conceptus ab alvo> 

Prodibit fine contaftu mar is , &c. 

Then forgetting that fhe fpeaks in the Character of a 
true Prophet, fhe refumes her Pagan Stile, and men¬ 
tions her Gallantries with Apollo: 

Quod fuerm Phcebo grata , ferens pretium . • 

The Cumean Sibyl , after having fpoke of the Incarna¬ 
tion, 

E ccelo veniens mortales induit artus . • 
throws out at random feveral Predictions, which the 
Romans did her the honour to believe had a relation 
to their Empire. 

Among the Predictions of the Erythraean Sibyl we 
find Acroftick Verfes, the initial Letters of which form 
thefe words, Jefus-Chriftus , Dei-Filius , Salvator . Of 
her St. Auguftin fays to this purpofe (1), “ The Ery- 
44 thraan Sibyl has prophefy’d of Jefus Chrifl in a very 
“ perfpicuous manner: I had feen a Tranflation thereof, 
“ but it was a very falfe one, when Flavianus the Pro- 
V conful, a very knowing Man, fhew’d me the original 

“ Greek 

(0 De Civ. Dei, L. 18* 
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cc Greek , where was this Predi-flion in Acroftick Verfes, 
each of which began with one of the Letters which 
tc make up thefe words, Iw X/kpoV Jio? ” 
The 5 %/ of Samos , after having fpoke of God, in 
an equally fublime and orthodox Manner, fays, there 
is none but he who is worthy to be ador’d. 
Principium, jinem , media omnia novit : ab ipfo 
Omnia funt: folus Dens eft, neque eft Dens alter. 


IUum igitur folum exiftentem colite Opificem mundi , 
Qui folus efaculo , et in fecuhm fuit, eftque ftaunts. 
She of Cum# in Ionia fpeaks oi the Referred ion of 
Jefus Cbrift, of the End of the World, and of the ge¬ 
neral Conflagration •, then fhe foretels the Overthrow 
of Alexanders Empire, on whofe Ruins the Power of 
the Romans was to be formed. 

The Hellefpontine prophefies of an Age under Jefus 
Cbrift as happy as the golden Age, fo much fung by 
the Poets, and mentions the Eclipfe that was to hap¬ 
pen at his Death. 

The Phrygian foretels the Annunciation, and the 
Birth of Jefus Cbrift , miraculoufly conceived in the 
Womb of a Virgin, his Death, his Paflion, his Refur- 
refiion ; and as if flie had copied the Evangelifts, fhe 
prophefies that lie fhall fhew iiis Hands and his Feet to 
his Apoftles. 

Turn Dominus linquet manes , lucemque revifet , 

Prima refurgendi leEiis veftigia monftrans . 

Porro fiiis primm Dominiis patefiet, eritque 
Corporeits, ficut fuit ante, manufque pedefque 
Oftendet , &c. 

To thefe PrediAions fo plain and clear, fhe fubjoins 
others about Idolaters, whom fee threatens with the 
Wrath of God, unlefs they abandon the Worfhip of 
Idols. She forefees the lad judgment, and Jefus 
Cbrift feated upon a Throne, coming to judge all Man- 
kind. She does not even omit the Signs that are to 

ufher 
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u (her hi the Laft Day, nor the Trumpet, which fhall 
be heard in the four Corners of the World. 

I11 fine, Ihe of Tibur or ’Tivoli, fpeaks alfo of the 
Birth of Jefus Chrift at Bethlehem ; but if the Cunuea* 
Sib)'l foretold the Romans only a Train of Profperity, 
itie threatens Rome with the moft grievous Calamities 
and after having drawn an ugly Picture of that City, 

(lie thus denounces its approaching Ruin: 

Nunc Deus at emus difperdct teque tuofque ; 

Nee paper tilla tut in terra monumenta manebunt. 

The Author of this Collection had conceal’d his 
Forgeries much better, if, inftead of inferting fo many - 
Predictions, which God never revealed to Pagan Wo¬ 
men, he had interfperfed it with feveral of their Ora¬ 
cles, which are to be found in profane Authors ; but 
it would feem he had not read them over fo carefully as 
Gallons, P. Petit, and others who have collected them. 

A (ingle Example, which I am going to quote from 
Paufanias, will let us fee how they were conceived, 
and at the fame time in what manner they were ap- 
ply’d to Events. “ Philip, fays that Author (1), 

“ having given battel to Haminius, was totally routed, 

“ and obtain’d a Peace, but upon condition, that he 
“ fhould evacuate all the Fortreffes which he held in 
“ Greece ; nay, this Peace, tho’ dear bought, was but 
“ an empty Name, fince, in effect, he became the 
“ Slave of the Romans. Thus was fulfilled what had 
“ been long before foretold by the Sibyl, infpired no 
“ doubt from above, that the Macedonian Empire, 

“ after having arrived to the higheft pitch of Glory 
11 under Philip the Son of Atnyntas , fhould fink and 
“ fall into ruin under another Philip ; for the Oracle 


which (he delivered was conceived in thefe Terms: 
Ye Macedonians, who value yourfelves on being the 
Subjells of Monarchs fprung from the ancient Kings of 
Argos, know , that two of the Name of Philip pall 
bring about your greateft Profperity and Misfortune. 
The firjl fhall give Lords to mighty Cities and Nations. 

the fecond, vanquifh’d by a People come from the Eaft 

“ and. 


(1) Achaic. p. 412. 
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<c and Weft* /hall involve you in irrecoverable Ruin, and 
* c fubjell you to ever lofting Infamy . Accordingly, adds 

“ Paufanias* the Romans* by whom the Macedonian 

C5 Empire wis overthrown, were in the Weft of Eu- 

ropey and they were affiled by Attains King of My 
cc fitly and by the Myfians* Who were the Eaftern 
“ People (i). 

*Tis eafy to judge from this, and feveral other Ex¬ 
amples which might be brought, that moft of the Pre¬ 
dictions of-the Sibyls* which are ftill to be found in an¬ 
cient Authors, had been made after the Event. 

The<?%/j had likewife foretold feveral other Over¬ 
throws of Empires, Earthquakes, and other Calami¬ 
ties, which the Pagans believed to have happened con¬ 
formably to their Predictions, as has been faid. It 
would feem they had made particular mention of that 
great Earthquake, which /hook the Ifland of Rhodes to 
its very Foundations, fince the Author I have now 
cited, (ays upon this Occafion (2), 'That the Predic¬ 
tion of the Sibyl was fully accompliflfd. 


Article V. 

In what Manner the Sibyls deliver'd their Oracles , ad 
what we are to think of the long Life that was attri¬ 
buted to them . 

Gallons , in his thirteenth Diflirtation upon the Si¬ 
byls* explains at great length al! rhe Manners in which 
Futurity may be revealed to Men. He quotes all 
the Pafiages of Scripture, where they are mentioned, 
and carefully examines in what fenfe the Devil may be 
faid to foreknow and reveal it. I have no mind to 
follow him in Queftions, which would carry me too 
far. It would be neceflary firft of all to prove, that 
the Sibyls gave true Predictions, and then to deter¬ 
mine frem whom they had their Revelations each of 
thofe two Articles is clog’d with great difficulties. 

Let us refume a little of what we faid upon the 0 « 
racks, and apply it to the Sibyls. The Oracles were 
fometimes pronounced viva voce , as thofe of the 

Prieftefs 

(1) In Acha. Lib. 7. p. 4x2. Han. (2) In Cor. p. 97; 
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Prieftefs of Delphos > the Sibyl of Cur,he in Italy fome- 
times delivered hers in the fame manner, fince Helenas 
tv 11 s /Eneas, as he is advifing him to confult her when 
he arriv’d in Italy , to intreat her not to write her .Pre¬ 
dictions upon Leaves of Trees, as file ufuallydid; 
but to anfwer him in another manner, which JEneas 
literally obeys, when he comes to confult her: 

. Foil is tan turn ne carmind mania , 

He turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis ; 

Ip fa can as oro (ih 

The Prieftefs of Apollo , after remaining a while upon 
the Tripos, turn’d furious, and in the Tranfport with 
which fhe was a&uated, pronounc’d her Oracles; the 
Sibyl was feized with the fame Fury when fhe utter’d 
her Predictions. 

. Sed pettas anhelum , 

Et rabic fera cor da tument , majorqtie videri, 

Ncc mortals fonans , aflat a eft numine qua n do 

Jam propiore Dei (2). 

Ovid represents her much in the fame way: 

.... Fandcinque Deo furibunda recepto , 

Magna pet is ,• dixit , &c. (3). 

As there were Priefts at Delphos , whofe bufinefs it 
was to gather up what the Prieftefs pronounced in her 
Ftirv, and put it in Verfe; fo ’tis probable, that they 
did much the fame with the Refponfes of the Sibyl, 
fince all thofe, which Antiquity has tranfmitted down 
to us, are likewife in Verfe. 

The Oracles were delivered in other different ways, 
either in a Dream, or by Letters under a Seal, 

As to the other Sibyls , ’tis not known in what manner 
they delivered theirs. Virgil informs us only of the 
lingular manner how the Sibyl of Cum# was wont to 
declare hers. She wrote them upon the Leaves of a 

Tree, which file ranged in order at the Entrance to 
her Cave; and it requir’d one to be pretty nimble and ex¬ 
peditious, to gather up the Leaves in the fame order as 
fhe left them. For if they happen’d to be difeompos’d 
by the Wind, or any other Accident, all was loft; 

and 

{1} JEn. L, 6. v. 74, {2) Ibid. v. 48. (3] Met. L. 14. v. 107. 
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and the Perfon was obliged to go away without ex¬ 
pecting another Refponfe. 

. Rupe fob imh 

Fata canity foliifque notas et nomina mandat . 
Quacunque infoliis defcripjit carmina Virgo, 

Digerit in numerum , atque antro feclufa relinquit. 
nia mantnt immota locis , neque ab or dine cedunt: 
Verum eadem verfo tenuis cum car dine ventus 
Impulit, et teneras turbavit jdv.ua frondes, 

Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prenderefaxo, 

Ncc revocarefitus , autjlingere carmina curat . 
Inconfulti abeunt, fedemque odere SibylU ( i). 

This manner of the Cumxan Sibyl's delivering her 
Oracles was by no means a Fidtion of the Poet’s it 
was an ancient Tradition winch we find in Varro. That 
learned Roman , according to Servius ( 2), fays exprefsly 
in his Book of Divine Things, that this Sibyl wrote her 
Predictions on the Leaves of the Palm-tree. The 
fame Servius likewife informs us, that fhe had three 
ways of delivering her Oracles, either by word of 
Mouth, or by Writing, or by Signs: Tribus modisfu- 
tura przdicit aut voce, aut feriptura , ant fignis , ii 
eft quibufdam noiis, ut in Obelifco Romano videmus *, vel, 
ut alii dicunt , noiis liter arum, ut per aliquam literary 
fignificet aliquid(^). It may be ask’d what this Author 
means by thofe Signs but fince he tells us himfelf they 
were Marks like thofe which are found upon the Obe¬ 
lisk that was at Rome, ’tis plain, that he has in his view 
that hieroglyphica! Writing, in ufe among the Egyp¬ 
tians, and which was upon the Obelisk that had been 
carried from Egypt to Ro?ne : as to which Pliny maybe 
confulted (4). 

In fine, nothing was moreFamous in Italy, than the 
Cave where this Sibyl had delivered her Oracles. Arif 
toile (5) mentions it as a Place of great Curiofity •, and 
Virgil gives a magnificent Defcription of it. Religion 
had confecrated this Cave, and made a Temple of it, 
as fhall be laid in the following Article. 

(1) L. 3. v. 444. (2) In 3 JEn> (3) Loc, cit. {4} L. 36, 

C.8.&9. (5)Adon. 
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I am not now to colled all that the Roman Hifto- 


rians and Poets fay of this Sibyl > but I cannot pafs it* 
filence, what Ovid tells in his Metamorpbofes , of her 
Amours with Apollo . That God, fays he (i), falling 
in love with her, fhe promifed to receive his Ad- 
drefles, if he would grant her to live as many Years, 
as /he had Grains of Sand in her hand : but after Ihe 


had obtained her Requeft, {he repaid the God with no¬ 
thing but Ingratitude, and was punifhed in the Enjoy¬ 
ment of her vain Defire *, for having forgot to ask, 
that her youthful Vigour might be continued through 
that length of Years, Ihe lived till (he. became a Burden 
to herfelf, opprefled with old Age, and fo emaciated, 
that fhe had nothing left but the Voice. 

. Nulliqtie videnda 

Voce tamen nofcar , vocem mibi fata relinquent . 

Tis eafy to fee, that this Fable is founded upon a 
double Tradition ; the one, that they look’d upon A- 
folio to be the God, who had deepeft Infight into Fu¬ 
turity, and who communicated the fame to his Fa¬ 
vourites, which accounts for their faying, he had been 
in love with this Sibyl, who was believ’d to be greatly 

endued with the prophetick Gift. And what accounts 
for the other part of the Fable is the genera! Periuafion 
that prevailed of the Sibyl’s having lived to a very great 
Age. Virgil , in two Paflages, calls her of Oma the 
aged Prieftefs, Longava Sacerdos (2). Era fans adores 
us, it was from this Longevity of the Sibyls , that the 
Proverb came, Sibylla vivacior (3); and Propertius 
fays, in the fecondBook of his Elegies (4), 'T’bo* ycu 
flmld live as many Ages as the Sibyl : 

Et ft Cum tea facula Vat is agas. 

To the fame purpofe are ufually quoted the Verfes 
of an old Poet, who gives three Examples of Perfons 
who were long-liv’d, viz. Hecuba , the Wife of Pri- 
m ; Mtbra> the Mother of Thefeus \ and the Sibyl . 

Ovid tells us, that at the time when Mneas con¬ 
futed her, (lie had already lived feven hundred 

C c Y ears. 
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Years, and that (he had three hundred more to 

live: 

. Namqiie raihi jam facula feptem 

Aft a vides: fuperejl , mimeros ut pulveris <equern, 

I'er centum rnejfes , ter centum mufta videre . 

Pblegon gives the fame Account of the Erythraean 
Sibyl ; and fhe herfelf, in her Predictions, boafts of 
this Privilege. 

Thefe Teftimonies for the Longevity of the Sibyls, 
induce me to make two Reflections. Firft', that ’tis 
eafy to fee they are nothing but Exaggerations of the 
Poets. That fome of them lived as long as Hecuba and 
JEthra , that is, fourfeore or fourfeore and ten Years, 
has nothing in it extraordinary ; but this is the 1110ft 
we can allow. Even Lucian , who gives a long De¬ 
tail of Perfons who were long-liv'd (1), makes no men¬ 
tion of the Sibyls ; which is a ftrong Preemption a-, 
gainfl the great Age which is afligned to them. But 
as poetical Fictions have always fome Foundation, 
learned Authors will have it, that the Sibyl of Cum 
was faid to have lived a thoufand Years, only becaufe 
file had foretold what was to befal the Romans in that 
fpace of time. The Transformation of that Sibyl into 
Voice , is nothing but an Emblem, which imports that 
her Oracles were to laft for ever. 

The fecond Reflection is, that in all appearance, the 
Sibyl of Gum# was the fame with that of Erythra , 
who having quitted her native Country, came and fet¬ 
tled in Italy. And indeed, if we .credit Scrvius, the 
Amour, which we have juft now taken from Ovid, 
concerns the Erythraean Sibyl . That Author fpeaking 
of Apollo's Amours with that Virgin, fubjoins to what 
we have faid of her, that the God granted her the long 
Life Ihe fought, only upon condition (he would aban¬ 
don the lfle Erythraa^ the Place of her Birth, to come 
and fettle in Italy . Accordingly file came thither, and 
fixed her Refidence near Curate, where file lived fo 
long, till, quite fpent with old Age, nothing remain'doi 

her but the Voice. Thofe pf her own Country, fays 
* * 
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the fame Author, whether out of pity, or fome other 
Motive, wrote her a Letter; but fearing, that fhe 
would not be able to read the Charafter then in ufe, 
and which muft have been much alter’d fince /he had 
left their Ifland, they thought fit to ufe the oldeft they 
knew, and to feal the Letter after the old falhion ; but 
no foonerhad fhe read it than fhe died. 

We rpay add, that the Ancients give the fame Ac¬ 
count of the long Life of the Sibyls of Erythra and 
Cunue in Ionia, as we have now given of the Cunuean 
Sibyl in Italy ; which made Gallaus inclined to believe 
that thofe three Sibyls were but one, who had pafled 
her Life in the Ifland of Erythraa in Ionia , and at 
Cunue in Italy, where fhe ended her days. 

Article VII. 

Of the Worfoip paid to the Sibyls, 

The Pagans, efpecially the Remans, had the highe/t 
poflible Veneration for the Oracles of the Sibyls, the 
Collection whereof they preferved in the Capitol, un¬ 
der a Guard of fifteen Priefts, who confulted them up¬ 
on important Occafions, as I have already faid. We 
muft add here, that their Veneration for the Sibyls 
themfelves was no lefs than for their Oracles ; and if 
they did not always look upon them to be Divinities, 
they at leaft reputed them of a middle Mature between 
Gods and Men. This is what one of the Sibyls faid of 
herfelf, according to Paafanias (i)- While fire ac¬ 
knowledg’d, that after a Life of feveral Ages, fhe was 
to pay the Tribute which all Men owe to Death ; at 
the fame time fhe faid, fhe was to be one day tranf- 
form’d into that Face which appears in the Moon, as 
may be feen in Plutarch (2); as if before the Sibyls 
were, that Planet had not exhibited the fame Appea¬ 
rance of a Face, which is thought to be there difeern’d. 
Mythologifts, ancient and modern, have trifled egregi- 
oufly in making moral and phyfical Lectures upon this 
Metamorphofis of the Sibyls, and I hope it will not 
be expedted I am to copy them. And indeed what rea- 

C c 2 fonable 
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fonable Allegories can be imagin’d as a Foundation for 
a Fiftion fo frivolous ? 

Such was the Idea the Ancients had of the Sibyls: 
In later times, they, at leafl fome of them, had divine 
Honours paid them. P. Petit , in the Treatife we 
have mentioned, fays, there is nothing in Antiquity to 
perfuade us, that the Sibyls were worlhip’d as Divini¬ 
ties (1); but he is certainly in a miftake. La ft ant ins ^ 
who had read the Work of Varro , in which he fpeaks 
of the Sibyls is politive that the Tiburtine was wor- 
fhip’d as a Goddefs at Tib nr: Tiburi caltam lit Dem 
juxta ripas amnis Anienis y cujtis in gurgite fmulachnm 
ejus invent urn ejfe dicitur, tenens in mami librum(z). 
It would likewife feem, that the Worlhip which thofe 
of her own Country paid to her, was brought to Romt, 
fince that learned Father of the Church fubjoins imme¬ 
diately after thofe words now cited, Cujas facra Sena - 
tus in Capitoiium tranfiulit. The higheft Mark of fu- 
preme Worlhip given to any one, was to confecrate 
Temples to him \ flow ’tis certain, that fome of the 
Sibyls had Temples. St. Juft in Martyr mentions that 
of the Sibyl of Cum* in Italy , built over the very Cave 
where (he had delivered her Oracles : and as he had 


the Curiofity to vifit it when in Italy , he has given a 
very full Defcription of it. Virgil makes mention of 
this Temple ; or rather he confiders as a Temple the 
Grotto where the Sibyl delivered her Oracles, becaufe 
in after-times there was one actually built there: Vocal 
alt a in Tempi a Saccrdos (3). We read in M. Span's 
Travels (4), that near the Place, which the People of 
the Country give out to be the Cave of the Tiburtine Si * 
bjl y are to be feen the Ruins of a fmall Tempi?] 
which is thought to have been confecrated to her. We 


may add farther, that the Inhabitants of Ge?gis t in the 
leffer Phrygia , had a cultom of reprefenting upon theii 
Medals, the Sibyl who was bom in that City, as be 
ing their great Divinity {5). 

Another Proof of the Worlhip paid to the Sibyls > is 

tha 
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that there were Statues eredted to them, which were 
placed in the Temples ; thofe of which GalUus has 
given us Prints, were even in the Church of Sienna, 
where probably they had been left at its Confecration. 
Now, if we would know what Honours were paid to 
Statues in the Temples, Arnobius will inform us: Cum 
ftr omnia fupplices irent Templa , cum Deorum ante ora 
poftrati, limina ipfa convenerent ofculis [\)\ They pro¬ 
bated themfelves before the Statues of the Gods , and 
kijjed the very Ground . We may add farther, that they 
would not touch the Book containing their Oracles, 
unlefs their Hands were cover’d ; which was the Prac¬ 
tice in all the other religious Ceremonies (2). 

Thefe are the moft pofitive Arguments we find for 
the Worlhip paid to the Sibyls . ’Tis true GalUus (3) 
alledges others in confirmation of this Truth; but there 
are many of them, which, in my opinion, are thefar- 
theft poffible from being conclufive. 

But however this be, it is probable, that a religious 
Worlhip was paid to the Sibyls in feveral Places, efpe- 
ciallyin the Places of theirNativity •, but I don’t believe 
there are any' other Proofs of it, than thofe which I 
have now pointed out. 

In fine, to bring this Subjedt to a period, it only 
remains, that I briefly tal^e notice of the Tomb and 
Epitaph of the Erythraean Sibyl, themoft celebrated ofalh 
As the Paflage, where it is mentioned by Paufanias , 
contains fome Particularities concerning this Sibyl , 
which are not to be met with elfewhere, I lhall copy 
him, making ufe of the elegant Tranflation of M. Ge- 
doyn. “ The Sibyl Herophile, fays Paufanias (4), is 
“ later than fhe who was Daughter to Jupiter and 
ct Lamia, and yet file lived before the Siege of Troy ; 
“ for file prophefy'd, that Helen fiiouldbe educated at 
“ Sparta, to be the Curfe of Afia, and that upon her 
“ account all Greece fliould one day confpire the Ruin 
u of Troy, The Inhabitants of Delos have Hymns in 
“ honour of Apollo , which they afcribe to this Woman. 
“ In thefe Verfes, Ihe gives herfelf out not only for 

C c 3 u Hero- 
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44 Heropbile, but for Diana too. Sometimes fhe makes 
44 herfelf the Wife, fometimes the Sifter, and fome- 
<c times the Daughter of Apollo ; but then fhe fpeaks 
44 like one infpired, and as it were delirious: For elfe- 
46 where fhe fays fhe was born of an immortal Mother, 

<c one of the Nymphs of Ida , and a mortal Father •, / 
am, fays fhe, the Daughter of an immortal Nymph , 
Cc but of a mortal Father , a Native of Ida, that Conn - 
<4 try where the Soil is fo parch 9 d and light ; Marpeffus 
is the Birth-place of my Mother , and the River Ai- 
<c doneus. Accordingly about Mount Ida in Pbrygi 
44 there are to be feen at this day, the Ruins of Mar- 
' c P e JT us i w here are ftill remaining about fixty Inhabi- 
44 tants. Marpeffus is about two hundred and forty 
4C Furlongs from Alexandria , a City of Troas. The 
44 Inhabitants cf Alexandria fay, Heropbile was the 
44 Keeper of the Temple * to Apollo Smintbeus , and 
44 that ihe had given an Interpretation of Hcaihoh 
<c Dream, whereof the Truth was juftified by the E- 
vent. This Sibyl paffed a good part of her Life at 
44 Samos ; then fhe came to Claros , which belongs to 
44 the Colophonians \ then to Delos \ from that to Del 
41 phos , where fhe deliver’d her Oracles from the Rock 
4c I have fpoke of. She ended her days in froas : her 
44 Tomb is ftill fubfifting in the facred Grove of Apollo 
44 Smintbeus , with an Epitaph in elegiack Verfe, en- 
44 grav'd on a Column, which is to this efFeft; I mx 
44 that famous Sibyl, whom Apollo had for the Interpn- 
44 ter of his Oracles \ once an eloquent Virgin , now lying 
44 fpeechkfs underneath this Marble , and condemned to 
4 c an eternal Silence: never/helefs by the Favour of the 
44 God, dead as I am, I enjoy ike fiveet Society of Mer- 
44 cury, and of the Nymphs my Companion. And in* 
44 deed, nigh her Monument ftands Mercury in a 
44 quadrangular Figure; pn the left, a Fountain of 
44 Water falls into a Bafon, where Statues of Nymphs 
44 are to be feen. The E^ythr^eans are they of all the 
44 Greeks who claim this Sibyl with thegreateft warmth. 
44 They vauntingly fhew their Mount Cory at and in 

44 this 
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“this Mountain a Cave, where they pretend Herophile 
“ had her Birth. According to them, a Shepherd of 
“ the Country, named Theodoras, was her Father, and 
“ a Nymph her Mother. This Nymph was furnamed 
“ lie a , becaufe every Place was then called Ida, which 
“ was planted with a number of Trees. As for thofe 
“ Verfes, which fpeakof Marpejfus and the River At- 
“ done us, as her native Country, the Erythraans ftrike 
« them out of the Poems of Herophile” 

I muft not omit that the Veneration for the Sibyl¬ 
line Verfes lafted a good while under the Reign of the 
Emperors ; but a part of the Senate having embraced 
Chriftianity, in the time of Theodofm , that fuperfti- 
tious Veneration began to be laid afidej and at laft 
Stilico , under the Reign of Honorius , caufed them 
to be burned. 

But fo much now for thefe celebrated Virgins, whofe 
Prediftions were in vogue for fo many Ages among 
the Pagans : let us pafs to other means that were ufed 
forknowing the Will of the Gods, and that Futurity 
about which human Curiofity has always been moft 
keenly exercifed. 


CHAP. III. 

Of Divination. 

\ 

M A N, always anxious about future Events, did 

not content himfelf with Peeking to come at the 
Knowledge thereof by Oracles, and the Prediftions of 
the Sibyls ; he attempted to make the Difcovery by a 
thoufand other wavs, and invented feveral forts of Di- 
vinations, and for thefe he even eftablifhed Maxims and 
Rules, as if fuch frivolous Obfervations had been capable 
of being reduced to fixed and certain Rules. 

Divination was defined. Rerum futurarum Scientia , 
and it was of feveral forts, as fhall be fhewn as we go 
on. This Science is as ancient as Idolatry, and made 
8 considerable part of the Pagan Theology. It was 

C c 4 even 
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even authorized by the Laws, particularly among the 
Romans. 

Cicero , who has compofed two Books, equally cu¬ 
rious and elegant, upon Divination, examines firft how 
far the thing is poffible, and delivers three Opinions of 
the Philofophers on this Queftion. Some believed, 
that as foon as the Being of Gods was admitted, a Di¬ 
vination niuft likewife neceflarily be admitted. Others 
held, that there might be Gods, and yet there be no 
Divination; and the laft were perfuaded, that the 
thing was poffible, tho 5 there were even no Gods ex- 
ifting. 5 Tis not worth while to reafon upon thefe 
three Opinions: Religion informs us, that Futurity is 
not only hid from Man, unlefs God pleafe to reveal it 
to him j but alfo that it is a criminal tempting of Pro¬ 
vidence to pry into it, and that all the Arts employed 
for that end, are as criminal as infignificant. Cicero 
himfelf, tho’ immers’d in Pagan Darknefs, yet in the 
Work I have quoted, makes a jeft of thofe Pieces of 
Superftition, and has turned them into ridicule; tho’ his 
Brother had done all that lay in his power to fupport 
them. 

This learned and ingenious Author divides Divina¬ 
tion into artificial and natural. Iam then of their opi¬ 
nion, fays his Brother Quintus, who allow two forts of 
Divination *, the one wherein Art has a great Jhare *, and 
the other wherein it has none. ic tis an Art in thofe who 
follow the ancient Qbfervations ; but it is not fo in thofe , 
who, without having recourfe to any Conjeffure, founded 
upon previous Qbfervations , foretel future Events by a 
hind of Agitation of the Mind, and by a Motion free and 
detach'd from all forts of Reafonings , as is frequently 
their Cafe who deal in Dreams , and fame times theirs who 
are actuated by a certain Fury , as Boeotian Bacchis, 
Epimenides of Crete, and the Erythraean Sibyl. 

To prove the univerfality of the Practice of Divina¬ 
tion, he fays in another place: Now, is there any Peo¬ 
ple who do not receive, either Divination by Art , as far 
infiance , that which is drawn from infpeffing the Entrails 
of Victims, from the Interpretation of Prodigies and 

thunders x 
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thunders, from the Ufe of Aufpices , from the Practice 
of Lots and Aftrological Predictions \ or natural Divi¬ 
nation, which is ■ what they get by Dreams , and by Pro - 

fhecy(a). 

I have {aid enough of natural Divination, that is, of 
Dreams and enthufiaftick Impulfe, in the Chapter of 
Oracles, and in that of the Sibyls: As to the artificial, 
it was pra&ifed a hundred different ways. The facred 
Scripture fpeaks of nine forts of Divination: The firfe 
was by infpedion of the Planets, Stars, and Clouds; 
of this we {hall difcourfe in the Chapter of AftroJogy. 
The fecond, by means of Auguries. The third, by 
Witchcrafts. The fourth, by Charms. The fifth, by 
confulting Spirits; or, as Mofes fays, thofe who interro¬ 
gated Python , ora familiar Spirit. The fixth, by Di¬ 
viners, or Magicians, whom the fame Mofes calls Je - 
deoni . The feventh, by Necromancy, or by calling 
up the Dead. The eighth, by means of Staves or 
Rods, asmaybefeen in the Prophet Hofea(i): This 
fort of Divination may be called Rabdomancy ; and 
Bolomancy , that which was perform’d by mingling 
Arrows: The Prophet Ezekiel mentions this, in rela¬ 
tion to Nebuchadnezzar , as {hall be faid elfewhere. 
In fine, the ninth was by infpedion of the Liver, and 
was term’d Hepatofcopia. 

Thefe nine forts of Divination are very ancient, fince 
moft of ’em were in ufe even in the time of Mofes: A 
world of others have been fince invented, which it {hall 
fuffice to name. In the mean time we {hall infift a little 
longer upon thofe which were praftifed by the Greeks 
and Romans , becaufe they fall in with the Hiftory of 
their Religion, whereof they were a part. 

The four moft general kinds of Divination, were 
thofe in which they had recourfe to fome one of the 
four Elements, Water, Earth, Air, and Fire ; whence 
thefe Divinations derived their Names (< a). As 

(a) Tranflation of Mr. F Abbe Regnier desMarets . 

(1) Hof. iv. 12. 

(rt) The Names of Pyromancy, Hydromancy, Geomancy, are 
compounded of the Greek Words, fignifying Fire, Water, Earth, 
and fo others; and of the Word pecfleix, which in the fame Lan¬ 
guage fignifies Divination, 
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As to the firft, they made ufe either of Sea-Water, 
and then it was called Hydromancy , or Spring-Water, 
and it was named Pegomancy . This fort of Divina¬ 
tion is very ancient, fince we are told, it derives its 0. 
rigin from the Perfians , who communicated it to other 
Nations, and particularly to the Greeks , efpecially to 
Pythagoras , who, according to Varro, was very much 
sddifted to it (i). The Ceremony was performed two 
ways, either by filling a Bafon with Water, and fuf- 
pending a Ring to a thread, which they held with one 
Finger, while he who perform’d the Operation pro¬ 
nounc’d certain Words, and according as the Ring 
frruck againft the fides of the Bafon, he drew from it 
his Predictions *, or by conjuring up Spirits who appear’d 
at the bottom of the Bafon ; and it was this fecond 
kind which Nun a Pom films p radii fed. 

Pegomancy, or Divination by Fountain-Water, was 
performed by throwing Lots, or a kind of Dice. They 
drew happy Prelages when they went to the bottom; 
but when they remain’d on the furface of the Water, 
it was a bad Omen. Rous (2) informs us, that there 
were other Methods befides of prognofticating by means 
of Water 1. By drinking the Water of certain Foun¬ 
tains, as that of Caftalia in Btfotia, which had the 
Virtue of communicating that Gift. 2. By throwing 
Cakes into certain Fountains, as into that of Ino in La¬ 
conia for if they went to the bottom, it was a good 
Omen, but bad if they floated above, as we learn from 
Paufanias (3). The fame Obfervations were alfo made 
by Letters, which they ufed to throw into the two 
Lakes of the Palici , as fhall be faid in the Hiftory of 
thefeGods. 3. When the Image of the thing they 
wanted to fee, appear’d in the Water, as they tell us it 
happen’d in the Fountain of Apollo Phrymis , in Acbaia. 
4. By throwing Glafs-Vials into certain Waters, to 
know the iffue of fome Difeafe *, for ’tis alledg’d, that 
upon taking them out, a judgment could be made whe¬ 
ther it was mortal, or if the Patient would recover. 

5 * % 
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5. By obferving the motion of three Stones which were 
thrown into the Water: for which that Author may be 

confulted (1). 

Pyromancy was performed by means of Fire, either 
by obferving the fparkling of the Flame, or by the 
Light of a Lamp. For this purpofe at Athens , they 
had always a Lamp burning in the Temple of Minerva 
Polias , conftantly fed by Virgins, who regularly ob- 
ferved the motion of the Flame, the Arufpices obferv’d 
it in like manner, as we fhall take notice afterwards. 

Another ancient kind of Pyromancy, was to fill 
Bladders with Urine, which they threw into the Fire 5 
and by obferving in what manner the Urine run out 
when the Bladder burft, they believed they could pre- 
lige future Events: As alfo by throwing Pitch into the 
Fire, and attending to the manner of its burning, tak¬ 
ing particular notice of the Smoke, (Ac . Several ways 
were devifed of divining by means of Fire, but I infift 
only upon thofe which made a part of Idolatry. 

Geomancy was performed by employing Earth, as 
its Name fufficiently denotes. It confifted moftly in 
drawing Lines or Circles, by which they flatter’d them- 
felves to be able to divine whatever they were defirous 
to be informed about; or in obferving the Chinks and 
Crannies which naturally break out in the fur face of the 
Earth, whence, faid they, ifliied divine Exhalations, 
as we have faid of the Cave of Delphos . 

Divination by means of Air, was alfo perform’d in 
different manners, either by obferving the Flight of 
Birds and the Cries of certain Animals, or by examining 
from what fide Thunder broke, or upon occafional 
appearance of Meteors and Comets ; but of thefe we 
fhall fpeak in the Article of Auguries and Prodigies: 
In fine, from the infpe&ion of the Clouds j and it was 
a Woman named Antbttfa , who, in the time of the Em> 
peror Leo , invented this fort of Divination, which, if 
we credit Pbotius , had never been thought of by any 
body before her. 

There were befides, an infinity of other forts of Di¬ 
vination* 
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vination, which I fhall only name, that I may come to 
thofe which were authorized by the Laws and by Re- 
iigion. They gave the name Qrniihomancy to that which 
they drew from the Flight or the chirping of Birds, 
Cledonifnancy to that which they drew from the Voice, 
Cicero remarks on this occafion (i), that the Pythagore¬ 
ans not only obfervM the Voice of the Gods, but of 
Men too ; Pytbagorici non folum voces Deorum obferva- 
bant , fed & bominum. Divination by the Lines which 
appear in thePalm of the Hand, was denominated Chi¬ 
romancy ; and this fort of Divination has been moft in 
vogue, and been of longeft continuance. 

That which was pradifed by means of Keys, was 
named Clidomancy *, by a Sieve, Cofcinomancy ; by Meal, 
Alphitomancy ; by means of certain Stones, Lithomancy \ 
by one or more Rings, Daftyliomancy ; by conjuring up 
the Dead, Pfycbomancy , or Sciomancy ; by the Flame 
of a Lamp, Lycbnomancy ; by means of a Mirror, Cc- 
ioptromancy ; when waxen Figures were made ufe of 
therein, it was denominated Ceromancy ; if it was per¬ 
form’d with an Ax or Hatchet, Axinomancy ; and when 
they had recourfe to Numbers, Arithmomancy. 

We meet with fome other kinds of Divination in Ci¬ 
cero's Books ; in the fourth Book of JVifdom , by Car¬ 
dan ; in Robert Fludd , and elfewhere: But poflibly we 
have dwelt too long upon fo vain and frivolous a Sub¬ 
ject. As moft of tbefe Divinations made a part of the 
Science of the Augurs , Anfpices , and Arufpices , whofe 
Fundions were authorized by the Laws of the Romany 
and conftituted apart of their Religion, we fhall fee in 
the fubfequent Chapter, what ufe they made of them, 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Auguria, Aufpicia, and Arufpicia. 

T H E Augurium, to fpeak accurately, was taken 

from the Phenomena which appeared in the 
Skies; the Aufpicium , from the Flight and Chirping 
of Birds; and the Arufpicitim from the infpe#ion 

oi 
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of the Entrails of the Viftims: The Augurs however, 
obferv’d alfo the Chirping of Birds •, and hence the very 
Name Augur, is thought to be derived, ab avium gar- 

ritu . 

Be that as it will, the Augur’s Art is very ancient, 
ftnce it was in ufe in the time of Mofes , who thus pro¬ 
hibits it, as well as every other fort of Divination: 
Cave tie imiiari veils abominationes illarum gentium, nec 
invenialur in tequi luftret filium tuum, aut filiam , ductus 
per ignem \ aut qui Ariolos fcifcitetur , 6? obfervet fomnia 
atque auguria y &c (1). ’Tis thought to have taken its 
rife among the Chaldeans , whence the Greeks , and then 
the Romans , came to the knowledge of it. The laft 
had fo great efteem and regard for this Science, that 
there was a Law of the twelve Tables, forbidding to 
difobey the Augurs, under pain of Death: Qua Augur 
injufta , nefafta , vitiofa, dirave dixerit , in it a infeftaque 
junto: Quique non paruerit , capitale ejlo. 

This Art was known in Italy before the time of Ro¬ 
mulus, lince that Prince did not fet about the building 
of Rome till he had taken the Auguries. The Etru¬ 
rians or Tufcans praftifed it in the earlieft times, and 
had render’d themfelves extremely expert in it fince the 
time they had learn’d it from Tages. The Kings who 
were Romulus's Succefibrs, not to fuffer a Science to be 
loft which they thought fo ufeful, and at the fame time 
not to render it contemptible by becoming too familiar, 
fetch’d from Etruria the moft fkilful Augurs, to intro¬ 
duce the praftice of it into the religious Ceremonies, 
and to teach it to their Citizens ; and from that time, 
they fent every Year into Tufcany fome of the Youth 
of the beft Families in Rome, to ftudy it there, as l 
fhail prove in the Sequel. 

Romulus at firft made up this College only of three 
ilugurs, taken from the three Tribes which then com¬ 
prehended all the Inhabitants of the City, and Servius 
added a fourth. None were qualify’d for being Mem¬ 
bers of this College, but fuch as were of a Patrician 
Family, and the Cuftom of admitting no others into it, 

continued 


(1) Deut. xviii. v. 9, io. 
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continued till the Year of Rome CCCCLIV, under the 
Confulflup of Q. Apuleias Pan fa, and M. Valerias Cor - 

-Sinus, when the Tribunes of the People infilled on hav¬ 
ing Plebeians raifed to the Augural Dignity 5 which 
after forae ftruggle was granted to them, and five were 
chofen from among the People: Thus this College con- 
fifted of nine Perfons till the time of Sylla, who added 
two more to it, as we learn from Livy and Floras ; or 
fifteen, according to other Hiftorians, who will have it* 
that under that Didtator the College of Augurs was 
compofed of twenty-four Perfons. The Head of this 
College was named Magificr Augur am. The number 
of Augurs, however, was not limited to thofe who 
compofed this College, fince befides thofe who were in 
Commiflion, the Emperors had private ones for them- 
felves, who lived at Court, and attended them when¬ 
ever they went; and fome of the Cities fubjedt to the 
Romans had fo many of them, that the College of Au¬ 
gurs at Lions , amounted to three hundred Perfons. 

In the earlier times, the Augurs were eledted by the 
Aflembly of the People, but afterwards only two of 
the eldeft of each Curia had the Privilege to propofe 
one from among thofe who had ftudied that Science; 
and after a ferious examination, he was admitted or re¬ 
jected by the College in a body .* And thisCuftom con¬ 
tinued to the Year of Rome DCLI, when Marius , dif- 

obliged that another fhould have been promoted to the 
Augural Dignity, which he had follicited, promulgated 
a Law (1), inveffing the People for the future with 
the Power of eledting the Augurs, the Pontifs, and the 
other Priefts (2) *, but not long after, Sylla abrogated 
this Law, and reftored to the Augurs the Right of E- 
ledtion, of which they had been divefted through the 
Refentment of Marius. They did not enjoy it long j 
for Julius Cafar , who afpired after the Dignity of 
High-Prieft, which‘he defpaired of attaining, but by 
the Faftion of the People, prevail'd with the Tribune 
Titius Attius Labienus to re-eftablifh the D omit ion 
Law. There were likewife other Alterations made in 

this 

(i) The Do mitIan Law. (2) Cic.de Leg. Agr. 
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this matter during the time of the Broils that harraffed 
the Commonwealth. But at length, Auguftus , after 
haying put an end to the civil Wars, reinftated the Col¬ 
lege of Augurs in their Right of Election \ and thus it 
flood till the time that the Emperors referv’d it to 
themfelves. 

Great Precautions were taken in the Eledion of Au¬ 
gurs \ and none were qualify’d for being advanced to 
that Dignity, but Perfons of a blamelefs Life, and free 
from all corporal Defers. And then his Character 
was facred and indelible , nor could the Augurs be de- 
pofed on any account whatfoever. Their Fundions 
were of very great Confideration, both with regard to 
Religion and the State. The Senate could not affem- 
ble, but in a place which they had confecrated. If in 
the time of an Afiembly, either of the Senate or People, 
they obferved any bad Omen, they had a Power to 
diffolvc the Meeting, as alfo to invalidate the Elec¬ 
tion of Magiftrates, who had been chofen under bad 
Aufpices. 

In fine, fo high regard had they for the Augurs, and 
for their Declarations, that fuch as contemned their 

Perfons, or made their Predictions the fubjed of their 
Raillery, were accounted impious and prophane. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they conftrued as a Puniihment from the 
Gods, the Overthrow of Claudius Fulcher, who or¬ 
dered the facred Chickens to be thrown into the Sea, 
becaufe they had refufed to eat what was fet before 
them: If they won’t eat, fays he, they Jhall drink. 

They enter’d upon no important Enterprize, no War, 
no Siege, without having firft confulted the Augurs. 
If the Prefages which they drew on thefe occafions, 
were favourable, Profpera , they made anfwer,. Id aves 
uddicunt, the Birds are for it: If they were bad, Adverfa , 
Infaufta , Piacularia , their anfwer was, Id aves abdicunt , 
the Birds are againft it. When the Omens offer’d of 
themfelves, they were called, Oblaiiva ; and if they 
only appear’d when fought after, Impetrata . 

The Auguries were taken in different manners, and 
always with particular Ceremonies. They were taken 

from 
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from the Flight of Birds, and three things were obferv’d; 
the Augury, Augurium ; the Aufpice, Aufpicium ; and 
that particular Motion called, Tripttdium *; from the 
Entrails of Animals, and this they called, the Extifpi- 
cium: From Prodigies, as fhall be faid in a feparate 
Article: From Meteors, and the Phenomena which 
appeared in the Heavens; and of all the ways of taking 
the Augury, this was the moft authentick and certain, 
in regard that thefe forts of Phenomena were feldom 
exhibited more than once, on one and the fame Day. 
Accordingly, when the chief Augur had a mind to 
diffolve an Affembly, he had no more to do but to 
give publick intimation, that he had obferv d Signs in 
the Heavens, with this Formula ; Alio die dixerit , He 
refers to another Day. But the Senate confidering, that 
the Power of the Augurs was capable of authorizing 
numbers of Abufes, decreed that thofe Advertifements 
of theirs ihould not henceforth adjourn A flemblies that 
were legally convened. 

Among the Signs in the Heavens which the Augurs 
obferv’d, there were fome that had no Meaning, and 
thefe they called Bruta , or Van a •, others which declared 
a certain Event, were term’d Fatidica ; of thefe laft, fuch 
as appear’d while they were deliberating upon an Affair, 
had the name of Conjiliaria Sign a; Such as did not of¬ 
fer till the thing was determined, were called AvMorita - 
trja, or confirming Signs. Of thefe again there, were 
two kinds; Pojlularia , which obliged them to renew 
the Sacrifices \ and Monitoria y which warn’d them of 
what was to be avoided. 

All Days and Seafons were not equally proper for 
taking the Auguries, and therefore Metellus, as Plutarch 
reports, forbid them to be taken after the Month of 
Augufti becaufe the Birds moult in that Seafon. As 
little were they allowed to betaken, immediately after 
the Ides of each Month, becaufe the Moon then begins 
to wane, nor after Noon on any day whatfoever. 

The 


wneo tne Lorn was tiirown to tne Liucicens, uincy icu 
dily upon it, fo that fome of it drop'd out of their Mouths and re¬ 
bounded from the ground, it was called fripudium, or Tripuaiuf* 
Soliftimum, than which no Omen was more aufpicious. 
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The Place where the Augury was taken, was to be 
on an Eminence, and therefore, according to Servius> 
it was called Templum , Arx y Auguraculum , and the 
Field confecrated to that ufe, Ager effatus(i). When 
the Weather was calm and ferene, (for the Augury was 
not allowed to be taken in any .other State of the Air) 
and when all the other Ceremonies were perform’d, the 
Augur cloathed in his Robe call’d Lcena or Trabea f 
and holding in his right hand the augural Staff, which 
refembled our Bifhop’s Crofier, fat down at the Entry 

to his Tent,, furvey’d all around, and after having 
mark’d out the Bivifions of the Heavens with his Staff, 
and drawn one Line from Eaft to Weft, and another 
from South to North, he offered up Sacrifice, and ad- 
dreffed this Prayer to Jupiter t Jovis Pater , fi mibi es 
Auftor, Urbi, Populoque Romano Quiritium , b<ecfane far- 
ttyue ejfe , ut tu nunc mibi bene fponjts , beneque volueris . 
Father Jupiter, if thou art the P rote ft or of Rome, and of 
the Roman People , grant me a favourable Augury. Or as 
Livy has it, upon occafion of the Eleftion of Numa 
Pompilitis: Jupiter Pater , ft ejl fas bunc Numam Pom - 
fill am, cijus ego caput teneo ,' Re gem Rom£ ejfe, ut tua 
f^na nobis cert a L? clar a fmt inter eos fines qitos feci. J u- 
piter, if it is thy Will , that this Numa Pompilius, on 
uhofeHead I lay my hands ^fhould be King of Rome, grant 
clear and unerring Signs within thefe Bounds which I 
have marked out . This Prayer being over, the Prieft 
turned his Eyes to the right and left, and towards what¬ 
ever Place the Birds took their flight, from thence to 
determine if the Augury was profperous or unhappy. 

As this Ceremony conftituted a Part of the Reli¬ 
gion of the Romans , it was attended to with high 
Veneration, and during the Sacrifice and Prayer, 
profound Silence was kept. If the Augury-was fa¬ 
vourable, he who had taken it came down from* his 
place, and gave Intimation of it to the People in 
this form which we have already reported *, The Birds 
approve it, or difapprove it. Though the Augury 
was favourable, they fometimes defer’d the Euterprize 

D d till 
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till the Gods confirm’d it by anew Sign : This is what 
we learn from Virgil in thefe Verfes ; 

Da deinde auxilium y Pater , atque hac omina firma \ 
Jupiter be propitious to me, and confirm the Prefages 
thou haft now given me. 

Of ail the Signs in the Heavens, which were obferv'd 
in taking the Augury, the moft unerring were Thun* 
der and Lightnings-, efpecially when it thunder'd in 
ferene Weather. If the Thunder and Lightnings came 
from the left hand, it was a good Omen, and a bad 
one if they came from the right. Virgil\ who has 
fhewn his Skill in introducing into his Poems a great 
Part of the religious Cuftoms of the Romans , fays to 
this purpofe (i): 

Audiit y & asli Genitor de parte ferend 
Intonuit Uvum y &c. 

Donatus explaining this Verfe, lets us know that the 
Reafon why Thunder breaking on the left, was repu¬ 
ted a favourable Omen ; namely, that all Appearances 
on that hand proceeded from the right of the Gods: 
§uia facrijicantis latus Uvum y dextra eft eju.s qui poftu - 
lata largitur . The Thunders, which pafled from North 
to Eaft, were reckoned aufpicious. 

The Winds were another Sign of the Heavens ob- 
ferv'd in Auguries, becaufe they looked upon them as 
the Meflengers of the Gods, who came to fignify theiT 
Decrees to Men. Lutatius y the ancient Commentator 
upon Statius , explaining that Place where the Poet 
fays, that the Infpe&ion of the Winds, and of the 
Flight of Birds caufed the War to be deferr’d, 

. Ventifque ant elite vifa 

Belkrum proferre Diem, &c. 
obferves that the Augurs drew their Prefages from the 
Winds: Solent Augures Ventomn flatibus future cog r 
nofeere ; but he lets us know nothing more particular 
upon this- Subject Thus we are at a lofs to determine 
whatWinds were favourable, and what were unlucky. 

Farthermore, all that we have nov/been faying of the 

Auguries that were taken from Signs in the Heavens, 

•was 

(0 L 9. v. 63,0. # 
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was equally praftifed in thofe which they took from 
the Flight of Birds: Their different manner in flying 
prog nofticated good or bad Omens. If it was an un¬ 
lucky Omen, it Was called Sinifira or Funejia , or Arcil¬ 
ia, that is, fuchas prohibited ariy Enterprize; Devia y to 
denote that the fame Enterprize would be difficult to 
accomplifh ; Remora , when it ought to be delayed i 
Inebra, when the Augury feemM to portend foriieob- 
ftacle in the way; and in fine, Altera, when a fecond 
Ptefage deftroy’d the firft. 

The Birds, whofe Flight and Chirping they more 
exadtiy noticed, were the Eagle, the Vultur, the Kite* 
the Owl, the Raven and the Crow. Horace (i) fays 
of the Raven : 

Ofcinem Corvum prece fufcitabo 

Solis nb ortu . 

And Virgil fpeaking of the Crow: 

S<epe fimftra cavipradixit abilice Comix. 

But the moft common way of taking the Augury, con- 
fitted in examining the manner how the facred Chic¬ 
kens took the Corn that was offered them. They ge¬ 
nerally fetch’d thefe Chickens from the Ifland of Ne- 
gropont or Eubtia , and they had them (hut up in Coops. 
He who had the care of them was named Pullnrius, 
as we learn from Cicero (2 ) : fo great was the Faith 
which the Romans had in the manner of their feeding, 
that they undertook nothing of Importance, without 
having previoufly taken this fort of Augury. Even 
Generals of Armies had them brought into their Camps, 
and confulted them before they gave battel. The Con- 
ful, after notice given to the Per foil who had the care 
of thofe Chickens, to make the neceflary Preparations 
for taking the Aufpice, threw down Grain to them 
himfelf: If they fell on with gteedinefs *, the Omen 
was good ; but if they refufed to eat, fpurning away 
the Corn with their Feet, and Mattering it here and 
there, it was reckoned fo unlucky, that they defifted 
from the Enterprize for which they confulted them. 

D d 2 Tis 

(1) L. 3. Od. 27 - (2) DeDiv. 

* There appears to be fomcwhat omitted in the Original; I have 
filled up the Senfe from Rojinus Ant. L. 3, c. to. 
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*Tis matter of juft Surprize to find that fo grave and 
wife a People as the Romans , had for whole Age* 
been addided to fuch a childifh Superftition, and made 
the greateft Enterprizes depend upon a Chicken’s hav¬ 
ing or wanting an Appetite; but the Fad is neverthe- 
lefs unqueftionably true. Cicero indeed openly ridi¬ 
cules it, without appearing to have made it a ferious 
Affair; but the times it feems were changed when he 
wrote his Books of Divination : it may be queftioned, 
whether in another A ge it would have been fafe for him 
to rally the thing as he does. 

Be that as it will, the Romans were fo attach’d to the 
Aufpices and Auguries , and had fo great Faith in them, 
as to take them upon every Enterprize. After hav¬ 
ing ufed the antecedent Ceremonies preferib’d by Re¬ 
ligion, they always confulted a Perfon well verfed in 
that fort of Science. We have their form of interro¬ 


gating him whom they addrefs’d ftili remaining: 
Quintus Fabius, favour me with your /Ijfiftance in tak¬ 
ing the Aufpice ; tell me if ail the ufiial Ceremonies haw 


been punctually obferv'd ., and if there is nothing deficient 
in the Aufpice . Quinte Fabi, te volo mibi in Aufpici> 

effe ; dicito fi filenliiim effe videtiir . To which the 
Anfwer was: There is nothing deficient in it ; Silen- 
tium effe videtur . 

The Arufpices were equally regarded at Rome with 
the Augurs. As their Fundions confided in examining 


the Entrails of the Vidims, they were likewife named 

7 d 

ExtifpiceSi a name compounded of two Latin words, 
Exia, Entrails, and infpicere , to lurvey, to obferve, 
as has been faid in fpeaking of the Sacrifices. The 
lufeans , o i all the People of Italy, were moft Matters 
of this Science, they having been taught it by 1‘a^es ; 
and it was from their Country that the Romans brought 


thofe whom they employ’d, or at leaftchofe them from 
among thofe whom they had lent thither to be inftrue- 
ted in it: for they lent every Year into Lufcany , as the 
Senate had ordained, fix young Perfons, according to 
Cicero , or ten, as Valerius Maximus has it, or twelve, 


as we are a (fared bv other Authors, to be inftruded in 

2 the 
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J 

the Knowledge of the Arufpices , and other forts of D /- 
vitiation. And for fear that this Science fliould be un¬ 
dervalued, by the Quality of the Perfons who profef- 
fed it, they chofe thefe Youths from among the beft 
Families in Rome: 7 an turn autem Jiudium antiquis , non 
foltim obfervandcs , fed etiam amplificand<e Religionisfuit^ 
ut eflorentiffnna £5? opulentiffirna Civitate decern principtim 
■filii Senatus-Confulto fingulis HetrnrUpopulis, percipient 
fa facrorum difciplincc gratia, traderentur (1). 

Andrew Glareamis reckons, that as the Tufcans were 
divided into twelve Nations, fo we ought to read in 
Valerius Maximus , and in Cicero's fecond Book of Di¬ 
vination, twelve Youths, and not ten, as it is in Vale¬ 
rius Maximus , nor fix, as Cicero makes it; being per- 
fuaded that the Text in both thefe Authors has been 

A 

vitiated by fome Tranfcriber. We faid Tages was the 
firft who taught the Tufcans the Science of the Aruf- 
fices , and that other fort of Divination, which the 
Latins call the Tufcan Divination ; we are now to let 
you know, who this Tages was. Cicero thus relates his 
Hiftory, or rather his Fable (2) : “ A Peafant, fays 
“ he, labouring in a Field, and his Plough-lhare go- 
u ing pretty deep into the Earth, turned up a Clod, 
“ whence fprung a Child, who taught him as well as 
“ the other Tufcans , the Principles of Divination” 

Ovid tells the fame Fable in the 15th Book of his 
Metamorphofes (3 ) : 

Indigence dixere Tagen , qui primus Hetrufcan} 

Edocuit gentem cafus aperirefuturos. 

As the manner of relating a Fadt, may confiderably 
alter its Circumftances without deftroying it, I am per- 
fuaded, that the Fable I have now rehearfed has a trqe 
Foundation, and that it imports, either that Tages was 
of an obfcure Birth, or that he was a Native of the 
Country, Autochthon ; for it was thofe forts of People 
they commonly gave out to be fprung from the Earth. 
However this may be, Tages grew expert in the Science 
of Divination, efpecially in that which confifted in ex¬ 
ploring the Entrails; and he afterwards communicated 

P d 3 it 
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it to the Tufcans , who likewife became great Proficients 
therein. He had even compofed upon this Subjed a 
Treatife, which was kept with peculiar care, and ex¬ 
plained afterwards by Anti ft ins Labeo , who divided it 

into fifteen Books. 

m % 

5 Tis not known, whether Edges himfelf had invented 
this fort of Divination, or if he had learned it from Stran¬ 
gers who travelled into Eujcany in his time. This much 
at leaft we are allured of by feveral Authors, that it 
was known and praftifed in other Countries. The 
Greeks had it in the time of Tirefias and Cares \ the 
firft of whom, according to Pliny , invented the Au- 
fpice and the fecond, the Augury. Clemens of Alex - 
andria , who has preferved to us precious Fragments 
upon Antiquity, alledges that the Phrygians were the 
firft of all the Nations in the World, who made Ob- 


feryatlons upon the Singing and Flight of Birds; and 
at the fame time informs us, that they gave the name 
of Prxpetes to thofe who made Obfervations by the 
Flight ; and of Ofcbies , to thofe who ftudied their 
Chirping ; which, by the way, may ferve to make us 
underftand the Verfes of Horace , which I have quoted 

• • s • t ‘ j, 

in this Chapter. 

Other Authors again trac? the Original, of this Sci¬ 
ence higher up, and maintain, that it was in ufe in the 
earlieft Ages in Chaldea , and in Egypt y whence the 
Greeks learned it, and for a long time put it in prac¬ 
tice. Nay there were in Greecnwo Families, the %- 

/ / , . • ••• ‘ - • • * V 


viida and the Clytidre , who were peculiarly fet apart 
for the FundHons which it prefcrib’d. From Greece if 
palled into Etruria , and the Eujeans accompliihed 
themfelves therein, fo as to become the mod; knowing 


of all the Arufpices , as has been already faid. It muft 
have been diffufed thro* feveral Parts of Italy* even 
before the Foundation of Rome ; fince Romulus , in his 


Aufp. 


Sag 


Th zArufp drew his Prefages from the Motionsof the 
VidHm which they led to facrifice, from its Entrails, at?d 

from the Fire in which it was confumed. If the Vidlim. 

. .. fuffc’d 
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fuffer’d itfelf to be led without any ftruggle; if it gave 
no extraordinary Cries when it got the deadly Blow > 
ifit did not get loofe from the Perfon’s hands who led 
it; all thefe were good Omens, and bad if the contrary 
happened. The Viftim being ftruck down, its Belly 
was rip’d up, and its Entrails examined, efpecially the 
Liver, the Heart, the Spleen, the Kidneys, and the 
Tongue. Their Colour was particularly noticed, and 
accurate Obfervation made, if they appear’d withered, 
and if every Part was as it ought to be. 

Before the Viftim was opened, one of the Lobes of 
the Liver was allotted to thofe who offered the Sacri¬ 
fice, and the other to the Enemies of the State. That 
which was found to be ruddy, and of a frefh Vermilion 
Colour, neither larger nor fmaller than it ought to be, 
not blemilhed nor withered, prognofticated the greateft 
Profperity to thofe for whom it was fet apart *, that 
which was lean, livid, &c. prefaged the worft of all 
Omens. Lucan , who has deferib’d with a great deal 
of Elegance all the Operations of the Arufpices , has not 
omitted this Circumftance: 

The Liver wet with putrid Streams he fpfd y 
And Veins that threatned on the hoftile fide ; 

Part of the heaving Lungs is no where found y 
And thinner Films the fever 9 d Entrails bound ; 

No ufual Motion Jlirs the panting Heart ; 

The chinky Vefjels ouze on ev 9 ry Part 5 
The Cawl where wrapt the clofe Inteflines lie % 

Betrays its dark Recejfes to the Eye. 

One Prodigy fuperiour threaten 9 dftill *, 

The never-failing Harbinger of 111 : 

Lo! by the fibrous Liver 9 s rifing Head 9 
A fecond rival Prominence is fpread , &c, 

Rowe’s Lucan. B. 1. v. 1057. 
Next to the Liver, the Heart was the Part which 
they obferved with moft care. If it palpitated, was 
lean, and of a lefs fize than ordinary, all thefe were 
bad Omens *, but if no Heart was found in the Viftim, 
they drew from thence the moft unhappy Prefages. 
We are allured, that on the day of CafaP s Affaffiha- 

P d 4 tion, 
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tion, this Part was wanting in two Vidtims which they 
had offered up. The fame thing happen’d, fay they, 
to Cains Marius in a Sacrifice which he offer’d at Utica 
in Africk, and to the Emperor Pert max. 

In like manner they did with the Spleen, the Gail, 
and the Lungs ; nor was the Augury propitious unlefs 
thefe three Parts had much the fame Qualities with 
thofe that were requifite in the Heart and Liver. If 
the Entrails drop’d from the hands of him who exami¬ 
ned them ; if they fmelt rank ; in fine, if they were 
livid, wither’d, or bloated, the Arufpex boded nothing 
from thence but Misfortunes. 

After having fcrupuloufly examined the Entrails of 
the Vi&im, they kindled the Fire and drew feveral 0 - 
mens from its manner of burning. If the Flame was 
dear, if it mounted up without dividing, if it did not 
go out till the Victim was entirely confumed, this was 
an infallible Mark that the Sacrifice was acceptable. If 
on the contrary, they had difficulty in kindling the 
Fire ; if the Flame divided; if, inftead of fattening on 
the Viftim, it only play’d around, or if it funk down¬ 
ward, all thefe were bad Prefages. 

Again, the Arufpex drew his Prognofticks from the 
Wine ufed for the Libation. If it loft its Colour am} 
Flavour, the Omen was unlucky. This, according to 
Virgil (i), is what happened to Dido, when offering* 
Sacrifice ihe perceived the Wine was chang’d into * 
blackilh and corrupted Blood : 

. Laiices nigrefeere facros 

Fufaque in obfcznumfe veriere vim cruorem . 

As alfo to Xerxes, who, according to Valerius 
Maximusi being at Supper the Evening before he kid 
fiege to Sparta, faw, to his aftonifhment, the Wine 
that was ferved up for his Drink turn three times into 

Blood : Infufusn namque Pater<2 ejus vinura, in fangui- 
nmnec femel, fed iter urn & tertio converfum . 

Such were the Prefages drawn by the Augurs , the 
Aufpices , and Arufpiccs: But as there were feveral 

others 

* 

(i)£n, 1.47.4:3. 
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others, which every private Man might obferve, I (hall 

fpeak of them in the following Chapter. 

/ 

CHAP. V. 

Of Prefaces and Prodigies . 

Tl yTR. Simon, in a Difiertation, whereof a Copy is 

JyJL panted hi the firft Volume of the Memoirs of 

the Academy of Belles Lettres( i), reduces to feven 
kinds the Prefages now to be under our Confideration. 

1. Cafu'al Words, which were again divided into two 
Gaffes ; thofe whofe Author was unknown, which 
they called Divine Voices: Such was the Voice where¬ 
by the Romans were apprized, without knowing whenc^ 
it proceeded, of the Approach of the Gauls , and to 
which they built a Temple, under the name of Am 
Loquutius. Thefe fame articulate Sounds were called 
human Voices, when it was known who pronounced 
them. They ufed this fort of Prefage, either by pick¬ 
ing up the firft Words they heard at coming out of the 
Houfe, or by fending a Slave into the Street, to report 
the firft Words which he heard.. To this kind of Pre¬ 
fage, we may refer what was taken from the Words 
pronounced by Children at play, which were inter¬ 
preted either in a good or bad fenfe. 

2. The Startiiigs of fome Parts of the Body, chiefly 

of the Eyes, the Eye-brows, and the Heart, forme 4 
the fecond kind of Prefages. The Starting of the right 
Eye and of the Eye-brows, was a happy Omen ; that 
of the Heart, or its Palpitations, were a bad Omen j 
and prcfaged, according to Melampus , the Treachery 
of a Friend. The Numbnefs of the little Finger, an <4 
the Starting of the Thumb of the left Hand, porten¬ 
ded nothing favourable. f 

3. The Tingling of the Ear, and thofe imaginary 
Sounds, which were fometimes heard, were likewife 
bad Prefages: Hence this ancient Epigram, 

Qarrute 

(Of- 5* 


» * 
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Garrula quid toties reforms mibi noEiibus auris ? 

Nefcio quem diets nunc meminijfe met . 

4. Sneezings in the Morning were by no means good 
Omens, but thofe in the Afternoon were. 

5. Accidental Falls were always bad Omens, even thofe 
ofSratues: Thus, thofe of Nero being found overturned 
one firft Day of January , they' foreboded from thence 
the approaching Death of that Prince. If at going a- 
broad, a Perfon hit his Foot againft the Threlhold of 
the Door \ if by any (training, he broke the Strings of 
his Shoes \ or if at rifing from his Seat he happen’d to 
be held by his Robe, ail thefe were taken for bad 0 - 
mens. 

6. The accidental Rencounter of certain Perfons, or 
certain Animals, prefaged either good or bad. If they 
met in the Morning an ^Ethiopian , a Dwarf, an Eu¬ 
nuch, a Man deformed, they were fure to return quickly 
home, and ftir no more abroad for that Day. The 
Rencounter of a Serpent, of a Wolf, a Fok, a Dog, a 
Cat; the Squeak of a Moufe, &c. prefaged nothing but 
bad luck. The Lion, the Ants, the Bees, were, on 
the contrary, of a happy Omen. 

7. Again, there were Names of good or bad portent; 
and they were very fcrupulous in obferving, that the firft 
Soldiers they lifted, the Children who ferv’d at the Sa¬ 
crifices, thofe who perform’d theDedication of a Temple, 
ftould have lucky Names 5 and they had an averfion to 
thofe which imported any thing fad or difaftrous. 

Several other Prefages might be added to thofe we 
have now recited: But what could we learn from a 
longer detail, but that the Superftition of the Pagans 
knew no bounds, fince there was hardly any A6Hon in 
life, efpecially among the Romans a for which they had 
not recourfe to Prefages; none where they believed 
themfelves at liberty to negle<ft them ? But that fuper- 
ititious Attention was chiefly engaged in all the Cere¬ 
monies of Religion, in the publick Acts, which for 
that reafon, were all ufhePd in with this Preamble j 
£hiod feliXj faujlum , fortunattimque fit \ in Marriages, 

the Birth of Children, in Travelling, in their Repafts, 
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tfc. But it was not enough to obferve the Prefages, 
it was neceffary to accept of them when favourable, 
thank the Gods for them, beg of them their Accom- 
plifhment, and even fupplicate them to fend new ones 
in confirmation of the firft; and in cafe, they were bad, 
pray that they would divert their Effect: Quod Diprius 
Omen in ipfum convert ant (1), fays Sinon> in Virgil % 
fpeaking of Calchas. 

The Romans had particular Gods whom they in¬ 
voked, and to whom they facrificed, when they wanted 
to have bad Omens diverted, and the Effedt of them 
prevented j and thefe Gods were named Averrunci> or 
AverruncanL from the old Latin Word averruncare , 

* , • , • 1 . • • # 

which fignify’d to ward off or divert. But independently 
of the aid of thole Gods, they thought bad Prefages 
could be redrefs’d by many other ways, fince, in order 
to obviate the bad effedt of an unlucky Expreflion or 
Objedt, it fufficed to fpit haftily, as it were to throw 
out the Poifon they had fuck’d in. They were fcrupu- 
loufly careful, when they could not fhun making ufe pf 
unlucky Words, to /often the terms, and keep as far 
as poffible from the /hocking Idea which they naturally 
railed: Thus, inftead of faying diredtly, a Man was 
dead, they faid, he has liv’d, Vixit. At Athens they 
called a Prifon, the Houfe ; the common Executioner, 
the publick Man the Furies, Eumenides , or the good- 
natur’d Goddeffesj and fo of the reft, 

• 4 \ • % 

# • 

The Prodigies. 

Of all Prefages, Prodigies were the worft, and thofe 
for which the Pagan Religion prefcrib’d the greateft 
Ceremonies. When the Prodigy was followed by any 
difmal Event, they were always credulous enough, to. 
believe, that the one had been the Caufe pf the other, 
or at leaft fent to prognofticate the fame. Titus Livius , 
Dionyjius of Halicarnajfus , and other Hiftorians, have 
taken care to infert into their Works the Prodigies, 
which the Annals they confulted, inform’d them to 
have fallen out at different times-, and they have mark’d 

, i »• • * • « " • 4 - • ' 

the. 

\ % • 

(i) Virg. ihn.I. 2. v. igo. 
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the calamitous Events which followed upon them, 
Pliny likewife reports a great number of them, as alfo 
Valerius Maximus ; and Julius Xibfequens has made up 
a Colleftion of them. I have no defign to dwell long 
upon a Subjed fo known, and the Differtation of M, 
Freretj printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belies Lettres(i\ may fave a good deal of reading upon 
this Subjed. 

All the Prodigies reated of by the Ancients may 
be reduced to two Clafles. In the firft, we compre¬ 
hend thofe Miracles of Paganifm which feem inexpli¬ 
cable, unlefs we have recourfe to a fupernatural Caufe, 
Such, among others, was the Story of the D /7 Penal a, 
or Houfhold Gods, which is thus related by Dio- 
ryfws of Halicarnajfus (2). ct While they were em- 
“ ploy’d in carrying on the Works, there happen’d a 
lL furprizingProdigy. The Temple and the Sanftuary 
tc being put in order to receive the Gods which JEv.m 
“ had brought from Troy , and which he had placed at 
“ Lavinium , their Statues were tranfported into the 
“ new Temple j but the next day they were found in 
4t the very fame Place, and upon the fame Bafes whence 

they had been taken the Evening before, tho’ the 
4i Gates had been fhut during die night, nor was there 
iC any appearance of a Breach in the Walls : They were 
“ tranfported a fecond time from Lavinium in form, 
c: after a Sacrifice had been offered up to appeafe the of- 
tc fended Gods ; but they were again found fet down 
<c in the fame Place at Lavinium ” 

We may take into the fame Clafs, that of Jupiter 
Tenm/jalisy which there was no poflibility of forcing 
from its place, at the time of building theCapitol: The 
Adventure of Accins N<evius , who cut, as they fay, a 
Flint-Stone with a Razor, to convince the Incredulity 
of a King of Rome who flighted the Augurs, and the 
Tufcan Divination: That of the Veftal Virgin JEtnilit \ 

who drew Water in a Sieve: That of another Veftal, 

% 

who with her Girdle drew to fhore^JShip ftranded, 
which the ftrongeft Efforts of others were not able to 



{]} T. 4. p. 411. 


(2) L. 1; 
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move: And that of another, who with the Lappet of 
her Gown kindled the facred Fire, which her inadverten¬ 
cy had fuffer’d to go out. To the Prodigies of this firft 
kind we may join, the Apparition of thofe two young 
Knights, mounted on two white Horfes, who were feen. 
near the Lake Rhegillum , at the time when the Dicta¬ 
tor Pojlhumius was upon the point of lofing the Bat¬ 
tel, 'and, having fought for the Romans till they had 
gain’d the Victory, difappear’d in a moment, while 
the General, who order’d ftricSt fearch after them, that 
he might have rewarded their Valour, could never hear 
account of them more : The Adventure which Julius 
Qbfcqtiens relates (1) of that Statue of Juno , who being 
interrogated by a young Man, if fhe would go to Rome , 
gave a nod with the Head, to fignify theGoddefs’s con- 
fenting to go ; and not only fo, but anfwered, that Ihe 
would go with all her heart, to the great aftonifhment 
of all who were prefent at this Prodigy j Vifne ire Ro¬ 
mm , Juno ? Pofteaquam capite annuijjct , fe libenter itu - 
ram, magna omnium admiratione refpondit: That of the 
two Oxen that fpake: And in fine, that of the Shield 
which fell from Heaven, under the Reign of Numa 
Pompilius , as is -told by the fame Author ; with feveral 
others which appear to be fupernatural Efrefts. 

The Prodigies of the fecond Clafs were indeed of 
the kind of purely natural Events, but being lefs fre¬ 
quent, and appearing to be contrary to the ordinary 
Courfe of Nature, were aferibed to a fuperiour Caufe, 
thro’ the Superftition and exceflive Credulity of the 
Pagans, affrighted with the fight of thefe Effefts, either 
rare or quite unknown. Such were mod part of Me¬ 
teors, as the Parhelia *, the Appearances of Fire and 
Lights by night, monfirous Births, whether of Men 
or Animals, Showers of Blood, ot Stones, of Allies or 
Five, and a thouiand other things purely, natural, 
whereof I fhall give fome Examples, drawn from an¬ 
cient Authors, and in particular from Julius Qbfequens 

Under 

(1) C. 19. 

* The Ima^e of the Sun reflected on the Clouds when the At- 

o 

•uofpherc is in a certain Difpoiition. 
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Under the Reign of Romulus , fays this Author (i)- 
and at a time when that Prince was befieging the Town 
of Fidaue 9 there fell a Shower of Blood, and foon af¬ 
ter, Rome was infefted with the Plague. Under that 
of Tuilus Hcjlilius (2), there fell from Heaven a pro¬ 
digious quantity 6f Stones, much like a Shower of Hail. 
Under the Confulfliip of P. Pojlbumitis Ttibero , and 
of Menenius Agrippa , there were feen in the Heavens* 
during a confiderable part of the Night, burning Ar¬ 
rows (3). 

The fame Author makes frequent mention of there 
fame fiery Meteors appearing in the Heavens, like Ar¬ 
mies encountering one another \ as alfo Spedtres and 
extraordinary Voices that had been heard by night. 

The Lake of Alba, according to Livy, fwell’d to a 
confiderable height, without any preceding Rain, or 
other vifible Caufe ; and that Incident fo terrify’d the 
Romans , who were then employed in the Siege of Vet a, 
that not having an opportunity to confult the Fufcans, 
with whom they were then at War, they were obliged 
to fend to the Oracle of Delpbos. Under the Conful- 
fhip of M. Valerius Maximus, and of Q. Manilius Vi - 
Zulus (4), Blood was feen rifing out of the Earth, while 
a Shower of Milk fell from Heaven ; and under that 
of C. Quintus Flaminius , and of P. Furio , a River ap¬ 
peared cover’d with Blood. 

The other Prodigies reported by the Ancients, are 
pretty much of the fame kind. To be fhort, they are 
either Statues of Gods ftruck with Thunder, or over- 
fpread with Blood; Earthquakes, or fudden Inunda¬ 
tions: Here, a Child of two Months cries out, Tri¬ 
umph (5); there, the Heavens are all inflamed, and 
Nights illuminated by the Sun, or rather by a Globe 
of Light which refembles him ; or elfe *tis thick Dark- 
nefe at Noon-day. Sometimes you have the Birth of a 
Monfter, of an Infant, for inftance, with two Heads 
and but one Hand , or who has the Shape of fome 
brute Animal; a Stone of an enormous Size falling 
from Heaven ; a Rainbow without Clouds, (Ac, 

It 
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It would be no hard matter, if one was fo difpofed, 
to account for the Prodigies of this fecond kind, from 
natural Caufes. All thofe nofturnal Fires, thofe in¬ 
flamed Spears, thofe Armies appearing in the Heavens, 
are what we now call the Lumen Boreale , northern 
Lights, fo common for fome Years paft, and perhaps 
as ancient as the World. Thofe extraordinary Inunda¬ 
tions, whereof no vifible Caufe could be difcern’d, might 
have been owing to fome Fermentation which raifed 
the Waters. Showers of Stones, of Alhes, or Fire, 
were the effedt of fome Vulcano, like thofe of Mount 
Mtna or Vefuvius . Thofe of Milk, a whitifh Water 
condenfed by fome quality in the Air: No bodyque- 
ftions now-a-days, but that thofe of Blood, are the 
Stains left upon Stones, upon the Earth, and upon 
Leaves of Trees, by Butterflies which hatch in hot and 
ftormy Weather, M. de Peyrefc had guefled at it an 
hundred Years ago, upon occafion of one of thofe 
Showers •, having obferved, that the fame Stains were 
found in cover’d Places 5 and M. Reaumur , in his Me¬ 
moirs for the Hiftory of Infefts (1), has put the mat¬ 
ter beyond doubt. 

As to the Prodigies of the firft kind, I own they are 
harder to be explain’d: But are they all well attefted ? 
Were they all feen and writ down by Perfons of ability, 
at the very time when we are told they happen’d ? 
Are they not moftly founded upon popular Traditions? 
May they not, fome of them at leaft, be explained na¬ 
turally, efpecially if we ftrip them of thofe marvellous 
Circumftances, with which excefs of Credulity had 
cloathed them ? We may fay with the Author of the 
Diflcrtation now quoted, that thole Fads, and all 0- 
thers that refemble them, are to be looked upon as Fa¬ 
bles invented by corrupt Priefts, and fwallowed down 
by an ignorant fuperftitious Populace. The confent of 
People, fays he, who believe ail, tho* they have feen 
nothing, and who are always the Bubbles of Stories of 
that kind, can hardly have more weight to make us en¬ 
tertain them, than the Teftimony of Pagan Priefts, who 

in 


(i) Tom. H, 
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in every Age and Country, have had too ftrong Mo¬ 
tives from Self-Intereft, for improving thofe forts of Mi* 
racJes, to be Vouchers of great Credit. 

Be that as it will, inexpreilible was the Aftontfhment 
and Confirmation of the Pagans, upon the apparition of 
one of thofe Prodigies, even of fuch as might eafily have 
been accounted to be purely natural Effects. The 
whole Empire was in perplexity upon fuch an occafion, 
it was the only Subject of Convention at Rome ; The 
Senate gave orders to the Quhideamviri , to confult the 
Books of the Sibyls, for it was principally upon thofe 
cccafions they had recourfe to them, as I have already 
remark’d, after Varro , and they prefcrib’d the Cere¬ 
monies of Expiation, whereof we {hall fpeak in the 
following Chapter. If in the mean while, any Cala¬ 
mity happened to befal the Commonwealth ; if an E- 
nemy declared Waragainft it *, if it was overtaken with 
an epidemical Diftemper, &c. All was imputed to 
the Influence of the Prodigy ; it was this had come to 
denounce thefe Calamities. 

Is it not furprizing, I muft again repeat it, to fee 
the Romans , of whom we have fo high an Idea given 
us, who are extolled as the wifeft and moft intelligent 
People of the World *, to fee that Kingly People, as 
Virgil calls them, carry Superftition fuch a length as 
we have feen they did, chiedy with relation to Prodi¬ 
gies ? But our Aftonifhment ceafes, when we confider 
the weaknefs of Man, having no other Guides but his 
own light It will perhaps be faid, it was only the 
Vulgar who gave into thofe childifh Superfluous, and 
that the more knowing People and the Philofophers, 
knew better things. The Religion however, which 
prefcrib’d the particular Ceremonies on thofe Occafions, 
was the fame for the People and for the Philofopher. 
Cicero himfelf, who in his Books of Divination had 
made a jeft of moft of the popular Superftitions, and 
who, in another place, exprefles his wonder how two 
Augurs when they met, could refrain from laughing at 
one another, fays, in the fame Work, that the Aruf- 
fke ought to be refpected, for the fake of the Reli- 




CHAP. VI. 

E Xpiation was an Adi of Religion, inftituted for 
purifying the Guilty, and the Places which were 
reckon’d defiled. Tho* this Ceremony, to fpeak ac¬ 
curately, was only to be ufed for Crimes, yet they put 
it in practice upon feveral other Occafions (a). Dread of 
pubiick Calamities, and hope of appealing the incenfed 
Gods, occafioned the Inftitution of feveral forts of Ex¬ 
piations : Monfters, Prodigies, Prefages, Auguries, all 
were fubjedt to it ; and the expiatory Sacrifices were 
renewed upon a thoufand occafions, infomuch that 
there was hardly any Adtion in life, whether private 
or pubiick, but had need of them, or which was not 
either followed or ufher’d in with the Ceremony of 
Expiation. Was a General to aflume the Command of 
an Army ; were Games or Feftivals to be celebrated, 
an Affembly to be called, or was a Perfon to be initiated 
into any My fiery, they were fure to have recourfe to 
expiatory Sacrifices. As to private Life, every Indi¬ 
vidual took care to purify himfelf, not only for the 
fmalleft Faults, but even upon occafion of every Objedt 
which Superftition taught to confidcr as of bad portent. 
Accordingly, thefe Words, which occur fo often in the 
Writings of the Ancients, Expiare , Pur gare\ Febru - 
fignify’d to perform Adis of Religion, cither for 
blotting out fome Fault, or for diverting impending 

Calamities. 

Tho* in general, pubiick Expiations were accom- 

pany’d 

i 

(a) See the Copy of a Differ tation on this Subjeft, by M- 
l’Abbd it Bo’JJi i Mem. of the fcad. of Bel. Let. T. x. p. 41. . 

IL& 
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pany’d with Prayers and Sacrifices, yet there were of 

them more or lefs folemn, encumber’d with more or 

* _ 

fewer Ceremonies, nor was it always the fame Gods 
who were to be invoked. Thofe whom the Latins 
{tiled Av err unci, were implored in order to avert the 
Evils which feme Prodigy orObjeft of bad Omen had 
portended. They were free to make their Addreffes 
to others, upon private Occafions, wherein they thought 
there was need of Expiation. 

There were then feveral forts of Expiations, and par¬ 
ticular Ceremonies for each kind. I fhall fay but little 
of thofe ufed by every private Man, fince it fufficed 
for him to walh himfelf, or to receive the holy Water 
when he was entriug into the Temple ; but I (hall ex¬ 
patiate more fully upon thofe which Religion and the 
Law’s had preferib’d. 

Expiations for One of the mod folemn, was what they 
Prodigies. ufed upon the appearance of feme Prodigy. 

The Senate, after having order’d the Sibylline Books to 
be confuited by thofe who had the keeping of them, to 
fee what was to be done upon thofe occafions, ordina¬ 
rily appointed Days of Fading, Fedivals, efpecially 
thofe of the Leflijlernia , Games, publick Prayers, and 
Sacrifices. Then you might havefeen the whole City of 
Reuse, and in imitation of her, ad the other Cities of the 
Empire, in Mourning and Condernation ^ the Temples 
adorn’d, the Lefliftcrnia prepared in the publick.Places, 
expiatory Sacrifices repeated over and over again. The 
Senators ana Patricians, their Wives and their Chil¬ 


dren, with Garlands on their Heads ; every Tribe, e* 
very Order, preceded by the High-Pried, and the 
Dmiwz’irz, march’d gravely thro’ the Streets, and this 
Procefiion was accompany’d with the whole .Youth, 
ringing Hymns, or repeating Prayers, while the Prieds 
were offering expiatory Sacrifices in the Temples, and 
invoking the Gods to divert the Calamities, with which 


they thought themfelves threatned. 

"Expiationfor Anciently, but a few Ceremonies were 

Homicide . required for the Expiation of Homicide; 

but in after times, a great many were -added* arid it be¬ 


came 


i 





came even exceedingly burdenfome. All that was requi* 
(ite at firft for a Perfon’s Purification from Murder, was 
to wafti himfelf in running Water •, and thus it was, 
according to Athen<cus (i\> that Achilles was purify’d, 
after having killed Strambdus King of the Ldcges. 
JEnetiSy as he was leaving Froy y then in the Enemies 
hands, left to hisFather the care of theHoufhold-Gods, 
which he was.going to take along with him, not daring 
lo touch them with his polluted Hands (tf), until he 
had purify M himfelf in feme River: Donee me flumine 
vivo abluero (2); a Punifliment, if indeed it was. one, 
abundantly gentle, fora Crimefuch as Homicide.. Ac¬ 
cordingly Ovid , after having mentioned feveral Heroes 
who had been purify’d in this manner, breaks forth'into 
this Exclamation *, How credulous muft they be, who 
believe that the Crime of Murder can be purg’d away 
at fo eafy a rate! 

Ah! niminm facile j, qni triftia crimina cadis 
Fliiminea iollipojje putatis aqua (3). 

This fort of Expiation did not laft long, .finee we fee 
in the Heroick Ages, it was attended with more irkfome 
and folemn Ceremonies: at that time, when the Of¬ 


fender was a Perfon of Diftindtion, even Kings them- 
felves did not difdain to perform the Ceremony. Thus 
in A polio dor US' Coprcus \yho had (lain Ipbifus , is expi¬ 
ated by Eurijlheus King of Mycena . Adrafiits , accord* 
ing to the Tcftimony of Herodotus , carne to receive 
Expiation from Crcefus King of Lydia. Frequently the 
Hero guilty of Manflaughter was even obliged to tra- 
verfe feveral Countries, not lighting upon any body 
who would give him Expiation*, which was-the:Cafe 
of Hercules , who was expiated at length by Ceyx King 
of Lrachinia . • ■' 


No bqdy has given a fuller Defcription of the Cere¬ 
monial of this fort of Expiation, than Apollonius of 
Rhode Sy on occafion of die Murder of Abfyrius^ Medea% 

E e 2 Brother, 


(i) L.2. c. 8. 

(a) Tu Genitor, capefacra manu, patriofque Penates; 

Me bello a tan to digrctTum, 6 c csde receiiti 
A 11 reft a rc n .-‘a s. t'irgi ~~ J ■ *. 

{2) .Eii. 1. z. (3) Faft.,1. Z-. 
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Brother, flain by Jafon: That Prince, fays he, being 
arrived with Medea in the Ifland of ALa^ fent their 
Addreffes to Circe , defiring her to perform the Cere¬ 
mony of Expiation for them ; and having obtain’d per- 
mifiion to come to the Palace of that Princefs, they ad¬ 
vanc’d both of them, with downcaft Eyes, after the 
manner of Suppliants, till they came up to the Hearth, 
where Jafon ftuck into the Ground the Sword where- 
wiih he had flain his Brother-in-law. Their Silence and 
Pofture made Circe eafily perceive that they were Fugi¬ 
tives, guilty of fome Murder, and ftie prepared herfelf to 
expiate them. Firft, fhe cauiedayoungPignot yet wean¬ 
ed, to be brought,and having cut itsThroat, fhe rubb’d 
the Hands of Jafon ahd Medea with its Stood. Then 
file offer’d Libations in honour of Jupiter Expiator. 
After which, having ordered the Remains of the Sacri¬ 
fice to be thrown out of the Hall, fhe burn’d upon the 
Altar, Cakes made of Flower, Salt and Water, and ac- 
company’d thefe Ceremonies with Prayers proper to ap- 
peafe the wrath of the Furies, who commonly purfue 
the Guilty. The Ceremony ended, fhe caufed her 
Guefts to fit down upon magnificent Seats, where they 
were regaled. 

The Romans had Ceremonies for expiation of Mur¬ 
der, different from thofe of the Greeks. We have a 
very authentick Example of them in Dionyfius of Halt- 
camajfus , who relates in what manner Horatius was ex¬ 
piated, after having kill’d his Sifter. “ Sentence was 
66 given, fays he (1), for the Father of the young Ho - 
“ ratius , and the Son was abfolved from the Crime of 

Parricide: But the King, who did not think the 
cc Judgment of Men fuflicient to abfolve a Criminal, in 
cc a City which made profeffion of fearing the Gods, 
u fent tor thePontifs, and would needs have them to 
u appeafe the Gods and Genii t and the Offender to pafs 
“ thro’ all the Tryals that were in ufe, for expiating 
“ involuntary Crimes. The Pontifs therefore erefted 
“ two Altars, the one to Juno, the Protedrefs of Sifters, 
“ the other to a certain God, or Genius of the Country, 

. “ who 


{1} L. 3. c. 22. 
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“ who has fince bore the Name ofth e Curia!ii, whom 

* ' ' * ' 

“ Horatius had (lain. Upon thefe Altars were offer’d 
“ feveral Sacrifices of Expiation, after which, theCri- 
tC minal was made to pafs under the Yoke ; that is, 
“ under a crofs Beam, fupported by two other pieces of 
“ Timber, 

The Ceremony of Expiation for Cities Expiation 
was one of the moll folemn. In the Roman of Cities, 
Kalendar, there were Days mark’d out for this Cere¬ 
mony (1) : It was perform’d at Rome on the 5th of Fe¬ 
bruary . The Sacrifice which was there offer’d, was de¬ 
nominated, according to Scrvius , Suburbalc y or Subur¬ 
ban^ and the Victims there facrificed, were called, as 
Refills has it, Amburb'uiles. Befides this Feftivai, there 
was another, which return’d but once in five Years, 
the Solemnity whereof was employ’d in purifying a 
whole City ; and from the word Luftrare , to expiate, 
the Name Litftrum came to denote, the fpace of five 
Years,. 

Important Occafions fomelimes made it neceflary to 
celebrate this Solemnity, out of the ordinary time, as 
was the Cafe, according to Dionyfeus of Haltcarna]}us y 
when the far quins were baniftied from Rome . If any 
particular place happen’d to be defiled, they, took care 
to have it expiated - 9 and thefe forts of Expiations had 
Names whereby they were defign’d. That of the Crofs- 
ways, for in fiance, was term’d Compitalia 5 that of the 
Fields, Ambarvalia . The Greeks had particular Expi¬ 
ations for the Theatres, and for the Places where the 
People affembled. 

Before and after a Battel, there was a Puri- Expiation 
fication of the Army, and that Ceremony was of Armies, 
termed Armilujlrium \ a Word which was taken in af¬ 
ter times, to exprefs a Review of the Troops, as ap¬ 
pears from feveral Paffages of C*far 's Commentaries ; 
juft as that of Lvjlrum was taken for the Inrolment of 
the People •, but both thefe Ceremonies were always 
accompany’d with Sacrifices. The Feftivai of the Armi- 

E e 3 luftrium 

(1) See Rofnus 's Rom. KaL 
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lujlrium was celebrated at Rome* on the fourteenth of 
' the Kalends of November * 

To thefe pubiick Expiations, I might fubjoin thofc 
which they ufed in order to be initiated into the greater 
and iefTer Eleujinian My fieri es, intothofe of Mithras, 
into the Orgies , &c. But of thefe I fhall fpeak in the 
Hiftory of Ceres 9 in that of the Perf an Gods, and in 
that of Bacchus. It fuffices to fay here, that Fading 

- was often prefcrib’d for Expiations of this fort; thus it 
is we are to unde riband Clemens of Alexandria. , when he 
fays, tbattliofe who were to be initiated, being inter¬ 
rogated by the Priefts, anfwered, I have performd 
vshat is preferib'd in order to the Myjteries , 1 have kept 
the Fall. 

The pubiick Expiations were far from being equal 
in number to the private ones, fince they ufed thefe in 
aimoft every Aftion of Li "e, as we have already remark’d; 
Thus, there were neither Nuptials nor Funerals, nor 
hardly any matter of confequence, that was not pre¬ 
ceded by Expiation. Whatever was reputed of bad 
Portent *, the Encounter of a Weafei, a Raven, or a Hare •, 
an unexpected Storm, a Dream, and a thou fend other Ac¬ 
cidents, obliged the People to have recourfe to the fame 
Ceremony. But ’tis neceflary to obferve, that for thefe 

iort ot private Expiations, there was not always a ne- 
ednty, as in the pubiick ones, of offering Sacrifices, 
bur a Ample Ablution fufficed. The Sea-Water, how¬ 
ever, when it could be had, was preferred to that ot 

- Rivers ; and running Water to that which ftagnated. 
Sometimes the Party was obliged to wain his whole 
Body, fometimes onlv his Hands or Ears. *Tis from 
Euripides we learn this laftUfege, when he makes Hip- 

■ pciiius fey* that as he looked upon himfelf to be pol¬ 
luted for having been foilicited to a Crime, fo he mull 

- needs wafh his Ears. Procopius of Gaza, (peaking ot 
• the Expiations fb much in ule among the Jews, informs 

us that in general they made ufe of Water, Salt, Bar: 

lev. Laurel, and Fire, which thofe were made to pdfs 
^ • 9 

who were to be purify’d *, and there js no 

doubt 


through. 


• The 19th October. 
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4 

doubt but that the Pagans,, in th$ Ceremonies .of their ’ 
Expiations, had imitated moft of thofe r which Mofes 
had prefcribed to the Jew j, as is prov’d by learned 
Commentators on the facred Books., . 

Here I Ihould fubjoin what regards Oaths, qfo at j ;s 
one of the moft ancient and moft folemn Ads , 

: 1 • 1 - * 

of Religion, (ince it was a kind of Expiation, he who 
took the Oath, purging himfelf thereby from the Crime 
that was laid to his charge. . But as this Subjed has 
been handled by feveral Authors, whether. Lawyers or 
Divines, I (hall only refer the Reader to them, or ra¬ 
ther to the two learned Diflertations of the late Abbe 

1 • 4 

Mafficu, printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres (i). 

There the Author examines, i. Into the Origin of 
Oaths, which, he fays, is near as ancient as the W.orld, 
fince they began as foon as Men became falfe, and dii- 
honeft. 

• • K 

2. By what Divinities the Ancients fwpre ; and he 
proves,, that it was by almoft al! the Gods, el pedal ly 
by two, who were regarded as the G u a r a nteest he re o f, 

to wit, Good Faith, Bona Fides. and Dens Fidius, The 

' ’ * •, j • * 

Gods themfelves fwore by Styx, and this Oath was of 
all others the moft inviolable (a). 

3. The Ceremonies of the Oath; at firft they were 
very Ample, ar.d no more was required but holding up 
the Hand, as is ftill the Practice at this Day. The 
Great introduced more Formality into it; Kings lifted 
up their .Scepters, Generals of Armies their Spears or 
Shields, And the Soldiers their Swords, the .Points of 
which fome of them put to their Throats, as we learn 
from Miircellinus . In later times, it was required that the 
Oath fnould betaken in the Temples, the Party laying 
his Hand upon the Altar. Nay, it there was occafion 
for taking an Oath when no Temples were near, an 
Altar was raifed in hafte, or there were portable ones 
immediately fet up. Frequently too it happen’d, ‘Fat 

E c 4 thofe 

t 

j 

(1) Tom. 1, and A . 

(a) See the Aiticle of the infernal Ri/ers. 
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thofe who fwore, dipt their Hands in the Blood of the 
facrificed Viftims. 

» . • ♦ 

4. What were the moral Sentiments of the Ancients 

about Oaths ; and they were fuch, that Perjury was 
looked upon as the greateft of Crimes. But more al¬ 
lowances were made for the Oaths of Orators, Poets, 
and Lovers, but then thefe were not taken in Courts 
of Juftice. That fine Sentence of Pythagoras , Honour 
the Gods , and revere an Oath *, comprehends, accord¬ 
ing to the Commentators on that famous Philofopher, 
the pureft, and at the fame time, the moft fublime Mo¬ 
rality, with relation to this laft Aft of Religion. 

5. The Ufe which the Ancients made of an Oath 
in civil Society ; and this was much the fame as among 
our felves, that is, it was required of all who enter’d 
into any Office, or who were to intermeddle in any 
manner of way with the Government, and the publick 
Revenues. The General, when he affumed the Com¬ 
mand of an Army ; the Soldier when he was lifted; 
thofe who enter’d into the Pricfthood, or into other 
Offices which depended upon it j the Veftals, the Au¬ 
gurs, the peciales , or thofe who were employed in 
Treaties of Peace ; all of them were obliged to take 
an Oath. 

6. In fine, what Notion they had in thofe Days, of 
fuch as violated their Oath. And he finds that they 
were looked upon as the bafeft of all Mortals, fince 
they had trampled upon all the (acred Ties of Religion, 
and endeavoured to put a Cheat upon the Gods, as 
well as upon Men. 


CHAP. VIL 

Of Magick % 


A FTER having fpoke of Divination, and other 
Means which the Pagans made ufe of for coming 
at the knowledge of future Events, I muft needs fay 
fomewhat of Magick, which* of all the Exceffes to 

which 
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which a vain and criminal Curiofity has carry’d Men* 
was the greateft, and at the fame time the moft dange¬ 
rous. How may we be juftly amazed, : bn the one 
hand, to confider theUfeleffnefs of fo frivolous an Art; 
on the other, the Crimes in which it has involv’d the 
moft civiliz’d and moft knowing Nations, as well as 
the more rude and barbarous ones! It will not, I pre- 
lume, be expedted, that I Ihould fully handle a Sub¬ 
ject, on which we have perhaps but too many Works 
already. I fhall fpeak of it, only fo far as it had a rela¬ 
tion to the Pagan Theology,-and to the fuperftitious 
Practices of Idolatry. 

The Ancients are not agreed as to the Time when, 
nor Country where Magick had its Original. But what 
does it avail to know, whether it was the Egyptians or 
Chaldeans , or other People, who were Inventors of an 
Art, as abominable as it is frivolous ? What we may 
aver, is, that it is of very great antiquity, and per¬ 
haps as old as Idolatry itfelf. Scripture informs us, 
that the Egyptians praftifed it from the earlieft Ages, 
when it makes mention of the Magicians whom Pharaoh 
oppofed to Mofes, and who imitated, by their Inchant- 
ments, almoft all the Miracles which God wrought, by 
means of that great Man. Among thofe Magicians, 
there were two whom St. Paul names Janncs and Jam- 
Ires , whom Pliny had heard of * but he puts them and 
Mofes , their great Adverfary, in the fame rank, and 
takes them for Jews as well as him : Eft (ft alia Magi- 
ces faftio, a Mofe , a Jamne , a Jopate Jud<eis pridem , 
fed mult is millibus annorum poft Zoroaftrem . It is the 
fame Zoroafter , in ftiort, whom the Ancients believ’d 
to be the firft Inventor of Magick: Rex Baftriandrum 
Zoroafter , fays Judin after Trogus Pompeiu$> qui pri¬ 
mus dicitur artes Magicas inveniffe. 

Magick is commonly diftinguifh’d into feveral kinds: 
The Natural, which is nothing but a deeper and more 
exaCt Infight into Phyfical Caufes, than that of the ig¬ 
norant Vulgar, whofe way is, to take for Prodigies, 
Effefts, of whofe Caufe they are ignorant, and for real 

Predictions what was foretold to happen by the natural 

Philofopher. 
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Philpfopher. We are told, it, was in this fort of Ma- 
sck that Hermes < Trifnugiftus of old, Zoroafter , and 
feme, others excell’d. The Indians, Chaldeans ? Egyp¬ 
tians* and Perfians\ were alfo very much addicted to 
It; and in this Science, we are allured by Plato, that 
the Children of the Kings of Perfia were educated. 
The. fecond kind ofMagick is what they call Mathe¬ 
matical, which, joining certain fubtile and ingenious U- 
iagesi to the pretended Influence of the Stars upon things 
here below, pretends to produce miraculous Effects. As 
this coincides with Aftrology, of which we are to fpeak 
in the following Chapter, we (hall infill no longer upon 
it: Only we may obferve, that certain Machines well 
made,, and fome pieces of Clock-work, in times oflg- 
• norance pafs’d for effeds of this Magick, and made 
thofe be taken for Magicians who had compos’d them. 
M. Bonuitii , in a Dilfertation whereof a Copy is printed, 
in the 7th Volume of tlu- Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres, of which I fhall make confiderable ufe, in 
the Sequel of this Chapter, fays, kis highly probable that 
the Egyptian Magick, fo famous in the Writings of the 
Ancients, confided in nothing but Difcoveries drawn 
from the Mathematicks and natural Philofophy; fince fo 
many of the Greek Philofophers, who traveil’d on purpofe 
into Egypt % in order to be inftru&ed in the Sciences ot 
■ the’ Egyptians, fuch as Pythagoras , Empedocles , Demo¬ 
critus, Plato , not only brought back nothing but pieces 
of mere natural Knowledge, but did not even alledge 


that any other was there to be acquired. 

But I am perfuaded, that the Magicians of Egypt 
put in practice the molt luperftitious Rites, and this is 
the Idea of them given us bv Mofes. I fhajl not even 
name the other forts cf Magick, which a;e founded 
upon Ulages as criminal as infignmennt, and which lead 
- thofe who are addicted to them into Exceffes, which 


are ihocking to think cf. Thanks to Heaven, fo vile 

aScience is novv-a-days exploded; Men’s eyes at length 

are open’d, to fee the vanity of thofe Superftitions, and 

the telly of reiving upon them ; and if it is ftiii prat- 

tiled by tome of the rude and ahjedt Multitude, yet 

fur: 




i 
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fare it never was in lefs repute, than it is in our 

4 1 • ✓ 

days. ■ 

Let us now come to that Magickwhich conftituted. 
one of the principal Doftrines of the Pagan Theology, 
than which none had more illuftrions Partifails, efpe- 
cially among the Philofophers who lived in the fitft 
Ages of Chriftianity. . ’ 

Magick may be defined, the Art of producing in 
Nature, things above the Power of Man,- : by the affift- 
ance of the Gods, upon ufing certain Words and Cere¬ 
monies. As the Magicians invoked two forts of Di- 
vinities, the one benevolent, and the other malevolent 
and mifchievous, this difference cdnftitiites two forts of 
Magick. The one, namely that which had recourfe 
to the beneficent Gods, was called Theiirgia*-, theo- 
ther, which had no other end but to do milchief; "for 
which purpofe it invoked only the malevolent Genii, 
was called Goetia f.' The wifeft of the Pagan World, 
and their greateft Philofophers, defpifed the latter, as 
much as they •. fteemed the former. This, namely 
theurgy, was, according to them, a divine Art, which 
ferv’d only to advance the Mind of Man to higher 
perfeftion, and render the Soul more pure; and‘they, 
who by meafis of this Magick had. the happinefs to ar¬ 
rive at what they cal Pd Autofjia , or Intuition , a ftate 
wherein they enjoy’d intimate Intercourfe with theGods, 
believ’d themfelves invefted with all their Power, and 
were perfuaded that nothing to them was impoflible. 

Towards this ftate of Perfeftion all thofe afpired, 
who made profcfiion of this fort of Magick; but then 
it laid them under fevere Regulations. None could be 
Prieft of this Order, but a Man of unblemilh’d Morals, 
and all who joined with him in his Operations^ were 
bound to ftrift Purity 5 they were not allowed to have 
any commerce with Women *, to eat any kind of ani¬ 
mal Food, nor to defile themfelves by the touch of a 
dead Body. The Philofophers, and Perfons of the 
greateft Virtue, thought it their honour to be initiated 
into the' Myfteries of this fort of Magick. Their Got~ 

■tia 
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tia was quite different: Every thing render'd it equal!) 
odious and contemptible. The Profefiors of it had 
correfpondence with none but the evil Gem y and em¬ 
ploy’d their Operations only to do mifchief. The Ap¬ 
paratus of their Ceremonies heighten'd the averfion 
which all fober People had to thisMagick. The fob- 
terraneous Places were chofen preferably to others: 
The Darknefs of the Night, the black Vidims which 

they offer’d, the Bones of the Dead, the Ccrpfes with 
which they were furrounded in the Caves; the Infants 
whofe throats they cut, to rake into* their Entrails for an 

infight into Futurity ; all confpired to make it equally 
lhocking and criminal. 

Jamblickusy in hisTreatife ofMyfteries, infills at 
great lengtli upon this Subjed, and his Work fuppofcs 
thro’ the whole, this diftindion between the Theitrgia 
and Goetia , and of the firft he leans to have a high 
efteem. What both of them had in common, is, that 
they equally employed Words, to which they believed 
a certain Virtue to be annexed. Sometimes the mere 
Charm ofthefe Words wrought all the effedt that was 
expeded. Sometimes it was necefiary to add to them 
Compofitions of Herbs•, there was always a neceffity of 
obferving exadly the time when the Sacrifices were 
offered, the Days, the Hours, the afpedt of the Stars, 
the number and quality of the Victims. What puzzled 
them moft, was to know what Divinities they were to 
invoke, what Offerings to prefent to them, what Plants, 
what Perfumes, were moil agreeable to them. And 
indeed, the Dole, if too llrong or too weak, render’d 
the whole magical Operation abortive, as well as the 
omiffion of a fingle Divinity. As one broken String 
difconcerts the Harmony of an Inftrument j juft fo, 
Jamblicbus remarks, one God, whofe Name had been 
omitted, or in whofe honour they had negleded, among 
the other Ingredients that were offer’d, the particular 
Perfume, Herb, or whatever eife was fpecially conie- 
crated to him, defeated the effed of the Sacrifice. 

Pliny ridicules this Superftition with fome Hu¬ 
mour (1), when, after mentioning an Herb, the mere 

(OL.26C4, throw- 
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throwing of which into the midft of an Army, was fuf- 
ficient, they faid, to put it to the rout, he asks, 
“ Where was this Herb when Rome was fo diftrefs’d by 
“ the Cimbri and Tent ones ? Why did not the Per* 
‘ v pans make ufe of it when Lucullus cut their Troops 
lt in pieces ?” Then refuming his ferious air, he ex- 
poftulates with Scipi'o for having drawn together fuch 
quantities of Arms and warlike. Engines, fince one (in¬ 
gle Plant had been fufficient to open to him the Gates of 
Carthage, 

As Paganifm admitted a vaft number of Gods, fome 
of them beneficent, others malevolent; as each had his 
own particular Worfhip and Ceremonies appropriated 
to him ; fo none could obtain a favour from them, nor 
defired fuccefs in their Enterprizes, unlefs they were 
careful to obferve the manner of worfhipping them, as 
it was taught by Religion. This Principle laid down, 
his eafy to fee that both the kinds of Magick above 
named had a plain Conneftion with their Theology, 
and that fuch as profeffed either of them, muft needs 
have been excellent Pagan Theologues. This is what 
makes Pliny fay, that Magick, the Offspring of Medi¬ 
cine, after having fortify’d itfelf with the help of Aftro- 
logy, had borrow’d all its Splendor and Authority from 
Religion. 

They who profefs’d 'Theurgy , did not arrive all at 
once at that date of Perfeftion to which they afpired, 
and they were firft to undergo Expiations •, next, they 
got themfelves initiated into the leffer Myfteries, which 
were as a Preparation for a more advanced State: They 
were obliged to fad and pray, to live in drift Conti¬ 
nence and Self*purification: Then came the high My¬ 
fteries, where their foie Employment was to meditate, 
and contemplate univerfal Nature, who by that time 
difclofed all her Secrets to- them who had pafled thro* 
thofe Tryals. Nero, who was fo foolifh that he would 
needs command the Gods, which he thought there was 
no way of attaining but by Magick, had fuch a high 
efteem for the Magicians (1), that he fent for them from 

every 

ft) Plin. i. 30. c. 1 z. 
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every Quarter, and heap’d favours upon them. 3?ri- 
dateSy for his pains in providing him with them, was 
rewarded with the Crown of Armenia . 

The Pagans were fo fully perfuaded of the Power of 
Magick,. efpecially of the Tbeitrgick kind, and of the 
Efficacy of Myfteries, that they believed thofe Prodigies 
of Valour perform’d by Hercules , Jafon, Cajlor and 
Pollux, and other Heroes, were owing to their initia¬ 
tion into thefe Myfteries. Varro, the moft learned of 
the Romans t was fo convinced of the Force and Power 
of that Magick, that he did not doubt but what Homer 
relates of the Transformation of Ulyjfes *s Companions 
into Hogs, was the effect of Circe *s Inchantments. He 
judg’d the fame way of what was given out concerning 
the Arcadians, who, according to the Story, as they 
were fwinunins* over a Pond were transformed into 
Wolves, and recovered their former figure at the end 
of nine Years, if after abftaining from human Flelh 
during that time, they repalfed the fame Pond. 

I have obferv’d, that in order to fucceed in the Ope¬ 
rations of Theurgy, it was neceflary that nothing ftiould 
be forgot in the Rites and Ceremonies which were pre- 
ferib’d in relation to it: Thus it alio was with the Forms 
of Prayers and other Words that were of neceffity to be 
pronounced; and tho’ thofe Forms were often com- 
pofed of words in a ftrange Language, which were not 
underftood, it was necelfary however to recite them, 
fuch as they were, without omitting one Syllable * as 
was laid in fpeaking of the Evocations and Forms of 
Devoting (i). They were even fo fully perfuaded of 
the neceffity of keeping exactly to the Ceremonial, that 
it was ailedged, if Tullus Hcftilius had confulted the 
Pontif let over the religious Rites, when he undertook 
to bring down Jupiter from Heaven, according to the 
Forms preferib’d in the Ritual of Nnma Porapilius , he 
had not been thuuder-ftruck for an Omiffion in fome 


Punctilio of the Sacrifice, which he offer’d for that end. 
This piece of Hiltory, to mention it by the way, in¬ 
forms us, that Numa, among the religious- Ceremonies 

he 
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lie taught, had prefcribed thofe for Evocations* which 
were a confequence of fheurgick Magick. ' y ;. 

Among thefe Evocations, the moft fo- „ 
lemn, and'at the .fame time the moft fre- 0 / t keU^. 
quently pradlifed, was that of conjuring up 1 •"' 

Souls departed.- The Cuftom of raifing the Manes was 
fo ancient, that its Origin is traced as high as the earlieftr 
periods of time •, and all the Anathemas denounc’d by. 
the facred Authors, againft thofe who confuted familiar 


Spirits, are proofs of the Antiquity of this Pra&ice. 
Among the different forts of Magick which Mofes pro¬ 
hibits, that of calling up the Dead is there exprefly fpe- 


cify’d : Nec fit ... . qui auarat a Mortuis Veritatm . 
Every body know‘s the Hiftory of Saul , who went to 
confult the Witch of Endor , to call up the Ghoft ofStf- 
?«/([). I fhall not enter into the effeft which this 


Conjuration produc’d, nor fhall I examine if it was 
really Samuel who appeared to that Prince, or if it was 
the Devil who deceived him under a borrow’d appear¬ 
ance, or in fine, if the Writch herfelf impofed upon 
him by fome illufion. We know that the Fathers and 
ecclefiaftick Writers are much divided in their Senti¬ 


ments about it, and that there is nothing in Religion 
to determine us to follow the one Opinion rather than 
the other. I only take notice of the ufe of the thing* 
and this, *tis certain, was as ancient, as it \vas univer- 


fally pradlifed. 

Prophane Authors look upon Orpheus as the Inventor 
of this curfed Art, and fo far indeed it is true* that the 
Hymns which are aferib’d to him, are moftlv real pieces 
of Conjuration: But’tis probable that this Praftice came 
from the eaftern People, and was carried into Greece 
with the other religious Ceremonies, by Colonies which 
came and fettled there. Let this be as it will, it is cer¬ 
tain that in Homer *s time, this fort of Conjuration was 
in pradtice, as appears from fome Paflages in the 'Iliad* 
where mention is made of it. Nor was it at that time. 


reputed odious or criminal, fince there were Pcrfons 
who made publick profeffion of conjuring up Ghofls, 

• ■ ' and 


(i) i Sam. xxviii. ver. n, 12. 
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and there were Temples where the Ceremony of Conju¬ 
ration was to be perform’d. Paufanias fpeaks of that 
which was in Thefprotia , where Orpheus came to call up 
the Soul of his Wife Eurydice (i). ’Tis this very 
Journey, and the motive which put him upon it, that 
made it be believ’d he went down to Hell. Ulyjfes’s 
Travels into the Country of the Cimmerians , whirher 
he went to confult the Ghoft of TircfiaSy which Homey 
(o well deferibes in the Odyjfey (2), has all the air of 
fuch another Conjuration ; and the fame may be faid of 
all the other pretended Journeys into Pluto’s Kingdom. 

But ’tis not only the Poets who fpeak of conjuring 
up Spirits; Hiftory likewife furnilhes examples thereof. 
Periander , the Tyrant of Corinth , vifited the Thefpro - 
tiansy to confult his Wife about fomething left with 
her in truft; And Hiftorians tell us, that the Lacede¬ 
monians having ftarved Paufanias to death in the Tem¬ 
ple of Pallas , and not being able to appeafe his Mams 
which tormented them without intermiflion, fent for 
the Magicians from Ehejfaly , who having brought up 
the Ghofls of his Enemies, they banifhed Paufanias' s 
Ghoft fo effe&ually, that it was obliged to quit the 
Country. 

I have no mind to difplay the horrid Rites that were 
pradtifed by thofe who dealt in Necromancy, when 
they raifed the Souls of the Dead : ’Tis enough that I 
have fhew*cf the Union and Connection, which this ex¬ 
ecrable Art had with the Pagan Religion which autho¬ 
rized it. 

We fhall conclude, byremarking that this Phrafe, 
to call up Souls , is not accurate: For what the Magi¬ 
cians, and Priefts appointed in the Temples of the Ma¬ 
nes called up, was neither Soul nor Body, but a fort of 
middle Subftance, between Soul and Body, which the 
Greeks called SJwAcv, the Latins , Simulachrum , Imago, 
Umbra *. When Patroclus prays Achilles to grant him 
the honours of Burial, 'tis that he might not be hindred 

from 

(i) In Bceot. (2) L. 11. 

* The Enghjb Reader may confult for this, Mr. Pope's Note upon 
Hsaer, Uiad 23. v. 92. 
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from paffing the fatal River by the thin Phantoms of 
the Dead: It was neither Soul nor Body that went 
down to the infernal Regions, but thefe Phantoms. 
Accordingly, Ulyfjes fees the Phantom of Hercules in 
the Elyfian Fields, while the Hero himfelf is in Hea¬ 
ven. But I fhall explain this point of the Pagan The¬ 
ology, when I come to fpeak of the infernal Regions. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of AJlrvlogers . 

% 

T H E Ancients are not agreed as to the People 
who have a juft claim to the Invention of Aftro- 
logy. Herodotus fays, it took its rife in Egypt \ and 
’tis agreed, that it was cultivated there from theearlieft 
periods of time ^ but the name of Cbaldaick Science, 
which it has always had, proves that it is in Chaldea 
v/e are to fearch for its Original: accordingly this is the 
Sentiment of Cicero (1). “As the AJJyrians, fays he, 

“ inhabiting vaft Plains, whence they have a full view 
“ of the Heavens on every fide, were the firft who ob- 
“ ferv’d the courfe of the Stars, they too were the firft 
“ who taught Pofterity the effefts which were thought 
“ to be owing to them *, and of their Obfervations have 
u made a Science, whereby they pretend to be able to 
{{ foretel every one what is to befal him, and what 
“ Fate is ordain’d for him from his Birth.” A PafTage 
in the Prophet Ifaiah informs us, that this Art of Pre¬ 
cision by means of the Stars, was very ancient in Chal¬ 
dea, and particularly at Babylon , the Capital thereof: 
Let now the Afirologers , fays that Prophet, (2), making 
an Apoftrophe to that idolatrous City, the Star-gazers , 

: the monthly Prognofiicators , jhmd up and fave thee from 
' thofe things that JJjall come upon thee . 

We fee then, judicial Aftrology was known in Chal¬ 
dea in the earlieft Ages: This is all we can fay for cer¬ 
tain about the Origin of this Science. For how little 
ground ftiould we gain did we.know^ffuredly, as Suidas 

F f fays, 

(2) If. xlvii. 13. 
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fays, that Zoroafier and Oftanes were the Inventers of 
it, fince many Difficulties would ftill remain as to the 
Country of thefe two Perfonages, and ftill more as to 

the Time when they lived ? Teftimonies from Berofus 
and Eupokmus^ cited by Enfeiius (i), inform us indeed, 
that Abraham was well verfed in the Knowledge of the 
Stars, and was Mafter of what was anciently called, the 
CbaUaick Science; but thefe two Authors have not di- 
ftinguifh’d Aftronomy, to which that holy Patriarch 
perhaps applied himfelf, from judicial Aftrology: For 
it frequently happen’d that thefe two Sciences were 
confounded, tho’ the one is as folid and ufeful, as the 
other is vain and frivolous. 

From Chaldea this Science pafled into Egypt , where 
it was very much cultivated, as has been already re¬ 
mark’d ; and from Egypt into Greece: this is the ordi¬ 
nary courfe which Sciences, Arts, and Fables took, 
The Greeks , vain and curious as they were, gave great 
Application to it; and we are told that Chtlo the ha- 
ccdemonian y one of the feven wife Men of Greece, was 
the firft who addi&ed himfelf to it. From Greece it 
was propagated to the other weftern Countries, where 
it made fuch progrefs, that never was any Science more 
univerfally diffiifed. 

I am not to infill upon its Propagation, far lefs upon 
the different Rites which the Aftrologers ufed, to come 
at the knowledge of Futurity by furveying the Stars: 
Nothing is fo frivolous as the Principles they built 
upon. And indeed, what is that pofition of the Hea¬ 
vens which the Aftrologer takes, to ground his Pre- 
di&ions upon ? The ancient Aftronomers had divided 
the Zodiack into twelve portions, and gave Names to 
the twelve Conftellations, of which it was form’d ; but 
they might have had other Names, as they actually had 
in other Planifpheres. The Barbarick Sphere, fays 
Firmicus , was entirely different from that of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and that of the Chinefe again was dif¬ 
ferent from all the three. In the Greek Sphere, the 
Planets bore the Names of feven Divinities j the Ara- 

b'utth 
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lions , who would have thought themfelves guilty of 
Idolatry, had they placed human Figures in the Hea¬ 
vens, put Animals or other things in their room > 

Peacocks, for example, in place of the Twins 5 a Sheaf* 
inftead of the Virgin ; a Quiver, inftead of Sagittarius* 
fsfc All this was quite arbitrary. How comes it 
then that the Aftrologers judg’d of the Temper and 
Adlions of Men from the Names of thofe Planets or 
Conftellations, under whole afpedt they were horn ? 
What ground had they for faying, that he who was 
bom under the Sign of the Virgin, was chafte ? That 
they at whofe Birth Venus had prefided, were galant 
and amorous ? That Mercury infpired with Wit and 
Ingenuity •, Saturn with Wifdom and Prudence •, that 
the Moon made the good Sailors ■, Mars, the Warriors ? 
tf c. Had thefeConftellations and Planets the fmalleft 
Connexion with the Symbols that reprefented them ? 
And how came they to have the fame Connexion in 
Countries, where they were differently reprefented ? 

Farther, who can pretend to take the exact pofition 
of the Heavens, at the moment of any one’s Birth; of 
thofe Heavens where the Scenes are continually fhifting, 
and which are fo immenfely diftant from us ? But why 
attempt to refute thofe Abfurdities ? Numbers of o- 
thers have done it before me, and the Triumph on 
this Subjedt is fo eafy, that there is but little honour in 
the Succefs. In fhort, is it not evident, fo evident I 
mean, as to be able to ftrike the moft opinionative and 
headftrong with Convidtion, that thofe Bodies which 
roll in Spaces fo remote from us, cannot fo exadtly di- 
redt their Influences, that is, the minute Corpufcles 
which fly off from them, (for there is no other way of 
conceiving their Adbion) as to meet with nothing to 
divert them from falling direftly upon our Earth, which 
is but an invifible Point in refpedt of them, where it 
would take them many Years to arrive, even tho* they 
fhould move with the velocity of a Cannon-Bullet; 
upon a Kingdom, a Province, a Town, aHoufe, and 
in particular, upon a Man, who occupies but a fmali 
Space in that fame: invifible point of Earth * How is 

Ff 2 it 
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it conceivable, even tho* thefe Corpufcles fliould come 
into the place where a Child is born, that they 
jhould be able to determine all the Aftions of the Child’s 

4 

Life, with which they have certainly no manner 
of Conneftion ; to aft upon his Thoughts, upon 
his Liberty, &c. ? What wild Extravagance then has 
embolden’d Men to advance, that thefe Influences 
acted fo powerfully upon us, that they determined all 
our Aftions, inclined us to good or evil •, that they 
formed our Tempers, our Inclinations, our Habits ? 
How could it be faid in good earneft, that the Sign of 
the Ram prefided over the Head; the Bull over the 
Gullet ; the Twins, over the Breaft ? the Scorpion, 
over the Entrails; the Fifhes over the Feet: That the 
Lion gave Strength $ that the different afpefts of thefe 
Signs were the Caufes of the good or bad Difpofition 
of our Bodies ? That there was great need of caution, 
.for example, in taking Medicine under the afpeft of the 
Bull, becaufe, as this Animal chews his cud, the Per- 
fon would vomit it up ? With a thoufand other Extra¬ 
vagances which I would be alham’d to repeat. 

We fhall end this Chapter and Book, with one Re. 
fleftion. Would it then be for our Intereft to fee into 
this Futurity, which Men have {train’d fo hard to 
know ? No, furely no ; 5 tis with infinite Wifdoni, 
that God has conceal’d it from us, as Horace fays: • 
Prude ns futuri temporis exilian 

CaVginofa no fie premit Dens . 

Nothing is more moving fior more elegant than what 
Cicero fays upon this occafion(i). “In what deep 
Melancholy had Priam fpent the remainder of his 
“ Life, had he known the lamentable Fate that awaited 
ct him? Would the three Confulfhips, the three Tri- 
umphs of Pompey , have made him fenfible of the 
cc fmalleil: impreffion of Joy, had he been capable to 
cc forefee, what we ourfelves are even unable to men- 
“ tion without fhedding a flood of Tears, that on a day, 
“ after the lofs of a Battel, and the total defeat of his 

“ Army, he fhculd be flain in the Defarts of Egpjt ? 

* 6 And 
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“ And what would Cafar have thought, if he too had 
“ known, that in the midft of that very Senate, which 
“ he had fill’d with his Friends and Creatures, near 
“the Statue of Pompey , in fight of his Guards, 
« he ftiould be ftabb’d with Wounds from his beft 
< { Friends, and his Body be abandon’d, not a Soul 
“ daring to approach it? ’Tis therefore more for our 
“ Intereft and real Good, to remain in our prefent date 
“ of Ignorance, than to know the Evils which are to 
“ come upon us.” Certe igitur ignoratig futuromn 
mlorum melior eft , quam feientia. 



b o o k v. 

Of the Nature of the Gods ; of their Divifion into 

fever al Clajjes, 

A L L that we have feen in the two foregoing 

Books, refpedts Idolatry in general, its Origin, 
its Advances. In the third, we have difeourfed 
of the Worfliip which the Pagan World paid to their 
falfe Divinities ; of all that was fubfervient to that Wor- 
fhip, Temples, Altars, facred Groves, Sacrifices, Priefts, 
Vidtims, &c. In the fourth, we have run overall the 
forts of Divination *, Oracles, Sibyls, Arufpices, Au¬ 
guries, It now remains that I examine, what was 
the Nature of thofe Gods, who for fo many Ages were 
the Objedts of Worfliip to the far greater part of the 
World;, vvho were thofe whom they looked upon as 
their Children ; and laftly, make a Divifion of them 
into different Claffes. In this Book, after Having re-, 
ported the Opinions of the ancient Philofophers con¬ 
cerning the Divinity, I fiiall prove from the moft con- 
fiderable Teftimonies of Antiquity, that notwithftand- 
ing their Refinements, they {till believed that moft o£' 
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the Gods had been Men, fubjed to Death like their 
Votaries j and this Article of die Pagan Theology will, 

I hope, be undeniably proved. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Nature of the Gods. 

T H E R E is nothing in the world about which 

the ancient Phiiolbphers reafoned fo much, as 
about the Nature of the Gods; but we are very 
imperfedly acquainted with their Syilemsand had it 
not been for Diogenes Laertius , and Cicero , who have 
preferved to us the Hiftory of their Opinions, the one 
in the Lives of the Philofophers, the other in his three 
Books of the Nature of the Gods, we ffiould have been 
entirely in the dark about them. ’Tis true, we ought 
to make a great diftindion between thefe two Authors, 
the former being much lefs to be depended upon than 
the latter, who appears fully Mailer of his Subjed: But 
as he has treated it like an Academick, we are often at 
a lofs to find out what is his own Opinion. That learned 
Phiiofopher introduces in his Work three Philofophers 
of oppofite Seds, an Epicurean , a Sioick, and an Aca- 
demicky who difpute about the Nature of the Gods. 
As for the two firft, each of them has a Creed of his 
own, and believes himfelf quite orthodox in exclufion 
of the other ; but the Academick, who will yield to 
nothing but Evidence, Hops them ihort by turns, dif- 
covers to them the fallacy of their Prejudices, and 
thinks himfelf fecure againft Error, only by affirming 
nothing pofitively on either fide. 

We fee plainly that ’tis not in their Syftems we are to 
look for a juft Idea of the Divinity; and if ever they 
wandered in their vain Speculations, as the Apoftle re¬ 
proaches them, *tis efpecially when they attempted to 
ipeak of the Gods. They even (hook off the Yoke of 
the grofs Idolatry of Greece and Rome , only to take up 
with vain Subtilties in its room, or the Syftems which 
they devifed were frequently even v/orfe than Polythe- 
ifm itfelf. And indeed, let us run over the whole of 

Cicero* 
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Cicero's Work; let us examine the Sentiments of the 
philofophers which he has recited with fo much Learn¬ 
ing j we fhall find that they who are the moft orthodox, 
that is, they who fuppofe a Being independent on Mat¬ 
ter, an infinite and eternal Intelligence, a firft Mover 
who gives the World its prefent confpicuous Order ; 
we fhall find, I fay, that they fuppofe at the fame time 
the Eternity of that Matter, and that none of them 
either comprehended or allowed a Creation, as has been 
faid already upon another occafion. This, upon im¬ 
partial enquiry, will be found the amount of the Opi¬ 
nions of all the Philofophers. 

We muft farther obferve, that the Philofophers ftu- 
died the Nature of the Gods, only with a reference to 
things of Senfe, the Origin and Formation whereof, 
they were curious to know ; and inftead of fubjefting 
Phyficks'to Divinity, they only founded their Divinity 
uponPhyficks. Thus, the different Manners in which 
they conceived the Arrangement of the Univerfe, made 
up their different Creeds about the Deity. For, let it be 
faid with Thales, that Water is the Principle of all 
things, and that God is the Intelligence by whom the 
Univerfe was form’d of Water ; it will be replied to 
him, that this Intelligence did not form the Water 
which itfelf made ufe of. If one alledged with Anaxi¬ 
mander , that the Gods had a communicated Exiftence, 
that they are born, and die after long intervals, and 
that thefe are fo many numberlefs Worlds; might it 
not bejuftly faid to him with Cicero (1); How can he 
be allowed to be a God who is not eternal ? 

Let a Difciple of Anaximenes pretend that the Air 
is God, that he is produced, that he is immenfe and 
infinite, that he is always in motion : But how 
could the Air be God, would they fay, fince it 
has no Form, whereas God ought to have a form, 
nay, a moft beautiful Form ? Befides, to fay that he 
is produced, is to fay that he is peri(bable. Anaxagoras, 
the Pupil of Anaximenes , was no doubt nearer the 
Truth, fince he maintain’d that the Syftem andDifpo- 

F f 4 fition 
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fition of the Univerfe, were the effect of the Power and 
Wifdom of an infinite Being; but then that fame wife 
and powerful Being had not made that Univerfe, which 
he difpofed into fuch a beautiful Order. 

If Pythagoras , as Cicero reports (1), believed that 
God was the Soul diffufed thro’ all the bounds of Na¬ 
ture, and he from whom human Souls were derived •, 
befides, that this Syftem is nothing but the pure Mate- 
rialifm of Strato and fome others, how eafy would it be 
to triumph with Cicero , in objefting to him, that if this 
was the cafe, God muft needs fuffer pain, that he would 
be torn and rent in pieces, when thofe Souls are de¬ 
tached from him? Now, a God is incapable offuf- 
fering. Befides, why is the Mind of Man ignorant of 
any thing, if it be God ? 

If Parmenides enters the lifts to prove, that God is 

like to a Crown, a luminous uninterrupted Circle, which 

encompaffes the Heavens: He will be afk’d, with Cj- 
cero , where he finds the divine Figure in that Circle, 
and how Thought can poffibly be there ? If the fame 
Philofopher deifies War, Difcord, Concupifcence, a 
thoufand other things, which, inftead of being im¬ 
mortal, Sicknefs or Sleep, Oblivion, or Time alone 
wiil deftroy; may not fuch Hypothefes as thefe be 
jufliy treateA-after the manner of Vifions and mere 
Chimeras ? 

If Democritus gives the title of God, both to the I- 
msges of Objects which ftrike our Senfes, and to Nature, 
which furnifhes, which conveys thefe Images, and to 
the Ideas with which they fill our Minds ; when after 
this he afferts that nothing is eternal, becaufe nothing 
continues eternally in the fame ftate: Is not this, to 
ufe Cicero's Words, to deftroy, and at once to demolifh 
the Exiftence of the Gods, and all the Opinions which 
eftablilh it ? 

“ As for Plato, fays the fame Author (2), it would 
Cl take a long difcourfe to Ihew how he varies upon this 
ic Subject In his limans , he lays, the Father of this 
6C Univerfe cannot be named \ and in his Books of the 
... “ Laws, 

(0 loc.dt. (2) Ibid. - 
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“ Laws, that we ought not curioufly to enquire .what 
“ God is. When he holds that God is incorporeal, it 
“ is to make way for his Concluflctn, that God is a 

Being abfolutely incomprehenfible, neither capable 
“ ofSenfation, nor Wifdom, nor Pleafure; Attributes 
“ eflential to the Gods. He likewife fays, both in the 27 - 
“ nit-eus, and in his Treatife of the Laws, that the World, 
11 the Heavens, the Stars, the Earth, the Souls of Men, 
“ the Divinities who teach us the Religion of our Fa- 
“ thers, all thefe, he fays, are God *, Opinions, conti¬ 
nues the fame Author, which, confideredby them- 
“ felves, are evidently falfe, and taken all together, 
“ are prodigioufly inconfiftent.” 

Xenocrates again, fays Cicero (1), who had the fame 
Mafter with Ariftotle , reafons no better than he upon 
this Subjeft, ftnee he admits eight Gods, whereof the 
Planets make five : *Sut I have faid enough elfewhere 
of the Opinion of thofe who reckon’d the Stars in the 
number of the Gods. As for that of the Stoicks, who 
added illuftrious Men to the number, I referve it for the 
following Chapter. Nor (hall 1 fay any thing of the 
Opinions of the other Philofophers, fince it is enough 
to know, that they are reducible to three Clafles. The 
firft is that of the Matcrialift-Philofophers, who be¬ 
lieved that mere Matter, void of Senfe and Reafon, 
was capable of forming the World ; whether it was 
that one of the Elements produced all the reft, as Sha¬ 
les afferted of the Water; or, that Matter being di¬ 
vided into an infinity of Atoms, thefe Atoms, by 
dancing fortuitoufly thro’ the infinite Void, at length, 
by a happy Concourfe, ranged themfelves into regular 
Forms, as Epicurus dreamed. 

The fecond is the Opinion of thofe more enlightned 
Philofophers, who rofe to more fublime Conceptions, 
and from the beautiful Order of the Univerfe inferred, 
that it muft needs be the effedt of an intelligent Caufe \ 
but not being able to comprehend a Subftance not ma¬ 
terial, they believ’d Intelligence to be a Property of 
Matter 5 and this Perfection they attributed to the 

setherial 
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ctherial Fire, or to the Fire of the more fubtilized and 
more agitated Matter. 

The third, in fine, is that of thofe PhiJofopliers, who 
finding that Intelligence could not be material, concluded 
that it mult be abfolutely diltinguilhed from all that is 
Body: But at the fame time they believ’d, as has been 
already laid, that Bodies exifted independently on that 
Intelligence, whofe Power was neceflary to the anima¬ 
ting and ranging them into order. 

I fhall add nothing here to what I have Paid elfe- 
where of thofe ancient Egyptian Philofophers, who un¬ 
der the Name of Cneph comprehended a firft Being, 
from whofe Mouth proceeded the primitive Egg, whence 
al! other Beings were derived: Norlhall I dwell longer 
upon this Suhje< 5 t, which refpecis the Hiftory of Phi- 
lofopliy, rather than that of Religion. They who 
wane to be more particularly inftrufted in the Opinions 
of the Philofophers, as to the Divinity, may confult, 
befides Diogenes Laertius and Cicero , the Hiftory of 
Philofophv by Stanley , and Cudwortb’s Ini elk final Sy- 
fiem . Let us come to fomething more particularly re* 
lative to Mythology. 

CHAP. II. 

Wherein the Nature of the Pagan Gods is more 

particularly examined . 

I T was not upon thefe vain Speculations that the Pa¬ 
gan Theology was form’d at firft. On the contrary, 
it was only to poiilh and refine that grofs Syftem, that 
the Philofophers contriv’d fo many different ones of 
their own, *Tis of the Nature of the Gods, as they 
were really theObjecbof the eftablifil’d Pagan Worfhip, 
that I am to difeourfe \ and there occurs an important 
Queftion to be previoufly examined. Had all thefe 
Gods been Men ? or at ieaft, had not fome of them 
been fo ? I am perfuaded that the examination of the 
lecond part of this Queftion. will be thought needlefs. 
Have we not always heard, have we not read in different 

Authors* 
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Authors, both ancient and modern, that illuftrious 
Men had been raifed to the Rank of Gods, had been 
honour’d with a publick Worfhip ? We find fome of 
the Learned, however, who, after having ferioufly ex¬ 
amin’d the Opinions generally adopted, think them 
not always fupported upon a folid foundation •, feme 
] know, who hold that no example can be given of any 
Man, who was worlhipped as a God. ’Tis therefore, 
on this fecond part of the Queftion that I am to en¬ 
large moft, and I hope to prove the thing undeniably 5 
for as to the firft, I don’t believe there ever was any 
Author, either ancient or modern, who thought that 
all the Pagan Gods had been Men. Let us refleft on 
what I Paid, in difcourfing of the Origin and Progrefe 
of Idolatry (1): There I (hew’d, that Idolatry at firft 
was far from being fo monftrous as it came to be in 
After-ages; that the Idea of the firft Being, the Cre¬ 
ator of the Univerfe, having been infenfibiy defaced, 
they had firft affix’d it to lenfible Objefts; that the 
heavenly Bodies, efpecially the Sun and Moon, whofe 
refplendent Beauty made a more vigorous Impreffion 
upon the Minds of Men, and whofe Influences feem’d 
to aft more immediately upon them, had attraded the 
firft Homage, and been the firft Gods j that from the 
Adoration of the Stars, Mankind hadpafled on to that 
of the Elements, the Rivers, the Fountains, and 
in a word, to the Worfhip of uni verfal Nature. I add, 
that this was the Opinion of moft of the Philofophers. 
Cicero , giving the Opinion of Chryfippus (2), (ays, he 
maintain’d that the Air was Jupiter , that the Sea was 
Neptune , the Earth Om, &c. Denique difputat M- 
thera ejfe turn , quern Homines Jovem appellant ; quique 
aer per maria manaret , eum ejfe Neptunum ; terramque 
earn ejfe , qua Ceres diceretur *, Jimilique ratione percurrit 
vocabula reliquorum Deorum. 

Zeno , according to Diogenes Laertius (3), had much 
the fame Notions, fince, according to that Chief of 
the Stoicks, it was the univerfal Soul of the World, 
who affumed different Names, according to the diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent Relations of his Power: That it was called Dios, 
becaufe it is the Spring of all Operations ; Athene , be- 
caufe its Empire is in the Heavens; Hera, becaufe it 
is the Miftrefs of the Univerfe; Vulcan, as prefiding 
over the Fire; and Pofeidon , in fo far as its Power ex¬ 
tends over the Waters. 

Pliny fpeaking of the Divinity, fays, that Men had 
divided it into feveral Parts, in order to worlhip thefe 
Parts feparately, according to their various Exigences: 
Fragihs laboriofa Mortalitas in -partes ita digejfit , 
infinmiatis fu<e mem or, ut portionibus coleret quifque quo 
maxi me indigeret (i). 

What I have now faid, gave rife to thofe divifions of 
the Gods into different Claffes, as we ihall fee afterwards 5 
efpecially into that of Natural Gods, who were the 
Stars and other Parts of the Univerfe ; and of Animated 
Gods, that is, Men who had the honour of Deifica¬ 


tion conferred upon them. ’Tis therefore certain, that 
the Pagan World adored other Gods befides deify’d 
Men, who, as I have proved elfewhere, were only the 
laft Objects of Idolatry, while the Stars were the firft 
Deities of the Pagan World. 

To come now to the fecond part of the Queftion, 
which I propofed to examine, I maintain that there 
were Men to whom divine Honours were really paid, 
and that the Greeks had hardly any other Gods but dei- 
fy*d Men. I begin with the Teftimonv of Herodotus , 
becaufe he is the Author, on whom the Learned before 
mentioned rely for the proof of their Allegation: 
Let us hear what that famous Hiftorian fays, fpeaking 
of the Perfians (2). “ They have neither Statues nor 
<c Temples, nor Altars, and thofe who have them, 


“ they tax with Folly. What I take to be their Rea- 
(c fon, is, that they don’t believe like the Greeks , that 
cc the Gods are of human Race.” A yccXfxxra /xsv ^ vw 

xj (3 uuxc ix ev xoct/aw sroiroum; IfyGoSxt, oCKK% x) roicri uTOJ- 
rj£T*: fA&zitrj a; lucl JoyJsiv on ax. osvS’jjw? 

hiutTzv A; -Shar, zzlctrsp oi ^EaAevec, smi. 

Herodotus therefore fuppofes, that the Greeks believ’d 

the 


(0 L. 2. c.7. 


(2) L. 1. c. 13A. . 
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the Gods derived their Origin from Men, or,/which 
comes to the fame, that they had been Men. -Khali 
not quote particular Paffages from Diodorus Siculus , 
fince, if I were to copy all the Places where he fup- 
pofes that the Gods had been Men, I might, tranlcribe 
the whole firft Books of his Hiftory. It cannot be de¬ 
nied, that he has confidered Saturn , Atlas , Jupiter , A* 
pllo , Bacchus , and the reft, as the Gods, nay, as the 
primary Gods of Paganifm, yet he fpeaks of them as 
of illuftrious Men ; he enters into the detail of their Ac¬ 
tions and Conquefts, and forgets not the Hiftory of 

their Birth and of their Death. In a word, all the Hi- 

* >» 

ftorians, Mythologifts, and Poets, have delivered the 
fame Sentiments with Diodorus , upon this Subjedh. No 
body will doubt but that Jupiter was the greateft Di¬ 
vinity of the Greeks and Romans \ and yet we are told 
the Hiftory of his Birth, and the Stratagem which Rhea 
his Mother made ufe of to refcue him from the Cruelty 
of Saturn. They tell us of his Education, his, Con¬ 
quefts, his Amours, his Offspring ; in fine, of his 
Death, and of the Place where his Tomb was erefted. 
The fame account is given of the other Gods. 

It may be objected, that Poets, at leaft fuch as Hefiod 
and Homer , ought not to be taken into the number of thofe 
whom I cite for proof of this. Truth; but as they did 
not invent what they fay of the Gods, as I have proved 
elfewhere, but only followed the eftablifh’d Notions of 
their Times, they are to be looked upon as the firft and 
moft ancient Witnefles to this Tradition, that theGods 
had been Men. 

Tho* the Philofophers invented different. Syftems 
about the Divinity, as we have feen in the preceding 
Chapter, there were, however, confiderable Sefts among 
them, who embraced the Opinion of deify’d Men.; as 
that of the Stoicks and Platonijls , thofe at leaft, in the 
later times. Cicero , who in his fecond Book of the Na^ 
ture of the Gods difplays fo ingenioufly the Opinions of 
the former, fays, they allowed an univerfal Soul, a Fire 
aftive, vital, intelligent, which animated all Nature*, and 
that every Being wherein any Angular .Virtue was to be 
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fcen, or wherein this aftive Principle Teem’d to manifeft 
irfelf more confpicuoufly, deferv’d the name of Divi¬ 
nity : And by confequence, that this Title ought to be 
conferr’d upon great Men, in whofe Soul that divine 
Fire flione forth with a brighter luftre. 

Jamhlicbus, who labour’d fo much to refine the pre¬ 
vailing Svftem of Paganifm, could not however but ad¬ 
mit a Clafs of animated Gods, and deify’d Men, as we 
lhall fee in another Chapter. Here then are two SeSs 
of Philofophers, who, conformably to the Poets and 
Hiftorians, acknowledge the two Species of Gods 1 have 

mentioned, Gods Natural, and Gods Animated. 

If from the Teftimonies of Greeks , we pafs to thofe of 
the Latin Authors, we fhall find the Opinions I main¬ 
tain, ftill more clearly eftablifhed by their Authority. 
VarrOy as St Auguftin has it (i), went a little too far, 
fince he aflerted, that one would be at a lofs to find, in 
the Writings of the Ancients, Gods who had not been 
Men. Cicero, in like manner fays, that in every period 
of time, it had been a Cuftom to rank among the Gods, 
thofe who had taught Men the ufe of proper Food, and 
other Neceflaries for the prefervation of human Life: 
Non folum h<ec tias, fed iota Pofieritas, reperti alimnli 
gratia, repertores ut Deos omnium clariffnnos honor a- 
vit (2); A deciliveTeftimony, fince it proves not only 
that Men were taken into the number of the Gods, 
but even of the Great Gods. 

It would fignify nothing to object to me, that Cicero 
is not there delivering his own Opinion, but only re- 
prefenting, in the firft Book upon the Nature of the 
Gods, the Sentiments of the Philofophers, whom he af¬ 
terwards refutes; for befides that we don’t find he has 
laid any thing to the contrary, we may at leaft conclude 
from this Paflage, that there were Philofophers who 
maintain’d that moft of the Gods had been Men j and 
this is all I am aiming to prove. 

The Books of Labeo , which Servius fpeaks of [$\ 
would be very proper, were they yet extant, to‘prove 

the 

(1) DeCiv. Dei, 1 . S- (2) De Nat. Deor. 1 .1. (3} Upon 

the third JEncid. 
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(lie fame Allegation: That Work was intitled, of the 
Animated Gods, Be Bits quibus Qrigo Animalis eft, and 
confequently fuppofed the diftindlion I have mention’d 
above, between natural Gods, fuch as the Stars, and 
Gods animated, fuch as Men, whom a kindofConfe- 
cration railed to the Order of Gods. Servius, who had 
read this Work, fays fo in exprefs words: Labeo in Li- 
hr is oui appellantur , de Biis quibus Qrigo Animalis ejt 9 
ait ejfe quadam facra , quibus Anima human* vertuntur 
in Beos , qui appellantur Animates, quod de Animis pant, 
Scrvius fpeaks for himfelf as well as Labeo , fince, among 
the different Etymologies of the word Indices, he gives 
this : vcl eerie Indigetes pint Dii ex hominibtis faEH. 

But it was not only the Greeks and Romans who had 
thefe Sentiments about the Gods* the Phenicians and 
Egyptians had the fame Idea of them. Sanchoniathon , 
of whom I have fpoke in the fecond Book, had in his 
Work compofed the Hiftory of the ancient Princes, 
whofe Merit had raifed them to divine Honours * and 
who are thought by very learned Men to have been the 
Patriarchs themfelves. Philo of By bios his Tranflator 
obferves, that 'Paautus had in like manner written the 
Hiftory of the ancient Gods, \yhich Authors in fuc- 
ceeding Ages had turned into Allegory. Then he lays 
down a diftindlion, which fufficiently proves what l am 
endeavouring to eftablifh, “ The Ancients, fays he, 
€t had two forts of Gods; the one were immortal, as 
u the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, and the Elements; 
4t the other mortal, that is to fay, the great Men, who 
4C by the Merit of their glorious Adtions, or by the Ser- 
“ vices they had done to Mankind, had been advanced 
“ to divine Honours, and had, as well as they who 
M were by nature Immortal, Temples, Columns, a re- 

“ ligious Worlhip, fc? c? 

The fame Truth may be demonftrated from the fa- 
cred Books, which, by informing us that the Sacrifices 
of the Pagans were only Sacrifices to the Dead, fuppofe 
at the fame time, that they to whom fuch Sacrifices 
were offered, had been Men. I might fubjoin the 
Paffageof the Book ofWifdom, wherein mention is 

1 made 
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made of .a Father, who caufes a Figure to be made, re- 
prefenting the Son whom he has loft, whom he honours 
as a God, and who became afterwards a publick Di¬ 
vinity ; but this I have already quoted in fpeaking of the 
Origin and Progrefs of Idolatry (1). In fine, we may 
oppofe to thofe who Hand out againft all thefe Proofs, 
the Authority of the primitive Fathers of the Church, 
and of the Apologifts for the Chriftian Religion * Per- 
fons of Learning who have combated the Pagan Syftem 
with fo much advantage, and, to befure, were better in¬ 
formed in the nature of it than we, who are too remote 
from the time when it was the predominant Religion, 
to be able to judge of it fo well as they. 

The ftrongeft Objection which the Philofophers 
made to them, was, that the accounts which their Poets 
had given of the Gods, were only to be looked upon 
as Fiftions hatch’d from their own Brain *, and that in 
truth, the publick Worfhip was ultimately directed to 
the immortal Beings and fuperiour Intelligences, who 
prefided over and governed the World: As a Proof 
whereof, laid they, Euhemerns [a) was univerfajly re¬ 
puted an Atheift, for having alledged that the Gods 
had been mortal Men. But our Apologifts did not al¬ 
low themlelves to be dazzled with this fpecious Reply: 
They proved to thofe Philofophers that Allegory had 
come too late; that it was a thing of their own Inven¬ 
tion, which they employed only to refine a Syftem e- 
quaUy monftrous and abfurd. They ftiew’d them by 
an uninterrupted and generally receiv’d Tradition, that 
the firft Race of Men who were rude and illiterate, were 
far from having made fuch Refinements in Religion, but 
had, in the fincerity of their Hearts, paid divine Ho¬ 
mage to thofe, who had either taught them the necef- 
fary Arts of Life, or done them fome other important 
Service. And to prove it with more fuccefs, they had 
recourfe to the Teftimonies of Varro, Cicero , and feve- 
ral other Ancients whom I have not quoted ; for this 
Article of the Pagan Syftem is what they have moft , 

enlarged 

(i)L. 3. 

(*} See the following Chapter, where we fpeak of this Author. 
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enlarged upon, and proved with moft Solidity. ’Tis 
then evident, according to thefe different Authors, that 
among the Pagan Gods, there were fome who had been 
Men: But as Objections are raifed againft this Opi¬ 
nion, I (hall propofe and anfwer them in the following 
Chapter. 


CHAP. III. 

Wherein Anfwers are given to the Objections that 
may be raifed againft the Opinion , that feveral of 
the Pagan Gods had been Men j with new Proofs 
to confirm it. 

T H E firft and perhaps the ftrongfeft of thefe Ob¬ 
jections, is, that had it been generally believ’d 
that there were Gods who had been Men, Euhemerus 
would not have been looked upon as an Atheift, for 
maintaining that Opinion in the Hiftory which he pub- 
iiih’d upon that SubjeCt, under the Title of Sacred Hi~ 
ftory. Before we anfwer this Difficulty, ’tis proper to 
let the Reader know fomething of this Author and his 
Work. 

The Ancients are not agreed as to the Place where 
Euhemerus was bom ; but without entering into critical 
Queftions which would carry me too far from my Sub- 
jeft, and upon which, you may confultthe Diflertation 
of Abbe Sevin (a), I hold to the Opinion of Polybius > 
who fays, he was a Mejfenian by Birth. Caffander , 
King of Macedonia {b\ whofe Intereft he efpoufed, 
heap’d Favours upon him, and gave him confiderable 
Pofts. It was by that Prince’s Orders he undertook 
long Voyages, and in the relation he gives of one of 
thefe Voyages, he publiffi’d this Hiftory of the Gods, 
for which he was fo much reproached. This Work, 
and the Latin Tranflation of it-which was done by 
ms , are not now extant \ and *ds highly probable that 

G g the 

(a) See the Mem. of the Acad. Bel. Let. Vol. 8. 

(b) This is the fecond of Alexandfrs SuccefTors; fo that ’tis eafy 
to know when Eubtmtrus lived. 


♦ 
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the Copies of it were fupprefs’d as much as poffible. 
Diodorus Siculus, who had read this Relation, fpoke of 
it in the fixth Book of his Hiftory; but this Book, as 
we know, is loir. Eufebius (i) by good luck has pre- 
ferv’d us a Fragment of it, and from him we quote the 
following Account of it. 

<c Eubemerus being admitted into CaJfandePs intimate 
ie Friendfhip, and for that reafon obliged to execute 
cl Commiffions of Truft from him in remote Countries, 

“ came, as we are told, to the fouthern Parts of Arabia , 

“ called the Happy. From thence fetting fail upon 
cc the fame Ocean (4), he made a pretty long Voyage, 
u and landed in feveral Iflands of that Sea. Among 
cc others he lighted on one which was called the Ifland 
et Panchaia. All the Inhabitants of that Ifland lived 
<c in the practice of an extraordinary Piety, continually 
M offered great Sacrifices to the Gods, and frequently 

brought Offerings of Gold and Silver into their 
“ Temples: The whole Ifland feem’d to be but one 
“ Temple. Eubemerus admired what he was told as 
c< to the Antiquity, and what he himfelf faw of the 

“ Magnificence of their Edifices.There is efpe* 

“ daily on the top of a very high Hill, a Temple to 
“ Jupiter , called *Eriphiiian: They ailedge it was built 
“ by the God himfelf, when being as yeta mere Man, 
“ he reigned over the whole Earth. 

“ In this Temple is a Column of Gold, upon which 
C£ are engrav’d in the Panchaick Characters, the princi- 
“ pal Actions of Uranus , Saturn , and Jupiter . There 

we are informed, that Uranus, the moft ancient King 
cc of the World, had been a juft and beneficent Man, 
“ perfectly well verfed in the knowledge of the Stars, 
cc and the firft who had offered Sacrifice to the Gods of 
4C Heaven ; which was the .Reafon of his getting the 
cc name Uranus or Heaven. His Sons by Vefia his 
6C Wife, were Pan and Saturn , and his Daughters, 
ic Rbea and Ceres. Saturn reigned after Uranus , and 

having 

(1) Pra=p Evan. I. 2. c. 3. 

(*) That is, upon the eaitern Ocean, which walhes the eaft We 

O £-Africa. •* 
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“ having married Rhea , had by her Jupiter, Juno, and 
‘‘ Neptune . Jupiter fucceeded to the Throne of his 
“ Father, married Juno, Ceres, and Themis *, the firft 
“ bore to him the Curetes , the fecond Proferpine , and 
“ the third Minerva . Having afterwards gone to jfo- 
“ bylon , he was entertained there by Belus : Thence he 
u pafs’d into the Ifland Panchaia , and there ereded an 
“ Altar in honour of his Grandfather Uranus . In 
<l his return from that I Hand, he came into Syria, to 
“ the Court of Cafius, who reign’d there at that time. 
“ Thence he came into Cilicia, where in a pitch’d 
“ Battel he vanquilh’d Cilix, who was Sovereign of that 
“ Country. He travers’d other Places befides, and 
u every where was honour’d and revered as a God.” 

This is all that the Fragment cited by Eufebius con¬ 
tains ; but Diodorus had before made mention in another 
place (1), of the fame Jfland of Jupiter ‘Triphilian, and 
of the Names of the Inhabitants of the Country : I give 
you here what he fays of the Temple, the reft not be¬ 
longing to my Subjed. 

u This Temple is very ftately, and wholly built of 
“ white Stones: The Length of it is about 200 Perches, 
“ and of a proportional Breadth. It ftands upon Columns 
u very mafly, and extremely embellifhed by the Sculp- 
“ tor. The Statues of the Gods, remarkable for their 
Jt Largenefs and immenfe Weight, are alfo Mafte'r- 
“ pieces of Art ” 

After fome other Particulars, Diodorus fays, the Pan - 
chaians fhew Characters, which Jupiter, lay they, had 
drawn with his own Hand when he laid the firft Foun¬ 
dations of their Temple. He adds, that this Temple, 
fituated about lixty Furlongs from Panara , the Capital 
of the Jfland, in a delightful Spot of Ground, watered 
with noble Springs, was full of Offerings of Gold and 
Silver, which in procefs of time had been prodigioufly 
accumulated; that the Gates were wrought with Orna¬ 
ments of Gold and Silver, with Ivory, and Wood of 
the Frankincenfe-Tree ; that the Bed of the God was 
fix Cubits long, and four in breadth > that it was of 

Gg 2 mafly 
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mafly Gold, and of finiftied Workmanlhip; that th« 
Table was no lefs magnificent, and near as large as 
the Bed by which it ftood , that at a little diftance from 
. the Bed was erefted a high Column of Gold, with an 
Infcription upon it, in what the Egyptians call facred 
Ch a rafters, containing the Hiftory of Uranus y of Jupiter , 
Diana, and Apollo ; the whole written with Mercurfs 
own Hand ( a ). He lays in another place, that the 
Pancbaians were originally from the Illand of Crete y 
whence Jupiter had condufted them into Panchaia , and 
ordered them to maintain Commerce with the Cretans 

their Anceftors. 

All the Ancients looked upon this Relation of Eu¬ 
bemerus as a Romance, forged out of his own Head, 
and the Author of it as an Atheifl. The Illand of Pan - 
cbaia, according to Plutarch (i), is a Chimasra, and 
no Man, either Greek or Barbarian , ever faw it, any 
more than the pretended Temple of Jupiter ‘Triphilian, 
Cicero examining this Queftion, is hardly more favou¬ 
rable to Eubemerus than Plutarch . 4 c This Queftion, 
“ lays he, has been treated by Eubemerus , whom our 
c< Ennius tranflated into Latin. He fpeaks of the 
6C Death, and of the Tombs of the Gods: Was it his 
tc Defign to confirm Religion, or to fubvert it 

I take not upon me to defend either this Writer or 
his Relation, which carries all the Charafters of a real 
Romance; but as to the Subftance of the Syftem, what 
was there then in it of fo extraordinary or unheard of a i 
nature, to deferve the Reproaches which were thrown 
upon its Author ? Do not all the Poets, the more an- 
cient ones efpecially, fpeak of the Gods as he does? 
Does not Hejiod give the fame Genealogies of them ? 
Does he not tell us that they were born and died one 

after 

(a) Diodorus firfi faid that the Panchaian Charafters had been 
drawn by Jupiter himfelf, and this is likewife the Opinion of Etife’ 
bius and LaSantius, who probably had read either the Relation by 
Eubemnus himfelf, or Ennius's Tranflation: Then the fame Author 
aliens, that they had been written by Mercury. We may reconcile 
thefe three Writers by faying, that as it was by Jupiter s Orders Mtr- 
curyfaew them upon the Column it is as if he had writ them him* 
felf. 

(f) Delfid. Sc Ofir, 
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after another ? Has not Eubemerus (hew*d more Dif- 
cretion than Homer and the other Poets, fince none of 
thofe (hocking Stories of the Gods are related by him* 
which are to be found in their Works ? In the prece¬ 
ding Chapter we have feen how many Authors, even of 
thofe whom we moft regard, had debafed the Gods tq 
the rank of Men, or rather raifed Men to the rank of 
Gods. Had not Cicero himfeif, from whom I have 
quoted a Paflage direftly to the purpofe, the fame Sen¬ 
timents with Eubemerus ? Does he not fay$ (which is 
an additional Proof of his Opinion) that Heaven is 
almoft wholly peopled with Mankind, and that they 
who have the Name of Gods had been Men ? Quod 
totum prope Calum , nonne genere humano completum 

eft? . Eli qui majorum gentium Dii habentur % 

bine a nobis profefti reperiuntur {1 ). 

Diodorus Siculus is fo far from taxing Eubemerus with 
Impiety, that on the contrary he makes ufe of his Au¬ 
thority to prove the Opinion which I maintain. <c The 
“ Ancients, fays he, have tranfmitted to Pofterity a 
“ Diftindtion of Gods into two Claffes. The one, ac-; 
“ cording to them, are eternal and immortal, as the 
“ Sun, the Moon, and other Luminaries: They join 
“ with them the Winds, and all Beings which partake 
“ of their Nature. Thefe they believe have been from 
“ Eternity, and that they are to continue to Eternity. 
“ The Gods of the fecond Clafs were bom upon the 
“ Earth, and arrived at the Titles and Honours of Divi- 
ct nity, only for the Bleffings they conferred upon Men: 
“ Such are Hercules , Bacchus , Ariftaus , and the like: 
“ The Hiftorians on the one hand, and the Mytholo- 
“ gifts on the other, give us very different Accounts 
“ of thefe terreftrial Gods. The Hiftorian Eubemerus % 
u for example, 

It cannot be objefted that this was only Diodorus *s 
own private Opinion, fince he himfeif fays, it was the 
Opinion of all the Ancients * and after having cited for 
proof of it, the Authority of Eubemerus , as we have 
now feen, he fubjoins: “ We might fatisfy ourfelves 

G g 3 “ witfc 


. (1) Be Nat. Dcor, 1 ,1. 
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Ct /with this Pafiage of Eubwerus, taken from his fa- 
<c cred Hiftory ; but to gratify thofe who are curious to 
Cc know what Opinion the Greek Mythologifts had of 
thefe Gods of theirs, I ihall fet before you what we 
find in Hejiod, Homer , and Orpheus." The reft of 
the Book, wherein he had examined what thefe ancient 
Poets laid of the Gods, is loft; but as we have the 
Works of two of thefe Poets, ’tiseafy to fee what Ac¬ 
counts they there give of the Gods : To be fure they 

fpeak of them with kfs Decency than Eiihetnerus. 

But why was he then reputed an Atheift ? We might 
anfwer, in the firft place, that at the time when his fa¬ 
ded Hiftory appear’d, the face of Religion was quite 
changed. The Pythagoreans and Plaionifis , juftly 
fhocked wiih the grols Ideas which the firft Greek Poets 

had given of the Gods, labour’d to turn them into fucli 
Allegories as might diminifh their Abfurdity, as has 
been faid eliewhere. Not being able to hear the Birth 
of the Gods continually founding in their ears, that 
pretended Birth, they faid, was nothing but die Intro- 
duffion of their Wcrfhip into the Country where the 
Poets aflerted they were born. The extravagant and 
ridiculous Idea of a Saturn who devours his own Chil¬ 
dren, was nothing, according to them, but the Emblem 
or all-confuming Time. The other poetical Fi&ions, 
they explained much in the fame way. In this Interval 
appears an Author, who fays, he had feen in an Ifland 
an Infcription engrav’d in very ancient Characters, con¬ 
taining the Hiftory of the Gods; which fpeaks of their 
Birth, their Conquefts, and their Death ; confequently 
he feems defign’d to renew, or rather to confirm by fo 
authentick a Proof, the exploded Opinions of the an¬ 
cient Poets: Is there then any wonder that they looked 
upon him as Impious and Atheiftical ? Will not this 
be always the Fate of every Man who attempts to de- 
fbroy an eftablifh’d Religion ? 

This Anfwer, however fpecious it is, not being en¬ 
tirely fatisfaftory, fince in faft neither Diodorus Siculus , 
nor the Authors whom I quoted in the preceding Chap¬ 
ter, incurred the fame Cenfure as Euhemerus. tho* 

* - » ^ / * « • / 

i they 
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they were pofterior to him, and in the main have faid 
the fame thing with him in relation to thedeify’d Men: 
So that I am perfuaded there were fome Doftrines of a 
pernicious tendency, artfully wrought into Euhemertis's 
Relation. Perhaps he had rejeCed the Gods of the firft 
kind, the Stars, and thofe Intelligences, who, according 
to the Philofophers whom we juft now mentioned, con¬ 
duced them, and were reckoned to govern the World; 
and having reduced all the Gods to illuftrious Men, 
whom it was eafy to fee at bottom not to be trueGods, 
fincethey were born and died like other Men, whereas 
the Gods ought to be eternal and immortal in their Na¬ 
ture, he thereby Tap’cj the whole Foundations of Reli¬ 
gion. And this undoubtedly was what made him pafs 
for an Atheift: For had he admitted tliefe Deities of 
the firft Clafs, and barely recited the Hiftory of thofe of 
the fecond, that is to fay, of the animated Gods, fuch 
as it is in the Fragment we have now remaining, he had 
faid nothing but what may be found in the Poets and 
Hiftorians who have given the Genealogy of thefe 
fame Deities, and have fpoke of their Birth, their Ac¬ 
tions, their Death, and their fepulchral Monuments.' 

It may be objefted to me in the fecond place, that 
Herodotus { 1) makes a DiftinCion between the Worfhip 
which was paid to the Gods, and that which was paid 
to the Heroes, that is, todeify’d Men. Sacrifices, fays 
that Author, were offered to Hercules the Son of Ale- 
mena, as to a Hero \ but to Olympian Hercules, who 
was one of the great Divinities of Egypt, as to a Being of 
an immortal Nature . To this Authority might be 
join’d that of Paufanias, who fays (2), Honours, fuch 
as belong’d to Heroes, were paid to Alexanor , but di¬ 
vine Honours.to Evamerion, whom the Pergamenians , 
authorized by an Oracle, furnamed Tdefphorus. 

I might anfwer firft, that the Egyptian Hercules had 
been a Man, as well as the Son of Alcmena: And the 
fame thing might be laid of Alexanor and Evamerion 
that DiftinCion in their Worfhip being only owing 
either to their greater Antiquity, or to the one having 

G g 4 . been 

. (\) lu 2. (2) In Cor. p. io> 
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been more illuftrious and in higher Reputation than the 
other: But I go farther, and contend that the Heroes 
rofe in/enfibly, and as it were by fteps, till they came 
to the Rank of Gods and received divine Honours j and 
this was the very Cafe as to the Greek Hercules , fince, 
after he had been worfhipp’d for fome time as an Hero, 
he came at length to have perfect Sacrifices offered to 
him; that is. Sacrifices where a part of the Viftim was 
burnt in honour of the God, and the reft was eaten at 
the Feaft which always accompany’d the Ceremony of 
Sacrifice. Of this, the Faft which Paufanias relates, 
leaves no room to doubt. Pbeftus , according to that 
Author (1), upon his arrival at Sicyon, being inform’d 
that Hercules had hitherto been worfhipped not as a 
God, hut only as a Hero, thought this was very un¬ 
becoming, and therefore ordered divine Honours to be 
paid to him: However, that this Innovation might 
not appear fhocking to the Sicyonians , he allowed them 
ft ill to referve a fmall part of the Viftim, to be offered 
to the fame Hercules as to a Hero. From that time, 
adds this Author, they kill a Lamb, and having roafted 
the Thighs upon the Altar, they eat one part of the 
Viftjm, and offer the other to Hercules , as to a Hero; 
infomuch that at this day he is revered both as a God, 
and as a Hero. The two Holidays which were after¬ 
wards kept in his honour, were greatly diftinguifh’d; 
the firft was called Onomata , and the other Herculia. 
ThisFaft undeniably proves, both thattheHeroes arofe 
to the rank of Gods, and that in the time of Pbeftufs 
arrival in Sky on, Hercules was already worlhipp’d as a 
God thro 5 the reft of Greece . For had it not been fo, 
what ground would he have had for his Surprize and 
Indignation l The fame thing may be advanced as to 
Efculapius, ‘Thalaffws the God of Marriage, and feveral 

others, who, as Diodorus Siculus tells us, were taken 

% 

into the number of the Gods, and worfhipped as fuch. 

We muft not imagine that thofe great Men owed 
their Divinity to the Poets alone j it was the People, 
the Pontifs, nay whole Cities that perform’d their A po- 
theofis. Would ever the Authority of the foets have 

(i) Cor. l z. p. 102* feeea 
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been fufficient to caufe a Worfhip to be eftablifh’d. 
Temples and Altars to be eredted to Men, deify’d only 
by them ? This is an Error forged by thofe who look 
upon Homer and Hejiod as the Fathers of the Pagan The¬ 
ology ; whereas in their Poems, they only celebrated 
thofe whofe Worlhip was eftabliftied, and fpoke of them 
in the fame way as the Priefts and People did. Un¬ 
doubtedly, remarks St. Auguftin{ 1), the Apotheofes 
were publick Afts, ratify’d by the Authority of Senate 
and People: Thofe of Julius Cafar^ of Augujlus, and 
other Emperors, are an inconteftable Proof of it. 
Thus the Poets are not the Authors of the Theology, 
of which their Works are full; all they have done is 
only to tranfmit to us the Tradition thereof. 

But if I am now alk’d, who thofe were whom they 
put into the number of the Gods; I anfwer, 1. They 
were the ancient Kings : And as, according to Lac - 
tantius (2), they had no knowledge of any, before Ura¬ 
nus and Saturn , this is the Reafon why they were 
looked upon as the moft ancient Divinities. 2. They 
who had done confiderable Services to the World, ei¬ 
ther by the Invention of fome Art neceflary to human. 
Life, or by their Conquefts and Vi&ories. 3.-The an¬ 
cient Founders of Cities. 4. They who had difcover’d 
fome Country, or had conduced Colonies thither. 
5. Thofe whom Flattery promoted to that Rank, and 
of this number are the Roman Emperors, whofe Apo- 
theofis was order’d by the Senate. In fine, all who be¬ 
came the Objefts of publick Gratitude. 

But altho’ I contend, and hope to prove it in the 
Sequel, that the Gods, not only of the Greeks , but of 
the Nations from whom they receiv’d them, I mean 
the Egyptians and Phenicians , were all of them Men, 
except the Stars, and other parts of the Univerfe which 
Vfere deify’d; yet I am far from giving into the Notion 
of a learned Italian Prelate, who, in his univerfal Hi- 
ftory, whereof we have but the firft Volume (3), fays, 
that by the feveral Gods, of Homer for example, we 
are to underftand the Kings of each particular Country, 

or 

(i) De Civ. Dei, 1 .3, c, 31J (2) L. 3. c. 15. {3) M. Bian, 
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or the Country itfelf where they reign’d : That Jupiter 
is Sefojiris and his Succeflors ; Juno* Syria y Neptune , 
Afia miner ; Apollo , Babylon ; Diana, the Amazons \ 
Mars, Armenia \ Mercury, Phenicia *, Venus, tbelfland 
of Cyprus 5 Minerva , Eeyp/, &c. Upon this Perizo* 
situs may be confulted, who finds it no hard, matter to 
refute that learned Author. 

C H A. P. IV. 

Of the Progeny of the Gods. 

A S there is nothing more obfeure in fabulous Hi- 
ftory, than what concerns the Children of the 
Gods, ’tis proper that this Point be well clear’d up. 
Here denis diftinguiihes the Gods, as we have faid, into 
three CiaiTes. There were eight in the firit j twelve in 
the fecond; and thofe of the third were the Offspring 
of tiic others, as Bacchus , &c. According to this Di- 
fiinftion, his plain, that all thofe are to be looked upon 
2s the Progeny of the Gods, who were neither of the 
firft nor fecond Clafs s but ’tis likewife certain that they 
called by that Name ; 

1. Several Poetical Perfonages, as when ’tis faid that/?* 
cheron was the Son of Ceres \ the Nymphs, the Daughters 
of Achslous ; Love, the Son of Poverty ; and an infinity 
of others. 

2. Molt of the Princes, who were rank’d among 
the Gods, claim’d feme one or other of them for their 
Fathers or Anceftors, as fhall be faid immediately. 

3. They who were the Offspring of the ftolen Em¬ 
braces of Prieits with the Women whom they feduced 
in the Temples. The Temple of Belas at Babylon , 
which Herodotus mentions, was not the only one where 
it was a Cuftom to introduce every Night, one of the 
Sneft Women of the City. The fame Game was play’d, 
according to the fame Hiftorian, at Toehs in Egypt* 
at Palar a in Lycia, and no doubt in feveral other 
Places. Thus wicked Priefts impofed upon the Credu¬ 
lity of the ignorant People, making the Children which 

. iprung 
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fprung from that inceftuous Commerce,' to pafi for- the 
Offspring of the Gods. . 

4. They who were Imitators of the glorious Actions 
of the Gods, and who excell’d in the fame Arts, palled 
for their Sons, as Efculapius , Orpheus , Linus y andfome 

others. 


5. They who were found expofedinthe Temples or 
lac red Groves: Thus Eriftbonius palled for the Son of 
Minerva and Vulcan , as St. Auguftin has remark’d. 

6 . Such asfignaliz’dthemfelves at Sea, were reckon’d 

Sons of Ne-ptune. 

7. They whofe Charafter refembled thatoffomeGod, 
paffed for their Sons. Was one eloquent ? he had A~ 
polio for his Father: Was he fubtle or defigning ? he 
paffed for a Son of Mercury . Thus it was fabled that 
Chione , the Daughter of Dedalion , had been Miftrefs to 
Apollo and Mercury , becaufe Ihe had two Sons, the one 
of whom, Philammon , excelPd in Eloquence 5 and the 
other, who was called Autolycus , was a dextrous Thief. 
In like manner they who were brave, claim’d Mars for 
their Father, as Oenomaus , LereuSy Romulus , &c. Much 
the fame account may be given of thofe who were faid 
by the Poets to be the Progeny either of the Rivers, or of 
the Mountains, as Daphne the Daughter of the River Pe- 
neus ; Oenone , of Cebrenus 5 Avcntinus , TyberinUs , Ina - 
chusy and numbers of others : By whom we are to un¬ 
derhand, as Lattantius explains it, the Children of 

thofe who bore the Names of thofe Rivers or Moun- 

% 

tains. 


8. They whofe Original was obfcure, were reputed 

Sons of the Earth, as Tages , that celebrated Etrurian , 
who was look’d upon as the Inventor of the *tufcan Di¬ 
vination, and of the religious Ceremonies ufed in the 
Auguries. The Giants in fabulous Hiftory, were like- 
wife, for the fame reafon, reckon’d Sons of the Earth. 

9. When any Prince was concerned to conceal a fcan- 
dalous Intrigue, they were fure to father the Offspring 
upon fome God. Thus Pr<etus having got into the 
Tower, where Acrifms King of Argos, affrighted with 

the Predi&ion of an Oracle, had lhut up his Daughter 

Danae ; 
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Dana they fabled that Jupiter had transformed him- 
fdf into a Shower of Gold, to feduce that Princefs, and 
Perfeus pafled for the Son of that God. Juft fo, Amu- 
lius having found a way to convey himfelf fecretly into 
the Prifon where Numitor had confin’d his Daughter 
Rhea Sylvia , Romulus and Remus fprung from the Em¬ 
braces of that Prince with his Niece, were pafled upon 
the World for Sons of Mars. The fecret Gallant of 
Alcmena was taken for Jupiter , and Hercules was always 
look’d upon as the Son of that God. JEneas owed his 
Title of Son of Venus * upon which the Romans fo much 
valued themfelves, to the Report which his Father An- 
cbifes induftrioufly fpread abroad, of his having had a 
Son by that Goddefs in the Forefts of Mount Ida. The 
lame Sentiments we are to have of Caftor and Pollux , 
Leda?s Twins; as well as of a world of others, whom it 
would be tedious to name. Olympias exerted all her 
efforts to make the World believe, that Jupiter was the 
Father of Alexander her Son; but fo long as that Prin- 
cels was alive. People were not fo credulous, nor did 
that lham Story flop the mouth of evil Speakers. 

10. In fine, almoft all the Heroes of Antiquity had 
Gods at leaft for their Anceftors, and they pafled either 
for their Sons or Grand-Sons; for you need but trace 
their Genealogies a little, ’till you find them commonly 
terminating in fome God. 

This is what I had to fay upon the Nature of the 
Gods whom Paganifm introduc’d; they not having 
been all upon an equal level, were diftributed into feve- 
ral Clafles, which fhall be the Subject of the. folio wing 
Chapter. 


CHAP. V. 

jD ijlribution ofthe Pagan Gods into fever al Clajfes. 

A S the Number of the Gods whom the Pagans 

worlhip’d was almoft infinite, if we would fpeak 
of them with any Order, we muft range them into fe- 

vefal Clafles; this is what has been done by Mytholo- 

gifts 
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gifts both ancient and modern, whenever the Queftion 
was about reducing into a kind of Syftem, a Theology 
fo monftrous as was that of the Pagan World. 

Herodotus { 1), after the Egyptians , clafles th&Gods 
into three forts; thus it is he exprefles himfelf with 
relation to Hercules: u Among the Greeks , fays he, 
“ Hercules and Pan are the laft of the Gods ; vwtxtoi 
“ rm ; but among the Egyptians , Pan is a very 
“ ancient God, and of the number of the eight who are 
“ the firft of all: Hercules is in the fecond Clafs, who 
“ are twelve in number; and Bacchus in the third, 
v confiding of thofe who are the Offspring of the 
“ twelve Great Gods.” 

*Tis a pity but this Author had given us the Names 
of the Gods who compofed thefe three Clafles; we 
{hould then have had an exa< 5 t infight into the Egyptian 
Mythology. The Learned, to fupply this defed, have 
diftributed the Gods into feveral Clafles. 

They were divided into Great Gods, Dii majorum 
gentium , or Gods of Counfel, Dii Confuentes or Con~ 
fulentes * and into the Gods of leffer Nations, minorum 
gentium . The former were the great Gods acknow¬ 
ledged efpecially in Greece and Italy. The latter were 
thofe who had been added and affociated with the an¬ 
cient ones, and they were peculiar to certain People, 
Such was the Quirinus of the Romans , the Semo-Sancus 
of the Etrurians , &c. The Greeks acknowledged 
twelve of thefe Great Gods, whofe Names Ennius has 
preferv’d to us ; Juno , Vejla , Minerva , Ceres, Diana , 
Venus, Mars , Mercury , Jupiter, Neptune , Vulcan , and 
Apollo . 

Juno, Vejla , Minerva , Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars , 

Mercurius , Jovis, Neptunus, Vide anus, Apollo . 
Each of thefe Gods prefided over one Month of the 
Yearj Juno over the Month of January j Neptune , 
over February , and foof the reft: Or elfe over each of 
the Signs of theZodiack, as we learn from Manilius (2) j 
which comes to the fame thing. Oneof the Whimfies 

of Alexander was, as Arrian has it, that he would needs 

bp 


(1} L, 2. c. 145. (2) Aftr. 20. 
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be admitted into the number of thefe great Gods, and 
fb make the thirteenth in this firft Clafs. 

2. The Romans added eight more to the number; 
thefe were the feleft Gods, Selefti ; Janus , Saturn , the 
Genius, Sol the Sun, Luna the Moon, Pluto, Bacchus, 
and the ancient Vejla, or Lena, the Earth. Thefe 
Grods had a privilege exclufive of others, to be repre- 
fented in Gold, in Silver, and in Ivory ; which is to 
be underftood only of the later times; for in the begin¬ 
ning, as has been already remark’d, they ufed nothing 
in the Figures of the Gods but Timber, or fome fliape- 
iefs Stone. Potius Lignea, lays Pliny (1), aut fift ilia 
Deorum fimidachra, in Delubris dedicata, ufque ad de- 
viftam AJiam ., unde irrepfit Luxuria . 

3. Then came the Gods called Semones, or Semi-bo- 
mines, or Semi-Dii, who were believ’d not of Dignity 
enough to be Inhabitants of Heaven, tho’ they de- 
ferv’d a better place than the Eartli; as Priapus , Hip - 
pona, Vertumnus, and all the Heroes in particular. 

4. There were common Gods, who were thofe who 
favour’d all Parties; as Mars, Be!Iona, Pi ft cry. Fortune: 
Or who were adored in every Place, and among all Na¬ 
tions ; as Vejia, or the great Mother of the Gods: and 
thus it is that thefe were aiftinft from the Gods called 
Topical, who were worfhipped only in certain Places (a), 
as AJlarte in Syria ; Derceto and Semiramis among the 
AJjyrians *, Quirinus, at Rome •, Faunus , among the 
Latins ; Tagcs by the LuScans, and Sancus among the 
Sabins. Thus again, the Egyptians adored Ifis and 0 - 
ftris ; the Mauritanians , Juba ; the Carthaginians , U- 
ranus ; the Sicilians, Airamus\ the Athenians, Minerva ; 
the People of Ddpbos, Apollo ; thofe of Naxos , Bacchus ; 
thofe of Cos , Arijlaus ; thofe of Lemnos, Vulcan ; thofe 
of Paphos , Venus . Such again was Lheutat among the 
Gauls, Endoveliicus among the Iberians , Mars among 
th e Thracians, Adad among the AJfyrians , Taraxippus 
among the El cans, Coronis among the Sicyonia\is, Za- 

rnolxis 

(•) k 34 - 

(a) This Wocomes from the Greek 70ms, a Place. 
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mlxis among the 'Thracians , not to mention a vaft many 
more whofe Names are lefs known (a). 

5. Farther, there were in every Country the Godl 
Indigetes, fo called, either becaufe they had an Attach-: 
ment to certain Places, quafiin locodegmtes ; or becaufe 

they were ready to liften to thofe who needed their 
Aid, quia faciles invocari ; or to denote that they were 
of the Country where they were invoked, quafi Indigene ; 
or becaufe it was not allowable to call them by their 
proper Name, quia indigetari nefas ; for the Learned 
give all thefe Etymologies to the Name of thefe Gods. 
Indigetes (b). 

6. There were, befides, the Gods denominated Cabiri, 
as you would fay afibdated, fuch were Proferpine , Pluto, 
&c. And in the fame rank were placed, the Coryban - 
ta, the Ciiretes , and the Idai Daffylu 

7. The Dii Palici , whofe Worfhip was famous efpe- 
cially in Sicily ; and the Patecci, whofe Figures ferv’d 
for Ornaments to the Prows of Ships, whereof they 
were the Patrons. 

8. They ador’d likewife the Dii Penates and the 
Dii Lares the Houfes of private Perfons ferv*d them 
for Temples and Sanctuaries, as the Crofs-Streets were 
the Places where they worfhipp’d the Gods Compitales. 

9. They acknowledg’d Gods of the Woods, of the 
Fountains, of the Rivers, and of the Sea; fuch as 
the Satyrs , the Nymphs , the Naiads , the Sirens, the 
Nereids , &c. 

10. There, are Authors who divide the Gods only 

into three Claffes: Thofe whom the Poets have in¬ 
vented, are inthefirft; thofe of the Philofophers take 
up the fecond •, and thofe of the Legiflators and Poli¬ 
ticians, the third (c). it. 

(n) See Lilia Gy r a/di, Synt. 10. 

(b) Servius upon the twelfth. Book of the JEveid, thus fpeaks of 
the Name of thefe Gods: Indigetes duplici rations dicuntur ; <uel ft- 
cundirn Lucretium quod mtllius rei eoeant . 

Jpfa fuis pollens opibus, nil indiga nojlri. 

Vel quod nos eorum indigenous, unde quidam Deos cmnss Indigetes ap- 
pel lari volant. Alii Patriot Deos diet debere tradunt, alii ah invoca¬ 
tions diet os volant, quod ir.dcgito eft prccor & invoco , vel ccrte Indigit e$ 
/tint Dii ex hominibusfa fit, & Dii Indioifes, quajiin Diis agentes, 

(c) Varro &Sca.*vola, apud Aug. de Civitgte Dei, 1 . 4. 
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11. Others divided Heaven into fix teen Manfions, 
and placed Gods in each (a), calling thofe ajtwoi who 
were not included in any of thefe Spheres. 

12. Cicero (1) diilributes all the Gods into three 
Clafles; the firft is that of the celeftial Gods, who may 
likewife be called Majorum gentium Dii: The fecond 
is that of thofe who had been raifed to that Dignity by 
their Merit, who may be called the Demi-Gods and In - 
iigetes i the third is that of the Virtues, which exalt us 
to Heaven, and have themfelves been deify’d. 

13. Varro maintained that there were Gods known, 
and Gods unknown, and to thefe two Clafles he re¬ 
duced all the Gods of the Gentiles . In the firft were 
thofe whofe Names, Funftions, 13 c. were known j as 
the Sun, the Moon, Jupiter , Apollo , and the reft. In 
the fecond were placed thofe, about whom nothing cer¬ 
tain was known, and to whom, neverthelefs, Altars 
were raifed, and Sacrifices offer’d. The Philofopher 
Albricus (2) look’d upon the feven Planets, as the 
feven primary Gods of the Pagan World, whom he 
ranged in this Order, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Venus, Mercury , and Luna, the Moon. Paufanias (b), 
Cicero, Hefycbius, and feveral other Authors, fpeak of 
Altars raifed to unknown Gods; and we fee in th eAfts 
of the Apoftles, that St. Paul fays to the Athenians: As 
I pajfed by and beheld your Devotions, I found an Altar 
\with this Infcription , To the unknown God, ccpuru ®su. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worjhip, him declare I unto 
you (3). Epimenides, that great Prophet of the Cretans , 
was he who founded this Superftition. Being confulted 
by the Athenians how they might appeafe the Gods, 
and put a flop to the Plague which was laying their 
Country wafte, he anfwer’d, that they were to let go 
into the Fields, black Sheep, and caufe the Priefts to 
go behind them and mark where they flopp’d, and 
there offer them up in Sacrifice 5 and from that time, 

as 


<*)„ Martianus , fee Ljlio Gyraldi , Synt. 10. 

(t) DeLeg. 1 . 2. (2) Delmag. Deor. 

(b) Paufanias in Eliacis, dyvurev QsSp Deorom ignO' 

toram Aras. 

(3) A£ts xvii. 23. 
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as Diogenes Laertius remarks, feveral Altars were to be 
feen in the. Fields, ere&ed to unknown Gods (a) $ that 
is to fay, from the twenty-feventh Olympiad, according 
to that Author, or if we take Suidas* s Authority, from 
the forty-fecond. 

14. Clemens of Alexandria (i) thought all the Pagan 
Gods might be reduced to feven Gaffes. In the firft 
he reckons the Stars; in the fecond the Fruits of the 
Earth, and the Gods who prefide over them, Ceres y 
Pomona , Vertumnus , Bacchus , &c. The third includes 
the Gods of Punilhment and Correction, as the Furies , 
and others. In the fourth he placed the Gods of Paf- 
fions and Affections, fuch as Love, Shame , &c. The 
Gods of Virtues, as Concord, Peace, (Ac . according to 
him, form’d the fifth Clafs. The Great Gods, whom 
they term’d Dii majorum gentium , had but the fixth. 
Laftly, the falutary Gods, as Mfculapius, Hygieia , Te- 
hfpborus , and fome others, were thofe of the feventh. 

15. Jamttichus the Platonick Philofopher, divided 
the Gods into eight Claffes (2). In the firft he reckon’d 
the Great Gods, who, tho’ invifible in their Nature, 
are prefent in all the parts of the Univerfe, meaning, 
no doubt, that univerfal Spirit of whom we have al¬ 
ready fpoke. Superior Spirits, whom he named Arch¬ 
angels, poffefs’d the fecond. Other Spirits of an infe¬ 
rior Order, the Angels, made up the third: In the 
fourth were the Demons. They whom he calls greater 
Archons, that is, the Genii who prefided over the fub- 
lunary World, and over the Elements, were in the 
fifth •, and the leffer Archons, whofe Power extended 
only to grofs terreftrial Matter, in the fixth. The He¬ 
roes form’d the feventh ; and laftly, the Souls of Men 
rank’d among the Gods, were in the eighth. See for 
this, the following Chapter. 

16. Other Phiiofophers of the fame SeCfc compre¬ 
hended all the Gods of the Pagan World, or if you 

will, 

(a) Ex eo tempore per agros Atticas ane fine nomine Dei vife- 
bantur. Diog. Laert. 

(1) InProtrept. (2) De Myft. Se£t 2. e. i. , 

Hh 
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will, all the Genii> under two Ciaffes. Thofe whom 
they defignd Immaterial, and Cxxtoi or Material, 
occupy’d the firft; and thofe whom they called Mun* 
da?ie 7 or Supranmndane , the fecond. 

17. Some will have it that Mercury called Trifme- 
giftus, allowed three Claffes of Gods. In the firft were 
thofe whom he named Celeftial; in the fecond the Em¬ 
pyreal, and in the third the Etherial. That cele¬ 
brated Author, *tis faid, had compofed a thoufand 
Volumes upon the Gods of the firft Clafs, and an hun¬ 
dred upon each of the other two. 

18. Again, the Gods were divided into publick and 
private ones. The firft were thofe whofe Worftiip was 
eftabliftied and authorized by the Laws. The fe- 
cond, they whom every one chofe to be the Objefts of 
his own private Worftiip. Such were the Gods Lares> 
the Penates , and the Souls of their Anceftors, whom 
every private Man was allowed to worlhip, in what 

way he had a mind. 

* _ 

19. The mod general Diftribution of the Gods, is- 
into Natural, and Animated ones. By the former are 
underftood, the Stars and other Phyfical Beings ; by the 
latter, Men who by their Heroifm, won divine Ho¬ 
nours. But this, however, does not comprehend all 
the Gods, fince the Genii of different Orders, of whom 
we ftiall fpeak in the next Chapter, are not included 
in it. 

20. In fine, the laft, which is what I am to follow is 
treating of the Deities of the Greeks and Romans , is 
the Divifioii of the Gods into Celeftial, Terreftrial, and 
Infernal. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Nature of the Genii or Demons. 

I N the firft Chapter this Book we have given the 
Sentiments of the Philofophers about the Nature of 
rhe-Gods \ in the fecond and third, the Opinions of the 

Poets and Hifterians. We have told you in the fourth, 

who 
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who they were who pafled for Children of the Gods. 
In the fifth, we have feen the Diftribution of the Gods 
into various Gaffes. We are now to examine what fbme 
Philofophers underftood by the Genii or Demons. 

The Platmck Philofophers, in the Jater Ages ofPa- 
ganifm, being attach’d to Theurgick Magick, which, 
according to them, raifed the Soul to the moft fublime 
Speculation, and enabled it to contemplate the Deity 
himfelf, with whom it brought Man into a moft intimate 
Union, as has been faid in the preceding Book; they, 

I fay, propagated the Dodtrine of Genii, or Demons, 
whole Power extended over this lower World, and in 
particular over Man. Porphyry, the moft celebrated of 
thefe Philofophers, wrote a long Letter to Anebo , an E- 
ffptian Prieft, requiring he would give him light into 
the moft important Subjects of Religion, and particu¬ 
larly as to that of thofe Genii. Jamblichus his Dif- 
ciple, under the name of Abamon , another Egyptian 
Prieft, and Anebo's Mafter, anfwer’d this Letter ; and 
this Anfwer is the Subjedt of that Author’s Book -of 
Myfteries. 

As Porphyry's Letter is nothing but a Confutation, 
that Philofopher does not always difcover in it what are 
his own Sentiments; for having a mind to deal ten¬ 
derly with the fcrupulous Confcience of Anebo , who 
looked upon all the Queftions which he propofes to 
him, as fo many Myfteries of Religion, he feems to lay 
them before him, only as Doubts in which he wanted 
to be refolv’d. At prefent, I have only occafion for 
what relates to the Genii \ thus leaving the other Sub- 
je&s treated in that Letter, I fay. Porphyry , tho* he 
has deliver’d himfelf with referve, has yet inform’d us 
m many Particularities about the Nature of thofe'Spi¬ 
rits. and the Effedts that are attributed to them. Firft, 
fays he, we are not to fettle their refidence in the IE- 
ther, or that pure Air which the Gods inhabit, but m 
an Air more grofs, or even in our earthly Globe. Pie 
dares not even aferibe to the Demons, all the Impoi- 
tures and bad Adtions which are laid to' their charge, 
and with which that Philofopher is juftly liiock’d ; but 

PI h 2 being 
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being unwilling to fpeak his mind openly againft a re- 
! d Opinion, he owns that there are good Genii, 
tho’ at the fame time he is perfuaded, that in general, all 
the Demons have a lhare of Imprudence and Folly. 

After having made this Diftinftion between the De¬ 
mons and the Gods, that thofe have Bodies, whereas 
thefe have none, he interrogates Ando , whether the 
Men who predift future Events, or who produce fome 
other wonderful and extraordinary Effeft, ought to 
afcribe the Caufe thereof to their own Souls, or to thofe 
Intelligences: But he himfelf decides theQueftion, and 
feems perfuaded that fuch Effefts are to be attributed 
to the Genii \ which makes him fay, that fome Perfons 
believe there are a certain Order of them who hear our 
Prayers, but who after all, are capable only of carrying 
on Impofture and Delufion ; that thefe Spirits affume 
all forts of Forms, transform themfelves into various 
Shapes, and imitate the Gods themfelves, the Demons, 
and Souls departed: That thefe Spirits are they who 
work all manner of Wickednefs, without producing 
any Good ; that they give bad Counfels, fet themfelves 
in oppofition with all their might to good Aftions, and 
bear a remarkable hatred to virtuous Perfons; that they 
love the fcent of Flefli, and of the Blood of Animals, 
and that they delight in being flatter’d. He conies at 
laft to mention all the Jmpoftures of thefe malignant 
Spirits who delude Mankind, whether they fleep or 
wake. 

This Letter is artfully written, and there can be no 
doubt, but Porphyry therein declares himfelf againft the 
Exiftence and Power of thefe Genii he fpeaks of. And 
yet it would feem in fome places, that he admits them, 
and that he is not always reprefenting the Sentiment of 
others, but his own, as St. Anguftin obferves, who has 
examin’d the Contents of this Letter (1). tc That Men 
44 fliould menace the Gods, and that thefe Menaces 
“ fliould terrify them into a Compliance with their De- 
“ fires, thefe are things, fays that Father of the Church, 
“ which raifie Porphyry 's juft Admiration 5 but under 

“ pretext 
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“ pretext of wondering at them, and of enquiring, into 
“ their Caufes, he plainly enough infinuates, that they 
“ are the Operations of thofe Spirits, whole Qualities 
“he before reprefented according to the opinion of 
“ others; (educing Spirits, whofe Vices have made 
“ them fo, and not their Nature, as he himfelf fays 
“ and thinks.” 

Be that as it will, Jamblichus anfwers this Letter Ar¬ 
ticle by Article, and (peaking in the ninth Section, of 
what regards the Genii, he feems equally perfuaded of 
their Exigence and Power. He introduces himfelf 
with ail acknowledgment, that this Subject is very per¬ 
plexed, and lies under great Difficulties. For, fays he, 

’tis believ’d that every Man may have his Demon,'ei¬ 
ther by the Influence and Afpeft of the Stars which pre- 
fide over his Birth, or that is aflociated to him by The- 
urgick Magick. He adds, that the firft of thofe Means 
has nothing in it but what is natural, but that the fe- 
cond depends upon Caufes fupernatural; and he fe- 
verely cenfures the Author of the Letter, tho’ he does 
not name him, for having mention’d only the firft of 
thofe Means, on which he makes all his Difficulties to 
turn, without ever touching upon that which is the only 
true one. Then having prov’d the uncertainty of what 
is called Horofcope , and ^11 the other Arts of Aftrology, 
he Ihews that Theurgy, and nothing elfe, can lead to any 
certain Knowledge. u ’Tis not then, concludes he, 

“ from the pofition of the Stars at the time of our Birth, 

that we have the Genius fent to us, who is to prefide 
u over our Life: He had an Exiftence before us, and 
“ he it is who at the moment of Conception, makes 
“ himfelf mafter of the Soul, and unites it to the Body. 

“ All our Thoughts proceed from him, and we only 
“ aft conformably to the Ideas which he gives us (a). _ 
4< In fine, he governs us intirely, till the Sou! train’d 
“ up to Perfection by the Speculations of Theurgy , or 
“ of that divine Magick which unites us with God, is 
“ releafed from the bondage of this Genius , who then 
“ either abandons, or becomes a Slave to the Soul in 

H h 3 “ its 

(a) See the VI and Vllth Chapters of the ninth Scftion. 
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14 its turn. This Demon, continues Ja?nblichus (1), 
ct is not ourfelves, it is a Being independent upon us, 
cc of an Order fuperiourto our Soul, and not a part of 
ct it, as Porphyry Teem’d to think. As he is not fent 
“ to us from any particular part of the Univerfe, fuch 
tc as the Stars, &c. but by the Univerfality of Nature, 

* c he prefides over all our Thoughts, over all our Ac- 
“ tions, and over all our Affections; Thus, there is no 
“ occa/ion, as the Author of the Letter infinuates, for 
ct our having feveral of them, the one for Health, 

44 the other for Beauty, £5? c. one alone fuffices, and *tis 
iC ridiculous to admit one for the Body, and another 
cc for the Soul: In vain therefore it is, that fome Per- 
ct fons have infiituted different Forms of Prayers for 
<e their Genii ; there is no need of any more than one, 
cc fince God who fends to each of us our Genius , is one 
44 in his Nature.” 

Thus rezknedJamblicbuszgainQ: his Mafter Porphyry i 
who did not leem fo fully perfuaded as he, of the Ex-, 
iftence of thofe Genii . As this myfterious Philofophy 
drawn from Plato's School, and fupported by fome 
Doctrines of the Chriftian Religion ill underftood, made 
conhderable progrels in the two firft Ages of the Church, 
the primitive Fathers apply’d themfelVes to combat it, 
and found it no hard matter to triumph over the vain 
Reafonings of the Scpbifis who maintain’d it. 

Apuleius, in the Work which he conipofed upon the 
Demon of Socrates , which was, according to him, one 
of thole Genii we have been now fpeaking of, after 
having told us that they were Spirits who had never 
been united to any Body, thus lays open to us the Of 
pinion of Plato upon this Subject “ Of thofe De- 
“ mons, lays he, Plato reckons that every Man has his 
44 own, who is his Guardian, and the Witnefs not only 
44 of his Atftions, but of his very Thoughts •, that at 
44 Death, the Genius delivers up to Judgment the Per- 
“ fon who had been committed to his Charge; and if, 1 
44 when the Perlbn is interrogated by the Judge, his I 
<6 Anfwer is found not agreeable to Truth, the Genius 

cenfures and reprimands him very feverely, as on 

(1) CL 8. “ the 
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the other hand, he pronotmces an Encomium upon 
“ him when what he lays is true; and *tis upon 
“ the Approbation of the Genius that the Doom is pro- 
“ nounc’d ; for this Demon knows whatever paffes in 
“ the Man, even his moft fecret Thoughts ” 

' Tho* Plato and Jamblichns were of opinion that every 
Individual had but one of thofe Genii to conduft him, 
and prefide over all his Aftions, other Philofophers, 
however, of the fame School, were perfuaded that we 
had two, the one good, and the other bad; this is what 
we learn from Servius . That learned Commentator, 
upon this Paflage in Virgil: Quifque fuos paiimur Ma¬ 
nes (1), fays : Volant unicuique Gen him appofitum , Da¬ 
mn em bonum & malum ; hoc eft, rationsm qua ad me- 
liora femper hortatur , & Libidinem qua ad pejord \ hie 
eft Larva £? Genius malus \ ille bonus Genius & Lar: 
“ They will have it that every one has two Genii, the 
“ one good, and the other bad ; that is, Reafon which 
“ always excites Men to Good, and Lull which 
“ prompts them to Ill: The latter is what they call 
“ Larva, or evil Genius ; the other good Genius , or 
41 Lar” 

The Opinion of the Exigence of thefe Genii is an- 
cienter than Plato , and it would be difficult to trace 
out its Original. Perhaps it was brought from the fame 
Source whence the Author of the Book of Enoch , of 
which we have treated (2), had taken what he relates 
of the Angels; that is, from the Tradition, tho’ cor¬ 
rupted and altered, of the Rebellion of thefe Angels, 

that as it will, it was an Opinion generally received, 
that there were multitudes of thefe Spirits, inferiour 
indeed to the Supreme Being, to whom they were a 
kind of Minifters and Mediators, but fuperior to Man, 
whole Guardians they were. 

The Gods, faid feme Philofophers, are removed at 
too great a diftance from Men, to be capable of holding 

any correfpondence or union with them \ and it is 
only thro* the Intervention of thofe Powers of a 
middle Nature, between God and Mail, that this Cor- 

H h 4 refponder.ee 

(1} iEn.V 6. v. 74.3, (z) L. 2. c. 5^ 
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refpondence and Union can be eftablifhM. It is they 
who prefent our Prayers to the Gods, who lay 
our Vows before them, and who at the fame time 
communicate to Men the Bleffings which thefe fame 
Gods vouchfafe to difpenfe unto them ; falfe Di¬ 
vinity in its Principle, lince however perfect a Creature 
is conceived to be, there will always remain an infinite 
Diftance between God and him; fad Divinity, in its 
Confequences, lince it fuppofed reclufe Deities, who 
being fhut up in the Heavens, were not every where 
prefent themfelves by their Immenlity, but had need 
of the Miniftration of other Powers, to know and re¬ 
lieve our Exigencies; Divinity, in fhort, which ftrangely 
perverted what the Scripture fays of the Angels whom 
God has eftablilhed as his Ministers: §)ui facie Angelas 
fuos Spiritless &c. 

It muft however be allowed, that for any thing that 
appears, thofe Philofophers did not believe the Genii or 
Demons to have been Gods; but as Idolatry fet no 
bounds to Superftition, thofe fame Genii were after¬ 
wards looked upon as Divinities, and had their lhare in 
the Worlhip which was paid to the Gods. Hence the 
Temples, Chapels, and Altars, which Antiquity in¬ 
forms us to have been confecrated to them : Hence a- 
gain thofe Infcriptions fo common : Genio Loci , Genio 
Augufli , Junonibus , &c. ’Tis true, thofe Genii were 
reckon’d in the loweft Clafs, and among what Ovid 
calls, the Plebeian Gods * ; but neverthelefs they had 
their Altars and Sacrifices : For the very Reafcn 
which was given for worlhipping them, was founded 
upon the Refinements of fome Philofophers, who gave 
out, as lhall be laid in the Reflections upon Idolatry, 
that God Supremely hanpy, was incapable of any de¬ 
gree of Refentment; but that thofe intermediate Beings 
between God and Man, were often peevifh and out of 
humour, wherefore it wasneceflary to offer Incenfe and 
Victims to appeafe them. 

Every Man therefore, according to the Principles of 
this Theology, had his particular Genius , or even two, 

accord- 
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according to fome Ancients; and this Is what makes 
Pliny fay, as we have already obferved in fpeaking of 
the Progrefs of Idolatry (i), that the number of the 
Gods, for he exprefly takes into the number the Genii r 
and Jttttones, who were the Genii of the Women, was 
fo great, that they were more numerous than Men. 

Of this number was the Genius of Socrates , upon 
which Plutarch and Apuleius have each of them com- 
pofed a particular Treatife; a Genius , who, as he him- 
felf faid, forewarn’d him when his Friends were going 
to engage in any bad Enterprize, who flopp’d him, 
hinder’d him from Aftion, but never put him upon it. 
Dvoinum quoddam , fays Cicero, fpeaking of this Demon, 

quod Damonem appellate cut fetnper paruerit y nunquam 

impellent /, f<epe revocanti . But after all the Reafon- 
ings have been about this pretended Demon, I adopt 
the Opinion of the late Abbe Fraguier, who, in a Dif- 
fertation printed in the fourth Volume of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres (2), afcribes all that has been faid a- 
bout it, to the Wifdom and Prudence of that Philofo- 

phcr, which made him forefee many Things, which a 
Man of lefs Difcernment than he would never have 
thought of j for Prudence, fays Cicero , is a kind of 
Divination. “ Tis very probable then, concludes that 
“ learned Academick whom I juft now named (3), that 
“ the Demon of Socrates , a Demon, of which fo many 
“ various' Accounts have been given, fo as even to 
cc make it a queftion whether it was a good or bad An- 
“ gel, meant nothing, after all, but the Prudence and 
u Wifdom of Socrates, in piercing intoFuturity; which 
<c Socrates , according to his ironical turn of Mind, re- 
“ duced to pure Inftinft, which, in the Poets and Rhap- 
“ fodifts is poetical Fury, in the Diviners prophetick 
u Fury ; and which, filling both the oneand the other 
“ with an Illumination, which is the Mean between 

/ f 

i£ Knowledge and Ignorance, fometimes enables them 
“ to hit right.” 

(1) L. III. {2) P.360. (3) P. 371. 
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CHAP. VII. 

General Reflexions upon Idolatry. 

W E have feen what fort of Gods they were whom 

the blinded World adored. What a mortify¬ 
ing Spe&acle to human Nature! to fee, for more than 
two thoufand Years, the whole Earth filled with Tem¬ 
ples raifed to vain Idols, where innocent Victims were 
offer’d up to criminal Deities; the richefl: Perfumes fhed 
for Idols who had no fenfation of them. Prayers were 
put up to Gods who were incapable of hearing their 
Votaries (a). Vain Endeavours were ufed to appeafe 
them, who knew not whether they had received any 
Provocation; and their Afliftance was implored, who 
all the while knew nothing of our wants. Sure Man, 
left to his own guidance, is a ftrange fantaftical Being! 

Such* was the forlorn State of the World, when God 
compaffionating our Miferies, fent his own Son to this 
Earth. No fooner did this new Sun arife, than the 
Darknefs of Idolatry began gradually to difappear. 
The fpotlefs Lamb was foon feen in pofTeflion of the 
Rights which the Devil had ufurp’d; and Jefus Chrift 
crucify’d, appear’d in the Center of the Capitol, inftead 
of the infamous Jupiter. 

But is it to be thought that Men of Parts gave credit 
to fo grofs a Theology ? Did they not ridicule the 
popular Fables ? And had not the Philofophers more 
confident Notions of the Deity ? ’Tis aQueftion very 
difficult to determine, what'Idea the Philofophers and 
Poets had of God. ’Tis certain thatmoft of them were 
Atheifts, and acknowledg’d no other God but Nature: 
They believ’d, all of them, that Matter was uncreated, 
and they alio wed God to have no other part in the Forma¬ 
tion of the World, but to have difentangled the Chaos. 
Nor durft they even decide, whether it was God who 

had prefided over that Operation, or Nature herfelf: 

Hanc 

(a) Awes Latent Sc non audiunt, nares habent Sc non odorabunt, 
Pj. car. 6 . 
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Hanc Deits , * vel melior litem Nqlura diremit. 

As it is in Ovid (1). 

For in fhort, let the Opinions of the Philofophers be 
examin’d, we lhall find they are reducible to three 
Clafles, as has been faid in the firft Chapter of this Book. 
In the firft I reckon thofe who allow’d only a Nature, 
infinite indeed and eternal, but inanimate; as Epicurus , 
Strata, and others. In the fecond, thofe who acknow- 

i t % 

ledged an intelligent but material Principle 5 fuch as 
Zsnoy and the Stoicks his Difciples. * In fine* in the 
third, I include thofe who maintain’d, like Anaxagoras 
and PlatOy that there was an Intelligence immaterial and 
infinite. Thofe of the two former Gaffes were un¬ 
deniably Atheifts; thofe of the third, more en- 
lightned, and more rational to be fure, erred at leaft in 
not believing a Creation, and were obliged to allow 
Matter to be independent and eternal, as well as the In¬ 
telligence, who thereof formed the World, 

A Paffage of Seneca , quoted by St. Auguftin (2), ex¬ 
plains all thefe Opinions in two Words: Ego feram y 
laid that Philofopher, aul Platonem , ant Peripatelicum 
Stratoneriiy quorum alter fecit Deum fine Corpore ; alter 
fine.Animo : fince here is the incorporeal God of Plato 
and Anaxagoras , fine Corpore *, the God of Strato in¬ 
animate Matter, fine Animo \ and confequently the God 
of the Stoicks, who was that of Seneca himfelf, the 
Mean between the other two, Matter and Intelligence 
both together, or which comes to the fame, material 
Intelligence. 

As for the Poets, I have fhewn at the end of the fe- 
cond Book, what we are to think of their Theology. 
We may alfo add, with the celebrated M. Bojfuet , that 
nothing is more indecent, nor at the fame time more 
Ihocking, than the manner in which they fpeak of the 
Gods. They make Monitors of them ; fome they re- 
prefent round, fquare, triangular, lame, blind; they 
(peak in a fcurrilons manner of the Amours of Anubis 

with 

* I fee *tis in fome very good Editions, Is melior Natura; which 
is capable of being explain’d in a very juft ftnfe. 

(*) Met. 1 . 1. (2 ) DeCiv. Dei. 
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with the Moon ; they tell us that Diana Had been 
drubb’d; they bring in Jupiter making his Teftament 
at the point of Death 5 they reprefent the Gods fight¬ 
ing and receiving Wounds from Mortals $ they make 
them fly into Egypt 9 where, to conceal their Flight, 
they are fain to transform themfelves into Crocodiles and 
Lizards: Apollo mourns the Death of Alfculapius , Cy- 
bde of her beloved Atys: One banilh’d Heaven, is ob¬ 
liged to keep Flocks; another reduced to the hard 
fhift of labouring in Mafon-work, has not Influence e- 
nough to procure his Wages: One is a Mufician, an¬ 
other a Blackfmith, a third a Midwife. In a word, 
they have Offices aflign’d them which are quite inde¬ 
cent ; which fuits better with the Buffoonery of the 
Stage, than with the Majefty of the Gods. 

In fhort, what fliall we think of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
wans in general; of thefe two People, who look’d upon 
all the World befides as Barbarians, they who had a- 
dopted the Worfhip of all the Gods of the Nations 
whom they conquered ? What a monftrous Syftem is 
their Theology! What fort of Divines are Hefiod and 
Homerl Ogyges , Danaus , Cadmus, Cecrops, and in ge • 
neral all the Leaders of Colonies who came from Egypt 
and Phenicia , introduced into Greece the Gods of their 
Country, and the Ceremonies of their Worfhip. What 
a ftrange Medley is their Theology! For, in fine, what 
kind of Religion could that be which was introduced 
by Sea-faring People, who came in queft of Settle¬ 
ments ? 

Perhaps it will be laid, as has been already remark’d, 
that none but the Vulgar were Idolaters. The Corrup¬ 
tion, on the contrary, was fpread univerfally, and they 
•who contemned the dlablifhed Religion, were com¬ 
monly Atheifts, and the Remedy was worfe than the 
Difeafe. After all, if we judge from the Conduct of 
the wife Men of Antiquity, we can’t but allow that 
they gave into the very groffefl: Errors. What would 
we really fay of a Man of Parts, whom we fhould fee 
with a Cenfer in his Hand, proftrating himfelf before 
an Idol, or with his Eyes intent upon the Entrails of 

a 
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a Vi£Um, where he is exploring his Deftiny ? Would 
we take fuch an one for an Hypocrite, who laughs in his 
heart at the Gods, whom, from a political View, he in¬ 
vokes ? But if this be the Cafe, what Rule (hall we 
have whereby to judge of the Sentiments of others? 
’Tis poflible that the fame Perfons, at going out of the 
Temple, might make a jeft of the Ceremonies in which 
they had been joining. Does not Cicero rally the Au¬ 
gurs ? Do not Lucian and fome others make merry 
with their Gods ? Juvenal fays in one of his Satires, 
that there were none but Children who believM all that 
was faid of the infernal Regions, and of Charon. 

EJJe aliqtios Manes , £5? fetbterranea regna^ 

Et Contum , Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

Atque unci tranfire vadum tot millia Cymbd , 

Nec pueri credunt, niftqiii nondumcere lavantttr {i\ 

Callimachus and Catullus fay much the fame thing: 
Seneca laughs at Jupiter's Gallantries, as we (hall (hew in 
the Hiftory of that God. Did not Dionyfms theTyrant 
order Apollo to be dripped of his golden Robe, and 
JEfculapius of his Beard, adding even a fmart piece of 
Raillery (a) ? All this is very true, but what Idea did 
others conceive of fuch ; were they not looked upon as 
Perfons impious and profane ? 

In a word, the Syftem, of which we have been fpeak- 
ing, was the predominant Religion, and few People ex¬ 
amined it fo as to difcover its Faults. There ufes not 
to be a great deal of Reafoning upon the Subject of Re¬ 
ligion •, the common way is for the Children to follow 
that of their Fathers, and but few People are converted 
by Reafonings. Befides, the Pagan Religion was not 
very incommodious: However incumber’d it was with 
Ceremonies, it allowed an entire Liberty in Morals. 
When a Religion is thus indulgent to People’s Incli¬ 
nations, they hardly think of examining into it: Would 
it have been agreeable to them to exchange Gods who 

were 

(i) Juv. Sat. 6. 

(a) He faid, this Habit of Apollo was too warm in Summer, and 
too cold in Winter ; and of Mfculapm> that it was ridiculous for the 
Son to have a Beard, while the father had none. 
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were themfelves the Models of Vices, for others who 
would have punifti’d them with feverity ? We may 
conclude then, that all, Philofophers and People, fol¬ 
lowed a Religion whofeSyftem was fo grofsly contriv’d. 

The Learned may now rack their invention, fays M. 
Bqjfuet (a) with great Elegance, to find out the rife of 
Idolatry, and when, and by whom it firft began. Tis 
however certain, that Luft and Ignorance introduced 
it; and that Intereft, the Paffions, and Voluptuoufnefs 
maintained it. Thus, we are not to be furprized at its 
having prevail’d fo long in the World, where even yet 
it is not deftroy’d, fince there are People at this day who 
groan under the Tyranny of the Devil; nor is that 
happy Period yet arrived, when all the World is to ac¬ 
knowledge but one God, by Jefus Chrift. But what 
may give us furprize, is, how Idolatry has been propa¬ 
gated to the moft remote Nations, and there continued 
till now, fince it is certain that the modern Idolatry of 
the Indies 1 of Perfia^ and the North, is precifely the 
lame with the ancient Egyptian Idolatry. The mon- 
ftrous Errors into which Men have been carry’d out, 
will always be the difgrace of human Nature. Who 
would not indeed be furprized, to fee the World, which 
God had made for the Manifcftation of his Power, be¬ 
come a Temple of Idols (1); to fee Man fo blind as to 
adore the Work of his own Hands, and offer In- 
cenfe to Beafts and Reptiles: And after having fet up 
thefe Idols of his, to believe there was a neceflity of 
fhedding his own Blood, in order to appeafe them ? 
For in fadt, among every Nation of the World, Men 
have facrificed Vi&ims of their own Species, nor is there 
a Country upon Earth where this barbarous Cuftom has 
not been pra&ifed. 

But if Idolatry be fo great a Perverfion of the human 
Mind, ought we not to be Ids aftonilhed at its being 
deftroy’d, than at its having continued folong? Its Ex¬ 
travagance, on the contrary, fays the eloquent Prelate 
whom I do little more than copy, fhews the difficulty 

there 

(a) Difccurfe upon Univerfa} Hiftory. 

li) Id. Ibid. 
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there was to fubdue it. The World had grown old in 
this Error \ enchanted by its own Idols, it had become 
deaf to the Voice of Nature, which cried aloud againft 
them. Befides, every thing was engaged in its behalf, 
the Senfes, the Paflions, Luft, Ignorance, a falfe Vene¬ 
ration for Antiquity, the Intereft of Particulars, and that 
of the State. On one hand, nothing was fo monftrous 
as the Syftem of Idolatry; and at the fame time, nothing * 
fo delufive. And indeed, how were the Paflions foothed, 
by adoring Gods who had themfelves been fubjeft to 
them, and to find examples in them to authorize and 
juftify the greateft Irregularities ? Religion, inftead of 
curbing, ferv’d to deify Vice: ,The Conduft of the 
Gods, their Hiftory renewed in theFeftivals aiid Sacri¬ 
fices, was wholly calculated for infpiring Men with a 
fond regard to their Paflions. Gods revengeful, im¬ 
pure, and debauch’d, were made for a corrupt Nature, 
which wants to be gratify’d without Remorfe, and with 
Impunity. We may add, with the fame Author, that 
Idolatry was entirely calculated for Pleafure: Diverfions, 
Shows, and in Ihort Licentioufnefs itfelf, were confe- 
crated by it to be a part of divine Worfliip. The Fef- 
tivals were nothing but Games, and from no Aftion in 
human Life, was Modefty more effectually baniflied 
than from the Myfteries of Religion. What Power 
was requifite to reftore the Impreflions of the true God, 
which were fo entirely defaced on the Minds of Men? 
How (hall fuch depraved Hearts be habituated to the 
ftrift Rules of the true Religion, which is chafte, an enemy 
to Senfuality,’ and folely attach’d to the good Things of 
an invifible World ? 

But if Idolatry was fo capable of fupporting itfelf by 
its own Character, how was it to be overthrown when the 

whole World was combined in-its Intereft? 5 Tis well 

» 

known what the Emperors did to crufti Chriftianity in 
the bud; thofe bloody Edi&s, thofe unheard-of Per¬ 
fections, that Fury exerted againft the primitive Chri- 
ftians, that Hatred of Mankind with which they were 
loaded; all thefe are noted Fads. But thefe were not 
the moft dangerous Weapons with which Hell had fup- 

piy a 
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plyM Idolatry, fince the Blood of the Martyrs was the 
Seed of new Chriftians, as < Tertultian fays; Sanguis 
Martyrum, Semen Cbrijlianorum . Here are Enemies 
more formidable than the Emperors; I mean the Phi- 
lofophers, who employed all the fhrewd Arts of a re¬ 
fined and delufive Wit, to give fome Credit to fo bad a 
Caufe. What various means did they ufe to take off 
the Abfurdities of their Religion ? In how many dif¬ 
ferent fhapes did they reprefent Idolatry ? Some, from 
an affefted Reverence towards the Deity, maintained that 
every thing Divine was unknown; that it was not for 
Man to reafon upon things fo fublime; that it was his 
Duty to believe the Ancients, and to follow the elta- 
blifhed Religion without Reafoning(i). And when itwas 
remonftrated to them that there could be but one God, 
they reply’d, that the divine Nature was fo immenfe, 
that it could neither be exprefled by one fingle Name, 
nor under one fingle Form ; but that after all, Jupiler 
and lifers, Apollo and Juno , and the other Gods, were 
all at bottom, but one and the fame God, whofe infinite 
Perfections were reprefented by fo many different 
Words: That as to the Stories of their Gods, and of 
their Amours, all thefe were but fo many Allegories, 
whofe defism was to teach us the Formation of the 

O 

Worlds: And that this was the Reafon why Love , the 
moft powerful of Gods, was faid to have formed the 
Univerfe, becaufe he had united the Elements, of which 
all things werecompofed. 

But as this Refource of the Stoick Philofophy pav’d 
the way to Atheifm, fince after all, it was found that 
this God of theirs was nothing but the Univerfe, other 
Philofophers (2), ftill more fubtile, took another way to 
reconcile the Unity of the fupreme Being with the 
Multiplicity of the vulgar Gods. There was, faid they, 
only one God Supreme ; but fuch was his Greatnefs, 
that he did not meddle with Things minute; and hav¬ 
ing contented himfelf with making the Heavens and 
the heavenly Bodies, he had left to Subalterns the Care 

of framing and governing the lower World: And as 

they 

(i) M. Bofiuei lcc« rit (i) Jas-blichus, Porphyry, Celfus. 
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they were the Mediators between God and Men, it was 
neceffary to offer Sacrifices unto them, and pay them 
Adoration. And when it was fhew’d them that this. 
Worfhip was due to none but the fupreme God, and 
that it was Idolatry to confer it upon other Gods, the 
more ingenious among them (1) went the length of fay¬ 
ing, that Sacrifice was not an Aft of fupreme Worfhip; 
that every thing material was impure, and therefore 
ought not to be offered to the Deity $ that not fo much 
as Language was to be employed in his Worfhip, be- 
caufe the Organs of Speech were material, but that God 
was only to be adored in filent Meditation ; all other 
Worfhip being unworthy fo exalted a Majefty. He 
added, that Viftims and Incenfe were to be offered to 
thofe malignant Spirits who would needs pafs for Gods, 
and whom it was neceflary to appeafe, for fear they 
Ihould do us harm. 

I don’t attempt a refutation of thefe vain Subtilties, 
which deftroy themftlves ; but all this proves, that it 
was not eafy to overthrow an Error fo univerfal and fo 
delufive. For in fine, tho’ Idolatry, confider’d in itfelf, 
appears only to have been the effeft of brutal Ignorance; 
yet when traced to its Original, it will be found to be a 
Work of deep Contrivance, carryM to the utmoft ex- 
cefles by malicious Spirits, and whofe Security lay in 
the countenance it gave to criminal Paffions. But what 
render’d itftill more difficult to be extirpated, is, its hav¬ 
ing been founded in that extravagant fondnefs which 
we have for our felves. To this undoubtedly was owing 
the invention of Gods like ourfelves; Gods who were 
nothing but Men, fubjeft to our Paffions and Weak¬ 
ness ; infomuch that under the name of falfe Divini¬ 
ties, it was upon the matter their own Ideas and Plea- 
fureswhich Men adored; venerable and fovereignDe¬ 
ities whom Luff had formed. Thus the Heart of Man 
became the firft Idol-Temple ; and for the fake of thofe 
internal Deities, were Altars raifed to the external ones. 
For as the ingenious Prelate whom I have already quoted 
feveral times fays, Venus was ador’d becaufe Men fuffer’d 

I i them-} 


(1) Porphyry. 
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themfelves to beenflaved by the Paflion of Love, and 
were pleafed with their Chains: Bacchus , the moft jovial 
of all the Gods, had his Altars, becaufe they refign’d 
themfelves, and facrificed, as I may fay, to fenfual De¬ 
lights, fweeter and more intoxicating than Wine. Thus 
before Idols could be overthrown, it was neceflary to 
controul the Dominion of Luft, and throw down the 
Altar which it had raifed to them in the Heart, a Work 
refervM. for him whofe province it was to enlighten the 
Nations; to prove by his Doftrine that folid Joy is 
that which fprings from a good Confcience; for him 
who by his Death was todifcipline theSoul of Man, de¬ 
praved by lb many Vices, diflipated by fo many Paf- 
fions, to Humility, Patience, and every enduring Vir¬ 
tue. Accordingly it appeared by an effeft equally ad* 
mirable and aftonilhing, that while the Philofopher, with 
all his fine methodical Reafonings, was unable to over¬ 
throw one Idol, fimple Fifhermen, the Outcaftsof the 
World, who preach’d nothing but Croffes and Morti¬ 
fications, faw them fink down to the Duft, tho 1 fup- 
ported by the Power of Emperors, obftinately bent 
upon the Prefervation of their Worfhip. 

It cannot be doubted, after the Teftimony of the Fa¬ 
thers of the Church '#), but that the Poets, under the 
Name of Jupiter , frequently meant the fupreme God, 
gave him always a Superiority over the other Gods, 
and looked upon him as their Lord: Detltn Sator fltqiit 
Hminttm Rex, fays Virgil: They add, that all things 
are full of Jupiter , the Highways, and Places of pub- 
lick Refort, the immenfe Ocean, no lefs than the nar¬ 
row Pools \ his Prefence every where furrounds us and 
penetrates into our Souls. Plena: autem Jovis funt ow- 
nes cqiddem via:, plena quoque hominum fora , plenum^ 
mare 13 fiagna *, ubiqiie omnes Jove repleti fumus , as it 
is in the Poet Aratus ; and’tis to the Words of this 
Poet that St. Paul alludes (1), when he fays. In ipfo w- 

vim'h 

(a) Clem. Alex. Strom. 1 .1. Athenag. S. Auguft. Eufebius, 0 - 
rigen. Theod. Tertull. Minuc. See Father ‘Thomqjfin, l?Burt it» 
Poetes, tom. 1. 1 . 2. ch. x, and 12. 

„ . (1} Ads xvii. 2S. 
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mm% mvewur &F fumy , ut quidam veftrorum Poetm 

rum dixit: But it mu ft like wife be owned, that for the 


moft part, they uhderftood by Jupiter no other than 
that ancient King of Crete y the Son of Saturri y a Prince 
guilty of Parricide, and defiled with a thoufand other 
Crimes: That they took pleafure in recounting hfe 
Adventures upon all occafions5 and make this fovereiga 
Deity who govern’d all the reft, a Slave to the moft 
infamous Paffions, and in all things neceffarily fubje&ed 
to the irrevocable Decrees of Deftiny *. Thus they 
can by no means be vindicated from an Idolatry, equally 
grofs and ridiculous. Accordingly, when Celfus the 
Philofopher would needs infinuatc that it was of fmall 
Confequence whether they gave God the Name of Ju¬ 
piter , Adonis , or Ammon , provided they affixed to it 
that Idea of Sovereignty and Independency which be¬ 
longs to the true God ; Origen refutes him folidly (1), 
and lets him know, that the Chriftians abhorred that 


deteftable Maxim, of giving the Name of-Jupiter to 
the true God, or the Name of God to Jupiter \ that 
this was the Badge whereby a Chriftian was diftinguifh’d 
from an Idolater. LaRantius and the other Fathers 


are of the fame mind, and refute the vain Sophifms 
of thofe Apologifts for Idolatry, with relation to this 
Subjedt. 

But however obftinately prejudiced the Philofophers 
were, it muft ftill have been more difficult to change 

I i 2 their 


* Mr. Pope, in his Note upon the Iliad, B. 16. v. 53c. obferves, 
that Homer afiigns three Caufes of all the Good and Evil that happens 
in this World, which he takes a particular care to diftinguifh: Firft, 
the Will of God, fuperior to all.— aio* T intehro tow* II. I# 
Secondly, Deftiny or Fate, meaning the Laws and Order of Nature, 
affe&ing the Conftitutions of Men, and difpofing them to Good or 
Evil, ProfperityorMisfortune; which the fupreme Being, if’ it be 
his Pleafure, may over-rule, but which he generally fuffers to take 
Thirdly, our own Free-will, which' either by Prudence over¬ 
comes tliofe natural Influences and Paffions, or by Folly Coffers u* to 
fall under them. Odyjf. t . v. 32. *Sl & c . •. > . v 

Why charge Mankind on Heav’n their own Offence, j 
And call their Woes the Crime of Providence ? 

Blind ! who themfelves their Miferies create, ' x 

And perifh by their Folly, not their Fate. 

(1) Contra Celfum, L z t and 1 .5, 
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their Hearts than to enlighten their Under {landings 5 
or, to {peak more properly, their Hearts were as oppo- 
fite to the Severity of the Chriftian Morals, as their 
Underftandings were to the Truth of its Do&rines. A 
very glaring Inftance of this is to be feen in the Con- 
dud of Felix the Governour of Judea . St. Paul had 
no fooner pronounc’d the word Refurreftion (1), ®iio- 
mam de refurreftione mrtuorum ego hodie judicor a vobis\ 
than Felix difmifles his Accufers, faying, I will hear 
you when Lyjias the chief Captain (hall arrive. In an¬ 
other Difcourfe before the fame Governour, as Paul rea- 
fined of Righteoufnefs, Chajlity , and Judgment to come > 
Felix falls a trembling, and fays to him ; Go thy way fir 
this time , I fijall call for thee at a convenient Seafon, 
Quod nunc attinet , vade: Tempore autem opportuno ac- 
cerfam te (2). 



BOOK VI. 

» 

Of the Gods worfi,hipped in the Eajlern Countries . 

A Preliminary. 

* 

A S the Countries that lav neareft the Plain of 

Shinar , where happen’d the firft Difperfion 
, of Mankind after the Deluge, were the firil 
peopled, and Idolatry having begun in thofe Countries, 
that we may obferve fame Order in the Hiftory of the 
Gods which I am now to enter upon, *tis neceflary tc 
{peak of the Deities of the eaftern Nations, before vt 
come to thofe of Greece\ Italy , and other weftern 
Parts. 

’Tis cur misfortune that we have no continued Hi- 

ftor;* 

(i) A&sxxiv. 21. {2) lb. ver. 25. 
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ftory of the Religion of thofe ancient Nations. Some 
Fragments of their Hiftorians,. fcatter’d up and down 
in different'Authors, and fome Paflages of Scripture, 
where mention is made of the Gods whom the People 
in the Neighbourhood of Palejline worlhipped, are the; 
only helps we have for coming at the knowledge of it. 
Tis true, feveral learned Men of the laft Age and of 
this, have attempted to reduce the confufed Accounts 
of the ancient Deities of the Eaft into fome Order; a- 
mong whom, Selden, -Bocharts Voffius , and in the laft 
place, Mr. Fourmont, may be confulted with advantage: 
But notwithftanding their Conjeftures, which are often 
extremely ingenious, efpecially with refpe&to the Names 
of thefe Gods, this Subjedt will always remain impene¬ 
trably obfcure. We (hall make the Left ufe we can of 
the Labours of thofe learned Men, and endeavour to 
give as accurate an account as poffible of the Divinities 
we are to treat of in this Book.' 


The oriental Nations, generally fpeaking, had hardly 
any other Gods but the Sun, Moon, and Planets: It 
was by the Worfhip of the Stars that Idolatry began, as 
has been already faid. This Religion long continued 
among thefe People, and, except Egypt, you (hall 
fcarcely find a Country where they worlhipped any Gods 
befides the Sun and Moon. Accordingly, we lhall fee, 
from the whole thread of thisHiftory I am now to give, 
that all the Worlhip of the eaftern Nations was directed 
to thefe two Luminaries, which were adored under dif¬ 
ferent Names. The Sun was the Ofiris of the Egypt 
lians, the Harmon of the Libyans , the Saturn of the 
Carthaginians (1), the Adonis of the Pbenicians , the 
Baal or Belus of the AJfyrians , the Moloch of the Am¬ 
monites, the D tony fins or the Urota\ of the Arabians , 
the Mithras of the P?rftans, the Belarus of the Gauls . 
’Tis well known, that among the Greeks , Apollo , Bac¬ 
chus, Liber or Dionyfius, were the fame as the Sun ; 
Macrobius (2) makes it evident to a Demonftration. 
What lhall I fay more ? This Luminary was the Di- 

11 3 vinity 

% 

(i) Servius in 2$». (2) Sat. 1 * 2 . C. 10# 
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vinity of almoft every Nation, both in the old World 
and in the new. 

a + * 

Juft fo, the Moon was Ifis in Egypt , Ajlarte in Phc- 
nicia, Alilai among the Arabians , Mylitta among the, 
Perfians ; Artemis , Diana, Dittynna, &c. In Greece , in 
the Ifland of Crtfi, in D<?Zw, and elfe where. Macro- 
bias goes yet farther (1), lince he contends, as we have 
already faid, that all the Gods whom Paganifm adored, 
owed their Origin to the Sun and Moon. 

When Alexander made the Conqueft of Afia, thefe 
were the principal Gods who were there adored, and as 
yet they had no knowledge of thofe of Greece \ but the 
Greeks , who were fond of being thought a very ancient 
People, after having introduced thither the Worfhip of 
their Gods, pretended that moft of them were the fame 
with thofe of the Nations they had conquered. Two 
Examples, among many which might be given, will 
make this evident. Having obferved fome Conformity 
between what was laid of Baal of the Phenicians , and 
what they themfelves fabled of their Saturn , they did 
not fcruple to fay, that the great Pbenician Divinity 
was Saturn. Having in like manner remark’d what 
infamous Debauchery was pratftiled in the Worlhip of 
fome female Deity of that People, they concluded, that 
this could be no other than their Venus. 

After thefe Preliminaries, we come to the particular 
Subjeft, beginning with the Gods of Egypt . 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Gods of the Egyptians. 

T H E Hebrews having dwelt a long time in Egypt ^ 

where they fometimes luffered themfelves to be 
drawn away by the Superftitionsof that idolatrous Peo¬ 
ple. as the Prophet Ezekiel upbraids them, and as ap¬ 
pears from the Golden Calf which they worftiipped in 
the Wildernefs, we might expeft to have the Hiftory 
of the Egyptian Religion delivered in the Books of 
Mofes ; but tho’ the Pentateuch feems principally writ¬ 
ten 


(1) Lot. rit 
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ten for the Extirpation of Idolatry, and tho s the Au¬ 
thor of this Book is every now and then ufing Exhor¬ 
tations, Prayers, and Threatnings; tho* he therein 
names with Indignation, theGodsof the Nations whom 
the Ifraelites were to conquer, yet he enters not into any 
particular Account of the Egyptian Divinities, content¬ 
ing himfelf in the Precepts which he prefcribed to the 
Jews, to point at them in genera!, to infpire them with 
all the abhorrence of thofe falfe Divinities, which they 
deferv’d, and to wrap up the whole Hiftory of the 1 - 
dolatry of that ancient People, under the general Name 
of the Abominations of Egypt . Perhaps he declined to 
revive fo unhappy a Remembrance, knowing how dan¬ 
gerous it might have been with refpedl to the fickle and 
inconftant Nation he had to do with. He fpeaks how¬ 
ever of thofe Gods, tho 5 in a general way ; and from 
what he fays of them, Selden has been able to trace an 
Affinity between the Words of Mofes, and what Anti¬ 
quity informs us of the Egyptian Gods. Accordingly, 
when that facred Legiflator (1) tells the Jews , that they 
had feen no Figure, and no Image, when God fpake to 
them in Horeb , left being corrupted thereby, they (hould 
make to themfelves Reprefentations of Man or Woman; 
Non vidijiis aliquam Similitudinem in die qua locutus ejt 
r cobis Dominus in Horeb , de medio ignis, ne forte decepti , 
facialis vobis fculptam Similitudinem aut Imaginemmaf- 
culi vel fcemina \ it would feem that this, refpefts the 
Figures of the Gods reprefented by the Egyptians , under 
a human Form. When he fubjoins, Nor the Similitude 
of any Animal that is upon the Earth : Similitudinem 
omnium jumentorum qua pint fuper terram, he feem's to 
allude to the Oxen Apis & Mnevis , to the Goat wor- 
ffiipped at Mendes ; to the Cats and Dogs, that is, to 
the Goddefs Bubaftis, and the God Anubis , repre¬ 
fented under the Figures of thofe Animals. By thefe 
Words, Vel avium fub ccelo volantiam , Or of Birds 
which fly in the airy Regions \ 5 tis obvious that he is al¬ 
luding to the Birds worfhipped in the fame Country, 
fuch as the Ibis , the Ichneumon , and fome others: And 
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(1) Deut. iv. 16, & feq. 
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by thefe, Or of Reptiles which crawl upon the Earth , or 
of Fijhes which are in ike Waters ; atqiie Rep til turn qui 
fneoentur in terra $ Jive Pifcium qui fuh terra wcventur 
in aquis ; he means the Oxyrinchus, the Crocodile, in a 
word, the Fifhes and the Infefts which were the Ob- 
jefts of Worflup to that fuperftitious People. In fine, 
when he fays to his People, “ Left thou lift up thine 
cc Eyes unto Heaven, 2nd when thou feeft the Sun and 
<c the Moon, and the Stars, even ail the Hoft of Hea- 
“ ven, thou fhouldft fee enticed to worflup them, and 
<c lerve Creatures which God hath created to be beneficial 
“ to all the Nations under Heaven f 9 Ne forte elevetis 
oculos ad caelum , videas Solera ef Lunam , & omnia JJlrn 
cceli, £*? err ore deceptus adores ea, e? colas qua creavit 
Dominus iuus in Mmjierium c tract is gent Hus qua fub ccelo 
funt ; it would feem that he had a mind to point out 
Sabifm y and guard the Jews againft that fort of Idola¬ 
try, which he mentions laft, tho’ probably it was the 
firft Religion of the Egyptian who, as I have remark’d 
with refpeft to them, and all the idolatrous Nations, 
offered Adoration to the heavenly Bodies, before they 
came to worfhip other parts of Nature, and at laft to 
deify’d Men, which I take to have been the laft Excefs 
to which Idolatry 7 was carry’d. 

Be that as it will, the ancienteft of the prophane Hi- 
ftorians, and he who fpeaks in the moft knowing man¬ 
ner of the Religion of the Egyptians, is Herodotus } 
fo that before we enter into the particular Hiftory of the 
Divinities of that ancient People, it is proper to quote 
all that he fays of them. The Egyptians , according to 
him (1), are the firft People in the World who knew 
the Names of the twelve great Gods, and from them 
the Greeks had learned them. They too are the firft 
who erefted Altars to the Gods, made Reprefentations 
of them, raifed Temples to them, and had Priefts for 
their Service, excluding wholly the other Sex from the 
Priefthood. Never was any People, continues he, 
more religious. There are in Egypt two forts of Wri¬ 
ting, the one common, and the other facred, and this 


(1} Herod. J. 2. 
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laft is folely fet apart for the Myfteries of Religion. 
The Priefts of this Country {have their whole Body 
every third day. Cloathed in Linnen, with Sandals 
made of the Plant named Papyrus , they are not allowed 
to wear other Apparel, nor other covering : for their 
Feet. They are obliged to bathe themfelves in cold 
Water twice a day, and as often by night., Sofcrupu- 
loufly exadt mud they be in the choice of the Vidlims 
which they are to offer to their Gods, that they are pu¬ 
nched with Death if they offer up any which have not 
the qualities requifite. The Vidtim being led to the 
Altar, they kindle a Pile, and after having offered a 
Libation of Wine, they kill the Sacrifice, cut-off its 
Head, and flea the reft of the Body : As for the Head, 
after having loaded it with Curfes, they carry it to 
Market, and fell it to the Greek Merchants; and if 
none of that Nation are to be found there, they throw 
it into the River. The Curfe which they pour out upon 
this part of the Vidtim, is to this purpofe: If there be 
my Evil to come upon any part of Egypt, may it light 
upon this Head. Thus it is, continues our Author, 
that they facrifice thro’ the whole Kingdom, and hold 
the Heads of Vidlims in fuch deteftation, that they even 
abftain from eating that of any Animal. The Vidtim 
being flea’d, and the Priefts having put up fome Prayers, 
they take out the Guts, and leave the reft of the En¬ 
trails and the Fat, cut off the Legs of the Beaft, the 
Kidney and the Shoulders; and fluff its Body with 
pure Loaves, of Honey, Raifins, Figs, Incenfe, Myrrh, 
and other Odours ; and after having poured Oil there¬ 
on, they diftribute the reft of the Vidtim for the Feaft. 
The Priefts always offer Sacrifice falling, and all the 
Vidlims muft be Males, the Females being confecrated 
to Ifts . 

Farther, fays he, all the Egyptians don’t adore the 
fame Gods, except Ifis and Ofiris , their great Divini¬ 
ties. They take Ofiris to be the fame with Bacchus or 
Dionyfius . They who inhabit Thebais , have a great 
veneration for the Sheep, and offer only Goats in Sa¬ 
crifice 5 while thofe of Mendes revere the Goats, and 
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offer to their God none but Sheep. The former give this 
Reafon for their having a veneration for Sheep: Hercules , 
fey they, being paffionately defirous to fee Jupiter , this 
God cloath’d hunfelf with the Skin of a Ram, and ap- 
peared to him under that Difguife. This, according to 
the Hiftorian, is the Reafon why thofe of fhebais re- 
prefent Jupiter with a Ram’s Head, look upon that 
Animal as facred, and abftain from offering any of them 
in Sacrifice, except once a year, on the day of Jupiter* s 
Feftival; when, to eternize the Memory of his Appear¬ 
ance to Hercules , they facrifice one of them, cover with 
its Skin the Statue of the God, and place by it that of 
his Son, as if he was appearing to him anew. 

I am informed, fays Herodotus , that the Egyptians took 

iiitir Hercules into the number oftheir twelve great Gods j 

For, as to the Greek Hercules , adds he, I have been a- 

ble to learn nothing of him in the Country. Whence 

we may conclude, that it was not from the Greeks the 

Egyptians received the Name of that God ; but that, 

on the contrary, the Greeks had learned it from the 

# * 

Egyptians . And what perfuades me of it, Amphitryon 
and Alcmena , whom the Greeks give out to be the Fa¬ 
ther and Mother of Hercules , were Natives of Egypt, 
Add to this, that the Egyptians have no knowledge 
of Neptune, nor of the Diof cirri ; how then fhould they 
have learned from the Greeks the Name of Hercules , 
without fo much as having ever heard of their other 
Gods ? 

Herodotus , who appears to have been particularly in- 
quifitive about what concerns this God, tells us, that 
in order to his better Information, he had gone to Tyre, 
a Pbenician City, becaufe he had heard that Hercules 
had a famous Temple in that City ; that accordingly 
he found that Temple adorn’d with magnificent Pre- 
fents, and that there were two Statues of that God, the 
one of Gold, and the other of a precious Stone, which 
cafta great Luftre during the Night •, that he had ask’d 
the Priefts, if this Temple was ancient, to which they 
anfwer’d, that it was as old as the City, which had 

Hood twothoufand three hundred Years; a Date an- 

* 

cienter 
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cienter than, the Greeks. He adds, that there was in the 
fame City another Temple, dedicated to Hercules 1 h.a- 
jius, and that having gone over to Thafos, he had there 
fen a Temple built in honour of that God, by thofe 
who carried off Europa ; an Event prior to the Birth 
of the Greek Hercules by five Generations. Whence 
he concludes, that Hercules is an ancient Divinity, and 
that the Greeks do well to honour two of them ; the 

one as an immortal God (a), the other as an Hzro (i). 

The fame Hiftomn adds feveral things befides con- 
cerning the Religion of the Egyptians , their Feftivals, 
and their Sacrifices, which I fhall quote afterwards. 

I am fully perfuaded, as I faid elfewhere, that Ido¬ 
latry was not fo grofs, nor fo encumber’d with Cere¬ 
monies in its beginnings, as it was after wards'*, and 
that the People I lpeak of, admitted at firft but .a finall 
number of Gods, that is the Stars and the Elements. 
If we even credit Plutarch , we muft not confound 
with the reft of Egypt , thofe of Sfhebais, whofe-Reli¬ 
gion was much purer than that of the other Egyptians . 
The Inhabitants of Thebais , fays this Author, accor¬ 
ding to the Correction of Vojfms , are exempt from thofe 
Superftitions, fmce they acknowledge not any mortal God, 
admitting for the firft Principle only the God Cneph, 
who has no beginning, and is not fabjeft to death (7). 
’Tis even certain, that fo many monftrous Figures, 
under which the Egyptians reprefented their Gods, were 
either the effe<ft of Prieftcraft, or owing to the Reve¬ 
ries of thofe of their Philofophers, who believed the 
Tranfmigration of Souls, or the Produftof the Imagi¬ 
nation of Painters and Sculptors. Cicero gives this ac¬ 
count of the Roman Gods: "The Gods exhibit fitch Fi¬ 
gures as Painters and Sculptors have been pleafed to give 
them . Nos Deos omnes ea facie novimas , qua Pittons 
Fiftorefque value runt (i). This Licence does not re- 
fpeft the earlier times, when perhaps the Egyptians 

them- 

9 

(*) Surnam’d Olympian . [!/) SeeYol. III. The Article of 

$he Heroes. 

{<•) See what is faid of tills €od afterwards. 

De Nat. Deor. 
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rhemfelves had not fo much as dreamed of reprefenting 
the Gods under the Figures of Men or Animals. I 
add, that this laft fort of Reprefentaticn owes its Ori¬ 
gin to the Doftrine of the Metempfycbofis, which taught 
that the Soul palled after Death into the Body of Ani¬ 
mals. Hence thofe monftrous Figures of fo many E - 
, gyptian Divinities, whereof fome appeared with the 
Head of a Cat; others with that of an Ape, a Hawk, 
an Ibis, a Dog, &V. fuch as thofe to be feen in the Ca¬ 
binets of the Curious. But I /hall explain this Part of 
the Egyptian Mythology in another Chapter of this 
Book. 

Herodotus fpeaks in feveral places, fometimes of 
eight great Gods, then of twelve others worlhipped.by 
the Egyptians : but he does not name them exaftly. 

'Tho’ Ifis and OJiris, according to this Author, and 
all the Ancients, were the moft reverenced Gods of E- 
gypi , and were honour’d in all the Country, whereas 
die others were only fo in particular Names (a); yet I 
am of opinion, that they were neither the chirf, nor 
the moft ancient ones. Here is the Order in which 
they are put by Mythologifts. At the head of their 
Lift, they put Vulcan and Vefia, that is the Fire; 
then come Saturn, Rhea, Ceres, Neith, or Minerva , the 
Nile* or rather the Ocean; for that River was fo called 
of old •, Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Harmon, confounded 
afterwards with Jupiter *, and laftly, a third Jupiter fur- 
nam’d Uranius, or the Celeftial. After thefe twelve 
great Gods came OJiris, Ifis , Typbon, whom they na¬ 
med likewife Seth , Behan, or Smyt, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, Neptbe his Wife, Venus, Or us, the Son of Ifis, 
Araeris more ancient than Orus, and the Model of the 
Apollo of the Greeks: Canopus , Buhaftis or Diana, 
Harpocrates, Amibis , whence came the Greek Mercury: 
Mace do, the Son of OJiris, Pan, or Mendes, Maro , 
Triptolemus , Hercules, Mercury firifinegijlus, Anie¬ 
ns, Bufirris and Prometheus: Laftly, Scrapis , whom 

fome Authors confound with OJiris. 

I ihould have fet at the Lead of this Catalogue, 

Cneph, 

[c] This word lignites the different Prefectures of Egypt. 
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C/iepby the God of Tbebais , a Being eternal • arid im¬ 
mortal, whom they look’d upon as the Author of ' all 

things. It was this firft Principle whom they, tepre- 
fented at Diofpolis , under the Figure of a Man, tyhb 
had a Plume of Feathers upon his Head, and held, in 
his Hand a Scepter and a Girdle. Out of his Mouth 
came an Egg, whence fprung forth Phta, or the World, 
as we have explain’d at more length in the Article of 
the Egyptian Theogony. The great Chronicle, cited 
by M. Foimnont ( 1), gives a different Lift, and feems 
to confine the number of the Egyptian Gods to eight, 
and their Demi-Gods to nine. The former are Mem - 
mi y Vulcan , the Sun , Agathodamon , Chronos, Jft$ y 0 - 
firis, another whom it does not name, laftly fypbon . 
The Demi Gods are Orus , Mars, Anubis , Hercules , 
Apollo , Ammon, Tithois, Sofus , Jupiter ; whereupon I 
fcall make three Remarks. Firft, that this Chronicle 
cannot be of primitive Antiquity ; for Herodotus fpeak- 
ing of the Gods adored in Egypt , makes no mention of 
their Demi-Gods. He even pofitively fays, that the 
Egyptians were not acquainted with any Hero, that is, 

with any Demi-Gods. Secondly, that this Chronicle 
contradids founded Antiquity, fince it ranks among 
the Demi-Gods, Jupiter , Apollo , &c. who certainly 
were of the number of the Great Gods among the Egyp¬ 
tians. But thirdly, ’tis neceffary in order to under - 
ftand the Hiftory of all the Religions which were the 
Offspring of Paganifm, to obferve that they underwent 
many Changes ; that new Gods were added to them 5 
and that the Worfhip of the Ancients was fometimes 
even entirely abolifh’d. Thus it is not furprizing to 
find the Lifts which are given of the Gods of fome Na¬ 
tions, and the Rank which they hold therein, to be fo 
different. 

There would be no end were we 1 to add to thefe two 

t 

Lifts an infinite number of other Gods, whom every 
one chofe according to his own humour, to be the Ob- 
jefts of his Worftiip; or thofe whom the Opinion of 
the Metempfychofis had hatched, by teaching that the 

Souls 


0) Rech. Crit. 


t 
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Souls of great Men palled into the Stars, and fome* 
times into Animals, or into Ample Plants. It was up. 
on this Foundation they fabled, that the Soul of Jfis 
dwelt in the Dog-Star, which they named So this 5 
that of Crus, in Orion ; that of Ofiris * in the Oxen 
Apis and Mnevis *, that of Typbon , in the Conftellation 
of the Bear; thofe of Mercury , Diana y Apollo , Venus, 
and Saturn or Chr ones, in the Planets of their Name. 

After having thus reprefented the Subftance of the 
ancient Religion of the Egyptians , we muft come to 
lonie more particular Account of the Gods, whom we 
have now named, and then explain the Nature of that 
Worlhip which was paid to them. But 1 would pre- 
mife, that in this Book, I am only to fpeak of thofe 
whole. Worlhip was always confined to Egypt , or which 
was not admitted till very late into Greece and Italy. 
TheHiftory of the reft, of whom the Knowledge was 
introduced among the Greeks by the ancient Colonies, 
and who formed the Religion of that People, fhall be the 
Subjed of the third and fourth Volumes, where I lhall 
take care to mark the time of their Tranfportation. 

Article I. 


'The Hiftoiy of Ofiris and Ids. 


According to Herodotus and all the Ancients, Ofiris 
and If is were the two great Divinities of the Egyptians , 
and the moft generally worlhipped in all the Country; 
and almoft the whole Mythology of that ancient Peo-. 
pie is included in what their Priefts fabled about them. 
What throws a great Obfcurity over their Hiftory, is, 
that fometimes they confidered them as Perfons who 
had formerly govern’d Egypt with a great deal of Wif- 
dom and Prudence ; at other times as Beings of an im¬ 
mortal Nature, who had framed the World, and ranged 
Matter into the Form which it retains at this very' day. 


They who make Ofris and Ifis to have been human 
Perfons, are all agreed, that they were Brother and 
Sifter; but they differ about their Parents. The moft 
common Opinion is that which Diodorus Siculus re¬ 
ports (1); The Sun, according to this Hiftorian, was 


(1) L 1. 


the 
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the firft who reigned in Egypt 5 Vulcan fueceeded him, 
then Saturn , who having married Rhea his Sifter, had 
by her Ifis and Ofiris. 

To give fome light to a SubjeCt fo perplex’d, I am 
firft to recite the Egyptian Mythology concerning Ifis, 
Ofiris , and Syphon ; 2. Explain the Fables which the 
Greeks have intermix’d with it: 3. Enquire what there 
may be hiftorical in this SubjeCt: 4. In the laft place, 
[peak of the Worlhip which was paid to thofe Divi¬ 
nities. 

The Egyptians feeing Good and Evil e- Egyptian 

qually prevalent in the World, and not be- Mogy , re- 
ing able to conceive a Being effentially l ation to Hi* 
good, to be capable of permitting Evil,- Ofiris. 
far lefs to be the Author thereof, were the firft who 
invented two Principles, the one good, the other bad, 
and introduced this Error, which has fince made fuch 
progrefs (a). They represented the good Principle un¬ 
der the Name of Ofiris, and the bad one under that of 
Typhon: Hence the Wars and Perfecutions of the latter 
againft his Brother, whom he afterwards cut off. As 
they attributed all the Evil that reign’d in the World 
to Typhon , fo they confidered Ofiris as the Author of 
all the Good. The Creation of the World, a Jong 
time difputed and retarded by the Machinations of the 
evil Principle, the Order and Harmony which there 
prevail’d, were the Work of Ofiris: All the Troubles, 
the Horror, the Wars, ^nd, in a word, all the Evils 
that ravage the Univerfe, proceeded from Typhon . 

Plutarch , who, in his Treatife of Ifis and Ofiris, has 
preferv’d to us ancient Traditions which are no where 
elfe to be found, fays, three Qualities were acknow¬ 
ledged in the good Principle, of whom, the one per¬ 
formed the Office of Father, and this was Ofiris ; the 
other that of Mother, who was Ifis ; laftly, that of Son, 
and here is their Orus , the firft Production of the Fa- 

* 1 

ther and Mother. The Egyptians , according to the 
fame Author, vented a thoufand other Fables upon the 
fame Subject, which may be feen in the Treatife now 

quoted > 

(a) See what has been faid of it in the Treatife of Idolatry, 
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quoted; but the moft extravagant of all, in my Opinion, 
is that notion concerning Ifis and Ofiris having been 
conceived in the fame Womb, and married in their 
Mother’s Belly, by which Marriage, Ifis , at her very 
Birth, was with child of Arueris . Their Priefts related 
in a thoufand different ways, the Wars and Perfections 
cf Typbon againft Ofiris his Brother, and Ifis his Sifter- 
in-law : And my fupprefSng the particular Account 
thereof, is only to lave the Reader the trouble of fur- 
veying either things contradiftory, or an extremely 
grofs Syftem of Phyficks. 

All the Egyptian Theology was therefore concealed 
under the Symbols of thefe two Divinities. Ofiris a. 
mong them was the Sun, the firft Objeft of their Idola¬ 
try, and Ifis , the Moon ; and their very Names have 
a reference to thofe two Planets, fince in their Language, 
Ofiris denotes, One who fees clear ; and Ifis, the Ancient , 
an Expreflion which among them fignify’d the Moon. 
AH the Learned agree, that the Oxen Apis and Mnevis , 
confecrated to Ofiris after his Apotheofis, were the 
Symbols of the Sun. Thus, whether it was that the 
Egyptian Priefts, to cover the Hiftory of this Prince 
from the eyes of the People, gave out that he was really 
the Sun, or whether, acknowledging Ofiris to have 
been a mortal Man who had governed Egypt y and con¬ 
ferred many Bleflings upon it, they were willing to pafs 
it upon the World, that his Soul was gone to refide in 
that Orb, ftill they agreed that he was now become 
that radiant Luminary, who by the benign Influences of 
his Beams, diffufes Fertility and Plenty over all, and 
that to him. Vows, Prayers, and Sacrifices were to be 
addrefe’d. Thus was the Worfliip of Ofiris confounded 
with that of the Sun, and that of Ifis, with what was 
paid to the Moon. Thus, the Priefts had found the 
2rt of making Idolatry not fo grofs, by faying, it was 
not a mortal Man, but an eternal Star, which was the 
Objefi: of publick Adoration. 

The 6r^£ and Latin Authors extended ftill farther 

this Egyptian Mythology concerning Ifis and Ofiris, 

-fince, according to them, they comprehended all Na¬ 
ture, 



* 
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tore, and all the Gods of that ancient People; There 
is in the hands of the Antiquaries, a Monument which 
had been raifed by Arms Balbinus, where this Infcrip- 
tion is to be feen. Goddefs Ifis, who art one and all 
things . Plutarch (i) fays, that at Sais, in the Temple 
of Minerva , whom he takes to be the fame with Ifis, 
there waSorte to this effed: I am whatever has been, is, 
end jhall be ; and none among Mortals has ever taken off 
my Veil. Apuleius (2) puts thefe Words in the moutH 
of that Goddefs: I am Nature , the Mother of all things+ 
the Miftrefs of the Elements , the Beginning of Ages, the 
Sovereign of the Gods , the Queen of the Manes . . . .; 
My Divinity , uniform in itfelj, is worjhipped under dif - 
rrent Names, and by different Ceremonies: The Phry-, 


/ 


Mother 


w _ ^ 

thenians, Cecropian Minerva ; thofe of Cyprus,' Venus; 
thofe of Crete, Diana Didynna; the Sicilians, Profer- 
pine •, the Eleufmians, the ancient Ceres ; others , Juno* 
Bellona, Hecate, Rhamnufia; laftly, the Egyptians and 
their Neighbours , Ifis, which is my true Name . 

According to Herodotus * the Egyptians took Ifis for 
Ceres, and believ’d that Apollo and Diana were her 
Children, and that Latona had only been their Nurfe* 
contrary to the Opinion of the Greeks , who looked upon 
her as their Mother. According to the fame Author^ 
Apollo and Orusj Diana and Bubafiis, Ceres and Ifis are 
the fame: Hence it is, continues he, that AEfchylus 
makes Diana the Daughter of Ceres. 

In fine, the Mythologifts aflert that Ifis and 0 fir is 
included under different Names almoft all the Gods of 
Paganifm, fince, according to them, Ifis is Terra, Ce¬ 
res , Juno, the Moon, Minerva , Cybele, Venus, Diana, 
and in one word, all Nature 5 and this they give for 
the Reafon why that Goddefs was called Myrionyma j 
that is, who has athoufand Names. Juft fo, in their 
Opinion, Ofiris is Bacchus, or Dionyflits, the Sun, Sera- 
pis , Pluto , Ammon, Pan, Apis, Adonis , &c. ^ But *tis 
time to come to the hiftorical Part of this ancient My- 


Rk 


thology 


(1) Delfid. (1) Met. 
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thology. Let us begin with what we learn thereof from 
the Greeks. 

Hijlcry of Ifis and Ofiris. 

TVbat the Greeks As they would needs reduce all An* 
thought o/'Ifis. tiquity to their Hiftory, they have not 
been wanting to give out, that the Fable of Ifis was o* 
riginally from Greece , and therefore have confounded 
that Goddefs with lo, the Daughter of Inachus King of 
Argos . Ovid, who had collected in his Metamorphofes , 
mod of the ancient Traditions of the Greeks , thus re¬ 
cites this Fable (i). 

Jupiter fell in love with Id, and to efcape the Fury 
of Juno who was jealous of this Intrigue, he changed 
her into a Heifer. Juno, who appear’d to be touch’d 
with the Beauty of this fair Heifer, a Ik’d her of him, 
and Jupiter not daring torefufe her, for fear of increaf- 
ing her Sufpicions, Ihe gave her to the Cuftody of 
Argus who had an hundred Eyes, enjoining him to ufe 
all his endeavours that fhe might not be ftolen from him. 
But Jupiter lent Mercury, who having laid the vigilant 
Keeper fail afleep by the foft Mufick of his Flute, cut 
off his Head, and let lo at liberty. Juno inCenfed, lent 
a Fury to perfecute that unhappy Princefs, who was fo 
tormented with her Stings, that no where could fhe be 
at reft, fhe wandered from Place to Place, crofs’d over 
the Sea, came firft to Iliyrium , palled Mount Hamit % 
arrived in Scythia , and in the Country of the Cinfflit* 
rians ; and alter having wandered thro’ feveral other 
Countries, fhe flopp’d at laft on the Banks of the Nik, 
where Jupiter having appeas’d Juno , reftored her for¬ 
mer Figure. Here it was fhe brought forth Epaphus •, 
and having died fome time after, the Egyptians wor- 
fhipped her under the Name of Ifis . 

It iseafy to fee that this is a true Hiftory, difguifed 
by Fictions intermixed with it; but to come to a full 
difcovery of its Truth is exceeding difficult. There 
are three Opinions about the famous Io. 

The 


fi) Met.i. 5. Fabie of Iq. 
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The firft is that of almoft all the Greeks (a), who to 
get the honour to themfelves of fo renowned a Goddefs, 
gave out that fhe was the Daughter of inachus the firft 
King of Argos % that Jupiter raviftfd her, and carried 
her into the Ifland of Crete ; that he had a Son by her 
named Epapbus , King of Egypt, Father of Libya (1); 
that fhe palled from thence into Egypt , where fhe mar¬ 
ried Ofiris . The fame Authors fay, that this Ofiris (2) 
was the fame with Apis the Son of '.Pborcncus , fecond 
King of Argos, who having left the Kingdom to Egia- 
to. his Brother, came and fettled in Egypt, where he 
fo fignalizM himfelf during his Reign, that he was de- 
ify’d after his Death, under the Name of Serapis, 

According to this Account, the Fable of Ovid is ca¬ 
pable of a good enough Explication, by faying that /a, 
the Prieftefs of Juno , was beloved by Jupiter Apis, King 
of Argos (3); that Niobe his Wife, who was likewife 
called Juno, having conceived a.jealoufy of her, put her 
under the guard of her Uncle Argus , a Man extremely 
vigilant, which made the Poets give him fo many Eyes; 
that Apis put him to death to recover his Miftrefs, 
who to fhun the Refentment of Niobe, embark’d in a Ship’ 
which bore the figure of a Cow upon its Forecaftle, which 
gave rife to the Story of her Transformation and that 
Ihe was afterwards deliver’d of Epapbus: But wemuft not 
imagine, as fome Authors have done, that fhe pafied 
into Egypt ; and that after having changed her Name, 
the Egyptians honour’d her as a Goddefs, that in a word, 
fhe is the fame with Ifis, As little are we to think, 
that Serapis is the fame with Ofiris . I know that St. 
Augiiftin, after Varro, derives the Name of Serapis , 
from that of Apis King of Argos , and the word Soros, 
which imports a Coffin, becaufe that before they had 
built a Temple to him, they paid him divine Honours 
in the Tomb where he was put after his Death (b) ; for 

K k 2 ’tis 

% 

(a) Apollodorus, f. i. c. 6. Paufanias, Strabo, Diodorus, Sec. 
.(0 Seethe fecond Volume. (2) See Diodorus. (3) Vo ft. 

de Mol. L. 1. 

(b) Foffius de Idol. 1 . 6 . derives the Name of Serapis from Sara 
and reckons Serapis is the fame with Jofepb. M. k Clcrc 

brings it from SurAbbir, which imports Prince. 
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*tis pretty probable that St, Augufiin is miftaken, by 
following, as to this Article, theTraditions ofthe Greeks, 
adopted Jong before his time by the Romans . Never 
did Apis King of Argos come and fettle in Egypt , nor 
was there among that People another Apis , but the Ox 
which bore that Name, as the learned Marjbam{i) un¬ 
deniably proves. It was the limilitude of the Names, 
and the double Meaning of the word Soros , that led the 
Greeks to fay he was the fame with Ofiris y becaufe in 
faft, the Ox was confecrated to him. 

The fecond Opinion, with relation to Io y is that of 
Paufanias, who reckons that this Princefs was really a 
Native of Greece , but that fhe was lefs ancient than the 
other, of whom we have been now fpeaking. She was 
not the Daughter of Inachus y but of Iafus y Son to 7 W- 
opas, feventh King of Argos \ and to be fure, if Danaus 
and Egyptus his Grandfons lived only about the 1420th 
Year before Jefus Chrift, which is the time when the 
nrft of thefe Princes pafled into Greece , Io muft needs 
have lived long after Inachus . We may add, in con¬ 
firmation of this Opinion, what Herodotus fays (2), 
that lo was ftolen away by Pbenician Merchants to the 
flourilhing City Argos ; for befides, that this City got 
its Name only from Argus its fourth King, is it likely 
that it was a flourifhing City in the time of hacbus 
its Founder ? 

We grant there was in Greece a Princefs named h y 

whether fhe was the Daughter of Inachus or of lafus-, that 

fhe was beloved by a Prince who bore the Name of Ju* j 

piter, and that he is the very fame whom ancient 

Mythology has called the 'Jupiter of Argos (a)\ We even 

allow what Herodotus fays in the beginning of his Hi- 

flory, that this Princefs was carry’d off by Pbenician 

Merchants, in reprilal for the Rape of Europa the 

Daughter of Argos , King of Phenicia ; but fhe never 

pafled into Egypt , and cannot be confounded with Ifih 

who is more ancient than fhe by feveral Ages, without 

overthrowing all the Traditions of the Egyptians. Io 

was 

(i) In Chrome. {2) L. 1. 

(•} See the Kiitory of 'jufucr^ \ cl 2. 
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was perfecuted by Juno^ who made her wander over 
the whole face of the Earth •, Ifis^ who met with the 
fame Treatment from her Brother-in-law fypbon , never 
came out of Egypt. The one, after having been Mi- 
ftrefs to a King of Argos ^ was carry’d off by Strangers i 
the other was married to her Brother Ofiris^ and lived 
with him in great Concord and Harmony. Ifis taught 
the Egyptians feveral ufeful Arts of Life ; we have no 
fuch Account given of Io . What then could give the 
Greeks a handle to confound thefe two Perfons ? I an- 
fwer, it was the introduftion of the Worlhip of Ifis into 
Greece , efpecially into the City Argos. For, as He¬ 
rodotus judicioufly remarks, the introdudtion of the 
Worfhip of fome God into a foreign Country, was con- 
fidered as the Birth of that fame God in the Place where 
that Worlhip was eftablifhed. Inachus taught the 
Greeks to pay honour to Ifis, the Greeks looked upon 
her as his Daughter. Cecrops afterwards brought into 
Attica the Worlhip of Minerva , who was theGoddefs 
of Sais his Country ; and this, in like manner, gave 
rife to the Fable, that this Goddefs, whom the Greeks 
named Athene , was that Prince’s Daughter. Hence we 
fee, how juft the Reflexion of Herodotus is, and at 
the fame time, that we need feek for no other Origin of 
this Fable. 

As for the Perfections of Juno , which Ovid fo par¬ 
ticularly deferibes, we may fay with a great deal of pro¬ 
bability, that the Poet alludes to the Jealoufy of the 
King of Argos's Wife, who perhaps caufed her Rival 
to fuffer many Severities; and if the Husband was 
called Jupiter , the Wife might very well pais under 
the Name of Juno. But ’tis time to relate the Hiftory 
of Ifis and Ofiris , 

The Egyptians , according to Diodorus Siculus (1), 
2nd Plutarch (2), affert that this Princefs was born in 
their Country ; that Ihe match’d with Ofiris ; that he 
liv’d with her in perfeft Harmony, and that both 
of them made it their bufinefs to polilh and civilize 
their Subjects, to tea«h them Agriculture, and feveral 

K k 3 other 

{1} L. 1. (z) Treatife of Ifis and Ofiris 
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other necefiary Arts of Life. Diodorus adds, that 0 - 
firis having form’d a defign of making an Expedition 
to the Indies , to conquer them, not fo much by force 
of Arms as by gentle Means, raifed an Army made up 
of Men and Women ; and after having fettled i/fr Re¬ 
gent of his Kingdom, and left about her Mercury and 
Hercules , the former to be her chief Counfellor, and the 
other the Lieutenant of his Provinces, he fet out upon 
his Expedition, where he was fo fuccefsful, that all the 
Countries whither he came fubjefted themfelves to his 
Empire. His Journey was a perpetual Triumph. The 
fame Author fays, he firft over-run /Ethiopia , where he 
raifed Dykes againft the Inundations of the Nile ; that 
from thence he travers’d Arabia , the Indies , and came 
next into' Europe, invaded Horace and the neighbour¬ 
ing Countries, left every where Marks of his Benefi¬ 
cence, reduced Men, then intirely favage, to thefweets 
of civil Society, taught them Agriculture, to build 
Cities and Towns, and returned crown’d with Glory, 
after having caufed Columns and other Monuments to 
be erected in the Places where he had pafs’d, upon 
which his Exploits were engraved. Here, by the by, 
are the Conquefts, fo much celebrated by the Poets, of 
the famous Dicnyfius or Bacchus, as v/e lhall prove elfe- 
»» 


This Prince being returned to Egypt, found that bis 
Brother Typhon had formed a Party againft the Govern¬ 
ment, and made himfelf formidable \ Julius Fimucus {i) 
adds, that he had even debauched his Sifter-in-law Ip* 
Of iris, who was a pacifick Prince, attempted to calm 
the ambitious Spirit of Typhon ; but he inftead of lub- 
mitting himfelf to his Brother, thought cri nothing but 
per (ecu ting him, and laying Ambufcadcs for hini. 
Plutarch ii) informs us in what manner he at laft took 
away his Life. Typhon , fays he, having invited him to 
a lumptuous Entertainment, propofed to the Guefts al¬ 
ter the Repaid, that they would meafure themfelves in 
a Chell: of ah exquifite Workman Tip. promifing to sive 

it to him who was of the fame liae. Of/is having 


en- 


ter’d into it in his turn, the Confpirators rofe up from 
: (i) J)z Error LI Ed. (z) Be I fid. & Cfir. the 
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lie Table, tout the Cheft, and threw it into the Nile, 
Jfis inform’d of her Husband’s tragical End, went 
about in fearch of his Corpfe 5 and being informed that 
jt was in Phenicia , hid under a Tamarind-Tree, where 
the Waves had thrown it out, fhe went to the Court of 
fyblos, where fhe enter’d into the fervice of Aft art to 
have the better Opportunity of difcovering it. At 
length, after infinite pains, fhe found it, and madefuch 
heavy Lamentations, that the King of Bybios' s Son 
died thro 5 grief for her ; which affedted the King his 
Father to fuch a degree, that he allowed Ifts to carry off 
the Body, and repair to Egypt. Typhon inform’d of the 
mourning of his Sifter-in-law,opened the Cheft, divided 
the Body of 0 fir is in pieces, and caufed the feveral 
Members to be carried into different Places of Egypt . 
Jfis carefully recolleftcd his diflipated Members, inclofed 
them in Coffins, and eonfecrated a Reprefentation of the • 
Privities which fhe could not find: Hence the ufe of 
the Phallus , fo celebrated in all the religious Ceremonies 
of the Egyptians. In fine, after having filed a flood of 
Tears, fhe caufed him to be interr’d at Abydos , a Town 
fituated to the weft of the Nile, The Ancients, how-? 
ever, place the Tomb of Ofiris in other Places, which 
isowing to 7 /?j’s having caufed one to be erefted for 
every part of her Husband’s Body, in the very Place 
where fhe had found it. 

In the mean time, Pypbon was contriving how to fe- 
cure his new Empire •, but Jfis being recovered fomc- 
what from her diftrefs, drew her Troops together in 
hafte, and putting them under the Conduft of Orus her 
Son, this young Prince purfued the Tyrant, and van- 
quifned him in two pitch’d Battels. 

i 

Article II. 

Hijlory of Typhon. 

The Fable of Typhon is one of the darkeft My ft erics 
ot Mythology. The Greeks and Latins , who knew- 

not the Origin of it, have only darken’d it more, by 
endeavouring, according to their Ctiflom, to bring it 
over to their Hiftory. Founding upon the Traditic ns 

Kk 4 which 
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which they had learned by their commerce with the E- 
gyptiansy they made of Typbon a Monfter equally horrid 
and fantaftica], whom the jealous JunOy faid they, had 
produced from the Earth, to be avenged of Latona her 

Rival. That Goddefs, according to a Hymn which i$ 
commonly afcribed to Homery provok’d that Jupiter 

fhould have become Father of Minerva without her, 

? 

would needs on her fide be a Mother, without the Af- 
filtauce of her Husband. To bring which about, lhe 
went to the Affembly of the Gods, and complain’d 
that while /he alone was deem’d worthy to /hare Ju¬ 
piter's Bed, this God had flighted her fo far, as to bring 
into the World, without her Concurrence, the faireft 
and wifeft Goddefs of Olympus , while, during the whole 
time of their conjugal State, they had only had a God 
fo ugly, that they were obliged to banifo him from 
Heaven. After this Speech, fhe came down to Earth, 
whence/he caufed Vapours to arife, which formed the 
tremendous Typbon. Hefiod , without haying recourfe 
to Juno's Refentment, fays (1) only that this Giant was 

the Son of Tartarus and Terra. Mo ft of the Latin 

• • 

Poets have copied the Greek ones. Manilius expreffes 
himfelf thus: 

. merit 0 Typbonis babentur 

Her render fedeSy quern Tel/us feva profudity 
Cum helium Cash peperit(i). 

Ovid does not recede much from this Opinion, when 
he makes the Serpent Pylhon y who is the fame with 
Typbofiy as we /hall prove in the Sequel, fpring from 
the Steams of the Mud which the Deluge had left upon 
the Earth. “ The fiimy Earth being warm’d by the 
ct heat of the Sun, formed not only Animals which 
“ were known before, but Monfters too, till then un- 
i4 known. She form’d in fpight of herfelf, the mon- 
ftrous Pythony a Serpent of a new Species, who by 
c< the enormous fize of his Body, became the Terrour 
of Men.” 

Ergo uhi Diluvio tellus lululenta recenti 
Sclibus <£thereisy altoque recaniuit trftuy 


(2) Thtog. 


(2) Ub. z. 


EdiB 
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innumeras Species , partimquejiguras . 
Rettulit antiquas, partim nova monfir a creavit j 
Ilia quidem nolle! > fed te quoque , maxime Python , 
fumgenuit{ 1). 

Apollodorus makes the moft terrible of all 

Monfters (2). He had, fays he, an hundred Heads, 
and from his hundred Mouths iffued devouring Flames, 
and Howlings fo dreadful that he equally terrified Gods 
and Men. His Body, whofe upper part was cover’d 
with Feathers, and the Extremity entwin’d with Ser¬ 
pents, was fo vaft that he touched the Skies with Ms 
Head. He had to Wife, fays this Author, Echidna , 
and his Offspring were, the Gorgon , Geryon , Cerberus , 
the Hydra of Lerna> the Sphinx , and the Eagle which 
prey’d upon the unfortunate Prometheus •, in a Word, all 
the Monfters that were hatch’d in the Country of Fa¬ 
bles (a). Typbon, adds Hyginus (3), no fooner fprung 
from the Earth than he refolved to declare War againft 
the Gods, and to revenge the Overthrow of the Giants: 
For we muft take care to diftinguifli the War of the 
Giants from that of fyphon^ which fome Authors con¬ 
found, againft the Opinion of Apollodorus , who makes: 
lyphon only born after their Defeat (4). Wherefore he 
.advanced againft Heaven, and fo affrighted the Gods 
by his dreadful Figure, that they all fled. Egypt ap- 
pear ’4 a proper Place to fkreen them from the Attacks 
of this formidable Enemy ; but as he gave them no 
refpite, they were obliged to aflume the Figure of dif¬ 
ferent Animals. Jupiter transformed himfelr into a 
Ram, Apollo into a Raven, Bacchus into a Goat, Diana 
into a Cat, Juno into a Cow, Venus into a Fifh, and 
Mercury into a Swan *. 

Duxque 

(1) Met. I. 1. v. 434. (2) L. 2. 

(a) Hfjuut, who in his Theogony diftinguifhes Typhoi from Iyphon % 
paints the former much in the fame way, and fays, that from him 
came the boifterous Winds. Then fpeaking of Typhon, he fays, that 
he was married to Echidna in the Dens of Syria, and had by her the 
Children I have now named. 

(3) Fab. 152. (4) Apol. Hefiod. Ovid. &c. 

* Probably it fhould be read Cigogne a Stork, which the. Ibis is 
thought to be. 
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. Duxque Gregisjit Jupiter , &c. 

Delius in Corvo , Proles Semeleia Capro, 

Fdeforor Phcebi , nfaea S&urnia Vaccd , 

P/^ Venus Utility Cyllenius Ibidis alis (i). 

Manilius confirms the fame thing, when fpeaking of 
Venus and Adonis: 

Scilicet inpifcem fefe Cytherea novavit ., 

Anguipedem alatis humeris Typhona furentem , 

Cum Babylonias fubmerfaprofugit in undas , 
Inferuitque fuos fquamofis pifcibus ignes,(i). 

Jupiter , continues Apolkdorus, having refum’d his 
Courage, darted a Thunderbolt againft Pyphon, and ter- 
rifyM him fo with an adamantine Scythe which he had 
in his Hand, that he obliged him to give way. The 
God purfued him as far as Mount Cafius , in the Ex¬ 
tremities of Syria \ but 5 ypbon having feized him by 

the middle of the Bodv, wrefted from him his Scythe; 

• • 0 • 

and having therewith cutoffhis Legsaryd Arms, carry’d 
him into Cilicia , fhut him up in a Give, and put him 
under theCuftody of a Monfter, half Woman half Ser¬ 
pent. Mcrcu/y and Pan having found a way to liirprize 
the vigilance of this Keeper, refiored to Jupiter his 
Legs and Arms, who mounting a Chariot drawn 
by winged Hcrfes, purfued Typhon with Thunderbolts 

to the very Inmod recedes of Arabia, Thence he 

# _ 

brought him back to 'Thrace, where that Giant having 
pluck’d up a Mountain by the roots, darted it againft 
jup:!er, who drove it back upon him with a Thunder¬ 
bolt : The Blood with which it was cover’d, was the 
occafion of its being called Mount Ilitmus . Typhon hav¬ 
ing at laft retired into Sicily, was there buried, under 
Mount PEina . 

Such are the Fables which the Poets and Hiftorians 

¥ 

have publiihed, vying with one another, in relation to 
Typhon. What Plutarch {3J and Diodorus (4) inform 
us about this Fact, is r.o doubt more hiftorical; but 
thefe two Authors have not fail’d, according to the 
Genius of their Nation, to intermix likewife fevcral ri¬ 
diculous Fictions with their Narration \ and befides, not 

being 

(0 Met. 1 .5. (2) L. 4. (3) la I lid. {4; L. 1, 
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being very exatt in Chronology, and having but a con-’ 
fufed Knowledge of the primitive Hiftories of the World 
renew’d after the Deluge, amongft which this which I 
am now explaining is undoubtedly one, we muft be very- 
cautious how we follow their Dire&ion. 

Modern Authors have offer’d Conje&ures upon this 
Subjeft, which don’t appear to agree with the true Tra¬ 
dition. Some, among whom is Gerard Voffius (1), are 
of opinion that fyphon was the fame with Og, King of 
Bajhan, a Country which the Scripture calls the Land 
of Giants (2). Og their King, of whom it is faid (3), 
that he alone remain’d of the Race of the Giants, Solus 
qtiippe Qg- rex Bafan remanfit , ex reliquis Gigantibus , was 
lb bulky that his Bed was nine Cubits in length, and 
four in breadth. The Rabbins have given fuch extra¬ 
vagant Accounts of the Stature of this Prince, that I 

O' * 

am afhamed to repeat them. 

Voffius founds his Opinion, i. Upon the refemblancc 
between the Names of thofe two Giants; for, fays he, 
Syphon comes from ru(pw, uro y accendo , and Og fignifies, 
uffit , ujlulavit. 2. Upon what the Poets fay of Typhon's 
Bed, which looks as if they had been acquainted with 
that of the King of Bajhan , to which, Virgil 9 he thinks, 
is particularly alluding in the ninth Book of the Mneid y 
in thefe Words, durmnque * entile ; but *tis evident that 
the Poet in this place is only fpeaking of the manner 
how this unfortunate Giant was buried under a Moun¬ 
tain, conformably to the Ideas of the other Poets. Ovzft 

expreffe himfelf thus (4': 

Valla Giganteis ingefta eft Infula membris 
' Trinacris , magnis fubjeftutn molibus urget 

/E there as aufum fperare Typboea fedes . 

His third Reafon is fetch’d from the Place where thefe 

& 


two Giants were overthrown, fince tfomer fays, that it 
was si; which is undoubtedly to be underftood of 

Syria, where the King of Bajhan reign’d. But thisRea- 
fon proves nothing, as we (hall fee afterwards, 

Bochart 


(0 Deldol.l. 1. 2(. (z) Deut. iii. 13. (3) Deut.iii.lV 

* A n. 1.9. v. 715. 

{4) Met. 1 . r. 
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Bocbart (i) imagines that Typhon was the fame with 
Enceladus , relying upon this, that the Poets name 
the one indifferently for the other, and make them both 
perifh in the fame manner in the Ifland of Sicily ; but 
it will fUU remain a queftion, who this Enceladus was. 
There are Authors who will have it that Typhon was 
King of Sicily ; for which you may confult Boccace (2), 
who quotes for this Tbeodontius , whofe Writings are 
loft. There are likewife fome who take him to be the 
feme as Ejau, and they have been at pains to find out 
a Conformity between them. 

Huetius , who cannot help thinking that Mofes was 
the foie Objedfc of all the poetical Fables, infills at very 
great length, in proving (3), that Typhon was the Le- 
giflator of the Hebrews , grown extremely odious to the 
Egyptians , by the deftru&ion of their Firft-born \ but 
without entering into the confideration of a Parallel, in 
which moft of the heads feem not very natural, I fhall 

only make one Remark, namely, that Typhon and Ofiris 
are much more ancient than Mofes ; and that the idola* 
trous Worfhip of the Oxen Apis and Mnevis, confe- 
crated to Ofiris, was fpread thro* Egypt before the Ifrae- 
lites enter’d there, fince it was upon this Model, ac¬ 
cording to Selden , that Aaron made the Golden Calf, 
which the Jews worlhipped in the Wildernefs. 

To eftablifh now my own Opinion with relation to 
Typbon, in the firft place ’tis certain, from the molt un¬ 
controverted Teftimonies we have now remaining of 
prophane Authors, efpecially from Diodorus and Phi- 
tarcb , that the Fable we are now upon is Egyptian , and 
I am much of Abbe Sevin’s mind, as to Qfiris, that he 
is the fame with Menes or Mefraim . As the (olid Rea- 
lons heufes in proof of this Article, are known to all 
thole who have read his Di/Tertation, I need not repeat 
them here: I lhall only add one which has efcaped^ 
him. The Ox Mnevis , confecrated to the Sun, whereof 
Ofiris was the Symbol, feems to carry an A Hu (ion to 

the Name of that ancient King, called either Menes, or 

Menas , 

(1} Chan. (2) Geu. of the Gods. (3} Demon. Evan. Prop. 4.. 
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or 5 /£//*# even (1) names this Ox, 
pats, which leaves no room to doubt of its having 
been called after the name of the King to whom it was 
confecrated ; and this King being Ofiris, as all are a- 
greed, it is evident that Ofiris and Menes are but one. 
and the fame Perfon. 

But I am not of his opinion as to Typhon, whom 
he would have to be the fame with Chus •, A am rather 
inclin’d to think that he was the Brother of Ofiris * 
whom Plutarch , upon the Authority of Manetho , calls 
Sebon. This Prince diflatisfied with Ofiris, who had 
confined him in the lower Egypt, in the neighbourhood 
of Pelufium , towards the Extremities of Delta, con¬ 
ceived a Hatred againft him, which wrought in his 
Breaft till he had taken away his Life, in the manner 
as Plutarch relates. 

We are not very certain, as to the Circumftances of 
fyphon's death; but whether he was drown'd in the 
Marfhes of the Lake Scrbonis, where Herodotus fays 
the Egyptians had a Story amongft them, that he lay 
conceal’d (2); or whether he died in the Battle which 
he fought with his Nephew Orus, as has been laid, the 
Egyptian Priefts made the People in after-times believe, 
that the Gods had interefted themfelves remarkably in 
avenging Ofiris , having deftroyed with a Thunder-bolt 
his cruel Perfecutor. Siephanus, whofe Words I quote 
below, gives this for the reafon, why the City Hiero- 
polis , near the Lake Serbonis, was called The City of 
Blood, becaufe there it was that the Tyrant had been 
thunder-ftruck r Hence the myfterious Fable of Sj- 
pho/fs having been fwallow'd up in a Whirl of Fire. *Ti$ 
very probable that Typhon was only the Surname of.the 
Prince I fpeak of, and that it was given him afterwards, 
only in allufion to the Tradition of his having been 
confumed by Fire *, as I fliall fhew, when I come to 
confider the moft natural Etymology of the Word. 

Thus perifhed the cruel Tyrant of Egypt*, by his 
Death he left the Kingdom to young Orus , under the 
Regency of Ifis his Mother. Without entring here 

into 

(i) De Animal. (2) L. 3. 

2 
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nto the grounds of the irreconcileable Enmity between 
the two Brothers, whereof the Egyptians relate fo many 
Circumftances, as may be feen in F. Kircher(i) ; *tis 
probable enough, that the Ambition of a turbulent and 
haughty Prince had a confiderable fhare in it s but 
Love we mull know was likewife in the play. ’Tis 
alledged, that Ofiris lived in too much familiarity with 
Neptbe , ’Typboifs Wife, which inflamed his Jealoufy 
to a high degree; but Julius Firmicus aflerts, that it 
was Typbon y on the contrary, who was enamour’d of 
IJis: And if the Authority of Plutarcb f who repre¬ 
sents to us this Queen as the Model of conjugal Love, 
which fhe carried even to the moft extravagant and 
unbounded Idolatry, ought to weigh more than that 
of Julius Firmicus , who, without doubt, has not the 
fame Credit in affairs of Antiquity ; I find, on the o- 
ther hand, that the Greek Hiftorian will fupply Fir- 
micus with two pretty ftrong Arguments for his Opi¬ 
nion. The firft is, his aflerting, that during the ab- 
fence of Ofiris , which was very long, Fypbon raifed 
no Commotions in the State. Confidering how am¬ 
bitious he was, would he not have improv’d a Circum- 
fiance fo favourable, if Love had not hinder’d ? The 
lecond is, What we find alfo in Plutarcbi that 2 }’- 
pbon , having been made Prifoner upon the lofs of the 
Battle (2), was put in chains by Orus, who deliver’d 

, and that fhe gave him his 
exafperated the young Prince, 
that he fnatch’d her Diadem from her, inftead of which 
Mercury her Confident crown’d her with another: 
Circumftances which prove two things *, firft, that Ifs 
certainly had an inclination to Typbon . Is it to be con¬ 
ceiv’d, that fhe would have fet the Murderer of her 
Hufband at liberty, had fhe not entertain’d a violent 
Love to him ? The fecond is, that the title of Confi¬ 
dent, to fay no worfe, which the Poets in later times 
gave to Mercury the Son of Maia y agrees to this Egyp¬ 
tian Mercury , who was that Queen’s Confident, as we 
learn from Diodorus . 


him up to his Mother Ifis 
Liberty; which fo highly 


(t) Oed. jEgvpt. 


(2) Loc. cit. 


But 




But whatever be Ini that, there Is no great difficulty 
fo difcover the principal Grounds of the Fables that 
are fuperadded to this Hiftory. As Typhon had perfe¬ 
cted Ofiris , whofe Reign had made the fine Arts flou- 
ri(h, and been a Model of Juftice and mild Admlni- 
ftration, whereas that of Typhoft had been nothing 
but a Series of Crimes and Cruelties; the Egyptians 
took a great deal of pains to bring an odium upon the 
Memory of the latter, whom they reprefented only as 
a Monfter. But in vain have they darken'd their an¬ 
cient Tradition ; Truth finds its way through the Fa¬ 
bles which they have intermixed with it. In faft, by 
the hundred Heads of Typhon^ we learn in what man¬ 
ner he had carried on his pernicious Defigns, and how 
many Perfons of Power and Intereft he had artfully 
drawn into his Party, that is, the chief and bed Heads 
of all Egypt . The number of his Hands denoted, no 
doubt, his Strength, and that of his Troops: The 
Serpents that were wreathed about his Fingers and 
Thighs, reprefented his Cunning and Addrefs. • His 
Body cover’d with Feathers and Scales, equally denoted 
the Rapidity of his Conquefts, and his invincible Force. 
By the Enormity of his Stature, and the Length of 
his Arms, which were faid to reach from one end of 
the world to the other, Pofterity were given to undcr- 
ftand, that he had pufli’d his Conquefts to the Extre¬ 
mities of Egypt , and that his Power had no bounds: 
By the Clouds which encompafled his Head, that the 
whole Bufinels of his Life had been to embroil the 


State: And by the Fire which iflued from his Mouth, 
that he had carried Devaluation wherever he paffed* 
For this reafon he was reprefented at Cynopolis , fome- 
times under the figure of a Wolf; and though Strabo , 
who takes notice of the Worfhip which that City paid 
to that Animal, does not aflign the reafon, *tis how¬ 
ever pretty probable, that it was in order to appeafe 
Typhon, who is faid by Plutarch (i) to have been 
transformed into a Wolf; but he was more frequently 
reprefented under the figure of a Crocodile, becaufe of 

his 


(i) In J:L!. 
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hi s refemblance to that Animal, equally formidable for 
its Wiles and Cruelty : or under that of a Hippopo¬ 
tamus ; which makes Plutarch fay (i), that the Egyp¬ 
tians confecrated to Typhon the molt ftupid of Animals, 
namely the Afe; and the two of the greateft fiercenefs, 
the Crocodile and the Hippopotamus {a). 

This Tradition of the Egyptians was not unknown 
to the Greeks, and I in lift that all the Fables they 
have deliver’d about their Typhon and Python , are to 
be refePd to it For firft, what did Ovid mean by the 
Serpent Python , fprung from the Slime of the Deluge, 
and flam by Apollo , who drain’d almoft his Quiver 
upon this Monfter ? 

Hunc Deus arcitenens, &c. 

* _ 

Mille gravetn tel is , exhauftd pent pharetrd, 

Perdidit effufo per vulnera nigra veneno (2). 

Is he not plainly making an ailufion to Typhon , whofe 
Name is the lame by a Ample Tranfpofition ? If he makes 
him a monftrous Serpent, was not Typhon reprefented un¬ 
der that figure? without having recourle, with Bo- 
chart, to the Word Petben , which in the Hebrew 
Language imports a Serpent. If the fame Poet makes 
him fpring from the Slime of the Deluge, does he not 
point out thereby the bad Steams which rife in Egypt, 
after the Waters of the Nile are withdrawn ? In fine, 
if he lays that Apollo flew him with his arrows, does 
he not conceal under this Emblem the Victory of Orus 
over Typhon , or at leaft the Triumph of the Sun-beams 
over the bad Steams of Egypt ? 

Secondly, if the Greek Poets fet Typhon at the head 
of the Giants, in the War which they wage with the 
Gods, do they not manifeftly allude to the Perfec¬ 
tions of that Prince againft his Brother, who has always 
been look’d upon as the great Divinity of Egypt ? If 
they make all the Gods to fly into this Kingdom, where, 
to fbelter themfelves from the Purfuits of that mon¬ 
ftrous 

(1) In Ifid. 

[a] We learn from Milan, that Typhon was transform’d to a Cro¬ 
codile: And upon that Tradition was founded the Averfion, which 
the Inhabitants of Heliopolis had to that Animal. De An. L 10■ 
c. zu (2) Met. L. 1. 
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ftrous Giant, they are obliged to lie conceal’d under 
the figure of feveral Animals, is not this their mean¬ 
ing, that the Grandees and Satraps of Egypt, who 
were of Ofiris’s party, upon the death of this Prince, 
hid themfelves in the mod remote Caves, or periftied 
moft of them by the Arms of the Confpirators ? The 
Figures which the Poets make them affume, perhaps 
denote that Ofiris having divided his Army into diffe¬ 
rent Corps, had given them for Enfigns the Figures 
of thofe Animals, as we learn from Plutarch (i). 

Thirdly, what other Meaning has Apollodorus (2), 
when he relates fo myfterioully that Mercury and Pan 
reftored to Jupiter his Hands and Feet,, which Syphon 
had cut off, but that thefe two Princes, whom Did - 
km (2) acknowledges to have lived under the Reign 
of Ofiris, and whom he fpeaks of as two Perfons ex¬ 
ceeding wife, by their prudent Management recover’d 
his Affairs, which were in a very bad fituation, re¬ 
pin’d his Troops, which his Brother had debauched 
|rom him, and by fupplyihg him with Money, which 
is the Sinews of War, fortified his declining Party* 

Fourthly, although the Greek Poets and Hiftorians 
make Typhon perifh in different places, and out of 
Egypt, where it is certain he died, yet we fee by the Cir- 
cr«mdances which they join to his Fable, that they follow 
the Traditions of that People, which informs us that 
he was killed with Lightning:, or which conies to the 
feme, that he was fwallow’d up in a fiery Whirlwind. 
Homer (4) fays, that this Giant wasdeftroy’d IfAglpotsi 
The Ground , fays the Poet, rung under their Feet , as 
*ben Jupiter incenfed, brandijhes his "Thunder upon the 
Mount which covers Typhceus in the Country of the Ari- 
mi, vshcre ike Tomb of this Giant is fa id to be . Madam 
Dacier (5) ailedges, that by this word ^ Homer 

intended the Ifiand jEnaria , or Pithecufa , in the Sea of 

Tnjcany ; and this, according to her, is what Virgil had 
in his eye in thefe Verfes: 

. . . DU- 


{1} Delfid.&Ofir. (2) Lib. 1. 
(') Her Note upon this PafTage. 

LI 


(3) Lib. 2. 


(4) Ik 6 
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. Durumque cuttle 

Inarime , Jovis imperiis itnpofta Pyphteo (1). 

But this Poet was certainly miftaken by aiming at 
too fervile an Imitation of Homer , and by making but 
one word of Inarime . The Learned are divided about 
the Situation of the Country of the Arimaans \ there 
arefome who, as Strabo tells us (2), place them in 
Phrygia , others in Cilicia \ but certain it is that this 
Country can only be meant of Syria 5 and Strabo who 
is of this opinion, quotes a Fragment of Pojfidonius (3), 
who fays that it is neither Cilicia nor any other Coun¬ 
try that Homer intends in this place, but Syria itfelf, 
peopled by the Arim/eans , whom the Greeks call Ari- 
7 /ians or Arhnians , ’Aprua/W, ’Ao/«» r. 

+ 1 « j 11 

This fame Author adds (4), that ‘Typhon was thuo- 
derftruck near Antioch , and that his being buried in the 
Earth was the Caufe of the River Orontes fpringing 
from thence, which in former times bore the Name of 
this Monfter. In fine, Jofephus leaves no room to 
doubt of what Strabo fays, fincehe afierts, that Ararnis 
was the Father of the Aramaeans, whom the Greek, 
fays he, call Syrians. 

The other Poets are not agreed as to the Place where 
Typhun perifh’d, but all of them allude to his fad Ca- 
taftrophe. Accordingly Pindar informs us, that Ju¬ 
piter kept him imprifon’d in the Caves of Mount /Et¬ 
na (5), where, according to Ovid , he vomited thole 
Torrents of Flames which rife from the Cavities of that 
Mountain. 


Degravat JEtna caput , ftib qua refupintis arenas 
Ejeftat, fiammamaue fero vomit ore Typhms (6). 
The fame Poet fays much the fame thing in his Falls (7): 
Alta jacet vafii fuper ora Typhoeus JEtna, 


Ctijus anhelantis ignibus a?‘det humus. 

Silius Italicus gives Mount JEtna the very Name of 
Typhon: 


Turn Caiar.e ardenti nimium vie in a lypbaso (8). 


What the other Poets, fuch as Virgil (q), Statius (io), 

Claudm, 


(i) iEn.I.9. (2) Lib. iz. (5) Lib. 16. (4) lib. y 

(5) Pyth. (6) Met. I.5, (7) Lib. 4. (8) Lib. 14. 

19; J£n. 1. 3. v.jtc. &c. (toj Theb.5. 
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Chadian , Cornelius Severus> &c. fay of Enceladus , is to 
be undcrftood of Typhon , fince, according to Philoftra - 

and the more knowing Mythologifts, Typhon 
and Enceladus denote the fame Perfon. 

To the Poets we may join the Mythologifts, as Hy- 
pnus (2), and feveral others, who unanimoufly agree, 
that under Mount Mina Typhon was buried. 

Thofe of the Ancients who have not looked upon 
Sicily and Mount JEtna as the Tomb of 1 typbon , depart 
not far at leaft from the fame Tradition, fince they have 
always chofen for that purpofe, Places of a fulphureous 
quality, diftinguifhed by fubterraneous Fires and Earth¬ 
quakes, as in Campania y or rather near .Mount Vefu- 
viiiSy as Diodorus alledges (3), or in the Pblegraan Plains, 
as 'Strabo relates (4), or in a place in Afia, whence there 
fprings out of the Earth fometimes Water, and at other 
times Fire, as Paufanias has it‘(5). In a word, in all 
the Mountains, and in every other Place which was re¬ 
markable for Exhalations or Eruptions, as is well re¬ 
mark’d by the ancient Scholiaft on Pindar , upon the 
iirft Pythick, after the Hiftorian Ar lemon , who fays, 
Every Mountain that throws out Fire , buries under it 
the unhappy Typhon, who is there devoured by the 
Flames ; Circumftances, which carrying an Allufion to 
the Name of Typhon , to the account which the Egyp¬ 
tians gave of the manner of his Death, and to the 
Allegories which they draw from it, inform us, that the 
Poets and. Hiftorians, both Greek and Latin , have, a- 
midft their moft abfurd Fables, tranfmitted down to us 
the Traditions of that ancient People. 

Fifthly, the Opinion of the ancient Poets, that Thun¬ 
der was the moft formidable Inftrument of divine Ven¬ 
geance, and that thofe were impious Perfons who were 
ftruck with it, came likewife from Egypt , where we fee 
it was given out, in order to make Typhon more odious, 
that in this manner he had been puniftied by the Gods •, 
tho’ it was well known, that he had loft his life in the 
laft Battel which Orus his Nephew fought with him. 

L 1 2 Virgil 

(1) Vit. Apollon. (2) Fab. 151. (3) Lib. 4. (4) Lib. 5. 

(5) In Arc. 
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Virgil has preferv’d to us this traditionary Opinion a- 
bout thofe who had been thunder-ftruck, in making 
Anchifes fay : “ Odious as I am to the Immortals, ever 
c - fince the Father of Gods and Men ftruck me with 
“ his Thunder, I drag an ufelefs load of Years (i).” 
Jam pridem invifus Divis £5? inutilis annos 
D enter or, ex quo me Divum Pater afque Hominum Rex 
Fulminis affiavit ventis fcf contigit igni. 

Upon which it is proper to confult Servius and La 
Cerda . 

Sixthly, we learn from Plutarch , that not only the 
Opinions of the Greek Philofophers, fuch as Heraclitus , 
Empedocles , Pythagoras , Plate, Arijlotle , and others, 
about the Formation of the World, but alfo thofe of 
the Poets, are borrowed from the Traditions of the E • 
gyptians with relation to Typlm and 0 fir is \ for what 
other foundation had Hcfiod for fpeaking in the manner 
he does of the Chaos , Terra , Erebus , and Love , but 
thofe fame Traditions, lince by Terra he means Ifis •, 
by Love, Of iris ; and by Tartarus, Typbon as Plutarch 
alfo informs us. 

Seventhly, Typbon was become fo odious to th eEgyp- 

Ears, that they even had an abhorrence to every thing 
that bore any refemblance to him; for which reafon, 
they had an annual Cultom of throwing over a Rock, 
all the Afles that were of a red Colour, becaufe they rc- 
fembled that Tyrant, who had been red-hair’d. The 
Sea was like wife an Abomination to them, becaufe the) 7 
believ'd it was Typbon . But as much as they hated the 
Name of that Tyrant, fo much did they honour the 
Memory of the beneficent Ifts and Ofiris . 

Article III. 

The Hifiory of the IVorJhip paid to His and Ofiris. . 

Ifts having died fome time after her Son's Vi&ory 
over Typbon , the Egyptians paid Adoration to her with 
her Husband Ofiris, as to Divinities ; and becaufe they 
had apply 5 d themfelves, during their Reign, to teach 
Agriculture, the Ox and the Cow became their Symbols. 

Feftivais 
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Feftivals were inftituted to their Honour, where feveral 
infamous Rites were afterwards introduced. There the 
infamous Image of the Phallus which Ifis had confe- 
crated, was carried in Proceflion, and it became the 
Symbol of Fruitfulnefs, tho* in its original Inftitution 
it had only been the mark of J/is’s Paffion for Qfiris her 
Husband. • 

One of the chief Ceremonies in the Feftivals o fOftris, 
v/as the Appearance of the Ox Apis , that was to fuc- 
ceed that which the Priefts had drowned in the fa- 
cred Fountain, or which had died a natural Death. This 
Ox, whom the Priefts nourifh’d with fo much care, and 
for whom all Egypt had fuch a veneration, was look’d 
upon as a God. To gain fome credit to this Superfti- 
tion, they faid he reprefented the Soul of Ofiris, which 
after that Prince’s death had retired into that Animal, 
and chofe to dwell there rather than any where elfe, 
becaufe the Ox was the Symbol of Agriculture, which 
that Prince had taken fo much care to improve. 

Herodotus tells us, that this Ox was to be black over 
all the Body, with a fquare white Mark upon the Fore¬ 
head : Upon the Back he was to have the figure of an 
Eagle, a Knot under the Tongue in the figure of a 
et!e, the Hairs of the Tail double ; and, according 
to Pliny > a white Mark upon the right Side, which, 
as we learn from Ammianus Marccllims and MU an , 
was to refemble the Crefcent of the Moon. And then 
the Jaft Qualification was an extraordinary Generation, 
his Mother having conceived him by a Clap of Thun¬ 
der (a). Porphyry (i), whofe Defign was to turn the 
ancient Theology of .the Egyptians and other Nations 
into Allegories, fays, that all thefe Marks had a refe¬ 
rence to the Sun and Moon, to whom the Ox Apis was 
confecrated : That the black Hair which was to be the 
Colour of his Body in general, reprefented the fcorch- 
ing Influence of the Sun upon Bodies ; and that the 
white Spot which he had in his Forehead, and the Cre¬ 
fcent which he bore upon the Side, were Symbols of the 

Ll 3 Moon, 

(a ) See PJhi)\ Plutarch, Diodorus , 

(0 DeAbff 1 


e 
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Moon. This Author might have added, that the Eagle 
and the Beetle were alfo the Symbols of the Sun. 

Without examining into thefe Myfteries, I am of o- 
pinion, that the Priefts imprinted the Marks I have been 
fpeaking of, upon fome young Calves which they 
brought up fecretly: And to remove any fufpicion of 
the Impofture (a), they took care that their God Apis 
fhould fometimes be long before hoappear’d. 

The Feftival of Apis lafted feven days: They went 
in crouds to bring him from the place where he was 
found ; the Priefts led the Proceffion, and every one 
was very defirous to receive him into his Houfe. They 
believed that the Children who had fmell’d his Breath, 
acquired a prophetick Gift, as Pliny , Solinus , and Lu¬ 
cian relate. 

We learn from Pliny (i), that this God had two Stalls, 
or rather two Temples, Beluha *, whereas Herodotus (2) 
only fays, it was a Hall, the Work of Pfammeticm , 
which, inftead of Columns, was fupported by Coloffa! 
Statues, twelve or fixteen Cubits high (b). 

Be that as it will, on the Day of Ofiris 's Feftival, the 
Priefts conducted the Ox Apis to the Banks of the JV 7 &, 
and drowned him with a great deal of Ceremony, and 
that precifely on the Day, beyond which, according 
to their facred Books, he was not to be permitted to 
live( 7 ). He was embalm’d and interr’d at Memphis^ 
and after that, the Priefts were permitted to enter into 
the Temple of Serapis, a Privilege which they were 
forbidden as long as the Feftival lafted. After the Death 
of the Ox Apis , the People mourn’d and made lamen¬ 
tation, as if OJinis had been now dead : The Priefts cut 
off their Hair; which in Egypt was a fign of the deepefi 
Mourning ; and this Mourning lafted till they got an¬ 
other Ox to appear, refembling the former in the fame 

Marks, 


(a) St. Augufiin was of opinion, that the Devils fetting the Mark 
which we have here mentioned, before the Cows at the time of Con 
ception, they communicated the ImpreFion to their Calves. 

(i) Lib. 8. (2) L. 2. c. 46. 

(b) See Strabo, lib 7. 

(c) Stato die, ultra quern vivere fas non erat, aquis mergebant 
Flin. lib. 8. 
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Marks. Then they began to make merry, as if the 
Prince himfelf had arifen from the dead. This Feftival 
was ftill in continuance at the time of Cambyfes , who, 
arriving at Memphis upon his return from Ethiopia, an 
Expedition which proved fo unhappy to him, found 
the People taken up in celebrating the Feftival of Ofi- 
ris(i), and imagining they were rejoicing at his Dif- 
grace, fent for the Priefts to demand the occafion of 

D / 

their Joy. They having made anfwer that they were 
celebrating the Appearance of Apis, who had not been 
feen for 'a great while, Cambyfes diffatisfy’d with the 
Anfwer, ordered them to bring before him that pre¬ 
tended God of theirs, and gave him a Wound with his 
Sword, whereof he died, caufed the Priefts to be lafh’d, 
and ordered his Soldiers to maflacre all whom they 
found celebrating this Feftival. 

I forgot to take notice, that after having found a Bull 
proper to reprefent Apis , he was left, before they con¬ 
duced him to Memphis , in the City of the Nile , where 
he was fed for forty Days. During which time, the 
Women only were allowed to fee him, and they pre~ 
fented themfelves before him in a very indecent man¬ 
ner. The forty days being expired, he was put into a 
Barge, where they had a gilded Niche for his Reception; 
and thus he was carried down the Nile as far as Mem¬ 
phis. 

’Tis not amifs, before we go farther, to take notice, 
that befides the Ox Apis worfliipped at Memphis , there 
was another at Heliopolis , named Mnevis , which was 
likewife the Symbol of Ofiris, if we credit Diodo¬ 
rus (2) ^ tho’ feveral Authors will have it, that the firft 
was confecrated to Ofiris , and the fecond to Ifis . This 
much is certain, that the Superftition of the Egyptians 
in relation to the Ox Apis, was carried to the greateft 
excefs. They honour’d him as a God, and confulted 
him as an Oracle. When he took what Food was of¬ 
fered to him (3), it was a favourable Refponfe, and his 
refufing it was looked upon as a bad Prefage. Pliny 
obferves, that he had declined to eat what the unfortu- 

L 1 4 nate 

(i) Herod. 1 , 2. (2} Lib. 2. (3) Plin.l. 8. c. 48, 
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nate Germanicus offer’d to him, and this Prince a&ually 
died very foon after, in the manner which every body 
knows. In like manner, as to the two Lodgeq that 
were built for him ; when he enter’d one, it was an 
aufpicious Omen for Egypt, and unlucky when Fancy 
led him into the other; to fuch Extremity did that 
People, fo fam’d for Eolitenefs, carry their Super- 


ftition. 

Paufanias (i) fays, that they v/ho were to confult 
him, burnt Incenfe before-hand upon an Altar, filled 
with Oil the Lamps that were there lighted, and laid 
down upon that Altar a piece of Money, at the right 
fide of Apish Statue. Then having applied their Ear 
to the Mouth of the God, to interrogate him, they with¬ 
drew, Hopp’d both their Ears till they got without the 
bounds of the Temple, and then whatever they firft 
heard, they took for the Refponfe of the God. 

This Bull was almoft always confined to one of his 
Lodges, and came but feldom abroad except into a 
Meadow, which was alfo inclofed, and where he was 
left for fome time; and there it was that Strangers came 
to fee him. When, upon occafion, he was led thro* the 
Town, he had Officers to guard him, who kept off the 
Croud, and Children went before, finging Hymns in 
jus praxie. 

We have feen in what manner the Priefts drowned 
him in a facred Fountain, when they judg’d he ought 
not to live any longer ; but when he diqd a nature) 
Death, they gave him magnificent Obfequies, where 
they were fo Javifh in their Expence, that they who 
were appointed for his Retinue, ruined their Fortunes 
by it. It once happen’d, in the time of Ptckmy the 
Son o tLagus, that fifty Talents were borrowed to defray 
the charges of his Funeral Rites. 

Such, according to ancient Tradition, is the Hiftory 
of Ifis and Ofiris , and of the Ceremonies of thofe two 
Divini ies, which the Greeks long after adopted into 
the Hiiiory of their Bacchus , who was only a Copy of 


thofe ancient Egyptian Deities, as we fhall fhevv upep 
another occafion. 

(f) Lib. S. 
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To determine now who this Ofiris was, and in what 
time he lived, is a matter of fome difficulty. Some 
Authors alledge that he is Jofeph{ i), that ancient Pa¬ 
triarch, fo famous in Egypt for having faved it from be¬ 
ing deftroyed by Famine, and govern’d it with fo much 
Wifdom. Others will have him to be Mofes: But 
how beautiful foever the Parallels are, which have been 
made between thofe two great Men and OJiris , it fuf- 
fices to take notice, that this King of Egypt was an* 
cienter than they, and that his Worfhip was eftablifhed 
in the irtime thro 5 all Egypt , fince the Ifraeliies imitated 
the Ceremonies thereof in the adoration of the Golden 
Calf. 

Thus I am of opinion that OJiris is the fame as Miz- 
raim the Son of Iiam , who peopled Egypt fome time 
after the Deluge, and who, after his Death, was taken 
into, the number of the Gods, according to theCuftom 
of railing to that Dignity thofe who founded Empires: 
And the Reafon why the Ancients call him the Son of 
Jupiter , is, that he was the Son of Ham , or Hammon , 
whom he himfolf had acknowledg’d as a God. 

Marjbam takes Ofiris to be Ham himfelf, known 
under the name of Menis at the head of the Dynafries y 
who fucceeded to the Gods and Demi-Gods*, and he 
confirms his Opinion, by the Remark which Jfricanus 
had drawn from Manetbo , concerning the firft King of 
Egypt , whom a Crocodile had devoured ; which agrees 
perfectly to Ofiris , {lain by Pyphon, who was reprefen ted 
under the figure of that cruel Animal. 

Notwithstanding the Obfcurity which is in the Hi- 
ftory of Ofiris , the Learned are obliged to allow, that 
he was one of the firft of Noah's Defendants by Ham y 
and that he governed Egypt , whither his Father had 
repair’d, and there founded a fmall Kingdom, a few 
Years after the Difperfion which happen’d in tfie time 
of Peleg. f Twas unqueftionably from this Branch of 
Noa/fs Sons that Egypt got its firft Inhabitants. This 
Country is frequently filled in the facred Books, the 
Land of Mizraim, or Meftraim 3 and there mention is 

made 

& * 1 


(1) VoiT.de Idol. I. 2, 
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made of the City -of Ammon . No.\v there is no doubt 
but Ammon is the fame with Ham y whofe Name has 
been foften’d by fuppreffing the firft Confonant 

The Egyptians , who beheved that firft the Gods, and 
then the Demi -Gods had reign’d among them for feve- 
ral Ages, are all agreed that Men fucceeded the Demi* 
Gods ia the Kingdom, and that he whom they put at 
the head of the Dynafiies of Men was called Menes , or 
Mnevis. The Name of Ofiris, however, is not to be 
found in thofe Dynafiies \ but Diodorus Siculus , who 
has tranfmitted down to us with great Care, the moft 
ancient Traditions of the Egyptians , afierts that this 
Prince is the fame with Menes , the firft King of Egypt, 
and to this we muft hold. Perhaps at his Apotheofis 
his Name was changed to that of Ofiris: For we are well 
enough allured, that the Greeks obferved this Cuftom 
towards thofe whom they deify’d, as appears from the 
Examples thereof which I quoted at the beginning of 
this Work. 

In fine, I lhall clofe the Article of Ofiris and Ifis with 

fome Infcriptions, found upon ancient Monuments, 
which ihew, in a few words, what Sentiments concern¬ 
ing thefe two Divinities were entertained by the People 
who had adopted their Worfhip. 

For Ofiris. 

SATVRN, THE YOVNGEST OF ALL THE 
GODS, WAS MY FATHER. I AM OSIRIS. 

Fben is this other Legend. 

THIS KING CONDVCTED AN ARMY AS 
FAR AS THE DESARTS OF INDIA, AND 
FROM THENCE TOWARDS THE NORTH, 
TO THE SOVRCES OF THE ISTER, AND 
THEN AS FAR AS THE OCEAN. 

I AM THE FIRST BORN SON OF SATVRN, 
SPRVNG FROM AN ILLVSTRIOUS PEDI¬ 
GREE, AND FROM NOBLE BLOOD ; COV- 
SIN TO THE DAY: THERE IS NO PLACE 
WHERE I HAVE NOT BEEN, AND I DIF- 

FVSED 
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FVSFD MY BLESSINGS WITH MVNIFI- 

cence over all the hvman rage. 


Tho’ there is a great number of thefe Infcriptions for 
Jfis, I fhali fatisfy myfelf with quoting three of them ; 
the firft which we find in Diodorus Siculus (1), is con¬ 
ceived in thefe terms. 

I ISIS AM THE QVEEN OF THIS COVN- 
TRY, AND I HAD MERCVRY FOR MY 
PRIME MINISTER. NONE HAD POWER 
TO HINDER THE EXECVTION OF MY OR¬ 
DERS, I AM THE ELDEST DAVGHTER OF 
SATVRN, THEYOUNGEST OFTHEGODS. 

I AM THE SISTER AND THE WIFE OF 
KING OSIRIS. 

I AM THE MOTHER OF KING ORVS, 

I AM SHE WHO RISES IN THE DOG-STAR. 

THE CITY OF BVBAST 1 S WAS BVILT IN 
IIONOVR TO ME. 

REIOICE O EGYPT, THOV THAT HAST 
BEEN TO ME INSTEAD OF A NVRSE, AND 
MOTHER. 


The fecond, which was upon a Marble found at Ca¬ 
pua, bore thefe Words, aswefaid before: 

TO THEE, O GODDESS ISIS, WHO ART 
ONE AND ALL THINGS, 

ARRIVS BABIN VS MAKES THIS VOW. 

The third, according to Plutarch (2), was at Sais, 
engraved upon the Pavement of Minerva's, Temple. 

I AM ALL THAT HAS BEEN, THAT IS, 
AND THAT SHALL BE, AND NONE A- 
MONG MORTALS HAS HITHERTO TAKEN 
OFF MY VEIL. 


Tho’ we put thefe Infcriptions in Capital Letters, as 
Monuments of that fort are ordinarily written, it will 
cafily be qnderftood, that we are far from infinuating 

that 


(0 L. 1. 


(2) De If. & Olir. 
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that thefe Legends are actually in the Form which we 
have here given them, with the fame Characters and in 
our own Language, but we have only given a literal 
Translation of them. 5 Tis very probable that thofe 
which we read in Diodorus and Plutarch , were in like 
manner but Tranflations which they had made, inftead 
of quoting them in the proper Idiom of the Originals. 
As to the Marble found at Capua , ’tis eafy to fee that 

the original Infcription is Latin, 

CHAP. II. 

Of the other Gods of Egypt. 

not my defign to treat in this Chapter of all 

Jh the Gods whom Egypt worihipped, becaufe 
molt of them having been known to the Greeks and 
Romans , who have intermix’d with their Hiftory feve- 
ral Fables to which the Egyptians were intire Strangers, 

I referve what I have to fay of them for the following 
Volumes. Thus, tho 5 Pluto , Hercules , Apollo , Mr- 
cury z and feveral others, have in reality an Egyptian Q- 
riginal, yet they ihall have no place in this Chapter. 

Article I. 

Serapis, or Sarapis. 

The Learned are much divided with refpedt to Sera¬ 
ph or Sarapis , for his Name is written either way. 
Some take him for a foreign God,' whofe Worfhip was 
not known in Egypt till the time of Ptolemy the Son of 
Lagus ; others, among whom is M. Cuper (a), will 
have it, that he had been known and worihipped there 
from the earlieft periods of time ; that the Egyptians. 
looked upon him as one of their greateft Gods, and^ 
that he was the fame with Ofiris. A fhort difplay of 
the Reafons of both, will enable the Reader to deter¬ 
mine himfelf. 

Thofe of the former appear very plaufible. Herodo¬ 
tus (1), who is fo full upon the Egyptian Gods, makes 

no 


( a ) In Lis Harp Kraft s 3 p. S3., Sec . 
{>) 2. 
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no mention of Serapis: Would he have forgot him, 
had he been, as fome learned Men pretend, one of the 
greatDivinites of that People? The Iftack Table (a), 
upon which fo many Egyptian Deities appear, prefents 
us with nothing that refembles Serapis . There is pre- 
ferv’d in the Cabinets of the Curious, and in Books of 
the Antiquaries, feveral Figures of Ofiris and Serapis \ 
and ’tis eafy to fee that thofe of the former, with whom 
they would confound him, are as different as their 
Names. In fine, what Tacitus relates (1), ought en¬ 
tirely to decide the queftion. Serapis , fays that' Hi- 
ftorian, appeared in a Dream to Ptolemy (b), under the 
figure of a young Man cxquifitely beautiful, and order’d 
him to fend two of his moft faithful Friends to Sinope , 
a City of Ponttis, where he was worfhipped, and to 
bring his Statue from thence. Ptolemy having com¬ 
municated this Vifion, deputed a feleft Embaffy to Si - 
nope, and from thence was the Statue of that God 
brought: Whence ’tis eafy to conclude, that he was 
unknown in Egypt before this Event. 

The illuftrious M. Cuper does not yield to thefe Ar¬ 
guments, but maintains that Serapis was one of the 
great Gods of Egypt, where he had been worlhipped 
long before the Ptole?nys. The Proofs of his Antago- 
nifts have not fhook him, and that which they bring 
from Tacitus , he thinks weak; for before it can have 
any force, it muft be proved that Serapis was he whom 
they worfhipped at Sinope , which can never be made 
out; for the God to whom that City paid adoration, 
was Pluto , nor was the name Serapis given him till his 
Statue was brought into Egypt . “ When that God 
w came into Egypt, fays the Hiftorian now named, Ti- 
u mothens , Matter of the Ceremonies, and Manethon the 
“ Sebennite , feeing his Statue, and obferving there the 
“ Cerberus and a Dragon, judg’d it to be Dis or Pluto, 
“ and perfuaded Ptolemy that it was the fame with Sera- 

“ pisr 

(a) See Chap. VI. of this Book. 

(1) Hift. l. 4. c. S3. 

^ (b) Tacitus does not tell us who that Ptolemy was, who had this 
Vifion j but Macrobius fays, it was the Son of Lae us. 
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cc pis ” Plutarch gives the fame Account (1): “ He 

cc had not that Name when he came into Egypt ; but 
“ upon his arrival at Alexandria , he took the Name 
u the Egyptians gave to Pluto, which was Serapis P 

When Paufanias (2) relates that the Alexandrians re¬ 
ceived from Ptolemy the Worfhip of Serapis , he fays at 
the fame time, that there was already at Alexandria a very 
magnificent Temple of that God ; and another not fo 
grand, but of very great antiquity, in the City of Mem¬ 
phis. Tacitus himfelf, when he fays that Ptolemy , after 
Serapis was brought into Egypt , built a ftately Temple 
to him in the place named Racotis , alTerts alfo, that 
there was another lefler one, confecrated to the fame 
God, and to IJis ; which proves, not that Serapis was 
not worlhipped in Egypt till the time of the Embafly to 
Sinope , but only that the Worfliip of that God, per¬ 
haps neglefted a long time, was re-eftabli filed there 
with Solemnity. 

As M. Caper takes no notice of thofe two Objections, 
the one of them drawn from the Silence of Herodotus , the 
other from s\\elfiack Table, I fhall anfwerthem for him, 
1. Tho* 5 tis true that that Hiftorian fet apart his fecond 
Book for the Hiftory of the Egyptian Religion, yet we 
cannot be fare that he has omitted none of their Gods. 
Befides, having Ipoke fully of Ofiris , who was perhaps 
the fame with Serapis , he reckon’d it was not neceffary 
to fay any thing particularly of the latter. 2. The fame 
thing may be faid as to the Ifiack Table : Tho* a great 
number of the Egyptian Gods are there to be found, 
yet I reckon it cannot be affirm’d that they are all there, 
far lefs that they can all be diftinguifhed by their par¬ 
ticular Symbols. 

The Proof which is drawn from the diverfity of Re- 
prefentations, is yet Jefs conclufive. The Egyptians 
varyM exceedingly with refpeft to the Figures of their 
Gods, and the Symbols which they joined to them. The 
Figures frequently bore even a vaft number of Attri¬ 
butes, which could not agree to a Angle Divinity: 

Thefe were what we call the Panthean Figures, which 

re- 


(1) Dellid. &Ofir. (2) In Att. 
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reprefented feveral Deities, as one may be convinc’d 
by viewing fome of thofe of IJis, of Harpocraies, and 
others. 

M. Cuper next refutes the Opinion of Macrobius, 

who fays, that the Egyptians were forced by the Pto- 
Imys to embrace the Worlhip of Serapis, come from 
Sinope \ for he ought to have proved that this was the 
Name of Serapis in that City of Pont us; which was not 
fo, as has been made out. 

’Tis then very probable, whatever feveral learned 
Antiquaries fay to the contrary, that Serapis was an 
Egyptian God, known and worfhipped by that People 
long before the Ptolemys. I add, he was the fame with 
Pluto and tho* the Teftimonies of Tacitus and Plu¬ 
tarch, which we have quoted, were lefs conciufive than 
they are, yet one of the fineft Statues of that God, 
given by Fabretti to M. Cuper , at whofe feet we fee 
the three-headed Cerberus , would leave no room to 
doubt of it {a). 

We have in the Antiquaries feveral other -Figures, 
always known to be thofe of Serapis by the Calalhus , or 
a kind of Bonnet which he wore upon his head. Some¬ 
times he is join’d with Ifis, and reprefented like a young 
Man, and then he is taken for Ofiris or the Sun 5 fre¬ 
quently like a bearded old Man,, very much refembling 
Jupiter , whofe Name he alfo bore ; at leaft, from the 
time that the Greeks were Matters of Egypt. 

Article II. 

Orus. 

Or us, according to Herodotus (1), was the Son of 
Ofiris and Ifis, and the laft of the Gods who reigned in 
Egypt. After he had put Typhon to death-, he mounted 
the Throne. Diodorus, who fo far follows Herodotus (2), 
fubjoins, that the Titans having put him to death, his 
Mother who poflefled the moft rare Secrets of Medicine, 
even that of making immortal, having found his Body 

in 

(a) There is a Print of this Figure in Montfaucon's Antiquity, 
Tom. II. p. 185. 

(0 Lib. 2. c. 144. (2) Lib. 22. 
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in the Nile, whither it had been thrown by the 'Titans, 
reftored Life to it, and procured to him Immortality, 
After this, fhe taught him Medicine, and the Art of Di¬ 
vination. With thefe Talents, continues Diodorus , Orus 
render’d himfelf famous, and multip!y*d his Bleflings 
upon the World. 

We have already given an account in the Hiftory of 
Typbon, in what manner Orus, by the Advice of Ifis, re¬ 
veng’d the Death of his Father, by taking away that 
Tyrant’s Life, whom hedeftroy’d in the lower Egypt ; 
this is all that we know of this laft Egyptian God, after 

whom, the Demi-Gods began to reign. We are not 
here to enlarge upon that prodigious number of Years 
the Egyptians afcribe to the Reigns of their Gods, which 
in Diodorus's reckoning (1) comprehended a fpace of 
three and twenty thoufand Years, from the Reign of 
the Sun to the time 0 (Alexander's conquering the Indies . 
For, whether thofe Years be taken for lunar Years, or 
only for the Seafons, each Year including four, the 
number of three and twenty thoufand Years is ftill ma- 
nifeftly fabulous, and Diodorus vainly ufes his efforts to 

juftify the Egyptians in this. 

The Greeks , as the Author has it whom I juft now 

cited, pretended that their Apollo was the fame as the 

Orus of the Egyptians . Apo-lo was in reality like Orus , 

expert in Medicine, and in the Art of Prediction, and ' 

this God among them was the Sun, as Orus was in E- 

gypt. Accordingly, we find him often called by the 

Ancients, Orus Apollo . It would be to no purpofe to 

cbjeft, that it was Ofiris, who in Egypt reprefented the 

Sun, fince the Anfwer is eafy, that this Luminary, the 

firft and greateft of the Gods, had feveral Names, not 

only in the different Countries where he was worshipped, 

but frequently even’ in the fame. It would alfo be in 

vain to objeft, that the Symbols of 0 fir is were different 

from thofe of Ones ; for ’tis known that the Egyptian 

Mythology confounds Gods who are very different from 

one another, and that fometimes it diftinguifhes them 

by particular Attributes. ’Tis certain, for inftance, as 

the 

{!; Lee. ci:. 
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• * , • 

the moft learned Antiquaries hold, that Uarpocrates y , 
of whom we fhall fpeak in the following Article, repre¬ 
fented the Sun among the Egyptians , as well as 0fir is \ 
and OruSy tho* the Figures under which thefe Gods 
were reprefented* had no mahrler of refemblatice to one 

another. 

Let that be as it will, Orus occurs in the Ifiack Ta¬ 
ble, under the figure of an Infant fwath'd about, and 
covered from head to foot in an odd kind of Habit in 
form of Lozeriges. He holds with both hands a Staff, 
terminating in a Bird’s Head, and a Whip {a) refem- 
bling that which is to be feen on forne figures of Dfir is. 
In a Manufcri'pt of M. de Peirefc , preferved in the Li¬ 
brary of S. Viftory the fame Orus is feen in a Group, 
between Ifis and 0fir is: There he is reprefented as a 
young Child, habited in a Tunick. Tho’ the Head of 
Ofiris is wanting, that of Ifis is there, difcernible by her 
Head-drefsj upon which is the Lotus-Leaf in form of 
a Crefcent. We may obferve, • before we finilh this 
Article, that in all the Figures of Orus we have now re¬ 
maining, he is always reprefented as a Child*, doubtlefs, 
to point out to us that he was but very young wheii 
fyphon put his Father to death, and that Ifis his Mo¬ 
ther was obliged to defer the Punilhment of the Tyrant*, 
till her Son was in a capacity to be the Inftrument of 
her Revenge; 




Article III, 

Harpocrates , 

4 

By furveying the Figures of Hdrpo'crat'eS , whereof 
behave a fufficient quantity remaining, ’tis eafy tojudgO 
that he was the God of Silence* fince in. all of them he 
is reprefented in an Attitude, holding a Finger upon his 
Lips *, the • Egyptians * whofe Mythology was exceed- 
ingly myfterious, intending thereby to denote* that the 
Gods were to be adored with refpe&ful Silence *, of, 
as Plutarch' has it (i), that they who knew thofe Gods 

M m ■ftere 


(a) This Whip, which is frequently to be feen in the figures which 
represent OJiris^ Orus, and Harpocrates, was the Symbol of the Gdd 
oftheSua. (») De If. & Of. 
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were not to fpeak of them rafhly. There was even a 
Law, according to Varro (i), which forbid under pain 
of death, to fay that Sera pis had been a mortal Man:. 
And, as in the Temples of Ifis there was an Idol, that 
* is, an Harpocratcs putting the Finger to his Mouth, 
the fame Varro was of opinion, that he was there to, 
recommend Silence as to that Article. 

The Ancients agree that Harpocrates was the Son of 
Ifis ( 2 ), and that his Mother having loft him when he 
was very young, fhe formed a refolution to fearch for 
him over Sea and Land, until Ihe fhould find him. 
They tell us that it was upon this occafionlhe invented 
Sails for Ships, inftead of the Oars that were ufed be¬ 
fore; this is what we learn from Hyginus (a). Caffw- 
dorns fays the fame thing ( 3 ), and feems to have copied 
Hyginus ; with this difference, that in place of Harpo - 
crates he puts Harpocras: And this, to mention it by 
the by, is what gave that Goddefs the Epithet of Pe? 
lagia, which is to be feen in an ancient Infcription 

quoted by Gruterus. 

This Circumftance of fearching for Harpocratcs bears 
too great a refcmblance to what we have reported of Orus h 
from Diodorus Siculus , not to make us believe that Ons 
and Harpocratcs were the fame Perfon ; and this is the 
Opinion of the moil knowing Mythologifts. In Dio* 
dorns. , ’tis true, Onts is (lain by the Titans, and Ifis re? 
ftored him to life; whereas, according to Hyginus , Her- 
pccratcs had only wander’d ; but confidering what fur- 
prizing Diveriity there is among Authors, in relation 
to thole ancient pieces of Hiftory, there is nothing 
ftrange in Diodorus's faying that Orus had been (lain, 
and that his Mother finding his dead Body, had re- 
ftored him to life, tho* in reality he had only wander’d. 

The illuftrious M. Cuper, who has compofed a Trea- 
the upon Harpocratcs , full of learned Refearches, doubts 
not but tins was the lame Adventure, differently re- 

. .. Latefl 

* f 


(i) Apud Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1 .18. c. 

A- Ofir. 


(2) See Plut. de Hid* 


(*) Veli£cia primum invenit If*?; 
ism filium fuum, rate vclii.cavit. Fab* 

' («' Vir T ' r * 

\JJ * ** i- ;*C. I j. 


uam dum qusrit Harpocra* 
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lated by the Ancients, and makes but one Perfon of 
Orus and Harpocratcs: And as the firft was among the 
Egyptians the Symbol of the Sun* he concludes, that the 
fecond reprefented the fame Luminary too. Accord- 
ingly you fee him upon fome Antiques, under the figure 
of a Child, rifing out of the Flower of Lotus, his Head 
encompaffed with Rays, and a Whip in his Hand, to 
denote the rifing Sun. And tho’ this Proof were not 
ftifficiently convincing, yet this Luminary and the 
Moon which are drawn in the fame Antique, would 
leave no room to doubt of it. The Attitude of the Fin* 
ger upon the Mouth, evidently proves that it is a Har¬ 
per ates. This God is reprefented much the fame way 
in the Flower of Lotus, upon a Medal of Antoninus . 
Tho* tliofe two Monuments, whereof the one is an A- 
braxas of the Bafilidians , the other a Medal of the 
Emperor now mentioned, are not of fufficient an¬ 
tiquity to prove, that they were an Expreflion of the 
Sentiments of the Egyptians . Plutarch , in the learned 
Treatife which we have fo often quoted, aflerts, that he 
was thus reprefented in Egypt \ not that they believed 
he had been born of the Flower of Lotus, as Triftan 
thought (1); but to inform us that the Sun was nou- 
rilhed by Vapours. The Finger which this God holds 
to his Mouth, in both thofe Figures, was always an 
indication that the Myfteries of Religion and Philofo- 
phy were to be conceal’d from the People. 

The learned Author from whom I have borrowed 
this Article, adds a world of other Reafons to prove, 
that Harpocrates was the Sun, which the learned Reader 
may fee in the Work itfelf. I would only obferve, before 

I have done, that there are Figures of this God truly 
Egyptian , where he appears to have his Head covered 
with Rays or with Horns: Some, where he has Wings & 
others, where he holds a Whip in his hand 5 others, in 
ftoit, where he carries a Cornucopia \ Symbols* which 
all denote that he was taken for the Sun, and that he 
was the fame as Orus or Apollo . The Owl too which 
accompanies him in fome of thofe Attributes, and which 

Mm2 is 

(0 Tom. 1, p.604. 
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* * 

is behind the Figure, fignifies, according to M. Cuper^ 
that the Sun turns his back upon Night, reprefented by 
that Fowl. The Poppy which fometimes accompanies 
him, was, according to Porphyry (i), the Symbol of 
Fertility, which the Sun produces. The Cornucopia has 
the fame Signification: His Quiver and Arrows repre- 
fent the Rays of the Sun ; and the Serpent, which winds 
his crooked Folds around a Pillar, that is at the foot of 
fome of thole Figures, images the Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tick. All the Monuments that we have remaining of 
this God, may be feen in the Work of M. Cuper , and in 
the iecond V olume of Mon tfancon's A ntiquity explain’d. 

Article IV. 

• Macedo , Amibis . 

Ofiris , in his Expedition to the Indies , had taken 
with him Perlbns of the greateft diftindion in Eyypt % 
and left others to be Ifis's Privy-Council during her Re¬ 
gency. Diodorus Siculus (2), who inftrudts us in this 
part of Ofiris' s Hiftory, fays, that Macedo , Anubis and 
Pan , accompany’d him in his Expedition. The fame 
Author adds, that he appointed Bufrris Governour of 
the Provinces that were upon the fide of Pbenicia , and 
Antxiis Governour of thofe that lay towards Altbicpia 
and Libya. 

There are Authors who alledge that Macedo was Son 
to Ofiris ; but Diodorus Siculus fays, that he was only 
one of his Generals, and that lie wore for his warlike 
‘Attire, a Wolf’s Skin, and Anubis that of a Dog; and 
this he gives for the Reafon why the Egyptians had 
fo great a veneration for thofe Animals. This is all 
that we know of Macedo * but Mythology informs us 
in fevetal Particularities with regard to Anubis , which 

are not to be omitted. 

* 

This God, whofe Worfhip was propagated to Greece 
Italy, and even thro’ the whole Roman Empire, was 

* in thofe different Countries the fame as Mercury , and 
accordingly you fee him with his Caduceus in his hand, 
in one of the Figures of him which Boijfard haspre* 

• - • - • • ' ferved 

* 

{*} Apud Eaf. Prsp. lib. 3. c. 11. (2) Lib. 1. 
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ferved to us. Plutarch{1).is of the fame mind, when 
he fays, he was called Herm-Anubis , that is to fay,. 
Mercury-Anubis. Servius , interpreting the Verfes where 
Virgil terms this God Lairator Anubis(i) y tells us, 
that Prince was fo named, becaufe he is reprefented 
with the Head of a Dog, and that he was taken for 
Mercury % becaufe of all Animals the Dog has moll Sa? 
gacity (a). . 

Apuleius calls Anubls , “ the Interpreter of the Gods 
“ of Heaven, and of Hell. His Face, continues that 
“ Author, is fometimes fwarthy, fometimes of a golden 
v Complexion. He lifts on high his large Dog’s Head, 

# carrying in his left hand a Caduceus , and in the 
41 right brandifhing a green Branch of the Palm-Tree” 
Ille Superum Comment or & Inferum y nunc atrd y nunc 
cured facie fublimis attollens canis facies arduas Anubis* 
kva Caducfntn gerens, dextrd palmam virentcm qua - 
liens . 

Thus it is that the Greek Mythology has often con-, 
founded every thing. Never was A nub is the Egyptian 
Mercury , the famous Trifmegiftus y fo celebrated in the 
Hiftory of that Country for his glorious Difcoveries, 
for the Invention of Characters, and for the prodigious 
number of Books which he compofed upon all forts of 
Science *, which we fhall have occafion to examine 
more fully in the Hiftory of Mercury (3). We ought 
not to lay much ftrcfs upon the Figures of this God 
which carry the Caduceus \ they are.inconteftably Greek 
or Roman, as well as the Medals of Gorlay , where .Ax 
mbis appears with the Symbol of Mercury \ the other 
Reprefentations which are Egyptian , give him noTuch 
thing. To be Ihort, if Anubis is .always imaged with 
a Dog’s Head, ’tis either becaufe he wore the Skin of 
that Animal in the Expedition to the Indies , or to re- 
prefent by the Symbol of that Animal, that having 
been Captain of Ifis arid Ofiris’s Guards, as Diodorus 

M m 3 h as 

* 

(1) Be If. &. Ofir. {2) JEn. I. 8. v. 698. 

(a) Latrator Anubis, quiacanino capite pingitur. Hljnc volunt 
tile Me rcurium idco, quia nihil eft cane i'agacius. 

(3) Yoi.iL 
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has it (i), he had difeharg’d that Office with remarkable 
Fidelity. 

Plutarch (2), who has handed down to us ancient 
Traditions about the Family of OJiris , tells us, that A 
nobis was believ’d to be the Son of Nephte , who was de* 
liverid of him before her time, by the Fright which Ihe 
got from fypbon her Husband; and that it was he, tho* 
yet very young, who firft informed I [is his Aunt of the 
News of Ofiris* s Death. 

But whatever be in that, Amibis wa9 in the number 
of the great Gods of Egypt ; this is the Idea of him 
which Ifias had, who dedicated to him the fine Statue 
which we have faid is in Boijfard. This Ifias , it would 
feem, w T as not of Plutarch's opinion, fince he took 
Anubis for Ofiris's Brother. Accordingly we read in 
the Infcription which is over that Statue, Gwl ’AJeAifei, 
the Brother Gods , and you fee on the left of Amibis , 
who has the Head of a Dog, that of Ofiris ; and upon 
his right, that of the Bull Apis with its Horns, both of 
them with the Calatbus of Serapis: Thefe then are the 
three Brother-Gods, Serapis or Ofiris , Apis and Anubis, 
The Infcription which is below his Figure, with the 
Name of the High-Prieft Ifias y calls thefe Gods, the Syn • 
tkronian Gods of Egypt *, that is, who fliared the fame 
Throne, or the fame Honours. 

We may take notice by the by, that fome Mythota 
gifts take for Anubis* s y all the Figures Cynocephali , that 
is, with Dog’s Heads; wherein they are miftaken ; for 
the Cyxocepbalus, of which Herodotus (3) and fomeNar 
turalifts make mention, was a kind of favage Animal, 
which was believ’d to have Eyes upon the Breaft, 


Articls: V. 

Canopus . 

Canopus had been the Pilot, or rather Admiral of 
Q/ir/rs Fleet, in the time of his Indian Expedition, 
2ud upon his Death having been rank’d among the 
Gods, they gave out, as fhit arch has it (4}, that his 

" Soul 


(1) Loc.ck. 

I Be If. & Ofir. 


(2) D? If. & Qflfc, 


(3) Lib. 4. c. 151 
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Soul , was removed into the Star which bears his 
name (a). This is what frequently happen’d, as we 
have remarked before, that the fame God was both an 
animated God, that is to fay a deified Man, and a na¬ 
tural God, whether a Star, or fome other part of the 
Univerfe. And this is what we are to think, efpe- 
cialiy of moft of the Egyptian Gods. Mythologifts 
are perfuaded, that Canopus was in Egypt the God of 
the Waters, at lead of the Waters of the Nile ; the bare 
Figures of this God are enough to prove it. For he 
is always reprefented in the Egyptian Monuments that 
now remain, under the form of one of thofe Vafes 
wherein the Egyptians kept the Water of that River 
till it refined. From thefe Vafes, whole furface is full 
of hieroglyphical Figures, comes out the Head of a 
Man or Woman, fometimes with two Hands, and fre¬ 
quently with nothing to be feen but the Head. Such 
are the Reprefentations which we have of Canopus , as 
may be feen in Boijfard , and in the Cabinet of M. de . 
la Chauffe . 

Rufinus , in his ecclefiaftical Hiftory (1), relates a 
Story, which would be a good proof of what the My¬ 
thologifts alledge, had he given us any Authority for 
it. The Chaldeans , fays he, who ador’d the Fire, 
carried their God into feveral Countries, to try his 
Power over the Gods of other Nations. He baffled 
the Images of Brafs, Gold, Silver, Wood, or what-' 
ever other Materials they were of, by reducing them 
to Duft 5 and thus his Worihip was almoft every where 
eftablifhed: But the Prieft of Canopus thought upon a- 
Stratagem, which made the God whom he ferv’d, fu- 
perior to that of the Chaldeans . The Pitchers, in 
which the Egyptians ufed to refine the Water of the 
Nile, having been perforated on ail fides with fmall 
imperceptible Holes, he took one of them, and ftop’d 
all thofe fmall Holes with Wax, painted it of different 
Colours, and having filled it up with Water, he fitted 
to the Mouth of it the Head of an Idol. The Chal- 

M m 4 deans 

(a) This is the Star named Canopus* 

(\) Lib. 2. c. 26. ;• 
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deans having arrived in Egypt, kindled Fire near this 
Vafe, wKofe Heat haying melted the Wax, made way 
for the Water to run out, which extinguifh’d the Fire, 
Thus Canopus vanquifh’d the God of the Chaldeans , 
Among the Abraxas, which Cbijjiet gives account.of^ 
we find a Vafe bored with feveral Holes ; thro* which 

t * * 

the Water that is pour’d into it runs out: This is a 
Canopus whofe Head and Feet rife out of the two ex¬ 
tremities of the Vafe -, which might confirm the ftory 
we have now related. That the Egyptians paid a re¬ 
ligious Worfliip to Water in general, or at lea ft to that 
of the Nile , is what appears to be out of doubt. In 
their Philofophy, Water was the Principle of all Beings, 
as they taught Thales , who made this the foundation 
of his Syftem. But I fnall examine this Subjedl more 
thoroughly in the Hiftorv of the Sea-Gods. 

We have feen in the preceding Articles, that among 
the Egyptians, Ofiris, Or us , and ITarpocrates, were 
the Sun, Ifis the Moon, and Canopus the Element of 
Water ; we are now going to prove that they honour’d 
Univerial Nature, and her fruitful Influence, under the 
came of Pan . 

Article VI. 

Pan . 

If ever the Greeks corrupted ancient Hiftory, it was 
efpecially in the Fable of pan : We lhall be told by 
them, as Herodotus judicioufly remarks fi), that Her - 
rules. Liber or Bacchus , and Pan, were the laft of all 

. ' r M * • 

the Gcds; But yet among the Egyptians, Pan was 
look v upon as one of the eight great Gods, who in 
their Theology form’d the firft Gals, and were the 
moft powerful, and moft antient of all. Hercules was 
but m the fecond, which was made up of twelve Gods, 
who only came after the other eight whom we now 
mention’d, and generated thofe pf the third, hi which, 
they placed Bacchus. From Bacchus to Amafis, conti¬ 
nues Herodotus , die Egyptians computed fifteen thou- 
fend Years, and fupported this Computation by a Se- 

♦ * » 

(0, I*- 2, c. 146, 
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pies of well-diftinguifti’d Years. Between Hercules and 
that Prince they reckon’d a far greater number of years; 
and confequently a confidently. longer period between 
him and Pan , who was much ancienter than the other ‘ 
two. Whereas according to the Greek Hiftory; there 
was from Bacchus the Son of Semele , and the time when 
Herodotus lived, but about fixteen hundred Years; from 
Hercules the Son of Alcmena , but nine hundred; and 

from Pan; the Son of Penelope and Mercury , but about 

eight hundred. 

After fo pofitive- a Teftimony, we are not to lay 
much ftrefs upon what the Greeks related of the God 
Pan, but *tis in Egypt we are to fearch into his ori** 
ginal. 

u The Egyptians, fays the Author, whom I have 
<c now quoted, facrifice neither He-goats nor She-** 

goats, becaufe they reprefent the God Pan , and paint 
a him with the Face and Legs of a Goat; wherein 
** the Greeks have alfo imitated them: Not that it 
44 was believ’d in Egypt he bore any refemblance to 
“ them, but for reafons which it would not be agree* 

44 able to repeat. Thofe of Mendes , continues the 
• 11 fame Hiftorian, hold the He and She-goats, the for- 
44 mer efpecially, in Angular Veneration, as likewife the 
44 Goat-herds who keep them; among whom there is 
44 one, who is more honour’d than the reft; and his 
44 Death caufes great Mourning thro* all the Country, 

44 Pan and the He-Goat in the Egyptian Language are 
44 called MendesP 

Diodorus Siculus (i) fays that Pan was fo much ho¬ 
nour’d by the Egyptians , that his Statues were to be 
feen in all the Temples, and that to his honour they 
had built in The ha is the City of Chemnis , that is to fay, 
the City of Pan, . This Author, who takes no notice 
of Mendes in lower Egypt , where that God was in 
high veneration, adds, that he had accompanied Ofiris 
in his Expedition to the Indies , together with Anubis 
and Macedo , which Herodotus favs nothing; of. 

.» 9 v O 

Tis not tp.be dpubted, whatever the Greeks may fay, 

but 

(‘) L. 1. p. 16, 
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but that the Egyptian Pan is the moft ancient of all, 
and that it was by the Colonies they received the know¬ 
ledge of him and his Worfhip. They fabled however 
that he was the Son of Mercury and Penelope , for 
whom that God transformed himfelf into a Goat upon 
Mount Taygetus, where fhe was keeping the Flocks 
of her Father Icarius ; and of a God who originally 
reprefented Nature and Fertility, they made a God 
or the Woods and Fields, folely taken .up ahout the 
Pleafures of a Country-Life, dancing continually with 
the Fauns and Satyrs, and running after the Nymphs, 
to whom he was a Terror. 

It was he, according to them, who invented the 
Flute with the feven Pipes (a ), and upon this occa- 
fion they deliver’d the Fable, which I am going to 
relate. That God one day purfuing a Nymph named 
Syrinx, the Daughter of the River Lad on, with whom 
he;was in love, the Nymphs of that River transform’d 
her into, a Reed. Pan fetch’d many a deep Sigh 
near thofe Reeds, and they gently moving by the Ze¬ 
phyrs, repeated his Complaints; which fuggefted to him 
the thought of pulling fome of them, whereof he made 
the Flute with the feven Pipes, which was called after 
tjie name of that Nymph (1). But this is a meer 
Fable invented by the Greeks ; which may import, that 
fome one of thofe to whom they gave the name of Pan, 
had employed the Reeds of the River Ladon , to make 
that fort of Flute: I lay, of thofe to whom they gave 
the name of Pan, for in reality there were feveral of 

1 j 

them; Nonnas reckons up no lefs than twelve. 

Herodotus durft not tell the reafon why the Egyp¬ 
tians reprefented the God Pan under the figure of a 
Goat; ancient Mythologies however allure us, that 
what induc’d them to it, was, that Pan having found 
the Gods in Egypt , whither they had fled from the 
Giants, advifed them, as a means to prevent their dif- 


covery, 

(a) P2.r* primus clamor cera conjungere plures 

Ia&'rair. Virv. Heel, 2. 

mihi difparibus feptem compa^a ciciui* 

Fiilu-a. Li. lb. 


{ 1 } Met L. 1. v. 6S9. 
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covery, to clothe themfelves with the figures of diffe¬ 
rent Animals ; and as an example he himfelf affum’d 
that of a Goat. They tell us, that he even fought 
very refolutely in their behalf againft Typhon ; and for 
his reward, thefe fame Gods, whom he had fo ftoutly 
defended, gave him a place in Heaven, where he forms 
the Sign of Capricorn (i). 

Be that as it will, there was no place in all Greece ,, 
where the Divinity of Pan was more honour’d thaii in 
Arcadia. This is even thought to have been the place 
where he deliver’d his Oracles. Sacrifices were offer’d 
to him of Honey and Goat’s Milk, and the Luperca - 
lia were celebrated to his honour. This Feftival in 
later times became very famous in Italy, where E- 
vander the Arcadian had introduced the Worlhip of 
Pan . The Greeks , befides the Fable of Syrinx , which 
I have mention’d, broach’d feveral others in relation 
to this God, as his having difcover’d to Jupiter the 
place where Ceres had concealed herfelf, after the Rape 
of Proferpine ; upon which information they tell us, 
that Jupiter difpatch’d the Deftinies to confole her, 
and to prevail upon her by their Prayers to put an end 
to the Barrennefs, which her Abfence had brought 
upon the Earth (2). 

5 Tis the Greeks too, who have attributed to their 
God Pan y the original of that fort of fudden Confter- 
nation which feizes upon People, without knowing 
whence it proceeds; ’twas by fuch an unaccountable 
Terrour, that the Army of Brennus , the Leader of 
the Gauls, was put to flight: But Plutarch and Po¬ 
ly enus refer the fource of it to the God Pan of the 
Egyptians. The firft of thefe Authors fays, that the 
Pans and Satyrs affrighted with the Death of Ofiris % 
whom typhon had inhumanly murder’d, made the 
Banks of the Nile to refound with their Howlings and 
Lamentations; and ever fince, they have called that vain 
Fear which furprizes People unawares, by the name 
pf Panick terrour. Polyenus (3) aferibes the Origin of 

thofe 

(r) Hygin.CoeI.Poet Afir, (2} Pauf.iaArcad. 

(3) la his Strat. 
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thofe Terrors to the Stratagem which Pan, Ofiris's 
Lieutenant-General, made*ufe of to extricate the Army 
of that Prince, when it was furprized in the night-time 
bv the Barbarians in a Valley; he order’d them to 
xaile Shrieks and terrible Howlings, which put the E- 
nemy into fuch a confternation that they fled. But 
Bocbart ( r) pretends that there is no other reafon for 
making Pan the- Author of ‘thofe Terrors, but that 
the Hebrew word Pan or Phan denotes a Man under 

Confternation. 

Here ’tis proper to remark by the by, that feveral 
learned Men confound Pan with Faunv.s or Sylvanus, 
and believe it was but one and the fame Divinity wor- 
{hipped under thefe different Names. Father Fhomaf 
Jin proves it by feveral Authorities, fetch’d from the An¬ 
cients ; to which he might have joined that of Probus in 
his Commentaries upon Virgil, of Feneftella , and feve¬ 
ral others. The Lupercalia too were equally celebra¬ 
ted in honour of thofe three Divinities, who were in¬ 
deed different in their Original, tho’ in time they came 
to be confounded. 

It muft be own’d however, that the Fable of Pan 
came at length to be greatly allegorized *, and that this 
God was look’d upon as the Symbol of Nature. His 
very Name in Greek (i) fignifies All *, accordingly he 
was imaged with Florns on his Head, to reprefent, fay 
Mytholcgifts, the Rays of the Sun, as the Vivacity 
and Ruddinefs of his Complexion mark the Brightness 
of the Heavens: the Star which he wears upon his 
Breaft, is the Symbol of the Firmament; and his Feet; 
and Legs overgrown with Hair denote the inferior part 
of the World, the Earth, the Trees, and Plants. 

The Egyptians , after having ador’d the Sun under the 
name of Ofiris, and the Moon under that of Ifis, made 
all Nature the Objeft of their Adoration under the Sym-v 
bol of Pan , who is to be confidered as one of the moft 
ancient Divinities of the Pasan World. We find him 
in Egypt at the time when the Gods, attack’d by the 

Giants, 

(i) Chan. 

{&) nzv, Orr r.e ; according to Fiat?, falum, the word 
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Giants, fled thither for refuge ; and, according to Plu¬ 
tarch {1), the Pans and Satyrs were the firft who de¬ 
plored the Death of Ofiris.R Diodorus adds (2), that 
Pan accompanied Bacchus in his Conqueft of -the In¬ 
dies, as has teen faid : now the Bacchus who made 
that Conqueft was an Egyptian, lince it was Oftris him- 


felf. • ^ 

I have been obliged to repeat the Greek Fables re-. 

Jative to Pan ; but at bottom the whole amounts to 
this, that he was one of the greateft Gods of Egypt \ 
that he was honoured efpecially at Mendes ; that his 
Worfhip was- brought into Greece by the Egyptian Co¬ 
lonies ; that he became more remarkably • famous irt 
Arcadia •, that Evemder made him be known in Italy, 
where he came and fettled with his Colony fome Years 
before the 'Trojan War; and that at laft the Worfhip 
of this God was received at Rome, with the Feftivals 
which were celebrated to his Honour. 

I (hall conclude, after I have briefly taken notice of 
that extraordinary Voice, which, according to. Plu¬ 
tarch, was heard towards the Echinades IJles, in the 
Ionian Sea, and which pronounced thefe Words, The 
great Pan is dead. The Aftrologers of that time, con- 
iulted by Tiberius, upon the Credit of a Pilot named 
Thamus, who aver’d that he had heard it, told that 
Prince, that it meant Pan the Son of Penelope. ’Tis 
probable, that Thamus had been fuborned to terrify the 
Emperor; unlefs we will rather chufe to fay with Eu- 
febius, that this Voice was fupematural, and that God 
was pleafed by it to intimate to the World the Death 
of the Mejftab , which happened under the Reign of 

that Emperor. 

The Worfhip paid to the He-Goat, as reprefenting 
the God Pan, leads us naturally to an important Arti¬ 
cle of the Egyptian Religion ; I mean, that of Animal 
Worfhip in general. Here we have two things Co ex-' 
amine: i. What were thofe Animals for which the 

Egyptians had a particular Veneration. 2. What was 

the 


(0 De If. 1-Of. { 2 ) Lib. 1 . 
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the Nature of that Worfhip which they afcribed unto' 

them. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Worftp given to Animals by the Egyptians; 

% 

T HAT the Egyptians honour’d Animals with a 

publick Worfhip, fuch as was authorized by the 
laws of the Country, is a Faft which cannot be called 
in question ; and they have been fo reproached with it, 
that the Satire, which they have fuffered upon that ac-. 
count from Greeks and Romans > is known to all the 
World. 

Quis nefcity Volufi Bithynice> qualia demens 

/Egyptus portent a colat (i ) ? 

The fine Poet rallies them for not daring to eat 

cither Leeks or Onions: 

Pcrrtim & cepe nefas violare , fc? frangerc morfu (a); 
O fanftas gentes , qiiibus b<£c fiafcnntur in bortis 
Kuaina (2)! 

Lucian , in his Dialogues, often ridicules this foolifh 
Superftition. And yet were it only Poets and fatirical 
Authors who rally them upon this account, it might be 
thought that they had not fo much confulted, Truth, as 
their own fatyrical Humour; but the graveft and moft 
judicious Hiftorians have loaded them with the fame 

Reproaches. Herodotus , Diodorus Siculus % and feveral 
others fpeak of the different Animals which the Egyp¬ 
tians worfhipped, as fhall be faid afterwards. Elian 
( 3 ) gi ves f° me particular Inftances thereof, with no 0- 
ther view but to expofe fo foolifh a Superftition, Plu* 
tarcb (4), who has endeavour’d to excufe the Egypr 
tianSy allows however, that a Worfhip which has meer 
Animals for its Objeft, appears at firft fight to be quite 
abfurd and ridiculous. And indeed, what can we think 
of a People, whofe Temples were filled with almoft all 
the Animals which their Country produc’d ? What 

other 

(i) Juv. Sat. 15. ab Init. 

(c) Pliny has the fame Thought with Juvenal. Allium ccpafquc, 
fays he, inter Deos jure jurando babet JEgyptus. Lib. 19. 

(2) id. ibid. v. 9. (5) DeAnim. L. iz._c. 5, (4) Delf. &Of. 

J 
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other Notion could one have but thatthofe Animals Were: 
the Objeftsof-a truly religious Worfhip, which he faw 
nourifhed and lodged with particular care, as were the 
Ox 1ipis at Memphis , the Crocodile at Arfinoe , the 
Cat at Bubaftis, the Goat at Mendes, See. Add. to 
this, that the facred Birds and Animals were embalm’d 
after their Death, in order to be depofited in the Cata-* 
combs, which were fet apart for them ; and.we (hall 
be conftrained to fay with Cicero , that the Egyptians 
had more Refpeft and Veneration for Animals, thart 
the Romans for their Temples and the Statues of their 
Gods (a). 

In fine, when we know that they puniftied with 
Death thofe who killed any of thofe facred Animals, 
who can help believing that they carried this Superfti- 
tion to the greateft Excefs ? That they did fo, is cer¬ 
tain matter of Fa£t and tho’ we had not the Authority 
of Diodorus Siculus to depend upon, who tells the 
Story of a Roman Soldier, who for flaying a Cat was 
torn in pieces by the furious Mob, in fpite of all that 
Ptolemy could do to refeue him, as he inclined to have 
done, knowing how much it was his Intereft to keep 
in good terms with the Senate ■, tho* we had not this, I 
fay, yet the Teftimony of Mofes would be fufficient to 
prove it. That facred Legillator,.. asking Pharaoh's 
permiflion to go and facrifice in the Wildernefs, tells 
him, that if they facrificed in Egypt the Animals which 
were worfhipped there, they would be ftoned {b). 

Thus Jofephus difputing againft Apion( 1), had good 
reafon to fay to him, that if the World had embraced 
the Egyptian Religion, it would foon have become defti- 
tute of human Inhabitants., and wholly peopled by Ani¬ 
mals. But in order to fet this Article of the Egyptian 
Theology in a better light, ’tis neceffary. that we come 
to Particulars. 

We 

♦ 

(a) Firmiores apud uEgyptios opiniones effe de beftiis quibufdaift, 
. quam apud Romanos de lanftiffimis Templis & Simulachris Deorufn. 
De Nat. Dcor. L. I. 

{b) Quod fi maftaverimus ea qux colunt #gyptii, coram ei$, la- 
pidibusnosobruent. Ex. viii. v. 26, 

- (0 L. 2. 
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We have already feen in what manner the Egyp¬ 
tians worihipped the Oxen Apis and Mnevis, Symbols 
of their Ofiris ; Anubis with a Dog’s Head, and Pan 
under the Figure of a Goat. *Tis likewife known, 
that at Arfinoe\ a Town fituated near the Lake Maris, 
they had a great Veneration for the Crocodiles, nou- 
rifhed them with care, embalm’d them after their 
Death, and interred them in the fubterraneous Cells of 


the Labyrinth ; that at Bubaftis in lower Egypt , the 
Cats were in fuch Veneration, that it was forbid, under 
pain of Death, to kill them. Herodotus (i) remarks 
upon this occafion, that when any Fire happens, the 
Chts are aduated by a divine Commotion, and that the 
Egyptians, who have the keeping of them, negledt the 
Fire to obferve what thofe Animals are then a doing \ 
and he fubjoins, that in fpight of all their Efforts to ■ 
hold them, they get away, and throw themfelves into 
the fire. Then, continues that Author, the Egyptians 
put on Mourning, and deplore the Lofs which they 
have now fuftained. The feme Hiftorian farther re¬ 


marks, that when a Cat dies a natural Death, all the 
People of the Houfe where this Accident happens, 
fhave their Eye-brows in token of Grief-, and if it is 
a Dog that dies, they lhave their Head and whole 
Body. When the Days of Mourning are over, they 
embalm the Cats, and attend them to their Place of 


Interment at Bubaftis. 

The Dog, the Lion* the Ichneumon, the Hawk, 
the Monkey, and other Animals, were the Objects of 
the feme People’s Veneration which makes Herodotus 
lay, that the Egyptians looked upon all the Animals a$ 
iacredj that their Country brought forth ; the number 
whereof however was not very confiderable, tho’ thejr 
were in the Neighbourhood of Libya, which produc’d 
them in fuch great plenty. Hence fo many monftrous 
.Figures of Egyptian Divinities, which we meet with in 
the Antiquaries, with the Heads of a Cat (a), a Dog, 
a Wolf, a Lion, a Monkey, &c. One 


(i) L. 2, c. 66. 

(«} Here we fee what the "Egyptian God Cat, 6r Mlurus was, 

whereof 

■ * 
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One very infallible Proof of the Refped and Vene¬ 
ration which they had for thofe Animals is, that the 

Towns which honour’d them, were called by their 

Names. Such was Bubaftis> Mendes , Crocodilopolis(b)> 
Leontopolis , and feveral others, which were thus de¬ 
nominated, from their having a Angular Veneration 
for the Cats, the Goats, the Crocodiles, the Lions, 

V. Several Nornes in the fame Country were defign’d 
by the Names of the Animals that were worfhip’d there. 
The Oxyrinchian was fo called upon account of the • 
Fifh Oxyrinckus \ the Lycopolitan , from the Wolf; 
the Cynocephalus, from the Dog, (Ac. I fhall not 
dwell longer upon a Subjedt fo well known but I 
cannot forbear remarking with Herodotus (i), that 
while one City rank’d certain Animals among their 
Gods, another held them in Abomination. Thus the 
Inhabitants of Mendes^ who worfhip’d the. Goat, facri- 
ficed to him the Sheep, which were the Objedts of Ve¬ 
neration to thofe of Sdis, who in their turn offered the 
Goats in Sacrifice to their Jupiter Ammon. Juft fo the 
Crocodiles, fo highly honour’d at Arfinoe, were look’d 
upon with horror and deteftation in the reft of Egypt, 
where they believed the Soul of Typhon had paffed into 
that amphibious Animal. Hence thofe religious Wars 
mentioned by Plutarch , of one Province againft ano¬ 
ther, which took their rife at firft from a politi¬ 
cal Contrivance of one of their Kings; who, as we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus , feeing his People fome- 
what intractable and inclined to revolt, diftributed them. 
into different Prefectures, in each of which he efta- 
blifhed the Worfhip of foine Animal, and forbid the 

'■ N n Ufe 

whereof feveral Reprefentations are to be found in the Antiquaries, 
fometimes under the Figure of that Animal, as one of them occurs - 
in Fabretti; more frequently under that of a Man, with the Head 
of that Animal, and the Ornament which ordinarily accompanies 
that of Ofiris ; fometimes with a Scepter in his Hand, which' was 
the Symbol of Ifis. 

[b] This City was called Arfinoe. Among the Crocodiles which 
were honoured there, the Priefts had always a tame one, which . 
they named Sue bus. Him they adorned with Gold and Jewels ; 
? *ud they who came to fee him, made - him an Offering of Bread ‘ 
Wine. (i) L. a. 
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Ufe of it for Food, that each of thofe Provinces, bi- 
gotted to its own Worfhip, might contemn that of its 
Neighbours, and infenfibly come-to hate them ; which 
proved the Source of endlefs Wars. 

The Egyptians could not poflibly take more care 
than they did of the facred Animals. They had pub- 
lick Parks, where they were maintained at vaft ex¬ 
pence. They who had the charge of them, fed them 
with fine Paile, diluted in Milk mixed with Honey; 
with Duck’s Fleih, which was well dreffed ; or with 
other Meat fuch as was proper for them. They were 
bath’d, they were perfum’d. The Apartments to 
which they retir’d, were both commodious and adorn’d. 
Upon the Death of one of thofe Animals, after the 
Mourning which the Law prefcribed, they were firft 
embalm’d, and theninterr’d in the Catacombs. It even 
frequently happen’d, that the Funerals of thofe Ani¬ 
mals were fo expenfive, as to exceed the Ability of 
thofe whofe Office it was to folemnize them.. Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus obferves, that they who had this Charge, 
laid out an hundred Talents in one Year. Farther, 
thofe Guardians of the facred Animals were well re¬ 
ceived every where ; and far from being alhamed of 
their Employment, they wore charadteriitick Marks to 
diftinguiffi the feveral forts of Animals that were com¬ 
mitted to their truft. Sometimes they even fell down 
upon their knees to them, when they faw them paffing 

by- 

They who were engaged in a foreign War, brought 
back with them upon their Return the Cats and other 
Animals which had died, in order to bellow upon them 
an honburable Burial ; but what is yet a ftronger Proof 
of their high Veneration for the facred Animals, when 
Egypt was extremely diftrefled with Famine, fo that 
the People were even reduced to the hard neceffity of 
eating human Flefh, no body durft touch that of thofe 
Animals. 

But is it poffible, that a People fo enlighten’d and 
refined 2s the Egyptians were, whom the moft learned 

Men of Greece vilited, in order to be inftrudted in Phi 1 

lofophy 


t 
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lofophy and Matters of Religion, whofe Laws were fo 
wife and fo well obferved ; that fuch a People, I fay, 
carried Superftition fo far as to worfhip Animals, In¬ 
fers, and the very Plants of their Gardens? Ought 
we not to di(believe the Authors who have inluked 

9 

them upon this account ? Are Strangers fit Perfons to 
inform us of the Religion of a Country, where the 
Priefts were fo follicitous to keep its My defies conceal’d? 
If the Egyptians have met with Criticks, who turned 
them to ridicule, have they not alfo found Patrons to 
defend them ? Let us examine this Queftion to the 
bottom : let us fee what was the nature of that Wor- 
(hip, which Egypt paid to Animals, and weigh the, 
Reafons whereby they were induced to pay them di- * 
vine Honour. 


CHAP. IV. 

a 

What was the Nature of that Worjhip which the 

Egyptians paid to Animals. 

T HO’ his not my defign to defend the Egyptians ., 
yeti hope by fearching into the Original and Caufes 
of their fuperftitious Regard to Animals, to Ihew that 

it was not fo extravagant as we are apt to believe •, that 
it was a natural Confequence of their Principles, and 
that their Blindnefs in this matter ought rather to be an 

ir Compaffion, than a Subjed of our Rail- 

i 

Siculus (1), who is notfatisfied with giving 
the Hiftory of fo fingulara Worfliip, has endeavour’d 
to aflign feveral Reafons for it j the firft of them is the 
Benefit that accrues from thofe Animals. • This Hero- 
dolus had touched upon before him (2), when fpeaking 
of the Veneration which the Egyptians had for the Ibis , 
he fays, the Caufe of it was that in the Spring-time, 
there came from Arabia Swarms of Flying-Serpents, 
which over-fpread Egypt , and would have done infi¬ 
nite execution there, had it not been for thofe Birds, 

N n 2 which 


Objed of 0 
lery. 

Diodorus 


(1) L. 1. 


(2) L. 2, 
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which banifh’d or entirely deftroy’d them. Cicero is 
of the fame mind with Herodotus (1). u The Egyp-, 
4< tians, fays he, whom we are apt to ridicule fo much, 
cc conferred Honours however upon Animals, only in 
“proportion to the Advantage which they derived 
“ from them ; thus their Reafon for worfhipping the 
c * Bis, was becaufe it deftroy’d the Serpents. I might 
“ take notice, continues he, of the Advantages they 
“ reap’d from the Ichneumon, from the Crocodiles, 

4 6 and the Cats j but I have no mind to be tedious.’ 1 
Ipfi qtii irrsdentur Mgyptii nullum helluam , rift ob all* 
quam iitilitatem quam ex ea caperent , confecrarunt 5 ve- 
lut , quod Ibes maximum vim ferpentium conficiunt: Pof* 
fum de Icbneumonum Militate, de Crocodilornm , de Fe¬ 
lt um dicere *, fed nolo ejfe longior . 

I readily grant, that the Progrefs which the Wor- 
Ihip of Animals made in Egypt was owing to this Con- 
fideration; but I don’t believe that it was the Founda¬ 
tion of it. I know indeed, that Gratitude and Fear 
introduc’d Gods into the World. I am far from dif* 
owning the great Advantages that are derived from fe- 
veral Animals; nor am I ignorant of what Voffnts , in 
his excellent Treatife of Idolatry, fays upon this Sub¬ 
ject ; but would this lingle Confideration have been 
fufficient to raife Monfters and Infedts to Divinities ? 
Let us not rely too much upon Greek and Latin Au¬ 
thors, who were not always well inftru&ed in the 
Egyptian Myfteries, which the Priefts concealed from 
them as from profane Perfons, who came into 'their 
Country out of meer Curiofity. They are not perhaps 
to be more believed upon this Subjed, than as to the 
Calumnies with which they loaded the Jews , accufing 
them of having worfhipped Swine, from whofe Flelh 
they abftain’d; and of paying devotion to an Afs, 
whofe Figure, according to them, they preferved in 
mafly Gold, in the Temple of Jerufalem (a) % 

Judaus licet porcinum mrnen adoret , 

Et cilli fummas advccet auriculas (2). Let 

(1) DeNat. Deor. L. 1. 

(a) See Jofcpbt* again# A fan, Tacitus , Plutarch > Suidcu, See, 

(2) Petr. Sat. 
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Let us endeavour to unfold the Egyptian Myfteries, 
and fee if the odd Figures of their "Divinities, which 
provoked the Railleries and Contempt of Camtyfes , will 
not help us to find out the true Reafons of the Wor- 
Ihifr which they paid to them. Firft, I fuppofe, that 
all Wor/hip is not a religious Worfhip, and that all re¬ 
ligious Worfhip is not a Worfhip of Lalreia . I don’t 
think it neceflary here to fettle that Diftin&ion, which 
is fufficieritly agreed to. This being laid down, I take 
the Worfhip which the Egyptian Priefts afcribed to 
Animals, to have been purely relative, and that it was 
ultimately dire&ed to the Divinities, of whom they 
were the Symbols. But to /hew that I am not advan- 

f 

cing this Propofition without foundation, I iliall prove 
it by unqueftionable Teftimonies. We know, that 
the Ox Apis was among the Egyptians the Symbol of 
Ofiris, and that Ofiris himfeif was the Sun. Hence 
the Adoration of the Oxen Apis and Mnevis ; the firft 
of them confecrated to the Sun, and the other to the 
Moon [a), who were the great Divinities of that Coun¬ 
try (1). Herodotus enquiring into the Reafon why the 
Egyptians reprefented Jupiter with a Ram’s Head, 
alledges, it was owing to that God’s having appear’d 
under that form to Hercules , who was defirous to fee 
him. The fame Author fpeaking of the Worfhip which 
the Inhabitants of Mendes paid to Pan , fays, they re¬ 
prefented him under the figure of a Goat, for myfle- 
rious Reafons, though they well knew that he refem- 
bled the other Gods. Diodorus Siculus difcovers this 
Myftery, which Herodotus probably had no mind to 
unfold : That under the Symbol of, that Animal, the 
People adored the prolifick Principle of univerfa! Na¬ 
ture, which was reprefented by the God Pan . We lee 
then it was Ofiris and Ifis, Jupiter and Pan, and by 
no means the Oxen, the Rams, and the Goats that 
were the true Objefts of Worlhip to the Inhabitants of 
Memphis , Heliopolis , Thebes and Mendes . 

, Nn 3 

f«) Pot'pJyry, JElian, Amm. Marcel, and others. 

(1) That is, lfis and QJirit* 


Plutarch 
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Plutarch (i)judicioufly remarks, that Vigilance, a 
Quality common in Dogs, led the Egyptians to confe- 
crate them to the molt cunning and vigilant of all the 
Gods; or, in other words, the only Reafon why 
they imaged Mercury with a Dog’s Head, was, as Ser- 
vius has it, becaufe this is one of the mod vigilant of 
Animals (a). We lee from this Example the true Rea¬ 
fon of the Doftrineof the Confecration of Animals, and 
that tins fort of religious Worfhip terminated not in 
them, but in the Gods they reprefen ted. Herodotus de¬ 
cides the Queftion, when he fays (2), u The Egyp- 
tians offered their Vows to thofe Animals, when 
they addreffed their Prayers to the Gods to whom 
“ they were confecratedAnd if we would know what 
were thofe Vows which were addrefled to Animals, 
this judicious Author informs us, that it was an Offer¬ 
ing of Money, which was given them for their Main¬ 
tenance. Diodcrus Siculus fays the fame thing, and ex¬ 
plains this Myfterv more clearly (3): “ The Egyp- 
cc lians^ fays he, offer’d to the Gods Vows for the Cure 
of their fick Children ; and when thev were out of 
tc danger, they conducted them to the Temple; and 
tc having cut off their Hair, they put it into a Ba- 
cc lance with a Sum of Money of the fame weight, 
“ which they gave to thofe who had the care of feed- 
“ ing the facred Animals.” 

Lucan , after having rallied the Egyptians who ferved 
up, lays he, leveraiof theirGods upon C^far *s Tablc(^), 
lubjoiiis however that the Priefts being interrogated 
by that Prince about the Worfhip which they paid to 
thofe Animals, gave him to underftand, that in them 
they wcrfhipped the Divinity of whom they were the 
Symbols. Accordingly, when we learn that they placed 
•iri their Temples amidft all their Idols that of Harpo- 
crales , with the Finger upon its Mouth, this plainly 
lets us fee that therein they included Myfteries, which 
none were permitted to dive into, but only to meditate 
upon them in (Hence. But 

': *; Ts I fide. 

(-• ' Ztryixs upon the Eighth Book of rh zJZneld. (2) Lib. 2. (3) L.l. 
•p) Noninandante feme, mukos vclucrefque ferafque 
jEtvpti pofliere Deos. Pbarf. Lib . 10. 
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Bat why make choice of Animals in 'order to repre- 
fent the Gods ? For what reafons were fome preferr’d 
toothers? Plutarch anfwers in general (i), “’Tis 
u upon account of the Affinity which thofe Animals 
u have with the Gods whom they reprefent. For, to 
“ make ufe of his Comparifon, the Image ofGod fhines 
cc forth in fome of them, as that of the Sun is refle&ed 
“ in the drops of Water which are flruck with his 
“ Beams: Thus, the Crocodile having no Tongue, is 
u confider’d as the Symbol of the Divinity, who, by 
“ his filent Influence, imprints the Laws of Equity and 
“ Wifdom on the filent RecefTes of our Minds; ' And 
tc indeed, adds this learned Author, if numbers, which 
u have neither Body nor Soul, were thought by the 
“ Pythagoreans to be proper Types of the Deity, is it 
“ not more reafonable, that Beings which are endued 
“ with both, fhould be confidered as Images wherein he 
has been pleafed to make himfelf vifible to our eyes ? 
“ And if Nature itfelf be but a Mirror, in which the 
“ Divinity, that glorious Sun, paints himfelf with his 
u various Attributes, does not this ftill hold truer of the 
animate Creatures; and what Statue, even of the 
<c moft exquifite Workmanfhip, was ever capable of re- 
Ct prefenting the fupreme Being to better advantage, 
C; than the fmalleft organized Body.” 

To this excellent Reafon of Plutarch , I fhall-fubjoin 
four others, which I fetch from the Aftrology, Hiftory, 
Theology of the Egyptians , and from the Benefit which 
accrued to Egypt from certain Animals. 

u Lucian (a), after having faid that the Egyptians 
“ had calculated the courfe of every Star, and divided 
“ the Year into Months and Seafons, regulating theone 
tc by the courfe of the Sun, and the other by that of 
“ the Moon, fubjoins, that having divided the Heavens 
“ into twelve parts, they reprefented eachConftellation 
u by the figure of fome Animal.” Here then, in the 
firft place, we have the twelve Signs of the Zodiack 
reprefented by fo many Animals, fubftitutedin place of 

N n 4 the 

(f) De Hid. 

(a) Treatife of judicial Aftrology. 
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the Stars, which were, as I have faid, the firfl: Divini¬ 
ties of the idolatrous World. The fame Author after 
this adds, “ that the Egyptians revered the Ox Apis , 
cc in memory of the Celeftial Bull, and that in the Q- 
cc racle which was confecrated to him, they drew Pre- 
c; dictions from the nature of that Sign, as the Africans 
Ci from that of the Ram, in memory of Jupiter Hamilton , 
ct whom they adored under that Figure.” It was 
then the Stars that they really worfhipped; and if they 
paid a religious Worfhip to the Animals which repre- 
fented them, this was nothing but a relative Worfhip. 

’Tistrue, the Vulgar did not always carry their views 
heaven-ward, there to adore thole primary Gods, but 
frequently terminated their Worfhip in the Symbols 
themfelves; but the queition is not about the Religion 
of the Vulgar, but about that of the Priefts and Egyp¬ 
tian Sages: And I don’t believe there ever was a Re¬ 
ligion in the World that was exempt from Reproach, 
if regard was to be had only to popular Ufages, which 
are frequently nothing but Supcrftition fomewhat en- 
lightned. The fecond Reafon is taken from the an¬ 
cient Hiftory of Egypt 9 which informs us, as has been 
already faid, that the Gods having been once purfued 
by Typbon , had concealed themfelves under the figures 
of different Animals, as we read in Ovid, in Manillas , 
and Diodorus Siculus. Nothing was more proper to 
found the Worfhip weare fpeakingof, than this Hiftory ; 
for whether they believed that in reality the Grandees, 
and Princes of OJsrif s Party, whom his Brother Typbon 
perfected, had been in after-times deify’d, or rather, 
that this myfterious Tranfmigration of the Gods into 
the Bodies of Animals, was an ingenious Allegory, 
holding forth that the celeftial* Gods came down fome- 
times to dwell in thole Symbols which reprefented them, 
fill I they were obliged to have a high veneration for the 
Animals, and a dread of violating the facred Shrine of 
the Divinity itfelf. 

The only reafonable Objection that lies againft this 
Conjecture, is, that this Fable is originally Greek, and 
that we have it only from Greek and Latin Authors: 

" 1 But 
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But riot tirinfift hereupon what 1 have proved already, 
that moft of the Fables of both thefe People came from 
Egypt> and that in particular that of the Combat of the 
Giants is nothing but a diftorted Tradition of the Hi- 
ftory of Typbon and Oftris, are there not Monuments to 
be feen in Egypt ancienter than the Fables of th t Greeks - x 
Cities founded, a publick Worlhip eftablilhed in honour 
of the very Animals, whofe Figures, they tell us, the 
Gods had affumed ? For in fine, if Ovid gives out 
that Jupiter had borrowed that of a Ram (1); 

Duxque gregis dixit , fit Jupiter , unde recurvis 

Nunc quoque formatus Libys eft cum cornibus Ammon: 
Was he not adored under that Form, in the famous 
Temple which he had in Libya? That Diana put on 
that of a Cat, Fele for or Phcebi , was not the City of 
Biibaftis, whofe name, according to Stephanas, was that 
of the fame Goddefs, and in which Cats were wor- 
Ihipped, was it not an authentick Monument of this 
Tradition ? That Bacchus , or, according to others, Pan , 
took the figure of a He-Goat; Proles Semeleia Capro : 
Does not the Town of Mendes give an affured Tefti- 
mony thereof? That Juno or Ifis had affumed the 
Form of a Cow Nivea Saturnia Vaccd: Waslhenot 
honoured at Memphis , under the Symbol of that Ani¬ 
mal ? That Venus difguifed herfelf under the Scales of 
a Fifh, Pifce Venus latuit , or as Manilius has it (2). 

Inferuitque fuos fquamojis pifeibus ignes: 

Did not the Syrians abftain for this very reafon, from 
eating Fifh ? In fine, that Mercury had affumed the 
figure of an Ibis ; Cylknius Ibidis Alls: Is it not well 
known that the Egyptians aferibed Worlhip to that 
Bird ? Is it credible that the Egyptians learn’d both 
this Fable, and the Worlhip whereof it was the Foun¬ 
dation, from the Greeks and Romans? That it was 
upon their Ideas they founded the Syftem of their 
Religion, and gave to their Cities Names confor¬ 
mable to the Worlhip which was therein praftifed ? 
Or rather, was it not from thofe ancient Cities that th£ 
Authors I fpeak of, bVought their Religion and Fables? 

The. 

(0 Met. 1 . 5. v. 327. (2) Aft. 1 . 4. 
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The third Reafon, which is likewife a confequence 
of the other, is drawn from the Dodrine of the Me- 
tempfychofis, or of that eternal circulation of Souls into 
different Bodies. 

Morte carent Aninne, femperque priore reliftd 
Sede , nereis dmibushabitant , vivunique recepta (i). 

’Tis not necefiary to infill upon the Origin of this 
Dodrine. It fuffices to fay, that Pythagoras taught it 
in Greece and Italy, towards the LXI, and following 0 - 
lympiads ; but whether he inculcated it in the natural 
ienfe,'or, asM. Dacier ingenioufly thinks, in. a moral 
and allegorical fenfe. 5 tis certain that he was not the In¬ 
ventor of it. He himfelf had learn’d it from the E . 
gypt.a'i Prieft;, among whom, if we credit Diogenes 
Laertius (2), he relided a long time, in order to be in- 
jtrufted in their Myfteries, into which he was initiated. 
Herodotus (3) leaves no room to doubt of what I have 
advanced. u The Egyptians , fays he, are the firft who 
cc maintained that the Soul of Man is immortal 5 that af- 
“ ter Death it paffes fucceffively into the Bodies ofAni- 
<c mals terreftria], aquatick, and aerial, whence it re- 
cc turns to animate the Body of a Man, and finifhes this 
ic circuit in three thoufend years. There are Greeks , 
<c fays he, who have delivered the feme Dodrine, fome 
c: fooner, fome later, as if it had been theirs originally; 

their Names I know 7 , tho’ I forbear to. mention them.” 
Hence undoubtedly, their care to embalm the Bodies 
after Death, and to appropriate to them lading Monu¬ 
ments for Burial. 

s Tis therefore certain, that this Dodrine was origi¬ 
nally from Egypt. ; and it was certainly attended with 
thefe two great Advantages. Firft, it ferved as a Foun¬ 
dation for the Dodrine of the Immortality of the Soul: 
Secondly, by teaching that Souls paffed into other Bo¬ 
dies, noble or ignominious, according to the Merit of 
the Adions that had been done in them, they render'd 
Vice odious and Virtue amiable; but then it naturally 
Jed to the Wqrihip and Veneration which was after¬ 
wards paid to Animals, finceit taught to confider them 

as 

(1) Ov. Metam. I. c. 158. (2) Life of Pythagoras. (3) L. 3 . 
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as the Receptacles not only of great Men, but of the 
Gods themfelves. Accordingly, Diodorus Siculus af- 
ferts(i), that they were perfuaded in Egypt that the 
Soul of Ofiris had paffed into that of an Ox ; and we 
learn from Mian (2), that the averfion which the In¬ 
habitants of Heliopolis had to the Crocodile, was founded 
upon their Belief that Eyphon had put on the figure of 
that Animal. 

In fine, the fourth Reafon is drawn from the Benefit 
which the Egyptians received from certain Animals. 
Thus they had a veneration for the Ibis, becaufe it de- 
ftroy’d the flying Serpents that infefted Egypt at a certain 
Seafon of the Year: For the Ichneumon, becaufe it 
fought out the Crocodile’s Eggs, which it broke with¬ 
out eating them, as if it had been led by its ownlnftinft 
to deliver Egypt from an Animal that was fo deftruftive 

to it, (yC. 

After having laid open the Reafons which induced 
the Egyptians to pay to Animals a religious Worfhip, 
this would be the proper Place to examine, at what 
time this fort of Idolatry began •, but all I (hall fay, is, 
that it was in vogue thro’ all Egypt in Mofes’s time, as 
is proved, 1. From the permiffion which he ask’d to go 
to facrifice in the Wildernefs, left his offering up Viftims 
for which the Egyptians had a veneration, fhould have 
caufed them to ftone him. 2. From the'Idolatry of the 
golden Calf, which, as we have faid, was an Imitation 
of that of the Ox Apis. What happened before the fo- 
journing of the Ifraelites in Egypt, is fo little known, 
that I fhall not carry my Enquiries farther upon this 

Subjett. 

CHAP. V. 

✓ 

Of fome other Egyptian Gods. 

Y OU are not to imagine that we have compre¬ 
hended in this Treatife all the Gods whom £- 
^/adored ; this is a thing impofiible: We have only 
fpoke of the principal ones, and fuch as are moft known. 

The 


(1) hoc. cit. 


{2) L. 10. Hift.of Ani. c.21. 
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The others, whofe Worfhip was propagated to Greece 
and Italy, fhall be the Subjeft of the third Volume, 
fince, except Neptune and fome others, all the Gods of 
the Greeks and Romans came to them from Egypt . I 
muft take notice however, before we clofe this Head, 
that therejiave been, and daily are difcoverM, by open¬ 
ing the Pits of the Mummies, a world of Idols, which 
reprefent the Egyptian Gods. Some of thofe Idols 
have the Head of a Dog, fome of a Lion, others of a 
Wolf, Or Cat, and then ’tis eafy to fee that they are 
either Anubis x s, or Diana-Bubaftes, &c. But then they 
fometimes prefentFigures fo odd,and of fo extraordinary 
a nature, that they appear to be rather Monfters than 
Gods, as they are to be feen in the Antiquaries who 
have given us Reprefentations of feme of them. 

Father Kircber , who has difcourfed of thofe Idols, 
in his CEdipus , fays, they were interred with the Corpfes, 
to be Prefervatives againft the bad Genii, who were be¬ 
lieved to difturb the Manes of the Dead ; and I don’t 
know a more probable Account can be given. 

In fine, that nothing might be wanting to the Idola¬ 
try of the Egyptians , they had feveral Oracles, which 
they confulted upon all Occalions. Herodotus (1) fpeaks 
of thofe of Jupiter , Minerva , Latona , Apollo , Diana , 
Mars, and Hercules: Other Authors name thofe of A- 
pis , of the Lion, the Goat, and the Crocodile. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Pageants and publick Ceremonies of the 
Egyptians, andj'ome other Nations. 

N Ever was Religion more encumbered with Cere¬ 
monies than Sat of the Egyptians, and nothing 
was ever accompany’d with more outward Splendor 
than their Feftivals and Proceflions. An infinite Con- 
courfe of People, Licentioufnefs, Jollity, all combined 
in the Celebration of their Feftivals ; and if the Priefts 

made preparation for them by Falling, Continence, and 

other 


(0 L. 
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other hurdenfome Ceremonies, the People longed for . 
them, as the moft proper days of their Life for Riot and 
Debauchery. 

Among thofe Feftivais, they reckon’d, fix principal 
ones. The firft was celebrated at Buhaftis , in honour of' 
Diana *, the fecond, at Bufiris, for theGoddefsi/fr; the 
third, at Sais 9 for Minerva .; the fourth, at Heliopolis , in 

honour of the. Sun The fifth, at Buthos , was theFeftival 

♦ 

of Latona ; the fixth was celebrated at Papremis, in 
honour of Mars. * • 

I have already faid that the Feftival of the God Apis 
had this Angularity, that after the People had pafled^ 
fome days in Grief and. Mourning, to bewail: the. lofkoft 
this God of theirs, whom they drowned in: the Nile* 
they gave themfelves up to intemperate Mirth, fofoon. 
as the Priefts intimated the Appearance of another, di- 
ftinguifhed by the fame Marks; and if they, appeared to 
be greatly afflicted before, they were now no lefs elated' 
with fincere Joy. The F.eaftings, Dancing, and all the 0-’ 
ther Demonstrations of publick Feftivity, fucceeded to 
the Tears which they had filed, and all Egypt joined in 
this Solemnity. • . • 

Nothing was fo glittering, nothing fo pompous, as 
the Proceffions which they made in honour of Ifis andf 
Ofiris : There they folemnly carried about the Statues 
of thofe two Divinities with their Symbols. ' The 
Priefts, to affift therein, had their Heads fiiaved, while 
the Prieftefles preferved their Trelies. White Veft- 
ments made of the fineft Linnen, Crowns, and Gar¬ 
lands, diftinguifh’d thefe Priefts and Prieftefles from 
the numberlefs Crouds who were prefent at thofe Pro- 
ceffions ; and the Sound of. Siftrums or Citterns, Ta¬ 
blets, and Cymbals, filled the Spectators with a tumul¬ 
tuous Joy, which ’tis difficult to exprefs. Herodotus ( 1) 
fpeaks of a Feftival of where her Statue was carried 
upon a four-wheel’d Chariot, drawn by the Priefts. of 
that Goddefs: And Clemens of Alexandria (2) defcribes 
another Egyptian Proceflion, wherein were carried about 
two Dogs of gold, a Hawk, and an Ibis. The fame 

Author 

(0 L.4. (2) Strom.I.5, 
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Author reports in another place (3), the Words of 
Menander , who rallied thofe rambling Divinities, who 
could never fettle. 

The Feftival of Bubajlis in lower Egpyt was ftill 
more folemn. Thither they came from all parts, and 
the Nile for feveral days was overfpread with Barges, 
which they who filled them had deck’d with all the 
Ornaments they could devife: And as every Barge 
had its Muficians and Concert, the Air refounded on 
all hands with the Harmony of their Inftruments. The 
Banks of the Riv'er were crouded on either fide with 
Speftators to fee thofe Barges as they palled: Thofe 
who were in them, according to a very antient Cuftom, 
and which lafts almoft every where at this very day, 
lafhed the fpefiators in Satirical Jefts, and frequently 
in fcurrilous Ribaldry ; while the others in their turn 
paid home their Compliments with large intereft. The 
Women who were upon the Water, prefented them- 
felves to thofe curious Eyes, in a manner too immodeft 
to be here defcribed. Care was taken to prepare upon 
the Banks of the River numbers of Inns, where they 
came to refrefh themfelves, and there great plenty 
was to be had of every thing conducive to good cheer. 
The number of Speftators at this Feftival was com* 
puted to be feven hundred thoufand, without inclu¬ 
ding Children, who accompanied their Parents, When 
they arrived at Bubajlis , they abandon’d themfelves 
intirely to Mirth and Revelling; and more Wine was 
confirmed in that City during the flay they made there 
upon account of this Solemnity, than thro 5 the whole 
Year befides. 

As nothing is more difficult to be abolifhed than 
Ceremonies where Rioting is intermixed, this Fefti¬ 
val lafts at this very day, though the Objeft thereof 
be changed; and every Year the Egyptians, together 
with the Turks who govern them, fall down the Nile 
at a certain time of the Year, from Cairo as far as Ro- 
fetto , with fuch a vaft confluence of People, that the 

• River 


(3) Id. Protrep. 
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River refembles a' floating City ( a ). The mufical In- 

ftruments, the Inns, and the fcurrilous Gibes that pafe 

between thofe that are on the Water, and the Snedta- 

* ^ 

tors' on the Banks of the Nile, all bear a refemblance 
there to the ancient Feftival of Bubaftis. But nothing 
was ever fo pompous and magnificent as the folemn 
Proceflion made by Ptolemy's Orders, whereof we have 
the Defcription in Theocritus and Athe/uetts, who has 
taken it from an ancient Author. 

• At the Feftival of Bufiris , which was celebrated in 
honour of Ifis, the Sacrifices were followed with a Fla¬ 
gellation, from which neither Men nor Women were 
'exempted *, but the Carians efpccially, who inhabited 
Egypt, were the Perfons who drubb’d themfelves moft 
heartily, and they added even to this Ceremony, that of 
(tabbing themfelves in the Forehead with the point of 
a Sword. 

What diftinguiftied the Feftival of Minerva at Sais y 
was the great number of Lamps they burnt there du¬ 
ring the Night *, and they who could not be prefent at 
this Feftival, kept them burning in their own Houfes. 
The whole Ceremony in the Feftival of Heliopolis , 
and that of Buthos , was to offer Sacrifices upon that 
occafion to the Sun and to Latona . 

But that which they celebrated at Pampremis in ho¬ 
nour of Mars , was attended with a remarkable Singu¬ 
larity. The Priefts bore upon a four-wheel’d Chariot 
the Statue of that God, which was inclofed in a fraall 
Chapel of gilt Wood ; and while they endeavoured to 
force the Chariot and Statue into the Temple of that 
Divinity, Men armed with Clubs flood in the way to 
hinder it: And as the Priefts who accompany’d the 
Proceflion, had likewife Arms, there enfued an En¬ 
gagement, where naturally many People muft have 
loft their lives. The Egyptians , however, maintained 
that no body died of the W^ounds they received upon 
that occafion. 

That People had befides, feveral forts of Proceflions, 
but lefs.folemn than thofe which I. have been deferibing. 

Macrobius 

(a) See Paul Lucas'* third Voyage. 1 
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Macrobius{ 1) informs us, that they led about in a 
Litter, the Jupiter of Heliopolis , born upon Men’s 
flioulders, much in the fame manner that the Romans 
carry’d about their Gods in the Pageantry of the Cir- 
cenfian Games, and as we, upon like occafions, bear a- 
bout the Shrines of our Saints. 

The Hebrews , who derived from the Egyptians that 
fatal Propenfity which they had towards Idolatry, imi¬ 
tated them but too often, not only in the Solemnity of 
the golden Calf, as has been faid, but alfo in the Cere¬ 
mony of their Proceflions. The Prophet Amos upbraids 
them for having led about in the Wildernefs the Ta¬ 
bernacle of the God Moloch , the Image of their Idol, 
and the Star of the God Rempham (a). St. Stephen * in 
the ABs of the Apoftles (2), taxes them with the fame 
piece of Idolatry. 

Thefe are the Gods carried about in ceremonious Pro- 
ceffion, lodged in a Tabernacle; the Figures of a Star, 
and a Divinity acknowledged to be the King of thofe 
who adored him * that is, the Gods of Egypt y the Sun 
or OJiris , and others whom that fuperftitious People 
believed to have refcu’d them from Bondage, and who 
{aid: Behold thy Gods , who have brought thee out of E- 

gyp* (3)- 

Several other People praftifed the fame Ceremonies, 
whether they had learned them from the Egyptians , as 
is very probable, or had invented them themfelves. 
Philo of Bybios , fpeaking of Agrotes , the famous Di¬ 
vinity of the Phenicians , relates, according to Ettfe - 
bins (4), that he was carried in proceflion in a cover’d 

Niche, upon a Chariot drawn by Animals. Servius (5) 
informs us, that the Carthaginians had Gods, repre- 
fented by very {mall Images, which they bore, about in 

cover’d 


(1) Sat 1.2. 

(a) The Hebrew Text fays. “ You have carried the Taber- 
<c nades of your King, and the Bafe of your Figures, the Star of 
** your Gods j” or, according to another Reading, Chlum your Image, 
and the Star your God, whom you have made to yourfelves. Jms f 
ch. 5. v. 26. 

(2) C. vii. v, 43. (3) Ex. xxxii.. 

{5) Ad JSn. 6. 


(4) Pnsp. Evan. 1 ; i. N. 10I 
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covered Chariots, and which gave Oracles by the Mo¬ 
tion which they imprefled upon their Vehicle. Quintus 
Cur tins (1) aflerts, as we have faid elfewhere(2), that 
the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon was deliver’d much in 
the fame way. The ancient Germans , as we have it in 
Tacitus ( 3), had a Goddefs who refided in a facred 
Grove, in an Ifle of the Ocean, and that Author adds, 
that there was in the fame Grove a cover’d Chariot, to 
which no body durft approach but her Prieft. This 
Prieft obferved the time when the Goddefs enter’d thi¬ 
ther, and then with great Reverence he accompany’d 
the Litter, drawn by two Heifers, in the Proceflion 
which was performed upon this occafion. Tacitus fays 
farther, that wherever the Chariot paffed, the Goddefs 

was received with Feftivals and publick Rejoicings ; 

that after the Proceflion, the Goddefs re-enter’d into 
her Grove, as tired with the commerce of Mortals; and 
that then the Chariot, the Veil that covered her, and 
the Goddefs herfelf, were plunged into a Lake, and 
wafhed by Slaves who were drowned after this Cere¬ 
mony. 

Sulpitius Severn fays, that the Peafants of Gaul had 
a Cuftom of carrying their Gods thro* the Country, 
covered with a white Veil. Simulackra D<emonum can - 
dido tuta v el amine, tniferd per agros fuos circumferre de¬ 
mentia . 


CHAP. VII. 

Explanation of the Ifiack Table. 

T H O’ this Monument belongs more properly to 
the Antiquaries than Mythologifts, yet I judge 
it will be of ufe to give a ftiort Explication of it, be- 
caufe there we have IJis and Ofiris, and almoft all the 
other Gods of Egypt ^ reprefentsd with their Symbols. 
Thus the Explanation which I am to give of it, will 
conduce to our underftanding what has been faid of 
thefe Deities. The Ifiack Table , fo term’d, becaufe it 

appears 

(') L 4. (2) Chap, of Oracles. (3) De Mor. Ger. 

Oo 
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appears to contain the Myfteries of Ifis^ was a Plate of 
Copper, whereon were engraved only the rough. Out¬ 
lines of Figures, reprefenting moft of the Egyptian Gods; 
but efpecially Ifis and Ofiris^ who are there repeated 
feveral times, with all their Symbols. 

This Copper or Brafs Ground was overlaid with a 
black Enamel, artificially intermixed with fmall Plates 
of Silver. When, in the Year 1525, the Conftable of 
Bourbon took the City of Rome, a Lockfmith bought it 
from a Soldier, and then fold it to Cardinal Bembo , after 
whofe death it came into the hands of the Duke of 
Mantua ; and was kept in that Family, till it was loft 
at the taking of that City by the Imperialifts , in the 
Year 1630, nor has it been ever heard of fince. By 
good luck it had been engrav’d in its full Proportion, 
and with all poffible Exa&nefs, by /Eneas Vico of Parma . 
This Tablet was divided into three horizontal Compare 
timents, in each of which were different Scenes, which 
contained different Aftions. Thofe Compartiments are 
as it were different Cartouches, diftinguifhed fometimes 
by Angle ftrokesonly, butoftnerby a very large Pafci <?, 
which is full of Hieroglyphicks, that is, of that my- 
fterious Writing, confecrated by the ancient Egyptians 
to the Myfteries of Religion. The four fides of the 
Table were inclofed with a Border, fill’d up as the 
Ground, with feveral Figures of the Egyptian Gods, and 
with a great number of Hieroglyphicks. 

’Tis a queftion not eafy to determine, whether this 
Table only reprefents die Myfteries of Ifis* whofe Fi¬ 
gure, placed in a fort of Niche, is in the Center; or if 
it contains the principal Points of the EgyptianVkito\o^j ^ 
.iince all their Gods are there reprefented. 

Every thing about it has a myfterious and enigmatica 
Appearance, according to the Genius of that Nation. 
Pignorius being in treated by his Friends to explain this 
Monument, yielded, even againft his own Inclination, 
to their importunate Soliicitations. Accordingly, there 
is always to be feen an air of Diffidence in all the Con* 
lectures which he offers. His Work, intitled Menfi 

Iftaedj wasfrinted.in 4to at Amfierdm+An. 1669. F. 

Kircbtt 
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Kircher followed him pretty near, and treated the fame 

Subject in his CEdipus, with that air of Affurance where¬ 
with he was infpired from the fuperiority of his Genius, 
and that deep knowledge which he had in the Religion 
of the Egyptians . Laftly, Chifflet added new Conjec¬ 
tures to thofe of the learned Jefuit (i). A fhort Sketch 
of what has been delivered with relation to this Monu¬ 
ment, by thofe three learned Antiquaries whom I have 
now named, willferve for a Supplement to what I have 
faid of the Gods of Egypt > and fhew their Symbols 
more particularly. 

In the upper Partition, beginning at the left*', you 
fee OJtriSi holding in one hand a Ring, where appears 
a well-form’d Crofs, and in the other a Staff, or rather 
aScepter, terminating in a Bird’s Head. That the Crofs 
is to be found among the Symbols of the Egyptian Di* 
vinities, is evident, whatever Jufttis Lipfius may fay to 
the contrary (2), not only from the Figures which We 
have now remaining, but alfo from Obelisks which 
time has preferved to us. The Bird is, without doubt, 
the Hawk, confecrated to Ifis. After this, you fee a 
Prieft facrificing a Roe-Buck to that Goddefs, who is 
oppofite to him, the Altar in the middle. Ifis is there 
reprefented, holding in one hand a Ring, with its Crofs, 
and in the other her Scepter, terminating in the Flower 
of Lotus, which was her ordinary Symbol.. The Or¬ 
nament of her Head is fomewhat different from what 
flie wears in other Figures; we (hall fpeak of it after¬ 
wards. Next appears Ofiris % with the Scepter in his 
hand, prefenting a Bird to Ifis, who in her turn pre- 
fents him with a Vafe,. in form of a Goblet. Behind 
the Goddefs is a Man,, who holds in one hand a Vafe, 
like that which Ifis has in hers, and in the other a 
crooked Knife, not unlike a Lopping-Knife. Between 
Ifis and OfiriSy in the upper part of the Compartiment, 
is a Pie-Goat, and in the lower, a kind of Ape called 

O o 2 Cerco• 

j 

{1) In notis ad Mallarium. 

* In the Print of it which I have now by me* you begin at th* 
right. Vid.Mantfaucon, V. 2- B.2. ch. I. 

(2) DeCruce, 
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Cercopiibecas. The Perfonage who comes next, is alfo 
an I/is ; upon her Head a Serpent with a Bird’s Head, 

in one hand fhe holds a Branch, and in the other a Staff, 
crooked at the head in form of a Crofier. Oftris y with 
the Symbols which he wears in the other Figures, 
comes after, and is fixing his eyes upon another Ifts y 
who holds a Flower in her hand: The Griffin, an Ani¬ 
mal confecrated to the Sun, is in the middle. The 
Compartiment is terminated by three Figures, one of 
whom is alfo an Ofiris y the other an Ifis y and the third, 
who is in the middle, a Pried holding a Staff in one 
hand, and fome kind of Offering in the other, which 
we cannot diftinguifh. 

The middle Compartiment, which appears to be the 
principal one, reprefents different Scenes: That in the 
Center, is the principal Figure. ’Tis firft Ifis upon a 
Throne, whofe Cornice is fupported by two Columns. 
The Goddefs wears a Angular Ornament upon her Head \ 
’tis a Bird couchant, whofe Wings difplay’d, reach as 
far as her Shoulders. This Bird, which appears all 
fpeckled, is, according to Pignorius , the Nurnidm 
Hen, which Martial calls, Numidica guttata (1). A- 
bove the Bird are two Stalks, probably of the Lotus, 
which inftead of Flowers, have nothing yet but Buds: 
The whole is furmounted by two great Horns, clofed 
by a Line 5 with a Difcus in the fpace which is left be¬ 
tween them. The Ornaments of the Head, which the 
Goddels wears in the Statues we have of her, are al¬ 
ways very high, and of an extraordinary nature. She 
appears fometimes even with an Ox’s Head, with large 
Homs; but more frequently with the Flower of Lotus, 
forming a Crefcent; with a Globe in the middle. As 
fhe represented the Moon, ’tis eafy to fee, that both the 
Horns of the Ox, and the Lotus placed as we have 
now {aid, were intended to image the Credent of that 
Planet; .and by the Globe, the World, round which it 
* revolves. 

In the feme Scene are fix Figures, three on each fide 
of the Throne, with their Faces turned towards the 

Goddefs; 

(i) L.3. Epig.5s, 
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Goddefs. The two ftanding with great Stoves, may be 
reckon'd her two Life-Guards; the two that are fitting 
are two Oftris's, the one with the ordinary Plume, the 
other with an Ibis’s Head. Below the Seat of him who 
is on the right, is the Ox Apis, and under him who is 
on the left, is a Crocodile. 

The two laft Figures of this Compartiment, which 
are placed at the two extremities, are pretty Angular. 
They are two Women, who entirely refemble one an¬ 
other, both in their Apparel, and in the Symbols which 
they bear. Their Head-Attire is compofed of a great 
Plume, with Horns and a Difcus; they have bu(hy 
Hair, and Wings upon their Haunches. They hold a 
fort of Knife, brandiftfd towards two Vafes, which are 
upon two little Pillars, and feem to be offering a Sacri¬ 
fice to Ifis, which makes it probable, that they are two 
of her Priefteffes, and not the Goddefs herfelf, as Pig- 
norms reckons. 

At the two extremities of this Fafcia, are two Com- 

partiments, feparated likewife into two, which are en¬ 
tirely fimilar. Above, is the Ox Apis, with two Priefts, 
who have their Eyes intently fix’d upon him. Pignorius 
will have it, that they are obferving if he has the proper 
Marks that were required in the Reprefentative of Oft - 
ris i but as the Prieft who is before the Ox, holds in 
the one hand a Vafe, and in the other, fome Meat 
which he prefents to him, *tis evident, that they are 
both of them attentively obferving if he takes what is 
offered him to eat: For, as has been laid, they drew 
a good Omen from his eating ; and a bad one from his 
reje&ing the Food that was offer'd him: Infomuch 
that I am furprized how Pignorius , and after him very 
able Antiquaries, could miftake as to this Article. The 
lower part of thofe two fmall Compartiments, repre- 
fents two lfis's, or rather two of her Prieftefles, who 
are offering to her a Sacrifice. 

The lowed: Fafcia contains thirteen Perfonages, and 
may be divided into feveral A&ions. The firft, be. 
ginning at the left, confifts of three Figures. That in 
the middle is an Orus, fwath’d, yet fo as to have both 

0 o 3 ’ L- 
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his hands difengaged, and holding a long Staff, which 
terminates in a Hawk’s Head, refembling that oiOfiris\ 
and another finaller one, which probably is defign’d for 
a Whip. This God reprefented the Sun, as well as his 
Father, as has been faid in his Article ; accordingly, he 
had the proper Symbols of that Luminary. On each 
fide of Oi'iis are two Figures, which fome have taken 
for two Ifn's ; but I am perfuaded that they are two 
Prieftefles, with the Habit of that Goddefs, offering a 
Sacrifice. Accordingly, one of them prefents a Cup to 
the young God, and the other a fmall Tablet, on which 
are five Vafes. 

Thefecond Scene of this Fafcia reprefents Ifis fitting 
between two OJirifs , one of them prefenting a Bird to 
her. The third exhibits an Oftris with an Hawk’s 
Head, and two Figures of Ifis , of whom the one ap¬ 
pears to be offering to him a Vafe. The fourth con¬ 
tains five Figures, whereof the principal is an IJis> with 
a Lion’s Head. Hard by her is an Anubis, then an 0 - 
who holds his Staff in one hand, and in the other 
the Marks of his Caftration. Then comes another 0 - 
m, fwath’d, who has a Cat by him, or the God JE - 
htrus* with a Siflrum. Laftly, you fee another Qfiri$ % 
with a Spear terminating in the form of a Crofier, hav¬ 
ing upon his Head a Serpent furmounted with a Sun \ 
which no doubt denotes the Obliquity of the courfe of 
that Luminary. 

As the Border is full of the fame Figures, tho’ with 
fome variety., we fhall content ourfelves with referring 
to PignoriuSi who has explained it. 

Such is the Defcription of this Table, upon which I 
thought fit to enlarge, becaufe of the extraordinary Sym¬ 
bols which are there given to the Gods of Egypt . But 
what the Perfon had in his view who caufed it to be 
engraved, is not eafy to conjefture. F. Kircher (1) 
thought he difcovered therein, the darkeft Myiteries 
of the Egyptian Theology, and enters into a detail 
which I have no mind to copy. Pignorius feems to 
have apply’d himfelf only to the mechanical Defcrip- 

tion 

♦ 

(i) Oed. S/nt. 1. p.Sg. 

♦ r 
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tioti of this Table, without attempting to unfold its' 
Defi^n. For my part, I am of opinion it was a votive 
Table, which fome Prince, or private Perfon had con- 
fecrated to Ifis , as an acknowledgment for fome Benefit 

•* 9 W P I . *. * J 

which he believed fhe had conferred upon him. That 


which he believed fhe had conferred upon him. That 
Goddefs occupies the principal Place in it, and the de- 
lign of varying, her Attitudes arid Symbols, muffi have, 
been to point out to us, in how many different manners 
fhe was reprefented, asalfo the different Sacrifices, tfyat 
were offered to her. Accordingly, three forts of them are 
thereto be obferved, one of Animals, another of Plants, 
and a third of Libations: Perhaps he who consecrated 
this Table to Ifis,- had offeVed to her all thofe Torts of 
Sacrifices, either for having been cured of fome fevere 
Difeafe, or for having been delivered from fome.great 
Danger, to which he had been expofed by Sea: For 
that Goddefs was equally invoked in Difeafes, and 
when People were entering,upon a long Voyage*, hence 
the Epithets of Salutaris , and Pelagia. , were added, to 
her Name. ! , . ., 

For what remains, nothing was more common than 
the votive Tables, confecrated to Ifis . All the Temples 
of this Goddefs were full of them, and Works of that 

fort procured a Living to great numbers of Painters, as 
it is in Juvenal: 

Et qiiam votiva tefiantur fana lobelia 

Plurima , Pitt ores quis nefcitdb' Ifide pafei (i) ? 


CHAP, VIII. 

Of the Gods ofthe Arabians. 

• • 

T H E Hiftory of the Egyptian Gods leads us na¬ 
turally to that of the Arabians , their Neighbours. 
This People, whofe way of Life was always rainbling 
and unfettled, frequently changed their State and Re¬ 
ligion. As they were defeended from IJhmael y Abra¬ 
ham's Son, *tis reafonable to believe, that they had at 
firft no other Creed but that of their Founder ; butldo- 

O 0 4 latry, 


(1) Juv. Sat. 18. 
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latry, which diffiifed itfelf at that time over all the 
Earth, doubtlefs penetrated very foon into Arabia , 
We are ignorant, however, as to the time when the 
Arabians embraced the Worlhip of falfe Gods: Only 
this we know, that as Sabifm was the predominant Re¬ 
ligion of thofe early times, fo it is probable that this 
was the Religion which they followed, *Tis even not 
to be doubted, but the Sabeans , an Arabian Nation, 
had derived their Name from that fort of Worlhip, 
Bot whatever be in that, here is what Herodotus fays of 
that ancient People (1). “ There is no People in the 
44 World that has a ltricler regard to their plighted 
44 Faith, than the Arabians 5 and they come under En- 
4C gagements in this manner: Some one of them lets 
<4 himfelf between the two Parties who are to make a 
44 Treaty with one another, holding a (harp Stone, with 
46 which he makes fome Incifions in the Palm of theit 
44 Hands: Then taking a piece of their Clothes, he 
44 dips it in the Blood which iflues from thofe Wounds, 
4C He anoints with it feven Stones which he has placed 
“ between them, invoking, in the time of this Opera- 
44 tion, Dionyjius or Bacchus , and Urania . The Ara- 
44 bians , continues this Author, believe there are no 
* 4 other Gods but thofe two. They (have their Tem- 
44 pies, and cut their Hair round, becaufe they believe 
44 Bacchus wore it fo. They call Dionyfius , JJrotal (a) ; 
4t and Urania , Alilat Upon which ’tis proper to 
make two Remarks. Firft, that this Author, who 
Here names that Goddefs Alilat , had called her in the 
fecond Book, Mylitta . Secondly, that tho 5 he gives 
in one place the name of Aphrodite to this Venus> and 
in another that of Urania * yet 3 tis evident that he 
does net diftinguilh the one from the other. 

Strabo , who likewife fpeaks of the Arabian Gods, 
fays (2), they adored only Jupiter and Bacchus , with¬ 
out making any mention of Urania ; and Arrian , who 
gives them no other Divinities but Uranus or Heaven, 

?nd 

(0 L.3. c. 8- 

(a) See in VoJJius ag Idol. 1 .1. c. 8. the Etymology of this Nasto 

i 0i 
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and Bacchus , feems to favour the Sentiment of this Au¬ 
thor : But ’tis probable that thefe two Authors were 
not fo well informed as Herodotus , in the Religion of 
that ancient People, or we muft allow that it had un¬ 
dergone fome Alteration ; perhaps at bottom they don’t 
contradid one another. Bacchus inconteftably was the 
Sun; and Urania, or the Celeftial, named by the Ara¬ 
bians and fome other People, Alilat , was the Moon i 
and it was, in reality, thofe two Stars or Luminaries 
they adored. 

Tho’ the only Objefts of Idolatry at firft were the 
Sun and Moon, yet it did not long continue in that 
primitive Simplicity, fo that we need not be furprized 
that other Authors of lefs antiquity than thofe whom 
I have now cited, have given the Arabians a greater 
number of Gods. Thus, Stephen of Byzantium fays, 
their God was called Dufares, and that it was he who 
gave his Name to a high Mountain and to its Inhabi¬ 
tants, who were denominated Dufarenians. He likewife 
relates a Fad, which, as it fhews us the Vanity of A- 
lexander, fo it proves at the fame time, what Herodotus 
fays of the Religion of the Arabians: For that Hero 
being inform’d that they worihipped only two Gods, 
propofed that they would make himfelf the third; lince 
he was comparable to Bacchus , whofe Conquefts and 
Expeditions he had equall’d. 

’Tis true, that Author fays, the two Divinities adored 
by the Arabians, were Uranus or Heaven, arid Diony- 
Jius or Bacchus ; but the Learned juftly give the prefe¬ 
rence to Herodotus. Tertullian, in his Apologeticks , and 

in the Xlth Book againft the Gentiles, mentions that 
Dufares, and reckons him in the number of the Ara¬ 
bian Gods, with Qbodan, who was a King of the Coun¬ 
try, whofe Tomb was to be feen among the Nabatbaan 
Arabs. 

Philoftorgus, in Photius, afferts that the Homerites, 
a Nation celebrated among the Arabians, facrificed to 

the Sun, to the Moon, and to the Demons. Maximus 

* 9 ^ # 

■Tyrius fays, they paid a divine Worlhip to a fquare 
Stone j and when fome one of them embraced the 

Chriftian 


\ 
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Chriftian Religion, he was obliged tc' anathematize 
that Stone which had been the 01je£t of his Worlhip. 
Other Authors all edge, that the Tower named Acara, 
or Alquibila , built of old by their Patriarch Ijhmael , 
had become amongft them an Objeft of Religion. 
St. Jetom , in his Commentary upon the Prophet Ho- 
fiab 9 informs us, that they 2 dored alfo Baat-Peor , of 
whom the facred Books fpeak, and reckons him to 
have been the fame as- Priapus ; but as in the bell: My- 
thologifts, Priapus is the Sun, as we obferv'e el few here, 
we muft'ftill return to the Sentiment of Herodotus .* 

To thefe ancient Authors, it will not be amils to 
add the Authority of feme Moderns, who had taken 
their Accounts of the Arabian Religion from their own 
Books \ I mean Herbelot , who {peaks thereof in feve- 
ral Places of his Diftionary, and Pccock in his Hifl’ory 
of Arabia . The laft names feven of thole celeftial 
"Gods ; Dzcbl, whom he takes to be Saturn ; Dzoha- 
ra, or Venus *, Mofcbtara , or Jupiter •, At bar id , or 
Mercury ; Abdabaram , cr the Bull’s-Eye; kobail, or 
Canopus ; and Aicheera , or Sirius, The Reader may 
cbnfult the learned Diflertations of that Author, where 
he will fee. that he makes the number of the Gods, 

whom the Arabians v/orfhipped, amount to more than 

forty. 

Beger names five of them, who, he fays, held the 
firft Rank among the Gods of that People; Vuodd , 
among the Kdibitcs \ Scnvac , among the HadeHites ; 
Nefv, among the Huikdaites ; Jagut or Jaug. Tis 

alfo known, that about the Kcaba (a) were three hun¬ 
dred and fixty Statues. But the queftion is, whether 
they reprefented the Gods, or only the great Men of 
the Nation ? However this much at leaft is certain, that 
feveral of thofe Statues were reipefted, or rather ado¬ 
red. The Tefiimony of Arabian Authors, as M. Four- 
mont has it (/>), fuffers us not to doubt of it. Accor¬ 
ding to thofe Authors, adds this ingenious Acade- 
mick, the Idolatry of the Arabians is older than tfie 

Deluge, 

(a) Temple of Mecca . 

(b) Reflexions upon ancient Nations, 
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Deluge. The five laft Gods, whom we have named 
after Beger, were, according to Budauvi , virtuous 
Men who had lived before the Deluge, and whofe Wor- 
fhip after that Event, had been eftablifhed among the 

Arabians . 

♦ m 

I fhall not dwell any longer upon the Gods of that 
People ; a Lift of them may be feen in Pocock , and in 
M. Fourmont, and I am the more willing to fupprefs 
that Catalogue, as it is not very inftru'&ive. I fhall 
only obferve, that fuch of thofe Gods as had no rela¬ 
tion to the Stars and Planets, were fome TIluftrious 
Men, whom they thought entitled to a religious Wof- 
fhip, among whom doubtlefs were Abraham and Ifmaely 
from whom the Arabians defcended. But be that as 
it will, it appears, that the Arabians at firft had only 
two natural Gods, Dionyfius and Alilat, that is, the Sun 
and the Moon, as Gerard Vofftus fully proves; but in . 
after-times they join’d to thole two Divinities, the ani¬ 
mated Gods, their Kings and illuftrious Men ; and at 
length they adopted the Gods of their Neighbours. 

To conclude, none of the Authors, whom I have 
cited, mention either the form of the Arabian Sacri¬ 
fices, or the Victims which they offered up. Strabo 
only informs us, that they made a daily Offering of 
Incenfe to the Sun, or to Dionyfius, upon an Altar 
which was in a covered Place : and ( Theophraftu$ long 
before him had faid, that the Sabeans carefully collec¬ 
ted Myrrh and Incenfe, to offer it in the Temple of 
that God : which was common to them with the Ethi¬ 
opians, as fhall be faid in the following Chapter. 

We fhall not farther infift upon the Venus Urania , 
nor upon Dionyfius, who was the ancient Bacchus , or 
rather Ofiris , whofe Worfhip had pafied from Egypt 
into Arabia, becaufe we fhall have occafion to fpeak of- 
them elfewhere. 

The Arabians continued Idolaters till the. time of 

% 

Mahomet , under whom they abandoned the Worfhip 
of Idols, and have always been fince his moft faithful 
Difciples. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Gods of the Ethiopians.' 

F R O M the Gods of the Egyptians and Arabians y 

’tis natural to proceed to thofe of the Ethiopians . 
Here then, in the firft place, is what we learn of them 
from Strabo (i). 44 The Ethiopians , fays that learned 
“ Geographer, acknowledge an immortal God, who is 
44 the Principle of all things, and a mortal God, who 
44 has no Name; but commonly they look upon their 
44 Benefa&ors as Gods, and thofe who are diftinguiffied 
44 by their Birth. Among thofe who inhabit the torrid 
44 Zone, there are fome who pafs for Atheifts, becaufe 
44 they aftually hate the Sun, and curfe him at his Ri- 
44 fing, becaufe he fcorches them with his Heat, to 
4C . fuch a degree, that they are forced to Ihelter them- 
44 felves in moift and marlhy Places. 

44 Thofe of Merce adore Hercules , Pan, and Ifis y 
44 with another foreign God. Some among them 
44 throw their dead into the River, while others keep 
44 them in their Houfes in great Glafs-Veffels; others 
44 in fhort put them into Coffins of bak’d Earth, and 
44 interr them about the Temples.” 

We fee from this Paflage, that the Ethiopians , after 
the example of other Nations, had Gods natural, and 
Gods animated; That they took the laft from among 
their great Men, whom they deified; and that they 
had borrow’d the former from the Egyptians their 
Neighbours, fince, like them, they worffiipped the 
Moon under the Name of Ifis y and univerfal Nature 
under that of Pan. 

As for the Sun, ’tis certain, that they adored him fo 
highly as to repute thofe to be Atheifts, who did not 
acknowledge him for a God, as has been now (aid after 
Strabo. However, they did not ftile him Ofiris as the 
Egyptians , but Ajfabinus •, and becaufe he was their 
great Divinity, the Greeks and Romans gave him the 

Name 

(i) L. i« 
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Name of Ethiopian Jupiter \ and that with fo much the 
more reafon, remarks the learned Vojftus , that in all 
the Eaft, and among the Nations of Africk , Jupiter 
not only reprefented Heaven, but alfo the Sun. 

But let that be as it will, the Ethiopians confecrated 
to the Sun the Cinnamon-tree, an odoriferous Shrub 
which grew in their Country. The Angular manner 
how they gather’d it, is told, tho’ with fome variation, 
by ‘Tbeophrajlusy Pliny , and Solinus ; it amounts to 
this. The Priefts, and none but they, were allowed 
to gather that Harveft, which was always ulhered in 
with Sacrifices; and they were not to begin this Work 
till after Sun-rifing, and it was to be finifhed before 
his fetting. The Crop being gathered, they divided 
it into three parts, with a Spear, which was never ufed 
but upon that occafion. They carried away two. Por¬ 
tions of it, and left on the fame place that which fell 
to the Sun, and forthwith, fay they, if the Divifion 
had been performed with Equity, the Sun’s Portion 
took fire of itfelf, and was confuted. ‘Theophrqftus 
juftly reckons this laft Circumftance to be a meer Fable 
(1) j but Pliny and Solinus fubjoin no Refleftion to their 
Recital, as is to be feen in the two Paflages of thofe 
two Authors, which run thus: 

Metitur non niji pemiferit Deas: Jovem hunc inteU 
lignnt aliqui, Ajjahinum HU vocant. Quadraginta qua - * 
tuor bourn capranimqae & arietum cafis 9 mpetratur ve- 
nia cadendi *, non tamen aut ante ortum Solis , aut pojl 
occafum , licet . Sarmenta hafta dividit Sacerdos y Deo - 
que partem ponit ; reliquutn mercator in naffas condit. 
Eft et alia fama 9 cum Sole divide ternafque partesfieri: 
dein forte cremia difcerni } quodque Soli cejferit y relinqui, 
eic fponte conflagrre (2). 

JEthiopes legunt Cinnamum % verm legiturper Sacer - 

dotes 9 hofiiis prius cafis: qua cum litaverint, obferva - 
tur ut mejfis 9 nec ortum Solis aniicipet 9 nec egrediatur 
occafum . Quifquis principatum tenet Sacerdotum 9 acer - 
vos hafta dividit , qua facraia eft in hoc tninijlerium: 

Atqne 

l 1 ) Qilroi p.h ?i 1 7 o> ey7/ (2) Plin. L. j z. c. 19. 
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Atqiie ita fortio manipulorum Soli dicatur \ quaft jufte 
divifa eft , fponte incenditur (i). 

For my own part, I am apt to believe that the Priefts 
fecretly convey’d fome Coals under the Heap that was 
allotted to the Sun ; and that thofe Coals kindled fome 
moments after, precifely at the time of their retiring. 

This, in fhort, is all that we know from the An¬ 
cients of the Religion of the Ethiopians \ nay, we are 
not able exadtly to determine what Ethiopians they 
mean 5 and in all probability, it was the Orientals, and 
not thofe of Africk . And indeed what fheophraftus 
tells us of the care which the Sabeans , an Arabian Na¬ 
tion, had to gather Incenfe and Cinnamon, to offer it 
to the Sun, is the lame with what Strabo fays of the 
Ethiopians . 

As the Ancients were unacquainted with the inte¬ 
rior Parts of Africk , I lhall fay nothing of the Idolatry 
of thofe Nations. The cafe was quite otherwife, as to 
the maritime Parts of that Continent; thefe were very 
well known to the Ancients, who make frequent men¬ 
tion of the Religion of the Inhabitants of thofe places: 
but this lhall be the Subjedt of the following Chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the Gods of the Carthaginians, and fome other 

People of Africk. 

T HAT the Carthaginians were a Colony that came 

from Phenicia , under die Condudt of Elifa , fur- 
named Dido, is a Fadl to which all arc agreed j and 
confequently it is not to be denied, but that the firft 
Gods of Carthage were the fame as thofe who were a- 
dored at fyre and Si don. Dido , no doubt eftablifhM 
in her new Colony the Worlhip of the Gods of her An¬ 
cestors : her Subjects would never have been reconciled 
to a fudden Change in Religion, it being natural foi 
Mankind to have a ftrong Attachment to what the) 
have, as I may fay, drank in with their Mother*.' 

Milk, 


(1) Solin. c. 31. 
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♦ 

Milk; Tis our Unhappinefs,' that the little W,e know 
of the Religion of the Carthaginians > is tranfmitted tp 
11s by Greeks and -Romans , who have given .the .Names 
of their own'Gods to thofe of that People 5 thus we find 
at Carthage Saturn , Jupiter , Neptune , Apollo , 

M?r5, Mercury , Hercules , CVra, Profcrpina , Jw, 
and Efculapius ; all of them Gods worfhip’ddn Got 
and Italy. We are not however to think, that thofe 
two Countries had themfelves received them from the 
Carthaginians , finee the Egyptian and Phenician Coio? 
nics, which brought the Knowledge of them into 
Greece, were many Ages before Dido's time.. ’Tismore 
credible, that firft the Greeks ^ and then the Romans > in 
the time of the Punick Wars, communicated their 
Gods to the Carthaginians , a thing by no means, im* 
probable. But the queftion is about the firft Gods of 
that People, who unqueftionably were the fame- with 
thofe of th ePbcnicians. 

What might then have led the Greeks and Romansinto 
the Miftake is this. In the Commerce which they had 
with the Carthaginians , they were informed, that they 
facrificed Children to one of their Gods, and hence they 
made no doubt but that God was Saturn ; whereas had 
they known the Original of their own Gods, they had 
feen that their Saturn , as well as that of the Carthagi¬ 
nian r, was Moloch , the great Divinity of the Ammo¬ 
nites. in like manner, they underftood that-the Car¬ 
thaginians had a God to whom they addrefled their 
Oaths; and as themfelves fwore by Jupiter , fo they 
made no doubt but that God was the fame ; whereas 
at Carthage it was the Baal-Berith of Phenicia, of whom 
we fhall fpeak in the following Book- The fame .thing 
may be faid of moft of the other Gods, who .were wor- 
fhipped at Carthage . We now come to particulars. 

All Antiquity agrees, that the Carthaginians wor~ 
fhip’d Saturn ; who, as we have now laid, Was the 
fame with Moloch , and that they facrificed to him their 
Children. Was I inclin’d to enlarge upon this Article, 
I might quote the Paffages from Diodorus Siculus (1), 

. from 
X 


(0 L. 10, 
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from Plutarch ( r), Dionyfuts of Halicarnajfus (2), 
Quintus Curtius (3), and feveral other Ancients. The 
deteftable Cuftom of facrificing every year human Vic¬ 
tims to that God, lafted even after the Overthrow of 
that People, notwithftanding all that their Conque¬ 
rors could do to abolifti it. 

Uma reducebat miferandos annua cafus , 

, Sacra Tboantea ritufque imitata Diana (4). 

Juftin relates(5), that Darius the Son of Hyftafpcs 
Bad commanded them to lay afide thofe barbarous Sa¬ 
crifices ;but his Orders were but ill executed. Plutarch 
adds (6), that Gelon the Tyrant of Syracufe , did not 
make peace with them, till he had laid them under the 
fame Prohibition, as the firft Condition of the Treaty; 
and, according to Tertullian (j), Tiberius gave Orders 
to hang all the Priefts who exafted thofe barbarous Sa¬ 
crifices. 

We have already (hid, that the God whom Carthage 
adored was the fame as Moloch \ all the Learned, a- 
mong whom may be confuted Bochart , Voffius and 
Selden , agree to it, and M. Fourmont has put this Faft 
beyond doubt (a). The Verfe in Silius It aliens > where 
Mdicus is mentioned, can, according to him, be un- 
derftood of none but Moloch . And indeed he is trea¬ 
ting in that Verfe, and in the two others which we 
have now cited, of the Carthaginians and theirReli- 
gion. The Names of Amilcar^ of Bomilcar , and ImiU 
co , according to the fame Author, carry plain Allu- 
fions to thofe of Moloch , Mil com, and Melech y Pbeni- 
cian Divinities: but I cannot be of his mind as to this 
Jaft Article. Thofe three Names belong to three il- 
luftrious Perfons, whom the Carthaginians adop¬ 
ted into the number of their Gods; Herodotus ex¬ 
its it of the firft, 
been vanqui filed 

(r) Treadfe of Saperfhtion. (2) Rom. Ant. (3) L. 3. c. 3. 

£4} Sil- Ital. (3) L. 19. (6) De Sera Num. Vin. (7) In 

Apol. 

M Critical Refleftions upon ancient Nations. Tom. 1. p. 144* 

grfequ. 

(8) L 7. 
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by Gelon^ vaniiVd, and 

could 
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“ could never more be found either alive or dead, ivhat-. 
“ ever pains his Vanquifher was at in caufing fearch to be 
u made for him. The Carthaginians , who have a great 
“ veneration for him, fay, that during the Engagement 
<c between the Barbarians aud Sicilian Greeks , Amilcar 
“ having ftaid in the Camp, there offered Sacrifices of 
“ all forts of Animals, and, feeing the rout of his 
<c Army, threw himfelf into the Fire; but whether 
(£ he died in that way* as the Phmicians fay, or in the 
“ other, as the Carthaginians and Syracufans aflert, 5 tis 
“ certain that the former offer Sacrifices to him, and 
“ have eredted Monuments to his Honour, wherever 
“ there is any of their Colonies, and principally in Car - 
“ thage 

We may judge the fame way of Bomilcar and Inlilco^ 
tho* the Ancients tell us nothing of them. For in fine, 
there is no denying, after what we have now quoted 
from Herodotus , that the Carthaginians , like other Na¬ 
tions, rank’d their great Men in the number of the Gods, 
and joined the animated Gods to thofe who are called 
natural: The Example of the two Phileni , is a proof of 
it. Thefe two Brothers, as we have it in Salluft( i), 
Pomponius Mela (2), and Valerius Maximus (3), having 
been fent by the Carthaginians to make peace with the 
Cyrenians , who were at war with them, facrificed them- 
felves for their Country, which in gratitude raifed 
Altars to them, and conferred upon them divine Ho¬ 
nours. 

As to Neptune , the Carthaginians had received the 

Worfhip of him from the Libyans , as well as the Greeks 
and Romans \ for that God* as we learn from Herodo * 
tus (4), from whom we have quoted the Paffage elfe- 
where, was originally from Africa. Appian fays (5), 
that the fame People paid adoration to Apollo , who had 
a Temple at \Carthage ; and Plutarch adds (6), that the 
Statue of that God was brought to Rome. 

Juno and ■ Venus were two of the greateft Carthagi¬ 
nian 

(0 DeBel. Jug. c. 79. (z)L. i.c. 8- (3} L. 5. c. 6* 

{4) L. 2. (5) De Bell. Pun. (6) Life of Flav. 

Pp .. - 
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man Divinities. St. Augtifiine (1) fpeaking of the laft 
of thofe two GoddefleSj fays, Carthage was the Place 
where (he had eftablilhed her Reign; and Virgil informs 
us, that Juno preferred that City to all others, even to 
Samos itfelf: 

Quam Juno fertur terns magis omnibus mam 
Pojtbabitd coluiffe Samo (2). 

As for Mars, we have the Teftimony of Si Hus Itali- 
cus (3), who tells us, that Annibal invoked him. We 
know alfo that the Carthaginians honoured Mercury , 
under the name of Sumes. Would ever that People, 
who fupported themfelves chiefly by Commerce, have 
neglected the Worfhip of the God of Merchants and 
Thieves l We have two Authorities which prove, that 
they likewife paid Homage to Ceres and Proferpina. 
The Poet whom I now quoted, tells us (4), that the 
Statues of thofe two Goddefles were in the Temple of 
Dido, and Virgil lets us know, that this Princefs fecri- 
ficed to Ceres (5). 

Nothing is more celebrated in ancient Hiftory than 
the Tyrian Hercules , whofe Worfhip was brought to 
Carthage by Dido , and diffufed itfelf afterwards over 
all the Coafts of Africk , and as far as Gades or Cadiz , 
where he had a magnificent Temple (6): But as I am 
tofpeak of that God fully, in one of the following Vo¬ 
lumes, I fhall fay nothing of him here. 

Si litis lialicus (7) reckons likewife Dis , or Pluto , or 
Erebus , among the Gods of the Carthaginians , and Po¬ 
lybius informs us (8), that he was invoked by them as 
the God of Hell. yEfculapius , as we are told by Stra¬ 
bo (9), Apulehis (10), and Appion(n), was likewife in 
great veneration at Carthage , and had there a magnifi¬ 
cent Temple. Voffms (12) proves by good Authorities, 
that the Worfhip of that God came to them from Tyre ; 
but I would not aver that they had not likewife known 
the Greek or Mejfenian Efad aphis. 

Such 

(1) De Civ. Dei. I.4. c. ;o. {2) JL n. I. r. (3) Pun. l.i. 

(4) Ibid. (5) JEn 1 . j. v. 58. (6) Diod. Sic. 1 . 4. (7) Lee. cit. 

( 8 ) L. 7. fe) L. 17. (ic) In Flor. (n) InLibycis. 
(12) De Idol. 1 .1. c 32. 
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Such were the Gods, whofe Worlhip the Carthagi¬ 
nians received firft from the Phenicians, then from the 
Creeks and Romans . Not content with the Religion of 
their Fathers, they would needs imitate theother Na¬ 
tions in deifying their great Men. Dido their Foun- 
drefs, received this Honour, which Ihe herfelf, accord¬ 
ing to Ovid( i), had conferr’d upon Sicheus herHuf- 
band, and became one of the great Divinities of Car¬ 
thage (i). Anna, according, to the fame Poet, fhared 
divine Honours with her Sifter (3), as alfo Amilcar, as 
we have obferved from Herodotus (4): For tho* that 
Author, does not fay pofitively, that he was ranked . a- 
mong the Gods, yet he tells us, he was honoured at leaft 
as a Hero, fince he fays, Sacrifices were inftituted to his 
Honour, and thofe forts of Monuments which he calls 

confecrated to Hetoes, as /ball be (aid when 
we come to the Worfhip which was paid to them. 

If, after having fpoke of the Gods of the Q oe j s 0 ftfo 
Carthaginians , we proceed to other parts of Libyans. 
Africk , we fhall find that Ammon was worfhipped by 
the Libyans , in the place where was that famous Oracle, 
of which we have difcourfed in the IVth Book. . The 


Learned have enquired who this Ammon was, and they 
all agree that it was Ham himfelf, whofe Name,foften 5 d 
by cutting off the firft Letter, was pronounc'd Am, or 
Ammon, upon which Vojfms may beconfulted (5). 

And indeed, 'tis certain that Ham , or at leaft Miz - 
ram his Son, came and fettled in Egypt i and as die 
Scripture calls it almoft always the Land of Mizraim, 
fo it fometimes makes mention of the Name of Ham , 


or Ammon, as may be feen in thofe words of the Prophet 
Nahum , who thus makes an Apoftrophe to the City of 
Ninheh: Art thou better than the City of Ammon (6) ? 
The Vulgate, I know, has underftood this Paffage of the 
City of Alexandria: Art thou belter thaii the City Alex¬ 
andria ? And St. Jerom (7) fays, that his Matter iii 
the Hebrew ; told him that this Paffage might be fo in- 

P p 2 terpreted; 

(i) Heroid. 7. (2) See her Hiftory. (3) Faft. 1 . 3. {4) L. 7, 

(5) De idol. 1 . 1, c. 32. (6) C. 3. v. (7) In 3®.Nah. 
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terpreted; but ftill this is certain, that in the original 
Text it is No-Am on. 

The Egyptians, according to Herodotus (1), gave to 
Ammon the Name of Jupiter: ’Awway A lyimoi xaAsWi 
re* A:z $ which ought not to furprize us, fince moft of 
the ancient Princes, or Gods, bore the fame Name. If 
we take Diodorus Siculus's Authority (2), Ammon had 
been King of a part of Libya , and he had married Rhea, 
the Daughter of Uranus , and Sifter of Chronos or Saturn 5 
but as VcJJhis judicioufly remarks (3), all this agrees to 
Ham: for if the young Saturn is the fame with Noah, 
his Son’s Wives may well enough be called his Sifters, 
lince they defcended, like him, from the old Saturn , 
that is from Adam. And if the Greek Hiftorian makes 
Ammon reign only in Libya , tho 3 his Empire compre¬ 
hended the Country of Canaan , Arabia , Egypt , /Ethi¬ 
opia, and a part of Lilya , the reafon might be, that he 
thought he had reign’d only in the Country where his 
Oracle was eftablifhed. 

Let us then conclude with V.ojfms , that Ammon was 
the fame with Ham , who, after his Death, was num¬ 
ber’d with the Gods, and adored under the Name of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

Gcds of tbs The Angiles , or rather Augilites , People 
Augilites. lying between the Garamantes and the Trog¬ 
lodytes, according to Pomp012ins Mela (4}, had no other 
Gods but the Manes. Jt was by them they fworc; 
they confuited them as their Oracles, and received their 
Refponfes by fleeping near their Tombs : Augila Ma¬ 
nes i ant u/m Decs put ant ; per cos dejerant \ eosut Oracuhi 
confidant ; precatique qua volant , tibi tumulis incubuere , 
pro refponjisJefunt fomnia. 

Pliny (5) differs from 7 i Ida, only in fo far as he calls 
thole infernal Gcds whom the Geographer had called 
Gods Manes: Augila inferos tan turn cclunt ; and both 
the one and the other have only copied Herodotus , 
with this difference, that they aferibe to the Augilites 

what 

(f) L 2. { 1 ] L. 8. (3) Lee. cit. (i.) L. i.c. 8. 

{5} L. 5. c. S. x 
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what the Greek Hiftorian had faid o f Gods of the 
the Nafamones ; but thefe People were mones and Cata- 
fo near to one another, that it was eafy hathmi. 
to confound them (a) •, or poffibly they had both the 
fame Gods, that is, the Souls of their Anceftors. Pom - 
ponius Mela fpeaks in the fame Chapter, of the Religion 
of the Catabathmi , a fmall Nation lying between Libya 
and Egypt - 9 but, as he fays only that this People adored 
the Gods of their own Country, after the manner of 
their Fathers, Et cultu Deum quos patrios fervant ex pa- 
trio more verierantur (1), ’tis not poflible to divine whe¬ 
ther thofe Gods were the natural Gods, fuch as the 
Stars, and other parts of the Univerfe, or the Souls of 
their Anceftors, as we have been now faying of the Au- 
gilites and Nafamones . 

We learn from Herodotus, that the In- Gods of the In- 
habitants of the Cyrena.ua paid divine Ho- habitants of 
nours to Batins, to whom they built Tern- ^ C y renaica - 
pies. *Tis known that Battusczme from the Illand of 
fhcra, had led a Colony into that part of Africk , and 
had there founded the Kingdom of Cyrene. Demonax, 
who upon account of an Oracle at Delphos, had been 
fent to Cyrene by the Mantineans his Countrymen, was 
he who there eftablifhed the Worlbip of Battus. 

The Diviner Mopfus was alfo ho- Gods of fime other 
noured as a God, in Africk, properly fo P^ple °f Africk. 
called, or in the part of that Continent which extends 
on the weft Side from Cyrenaica to Mauritania . There 
were two of that Name, the one the Son of Manto, and 
Grandfon of Tirefias, the other the Son of Ampycus . 
The firft had an Oracle, and was worlhipped in Cilicia \ 
the iecond was a famous Argonaut , who died in Africk , 
and there received divine Honours, as we learn from 
Apuleius, who was born in Africk: Pro Numine poftea 
ab hominibus proditi, fan is £2? ceremoniis vulgo adver- 

iuntur ; at in Bceotia Amphiaraus , in Africa Mopfus , 

&c. 

(a) They who are curious to fee the Error of Pom ponius Mela. 
and Flint, in its full light, may c.onfult the learned Remark of J- 
braham Gro?:ovins upon the Sth Chap, of the ift Book of Pom twins 
: Mela. 

(1) Gronovius's Edition. 
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&c. But as I fhall have occafion to fpeak of this Mop- 
fus , in the Hiftory of the Argonauts , I fhall fay no 
more of him here. 

The Emperor Severusi if we credit Spartian , received 
like wife divine Honours in that fame part of Africk 
which had given him birth : Horum igitur tantorum, 6? 

tarn illuftrium virorum Interfeftor, ab Afris ut Deus ha- 
betur . 

The Africans had like wife Neptune , whofe W orfhip j 
according to Herodotus , had pafled from Libya into 
Gtw? ; Tritonian Minerva ; Hercules, who fignalized 
himfelf fo much in Mauritania Tingitana , and was fo 
highly honour’d at Gades ; not to mention the 
Princes, who were deify’d by the fame People ; but we 
have laid enough of thefe laft in the Theogony of the 
Atlantid'e (1): As for the three former, I fhall give the 
Hiftory of them in the following Volumes. 

The Moors j if credit may be given to the Ancients, 
had no other Gods but their Kings; this is what 
we learn from Laftaniins, Tertullian, and St. Cyprian ; 
and as the two laft were Africans , their Teftimony 
ought to be of great weight: The firft of them thus 
delivers himfelf upon the Subject. It was for this rea - 
[on, fays he, that the Moors deiffd their Kings ; hac 
fcilicet ratione confecraver ant , lit Mauri , Regesfuos (2). 
Tertullian ailedged to the Pagans , that every Country 
and every Town had its particular Gods : Syria, fays 
he to them, has its Aftarte ; Arabia , its B if ares ; the 
People of Noricum , their Belenus ; the Africans , their 
Celeft is ; and the Moors , their Kings (a). Among 
thofe deify’d Kings was the famous Juba, as we learn 
from Mimtins Felix (b). 

Tertullian reckons alfo in the number of the Gods of 
the Moors , the Goddefs Verfotina , who is quite un¬ 
known: She was probably one of their Queens, or 

feme 

(1) B. 2. (2J Latl. 1 . i.c. 15. 

(a) Unicuiqueetiam Provincize & Civitati, fausDeus ell; ut Sy* 
rise Allartes, ur Arabia Difares, ut Noricis Belenus, ut Africa: C<e- 
leilis, ut Mauritania: Reguli fui. Jpolog. c. 24. 

(b) Kill forte poll mortem Deos fingitis, & pcjerante populo De¬ 
ns Rcmulu?, U. Juba, Mauris volentibus Deus ell. In 0 £av. 
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fome other Woman fignalized by her glorious A&ions. 
As for that Calefiis of theirs, of whom that Author 
takes notice, it was the Venus Urania fo well known in 
Syria■, that is, the Planet of that Name: For it is cer¬ 
tain that almoft all Nations worfhipped the Stars, and 
had Gods natural and Gods animated. 

To conclude, If I fay nothing in this Chapter of the 
Religion of feveral other People of Africa , the reafon 
is, that they were not known to the Ancients, and *tis 
only the ancient Religions we have to do with in this 
Mythology. The modern Travellers, who fpeak of the 
prefent Idolatry of fome of thofe People, do it in a 
manner fo little inftrudtive, that nothing certain can be 
learned from their Relations, concerning the Origin 
and true Objeft of the religious Worlhip of each of the 
People they give account of. We fee in general, that 
there are ftill a great many Nations in that part of the 
World, which afcribe a religious Worlhip to vain Idols 
of different kinds : But whether thofe Idols reprefent 
animated Beings ) or the Anceftors of thofe Idolaters, 
as among fome other People of Africa, is what the 
Travellers don’t determine. Thus, after having ex¬ 
amined what the Ancients have left us about the Gods 
of the Egyptians, and of the Africans, who were known 
in their time, we lhall fee in the following Book, what 
Account they give of thofe of the Afiatick Nations. 
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BOOK VII. * VOL.III. .. 

Of the Gods of the Chaldeans, Syrians, and 

Phenicians. 


A Pre LI min ary. 


T HE infpired Writers frequently, reproached 

the Ifraelites for worlhiping the Gods of their 
heathen Neighbours; and from their Wri¬ 
tings' we have the Knowledge of many of thofe Gods, 
and can give the Names of feveral Idols that were 
adored in Syria and the adjacent Countries, Thus 
from the Book of Genejis (t) we learn that the. 
Teraphims were worfhiped by the Chaldeans. Ifaiah 
(2) gives Bel a Place among the Gods of the Baby¬ 
lonians : Jeremiah adds Nebo and Sefak the. fecond 
Book of Kings (3) rakes in Nefrock and Smooth 
Benoth. The fame Book informs us that Afhima was 
the God of the Hemathians ; Adrammelek and 
Anammelek tire Gods of Sepbarvaim-, Nergol, the 
Idol of the Cutbians ; Nibbaz and Tartak , thofe of 


the Hiveans. 

VOL. II. 


The Syrians in 

B 


general worfhiped 

Rimmon , 


* Here begins Vol. III. of the Original. 

0 ) C.xxxi. (2) C. xlvi. (3 % C.xvii. 
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Rimmon (i), Back Gad (2) y and the Gods of the^ 
mountains (3), Dii montium funt Dii eorum. We 
read in the Book of Numbers that Baal-Pjgor was,' 
the great Divinity of the Midianites and Moabites: 
That the latter worfhip’d alfo Peor , or Chamos . 
The Ammonites acknowledged for their Sovereign 
the God Mclck *, and the Sidonians , Aftaroth or 
An arte. 

The Idolatry of the Pbilifimes was not uniform, 
and tho 3 Aftarcth-W'ds their great Divinity, vet they 
had others peculiar to each City. Thus thofe of 
Ajoib worlhip’d Dagon \ thofe ot Afcalon , Derceto or 
Aicrgaiis (4) *, thofe of Accaron y Beelzebub (5); thofe 
of Gaza, Mamaek, as we learn from. Bochart (6)5 
in fine,- thole of Bybios and their Neighbours, Adonis 
or Tbammusy of whom the Prophet Ezekiel makes, 
mention (7 ). 

We read in Scripture, of feveral other Gods of 
the Nations bordering* upon Judea *, fuch as Kium (8), 
Baal-Zephon (9), Baal-Bentb (10); the Gods of the 
Inhabitants of Mount Seir (11); and in general of 
all the Abominations that brought on the Ruin of; 
the Amoriies. All thefe and other Gods whom I 
have not named, lhall be the Subjeft of this Book :■ 
Thole of the Chaldeans lhall have the firft Place. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Gods of the Chaldeans and Babylonians. 

H OWEVER we may be unable to determine 

the precife Time when, and the particular 
Country where Idolatry commenced, this much is 
certain, that Chaldea was infected therewith from the 
earlieft Ages. That Country was peopled, at the 
very Time of the Difperfion which fucceeded the 

Confufion 


(0 2 £1 v. 18. (2) Jof.ii. (3) Ki. 

(4} Biod.'Sic {5) 2 Ki. i. 2. (6) Can. 1 . c. 16. 

(?) C. viiL v. 14 (8) Amos. v. (9) Ex. xiv. 

j(io) jud. viii. 3;. (11) 2 Giro. xxv. 
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Confulion of Babel ; and Nimrod , the firft Kins; in 


the World, eftablifhed there his Monarchy. We 
have proved elfewhere that Idolatry commenced with 
the Worihip of the Stars (x): Now 5 tis certain, 
that the Chaldeans were the firft who obferved their 


Motions; and this makes it not improbable that 
they were likewife the firft who made them the Qb- 
je£ts of religious Worihip. It was alfo in the fame 
Country that the Adoration of Fire was eftablifhed, 
and that Sabifrn, the firft Religion of the Pagan 
World, had its Rife: The City Ur was infefted 
therewith, even in the Time of Abraham , who was .ob¬ 
liged upon that Account to relinquiih that Place, 
as has been already faid (i\ We are likewife to reck¬ 
on in the Number of their moft ancient- Divinities 


the l’eraphwiS) whom we fhall fpeak of after¬ 
wards. 


Such was the firft Idolatry of the Chaldeans: But 
• they did not flop there. The* Obfervation of the. 
Stars led them to the Invention of judicial Aftrology; 
and by Confequence, to the Belief of a fatal Necef- 
fity determining all that happens in the World, or • 
of that kind of Fate which goes under the Name of 
Falum Mathematician , or ChaUaicum , from the Coun-. 
try where it was invented. Hence their Credulity, 
towards Aftrologers and Sooth-fayers, who amufed 
them with vain Prediftions, as they are upbraided by 
the Prophets (a). , 

Befides the natural Gods, fuch as the Stars, the 
Fire, the Chaldeans had alfo animated Deities,, 
that is their firft Kings, and great Men. Babylon , the 
Capital of Chaldea , was-the moft idolatrous City, in 
the World.: This is the Chara&er the Scripture gives 
of it. The Prophet Jeremiah paints it with one 
Stroke, when he calls it a Land of Idols, terra 
fcidftilium (3); and ’tis highly probable that, it had 
adopted moft of the Gods of its Neighbours, even 

B 2 the 



0 ) See Book HI. Vol. I. . (2) Ibid. - 

(a) See what has been faid above from the Prophet IfaiaL 
(3) Jer. *1. 21. 
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the Monfters of Egypt 5 6? in portentis gloriantuf • 
Thus what is laid in this Book, concerning the eaftern 
Gods, might fuffice to our underftanding the ido¬ 
latrous Worth ip of that City \ but in Regard it has 
likewife fome Gods peculiar to itfelf, I muft give 

fome Ihort Account of them. 

Beks was the great Chaldean Divinity \ and the 
Temple he had at Babylon was incomparably rich 
and magnificent, as has been obferved. But was this 
Belas the fame with Bel or Baal ? was he the fame 
whom Virgil mentions (1) Quam Beks , ^ omnes 

a Bek Soliti , &c? Was he the Founder, and firfl: King 
of Babylon ? This is what we lhall examine in one 
of the following Books under the Article of Jupiter 
Beks . 

Jeremiah reckons among the Gods of that City, 
Merodacb , 4C Declare ye among the Nations, and 
44 publilh, and letup a Standard, publilh and con- 
44 ceal not: Say, Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
46 Merodacb is broken in Pieces, her Idols are con- 
44 founded, her Images are broken in Pieces (2)” 
Annunciate in Gent thus .... die it e, confufus eft Bel t 
victus eft Merodacb ; confttfa fiint fculptflia ejus , fu- 
perata funt idol a eorum . Here is a Predi&ion that 
foretells the greateft Calamities and an entire Defola- 
ti’on to come upon Babylon . 

A ^ 

Is this to be underftood of the Sacking of that 

City, and is Merodacb the King under whom it 

was taken ? That he was is not at all probable, 

fince Hiftorians give another Name to that Prince 

who was conquered by Cyrus , when he made himfelf 

Mailer of Babylon . 

✓ 

Some Interpreters alledge that this Name was com¬ 
mon to the Babylonijh Princes (a); and accordingly 
fome of them, they obferve, have their Names com¬ 
pounded of Merodacb *, fuch as MerodackBaladan\ 
whom the Prophet Ifaiab fpeaks ot (3); Evil -Mero¬ 
dacb 

(1) JEn. 1 . 2. {2) Jer. 1 . 2. 

(a) See Calmet upon the 50th Chap, of Jestmiah . 

(3) If. xxxix. 1. 
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dach mentioned in the fecond Book of Kings (i). 
In Ptolemy's Canon we find a Mardc-Campanus, and 
Mejft-Mordachus: But the Manner in which the Pro¬ 
phet exprefies himfelf, leaves us no Room to doubt, 
but that in the' Paffage now quoted he means a Di¬ 
vinity worfhip’d at Babylon , as Belus was: fbeir 
Statues are broken in Pieces , their Idols are confounded. 
Selden , who treats of the Gods of Syria with fo much 
Erudition, owns he has found nothing in Antiquity 
to clear up the Hiftory of Merodach ; for it feems he 
laid no Strefs upon what the Rabbi's Tay of him. 

In order to reconcile the different Opinions of the 
Learned, I fhall follow that of Iheodoret , who fays 
Merodach had been an ancient King of Chaldea , 
and that he was deify’d for his Merit, as well as 
Belus . This gives us the Reafon why his Name was 
commonly joined to that of the Princes who reigned 
afterwards; as Nebo 9 or Nabo, another God of the 
Babylonians enter’d into that of Nabuchodonofir , Na- 

bopolaffar and others. 

Neboy I fay, or Nabo, was likewife one of their 
Deities; and my Authority is the firft Verfe of the 
Forty-Sixth Chapter of Ifaiah ; ConfrdRus eft Bel 9 
contritus Nabo ; Bel is broken in Pieces , Nabo is re¬ 
duced to Aftoes , &c. For ’cis Evident, whatever In¬ 
terpreters may fay, that the Prophet in this Place is 
fpeaking of two Divinities, whofe Worfhip was one 
Day to be entirely abolifh’d, and their Idols over¬ 
thrown. 

I know there was in the Country of the Moabites , 
near Jericho, a Mountain, and a Town,, that went 
by the Name of Nabo ; but neither the one, nor the 
other, is meant in the Pafllige I have quoted. Far¬ 
ther, it is probable that.the Worfhip of this falfe 
Deity, having been tranfported into the Country of 
the Moabites , they therefore gave his Name to one of 
their Towns, and to the Mountain where he was 
worfhip’d. For it was commonly upon high Places 

B 3 that 
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that they had their Temples and facred Groves, as 
appears from a hundred Paffages of Scripture, and 
from profane Authors. 

C H A P. II. 

Aftarte or Aftaroth, Thammus or Adonis. 

6 

A St ARTE was the great Divinity of the Syrians \ 

and from feveral Places in Scripture it appears, 
that ffie was equally worlhip’d by the Phenicians 
and Philiftines . .All the Learned agree that ffie is the 
fame wi*h Venus , as fhall be laid in the Hiftory of 
the Gods of Greece . Cicero , fpeakingof the feveral 
Venus's acknowledged by the Pagan Theology fays, 
the fourth (i ), whom they called Aftarte, was bom 
at Tyre in Syria , and was married to Adonis : Quarto, 
Venus Syria , Tyroque concept a, qua Aftarte vacatur, 
quam Adoniui nupjijfe tradunt . His Account had 
been truer, had he made her the fame with the firft, 
whom he calls the Daughter of Heaven and of the 
Light *, for as Aftarte among the Syrians was the 
fame with the Moon, as fhall be faid, fo that Ori¬ 
ginal was moft ftutable to her. We may even af¬ 
firm, that all the four Venus 's of whom he fpeaks, 
may be reduced to Aftarte alone. This we have 
feen as to the Firft, nor is it difficult to prove it 
with regard to the Second, who was likewife believed 
to have been born in the Sea, from the Blood which 
flowed from the Wound of Cains*, but the difcuf- 
fing of this, I refer to the next Volume (2), 

But to proceed, the Scripture frequently mention¬ 
ing this Goddefs calls her Aftaroth (3), and fome- 
t'.mzs the God (4), or Abomination of the Sidoni - 
ans ( 5). Where ’tis proper to remark, Firft , that 
akho s the Word Aftaroth be plural, yet it does not 
fignify a Number of Divinities. Secondly , Nor is the 
mafculine Name, God of the Sidonians , a Proof of 

Aftaroth's 

(1) Da Nat Deo. L. 3. (2) Hiftory of Venus* 

(3) 2 Sam.xxxi. v. 10. (4) 1 JCi. xi. 5. 

{5) 2 Ju.xxiii. 13. 
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Aftaroth's being a God ; for befides that the Hebrews 
have no Word to fignify a Goddefs, *tis certain that 
the Goddefs of the Si denians was worlhipM under both 
Sexes, as. well as feveral other Gods. Accordingly 
the Ancients make mention of the God hums, which 


was the Moon ; and Virgil, fpeaking of Venus , calls 
her a powerful God ; Pclientemque Deum Venerem (i). 

\thirdly, that Aftaroth properly fignifies Flocks of 
Sheep and Goats. 77 ; e Prophet Jeremiah calls that 
Goddefs the Queen of Heaven: The Children, fays he, 
gather Wood, the Fathers kindle the Fire, and the 
Women mix Fat with Flower 5 to make Cakes to the 


Queen of Heaven . Upon which I make thefe two 
Remarks: Firft, that the Title of Queen of Heaven 
is what belt agrees to Aftarte, who among the Sy¬ 
rians was the fame as the Moon. Secondly, that 
from this Paflage we learn one Part of the Worlhip. 
that was paid to that Goddefs, and with what Zeal 
all Sorts of People had ufed to prepare Sacrifices 
to be prefented to her. In other Places of the fa- 
cred Books, Ihe is defigned merely by the Words 
Afera, or Afero, or Aferim \ the Woods, or the 
Idol of the Grove , becaufe fhe was really worfhip’d 
in the facred Groves, which ferved for her Tem¬ 
ple. The Septuagint makes no Scruple to put forne- 
times Aftarte, Mead of Aferot, fince thefe two 
Terms do indeed denote the fame Divinity. 

When I fay Aftarte reprefehted the Moon among 
the Syrians , I mean that fhe wa$ become the Symbol 
thereof, and confider her only as a phyfical Divinity. 
For, with Refped to this Goddefs and her Spoufe 
Adonis, we are to obferve the fame Diftindion that 
has already been made as to Jfis and OJiris. Aftarte 
and Adonis reigned in Syria, and endeared themlelves 
fo much to their Subjeds by their ex:enfive Benefi¬ 
cence, that after Death they were raifed to divine 
Honours. And it being the received Opinion of 
thofe early Times, that the Souls of great Men, 
and above all of fuch as had taught the necefTary Arts 

B 4 of 
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of Life, were gone to refide in the Stars; hence they 
v/ere eafily perfuaded, that the Souls of that Prince 
and of his Spoufe had taken the Sun and Moon for 
their Manfion; and accordingly they were adored 
as thofe Luminaries themfelves, whole Worlhip was 
already eftablifli’d :• For we muft always take this 
along with us, that the Stars and Planets were the 
firft Gods of the Pagan World \ and that the fame •. 
Divinity might be a natural or phyfical God, and 
an animated one. 

This is not to fay, that Hiftory has tranfmitted 
to us a particular Account of the Adtions of thole 
ancient Princes, who rofe to the Rank of Gods; 
the Monuments that contained them being loft; 
but ’tis eafy to fee that the Fables handed down to 
us carry an Allufion to the Hiftory of thofe famous 
Men. What the Greeks and Romans have fabled 
concerning Venus and Adonis , was undoubtedly 
founded upon feme ancient Traditions they had learn¬ 
ed from the Phcnicians ; The Ground of thofe Tra¬ 
ditions was hiftorical; but thefe People had embel- 
lifh’d it with feveral Fidtions, to render their Gods 
the more venerable. 

According to Ovid (i), Adonis fprung from the 
Embraces of Cinyras with his Daughter Myrrha. 
That Princefs, conftrained to fly from her Father’s 
Anger (who had lain with her without knowing who 
(he was, at a Time when the Queen had gone from 
her Hufband ro celebrate a Feftival) retired into 
Arabia ;. where the Gods, touch’d with her Mif- 
fortunes and Repentance, transform’d her into the 
Tree which bears the precious Perfume called after 
her Name. It was in that State Ihe brought .forth 
the young Adonis, whom the neighbouring Nymphs 
took into their Care at his Birth, and nurfed in the 
Caves of Arabia. Adonis , grown up, repaired to the 
Court of Bybios, in Pbenicia , where he became the 

brighteft Ornament. Here the Poets have given them- 

fefres 


(i) Met. 1 . 10. 
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felves an unbounded Freedom. Venus, fay they (a), 
became defperately in love with the Youth, pre- 
ferr’d the Conqued of him to that of the Gods them- 
felves, and abandon’d the Manfions of Cytbera, Ama- 
thus, and Paphos, to follow Adonis in the Foreds of 
Mount Lei Anus, where he ufed to go a Hunting. 
Mars , jealous of the Preference given by the God- 
defs to that young Prince, in Revenge had Recourfe 
to the Afiiftance of Diana, who raifed a Boar that 
deftroyed Adonis. Venus, coming to the Knowledge 
of this fad Accident, exprefied all Demonftrations of 
the deeped Sorrow: 

—. Pariterque finus, pariterque capillos 

Rupit, inaignis percujjit peBora paltnis (i). 

In the mean Time the young Prince defcended into 
Pluto’ s Kingdom, and inflamed Proferpine with the 
foft Paflion. Venus afcends to Heaven to procure 
his Return from her Father Jupiter ; but the Goddefs 
of Hell refufed to give him back. The Father of 
the Gods, .puzzled with fo nice an Affair, referred 
the Decifion thereof to the Mufe Calliope, who hoped 
to fatisfy the two Goddeffes by delivering him up 
to them alternately : The Hours were fent to Pluto 
to bring back Adonis ; and from that time he con¬ 
tinued every Year fix Months upon Earth with his 
beloved Venus, and fix Months in Hell. 

Here, no doubt, is a Fable full of Allegory ; and 
an Enigma, which one would be fufficiently puzzled 

to explain in every Point -, but we may eafily fee it 
is intermix’d with Hidory and Phyfiology : And 
this is what we fhall endeavour to unravel as we go 
along. 

M. le Clerc , after Selden and Marjham , having 
been more inclined to take this Fable from Phurnu - 
tus , and other Mythologids, than from Ovid, relates 

and 

(a) There is another Tradition, which imports, that the Boar 
was raifed by Apollo, to be avenged of Venus, who had put out the 
Eyes of Erimanthus, the Son of that God, for making a Jeft of 
her Gallantries. 

(i) Ovid. Met. Lib. to. 
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and explains it thus (i): Cimyrus , or Cinyras , the 
Grandfather of Adonis , having drunk one Day to 
excels, fell afleep in an indecent Pofture. jV/or, or 
Myrrba , his Daughter-in-law, Ammon's Wife, ac¬ 
companied with her Son Adonis , having feen him in 
this Pofture, apprized her Hufband of it: He, after 
Cinyras was become fober, informed him of what 
had happened, which fo provoked him, that he 
poured out Imprecations on his Daughter-in-law, and 
his Grandfon. Here, without going any further, 
fays M ’ le Clerc , is the Foundation of the pretended 
Inceft of Myrrba , which Ovid fpeaks of; the Poet 
having reprefented the indifcreet Curiofity of that 
Princefs, as a real Inceft. Myrrba , loaded with her 
Father’s Curfes, retired into Arabia , where fhe abode 
for fome time ; and this again is what gave the fame 
Poet occafion to fay, that this was the Country 
where fhe was delivered of Adonis , becaufe that young 
Prince happened to be educated there. Some time 
after, continues M. le Clerc , Adonis , with Ammon 
his Father, and Myrrba his Mother, went into Egypt 9 
where, upon Ammoii s Death, that young Prince ap¬ 
plied himfelf wholly to the Improvement of that 
People 5 taught them Agriculture, and enadted many 
excellent Laws concerning the Property of Lands. 
Aftarte , or Ifis his Wife, was paffionately fond of 
him •, and they lived together like a Lover and a 
Miftrefs. Adonis having gone into Syria , was wound¬ 
ed in the Groin by a Boar, in the Forefts of Mount 
Lebanus , where he had been Hunting. Aftarte ap¬ 
prehending his Wound to be mortal, was fo deeply 
affedled with Grief, that People believed he was 
aftually dead, 1 and Egypt and Phenicia bewailed his 
Death: However he recovered, and their Mourning 
was turned into Ecftafy of Joy. To perpetuate the 
Memory of this Event, an annual Feftival was in- 
ftituted, during which, they firft mourned for the 
Death of Adonis, and then rejoiced as for his being 
again returned to Life. Adonis , according to the fame 

Author, 

C i) Bib. Umver. T. 3. 




Author, was killed in Battle ; and his Wife procured 
his Deification. After the Death of Adonis , Aftarte 
governed Egypt with peaceful Sway, and acquired 
divine Honours. The Egyptians , whofe Theology 
was all fymbplical, reprefented them both afterwards, 
under the Figure of an Ox, and of a Cow, to inform 
Pofterity that they had taught Agriculture. 

As to the Flight of Myrrha,. which Ovid mentions, 
it means no more, fays M. le Clerc, but the Curfe 
which fhe had brought upon herfelf, and her Retreat 
into Egypt with her Hufband ; and the Story of her 
Transformation into a Tree, owed its Rife only to 
the equivocal Meaning of her Name Mor, which 
among the Arabians imported Myrrha. 

From this Explanation we fee, that the learned 
Author, whom I have been abridging, was perfuaded 
that Adonis and Ajlarte were the fame as Ofiris and 
Ifis \ nor is he alone in this Opinion, which wants 
not fome Probability : Lucian and Plutarch, among 
the Ancients, S el den, Marjham and leveral others, 
among the Moderns, had advanced it before him. 
M. le Clerc brings feveral Arguments in Proof 
of his Opinion, which may be feen in the third 
Volume of his Bibliotheque Univerjelle . The chief 
of them are thefe: That while the Feftival of 0 /?- 
ris was celebrated in Egypt, another like to it ufed 
to be kept in Phemcia for Adonis . There was 
Mourning for them both as dead, and then re¬ 
joicing as though they had been rifen again :. But 
what is ft ill more decifive, we are affured by antient 
Authors, that the Egyptians, during the Celebration 
of their Feftival, ufed to fee down upon the Nile an 
ofier Baiket, wherein was a Letter, which, by the 
Courfe of the Waves, was conveyed to Phenicia , near 
Byblos, where it was no fooner arrived, than the Peo¬ 
ple gave over their mourning for Adonis, and began 
to rejoice for his return to Life. The Feftival muft 
therefore have been the fame *, and as there is no 


doubt but it was celebrated in Egypt in Honour of 

If” 
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Ifis and Ofris ; fo we may conclude that the Syrians 
celebrated it for them too. 

To thefe Proofs we may add, that Adonis and 
Ajlarte, among the Pbenicians , were the Symbols of 
the Sun and Moon, as Of iris and Ifis were in Egypt ; 
and that Ajlarte was reprefented upon Monuments, 
with a Cow’s Head, or at leaft with the Skin of 
that Animal, as Ifis was among the Egyptians: In 
fine, that in the Feftivals of Adonis and Ajlarte , 
obfeene Emblems were carried in Procefiion, as in 
thofe of Ofris and Ifis. Thefe are the Arguments 
of thofe who maintain this Opinion, fet forth in 
their whole force. I am, however, perfuaded that 
thofe four Perfonages are to be diftinguiffi’d, of whom 
two reign’d in Egypt, and the other two in Phenicia , 
though both the one and the other became the 
Symbols of the Sun and Moon, upon account of 
the Bleffings they had conferr’d upon their People. 
I am far from denying, that there was a great 
Affinity in Religion between two People, fo near 
Neighbours, as the Egyptians and Pbenicians ; but 
this Affinity proves not the Samenefs of their Kings 
and Gods ; and if there are fome Paflages in their 
Hiftory refembling one another, there are like wife 
many more that are quite different: For, in ftiort, 
what is there in the Story of Ifis analogous to what 
we are told oi Cinyras and his Inceft; a Piece of 
Hiftory plainly borrowed from what the Scripture tells 
us of Noah and his Son ? Do we find in the Hiftory 
of Ifis, that (he was oblig’d to fly from her Father’s 
Wrath, and retire into Arabia, like Myrrba and 
Adonis ? Bffides, all Antiquity agrees (a) that Ofris 
was the Brother and Hu {band of Ifis , and M. le Clerc 
is obliged to own that Adonis was only the Son of 
Ajlarte. Ofris is (lain by Typbon his Brother, in the 
manner that has been laid ; Adonis is {lain either by a 

Boar, 

(a) Ctc. in the PaSage quoted, %eocr. Id. 3. and Bion in the 
Epitaph of Adonis, nor to mention other ancient Authors who % 
tie fame. 
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Boar, or in a Battle : Ifts colletts the fcattered Re¬ 
mains of her Hulband’s Body, and eredts fepulchral 
Monuments to them in all the Places where fhe finds 
them : Is any Thing parallel to this told of Aft arte ? 
The Return of Adorns from Hell, was a fymbolical 
Reprefentation of his Cure, as fhall be faid after¬ 
wards: That of Ofiris fignify’d nothing elfe but 
that an Ox had appeared with Marks like the one that 
was drowned. In Egypt the Rejoicing is at finding 
again a young Bull, diftinguilh’d by certain Marks : 
In Phenicia it is becaufe Adonis, whom they believed 
dead, is really cured by means of Cocytus the Phy- 
fician (a). Adonis , according to Jupiter’s Decree, 
remains fix Months in Hell with Proferpine, and fix 
Months upon Earth with Venus ; nothing like this is 
related by the Egyptians concerning their Ofiris.' Venus 
could not be one Moment feparate from her beloved 
Adonis: Ofiris left Ifs to go into the Indies, and 
feveral other Countries. Ifts and Ofiris reign’d in 
Egypt, as all the World allow ; Aftarte, Adonis, and 
his Grandfather Cinyras, were Kings of Phenicia, the 
Capital whereof, according to Strabo and Lucian , 
was By bios, where thefe two Authors fay the Events 
happened that are the Subjedt of this Hiftory. In 
fine, the one was a warlike conquering Prince, the 
other a peaceful King, who delighted only in Hunt¬ 
ing. But what I am going to fay of the Worlhip 
paid to Adonis and Aftarte, compared with that of 
Ifts and Ofiris, will prove yet more convincingly that 
they were different from one another. 

Though I have treated this Subjedt in a particular 
Differtation (b), yet I hope the Reader will not be 
ill-pleafed to find here an Abftradt of it. 

Adonis was pafiionately fond of the Chace; and ashe 
was one Day hunting in the Forefts of Mount Lebanus, 
a Boar wounded him in the Groin ; the News were 
quickly brought to Aftarte of the Death of that 
Prince: Her Afflidtion, upon this Occafion, was 

inex- 

(a) See the Sequel of this Hiftory. 

(!) See the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Letlres, Tom. 11. 
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inexpreffible, as has been faid: She fill’d the whole 
City with her Complaints and Groans, and all her 
Kingdom went into Mourning. In order to im¬ 
mortalize the Memory of that Prince, and in’ fome 
fort to footh the Anguilh of the Queen, divine Ho¬ 
nours and folemn Feftivals were inftituted to Adonis: 
This was the ordinary Refource of Flatterers, and 
moll of the Gods of Antiquity are owing to Mens 
officious Zeal to honour the Dead, in fervile Com- 
piaifance to the Living. 

There was, according to Lucian , a River near 
Bybios, that bore the N ame of Adonis *, there, un¬ 
doubtedly it was, they walh’d the Wound of that 
Prince ; and as its Streams were ftained red by the 
Sand blown into it from Mount Lebamis y at a certain 
Seafon of the Year, as Lucian learned from an In¬ 
habitant of the Country, hence People were induced 
to believe, that this Change proceeded from the 
Blood of Adonis *, and they even chofe that Seafon 
of the Year for celebrating his Feftivals, Firft of 
all, die whole City went into Mourning,' and gave 
publick Signs of Grief and Affli&ion : Nothing all 

around was heard but Groans and Lamentations i 
the Women who miniftered in this Piece of Wor- 
fhip, were obliged to (have their Heads, and to beat 
their Breafts, running through the Streets; and fuch 
was the Impiety of that fuperftitious Ufage, that 
thofe who would not join in the Ceremony, were 
obliged to proftitute themfelves for a whole Day (1), 
and to apply what Money they earned by. that in¬ 
famous Trade, to the Service of the new God. On 

♦ 

the lad Day of the Feftival, their Mourning,was 
turned into Joy, and every one made merry as if 
Adonis had rifen to Life. The firft Part of this 

a - 0 * ♦ 

Solemnity was called ’Afamufr, the Bifappearance , 
during which they mourned, or bewailed the Prince’s 
Death ; and the fccond, Ivfero, the Bifcovery , when 
Joy fucceeded to Griefi 

This 

* ( 1) Lucian } L<$C.' Cit 
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This Ceremony continued eight Days, arid was 
celebrated at the fame Time in Lower Egypt . Lu¬ 
cian (i) obferves, upon this Occafion, a Thing very 
Angular, whereof he himfelf was an ^Eye-witnels; 
namely, That the Egyptians expofed upon the Sea a 
Balket of Ofier (a), which being carried by a fa¬ 
vourable Wind, arrived of it felf upon the Coafts of 
Pbenicky where the Women of Byblos y who waited 
for it with Impatience, carry’d it into the City 5 and 
then it was that the publick Sorrow ended, and the 
Feftival was concluded with Tranfports of univerfa! 
Joy. Shnulatione luRus per aft a , fays Macrobius , cele - ‘ 
bratur Icetitice exordium (2). 

This Circumftance has not been omitted by the 
Sacred Writers, fince, according to Procopius of 
Gaza (3), and S. Cyril (4), we are thus to under- 
ftand that Paffage in Ifaiah , where it is faid, Mittens 
per mare legatos , in vafis junceis per fuperficiem - 

aquarum. The feventy Interpreters, who were them- 
fclves at Alexandria, and confequently muft have 
been well informed about this Faft, leave no room 
to doubt of it *, they even add, as St. Cyril remarks* 
that there were to be Letters in that fmall Vefiel, 
which they call gv^Aiw. 

The Worfhip of Adonis was not confined to Syria* 
but fpread it felf very foon into the neighbouring 
Countries. 'Theocritus (5) defcribes the Ladies of 
Syracufe , embarking for Alexandria , where they were 
to keep the Feftival in honour of Adonis . Nothing 
was fo noble and grand as the Apparatus of this 
Ceremony. Arfinoe , the Sifter and Wife of Ptoiomy 
Philadelphus , bore the Statue of Adonis herfelf. She 
was accompanied with the Women of greateft Di- 
ftinftion in the City, holding in their Hands Bafkets 
full of Cakes, Boxes of Perfumes, Flowers, Branches 

of 


(1) Loc. Cit. 

(a) Lucian thinks it was made of that Wood which they made * 
ufc of in the Compofition of Paper, and he calls it 

ti'fty, 

(2) Sat Lib. 2. cap. 2. (3) In If, cap. 18. (4) Ibid* 

(5) Id. 15. 


# 
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of Trees, and all forts of Fruits. The Solemnity 
was dofed by other Ladies, bearing rich Carpets, 
whereon were two Beds, embroider’d with Gold and 
Silver, the one for Venus, the other for Adonis. 
Then was exhibited the Statue of that young Prince, 
with a ghaftly Paleneis in his Looks, which yet did 
not quite deface the Charms that had rendered him 
fo amiable. The Proceflion march’d in this manner 
along the Sea Coafts, to the Sound of Trumpets, and 
all Sorts of Inftruments, that accompanied the Voices 
of Muficians. The fame Ceremony was diffufed 
throughout all AJfyria , as we are informed by Macro - 
iius (i), Infpeffa religmeAffyriorum , apudquos Veneris 
Arckiditis Adonidis maxima dim veneratio viguit. 

’Tis undoubtedly to the lame Feftival celebrated 
at Babylon , that the Prophet Baruch alludes (2), when 
he fays, Toe Priejls of that City fat in their Temples with 
their Heads uncovered and fhaved , their Veflments 
torn , and mourning as at a Feaji for the Bead . The 
Interpreters of Scripture are perfuaded that Mofes, 
when he forbids the Ifraelites to lhave their Heads 
for the dead (3), is alluding to the Mourning and 
Feftivals of Adonis •, and that in the Counfel which 
Balaam gives to Balac, King of the Moabites , to 
entice the Hebrews to the Feftivals of his Gods, 
wherein, after the Feaft, all forts of Diforders were 
committed without controul, he has an Eye to thofe 
of the fame God, whole Worfhip was propagated to 
the Dominions of that Prince. This Ammianus Mar - 
cellinus (4) tells us of the City Antioch in particular. 
Evenerat autem iifdem diebus , annuo curfu Adonia ritu 
veteri celebrari ; and that Author lhews at the fame 
time, that the Ceremonies pra&iced in that City, were 
the fame as thofe at the Funerals of Perfons of Di- 
ftinftion, comparing the Funeral Pomp of a young 
Prince flain in a Combat, to that of the Feftival of 
Adonis , which the Women celebrated with fo many 
Tears, and heavy Lamentations. 

Judea 


(1) Sat. 1 . x. c 21. 
(4) Lib 19. 22. 


{2) Cbap. vi. 30, 31. (3) Lev. xvi. 
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Judea was too near Afjyria and Egypt y and the 
Jews had too ftrong a Biafs towards ftrange Super- 
ftitions, not to have celebrated the Feftivals of this 
falfe Divinity in their turn. The Prophet Ezekiel (i), 
in one of thofe divine Tranfports, wherein God re¬ 
vealed to him the Abominations of Ifrael , faw, near 

the Gate of the Temple that faced to the North, 
the Women fitting and mourning for Tbammus (a). 
As to the Signification of this Name, Interpreters are 
divided, and the Rabbins have vented a thoufand 
ridiculous Fables upon this Occafion *, but we ought 
to rely upon the Authority of St. Jerom , and fome 
other Fathers of the Church, who have render’d the 
Word \Tbammus by that of Adonis , £s? ecce fedebant 
ibi mnliercs plangentes Adonidem, and were of Opinion, 
with a great deal of Reafon, that thofe Women of 
Judea mourned the Death of that Prince, and cele¬ 
brated his Feftival much the fame way as the neigh¬ 
bouring Nations, of whom we have been fpeaking. 
The Author of the Chronicle of Alexandria confirms 
this Sentiment, tranflating the fame Word by that 
of Adonis . 

To know now why the Prophet calls Adonis , Tbam¬ 
mus , is no eafy Matter. However, I lliall offer 
two Reafons for it * the firft, that Adonis having been 
taken for the Sun, as I lhall Ihew afterwards, the 
facred Text has given him the Name of the Month 
when that Luminary entring into the Sign of Cancer, 
diffufes Heat and Fruitfulnefs over our Hemifphere, 
which happens in the Month of June^ called Tbammus 
by the Hebrews ; and what proves this Conjecture to 
be not without Foundation, the Jewifh Aftronomers 
named the Entrance of the Sun into that Sign, Tecupha 
Tbammus , Penodus Tammus : The fecond is fetch’d 
from the Tradition of Adonis’s having been llain in 
the Month of June, as we learn from Sc. Jerom (2), 
which, according to that learned Father of the Church, 

C wai 

(1) Chap. 8. 

{a) The Septuafmt calls him Thamms . 

( 2) Comm, in EztL 
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was the Reafon of giving that Name to the Prince 
we are now fpeaking of: Vfuia tamen Menfe Junto 
Amafuis Veneris , pulcberrimus Juvenis , occifus , eundem 
Junium Men fan eodem appella ni Nomine, £? anniver - 
fariam ei celebrant Solan nitatem. This Reaion to 
me appears the beft, becaufe I am perfuaded that 
the Ground of the Fables, and of the Ceremonies 
of the pagan Religion, was for the moft Part hifto- 
ricai, and that Allegories were only introduced af¬ 
terwards, to Support ths Ignorance or Avarice of 
the Priefts. 

From Syria and Pale dine, the Worftiip of Adonis 
was propagated to Perjia , to the Ifland of Cyprus , 
and at Length to Greece , efpecially to Athens , where 
the Feftival of Adonis was celebrated with a great 
deal of Magnincence; for which my Diffcrtation may 
be coniuked. 

When the Time of the Feftival of Adonis was come, 
they took care, as Plutarch remarks, to place in fe- 
veral Quarters of the City, Reprefentations of dead 
Bodies, refembling a young Man who had died in 
the Flower of his Age. Then came Women dref- 
fed in mourning Robes, and carried them off to ce¬ 
lebrate their funeral Rites, weeping and tinging dole¬ 
ful Songs expreftive of their Affliction. Their Tears 
were accompany’d with Shrieks and Groans, as we 
are told by Ariftophancs and Bion ; all which Ovid ex* 
preffes very happily (i ) ■ 

. Lucius Monumenta manebunt 

Semper , Ador.i, mei •, repelitaque Mortis Imago 

Annua plangoris peraget fmulamina nojlri. 

Plutarch adds farther, that the Days whereon this 
Feftival was celebrated, were reputed unlucky, and 
that the Athenian Fleet’s fetting fail at that Seafon 
for Sicily, was taken for a bad Omen; and Ammia- 
nus Marcellmis makes the fame Remark upon Julian , 
the Emperor’s Entrance into the City Antioch. 
Et vifum ejl Trifle , quod amplam Urban , Principum 
Domicilium , introeunte Imperatore nunc primum , uhi* 

labiles 

(i) Met L io. 725. 
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labiles undique planftus fcf lugubres fonitus audie - 
bantur. 

We find among the other Ceremonies of the Fef- 
tival of Adonis, that they carried Corn in earthen 
Veffels which they had lowed there, together with 
Flowers, fpringing Grafs, Fruits, young Trees and 
Lettices. Suidas, Hefychius (i) and Theophraftus (i)> 
inform us of thefe Circumftances, and add, that at 
the End of the Ceremony, they went and threw thofe 
portable Gardens, either into a Fountain, or into the 
Sea, when they were near it, as is remark’d by 
Eu/lathius (3) and the Scholiaft on Theocritus (4). 
This was a Kind of Sacrifice which they made to 
Adonis , as we Jearn from Hefychius . 

For what remains, ’tis eafy to account for thefe 
Ceremonies: They carry’d an Allufion to the Cir- 
cumftanees of the Life and Death of Adonis , and I 
know not why they lhould be thought a Myftery. 
The fprouting Grafs, the new fprung Corn which 
foon withered, were Emblems of that Prince’s having 
died in the Flower of his Age, and that he had been 
mowed down by the cruel Hand of Death, like a 
young and tender Plant. 

I have faid they carried Lettices at the fame Fef- 
tival; for which Ufage the Ancients have afligned 
various Reafons. Some alledge it was owing to 
a Tradition, that Venus had concealed her dear Adonis 
among Lettices after his Wound, as we learn from 
Hefychius . We have even a Fragment of Eubulus> 
prefcrved to us by Atheneus (5) which gives the fame 
Reafon of it. “ Don’t ferve me with Lettices, fays 
“ one of the Speakers to a Woman, for they fay Venus 
“ concealed her dear Lover after his Death among 
4< Lettices.” And the fame Author calls that Vegetable 
the Food of the dead . Nic under of Colophon , as may 
be feen in the lame Atheneus (6) was alfo of this O- 
pinion, fince in relating how Adonis , to efcape the 

C 2 Boar 

O) In Af'di'ifos yjhrot. (2) Hif. plan. 1.6; c 7. 

f3) Upon the 10. of the II ! ad. 

(\) Loc. cit. {5) Lib. 2. (6) Loc.cifc 
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Boar thatpurfued him, had concealed himfelf behind 
a Plant which the Cyprians called Brentim , he has 
trar.flated this barbarous Word by that of Lettice. 
M. le Clerc happily correfts that Author, alledging (i) 
it ought to be read B^arr;, a Word which in the 
Pbenician Language fignifies a Fir-tree, a more fe- 
cure Sanftuary to ihelter Adonis than Lettices •, which 
Ovid feems to infir.uate in thefe Verfes; 

. !Trepidumqite tuta petentem 

Trux aper vifcquitur (2). 

Nothing further remains for finifhing the Expla¬ 
nation of all the Circumftances of the Worlhip of 
Adonis, but to examine the Reafon why in his Fefti- 
vals they ufed to make Joy fucceed to Sorrow. 
P bur nut us, Lefiantws (3) Macrobius (4) and lome 
others, have attempted to prove, that Adonis being 
no other than the Sun, the Myfteries celebrated to 
his Honour, ought to be referred to that Lumi¬ 
nary : fo that the Death of Adonis, according to them, 
denoted the Sun’s Diftance in the Winter Time ; as 
the Joy for his being rilen again figured the Return 
of that Luminary, which having travelled thro’ the 
fouthern Signs, and defcended, as we may fay, into 
the Kingdom of Pluto , fignified by the Pole that is 
oppcfite to us, returned at the End of fix Months 
towards thole of the North, and brought back 
Mirth and Gaiety with the fine Days. 

Thefe Authors add that this was the Reafon of 
its being happily imagined that Proferpine would needs 
detain Adonis with whom {he was enamoured (5), and 
that Venus being defirous likewife to have him in her 
Poffcflion, Jupiter had referred the Decifion of the 
Controverfv to Calliope , as has been faid. They ad¬ 
ded that a Boar had caufed the Death of Adonis, be- 
caufe that Animal is the Symbol of the Winter, as 
we are told by Macrobius ( 6 ) Hyems veluti minus 

eft 

(1) Bib. Univ.T. 3. (2) Loc. cit. 714. 

(3) De Diis & Mnndo. (4) Sat. L. 1. c. 2. 

(5) Hyg. Poet. Aitron. (6) Loc. cit. 
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eft Solis, qua & Lucent ejus nobis minuit &? color'em, 
quod utrunique Animantibus accidit Morte . 

Others alledge that Adonis denoted the Grain, 
which is lodged for fix Months in the Bowels of the 
Earth, as if it were in the Aims of Proferpine, who 
is the Goddefs thereof; whence it came to vifit its 
dear Venus , when it began to grow. 

But is not this to allow too great Refinement to 
the firft Inventors of the Ceremonies and Feftivals, 
who had no other Aim but to perpetuate the Memory 
of Events which had given Rife ro them? Does the 
Sun defcend to the infernal Regions, becaufe he is^ 
at fome Diftance during the Winter ? Does he aban¬ 
don Men, efpecially in Syria and Phenicia where the 
"Winters are fo fhort, and fometimes more fupporta- 
ble than the Summers? Had they been Laplanders 
or Siberians who inftituted that Feftival, we might 
indeed think the total Abfence of the Sun had led 
them to it; but this we can never believe of the 
Inhabitants of Syria, who always enjoy a ferene Sky, 
and where the Inequality of Days is not even very 
confiderable. Befides, were this Hypothefis true, the 
Feftivals of Adonis ought to have been celebrated at 
different Times of the Year, and at fix Months di¬ 
ftance from one another; whereas they were celebrated 
Q.nly once a Year, and in a Month remote from the 
two Equinoxes, which would have better denoted the 
precife Time when the Sun begins to withdraw, or 
to approach our Pole. 

I am therefore more inclin’d to think, that the 
Foundation of this double Ceremony, was built up¬ 
on the Tradition, that Adonis did not die of the 
Wound he received upon Mount Lebanus , but was 
cured by Cccytus the Pbyfician contrary to all Pro¬ 
bability. For 5 tis in this Senfe that Ptolemy, the Son 
of Epheftion , underftands a Greek Verfe of Euphormh 
Hyacinth , which fays, that Phyjician alone , the Dif- 
ciple of Chiron, wafted the Wound 0/Adonis; that 
is to fay, he alone was employed in fo difficult a 
Cure: Otherwife this Verfe would have no rational 

C 3 Meaning, 
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Meaning. This Cafe was looked upon as a Kind of 
Miracle, and in their Tranfports of Joy, no doubt 
they would fay the Prince was reftored to Life, that 
he was come back from Hell and the Grave ; me¬ 
taphorical ExprefTions common enough on fuch Oc- 
cafions. 

’Tistrue, mod of the Ancients, efpecially the La¬ 
this, were of Opinion that Adonis died of his Wound 
(i )- 3 but fame Greek Authors inform us that he did 
not die of it, which however they have expreffed 
in a poetical Manner, faying, as we may fee in 
‘Theocritus, (2) that the Hours brought back Adonis 
from Acheron , after he had dwelt there twelve 
Months *, which undoubtedly imports, that that Prince 
recovered only at a Year’s End, and that the Hours, 
that is the Times and Seafons, for this is the proper 
Signification of the Name given by the Greeks to 
thole Goddefles, gave him back at Length to his be¬ 
loved Venus: And tho* we don’t take the Verfes of 
Theocritus in this Senfe, the Syftem of the Mytholo¬ 
gies muft flill fall to the Ground, fince it is incon- 
fiftent with the Idea of the Sun’s dividing his Influ¬ 
ences equally to the two Hemifpheres, by making 
Adonis remain a Year with Proferpine , that is, 
in plain Language, in the Arms of Death. Thus 
to return to our Hypothefis, we may with good Rea- 
fon believe, that Venus's Grief, upon the firlt News 
of the Wound of Adonis , was fo great that the Re¬ 
port fpread thro’ all Phenicia of that Prince’s being 
dead. They mourn’d for him as fuch, while he was 
in Danger, nor did they begin to rejoice till he 
was perfectly recovered: Of which double Circum- 
ftance the Memory was preferved in the two Parts 
of the Ceremony inftituted upon that Occafion : For 
we know that great Events gave Rife to the Inftitu- 
tion of Feftivals, as we learn both from facred and 
profane Hiftory. 

But if any be tenacious of the Opinion that Adonis 
died of his Wound, I fhall Account for that Joy 

which 

a • 

♦ * 

(0 Ovid. Hygin. feV. {2} Idyll. 15. 
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which fucceeded' the Mourning on the laft Day of 
the Feftival, by faying it imported that that Prince 
was promoted to divine Honours, and left no longer 
any Room for Sorrow, but that having mourned 
his Death, they were now to rejoice at his Deifica¬ 
tion. The Priefts, who would not have found their 
Account in a Tradition importing that the God whom 
they ferved was fubjeft to Death, made it their Bu- 
finefs afterwards to conceal the original thereof from 
the People, and invented the allegorical Explicate 
ons which I have been refuting. 

I grant there are Authors who contend that the 
Worfhip of Adonis had a Reference to the Sun, 
whole Symbol he was become; but as J ds my De- 
fign to trace the Fable back to its Source, I can 
find nothing in it but the Monuments which Lovef 
and Gratitude had confecrated to the Honour of a 
beloved Prince. 

Ovid elegantly deferibes this* Feftival of Adonis ( i), 
and his Transformation into a Flower. Venus , dif- 
confolate for the Death of her Paramour, thus ad- 
dreffes herlelf to cruel Deftiny: “ No, my dear 
“ Adonis fhall not be wholly fubje&ed to thy Power ; 
u Pofterity fhall at leaft preferve an eternal Monu- 
u ment of his Difafture, and my Diftrefs. The 
<c Feftival that fhall be celebrated yearly in Memo-* 
“ ry of lb difmal an Accident, fhall continually keep 
<c up the Remembrance of my Grief whereof he is 
u the Caufe, and from the Blood of my darling 
6C Youth fhall fpring a Flower. After this Speech 
<c fhe poured Neftar upon the Blood that flowed 

<c from the Wound of Adonis .In lefs than 

“ an Hour, there fprung from thence a crimfon FloW- 
“ er, like that of the Pomegranate. This-Flower 
“ is fhort lived, fince the fame Winds, whence 
“ it derives its Name, foon blow it away”. 

’Tis eafy to fee that the feigned Original of this* 
Flower is an Epifode invented for adorning the Hif- 
tory. This Flower, according to Pliny , was the 

C 4 Anemone % 


(1) Met. 1 . 10. v. 725. 
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Anemone , fo called becaufe it is the Wind, avisos 
that makes it blow: Which the Latin Poet hap¬ 
pily exprefles in this fingle Verfe: 

Excuthint iidem , qtti preft ant nomina Venii . 

After the Death of Adonis , Aftarte , having go¬ 
verned the Kingdom with a great deal of Mildnefs 
and Equity, was deify’d and honour’d with a parti¬ 
cular Worfhip as he had been before. This Wor- 
fhip at firlt was pure enough; but it was blended 
afterwards with infamous Rites, which I have no 
Mind to defcribe. This Goddefs was chiefly wor- 
Ihip’d in the facred Groves, which holy Writ calls 
Afirim , as has been faid ; and S. Jerom always ren¬ 
ders that Word, by Priapus , to denote the Abufes 
that were committed there. 

Befides the facred Groves, this Goddefs had her 
Temples. Herodotus (i) mentions that of Afcalon , 
which was dedicated to her, being, according to that 
Author, the moft ancient of her Temples. She had 
others likewife in the Iflands of Cyprus and Cythera , 
and doubtlefs in many other Places. 

Aftarte having became the Symbol of the Moon, 
as Adonis was of the Sun, the inlpired Writings join 
always the Worfhip of Baal , who reprefented that 
Luminary, with that of Aftarotb or Aftarte . 

To fhew in a few Words, to what Excefs their 
Superftition towards thefe two Idols was carried, it 
fuffices to mention that Abab had four Hundred and 
fifty Prophets, or Priefts of Baal , and that Jezebel 
his Spoufe, who introduced into lfrael the Worfhip 
of AJera or of Aftarte , had four Hundred belong¬ 
ing to that Goddefs (2), whole high Prieft was her 
Father Itobal the King of 3 yre, as we learn from 
Menander of Epbefus quoted by Jofephus (3). 

We may further Remark that the Groves confe- 
crated to this Divinity, were always near the Temples 

of Baal , and while bloody Sacrifices were offered 
to him, and even human Victims, fhe was prefented 

with 

(1) Li b. i.' (2) 1 King, xviii. 19. 

(3) Contra App. 
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with nothing but cakes. Liquors and Perfumes; but 
in Honour to her they abandon’d themfelves to the 
vileft Proftitutions, in Tents made on purpofe, or 
in Caverns that were in her confecrated Groves. 
The Worlhipers of this falfe Divinity, caufed the 
Figure of a Tree to be imprinted upon their Fiefli, 
and were therefore called Dendrophori , ‘Tree-bearers ; 
which wonderfully agrees to what the facred Scrip¬ 
ture fays of Aftaroth, whofe Name Afera, given her 
by the Prophets, fignifies Trees, or a Grove. 

It was ufual likewife to fet up Tables to her 
upon the Tops of Houfes, at the Gates, or in the 
Veftibles, as alfo in the Crofs-Streets; and on the 
firft Day of each Moon, a Supper was prepared 
for the Goddefs •, and this, by the by, is what the 
Greeks called the Supper of Hecate ; the fame Re- 
pafts were prepared for Adonis. 

The Manner of reprefenting thefe two Divinities 
was different, according to the Places which had 
adopted their Worfhip; and fometimes Baal , or 
the Sun, was dreffed like a Woman, while Aft arte 
or the Moon appeared armed and with a Beard; 
but more frequently under the Figure of a Woman 
having, for her Head-drefs, an Ox’s Head with the 
Horns, either to denote her Royalty, as Porphyry 
has it in Eufebius ( 1), or to reprefent the Crefcent 
of the Moon, juft as Ifts in Egypt who was the Sym¬ 
bol of the fame Planet (2). 

Macrolius (3) gives us the Defcription of the 
Venus Architis, who was worfhip’d upon Mount 
Lebanus. - She was, according to him, in the Pof- 
ture of a difconfolate and afflifted Woman, having 
her Head covered and leaning upon her left Hand, 
infomuch that you would have thought you faw her 
Tears flowing ; a lively and exprelfive Image of 
the Diftrefs in which AJlarte was upon the firft News 
of Adonis's being wounded. In Fine, the Medals 

of 

(1) Proep. L. 1. c. ult, (2) Herod L. 2. c. 41, 

(3) Sat. L. 1. c. 41, 
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of the City Tyre (a) (truck in Honour of Demetrius , 
the fecond King of Syria, reprefent Aft arte, or 
the Tyrian Venus , dreffed in a long Habit, 
over which flie wears a Mantle tuck’d up on the left 
Arm. She has one Hand ftretch’d forth, as it were 
commanding with Authority, while with the other 
(he holds a crooked Staff made in Form of a Crofs. 
Among the Flowers, the Rofe was confecrated to 
her, becaufe it had been tinged with the Blood of 
Adonis, whom one of its Thorns had prick’d. They 
added that this Flower, formerly white, had become 
red from that Moment, as we fee in Ovid (i). 

We lhall clofe this Article with one or two Re¬ 
marks. Ftrft, That the celeftial Goddefs whom 
Sancboniatbon , and after him Porphyry, calls Baltis( 2), 
the Miftrefs or Queen \ the Venus of Afcalon ; the 
AM at of the Arabians *, the Ifts of the Egyptians , all 
reprefented the Moon, among the various Nations 
which adored that Planet, whofe Worlhip was very 
much propagated thro 5 the Eaft. Secondly , That pof- 
fibly Aft arte, or Venus, the fame whom the Greeks 
(filed Venus Urania or celeftial, reprefented the Planet 
of that Name : But 5 tis certain from Herodotus, and 
other Ancients, that (he was moft frequently taken 
for the Moon, or, which is the fame Thing, for 
the Queen of Heaven. Thirdly , That the Name of 
Adonis, which is much the fame with that of Adonai, 
or Kvyos, the Lord, which was given to that fame 
Prince, are all of them applicable to the Sun, who 
is as Matter and Lord of Heaven. Fourthly , That 
with Refpeft to Adonis and Aftarte, as well as Ifts and 
OJiris, we mutt always diftinguilh two Sorts of Divi¬ 
nities, Gods animated, and Gods natural. To the 
former Clafs belong the Kings of Egypt and Pheni- 
cia , who by their Virtues acquired divine Honours -: 
To the latter, the Sun, the Moon and the Stars; 
whofe Worlhip, prior to that of the great Perfori- 

ages, 

(a) See Vailhmh Hiftory of the Kings of Syria, p. 272, and 
273. 

(1) Met. L. ia <2) Ap. Euf. pnep. L. 1. c. 10. 
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a^es, has been confounded with that which wasaf- 
cribed to them ; either from a Belief that their Souls 
after! Death had chofen thofe Luminaries for their Re- 
fidence; or for fome other Reafon, which we know 
not. This Diftinftion, fo neceffary in the prefent 
Subjeft, is the Foundation of Mythology, with¬ 
out which it would be quite unintelligible ; for I 
reckon none will deny that the four Perfons I fpeak. 
of had a real Exiftence, fince Hiftory fpeaks of their 
Birth, their Actions, their Death, and fixes the 
Place of their Abode; nor that they were deify’d 
and honoured with a particular Worfhip; far lefs 
that, in that Worfhip, Circumftances occur, which, 
can only refer to the Sun, the Moon and other Pla¬ 
nets. 

A(i arte in Procefs of Time was (tiled the Af- 
fyrian Juno , as we are affured by Lucian (i)-, but 
according to that Author, this was not her Name, 
nor was it given her till the Time when they began 
to celebrate the high Myfteries in her Honour. We. 
learn from the fame Author, that of all the Towns 
in Syria, Hierapolis, or the facred City, was that 
wherein Aft arte was mod honoured: And as he 
was a Native of Syria , and advances nothing, as he 
fays himfelf at the Beginning of his curious and learn¬ 
ed Treatife upon that Goddefs, but what he had 
either feen or learned from her Priefls, his Authority 
here ought to be of great Weight; “ Of all theTem- 
“ pies of Syria , fays he, the mod celebrated, and 
“ mod auguft one, is what belongs to that City: 
“ For befides the Works of great Value, and 
“ the Offerings which are there in great Number, 
“ there are Marks of a Divinity who prefides there. 
“ There you fee the Statues fweat, move themfe Ives, 
“ deliver Oracles; and there Sounds are frequently 
“ heard, while the Gates are fhut: it is alfo the 
“ richeft of'any that I have been acquainted with." 

After having, delivered the various Opinions a- 

bout the Founder of that (lately Temple be thus pro¬ 
ceeds 

4 • ♦ 


(1) De Dea Syria. 
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ceeds to the Defeription of it. “ It fronts, fays he, 
to the Eaft, and rifes two Toifes (a) above 
“ the Ground, whereon it ftands, and the Af- 
<c cent to it, is by a Stone Stair. Fuji, There is 
t€ a grand Portico of an admirable Structure. The 
“ Gates of the Temple are of Gold, as is alfo the 
cc Roof, not to mention the Infide which fliines 
<c all around with the fame Metal. The Edifice is 
“ divided into two Parts, the one whereof is for the 
tc San&uary, and is higher than the other; but 
“ none are permitted to enter thither except the 
“ Priefts, and but the Chief of them too. In this 
<c Sanftuary are two golden Statues; the one of 
<6 Jupiter fupported by Oxen; the other of Juno, 
cc by Lions: The laft is a Kind of Pantheon, that 
“ bears the Symbols of feveral other Goddeffes (i ), 
“ and holds in one Hand a Sceptre, and in the other 
<c a Diftaff, the Head encircled with Rays, and 
ct crown’d with Turrets. In the fame Temple are 
“ like wife tobefeen feveral other Statues, of Apol- 
44 /<?, Atlas i Mercury , Lucina , &c.” 

Such, according to Lucian , was the Infide of 
the Temple. “ On the Outlide was a large Altar 
of Brafs, accompanied with feveral Statues made 
tc by the beft Matters. There were upwards of 
iC 300 Priefts, employed in nothing but the Care 
tc of the Sacrifices, befides Numbers of other fub- 
“ akern Minifters. The Priefts were cloathed in 
€i White, and the high Priefts in Purple, with a 
cc Tiara (b) of Gold. Sacrifices were offered in 
tc this Temple twice a Day ; and there were feftival 
iC Days when Sacrifices were offered with more So- 
ct lemnity than on ordinary Days. 5 * 

I fhall fubjoin two Reflexions to what I have 
now quoted from Lucian. The firft, that the Tem¬ 
ple he deferibes was not the ancient one, which, as 
he fays himfelf. Time had deftroyed ; but that which 

had 

(1) Of Minerva, Venus, the Moon, Rhea, Diana , Nemefe and 
the Ddfinies. 

(a) About twelve Feet. 

(£) Like the Pope's Triple Crown. 
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had been built by Stratonice , the fame whom Antio - 
chus refigned to his Son who was deeply in Love 
with her: Accordingly it bore all the Marks of a 
Temple built by the Greeks , fince it had in it the 
Statues of Jupiter , Juno, and the other Gods of 
Greece . 

A fecond Remark is, that it appears evidently, 
both from the Conftruftion of the Temple, and 
from the Service of the Goddefs who was worlhip’d 
in it, that they had borrowed many Things from that 
of Solomon , For Firft , that of Syria was divided into 
two Parts, the one of them the Temple properly fo 
called; the other the Sanfluary, whither none but 
the chiefPriefts were permitted to enter: And we 
know that the High Prieft alone had Permiflion 
to enter once a Year into what was called th tSantta 
Santtorunu Secondly , Each of thefe Temples was en- 
compafs’d with two Courts. Thirdly , There was at 
the Gate of either of them a brazen Altar. Fourthly , 
The Minifters of the Syrian Goddefs were divided 
into two Orders, namely the High Prieft, and the 
Priefts; it was the fame at Jerusalem. The Priefts 
of Hierapolis were cloath’d in White, and the High 
Prieft in Purple with a Tiara of Gold; fuch was 
alfo the Habir of the JewiJh Priefts. Fifthly , Lucian 
adds that befides thefe Priefts, there was in the 
Temple of the Syrian Goddefs a Multitude of other 
Minifters who ferved in the Ceremonies, and a vaft 
Number of others who played upon Flutes and feve- 
ral other Inftruinents; thefe were the Funflions of the 
LeviteSy who ferved the Priefts, fung, and blew the 
Trumpet in Time of the Sacrifices. Sixthly , Sacrifices 
were offered twice a Day at Hierapolis , Evening 
and Morning; it was the fame at JeruJhlem . Seventhly , 
In the Ceremony of one of the Fcftivals of Hiera - 
polls , they ufed to draw Water from the Sea, to 
pour it out in the Temple, in Honour of the 
Goddefs; and what was this but an Imitation of that 
Effufion of Water at Jerufalem as was the Cuftom 
at the Feaft of Tabernacles ? Eighthly , According 
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to Lucian , the Animals facrificed in the Temple of 
Hierapolis, were the Ox, the Sheep and the Goat, 
but no Swine were to be offered there * S tis plain 
that this Ufage was taken from the Jews, who facri¬ 
ficed no four footed Animals, but thofe now menti¬ 
oned. Ninthly, The greateft Feftival of Hierapolis , 
according to the fame Author, happened in the Spring, 
and they who joined in it facrificed a Sheep, drefs’d 
and ate it: They did not offer it in the Temple, 
but after having prefented it at the Altar and made 
Libations, they brought it Home to their own Hou- 
fes, where after fome Prayers they offered it up in 
Sacrifice: Nothing fure bears a greater Refemblance 
to the Feaft of the Paffover, which was alfo celebrated 
in the Spring Time. Tenthly , There was at Hiera¬ 
polis, fays the fame Author, another Sort of Sacrifice, 
where the Victim was crown’d, then let loofe, 
and it threw itfelf down from the Top of the 
Rock, whereon the Temple was built: This, no 
Doubt, is an Imitation of the Feaft of Atonement, 
on which Day they carried the Goat Azazel (a) into 
the Wildernefs, crowned with a Fillet of Scarlet, 
and threw him down from the Top of a Rock. 

This Parallel might ftill be carried farther. But 
here is enough to fiitisfy us that the Syrians, at leaft 
as to the Time whereof Lucian fpealcs, for he fays 
nothing of the ancient Temple of their Goddefs, had 
borrowed from the Jews feveral Ceremonies that were 
practifed at Jerufalem. 

CHAP. III. 

DercetOj or Atergatis, & Semiramis. 

T H 0 ’ Perfons of very great Learning are de¬ 
termined by folia Reafons to think that Derceto 
or Atergatis is the fame with Aftarte, of whom I have 
been fpeaking j I am however induced from the Au¬ 
thority of Lucian, who appears to be throughly in- 

ftrufted 

(a) The Scape-Goat. 
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ftrufted in the Religion of the Syrians, to believe that 
they are to be diftinguifh’d. This Author having 
delivered their Opinion, who alledged that the Tem¬ 
ple of Hierapolis , we have been now upon, had been 
built by Semiramis in Honour of Derceto her Mo¬ 
ther, tells us, he was perliiaded that Princefs had 
built it; but he did not belive it was for her Mo¬ 
ther. “ I havefeen, fays he, in Phenicia the Figure 
“ of Derceto , which reprefents a Woman from the 
<c Waift upwards, and the lower Parts terminate in 
“ a Fifh’s Tail; but the Statue in the Temple of 
“ Hierapolis bears the Refemblance of an entire Wo- 
“ man.” Nothing is more diftinft than this Paffage, 
and ’tis plain the Author was perfuaded of the Di- 
ftinftion we are to make between thole two God- 
deffes. 

To the Authority of Lucian , I join that of Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus , who thus relates the Hiftory of this 
Goddefs (1). “ There is in Syria a City call’d/^ 
“ calon , nigh to which is a large and deep Lake, 
“ abounding with Fifties, and a Temple dedicated to 
“ a famous Goddefs, whom the Syrians call Derceto , 
“ fhe has the Head and Face of a Woman, but all 
“ the Reft of the Body is of a Fifti. Astfor the Rea- 
cc fon of this Form, the more ingenious of the Nation 
“ fay that Venus having been offended by Derceto , 
u infufed into her a violent Paffion for a young Prieft 
“ who was very handfome. Derceto having had a 
“ Daughter by him became fo afhamed of her 
“ Frailty, that fhe put the young Man out of the 
“ Way, and having carried the Child into a Deferc 
“ full of Rocks, threw herfelf into the Lake, where 
“ her Body was transform’d into a Fifti: Hence the 
<c Syrians to this very Day abftain from that Food, 
“ and revere the Fillies as Gods.” 

From thefe two Authorities we fee that Jftarte , 
of whom no fuch Account is given, was quite dif¬ 
ferent from Derceto , whofe Body was that of a Nereid , 
and mutt have refembled the Goddefs Eurynome 

Daughter 

(1) L. 2. c. 5. 
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Daughter of the Ocean, who was worfhipped in Ar- 
cadia , and had a Temple in the City of Pbigale (i), 
which was opened only once a Year. This Goddefs, 
who was there fattened with Chains of Gold, was 
reprefented half Woman, half Fifh. 

But we mutt examine more narrowly into the 
Mythology of the Syrians , with Refpect to Derceto , 
and enquire what were the Reafons of their having 

fuch Veneration for the Fi/hes. 

All the Antients are unanimoufly agreed, that they 
abftained from eating them : They are not, however, 
all of one Mind, as to the Motives of this Abftinence. 
Xenophon (2), Diodorus (3), Clemens of Alexandria (4), 
and lome others, believe it was becaufe they adored 
them as Gods. Antipater , and Mnafeus , quoted by 
Atheneus ( 5 j, relate, that a Queen of Syria , named 
Atergatis , loved Fifli to fuch a Degree, that fhe for¬ 
bad her Subje&s to eat them, as has been already faid. 
Hence, fays Atheneus , the Cuftom of coniecrating in 
the Temples of that Goddefs, Fifhes of Gold and 
Silver, and of prefenting real ones to her every Day. 
Other Authors are of Opinion, that this Veneration 
for the Fiflies, was owing to their having faved 
Derceto when ftie fell into the Lake we mentioned. 
In fine, there are fome who, upon Menander's Au¬ 
thority cited by Porphyry ( 6 ), fay, the Syrians ab- 
ftain from the Ufe of Fifli only for fear of contracting 
certain Diieafes in the Liver and Bowels, wherewith 
they believe the Goddefs to whom that Animal was 
confecrated, punifhed thofe who eat of them. 

But, without examining thefe feveral Reafons, I 
am of Ooinion that this Cuftom took its Rife from 

_ 1 

a Perfuafion that formerly the Gods,' to efcape the 
Perfection of the Giants, had afTumed the Figure of 
various Animals, as has been faid in the Hiftory of 
the Gods of Egypt. Now from this Fable they 
learned, that Venus^ the fame as Atergatis or Derceto^ 
had transformed herfelf into a Fifli: Pifce Venus la- 

tuiti 

(1] Pauf in Arc. (2) Cvrop. (3} Lee. rit. (4) Profcript 
(5) Lib. 8. cap. 8. (6) De Abd Lib. 4. 
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tuity as Ovid has it (i). The fame Poet afferts that 
this was the Opinion of the People of Babylon and 
Paleftine. The Inhabitants of Palestine, fays he, be¬ 
lieve that the Babylonian Derceto is transformed into 
a Fifh, and inhabits the Lakes. 

— £5? dubia eft, de te 9 Babylonia , narret , 

Derceto , quam verfti fquammis velantibus art us, 

Stagna Palceftini credunt coluiffe figurd (2). 

We have juft now been told that Derceto expofed 
her Daughter: This was the famous Semiramis . Some 
Shepherds having found her, carried her to Simma (3), 
Wife to the Mafter-Shepherd of the King of the 
Country, who gave her the Name of Semiramis, fig- 
nifying, in the Syrian Language, a Pigeon. Hence, 
probably, came the Fable of her having been nurfed 
by Pigeons, and transformed into that Bird, which, 

fince that time, was in high Veneration among the 
Affyrians (a). 

I fhall not farther enlarge upon the Hiftory of 
that famous Heroine, who, after the Death of her 
Hufband Ninns, the Founder of the firft AJfyrian 
Monarchy, made fo many glorious Conquefts, and 
raifed thole celebrated Gardens, which have pafs’d 
for one of the feven Wonders of the World ; as alfo 
the Walls of Babylon , whereof fo many Hiftorians 
have given a Defcription. As I am to fpeak of her. 
only in fo far as her Hiftory has a Relation to My¬ 
thology, I fhall only fay here, in order to explain 
the Fables that have been intermix'd with her Hifto¬ 
ry, that her Son Ninias having a mind to put her ro 
Death, flie made no Refiftance, calling to mind _ 
the Oracle whereby fhe had been foretold, that 
while that Prince laid Snares for her, fhe (hould 

Vol. II. D dilappear, 

(1) Met. Lib. 5. (2) Met. Lib. 4. (3) Diod. Lib. 2. 

(a) Luther, on thefe Words of Jeremiah , Fad a eft terra eorufn 
in defolationem a facie ccJumbcs, fays the Prophet is here alluding 
to the Hillory of Semiramis , and of the Pigeons that were in great 
Veneration among the Affjiians: As alfo in that other Paffage of 
the fame Prophet, who, when he would foretel the Jews that the 
Jjfiriam fhould come and lay their Country defolate, fays, Fugite 

a f acie cotumble. 



and from that time the Pigeons were con- 
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difappear, and afterwards be adored as a Goddefs. 
Accordingly, whether it was that Islimas , to favour 
that Error, had concealed the Body of his Mother ; 
or that feme Pigeons had been feen to fly out of the 
P uLicc while they were aflafiinating her, it was given 
cut that it was fhe had flown away under that Fi¬ 
gure, 

lecrated among the Affyrians , who bore them in their 
Enfigns. To this Veneration for thoie Birds, painted 
on the Standards of the Affyrians , the Scripture alludes , 
in that Pafage which fay:, Fugite a facie gladii Co - 
iitnh?, Fly jrom the Face of the Sword of the Pigeon. 

The Inhabitants of Aft Aon had a profound Reve¬ 
rence for the Pigeons: They neither durft kill nor 
eat them, for fear of feeding upon their Gods them- 
fclves. Philo a flu res us, he had feen, in that City, 
a prodigious number of Pigeons, which v/cre mainr 
tai:i 5 d, and held in peculiar Ver.eiation. Tibullus has 
very happily exprefs’d that Rcfpett of the Syrians for 
the Pineons, in tiiefe two Verfes : 

£j:id refer am, ut volitet crebras ini aula per urbes , 

Alba Palef.ino fan A a c dumb a Syro. 

Semirarnis died at fixty years of Age, after having 
reigned forty-two. Lucian (i), fpeaking of a Statue 
of that Princds, which was in the Court of the 


Temple of the Syrian Goddefs at Hierapolis , fays, 
fhe was there reoreiented in the Attitude of a Per- 

i 

Ion ftretching forth the Hand, and pointing to the 
Temple; whereof, fays he, the Rcafon was, that 
having appointed a Day when fhe alone was to be 
worfhip’d in all her Dominions, (he was plunged into 
deep Calamities; which having brought her to wife 
Refl.ftion, fhe commanded her Subjects to worfhip 
Juno inftead of herfeif: and that therefore fhe ftretches 
out her Hand to intimate that Religious Worfhip is 
to be paid only to the Goddefs who is in the Temple. 

One thing more we are not to omit, that Voffms is of 
Opinion there were three S emir amiJs ; the Wife of 
Ninas, the Daughter of Belochus , and another 5 and 

that 

(1) Be Dea Syria 
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that their being confounded together in After-ages, 
had introduced To much Confufion into this Hiftory. 

I have obferved, that learned Men were perfuadeci 
that Derceto or Atergatis was the fame as Afiarte ; 
and the Arguments they rely upon are thefe. Stabo (x ), 
fpeaking of the Changes that have happened to Names, 
obferves, that of Atergatis , or Atergata , they had 
made Athera \ and that this Goddefs is the fame as 
Ihe whom Ctefias calls Derceto : Now Cteftas having 
dwelt long in Perfia , muft needs have known the 
Gods of Syria, Arlemidorus aflures us, that the Sy~ 
nans eat Fifh, except thofe who worfhip Aftarte ; a 
Proof that this Author confounds that Goddefs with 
Derceto , fince he applies to the Worjfhippers of Afilar- 
te, what would agree only to thofe or Derceto , were 
the one diftinft from the other. The Author of the 
fecond Book of Maccabees , ftems to fuppofe what I 
fay here, fince fpeaking of Ajlaroth-Carnain , he tells 
us, there was in that City a Temple to Atergata . 
Pliny appears to be of the lame Mind, when he fays 
Atergatis was reckoned to. be the fame Goddefs whom 
the Greeks named Derceto : Ibi prcdigiofa Atergatis , 
Greeds autem Derceto did a videtur (2). In line, 
Seldeii, who has throughly confidered the Hiftory of 
thofe Divinities of Syria 9 adds new Proofs befides 
thofe-which.I have now mentioned, as may be feen 
in his Work. This Author likewife proves the Fable 
of Derceto , or Atergatis , to be the fame with that of 
Dagon , the God of the Philiftines , who was repre¬ 
fen ted under the Figure of a Fifh, fince, according 
to him (3), the Name of Atergatis is compounded of 
Adir-dagon , Great Fifh, or Magnificent Fijh. S. Jcrom 
fee ms to favour the Opinion of this learned Englijh 
Writer, when he lays Dagon fignifies Pifcis raaroris , 
the Fijh ofi Sorrow : But as to this laft Article, I pre-' 
fer the Opinion of Vofifiiits , who takes the Name Ater¬ 
gatis to import, quafi fine pifeibus, without F\floes , be- 
caufe the Worfhippers of that Goddefs abftained 

D 2 from 

(1) Synt. 2. cap. 3. (2} Lib. 16. (3) De Dea Syria, 
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from eating them as has been faid •, and confequently 
we diftinguifh her from Dagon , as we Hull fee in 
the following Chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 
DAGON ; 


D AGON was one of the mod celebrated Divi¬ 
nities of the Pbilijlines , and one of thofe whom 
the Scripture mod frequently mentions. If we may 
believe Sancbomatbcn , the Original of this God is 
very ancient. C/zlns, fays that Author (a), had many 
Sons, and among the reft Dagon , fo called from the 
Word Dagan, which in Pbenician fignifies Wheat. 
As he was the Inventor of the Plough, and taught 
Men the Ufe of Corn for Bread, he, after his Death, 
was furnamed Jupiter Agrotes , or the Labourer . Sa¬ 
turn , continues that Author, when at War with Cains 
or Uranosy having made one of his Wives Prifoner, 
caufed her to marry Dagon . According to this Opi¬ 
nion, Dagon is no longer a God half Man half Fifh, 
as the Rabbi's imagined : Nor yet is he the Atergatis 
or Derccio , I have been fpeaking of; he is the God 
of Corn, the Inventor of Agriculture, who, upon 
that Account, was deify’d after his Death. His Name 
comes not from the Hebrew Word Dag y a Fijh 9 but 
it is a Pbenician Name, Dagan , which in that Lan¬ 
guage imports Wheat . 

Bochart , perfuaded that 5 ti$ to the Pbenician Au¬ 
thor we muft have Recourfe for the Origine of the 
Gods of his own Country, is confequently in the right 
to look upon ail that has been delivered about the 
Figure of Dagon , as fo many rabbinical Fables, 
And indeed, fbme of thofe Dodtors of the Law, con¬ 
founding that God with Atergatis , or Decerto , fay 
he was reprelented as a Man, in the upper Part of 

his 



i 


{a) See the Fragment of that Author, which we have given in 
the Article of the 'Jhecgcnies. 
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his Body, and as a Filh from the Waift down¬ 
ward (1), while others, on the contrary, will have it, 
that he had the Form of a Fifh above, and a human 
Figure from the Thighs down (2). Some again ’al¬ 
ledge (3), that hie was all Fifh: Others, that his Fi¬ 
gure was that of a Man from Head to Foot •, and 
thefe, doubtlefs, have moft Reafon. This is the Ac¬ 
count given of him in Scripture, when it tells us (4), 
that at the Prefence of the Ark of the Lord, which 
the Pbilijlines had placed in the Temple of that God, 
after the Defeat of the Ifraelites , his Idol was over¬ 
thrown, and that his Head and his Hands were found 
upon the Threfhold of the Gate of the Temple, 
while the reft of the Body remained upon the Pedeftal. 
Caput Dagon , £s? dtus palm g manaum ejus abfcijfa erant 
fuper limen. Porro Dagon folus truncus remanferat in 
loco fuo. Here then is a Head, Hands, and a Trunk; 

and if we add Feet, as the Septuagint have done, 
faying, “ The Head, the Hands and the Feet of the 
“ Idol, were found together, apart from the Body”, 
we Hull then have a human Figure in all its Parts. 

But be that as it will, the Pbilijlines had a high 
Veneration for Dagon, and his Temples were mag ¬ 
nificent. That which he had at Gaza muft needs 
% 

have been vaftly large, fince Sampfon (whom they 
conduced thither, after taking him out of Prifon, to 
infult that formidable Enemy, imagining he had loft 
all his Strength by the Treachery of Dalila) having 
pulled down the Pillars that fupported it, buried in 
its Ruins more than three thoufand Men. The Tem¬ 
ple which this God had at Azoth was no lefs famous, 
there was the Ark of the Lord depofited, and thepe 
the Miracle happened which I have related. The 
Head of Saul was alfo placed in one of the Temples 
of the fame God, as we fee from the Book of 
Samuel (5), and his Arms in that of Ajlaroth ; a new 
Proof, to mention it by the way, that Dagon and 
Ajlaroth were two diftinft Divinities. 

D 3 


(0 Rabbi Kimchi. 
(4) 1 Sam. Ck. v. 


(2) Aburbonel. 
(5) Chap. xxxi. 


CHAP. 

(3) Rabbi Silora. 
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CHAP. V. 

M JR N AS. 

T ‘ H E P bilift hies had another Divinity, of whom 
S. Jcrom gives us no high Idea, fince he fays 
this God, {hut up in his Temple, was in continual 
rear of its downfal. Manias Gafts luget inclufus , £s? 
everftviem temtli perihncftcit \ but 5 tis probable that 
holy Doctor had a Mind in this, as in many other 
P.iffiges, to rally the Pagans upon their falfe Gods. 
For in truth, Manias was look’d upon by the Inha¬ 
bitants of Gaza, as ohe of their great Gods, fince, 
among iliem he was Jupiter himfelf. His Name, in 
Syria: Language, imports Lord •, which is very 
applicable to the Father of Gods and Men (a). But 
who was this Jupiter, who had the Surname of Mar- 
nas ? This is no eafy Matter to determine. The 
Learned, however, are of Opinion, that it was the 
Jupiter of Crete (the fame who carried off Europa, 
and this is the Sentiment of Stephanas) that is to fay, 
Mince, the Bril of the Name. Some Authors will 
have this Mamas to have been Secretary to that 
Prince, who employed him to digeft the Code of 
his Laws, as lhall be laid in his Hiftory (i). They 
who carried off Europa to convey her into Crete , 
probably brought Mamas with them ; for to be fure 
he muff have been born in Syria , as his Name de- 


tne o 


mo nil rates. The lame Name became famous in the 
Bland of Crete, and it was given to the voung Wo- 

1 ^ kj - O 

men, who were called Mania , as much as to fay 




a o Ti 


A ► » ♦ 


hi. 


But puffing that. Mamas was highly honoured in 
the City Gaza : There he had a Temple, and Games 
and Chariot-races were celebrated to his Honour. 
Gaza joined fomecimes the Name of that God in her 
Medals together with her own. 


fa) See Bodarl, Can. Lib. x. cap. 15. 

(1) Yoliy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of fome other Syrian and Phenician Gods> 
which are no where known but in the [acred 
Scriptures . 

W E find in thelacred Books the Names of fome 

Gods concerning whom we can learn nothing 
from profane Authors. S el den in the curious Trea- 
tife he has compos’d upon the Gods of the Syrians , 
divides them into two Gaffes (iIn the firft he 
reckons thofe who are mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
fuch as Gad, or good Fortune, the Seraphims, Baal - 
Zepbon , the golden Calf, Baal-Peor and Moloch ; 
and in the fecond, thofe who are fpoken of by the 
Prophets, as Baal or Bel , Aftarte or Aftarotb , Dagon, 
Miphlotzeth , Beel-Zehit , Saccoth-Benoth, Nergel and 
\tbammus ; among the Gods of thefe two Claffes, 
fays he, are comprehended the Sun, the Queen of 
Heaven, the Hoff of Heaven, and the Planets, 
with whole Worlhip the Pagans are fo often taxed 
by the infpired Writers. 

I fhall endeavour to give an exaft Idea of fuch 
of thefe Gods, as I have not hitherto defcribed. I 
ihould have begun with Fortune, or Gad , the firft 
of the Pagan Divinities whom Mofes names \ but of 
this I laid enough, when I was enquiring into the 
Origin of Idolatry. 

Article I. 

Of the Teraphims. 

The Hebrews gave the Name of Teraphims to the' 
Idols, which Rachel had ftollen from her Father 
Laban (2); and *tis beyond Doubt that thefe were 
his Gods, fince in complaining to Jacob , he tells him: 
(3) Car fur at us es Deos meos? Why have yen rob'd me of 

D 4 my 

* 

(0 Synt. 2. c. f. (2) Gen. c. xxxi. v. 19, and 20. 

(3) v. 30. 
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my Gods? The Scripture Interpreters, and the 
Rabh?Sy have offered a great many Conjeftures about 
the Nature of thofe ! Terapbims , and Selden has hardly 
omitted any Thing material upon the Subjeft: My 
Readers will not expeft that I am to croud into 
this Article all the eaftern Learning that is to be found 
in that Author; but they would have Reafon to 
complain, if I did not give them fome Ihort Ac¬ 
count of v/hat we are to think of thefe Gods ( a ). 
In the firft Place then I fay the Terapbims were very 
ancient Gods, fince their Worfliip was eftablifli’d 
in the Time of Jacob and Laban. Secondly , Their 
Idols were of a human Figure, and fome of them 
muff have been great, others fmall; fo fmall, that 
altho’ Rachel had ftolien fcveral of them, Decs ineos 7 
fhe concealed them from her Father, under the 
Pannel of a Camel, by fitting above them: Others 
of them were larger, fince Micbol put one of them 
into David* s Bed, that his Keepers might believe it 
was David himfelf afleep. Aben-EJra the moft 
celebrated Divine among the Jews, and at the fame 
Time a great Afirologer , fays, thefe Idols were re- 
prefented under a human Figure, that they might be 
capable to receive the celeftial Influences; as if,, fup- 
pofing thofe pretended Influences to aft upon Bodies, 
the Animals and other Beings were not as capable 
to receive them as Men. But not to infift on that, 
as thofe Idols, in the Opinion of the Rabbins , ferved 
for Divination, Rachel , according to them, had no 
other Intention in dealing them but to hinder 
Laban by their Means from knowing the Way they 
had taken at letting out from his Houfe, and con- 
fequently to prevent his purfuing them. S. Auguftin 
feems to favour the Opinion of thofe Rabbins , when 
he fays (i): Slued Laban dicit y qnare Jurat us es 

Deos 

* 

(a) We fa y nothing of the various Etymologies which the 
Learned give of the Word Terapbim; the Variety and Uncertainty 
of their Conjectures renders it quite unneceflary, you jnay con- 
fait M. F-tirmort , Ref. Critiques , T. I.p. 318. 

(1) Qusf. In. Gen. 94. 
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Deos meos ; bine eft illud‘ fortajfe quod & augur art 
fe dixerat . Accordingly Laban had faid to Jacob 
before; I have divined that God hath blejfed me for 
thy Sake : Auguralus fum quod benedixerit mihi Beus 
propter te. Some Interpreters are of Opinion that 
Rachel , tho* inftrudted by her Hufband in the Wor- 
Ihip of the true God, had yet fome Byals towards 
Idolatry; but N there are others, and thofe by far 
the more numerous, who judging more favourably 
of Rachel's Piety lay, Ihe carry’d away her Father’s 
Idols, only to take from him the Objeft of a cri¬ 
minal Worlhip, 

Thirdly, Authors are not agreed as to the Notion 
People had of the Teraphms. Some alledge they 
had a religious Worlhip paid them, while others will 
have it that they were looked upon as fo many 
Talifmans , which were ufed in Divination; but as 
the Scripture calls them Gods, ’tis probable they 
were honoured as fuch. 

Fourthly , But in what Manner were the Teraphims 
ufed for difeovering Futurity ? Were they confulted 
as Oracles ? How were the Refponfes given to the 
Requefts that were offered to them? Thefe i are all 
Queftions which I find not decided by the Authors 
who have treated of thefe Idols. As for the Conjec¬ 
tures of Interpreters and Rabbins , I lhall not repeat 
them. Ezekiel tells us only that they ufed to be in¬ 
terrogated. That Prophet (ij, relating how Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, having Hop’d in a Place where two 
Ways met, had Recourfe to Divination, that he 
might be determined to which Side he Ihould turn 
his Arms, tells us he interrogated the Teraphims. 
Stetit Rex Nabuchodonofor in bivio , capite jcilicet du - 
arum viarum , Bivinationem queers ns ; commi/cuit Ja - 
gittas & interrogavit Teraphim (2). But he does not 
inform us how thofe Idols anfvvered him; and as 
he adds that, after this Operation of the Arrows , and 
Teraphim , the Lot fell upon Jerufalem , which de¬ 
termined him to go againft that City; and as we 

know 

{2) The Vulgat fays only Idols. 


(i) C.xxi. v. 21. 
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know farther, that Divination by Arrows (a) con¬ 
fided in mixing them after a certain Manner, it would 
Teem that the Seraphims being a Kind of < Talifmans , 
on which perhaps were engraved the heavenly Signs 
and Conftellatioris, they thought by apply ing them in 
a certain Manner to the Afpefts of thofe Conftella- 
rions and Signs, they might divine what Events they 
were curious to know. We alfo find in the eigh¬ 
teenth Chapter of the Book of Judges, that the Sera¬ 
phims were confuked for the Knowledge of fome 
future Event, fince the Deputies fent by the Tribe 
of Ban to fpy out the Land, having come to the 
Houfe of Mich a , who had the Seraphims and a Le¬ 
slie to ferve them by Way ofPrieft, pray him to 
confuk them that they might know whether their 
Journey would be profperous. 

Onkelos , the SyStack, the Rabbins, and after them 
Grothis and feveral other Interpreters, had therefore 
good Reafon to believe, that the Seraphims. were 
Salifmans , that is to fay, Figures of Metal, melted 
down and engraved under a certain Afpeft of the 
Planets, to which feveral Virtues were afcribed, and 
bv Means whereof they thought they had a Power 
of divining. Maimomdes (i), fays they were an¬ 
ciently molten of Gold and Silver; that the firft 
w T ere confecrated to the Sun, and the fecond to the 
Moon : And that they attributed to them the Virtue 
of averting Evils and foretelling what was to come. 
We are aifured that the Ancients had fome of thofe 
magical Figures, that were felf-moved and delivered 
Oracles; a Thing likewife common among the 

Egyptians 

(rf) This Sort of Divination was very ancient in Chaldea, and 
h confided in writing upon thofe Arrows the Names of the Pla¬ 
ces whither they would go, or fome Words denoting their In¬ 
tention. Upon which they mixed the Arrows, drew one of 
them at a Venture, and what they found written upon it was tak¬ 
en for a Declaration of the Will of the Ged whom they adored. 
Thus Nabuchodonofor having found the Name of Jcrufalesn in- 
feribed upon that which he firft drew, went to lay Siege to that 
City, inftead of carrying his Anns againft the Ammonites , whole 
Name was written upon another Arrow. 

(i) More Rub. L. 3. 


1 
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Egyptians and Arabians, who boafted of.having the 
Secret of confining in thofe Figures the Demons and 
Gods,- and of forcing an Anfwer .from them when 
they were confuted: Doubtlefs *tis to this Ufage 
that the Prophet Zechariah alludes, when he fays, 
as it is in the Hebrew Text .(1) Terapbm locuta 
futit Vami at cm, £i? Divini viderunt Mendacium. Fur¬ 
ther ' the Author of the fecond Book of Kings fays , 
Jofias entirely deftroyed in his Kingdom , the Spirit of 
Python, the Fortune-tellers , and the Teraphim •, which 
leaves no Room to doubt of their having ferved 
for Divination. 

The whole Eaft is ftill infatuated with this vain 
Superftition ; and as it is one of the moft ancient, fince 
it fubfifted in the Time of Laban, l’o it is one of 
the moft general. There is not a Man to be feen 
in Perfia and the neighbouring Countries, who does 
not bear about with him TaUfmans> and fometimes 
they have vaft Numbers of them. Thefe Amolets, 
confift in fome myfterious Words, written upon 
Paper, or engraven upon Wood or precious Stones, 
with fome Signs, or celeftjal Conftellations, under 
which they have been made. The Bafilidians made 
great Ufe of them •, and the Mahometans who have 
no Statues, bear about with them thefe Talifmans 
engraven upon Stones, or written .upon Parchment: 
But I am not to enlarge upon this Subjeft, which has 
been handled by feveral Authors (a)'. 

Could we give credit to the Rabbins , we muft 

allow that the Manner of making the < Teraphims was 
equally impious and cruel, fince they tell us that 
when one of thefe Figures was to be melted down, 
it was ufual to kill a Man, and after cutting off his 
Head, they embalmed him and fhut him up in the 
Heart of a Wall. Under his Tongue they put a 
Plate of Gold, whereon was inferibed the Name of 
fome God ; and thefe fame Authors add that when 
they had a Mind to make it fpeak, they lighted Wax- 

tapers 


(1) C. x. v. 2. 

(a) See Scalier, Gajfard, Seideti } &c. 
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tapers before it, and proftrated themfelves, upon 
which it delivered its Oracles. But what Refem- 
blance had thefe Terapbims to thofe which Rachel 
ftole from her Father Laban ? In fine, in what Man¬ 
ner did the ‘Terapbims anfwer thofe who confulted 
them, fince it is certain from the Paffage in the 
Prophet Zecbariab now quoted, that they did de¬ 
liver Oracles? Here we are to refleft upon what 
has been faid (i) as to the different Manners in 
which the Oracles made their Refponfes be known, 
fince probably it was in one of them that the 
Terapbims inftrufted thofe who confulted them; 
for I am not at all of Cardinal Bellarmin 9 s Opi¬ 
nion, that thofe Idols affumed a human Voice in 
revealing Futurity. *Tis true we find in Fable, and 
even in Hiftory that there were Statues which fome- 
times fpoke, accordingly we are told that at the Time 
of Packing Veil, they interrogated a Statue of Juno, 
to know if it would go to Rome, and it anfwered I 
will •, that the Statue of Fortune which was confecrat- 
ed to the Women, and efpecially to the Mother of 
Coriolanus, pronounced thefe Words, rite me Dicaft 
tis , nothing has been omitted in my Dedication •, that 
that of Cybele which Attains had refufed to the Romans , 
declared Ihe would be tranfported to Rome , as Ovid 
tells the Story: 

Mira canam longo tremnit cum murmure Tellus, 
Et fic eft adytis Diva locuta Juis: 

Ipfa peii vohti , ne fit mora ; mitte volentem ; 

Dignus Roma Locus, quo Dens omnis eat (2). 

But moft of thefe Fads are acknowledged to be 
fabulous by thofe very Perfons who relate them : Ac¬ 
cordingly Titus Livius confiders the firft of thefe Ex¬ 
amples now quoted as a mere Fiftion. Plutarch , in 
his Life of Coriolanus overthrows, by judicious Re¬ 
flexions, the other as to the Fortune of the Women, 
which was laid to have fpoke; and nothing can be 
inferred from the Example in Ovid, fince he only 
fays the Voice that was heard to declare the Plea- 

fure 

{1) B. 4. (2} Faft. 1 .4. v. 265. 
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fure of the Goddefs to be tranfported to Rome, arofe 
from the inner Part of the Temple ; which is no Proof 
that it was formed by the Statue itfelf. The Tefti- 
mony of the Prophet whom I have quoted, would 
feem to favour the Opinion which I impugn, fince he 
plainly fays the Seraphims fpoke •, but provided it be 
granted that they revealed future Events in any Man¬ 
ner whatfoever, the Paflage will have all its Force. 

The Author of the critical Hiftory of ancient 
Worlhips, is of Opinion that in every Houfe where 
there were Seraphims, they were placed at the two 
Extremities of a Cenotaphy, much the fame Way as 
the Cherubim were fet upon the two Ends of the 
Ark of the Covenant, and that near to this Kind of 
Tomb they proftrated themfelves, and offered Sa¬ 
crifices and Prayers to thofe Idols: But whence had 
he this Circumftance ? The Teraphims were known 
long before the Building of the Ark and the Taber¬ 
nacle, fince we read of them in the Hiftory of 
Jacob and Laban, fome Ages before Mofes ; and it 
is of no Service to the Author to fay that the Idols 
worfhip’d in the more early Times, did not become 
Oracles till after the Entrance of the Ifraelites into the 
promifed Land for upon what Authority can that 
Angular Opinion be grounded ? 

We may conclude from what hath been faid, that 
the Teraphims derived their Origine from Chaldea, 
and that they were of great Antiquity. That fome 
of them were of Wood, fome of Metal (a ); that 
the Pagans confulted them, to come at the Know¬ 
ledge of Futurity: That thefe Figures were of a 
human Form, fince the Scripture tells us that Michoi 
put one of them in David’s Bed, to make it be be- 
liev’d that he was alleep: Otherwife it would 
have betn ridiculous to put in that Prince’s Bed any 
other Figure than that of a Man, that fhe might de¬ 
ceive the Keepers; for they muft needs have thought 
they faw fomewhat at a Diftance, that refembled a 

Man 

(a) This Circumftance we learn from the Book of Judges upon 
Occasion of Micha 's Teraphims, 
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Man afleep. I prefume it may I ike wife be reafbn- 
ably concluded from that -Hiftory, that there muft 
have been Tterapbims of a Bignefs not much fliort of 
the Ordinary Size of a Man. To before, had they 
been all of a little Pigmey Size, David's Keepers could 
never have been deceived by them: In fine, that 
iometimes the Term of Terapbim is taken in Scripture 
in a good Senfe; as in the Prophet Hofeah (i), 
where it feems they looked upon them as Oracles, 
and called by that Name the Image of Truth which 
the High Prieft wore when he confulted the Lord : 
Quia dies mv.ltos fedcbunt Filii Ifrael fine Rege L? fine 
Principe , 0 fine Sacrificio , & ■ fine Mari , & fine 
Epbcdi & fine Teraphim ; without Ahai\ without 
Epbod , and without Seraphim. ’Tis obvious to re¬ 
mark that this Pafiage is very obfeure, as is the 
whole Prophecy of Hofeab . For in lhort if the Tc- 
rapbims were Pagan Idols, is this a threatning to the 
Jews, to forctel them that they (hall be long without 
them ? 

The Interpreters not knowing what to make of 
fo difficult a Pafiage, explain it varioufly, as may 
be feen in their Commentaries; but S. Jerom (2), 
from the Authority of the Septuagint, feems to 
have reduced it to its true Senfe. The Ephodwas 
the ceremonial Veftmentof the High Prieft, with the 
Stones of the Breaft-plate, and the Urim and Thum- 
mim, by Means whereof he delivered Oracles to 
thofe who confulted him ; and as the Septuagint 
have underftood by the Word Terapbim , this Oracle 
of God, and by the Ephod, 'the Priefthood; ’tis 

plain the Prophet intended to foretel the Ifiraelites , 
that if they continued to be Tranfgreffors of the 
Law of God, the Day fliould come when they ihould 
neither have Sacrifice, Altar, Prieft hood, nor Ora¬ 
cles. But at the fame Time we muft allow with that 
holy Father, that except in this Pafiage of the Pro¬ 
phet Hofeab , the Word Terapbim is always taken in 
Scripture in a bad Senfe; and that it in the Pai- 

fege 


(1) Ch. 3. v. 4. 


(2) In Hof. c iii. v. 3. 
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fage now quoted it lignifies the Urim and Thum- 
mim of the High Prieft, it is ufed every where 
elfe to denote vain Idols, only the Objects ot Pagan 
Veneration (a). 

From what we have faid it appears, that the Lera- 
phms were private 'Gods, refembling thofe that have 
been fmce named Lares or Penates , and that every 
one had of them in his Houfe for the Prefervation 
of himfelf and Family. Had they been publick 
Gods, Laban would not have faid, why have you 
ft alien my Gods? Nor would he have been alone in 
the Purfuit of Jacob ; the whole People having con¬ 
cern in that Theft, would have feconded him. This 
Example of Nabucbodonofor proves that they ufed 
to bear them about in Journeys and military Ex¬ 
peditions, fince it was in the Way that he confult- 
ed them.' In fine, we may prove the fame Truth 
from that of Micha , who had Leraphims in his Houfe 
to interrogate them upon Occafion. But whether 
thefe were natural Gods, fuch as the Stars; or ani¬ 
mated Gods, that is the Souls of their Anceftors, is 
what we are not able to determine. Some learned 
Men contend they were animated Gods; and the 
Author of the critical Hiftory of Dogmes and 
Worfhips, is fo fully perfuaded of this, that he will 
have Laban's Teraphim to have been Noah and Stem: 
But on what Proofs can fuch an Allegation be efta- 
blilh’d ? Upon this Foundation the Author is ob¬ 
liged to fay there were in every Houfe but two 2 V- 
raphhns , to reprefent the two Patriarchs; but as the 
Scripture mentions thefe Gods without fpecifying 

their Number, I don’t think it can be reftri&ed. to 
two. This much we know, that if the Gods Penates 
derive their Original from thofe ancient T'eraphims , 
as is very probable, it was free to every one to have 
as many of them as he had a Mind. 

Article 

4 ► • % 

(a) The Example of Micha is perhaps an Exception to the 
Rule eftablifh’d by S .Jerom. For ’tis commonly thought that 
he had made his. Teraphim to confult the true God; and that 
however he was a Tranfgreffor, yet he was no Idolater. 
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Article II. 

Moloch the God of the Ammonites. 

Moloch , one of the principal Gods of the Eaft, 
was worlhip’d by the Ammonites , who reprefented 
him under the monftrous Figure of a Man and a 
Calf. There were contrived about the Feet of the 
Statue, feveral Furnaces into which they threw the 
Children whom they offered up to that God*, and 
while thofe unhappy Viftims that were roafted in 
the Furnaces, fent forth moft doleful Cries, the Priefts 
beat Drums, to hinder their Wailings from being 
heard. From this Noife the Valley, where thole 
Abominations were committed, was denominated 
the Valley of c Tophet, as much as to fay, the Valley 
of dreadful Sounds. 

The Interpreters of the Bible, and fome other 
learned Men have endeavoured to find out who this 
Moloch was. Some have been of Opinion, with 
Antonins Fonfeca , that he was the lame as Priapus: 
Gerard Vojjius has attempted to prove that he was 
the Sun j but the moft common Opinion is that this 
God was the fame with Saturn: And this Opinion is 
fupported by the Conformity of human Sacrifices, 
which were offered equally to Moloch and Saturn \ 
and as this laft is Abraham , there is no Doubt but 
that the former had been formed upon what the Pa¬ 
gans had learned of the Hiftory of that holy Pa¬ 
triarch. Thus S el den (if Father Kirker (i) % Beget* 
and feveral others have reafoned upon the Head ; but 
no Body has proved this Opinion with more Force 
than M. Fourtnont (3J. Moloch, fays he, was a Fur¬ 
nace according to the Opinion of all the Orientals. 
Now this Idea was taken from the Furnace that was 
faid to have been kindled in Ur , a Town of the 
Chaldeans , therein to confume Abraham , as we are 
told by the Rabbins ; and as the Name of that City 

is 

fi) DeDiis Syr. (2) Ced JEgy t>t 
(3) Kef. Cric. T.I.p. 357. 
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is the fame with that of Fire, inftead of faying that 
Holy Patriarch had come out of Ur of the Chaldeans , 
they fabled that he had been taken out of the Fire or 
Furnace. 

In the Sacrifices of Moloch , Infants were offered 
up j is ndt this an Imitation of the Sacrifice of Ifaac y 
which the Pagdns always thought to have been per¬ 
formed according to the Letter ? In the Sacrifices of 
Moloch , together with the human Vi&ims, others were 
offered, namely. Turtle Doves or Pigeons, a Sheep 
or a Lamb, a Ram or a Goat, a Calf or a Bull, to 
which they added Flower, Simila: The Author 
puts the Queftion whence thofe Circumftances. had 
been derived ? To which he anfwers, that the Hif- 
tory of the Patriarch exhibited all this Apparatus . 
Take, fay s Abraham, a Heifer of three Tears old , a 
Ram of the fame Age , a Turtle Dove and a Pigeon (i ): 
S unite rnibi vac cam triennem , £s? arietcm annorum 
trium , Turturem quoque Columbam . Befides thefe 
there was the Ram offered up in Place of Ifaac y 
the Flower, or rather Loaves baked under the Afhes, 
which we read of in the Hiftory of the fame Pa¬ 
triarch , and the Calf he flew for the Entertainment 
he gave the Angels \ and it can hardly be refufed 
that all the Circumftances of the Sacrifices offered 
to Moloch , were expreffive of Abraham’s Adven¬ 
tures. 

To all thefe Proofs we might add another, the 
Names Moloch and Melchon , that were given 
to the fame God, fignify King . Now - profane 
Authors believed that Abraham had been a King (2): 
We may alfo obferve that the Name of Baal or 
Bel y who, according to Scripture, was the fame 
with Moloch , as we ftiall prove in the following 
Article, fignifies Lord , a Title given to Sovereigns. 

In order to underftand what I have been ad- 
vancing as to the different Sorts of Viftims that 
were offered up to Moloch, *tis proper to remark 
that the Modems have taken up this Opinion up- 

Vol. II. E on 

(1) Gen. xv. 9. (2) $trdo. 
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on the Authority of the Rabbins: I fhall give you 
from Paid-Fag ns what they have deliver’d as to 
this Subject. The Statue of Moloch was a hollow 
Figure, in which were contriv’d feven little Cells 
or Prefies. One of them was opened to receive the 
Flower for the Offering, another for the Turtle- 
Doves, a Third to offer up in it a Sheep, a Fourth 
to facrince a Ram, the Fifth for a Calf, the Sixth 
for an Ox, and laftly the Seventh to inclofe a Child 
who was therein burnt alive. 

Thefe feven different Chambers, contrived within 
the Statue of Moloch y have too manifefl a Refem- 
blance to what is laid of the feven Gates of Mi¬ 
thras (thro’ which all were obliged to pafs before 
they could be initiated into his Myfteries) not to 
believe that it was upon die Model of that God 
the Je-zvifi Dodors formed their Defcription of the 
Statue of Moloch ; whether this God was really the 
Sun among the Ammonites , as Mithras was among 
the Pcrfians , a thing very probable, as we fliall 
prove concerning Baal , the fame God with Moloch ; 
or whether he reprefented Saturn , as the learned 
Authors I have mentioned will have it; that is 
to fay, the Planet that goes under his Name. For 
we mull never forget that Idolatry commenced among 
the eaftern Nations with the Worfhip of the Stars. 

But whatever be in that, they who take Moloch 
and Saturn to be all one, want not Proofs to fup- 
port their Opinion. And indeed the Saturn adored 
by the Carthaginians , had a great deal of Refem- 
blance to the God of the Ammonites , fince, accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus Siculus (i), he was reprefented by 
a Figure in Bronze , the Palms of whofe Hands were 
turned up and (loping towards the Earth, infomuch 
that when they put a Child into his Arms to con- 
fecrate it to him, it fell down that Moment into a 
Fire kindled at the Feet of the Idol, where it was 
very foon conlumed. 

: i) Ad. Euf.Pnep. Y.\. IJb, 4. 
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Nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity than 
the human Sacrifices offered to Saturn , not only at 
Carthage , and in feveral other Places of Africa* as 
Minutius Felix remarks (i J, but alfo in Phenicia ; 

tho* that God was reprefented there in a Manner 
different from what we have been now fpeaking of, 
fince to his Statue were added Eyes and Wings, as 
has been faid in quoting the Fragment of Sanchcnia - 
than (a): And this barbarous Cuftom of offering 
thofe Sorts of Vidims to that God, lafted till the 
Time of Tiberius^ as Tertullian relates (2). 

They who will have Moloch to be the Sun, have 
yet ftronger Arguments for their Opinion, as may 
be feen in VoJJius's fecond Book concerning the Ori¬ 
gin and Progrels of Idolatry ("3). Father Calmet 
alledges that Moloch reprefented the Sun and Moon 
promifeuoufiy. 

I think I have found out a Way to reconcile thefe 
various Opinions, by faying that Moloch was one of 
thofe Divinities whom the Greeks called Panthees , and 
that among the Ammonites he reprefented the feven 
Planets. . The Proof of my Opinion is taken from the 
feven Cells that were framed within his Statue, and 
from the feven Sorts of Sacrifices that were offered to 
him. And indeed had he been only the Sun, or Sa~ 
turn , for what Defign would thofe feven little Cham¬ 
bers have been made, and why would fo many Vic¬ 
tims have been offered to him ? It muft therefore have 
been the feven Planets which the Ammonites worlhip’d 
in the Angle Idol of Moloch , to each of which they 
offered fuch Vidims as Superftition had confe- 
crated. 

The impious Worfhip of Moloch was propagated 
into feveral Countries, and the Jews themfelves a- 
dopted it in theTime of Mofes, fince that facred Le- 
giflator prohibits them to confecrate their Children 
to that Divinity: De fe?nine tuo non dabis ut confrecre- 

E 2 tar 


0 ) In Ottavio. 

(a) See the Chapter of the Theogomef. 
(2) Apolog. (3) Ch. 3. 
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tur Idolo Moloch (i); and God threatens to extir¬ 
pate the whole Race of thofe who fhould cortimit 
that Abomination (2). The Ifraelites mull needs 
have been addifted to this cruel Superftition before 
they came out of Egypt , fince the Prophet Amos 
(3), and after him St. Stephen (4) reproach them for 
having bom the Tabernacle of that God, as has been 
already faid. 

Article III. 

Baal or Bel, Baal-Pehor, or Baal-Phegor. 

I afferted in the preceding Article, that the Scrip¬ 
ture feems to confound Bel or Baal with Moloch * 
and now it remains to be proved. Jeremiah Taxes 
the Tribe of Judah and the Inhabitants of Jerufalem, 
with having built a Temple to Baal,. there to burn 
their Children in the Fire; and then that Prophet 
fubjoins: IWoerefore ibe Tune cometb when this Place 
jball no more he called Tophet, nor the Valley of the 
Sons of Hinnom, hut the Valley of Carnage . It was 
to Moloch they offered up thofe innocent Viftims, and 
the Valley of the Sons of Hinnom was the Place where 
that Abomination was committed: Confequently Bel 
or Baal was the fame God with Moloch . The fame 
Conclufion may be drawn from the Similitude of their 
Names, which fignify both of them, the King , the 
Lord , as I have already faid ; Titles applicable to 
the Sun, worfhip’d promifeuoufly under the Name 
of Baal , or of Moloch. 

In order fully to comprehend this ancient My¬ 
thology, ’tis necefliiry to obferve, Firfi, That the 
fame God was frequently worfhip’d by different 
People, but almoft always under different Names, 
and with different • Ceremonies; and this is what 
• has thrown a great Obfcurity upon this ; Subject. 
’Tis certain, tor Inftance, that the great Divinity of 

the 

(0 Lev. c . iS. v. 21. (2) lb. c. 20. v. 2, 3. 
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the eaftern Nations was the Sun: And yet under how 
many Names was he adored ? 

Secondly , That as feveral Princes have born the 
Name of Belus , Mythologies are at a lofs to deter¬ 
mine which of them was the firft who received divine 
Honours. Did we follow the Opinion of Beroftts , 
preferved to us by Syncellus upon the Authority of 
Polyhiftor , we Ihould find Princes and Gods of that 
Name even before the Deluge *, but not to infill upon 
this Opinion, which I take to be without Founda¬ 
tion, 5 tis certain, that moft of the People of Syria 
and Phenicia acknowledged a Divinity of that Name. 
Th t Syrians adored him under the Name of Baal - 
Pehor \ the Moabites , under that of Baal-Phcgor , that 
is to fay, Baal worfhipped upon Mount Phegor , as 
tfheodoret remarks (a) ; the AJJyrians under that of 
BaaUGad . The Worlhip of this God was pro¬ 
pagated even into Africa , probably with the Colony 
of Dido , and the Carthaginians called him Bal or 
Bel , as we learn from Servius (b): Hence undoubtedly, 
came their Cuftom of adding, by way of Honour, the 
Title of Bal to the Names of their great Men, as in 
thofe of Anni-Bal , Aftru-Bal , and others. 

The Worlhip of this falfe Divinity was often for¬ 
bid the Jewifh People by the Prophets. The impi¬ 
ous Ahab built a Temple to him at Samaria , and 
the Prophet Elijah deftroyed four hundred and fifty of 
his Priefts \ which ihews us the Magnificence of the 
Worlhip of this Idol, before whom almoft the whole 
Earth had bowed the Knee, as we are told in Scrip¬ 
ture. Among the Ceremonies of the Worlhip of 
this God, we may remark that of ferving Meat every 
Day before his Idol, which the Priefts took Care to 
carry off, entring into the Temple by Paffages under 
Ground, as the Prophet Daniel dilcovered to the 

E 3 King 

(a) Phegor quidem Simulachri locus vocabatur, Beel vero Ido- 

lum. Ibcodont in Pfal. cv. . ■ 

(b) Lingua Punica, Bal Deus dicitur ; npud Affyrios autem Bel 
dicitur: fays Servius upon thefe Verfes in Virgil. 

Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus Si omties 

A Belo foliti — Uc. AZn. Lib. i> 
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King of Babylon , to the ConfaGon of thofe wicked 
Impoftors (i). 

They who made it their BuGnefs to enquire into 
the Original of this Divinity, were divided in their 
Opinions. Servius, Eufebius , 'Tbeopbilus of Antioch , 
and fome others, have taken him for Saturn . Voffms 
and Selden , as has been faid, thought he was the Sun ; 
and the latter conGrms his Opinion by feveral very 
plauGble Arguments; among others, what he draws 
from the Name of Heliogabal, Prieft of the Sun, is 
not the weakeft ; Gnce that Emperor feem’d to have 
joined the two Names which the Greeks and Syrians 
gave to that Luminary, called by the Greeks Helios , 
and by the Syrians , Bel, or Belus. Others have 
fancied that Baal was the fame with Stygian-Jupiter , 
cr Pluto •, and they found their Opinion upon a 
PaiTage of Scripture, where the Holy Ghoft calls the 
Sacrifices of Baal-Phegor , the Sacrifices of the dead (fl). 
For, as St. Auguft in remarks (z), by the Sacrifices 
of the Dead, we are to underftand thofe that were 

offered to the Manes, or infernal Gods. 

Some Authors, among whom is Eufebius, con¬ 
found Baal with Belus, the firft King of the AJfyri- 
ans , who was deify’d after his Death : But probably 
the^Worfliip of this Divinity was ancienter than that 
Prince, who was alfo honoured with the Name of 

Belas , which imports Lord ; a Name which the Jews , 
as judicioufly remarks, would never give to 
the God of Ifracl , becaufe it was profaned by the 
Application which the Idolaters made of it to their 
falfe Divinities. 

As S. Jerom , Rufinas , and fome others, were of 
Opinion, that Beel-Phsgor imports a naked God , or 
an Idol of bard Stone , which has a confiderable Af¬ 
finity with Priapus \ they confounded thefe two Di¬ 
vinities, for Keatons which I am going to recite. 

Forni- 

A * 


( i} Be/ and tlie Dragon, c. 2. 

( a) Et copulati funt Bcd-Phegor, 
ttoram. Pfal. cvi. 

;:} In Pfal cvi. 
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Fornication, as we fee in the Book of Numbers , was 
confecrated to BeeUPhegor 5 is not this the Character 
of the infamous Divinity of Lampfacus ? * The Vulgar 
tranflates the Word Mipheletzeth , which is of the fame 
Import with BeeUPhegor , by Priapus *, and as that 
Hebrew word fignifies Terror , nothing is more fuit- 
able to that God, whofe Figure was fet up in Gardens 
to ferve for a Scare-Crow, as we learn from Horace 
and Tibullus. Thefe Authors add feveral other Rea- 
fons to confirm this Opinion, which may be feen in 
Voffius (1) ; but, accurately fpeaking, it would be 
better to fay, that the Priapus of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans was a Copy of that ancient Divinity of Syria , 
whofe abominable Worfhip was adopted by the Greeks . 
For I would intimate once for all, that when we (hall 
fay in the Sequel, that Authors confound fuch a God 
of Phenicia , or Egypt ^ with Jupiter , or fome other 
Greek Divinity ; the meaning is, that that God of 
the Greeks had been formed upon the Model of the 
God of the Egyptians or Phenicians . 

I faid the Vulgar renders the Word Mipheletzeth^ 
which is in the Hebrew Text, by that of Priapus. 
This is in the Cafe of Maaca , the Mother of Afa> 

who honoured that God with a particular Worfhip, 

being his Prieftefs, and was deprived upon that Ac¬ 
count of her Authority by the wife Prince her Son. 
Sed £s? Maacham matrem Afa Regis ex augufto imperio 
depofuit , eo quod fecijjet in luco fmndachrum Priapi: 
quod omne contrivit , £5?, in fruft a ccmminucns , combuffit 
in tor rente Cedron (2). The fame Fa£t is recorded in 
the Books of the Kings. 

Article IV. 

CHAMOS, 

According to St. Jerom (3), Chamos , whofe 
Name comes from an Arabick Root, that figni- 

E 4 fies 

* A famous Town near the Hellefpont, where Priapus was wor- 
Hiipped. 

(1) DeOrig. & progr. Idol. Lib. i. (2) 2Chro. Chap. xv. 
ver. 16. (3) Upon the 5 ill Chapter of Ifaiab. 
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fies, to bafteri) to go quickly , was the fame as 
Beel-Pbegor \ and the Moabites worfhip’d him fome- 
tiraes under that Name, as may be feen in the Book of 
Kings (i J, where this Idol, whofe Worfhip Solo)non 
eftablifh’d, is ftiled the Abomination of the Moabites , 
whom the Scripture calls the People of Chamos: Wo 
to thee Moab, tbou art undone, 0 People of Chamos; 
be baib put bis Sons to flight \ faith the Lord by the 
Mouth of Mofes (a). 

Solomon , I fay, eflablifh’d the Worfhip of this 
God, Tunc edifleavit Solomon fanutn Chamos Idolp 
Moab , in monie qui eft contra Jerufalem (2). This 
. Temple, which that Prince built to pleafe one of 
his Wives, was afterwards deflroyed. 

The Ammonites likewife worfhip’d this Divinity, 
as appears from the Words of Jeptba to the King 
of that People: What your God Chemofli, fays that 
Judge of Ifrael, has green you, belongs to you : Why 
would you have us not to poflefs what our God hath 
given us (3)? 

To know now who this God of the Moabites was, 
is no cafy Matter. The Reiemblance of his Name 
to that of Ammon , has induced feveral learned Men 
to think they were the fame •, and as the laft, accord¬ 
ing to Macrobhis (4.), was the Sun *, Cbemojh muft 
alio have reprefented the fame Luminary, fince his 

Worfhip was propagated from Egypt and Lybia , to 
Arabia , where the Moabites lived (b). To be fure 
the Name Cbemofo , importing, as has been now 
faid, to make bafte , to go faft , perfe&ly well agrees 
to the Sun, of whom the Scripture fays, Exultavit ut 
Gigas ad currendam viam. I adopt the Opinion of 
St. Jerom , who lays, as we have feen, that this God 
is the fame with Beel-Pbegor , and that he was wor¬ 
fhip’d under thofe two Names by the Moabites. 1 

t 

adopt 

(1) I Kings xi. 7. 

(a) Vze tibi, Moab, perilH popule Ckamos; dedit filios ejus in 

fqgam, & filias in captivitatem regi Amorreorum Sohon. Numb. 
xxl 29.' 

(2) 1 Kings xi. 7. (3) Jud. xi. 24. (4) Sat. Lib. i. cap. 21. 

lb) Quamvis Aithiopium popalis, Arabjraque beatis 

Gtndbus, atque Indis unus fit Jupiter Ammon. Pharf. 1 .9. 
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adopt likcwife the Conjecture of Voffius , who alledges 
that the Cbemos of the Moabites and the Kfffur. of the 
Greeks and Romans , or the God of Revels, are the 
fame (i). 

% 

Article V, 

« 

'Beel-Zebut. 

» 

Beel-Zebut, the God of the Accaronites , is one of 
thofe whom the Scripture mod frequently mentions. 
This Name fignifies either the God Fly , or as S. Au- 
guftin will have it (2), the Priilce of the Flies: But 
we know not, as Selden and Grotius remark (3), if 
this was the Name which the People of Accaron gave 
to that Idol, or if the Jews called him fo by Way of 
Derifion, much after the fame Way as the Prophets 
changed the Name of Bethel, which fignifies the Houfe 
of the Lord, into Beth-aven, which imports the Houfe 
of Iniquity, becaufe there Jeroboam had fet up one 
of his golden Calves. ’Tis probable however, that 
that People called their falfe God by this Name, 
either becaufe his Temples were exempt from flies, 
or becaufe he had Power to drive them away from 
Places they frequented. Accordingly we learn from 
Pliny , that the Cyrenians offered Viftims to the 
God Achor , for their Deliverance from thofe Infefts, 

which fometimes occafioned contagious Diftempers 
in their Country. This Author remarks (4) that 
they died after offering Sacrifice to that Idol: Qug 
protinus intereunt, poftquam libatum eft illi Deo. Thefe 
two were not the only People who acknowledged a 
Fly-deftroying God , fince the Greeks , the mod Super- 
ftitious of all Men, had likewife their Jupiter and 
their Hercules Myades , or Myagron, or Fly-Hunter. 
If we believe Paufanias (5), the Oi igine of the Wor- 
Ihip they paid to that Divinity was this; Hercules, 
.being molefted by thofe Infects while he was about 

to 

(2} Traft. in Joan. 

(4) L, 10. c. 18. 


(i) De Idol. 1 . 2. c. 8. 
{3) De Diis Syriis, 

(5) In. Eliac. 
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to offer facrifice to Olympian Jupiter in the Temple, 
offered a Viftim to that God under the Name of My- 
agron , upon which all the Flies flew away beyond the 
River Alpbeus. Pliny even afferts that it was the 
conftant Practice as often as they celebrated the Olym- 
pick Games, to facrifice to the God Myodes left the 
Flies fhould difturb the Solemnity. 

Be that as it will, Beel-Zebut is called in Scripture, 
the Prince of Devils, which fliews us that he was 
one of the principal Divinities of the Syrians . When 
Abafias fent to confult him, the Prophet Elias thus 
expoftulated with his Servants: Is there not a God 
in Ifrael? Why then go to confult Beel-Zebut the God 
of the Accaronites (1) ? 

Article VI. 

Berith, or Baal-Berith. 

This God would be wholly unknown were it not 
for a Pafiage in the Book of Judges (2 ), where it 
is faid, that after the Death of Gideon the Ifraelites 
forfook the Lord, and made a Covenant with Baal, 
that be might be their God: Percufferuntque cum Baal 
fadus , ut ejfet eis in Deum ; the Hebrew Text im¬ 
ports, and they fet up Baal-Beritb over them , that 
be might be their God. We read alfo in the fame 
Book (3), that this God had a Temple in Sichem , 
whence the Inhabitants of that City took feventy 
Pounds of Silver and gave to Abimilech the Son of 
Gideon. The Interpreters of Scripture have offered 
many Conjectures to help us to the Knowledge 
of this God. Father Calmet (a) thinks he was the 
fame as Derceto , or Dagon , or Diana-Bntomaris , 
and that his Worlhip paffed from the Ifland of Crete 
to the Philijlines , and from thence had been pro¬ 
pagated to Sichem: But this is not the Courfe the 
Fables took. The Worfhip of the Pagan Gods,- 
as has been fo often faid, having taken its Rife 

in 

(1) 2Ki.iii. (2) C. viii. vcr. 33. (3I C. ix. 4. 

{<2) See his DiiTertauon upon the Gods of the PhilifAna. 
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in the Eaftern Countries, paffed into the Iflands of 
the Mediterranean * and from thence into Greece and 
the adjacent Countries. Thus we Ihall once more 
have Recourfe io.Sanchbniathon: That Author, or ra¬ 
ther Philo of Byblos, his Interpreter, tells us, that Elion 
and Berith y were two Divinities of Phenicia. The 
firft of thefe Names imports the 'moft High , arid 
is fometimes attributed to the true God, by the 
facred Writers: Bel or Baal, fignifies the Lord: Be- 
rutht , which has a very plain Affinity with Berith , 
fignifies the Covenant \ thus Elion-Berutb , or Baal- 
Berith y will be the true God, or the Goddefs of the 
Covenant: Accordingly, we are told in Scripture, 
that the Ifraelites made a Covenant with that God, 
as we have feen in the Pafiiige which I have quoted. 

The Ancients, we know, had feveral Gods who. 
prefided over Covenants, and it feems every one 
was free to choofe whom he pleafed, to be the Guar¬ 
antee of what he was going to promife. However, 
the Greeks and Romans commonly made choice of 
Jupiter , who was therefore furnamed Jupiter over 
Oaths (i). Paufanias (2) informs us that in the 
City of Olympia was to be feen Jupiter brandifhing 
the Thunderbolt in his Hands, ready to aifcharge it. 
againft thofe who violated their Oaths. Nothing 
was more noted among the Romans , than the Form 
of fwearing by Jupiter Stone: Quid igitur juraho ? 
fays Apuleius (3) *, per Deu?n Lapidem , Romano vetuf- 
tijfimo more . 

But who then was this God of the Covenant ? this, 
is impoflible to find out: For Bochart does not fatis- 
fy us, when he fays (4) Berith is the fame with the 
Goddefs Beroe , of whom Nonnus makes mention,, 
calling her. the Daughter of Venus and AdcniSy or ac¬ 
cording to others, of Tethys and Oceanus. We fhall 
be but little wifer for knowing that this God- or 

Goddefs gave her Name to the City Berith, where 
ihe refided. 

Article 

(1) Dion. Hal. 1 . 4. (a) In Eliac. 

(3) De Deo Jove. {4) Can. L. 2. c. 17. 
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Article VII. 

# 

Kiun, or Rempham. 

All the Knowledge we have of Kiun, or Rem¬ 
pham, is owing to a Paflage of the Prophet Amos, 
where it is faid: You have lorn the Tabernacle of 
your God Moloch, and Kiun your Images, and the 
Star of your Gods whom ye have made (i). Saint 
Luke , rehearfing a Difcourfe of St, Stephen , calls this 
God, after the Septuagint, the Star of your God Rem- 
pham. This Paflage has put Interpreters to the 
Rack, upon Account of the Difference there is be¬ 
tween the Hebrew Text and that of the Septuagint. 
I fhall not enter here into a Difcuflion of their Argu¬ 
ments, but leave the Reader to confult themfelves: 
Nor fhall I examine whether this Star Rempham 
was the fame with that of Venus with worfhipping 
whom the Prophet upbraids the Moabites , as S. Jerom 
alledges (a), in Regard that the Saracens always 
worfhip’d that Planet, which they called Cobar •, 
or if it was the Moon, as fome Authors maintain; 
or laftly Saturn , which is more probable ; fince 
Kaivan , which is much the fame Word with Kiun, 
fignifies Saturn among the Perjians ; and Ram, 
whence comes Rempham , imported among the Phe- 
nicitins , High , exalted 5 which agrees to Saturn , who 
is the higeft of the Planets (b). Where we may make 
this tranfient Remark, that when I alledge the 
Prophet Amos fpeaks here of Saturn , I mean, in fo 
far as he was a natural Divinity, reprefenting the 
Star fince called by his Name, and whofe Worihip 
was very ancient. 

Article 

(1) Amos v. ver. z 6 . 

(a) Sidus Dei veftri, quod Hebraice dicitur Cobab, id eft Lu¬ 
cifer, Saiaceni nunc ufque veherantur. S. Jerom upon the 5 th 
Ch. of Amos. 

(b) See St/dee, Grotius, and the other I interpreters, and Tbomaff.n , 
Lei. dssPost. Tom. 2. Liv. l.c. 13. 
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Article VIII. 

t 

Of other Gods lefs known, whereof mention is likewife 

made in Scripture. 

The better to underftand what I have to fay in this 
Article, we muft know that the Cut beans, whom 
Salmanazar fent to re-peoplt, Samaria, after the Dif- 
perfion of the Tribes, brought thither feveral of their 
Idols, whofe Worfhip the Jfr a elites frequently em¬ 
braced, as they are taxed by the Prophets upon fe¬ 
veral Occafions. A Pafiage from the fecond Book 
of Kings (i ), makes us acquainted with a vaft Num¬ 
ber of them ; as follows. • 

“ Every one of thofe Nations (whom Affaradon 
had fent to people the Cities of Samaria) “ made 
“ Gods of their own, and put them in the Houfes of 
“ the high Places which the Samaritans had made, 
“ every Nation in their Cities wherein they dwelt. 
“ The Men of Babylon made Succoth-Benotb , the 
‘ 6 Cutheans Nergel ; and the Men of Havatb made 
“ AJhima •, and the Avites made Nibhaz and Tartak : 
“ but thofe of Sepharuaim burnt their Children in 
“ the Fire to Adramelcch and Anamelech .” A fhort 
Commentary on this Place, will bring us to the 
Knowledge of all thefe Divinities. 

Firji, The Terms Succoth-Benotb , fignify the Tents 
of the Virgins; which made Set den (2) think the 
Scripture in this Chapter had an Eye to the Temples of 
Venus, or Aftarte, that were at Babylon, and in which 
the Virgins, according to Herodotus and Strabo, profti- 
tuted themfelves to Strangers ( a ). The Prophet Je¬ 
remiah fpeaks of this deteftable Cuftom, in the Let¬ 
ter which he wrote to Babylon, and he informs us 
that thefe young Virgins repaired thither with Gar¬ 
lands on their Heads, and retired into little Cham¬ 
bers 


(1) C. xvii. v. 29. (2) De Diis Syriis. 

(a) The Syrians reprefented that Goddefs under the Figure of 
a Hen with her Chickens. 
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bers, or fat in the high Way, feverely reproaching 
thofe whofe Beauty did not allure the Embraces of 
Paflengers (a). 

Secondly , The Nergel of the Cutheans was probably 
the facred Fire worfhip’d by the ancient Perfians ; 
which correfponds to his Name, the Import whereof 
is a Fountain of Fire. 

iThirdly , Cbamanin was alfo an Idol that repre- 
fented the Sun, whofe Worlhip, as has been faid, 
was abolilhed by Joftas. 

Fourthly , The Afima of the People of Emath , 

was reprefented under the Figure of an He-goat, and 
was probably the fame with the God Pan of the 
Egyptians. 

Fifthly , The Nibbaz of the Aviles was Neh y 
that great Divinity of Babylon , who, according to 
Grotias (i) 9 had been fome Prophet of the Coun* 
try, conform to the Etymology of his Name, which, 
as we learn from S. Jerom, fignifies one who pre- 
fides over Prophecy. Could the Caldeans y a Peo¬ 
ple entirely devoted to Aflrology , fail to deify one 
who had excelled in that Art ? moft of the Babylonifh 


Kings bore the Name of that God, joined to their 
own, Nabo-Najfar , Nabo-Polajfar y Nabu-chodono- 


for, &c. 

Sixthly , ‘Tarlak , according to fome Authors, was 
the fame with the Fyphon of the Egyptians: The Sy¬ 
ria?’* honoured him with a peculiar Worfhip, and 
his Feftival bore the Name of Sacred. 


Seventhly , As to Adramelech and Anamelech, if 
they were not ancient Kings of the Country, as their 
Names incline me to believe, fince the former figni¬ 
fies (2 ) a powerful King , and the Latter a magnificent 
King , I would be inclined to think they were the 
Sun and Moon *, for I cannot be of their Opinion 
who take Adramelech for Juno, becaufe that God 
was reprefented under the Figure of a Peacock, 
a Bird conlecrated to the Spoufe of Jupiter * 

for 


(«) This Letter is at the End of the Prophecy of Baruch, 
(i) In 2 Ki. c. X 7 ii . (2} Grorius in aXi.c. xvii. 
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for to fay it once more, it was very late before the 
Syrians received the Divinities of the wefternNations, 

and long after the latter had adopted thofe of the 
Eaft. 

Eighthly , In fine, the Syrians and their Neighbours 
worfhip’d feveral other Divinities, of whom we hard¬ 
ly know any Thing certainj for we muft not give 
Ear to the Rabbins who have devifed thoufands of 
Conjectures on this Occafion, all of them frivolous 
and ridiculous, fuch was one Nibbas y who is thought 
to be the fame with the God Anubis . The Emperor 

Julian , after having renounced Chriftianity, was zea¬ 
lous for reftoring the almoft neglefted Worfhip of this 
ancient Divinity: He even caufed his Image to be 
engraved upon his Coin, holding a Caduceus in one 
Hand, and an Egyptian Scepter in the other. 

Such alfo was Moazin , whofe Worlhip the wicked 
Aniiochus reftored. Daniel is the only oi\e who fpeaks 
of this God, and what he fays of him is very obfcure. 
That Prophet in one of his Vifions, where he foretells 
what was one Day to befal the Kings of Syria* fpeaks 
of a Prince, who is thought to be Antiochus Epiphanes , 
v/ho was to forfake the God of his Fathers, and to 
fubftitute in his Room a God whom they did not 
know: Dam autem Moazim in loco fito venerabitur y 
& Deum quern ignoraverunt patres ejtis colet Auro & 
Argento , & Lapide pretiofo . ... Et faciet ut maneat 
Moazim cnm Deo alieno quern cognovit ( 1). The Ver- 
fion of Fbeodontion has kept the fame Name given to 
’ that God by the Vulgat , but other Verfions have only 
the God of Forces or Fortifications , which has made 
feveral Interpreters believe Moazim was the fame with 
the God Mars, fince his Name is compounded of 
Dazas , which imports Strong ; which perfectly a- 
grees to the God of War, whom the Jews called 
Modin , by a Change of Letters, which is common 
enough with them. 

The Author of the critical Hiftory of Worfhips, 
after having delivered the Opinion of Interpreters 

upon 


(1) Ch.xi. v. 37, 3S and 39, 
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upon this Paflage, thinks for his own Part that Mo- 
azim means the Romans, whom Antmhus appeafed 
by Gifts, and by refigning to them the Provinces 
which he pofieffed on this Side Mount Taurus ; and 
that the Roman Eagles were that God unknown to 
his Fathers, whom he worfhip’d, that is to whom 
he was obliged to fubmit by a Treaty of Peace, 
whereof the Romans reap’d all the Advantage. This 
Opinion, which that Author fupports by folid Rea- 
fons, is not without Probability ( r). 

To conclude, the Scripture makes mention of fe- 
veral other Gods, which are only known by the 
Names of the Cities where they were worlhip’d; 
fuch as the Gods of Ematb , Arpbad, Sepbaruaim, 

Avia, Seir, Eva, and feveral others, whofe Wor- 
fhip made a Part of thofe Abominations with which 
the Nations are fo often reproached, and fometimes 
the Jews themfelves, efpecially the Ifraelites who fol¬ 
lowed the Superftition of Jeroboam, and afterwards 
adopted moft of the Divinities of their Neighbours. 
M. Fourmont has omitted none of all thofe Gods, on 
whom I (hall not farther enlarge, that I may not 
fill this Work with Etymologies, frequently contro¬ 
verted, and always of but little Ufe. The Author 
I now quoted has however fome very happy ones, 
which may be feen in his Work (z). 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Gods of Tadmor or Palmyra. 

A S the celebrated City of Palmyra was in Syria, 

I {ball here fubjoin the Hiftory of the Gods 
who were worfhip’d therein. The City Tamor or 
Tadmor, fo called upon Account of the Palm-trees 
which the Soil produces (3), was built, as we learn 
from Jofephus, by Solomon, in the moft northern 

Part 

(1) P.4. C.3.p.70;. {2) T. 1. L. 2.Se£l. 4. 

(3) Tbamar in Hebrew a Palm, 
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Parc of Syria (a). The Greeks and Romans , not 
knowing its ancient Name, have always called i c 
Palmyra . 5 Tis not my Delign to give a Hittory of 
this City, which frequently changed Matters, and wa s 
at Length entirely fubjefted to the Romans by the 
Emperor Aurelian , in the Time of the famous Zenokia- 
At this Day nothing of it remains but Ruins; but 
from thefe fame Ruins one can judge what its Mag¬ 
nificence mutt have been \ and it may be affirmed 
that there is no City in the World where are to be 

0 

feen more Remains of ancient Grandeur, and at the 
fame Time a more frightful Pidlure of Defolation. 
As William Hallifax, an Englifh Lord, had carefully 
examined all thole Ruins, you may confult what he 
fays of them in the Philofophical Tran factions for the 
Year 1695. and in the Letrer he wrote to Edmond 
Barnard , which Camille le Brun has inferred in his 
Travels ( b ). 

Tadmor , which, doubtlefs, at the Time of its Foun¬ 
dation, followed the Jewifi Religion, fufFered itfelf 
to be drawn away at Length by the Superftitions of 
Paganifm\ but we cannot mark out the Time when 
it became idolatrous: We can only fay it worfhip’d 
at firft the Gods of the Syrians , efpecially Belus or 
the Sun, for whom it had a magnificent Temple, 
whereof Lord Hallifax gives the Defeription to this 
Purpofe: “ The whole Compafs of this Edifice is 
“ a Space of Ground of 660 Feet Square, each Side 
u being inclofed with a high and beautiful Wall, 
u adorned with Pilafters within and without, to the 
“ Number cf 62 on each Side, as may be judged 

ct from what of it is yet remaining > .for the Turks, 
“ who have been long Matters of that Country, 
44 have deftroyed or mangled almoft all, whether 
u Sculpture, Bas-reliefs, Inicriptions, 

Vol. II. F The 

(a) The Scripture tells us only that Solomon built a City without 
giving its Name. 

(J>) Tome IJ. of the Rouen Edition, p. 2S1. You may alfo 
confult the DilTertation of . 4 Lie Re nan dot, printed in the fecor.d 
Volume of the Memoi-s of the Academy of Belles-Lettres . p. 509. 
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The Author now quoted, tells us that this Tem¬ 
ple was destroyed by Jehu, and converted into a 
Draught-Hcufe, as we read in the fecond Book 
of Kings (i); and if all that Place, continues he, was 
the Temple of Jupiter Belus , the Comparifon which 
the Scripture ufes is very juft. 

But the Englijb Traveller is not accurate in what 
he fays on this Head, as I have obferved in the Edi¬ 
tion I have given of Corneille le Brim's Travels. The 
Scripture makes ufe of no Comparifon upon this Oo- 
cafion; it is only faid there : Et protulerunt Statuam 
defano Baal , & eombujferunt , £5? comminuerunt earn . 
Deftruxeruni cucque esdsm Baal , & fecerunt pro eo 
Latrinas ufque in Diem bane . Befides there is no¬ 
thing laid in that Chapter of the City ! Tadmor , we are 
only told there that Jehu perfecuting the Remains of 
the Houfe of Abab, went to Samaria , where after 
having feigned a Defign to worth ip Baal , he ga¬ 
thered together all the Priefts to celebrate a Feaft to 
him, and ordered them to be {lain in the very Tern- 
pie of their God. ’Tis true the facred Text adds, 
that after this Expedition his Soldiers went into the 
City of the Temple of Baal : Et ierunt in Civitatem 
Templi Baal y whence they brought forth the Statue 
of that God which they burnt, and made a Draught- 
hoafe of his Temple but it remains to be proved 
that this City was Tadmor ; for Baal was worlhipM 
in feveral other Cities of Syria. And what Ap¬ 
pearance is there that Jehu would fend his Troops, 
to the Diftance of more than 60 Leagues, and into 
a Country which did not belong to him, to. de- 
ftroy a Temple .which the Inhabitants would have 
defended with the Hazard of their Lives ? Vatablus 
maintains that the Ciry whither Jehu fent Troops, 
was not far from Samaria ; which is very probable, 
and there is Reafon to think that this City was -Baiba, 
which, according to Herbeloty is the Heliopolis of 

Syria, 


(1) 2 Ki. x. 27- 
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Syria, where Belus, that is the Sun, had a magnifi¬ 
cent Temple (a). 

But waving this, the Palmyrians adored Belus, or 
the Sun and Moon, after the Manner of the other 
Syrians, but they gave particular Names to thefe 
two Divinities, as appears from a fine Monument 
that was formerly in the Gardens called Horti Car- 
penfes, and is at this Day in thofe of the Princes Jufti- 
niani, near Saint John of Latran. 

This Bas-relief was publifh’d in 1685. by M. Spon 
(1) with the Infcription that accompanies it, which 
is in Paltnyrian, a Language we don’t underftand, 
and alfo in Greek, probably to the fame pur- 
pofe. Gruter before had quoted the Infcription (2), 
without adding the Figures to it, but as Montfau- 
con got a more exaft Copy of it, with better Fi¬ 
gures than thofe that are in the other Antiquaries, 
that is the one we fhall make ufe of, tho’ it differs 
a little from that of Spon: The Tranflation of it is as 
follows: 

“ Titus Aurelius Heliodorus Adrianus of Palmyra 
fin to Antiochus, offered and confecrated at his own 
Expence, to Aglibolus and Malachbelus, the Gods of 
his Country, this Marble and a Sign or fmall filver 
Statue, for the Prefervation of himfelf, his Wife and 
Children, in the Tear five hundred and forty feven, 
in the Month Peritius.” 

This Bas-relief, which is what they call an ex voto, 
reprefents the Frontifpiece of a Temple, fupported 
by two Columns, on which are two Figures of young. 
Perfons, between whom is a Tree which fome Anti¬ 
quaries take for a Pine •, but I am perfuaded that ’tis 
rather a Palm-tree, which fuits better with the City 
Palmyra , whofe Name was taken from it. On the ' 
right Side of that Tree is the God Aglibolus, uajpr 
the Figure of a young Man habited in a Tuftjck 
tuck’d up' from the Waift, fb that it reaches only 

F 2 down 

(a) See the Travels of M. de la Roque, and the Dictionary of 
Id. Bruzen de la Martiniere , upon the Word Baiba . 

(1) Mifccl. Erud. Ant. p. 1. t 2 ) p. 86. 
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« . * 

down to the Knee; and over it he has a Kind of 
Cloak ; holding in his left Hand a little Stick made 
in form of a Roller. The right Arm, wherein he 
probably held fome other Thing, is broke off. On 
the other Side is the God Malachbelus , reprefenting 
likewife a young Man, dreffed in a military Ha¬ 
bit, with a Cloak about his Shoulders, a radiant 
Crown upon his Head, and having behind him a 
Crefcent, whole two Horns jut out on each Side. 

The Infcription fufficiently informs us indeed that 
Aglibolus and Malachbelus were two Syrian Divinities, 
fince they are called Gods of his Country who had 
confecrated to them that Monument, Qioic, 

and Palmyra was in Syria ; but what Gods did 
they reprefent ? Let us hear the learned Spon, whofe 
Opinion has not been contradifted. Some Authors, 
fays he, will have it, that thofe two Figures re- 
prefented the Summer and Winter Sun •, but as one 
of the two has a Crefcent behind him, *ci$ more 
credible they are the Sun and Moon. Nor is there 
any thing ftrange to find the Moon reprefented by 
a young Man, fince ’tis certain that frequently both 
Sexes were given to the Gods, and there was the God 
Lunas, as we have already obferved, after Spartian 
and other Authors (a). 

As to Aglibolus , there is no Doubt but he was the 
Sun, or Behis, for the Syrians might very probably 
pronounce this Name fo, as others called Baal, 
Bclcnus , Bel , or Belas *, the Change of the e, into 
o, is. but a fmall Matter in the different Dialedts 
of a Language ; but the Word Agli is unintelligi¬ 
ble, ufilds we admit the Conjecture of the learned 
Maiaval , who makes this Word to fignify the, 
Light lent from the Sira ; which he confirms by the 
Authority of Hefycbius , who reckons among the 
Epithets of the Sun, that of 'Atfonts: Now kis no 
Wonder that the Greeks pronounced Aglibolos , in- 
11 tad of Egletes Beks. 

Farther 

(\) Among Seguin's Medals, there is one reprefenting the God 
Lunas, with the Armnian Cap. 
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Farther, that the Pahnyrians worfhip’d the Sun, 
is a Fad not to be doubted. Herodian , after de- 
fcribing the happy Succefs of Aurelian , who made 
himfelf matter of Palmyra , tells us he built at 
Ro??ie in Memory of that Victory, a (lately Tem¬ 
ple, where he put the Spoils of the Palmyrians> 
and among other Things the Statues of the Sun and 
of Belas. 

As for Malachbehs , as this Word is compounded 
of two others, viz. Malach which fignifies King, 
and Baal which imports Lord, and as this God is 

reprefented with a Crefcent and Crown, ’cis certain 
he reprefents the Moon, or the God Lanas. The 
Scripture frequently Defigns the Moon by the Epi¬ 
thet of Queen of Heaven ; the Prophet Jeremiah , 
condemning the Cuftom of offering Cakes to that 
Goddefs, exprelfes himfelf thus: Placentas offert 
Regince Coeli\ or as he fays in another Place: 
Sacrificemus Regince Cedi , libemus ei libamina *, 

Let us facrijice to the Queen of Heaven , and offer Li¬ 
bations to her. 

We may fee in the fame Author, that the Date of 
the Infcription, being according to the Era of the 
Seleucidce , falls towards the End of Several's Reign, 
the Year of Chrijt 254, and that the Macedonian 
Month called Peritius , anfwers to our Month of Fe¬ 
bruary : But thefe Difcuffions belong not to My¬ 
thology. 

According to the Abbe Rcnaudot , there is among 
the Infcriptions of Palmyra the Name oi Jupiter the 
Thunderer; but thefe perhaps are only of the Time 
when the Romans were Matters of it. In fine, that 
People, fuperftitious to the laft Degree, doubtlels re¬ 
ceived all the Gods whom their Conquerors worfhip’d, 
and carried Flattery fo far as to pay divine Honours 
to Alexander &nd Hadrian when they came to Pal¬ 
myra. 



C H A P. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Gods Cabiri. 


T H O’ thefe Gods were known in Greece from 
the earlieft Ages, yet as their original is Phe- 
nician , I thought it proper to give them a Place in 
the Clafs of the Syrian and Pbenkian Gods. 

Nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity than the 
Cabiri and their Myfteries; tho’- at the fame Time 
nothing is more uncertain than the Origine of thefe 
Gods. If we credit Herodotus (i) it was the Pe~ 
lafgi who, having fettled in Snmotbracia , introduced 
thither the Worfhip of the Cabiri and their Myfte¬ 
ries, which they taught afterwards to the Athenians , 
among whom they pitched their Refidence after 
quitting that Ifland. But that Author does not in¬ 
form us from whom thefe fame Pelafgi had got the 
Knowledge of thefe Gods, and of their Myfteries j 
there is even fomewhat unintelligible in his Ac¬ 
count (a). For, according to him, thofe Pelafgi 
being in Greece , as yet were ignorant of the Names 
of the Gods, about whom they went to confult 
the Oracle of Bodona , who anfwered them they 
were to learn their Names from the Barbarians , 
that is, the Egyptians . And yet he fays in the fame 
Place, that they had taught the Samothracians y and 
then the Athenians to worfhip the Cabiri and to ce¬ 
lebrate their Myfteries; and he fpeaks upon this Oc- 
cafion, of the Obfcene Manner in which the Atheni¬ 


ans , conformably to the Samothracians , reprefented 

Mercurw 


But whatever be in that, the Pelafgi , an unfettled 
and vagrant People, had learned from Strangers the 
Worfhip of the Gods we are now fpeaking of: But 
whether was it from the Egyptians or Phenicians they 

had 


(0 L ; 3 . 

( a ) See the Beginning of the fixth Book, whence I quote this 
FdEige. 
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had this Knowledge ? What Sort of Gods were the 
Cabiri ; how many were they in Number; what 
were thofe Myfteries, fo celebrated in Antiquity ? 
Were the Cabiri the fame with the Corybantes , the 
Daffyli, &c? Thefe are fo many Queftions we muft 
examine. If we may believe Sanchcniatbon , the Cabiri 
were Natives of Pbenicia; That Author fpeaks of 
them in two Places of the Fragment we have quoted ; 
he makes them to be defcended from Sydik > and 
confounds them with the Diofcuri , the Corybantes 
and the Samotbraces. From Sydik, fays be, came 
the Diofcuri, hkewfe called Cabiri, Corybantes, 
Samothraces. In the fecond Place where he mentions 
the fame Gods, he tells us that Chronos gave two of 
his Cities, namely Byblcs to the Goddefs Baallis , and 
Beryta to Neptune and the Cabiri , &c. It appears 
therefore from that ancient Author, that the Cabiri 
were the Sons of Sydik (a), and that they dwelt at 
Beryta of Pbenicia ; and as the Defendants of this 
Sydik j whoever he was, were deifyVJ, ’iis highly 
probable the Cabiri were fo too, and that it was in 
the City now named, they firft received religious 
Worfhip. Tis therefore certain that the Cabiri 
were Phenician Gods \ their very Name is a Proof 
of it, as I fhall fhew by and by. Damejius (i) 
fpeaking of Efculapius , one of the Sons of the fame 
Sydik, exprefsly fays: Efculapius , who was at Beryta, 
is not an Egyptian, but Phenician by Birch *, for 
among the Sons of Sydik, who were filed Diofcuri or 
Cabiri, the Eighth was called Efmunus or Efculapius. 

In the mean time, however probable this Opinion 
may be, I judge it neceffiry to infert here what 
ancient Authors have thought about the Origine of 
thefe Gods. If we may credit Herodotus (2), the 
Cabiri were Sons of Vulcan, the mod ancient of the 
Egyptian Gods. As the Paffage where that Author 
fays fo has been ill tranflated by Lauren this Valla, 
M. Jltoriy otherwifean able Antiquary, is miftaken 

F 4 in 

{a) See the Fragment, L. II. Article of the 7 Twenties. 

(1) In Photius. (2)1.3. 
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in the Difiertation he has made upon the Cabiri f 
pretending from the Authority of that Hiftorian to 
deftroy the Opinion of P here cycles? and of Nomas , 
who made Vulcan the Father of the Calm. Camby - 
fes, fiys Herodotus, having enter’d into the Temple 
oi Vulcan , pafled feveral Railleries upon the Statues 
he found there, and ordered them to be burnt, then 
he adds according to Valla's Tranflation \ Sunt enim 
(ft h?c illis Vulcan: Similia , a quo fe hi Homines aiunt 
ejp Oriundos: Whereas it ought to have been ren¬ 
der’d ; clifts ipjos (id eft Cabiros) efte Filios dicunt ; 
from whom (Vulcan) they fay the Cabin are def- 
cended. M. de Ruytr , was alfo miftaken in this 
Place, by tranflating from Valla 9 s Latin Verfion. 

Here then are three ancient Authors, Herodotus , 
Pherecydes , £5? Nonnas? who give Vulcan for the 
Father of the Cabiri: With this Difference however, 
that the two laft affert it, while the firft fays only it 
was the Opinion of the Egyptians . Acefilaus the Ar- 
ghe, whole Sentiment is quoted by Strabo (1), al- 
iedges that the Cabiri were not the Sons, but the 
Grandfons of Vulcan , and that Camillas , whom others 
reckon in the Number of the Cabiri themfelves, 
was their Father. The Authors whom I have now 
quoted tell us further, that their Mother was called 
Cabira , and Pberecvdes adds that flie was the Daugh- 

✓ w 

ter of Proteus. 


where u 


i »C 


Strabo, who has made a large Colleftion of the Sen¬ 
timents of the Ancients about the Gods now in 
Queflicn, adopts none of them ; and the Article 

fpeaks of them, tho’ otherwile curious, 
wants that critical Nicenefs which raifes the Digni¬ 
ty of the Subject. But paffing that, kis certain the 
Catari were Gods come from the Eaft; and as He- 
rode!ns uejivers the Opinion of the Egyptians, with¬ 
out feemir.g to adopt it, we may hold to what San- 
ebeniaihen fays of them, and from him kis uncon- 
teftabie that Plenum is the Place, and Beryta in 
parti: 

thqie 


where we muft fearch for the Origin of 


\^C**444 y 


[•) L. 10 3:4. 
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thefe Gods, and of the Worfhip that was paid them. 
The Phenicians , who fettled in feveral Iflands of the 
Mediterranean and Archipelago , brought with them 
the Myfteries of thefe Gods efpecially into Samothra- 
cia , where they became very famous afterwards; and 
the Pelafgi, * who dwelt there at that time, having 
come into Greece, made them known to the Atheni- 
ans . Their Name is not originally Greeks it comes 
from the Hebrew and Arabic k, fince in thofe two 
Languages, as the learned Bochart remarks (i), Cabir 
imports great, powerful . Varro (2), and after him 
Tertullian (3), were undoubtedly acquainted with 
this Etymology, fince they call the Cabiri, the power¬ 
ful Gods \ Deos potentes ; which likewife agrees with 
the Epithet given them by Orpheus in his Hymn to 
the Curetes (4), and with that of great Gods, as 
they are commonly ftiled {a). 

If we would know in the next Place how many ‘ 
Cabiri there were, and what their Names, we fhall 
find great Diverfity of Opinions among the Ancients. 
As the Sons of Sydik , according to Sanchoniatloon , 
were denominated we muff admit eight of them, 

if we follow his Opinion, fince Efculapius was his 
eighth Son. Strabo reckons only three Cabiri, and 
tho* he fubjoins three Nymphs Cabarida, that does 
not encreafe the Number of thefe Gods, fince they 
had either Sex indifferently given them. ‘Tertullian 
likewife reftrifts their Number to three: Tres am 
trims Diis parent magis potentibus *, eofdem Samotbra¬ 
ces exijlimant . Some Authors admit only two Cabiri, 
to whom they alfo give different Names-, for fome call 
them Jupiter and Bacchus, and others Coclus and Terra . 
The old Scholiaft upon Appollonius (5) affure$ us that 
Mnafeas reckoned three Cabiri , which he call’d 
'Act yjsfo, Axiok^U & a^io^gO*. Laftly, Bionyfwdorns 

adds 

(1) Chan. L. 1. c. 12. (2) De Ling. lat. 1 .4. 

(3) De Speft. (4) Iv<PuvcItx; 

(a) Selfai , Synt. 2. c. 4. derives the Origine of their Name, 
from Cabar, an Arabian God, whofe Worlhip, according to Bor - 
mils, after Nowrns, pafs’d from Arabia into Samolbrada. See Hornius 
Hill. Phil. L. 2. c. 4. 

(5) Upon the firit Book of the Arg. 
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adds a fourth, namely, Camillus , or Mercury, where¬ 
in he agrees with Herodotus. 

Bochart, who of all the Moderns has given the 
moft happy Interpretation of thefe Names, derives 
them from the Phmician Language, and thinks the 
firft denotes Ceres ; the fecond Proferpine ; the third 
Pluto ; and the fourth Mercury: The Arguments he 
brings for his Opinion are in the XII Chapter of the 
firft Book of his Canaan. Reland, who has made 
a learned Differtation upon the Cabiri (i), ad¬ 
mitting the Names of the four to be as I have given 
them, concludes they were the Gods of the Dead. 
That Ceres was the Earth, who receiv’d them ; Pluto 
and Proferpine the infernal Regions, where they came 
to dwell j and Camillus or Mercury , the God who 
conduced them thither. 

That the Reafon why the Greeks feldom give 
the Cabiri any other Name than that of the Sa- 
tnotbracian Gods, is becaufe their Worfliip having 
been propagated from Eaft to Weft, was efpecially 
eftahlifli’d in the Ifland of that Name, and in Imabros 
which is not far from it, as we learn from Stephanas, 
and as may be proved from its having been the 
Cuftom of thofe Times for moft Princes to travel 
thither, and for themfelves to be initiated into the awful 
Myfteries of thefe great Divinities. Accordingly we 
learn from Diodorus (2), that Cadmus went into that 
Country, and there married Harmonia or Hennione, 
after having participated in thofe Myfteries. Or- 
pbciis, Hercules , Cajtor and Pollux , and fome of the 
Argonauts likewife made a Journey thither, to fulfill 
a Vow they had made in time of a great. Storm, as 
ftiall be fa id in another Place (3). Agamemnon, 
Uiyjfes , and the other Heroes of the Trojan War, 

were defirous to receive the fame Honour, as we 
have it from Hiftorians (a). Macrobius informs 

us 

(0 Differ. MHccL ( 2 ) Lib. 5 . 

(3) Hiftory of the Argonauts. 

i a ) See Diodorus> Apollonius, Plutarch in Alexander, Saidas, &c« 
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us (1), that T drquinius, the Son of Demaratus the Co¬ 
rinthian, was alfo initiated into thofe Myfteries, as 

J ike wife Philip the Father of Alexander the Great, 
and feveral others. The Athenians who, according to 
Herodotus , were the fir ft who receiv’d the My Series 
of Samothracia , fent their Children thither to par< 
take of the fame ; and in this they were imitated by 
the other People of Greece . Terence in his Phormio 
(2 ) alludes to this Cuftom. “ When the Mother is 
delivered, fays he, how many Prefents muft be made 
which /he appropriates to herfelf. One when the 
Child is born ; another on the Day of celebrating the 
Nativity j a third at the Ceremony of Initiation, 
Donatus , expounding this Paffage of the Poet, fiiyshe 
alludes to the Cuftom of fending the Children at a 
certain Age to Samothrace, there to be initiated, as 
we are told by Apollodorus . 

What led them to this Pradtice was not only the 
Notion they had of receiving great Affiftance from 
the Gods Cabiri in dangerous Expeditions, efpecially 
when expos’d to Storms, as we learn from the Scho- 
liaft on Apollonius , but likewife the high Reputation 
thofe were in who had participated in thofe Mylteries, 

as Diodorus Siculus afferts. 

We learn from the Ancients what were the 
Ceremonies in ufe upon this Occafion. The Perfon 
to be initiated was feated on a Throne, had a Crown 
of Olive fet upon his Head, his Belly bound with a 
purple Ribband, and the reft of the initiated danced 
around him (a). 

The Myfteries of the Cabiri , and of the Sawothra- 
cians , were in high Veneration •, and fince thofe Iftan- 

ders had learned the Wodhip of the Phenicians and 
Egyptians (£), ’tis not improbable that all were pro¬ 
hibited 

(1) Sat. 1 . 3. c. 4. (2) Ac. i.Sc. x. v. 15. 

(a) See Plato Dial, of Entlydcnius ; Dion Chryf. Orat. 12. 
Proclus 1 . 6 . c. 13. &c. 

(< b ) As the Greeks were unacquainted with their Original, they 
gave out that Jupiter had inftituted thofe Myfteries in Honour of 
one of his Sons; or of one Eiion. as he is called by Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, ddmonit. ad Grates* 
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hibited to enter their Temple, at leaft their San&uary, 
except the Priefts; as Herodotus tells us it was with 
regard to that of the Cabin in Egypt (i); and it 
feems they took particular Care not to expofe the 
Images of thole Divinities to the profane View of 
Spectators, as the Egyptians had done to Cambyfes. 
Accordingly Paufanias having mentioned the Cabiri 
of Greece, makes Apology for being obliged to be 
filent with Refpett to their Myfteries. Stephanas ( a) 
informs us that there was in the Ifland of Samothrace 
a Cave called Zerinthus , confecrated to the Cabiri, 
wherein, if we believe Lycophron (b) and Saidas , 
they offered up Dogs to Hecate . That Goddefs, 
who was often confounded with Proferpine, Ceres or 
Terra, was of the Number of the Cabiri, as has been 
laid. But what made thofe Myfteries ftill more ve- 
verable is, that the Priefts in their Ceremonies ufed a 
ftrange obfolete Language, as we learn from Dio¬ 
dorus {c)\ and there is no Doubt but it was that of 
the ancient Pbenicians who had fettled in that Ifland, 
and brought thither the Worth ip of the Cabiri . Ac¬ 
cordingly we read in Hefycbius , that the Priefts of 
thofe Gods were called Coes , a Word derived from 
the Hebrew Cohen , which imports a Priejl . 

This undoubtedly is the true Account of the Gods 
Cabiri and their Worfhip ; and I cannot be of Vof- 
f;u* s Mind (aj, who thinks we are to underftand 
by that Name only the Minifters of the Gods, as the 
Citreies and the Da Ft ill of Crete , and the Corybantes 
of Phrygia . And yet what that learned Writer 

fays 


COL. 5. 

Stnham 75, dc Urblbm. The Scholia ft upon A Hcander fays 
theikmc, as alfo in the Defcription of Samotbracia , L. 13, 
of the D hr;(iacks. OwV fpecks to this Purpofe L. I. of bis TriJUa, 
Jndelevi vento Zcunthia littora naftis, 

Threiciam tetigit fella carina Samon. 

(£} Zerintlm Antrum immo.ne Canicid<e Deer. Lvcoproii m Oafs, 
vers 77. ex Correfticne Bocharti, loc. cit. Sec the Scholiaft on 
that Poet, who proves the Canicida Dea to be Hecate. 

(f) Kabaerur.t autem Indigens Linguam veterem fibi propriam, 
cujas in Sacrificih hoaieque molta Servantur. Died. lib. 5. 

(c) De Idol L. I. c. 57. 
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fays is not without Foundation: For Firft , the Cabiri 
were Frequently called Camilla which imports Mini• 
fters. Secondly , The Priefts of Cybele> or the Cory - 
bantes , were alfo denominated Ctfizrz, from.a Moun¬ 
tain of that Name in Phrygia: But I could not but 
give into the Teftimony of all Antiquity, which reck¬ 
ons the Cabiri in the Number ofthemoft venerable 
Gods, and diftinguifhes them very plainly from the 
Minifters who had the Charge of their Worfliip ; 
nor could I help differing from Strabo (1) who is 
for confounding the Curetes , as fome Authors have 
done, with the Corybantes and the Cabiri. 

We are alfo to obferve that they who reckon 
C aft or and Pollux > Jafion and Dardanus , in the Num¬ 
ber of the Cabiri , are certainly miftaken ; and what 
may have led them into this Error is, that thefe 
Heroes had got themfelves initiated into the Myfte- 
ries of thofe ancient Divinities; and the laft had 
perhaps brought their Worlhip into Phrygia , with 
that of Cybele, who was the fame with ft err a, or 
Proferpine , and the Chief of the Cabiri^ as we learn 
from Varro (2). The Worfliip and Ceremonies of 
that Goddefs paffed from thence into Italy , whi¬ 
ther Eneas brought them with his Houfhold Gods, 
who according to Macrobius and Varro , were die 
fame with the Gods Cabiri (3): And this Opini¬ 
on wants not Probability, fince, as fhall be faid 
when we come to the Pat aid , the Figures of all 
thofe Divinities very much refembled thofe of the 
Penates . 

Nothing was more celebrated in Antiquity than 
the Myfteries of Samothrace , or of the Cabiri , as 
appears from the Zeal that People had to be initi¬ 
ated into them; but the Authors who were able to 
inflrud us in the Ceremonies that were there prafri- 
fed, withheld by I know not what religious Awe, 
dare not enter particularly into the Subjeft. By 
good Fortune they have only concealed from us 
the Knowledge of thofe fcandalous Rites that ac- 

compariy’d 

(1) L. 10. (2) L. 10. )3) See Macrobius, Sat. L. 3. 
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company^ thofe Myfteries, over which we Ihould 
willingly draw a Veil, tho* they had difcovered 
them to us: Herodotus gives us fufficiently to know 
the Nature of them, fince, in that Paffage where he 
fays that the Pelafgi had brought the Myfteries of 
thofe Gods to Athens , he fays they had taught the 
Athenians to reprefent Mercury , one of the Cabiri 9 
in a Manner obfcene and quite indecent. Accord¬ 
ingly the Night-time was chofen for celebrating thofe 
Myfteries, as Cicero has it: Pratereo Samothraciam 9 
eaque que Lemni Ho Elurno aditu occulte coluntur (i). 

The Ancients owned other Cabiri, fome of 
whom, as fhall be faid immediately, were the Sons 
of Vulcan , and others the Sons of Mercury . Mer - 
cury himfelf, according to Herodotus {i\ was of the 
Number of thofe Gods, as alfo Ceres, who. was fur- 
named Cabiria, Prefer pine, Cybele, Prometheus , &c. 
For the Greeks who reduced every Thing to their 
own Religion, had a quite different Opinion of the 
Cabin from the Egyptians, from whom they had 
the Knowledge of them. The Tradition of the The¬ 
bans imported, as Paufanias has it (3): “ That 
€t there had once been a City among them, and 
tc Men called Cabin ; that Prometheus, one of them, 
“ and his Son Etneus, having had the Honour to 
<c lodge Ceres , the Goddefs committed to them 
tc a Bepofitum , and let them know what Ufe they 
“ were to make of it: The Thing itfelf is what I 
“ am not at Liberty to divulge. But this much we 
may take for granted, that the Myfteries of the 
Cabiri are founded upon this prefent which they 
c< had from Ceres.” 

“ When the Epigcni had taken Thebes , fays the 
feme Author, the Cabiri having been expelled by 
“ the Argives, the Worlhip of Ceres Cabiria was 
interrupted for a long Time. Sometime after 
“ Pelarge the Daughter of Potneus, and IJlmias her 
16 Hufband reftored it, but at the feme Time they 

trans- 


(0 Denat Deor. L. 1. 
{3) In Beoi. c. 25. 


(2) See below. 
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“ transferred it to a Place called Alexiares, without 
“ the ancient Limits where it had been inftituted. 
“ Forthwith Eelondes and the other Cabiri whom the 
“ War had difperfed, met together in this Place. 
“ To conclude, the Religion of the Cabiri and 
“ the Sanctity of their Ceremonies never have been 
“ violated with Impunity.*’ 

Thus far Paufanias, who would feem to confound 
the Minifters of the Cabiri with the Gods themfelves 
who bore that Name: But Greece is not the Place 
where we are to fearch into the true Original of 
thofe Gods. ’Tis to Egypt we muft have Recourfe, 
fince we read in Herodotus ( i) that they were the 
Sons of Vulcan, the eldeft of their Gods, and that 
they had a Temple at Memphis. Accordingly, this 
Author having given an Account of Cambyfcs's Be¬ 
haviour in the Temple of Vulcan, adds that he en¬ 
ter’d likewife into that of the Cabiri, to which none 
but the Prieft was allowed to have Accefs; and that 
after having made a Jeft of thofe Gods, he ordered 
them to be burnt. 

The Pelafgi, who doubtlefs were acquainted with 
thefe Gods by Means of the Egyptians, or which 
comes to the fame, by the Priefteffes of Dcdona, 
eftablilh’d their Worlhip in Samothrace, and from 
thence among the Athenians-, but no doubt they 
blended their Myfteries with feveral Obfcenities un¬ 
known to the Egyptians, fince the fame Herodotus , 
in the Paflage where he fays the Greeks had received 
from the Egyptians moft of the Ceremonies of their 
Religion (2), intimates that we were to except their 
fcandalous Manner of reprefenting Mercury, which 
they got from the Pelafgi, who after having put it 
in Praftife in Samothrace, communicated it to the 
Athenians, whence it was afterwards propagated to 
the reft of Greece. “ They who are initiated, fays 
“ lie, into the Myfteries of the Cabiri, which the 
“ Satnothracians celebrate, and which they have 

commu- 


(1) L. 3. c. j. 


(2) L. 2, c. 51. 
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to 

cc communicated to the Pelafgi , know well enough 

“ the Truth of what I advance.” 

There was no Place in the World where the Wor- 
Ihip of the Cabiri became more famous than in 
Samoibrace , where the Pelafgi had eftablifh’d it. 
There it was that thofe hideous Myfteries were ce¬ 
lebrated, which got their Name from the fame 
Ifland, and were called Orgies too. The Obfceni- 
ties that accompany’d thofe Myfteries muft needs 
have been very abominable, fince, as we have al¬ 
ready feen, the Ancients who were led to mention the 
Cabiri and their Worfliip, proteft that they durft 
not reveal them. Paufanias (i), after having told 
us that the Temple which the Cabiri had in Beotia 
was only feven Stadia from the facred Grove of 
Ceres, Cabiria , and Prefer pine, fubjoins, The Reader 
mil pardon me if 1 don’t fatisfy his Curiofity about 
the Cabiri, nor as to the Ceremonies of their IVorJhip , 
and of that of Cybele, &c. S. Clemens of Alexan¬ 
dria, in order to combat Paganifn with more Ad¬ 
vantage, thought fit to reveal a Part of thofe hor¬ 
rid Rites •, but as what he fays can anfwer no 
fuch Purpofe now, I cannot be blamed for fuppref- 
fing it. 

Arnobius informs us (2) that in the Celebration of 
thofe Myfteries, they flew one of the initiated; 
probably to offer him in Sacrifice to the Cabiri: Ob - 
Imoni etiam Corybantia facra donentur , in quibus fane - 
turn illud Myfterium traditury Prater trucidatus a 
Fra tribus. Firmicus feems to have copied Arnobius 
when he tells us that in the Myfteries of the Corybantes , 
Murt'ner was honoured, it having once happened 
that one of the initiated was flain on that Occafion 
by two of his Brethren. IVhosver , continues he in 
another Piace, has a Mind to Jhed the Blood of hjs 
Brother , max participate in the Myfteries of the Cory¬ 
bantes. 




bantes ( a) % But without pretending to juftify thole 

Myfteries, I am of Opinion that the Faft related by 

Jrnobiusy and after him by Ftrmicus , refers to an Ac¬ 
cident that had happened in the enthuflaftick Fury of 
fome of the initiated who had killed their Brother, 
And indeed there is nothing like this to be found 
in the ancient Hiftorians. This only is certain, 
that Perfons guilty of Homicide, went to Lemnos 
to be expiated from that Crime, as we learn from, 
Hefychius (i ). But waving this, the Feftival of 
the Cabin , inftituted at firft at Lemnos , was adopted 
by the Inhabitants of ImWos , and then pafs’d into 
Greece , efpecially to Thebes , where it became very 
famous (b). 

In fine, the laft Queftion we are to exafhine is 
whether we are to confound the Cabiri with the Cory - 
bantes y the Curetes , the Id<ei Dafiy!i> and the Tel- 
chines: And here we muft freely own that many 
Ancients do not diftinguilh them from one another. 
Strabo, in the Paflage I have quoted, gives the Senti^ 
ment of Scepftus and of fome other Authors, who main¬ 
tain it-, and among the Moderns, Vojfius and 
Alton have followed the fame Opinion. For ttiy 
Part, I think we are to diftinguilh'them, and my 
Reafons are thefe. Fir fly Sancho?iiathon 9 Herodotus , 
PherecydeSy and Nonnus , who fpeak of the Cabiri. 
and give their Genealogy, make mention neither 
of the CorybanteSy Daftyli, nor Curetes . According 
to all the Ancients the Cabyrl were of the Number 
of the great Gods: Now, no fuch Thing is faid 
of the Corybantes or of the others now mentioned. 
The Account which the belt Authors give of the 
Daffyli is, that they were Natives of the Ifland of 
Crete\ that they were the firft who found out the 

Vol* II. G Art 


(a) In facris Corybantium parricidium colitur; nam unus fratef 

a duobus interremptu6 eft.Qui Fraternum defiderafc 

Sanguinem, Corybantium fcquatur inliitutum,. Firmicus de eor^ 
prof Rel 

(i) On the Word Kojk. 

(bj See Meuriius, Gracia Fcr. L. 4. on the Word KABEIPIA* 
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Art of forging Iron, after the burning of mount 
Ida: An Event which makes one of the Epochs in 
the Parian Marbles; in fine, that they were five 
in Number, as their Name, derived from the Fingers 
of the Hand, undeniably proves. Sure this Notion 
of them is nothing like what is given of the Cabiri 
by Sancboniathon , Herodotus y and the other Ancients 
whom I have quoted. 

The Account given of the Curetes , that they had 
the Care of Jupiter in his Infancy, who made it their 
Eufinefs to hinder his Cries from being heard, by 
clalhing upon their Spears, and dancing about him, 
by no Means agrees with what Antiquity relates of 
the Cabiri . 

As for the Corybantes , thefe were Priefts of Cybele , 
who in the Myfteries of that Goddefi leap’d and 
danced about her, and made a wild kind of Noife 
with their Arms. The Tel chines were accounted a 
Sort of Wizards, who travelled the Country to tell 
Fortunes, and to attraft the Admiration of the Po¬ 
pulace, who are always apt to admire what carries an 
Air of marvellous. 

But, it will be faid, the Myfteries of Samthrace , 
or of the Cabiri , are frequently called the Myfteries 
of the Corybantes, as we have feen in the fame Au¬ 
thorities I have made ufe of. This is the very 
_ ■ 

Thing that poffibly has milled the Authors I am 
now confuting. The Corybantes were the Minifters 
of thofe Myfteries, not only at Lemnos and at Imbros y 
but alfo throughout ail Phrygia and elfewhere: 
What wonder then that they have been indifferently 
called the Myfteries of die Cabiri , or the Myfteries 
of the Corybantes ? ’Tis therefore certain that we 
muft r.ot confound the Cabiri with the Corybantes , 
the DaByiiy &c* nor miftake for thofe Gods who 
were lb highly reflected in Antiquity, the Mini¬ 
fters of their Worfhip ; Minifters who by their Con¬ 
duct made themfelves extremely defpicable. We 
ftiall fpeak at more Length of thefe Corybantes in 
the H iftory of Cybele , whole Minifters they were. 

But 




But what lhall we think of an ancient Infcripti- 
on quoted by M. Alton, whereby it appears that the 
Cabin were confounded with the Diofcuri? Caius, 
the Son of Caius an Acarnanian, who was made Priejt 
of the great Gods Diofcuri Cabiri, erefted this Mo¬ 
nument in the Tear when Dionyfius was Archon af¬ 
ter Liciicus. I faid, and ’tis another Queftion yet 
to be examined, that the Cabin were fometimes 
confounded with the Diofcuri , and with the Anaces 
or Anattes ; a Sentiment adopted by the Antiquary 
now quoted, and which he endeavours to prove 
from the Paffage in Cicero 1 have cited in this Chap¬ 
ter: But ftill I am of Opinion they are to be diftin- 
guifh’d from one another, as their Genealogies prove. 
According to Cicero, the Anaces and the Diofcuri 
were Sons of Jupiter the Ancient: The Egyptians gave 
thole Gods Vulcan for their Father * and the Phenicians 
Sydik. I know that, according to feveral learned 
Moderns, this Sydik was the fame as that ancient 
Jupiter \ but what ground had they to think fo ? 
for my Part I know none. BeRdes the Author 
whom I have now quoted, names thofe three Anaces, 
fritopatreus , Eubuleus , and Dionyfius , but we fee 
the Ancients give quite different Names to the Ca¬ 
bin , as we fhall fhew at greater Length in the fol¬ 
lowing Chapter. 


C H A P. IX. 

Of the Anaces or Anaftes. 

S Evcral Authors, among whom are Plutarch (i) 
Theodoret (2 ) and others, reckon among the 
Gods of this Order, none but Cafior and Pollux , the 
two Dio/corides or Sons of Jupiter (f), whole Hif- 
tory fhall be given when we come to the Argo¬ 
nauts, whom they accompany’d to the Conqutft 
of the golden Fleece j But Cicero , more exaft in 

G 2 this 


(1) InThefeo. 

(3) 'AWWfo/' 


(2) Gnecarum A‘fie£L I. 8 . 
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this Matter, fpeaks of three Sorts of Anaces : The 
firft were the Sons of an ancient Jupiter , King of 
Athens , and of Proferpine , their Names Tritopatreus , 
Eubuleus , and Dionyfuis *, the fecond were the Sons 
of the Third Jupiter and *, thefe were Caftor 
and Pollux , The laft were Aleo and Melampus 
Emolus , the Sons of Atreus (a), Some Ancients reck¬ 
on a much greater Number of them, fince they con¬ 
found them with the twelve great Gods. Accord- 
ingly Paiifamas tells us that Hercules , after having 
pillaged to be avenged of Augias , fet up fix 
Altars to the twelve great Gods or Anaftes , fo that 
there were two of thefe Gods for each Altar. The 

r 

ancient Scholiaft upon Pindar names fome of thefe 


AnaSes ; but the Paffage where he Ipeaks of them, 
is too much corrupted for one to draw any Certain¬ 
ty from it. 

Authors are not agreed about the Etymology of the 
Name given thefe Gods. Plutarch thinks it was gi¬ 
ven to the Tyndarides , either upon Account of their 
having procured Peace (b), or becaufe they had been 
placed among the Stars *, which makes Horace fay, 
Sic Fratres Helens lucida Sidera ( i), or for other no 
better Reafons (c). 

Take the Paffage from Plutarch , according to Mr. 
Dacier’s Tranflation. ct Caftor and Pollux being Maf- 
ters in Athens, demanded only to be initiated. 
<c They were therefore admitted into the Fraternity 


“ or die great Myfteries, 


after having been before 

“ adopted 


(a) etiam apud Graces multis modis numerantur. 
Primi tres, qui apeilantur Anaces, Athenis ex Jove Rege antiquif- 
fimo & Proferpina nati, Tritopatreus, Eubuleus, Dionyfius. Se- 
cundi, Jove tertio nati & Leda, Caftor Sc Pollux. Tertii dicuntur 
a nonnullis Aleo Sc Melampus Emolus, Atrei Filii, qui Pelope na- 
tus fhit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. III. 

(b) Sed hie, (Plutarchus) arbitratur pofle etiam ex eo Nbmen 
viaeri, quia prccurarint dvoyjU five inducias; B vel ab hoc 
eft fiipra, quia in Carl is infpiciuntur. Voffius de Idol. L. I. C. xiii. 

(i) L. i. Od. 3. 

(c) Putabat Euftathius in Odyff. L. I. cts mkcL{ vocatos, quia 

Grace’c Vf&yjet dicunt pro Curiofe. Vollius. Loc. cit. 





IX. explain'd by History. 

44 adopted by Aphidnes , as Hercules had been by Py- 
44 Hus. They had divine Honours paid to them, 
44 and were defigned Anaces , either from having put 
44 an End to the War, or becaufe they had taken fo 
44 great Care of the Athenians, that altho* the City 
44 was full of Troops, yet no Body in it had received 
44 the fmalleft Injury ; for this Word is derived from 
44 a Term which fignifies to protect, to be careful , and 
44 perhaps from thence Kings have been called Anattes, 
44 as being Protestors, or Fathers of their People. 
44 There are fome however who tell us, that this 
44 Name was given to the fyndaridce upon Account of 
44 their Conftellations, which appear in the Heavens; 
44 for the Athenians call Anecas and Anecatben , what 
44 others call Ano and Another, Above (a)” What¬ 
ever be in that, Caftor and Pollux were indeed 
very juftly taken into the Number of the Gods Anattes , 
for the Reafon which I fhall give afterwards; but they 

were not the foie nor the moft ancient Gods of that 
Name, which was not known to the Greeks till the 
Arrival of the Phenicians, among whom the Def- 
cendants of Anak (who had reign’d at Aril , ox Hebron, 
as we fee in Jofhua (b), were famous, as we lhall 
obferve in the Hiftory of the Giants. Inachus was 
of that Race. There is even a great deal of Pro¬ 
bability that Inachus was not the proper Name of 
him who conduced the firft Colony into Greece , and 
that it was given him only in Allufion to Anak ; 
but we fhall difculs this Point more particularly in 
another Place. Further, I am perfuadcd that Anaftes 
was not a Name given to all Kings in general (al- 
tho* in the Greek Language that Word properly im- 

G 3 ports 

(a) M. Dacier in his Note upon this PafTage of Plutarch , adopts 
the Etymology which derives the Word Anafies , from that which 
fignifies to take Care , and proves it by fome Authorities ; but it is 
more likely that it was a Foreign Word with Refpoft to Greece. • 

(b) Dcditous m Jofue Urbem Arbb Patris Ernie, ca eft Hebron.’ 
Jo£ xv. v. 13. And elfewhere lie fays: Nomen autm Hebrnnis 
olim juerat Cariatharbe: Hie fucrat Homo inter Enacihos maximus. 

Jof. xiv. v. 15. 
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ports Kings (a ); but to fuch of Inachu? s Defcen- 
dams as diftinguilh’d themfelves by their illuftrious 
Deeds. 

Vcfjius is alfo firmly of Opinion, that the Name 
of the Gods Aunties was originally from Phenicia * 
but he thinks it had been brought into the Weft by 
Cadmus. , or by the Canaanites , whom JoJhua by 
his Conquefts had obliged to quit Phenicia , and 
who had retired into Greece ; and he adds, 
that the Spartiats who called themfelves Allies of 
Jfrael, as we learn from Jofepbus (1), were a Colony 
of the Canaanites , who were moftly defended from 
Abraham by Hagar and Keturah: And this is the 
Reafon why the moft famous of the Greek Anaties 
were Caftor and Pollux , Natives of Sparta , the La* 
csdemcnians having given them that Name to ho¬ 
nour the Memory of Anak 9 s Defendants, of whom . 
they had heard fo many wonderful Stories. *Tis cer¬ 
tain the Greeks had fome Knowledge of this Anak* 
who is mentioned in the facred Books, and knew 
he had been a Man of an extraordinary Stature, 
and the Father of the Giants. What Paujanias relates 
of the Giant Ajlerius , is a Proof of it. Over against 
Miletus, fays that Author (2), is the IJland Lade, 
which feparates itfelfinio two other /mail IJlands , one 
of them called\ Afterius, becauje AfteriusV Tmb is 
there. He was the Son of Anax who is faid to have 
been the Son of the Earth. The Body of Afterius is no 
hfs than ten Cubits in Length . I fhall only add, that 
it is no ftrange Thing to hear the Greeks giving out 
that Anak or as they called him Anax* was the Son 
of the Earth ; this was the Original they aferibed to 
thofe oi whom they had only an imperfeft Knowr 

ledge. This, I think, is the moft probable Account 
of the Gods Anaties , fo noted among the Greek Poets. 

We 

(s) Amices, Usges. Homer gives this Name to moft: of his Gods 
and Kings, to denote the Care which they took of their People 5 
and we find it upon feveral Medals: It comes fi om the Word dvqMv . 

Regn0. 

(i) Ant I.12. (2) Jn Att.c. 35. 
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We come next to the Gods Pataici, who have the 
fame Original. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the Gods Pataici. 

ft 

T H E Pataici or P atari, for this Name i$ 
either Way pronounced, were, according to 
Hefychins (a), Phenician Gods, whofe Statues ufed 
to be fet up upon the Sterns of Ships. If we credit 
Herodotus they had a great deal of Refemblance, as to 
their Figures at lead, to little Pygmies; and they 
were fo ugly that they provoked the Scorn of Cain - 
byjes, when he enter’d into the Temple of Vulcan in 
Egypt . The Account given of them by that ancient 
Hiftorian is as follows. “ Carnhfes having one 
“ Day enter’d into the Temple of Vulcan , offered 
“ a thoufand Infults and Indignities to the Image 
“ of that God, becaufe it refembled thofe Gods whom 
<s the Phenicians call Pataici , and which they fet 
<c upon the Prows of their Ships. By the Way, I 
“ would inform thofe who have not feen them, that 
“ they are made like Pygmies . He enter’d alfo into 
u the Temple of the Cabiri , to which none are al- 
“ lowed Accefs, but the Pried; and he ordered all 
“ the Statues that were there to be burnt, after hav- 
“ ing made a Jed of them ; for they relemble thofe 
“ of Vulcan , from whom they fay the Cabin are 
“ defeended.” Upon which we may remark, Firjl, 
That the Statues of the Gods Pataici and of the 
Cabiri , had a great Refemblance to one another, 
and that among the Egyptians Vulcan , the mod 
ancient of their Gods, was represented as they were, 
as were alfo, in latter Ages, the Gods Penates a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans . Secondly , That He¬ 
rodotus is midaken, when he fays the Phenicians fet 

G 4 .up 

* 

(a) XletraiiLoi, Dii Phsnices, quos Jlaiuunt ad Put pcs Naviua, 
Heiychius Vtrbo Ucctaikoi 3 Suidas, Barpccration, and Phavorinus 
fay the fame Thing. 
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up their Gods Pataici upon the Prows of Ships, 
whereas it was upon the Sterns, as Hejychius , Sui- 
das (a), and after them Scaliger and Bochart (b) 
agree *, and neither the Pbenicians nor the Greeks , to 
whom this Cuftom was communicated, ever inverted 
that Order. Accordingly they always placed upon 
the Stern the Image of one of thefe Gods, who was 
reckoned the Patron and ProteCtor of the Ship, which 
makes Perfms fay (i j, Ingentcs de puppe Dei, and 
Ovid , 

Accirit £s ?piSos Puppis adunca Deos (2). 

Whereas they put nothing upon the Prow but the 
Figure of fome Animal or of fome Monfter, which 
derived its Name to the Ship ; which is thus exprefs’d 
by Ovid. 

Navis £5? a pfta Cajjide nomen babei. 

For this realon they had a Cuftom of adorning 
the Stern with Flowers and Garlands, as the Place 
confecrated to the Divinity by whom it was pro¬ 
tected, as we learn from Virgil: 

Puppibus £5? lesti Nantes impofilere coronas (3). 

Which w T as never practiced as to the Prow, where 
was only to be feen the Figure of fome Animal which 
had no Tide to fuch Homage. 

If you ask the Origine of this Name, I anfwer, 
our moft learned Authors derive it either from the 
Hebrew, or the Pbenician . The learned Scaliger will 
have it to be from the Hebrew Word Patacb, in - 
fculpere to ingrave; but Bochart (r) derives it from 
Batacb, ccnfidere to put truft or to confide in ; ei¬ 
ther of which Etymologies perfectly agrees to the 
Ufe which the Pbenicians, and after them the Greeks 
made of the Gods Pataici . 

I fhali 

(<?) Tiz 7 £V/jm Pbemdis in Puppibus collocati. 

(1) Sat. 6. (2) Epift. Farid. (3) Geor.Lib. 1. 

(£) Aliud TuSela, aliud 'rd.p&anfj.a, infigne Navis; iliius Locus 
fcrpctiau in Puppe, hujus inprora fuit. Bochart. Chan. L. II. C. ill, 
Scaliger fays the fame Thing. Can. Cbron. 

(c) Bochart , Chan. 1 . 2. c. 3. proves that the Phenicians and 
Hebrews often changed the P into B, and pronounced Batach in- 
iiead of Paiacb , and Bataici inflead of Pataici. 

Confult upon this Article Selden, de Diis Syriis. Synt. 2. c. t6. 



Chap. XI; 

I fliall only add further, that the Ufage of giving 
Ships the Names of‘Animals reprefented upon the 
Prow, was very ancient; accordingly we fee Virgil 
names thofe which compofed Mnea? s Fleet, the 
Centaur, the Whale, (Ac. 


V 

explain'd by History 


8p 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Gods Palici. 


M ACROBIUS (i ), in that Pafiage of his 

Saturnalia , where he makes an Encomium on 
Virgil’s Erudition, who had the Art of interfperfing 
his Works with feveral Pieces of the Greek Hiftory, 
quotes among other Paflages of that great Poet, the 
Verfes in the ninth Book of the Eneicl: 

. S ymctia dram 

Flumina, ubi placabilis ara Palici (2). 

And fays no Roman Author has defcribed thefe 
Gods fo known in Sicily ; that JEfcbyles , the Sicilian 
Poet, in his Tragedy intitled JEtna, is the firft who has 
given their Original, to this Effeft (a). 

It was near the River Symetba , in Sicily, that Ju¬ 
piter fell in Love with a Nymph call’d /Etna, others 
name her Thalia, who,to conceal from Juno the Know¬ 
ledge of her Intrigue, and to efcape her Vengeance, 
entreated her Lover to hide her in the Bowels of 
the Earth ; which Requeft fhe obtained ; and when 
the Time of her Delivery was come, there fprung 
from the Earth two Children, who were called Palici, 
as you would fay, fprung from the Earth into which 
they had been convey’d (b). Thefe two Children were 

afterwards deify’d. 

But this is a mere Fable founded upon the Equivo¬ 
cations of the Name of thefe Divinities. This was the 
ordinary Refource of the Greeks , when they would 

trace 

(l)L. 5. 19. (2) jEn. 9. V. 5S;. 

(a) Macrobius in this Chapter confirms all that is faid of the 

Palici, by Tefti monies not only from JE[chyles, but alfo from Callias^ 

Philemon and Xenaggras. 

(b) Palid, ttrro re moat kichai Macrob. loc. cit. 
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trace the Original of their Gods, they invented Stories 
upon the frivolous Foundation of the Etymologies of 
a Language which they did not underftand: And the 
Fable which we are here explaining, is a manifeft 
Proof of ir, fince the Worlhip of the Gods Palict 
came from Pbenicia, as their Name leaves no room 
to doubt. 5 Tis very probable that it comes from 
the Hebrew Word Palichin , which fignifies Venerable , 
as Bocbart proves (a) which the Poet Mfchyles, from 
whom MacrcVius has borrowed the Fable, feems to 
infinuate, when he faid Jupiter ordered the Gods 
Palici to have the Title of Venerable given them. 
Hefycbius alfo confirms the happy Conjefture of Bo- 
chart, fince he fays Air anus, ^hofe Name is like- 
wife Pbenician, was Father of the Palm ; for I can 
hardly think the Reader will give into the ridiculous 
Error of fome of the Learned, who are of Opinion 
that it ought to be read in Hefycbius, Adrian inftead 
of Air anus, as if that Roman Emperor, who was not 
deify *d till forty Years after the Coming of Chrift, 
could be the Father of thefe ancient Divinities, whofe 
Worlhip was celebrated in Sicily many Ages before 
he was bom ; and give his Name to the River Ad- 
rams, which went by it long before. 

This Airanus, in fliort, whom Hefycbius makes to 
have been the Father of the Pallet, contrary to the 0- 
pinion of Mfcbyles, who afierts they vizrzJuptteVs Sons, 
is a God unknown out of Sicily ; thus there is reafon to 
think that he was the lame Adramelech , who is 
mentioned in the Books of Kings, and whofe Name 
imports a Magnifcent King, and that his Wor¬ 
lhip, as alfo that of the Palici, was brought into 
that Illand by the Syrian or Pbenician Colonies, 
who fettled there; This is what we learn from 
Bocbart ( 1 ); and his Conjecture appears highly 
probable. For, in fine, we are to prefer to the Opinion 
of Hefycbius, who gives Airanus for the Father of the 

P alici, 

(a) Chan. I. 1. x. 28. This Word comes from Pekcb, cokre, 

oenerari. 

(i) Lee. dc. 
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j Politic th*t pf JEfchyle.s who makes themio Have 
been the Spns of Jupiter , and muft needs have known . 
the Antiquities of his Country, better than the Greek 
Lexicographer whom I have quoted, as being a Sicilian 
by Birth. 

But let that be as it will, the Palici were very much 
honoured in Italy, and Diodorus affures us (a) they 
had a Temple near the City Erice (b), revered both 
for its Antiquity, and for the wonderful Things that 
happened in it. Accordingly we are told by Macro - 
bins ( i), after Mjchiles and Diodorus , that there were 
near this Temple twafmall Lakes of boiling and ful- 
phurous Water, always full without overflowing, 

which were called Delli, and held in the higheft Ve¬ 
neration by the credulous People, who imagined that 
they were the Brothers of the Palici,, or rather that 
this was the Place whence they themfelves had fprung, 
when their Mother delivered them. A T ec longe iiide. 
lacus breves funt, fed immcnjum profundi , a quanta fca- 
turigine femper ebullientes , quos incola Crateras vocant , 

Nomine Dellos appellant , fratrefque eos Palicorum 
teftimant , & babentur in cultu maximo (2). Ovid like- 
wife defcribes them. It was near thefe two Pools that 
folemn Oaths ufed to be made, and there Contro- 
verfies were determined that could not otherwife be 
eafily decided. Thofe who were called to take this 
Oath, purify’d themfelves; and after having given 
Security to pay, if the Gods condemned them, they 
approached the Pools, and fwore by the Divinity who 
prefided over them. If their Oath was fincere, they 
went off unhurt; but Perjurers were puniflfd upon 
the Spot, as all Authors who have mentioned it, are 
agreed, 

Perque lacus altos & olentia Sulphure fertur 

Stagna Palicorum , ruptd ferventia ferrd (3), 

Et qui prafenti domitant perjura Palici 

Petl07'a fupplicio (4). tho* 

(a) Tanum hoc turn Anti quit ate, turn rcligiofa Viterations, quod 
in eo mult a <vera iff ftupenda eveniunt. Diod. Lib. 11. 

(h) It Hood upon a Mount of that Name, which is at this Day. 
Trajano Vecchio. (1) Loc. cit. (2) Loc. cit. 

(3) Ovid Me. 1 . 5. 40 j, (4) Sileus Italian. 
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tho* they are not quite agreed as to the Nature 
of the Punifhment. Macrobius will have it that they 
fell into one of the Lakes and were drown’d ; Quod 
ft fideliter faceret , difcedebat illcefus ; ft vero fubeffet 
jure jurando mala confidential mox in laeu amittebat 
vitam falfius Jurator (x). 

Pdemon afferts that they died fuddenly; Arifiotle 
and Stephanus fay they were confumed by a fecret 
Fire ; and according to Diodorus there were fome df 
them that loft their Lives (a ). 

Whether thefe different Punifliments were real, or 
only feigned to terrify Perjurers, as would feem from 
the Diverfity of thefe Opinions; ’tis certain that none 
approach’d thofe Pools and the Altars of thofe im¬ 
placable Gods (b) without a great deal of Terror, 
and the Place was a fecure Sanftuary for opprefied 
Slaves; their Mailers being obliged before they could 
get them back, to promife to treat them with more 
Humanity, which they religiouily obferved for Fear 
of bringing fome terrible Puniffiment upon them- 
felves. We muff not omit to obferve that the ancient 
Inhabitants of Sicily called thefe two Lakes Belli (i)> 
from an Arabick Word, which imports to make Dif- 
covery ; becaufe the Oaths taken there difcovered the 
Truth ; or, as is more probable, from the Hebrew 
Word Baal to draw out. I am inclined to adopt 
this Etymology, becaufe it feems to agree better with 
what Ariftotle fays upon the Oaths we have mentioned. 
According to that Philofopher, they wrote the Oath 
which they made to thofe Gods in the Form of a 
Note, which floated above if the Party fwore to a 
Truth *, but they funk to the Bottom of the Water, 
when he perjured himfelf. As the Cuftom of thofe 
Oaths came from the Eaft, as alfo the Worfhip of 
the Gods Palici , 5 tis very probable it was an Imi¬ 
tation 


(i) l\lacnb. ibid. 

(a) Solinus, Prifcianus , and Jfidorus tell as the fame thing of a 
Fountain in Sardinia; but they have confounded that Ifland with 
Sicily, which is not far from it, as Stf//ff£;Vwjuditioufly remarks. 

(b) So Macrobius calls them. 

(2; See Manrsbhis from Callias. 
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tation of what is written in the Book of Numbers , 
concerning, the Tryals of the Water that was given ; 
adulterous Women to drink; and the Punifhmencs,, 
mentioned by the Authors I have quoted, were no¬ 
thing elfe perhaps but a Tradition of what befelthofe» 
who were guilty of the Crime whereof they were ac- 
cufed (a). 

But here we muft add that the Temple of the Palici 
was not only venerable upon Account of all that I 
have been now faying, but alfo for the Prophecies 
that were delivered there from time to time. Ma- 
crobius , after Xenagoras , tells us that, Sicily being 
diftrefs’d with Famine, they confulted the Oracle of 
the Palici^ and were anfwered, that if they facrificed 
a certain Heroe, whom Authors don’t name, the 
Famine would ceafe; which accordingly happened.. 
The Sicilians , in Acknowledgment of this Bleffing, 
heap’d Fruits and Prefents upon the Altars of thofe 
propitious Deities; and this, according to Macrobius , * 
is what makes Virgil fay : > 

- Pinguis ara Palici (b) . 

Sty a gratia Siculi omne genus frugum congejferunt : 
in aramPalicorum. Ex qua Ubertace ara ipfa Pin¬ 
guis vocata eft { i). 

The Superftition was afterwards carried fo far as 
to offer up to thofe. Gods human Victims. But 
this barbarous Cuftom was at Length abolifli’d* and 
the Palici contented themfelves with common Of¬ 
ferings: ’Tis to this the ingenious Poet I have now 
quoted is alluding, when he fays, 

. .— - Placabilis ara Palici (c). 

Stephanas mentions the City and Fountain of the - 
.Palici) and Foreftus , a celebrated Hiftorian of Sicily, . 
informs us that the two Lakes, which we have fpoke 
of,. are at this .Day called Nephti . 

In 

• • * 

( a ) Trials by Fire and Water were long in Ufc, efpecially in 
France, even after the Eftabliiliment of Chriilianity. 

(b) Loc cit. 

(1) Mac. loc cit. 

(c) Ibid. 
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In this Article I have chiefly had recourfe to 
Macrobius, who feems to haYe taken what he fays 
of the Palici from the Sicilian Authors; for befides 
the Poet yE/cbyles, he cites likewifc Xenagoras and 
Callias who had written the Hiftory of Sicily. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the Gods of the Perfians. 

4 

I F we may give credit to Thomas Hyde , a learned 
Englijh Gentleman, who has compofed a Treatife 
concerning the Religion of the ancient Perfians (i)j 
a Work full of the moft profound Erudition, the Re¬ 
ligion of that People, of whom he tells us* fome Re¬ 
mains are ftill to be found in Afia , under the Name 
of Pbarfs or of Guebres , was much more refined 
than that of their Neighbours, nor did they worfhip 
vain Idols like them. They acknowledged only 
one fupreme Being, of whom Fire was the Symbol; 
and tho 5 they gave a religious Worfhip to that Ele¬ 
ment, yet it was only relative to the Divinity whom 
it reprefented. This Religion, which is called Ma- 
gifm, is ftill fubfifting in that Nation (2). 

But however learned the Remarks of that Author 
are, ’tis certain that Antiquity has ever reckoned the 
Perfians a People who adored, not only the Fire 
and the Sun, but alfo other Divinities. Herodotus ( 3) 
fays the Perfians believed the Fire to be a God, and 
that their Realon for not burning their dead, was 
that they would have thought themfelves guilty of 
Sacrilege, if a dead Body had been confumed by 
a God. Plutarch (4). fpeaking of the two Princi¬ 
ples Oromazes and Arimamus , the one good, and the 
other bad, adds that the Perfians , according to the 
Law of Zoroafter , worfhip’d Mithras , and * invoked 
him as the Mediator between thofe two Divinities. 

Befides, 


(2) See what has been faid of it in the third Book 

(3) L > c - 2 3 6- W Ifkk fcOfiri. 
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Befides, if this Mithras was the Sun, as we fhall 
prove hereafter, ’tis certain they adored that Lumi¬ 
nary, to whom they offered Horfes in Sacrifice, as 
Jujlin tells us from ‘tragus Pompeius: Salem mum 
Deum ejfe credunt , Equos ei Deo facratos ferunt ( i). 
The fame Author relates in what Manner Artaxerxes 
Mnemon obliged Afpafia, with whom he and his Son 
were both in Love, to become Prieftefs of the Sun. 
Herodotus, whom we have juft quoted, fays the fame 
Thing of the Maffagetes, a neighbouring People to 
the Perfians. There is therefore no doubt but that 
the Fire, or the Sun was adored as a God by that 
ancient People. He who is invoked as a Divinity; 
the Objeft of religious Worfhip, of Vows, Supplica¬ 
tions, and Prayers, is a God : Now the Perfians in¬ 
voked the Sun, offered Sacrifices to him, addrefied 
their Prayers to him, and had Priefts fet apart for his 
Service. If the Authorities I have now quoted are 
not fufficient to prove it, I might join to them 
that of Quintus Curtius, who tells us that Darius , up¬ 
on the Point of engaging with Alexander, to infpire 
his Troops with Courage, invoked the Sun, Mithras, 
and the Fire. Solem, Mithram, facruraque & drvi- 
num iKvocavit Ignem (2). 

The Perfians therefore worlhip’d the Fire as re- 
preienting the Sun, who was their great Divinity: 
But in order to give an abftradt of their ancient Re¬ 
ligion, we muft quote all that is faid of them by He¬ 
rodotus and Strabo, the two Ancients who feem to 
have been beft acquainted with that ancient People. 
“ This, fays the former of thefe Authors (3), is 
“ what I have learned concerning the religious Ce- 
“ remonies of the Perfians. They believe’tis not law- 
“ ful to have either Statues, Temples or Altars, and 
“ look upon thofe who ufe them as foolilh; and 
“ that becaufe they don’t think, as the Greeks do, 
“ that the Gods have a human Shape. They have 
“ a Cuftom of facrificing to Jupiter upon thehigheft 

“ Mountains, 

{2) Q^Cur. L. 4. c. 13. 


(1) L. 1. c. 10, 

( 3 ) C. 131. 
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‘ 4 Mountains, calling. Jupiter the vaft Expanfion of 
<c the.Heavens. They facrifice to the Sun, the Moon, 
u the Earth, the Fire, and the Winds; and thefe 
are the only Gods to whom they offered Sacrifices 
<4 from the earlieft Ages, befides thefe they have 
Cc learned from the Affyrians and Arabians to facri- 
fice likewife to Urania : The firft of thofe two Na¬ 
tions call this Venus Mylitta , the fecond, Alitta, 
and the Perfians call her Mitra (i). In their 
44 Sacrifices they ereft no Altars, kindle no Fire, 

and ufe neither Libations nor Cakes; But when one 

# 

“ is to offer Sacrifice, he leads his Viftim to a Place 
clean and pure, and implores the God to whom 
he is to offer, having upon his Head a Tiara en¬ 
circled with Myrtle. None is permitted to offer 
Sacrifice for himfelf alone; he muft pray for 
all the Perfians , and efpecially for the King. 
When the Sacrificer has offered the Viftim, and 
cut it into pieces, he lays it upon the moft tender 
Grals, efpecially upon what they call trefoil. The 
Parts of the Viftim being thus difpofed, the 
Magus , who aflifts in the Sacrifice, fings the 
Theogony, which the Perfians look upon as a 
Sort of Incantation ; and they are not permitted 
<c to facrifice without a Magus. Some Moments af- 

he who offered the Viftim carries off the 
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Flefh, and applies it to what Ufe he pleafes. 
all the Days of the Year, that which they obferve 
with moft Solemnity is the Day of their Nativity. 
Then the Rich roaft an Ox or a Horfe, a Camel or 
an Als, for a publick Entertainment; but the 
poorer Sort content themfelves with giving fome 
44 paultry Sheep.” 

The fame Author adds in the 138th Chapter of 
the fame Book, that the Perfians have alfo a high 
Veneration for the Rivers, into which they neither 
durft fpit, nor let fall their Urine. 5 Tis, no doubr, 
for the lame Reafon they are forbid to extinguifh 
Fire with Water, ufing nothing but Earth for that 

Purpofe, 


(0 Hat do!us writes this Name without the Afpiration. 




Purpofe, as you may fee in Mr. Hyde's Treatife, 
cited at the Beginning of this Chapter. 

Strabo, who had travelled into Cappadocia, a Country 
pretty near to Perfia , is very full upon the Religion 
of that ancient People (i); and what he lays of them 
ought to have the more Weight with us, ; that h6 
agrees in every Thing with’ the Author I have been 
copying. 44 The Perfians, fays he, have neither 
44 Statues nor Altars, but offer Sacrifice in high 
“ Places. They believe the Heavens to be Jupiter ; 

“ they worfhip the Sun, whom they call Mithras, (2) 

“ alfo the Moon, Venus , the Fire, the Earth, the 
44 Winds and the Water. The Place where they 
f c facrifice muft be pure, the Viftim to be offered 
44 is crown’d fg), and they pray over it by Way of 
44 further Confecration (a). When the Magus has cut 
44 it into Pieces, each of the Company takes his • 
44 Part of it, and they leave nothing for the Gods, 

44 believing that they require from them only the 
44 Soul of the Viftim ; we are told however, adds 
u he, that fometimes they throw aPart of the Fat 
44 into the Fire. They facrifice chiefly to the Fire 
44 and Water; to the Fire, dry Wood, whofeBark 
44 they take off, after having covered it with the 
44 Fat of Lard, and poured Oil upon it. They . 
44 kindle it, not by blowing, but by making wind 
44 with a Kind of Fan. If any one blew, or threw 
44 any Filth into it, he was to be pun idl’d with 
44 Death. Their manner of facrificing to the Wa- 
44 ter, continues Strabo, was thus. When they come 
44 near a Lake, a River, or a Fountain, they make 
“ a Ditch, and there .ftrangle the Viftim, faking 
44 great care that the Blood fpurt not out as far as 
44 the Water; for then all would be defiled. After 
44 this mixing tiie Fiefh with Myrtle and Laurel, 

Vol.IL H 44 the 

(1) L. 15. p. 732, {2) Herodotus gives the fame Name, 

other wife writ, to Venus Urania. 

(3) A Circumftance not mentioned by Herodotus. 

(<z) Cafaubon has rcltored the true reading, by fubftituting 
Prayers, Pn cationes, for the Word Imprecations,, which Xilander 
had ufed in his Tranflation, 

w 
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“ the Priefts order them to be burnt; and after fome 
“ Prayers they pour Oil and Milk mix’d with Honey, 
“ not upon the Fire nor the Water, but upon the 
66 Earth. While the Priefts are faying Prayers, 
“ which laft a confiderable Time, they hold in 

their Hand a bundle of Tamarin. In Cappa- 
<c dochy where are to be found a great Number of the 
4< Perfian Magi , who are called Pyretbi , they ftrike 
cc not the Vidim with a Knife, but knock it down 
<c with a Club.” This Author, as we fee, con¬ 
founds the Religion of the Pcrfians , of whom he had 
heard, with that cf the Magi of Cappadocia whom 
he had feen, and with whom he had converfed. 
What I am going to quote from him concerning the 
Fire-Temples, oniv reipeds the laft. 

The Fire-Temples, which he calls tv^a7ua, were, 
•according to him, large Inclofures, in the middle 
whereof was an Altar. There the Magi preferved 
the Fire with the Allies, and went thither every Day 
to offer up their Prayers with the Bundle before men¬ 
tioned in their Hands, and their Head covered with 
Mitres, whofe Strings hung down over their Faces and 
Lips. This efpecially was the Pradice in the Tem¬ 
ple of Anaith and Omanus * for thefe two Divini¬ 
ties had their Temples, and the Statue of the Latter 
was carried with a great deal of Pomp and Cere¬ 
mony. This, lays Strabo , is what I have feen my 
fell (i). What he adds afterwards about the Vene¬ 
ration which that People had for Water, wherein 
they durft not even wafh their Hands, far lefs the 
Bodies of the Dead, nor throw any Filth into it, this 
he owns he had irom others. 

But not to infift on this, we may obferve by the 
by, that Strabo feems to contradid himfelf in the 
Paflage we have now quoted; for after he had faid 
in the Beginning, that the Persians had neither Tem¬ 
ples, nor Statues, he mentions afterwards both the 
Temple,* and Statues of Amanus and Anaith s but we 

may 

(i) Sec what is laid of Qmanus and Anahit in the following 
Chapter. 
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may juftify him, by faying that the firft Part of his 
Narration is to be underftood of the ancient and pri¬ 
mitive Religion of the Perfians , who had then neither 
Temples, nor Statues i and that the laft Part ref- 
pefts the Times when they had altered the Purity 
of the ancient Worlhip. The firft Part feems to 
be copied from Herodotus ; in the Latter the Author 
delivers what he himfelf had feen four hundred Years 
after: Now *tis no Wonder if in that Interval the 
ancient Religion of that People had undergone fome 
Change. The Faft itfelf is not to be doubted, fince 
Clemens of Alexandria (i) afierts, upon the Autho¬ 
rity of Berofus (2), that the Perfians , after a long 
Courfe of Years, had begun to pay divine Wor- 
fhip to human Statues •, a Pra&ife which was in¬ 
troduced by Artaxerxes the Son of Darius and Fa¬ 
ther of Ockus. It was he, continues that Author, 
who firft erefted at Babylon, Eclat ana, and Sitfa, 
the Statue of Venus Nanais, and by his own Exam¬ 
ple taught the Perfians, the Batlrians, and the Peo¬ 
ple of Damas and Sardes, that this Statue was to 
be worfhip’d as a Goddefs. 

’Tis true this Author feems to con trad i& Herodotus , 
who reports, as we have feen above, that the Wor¬ 
lhip of that Goddefs was known in Perfia in his 
Time, even when there were no Statues of the Gods 
in that Country ; but ’tis very pofiible that this Wor¬ 
lhip had been introduced before, and that the Prince, 
whom Clemens of Alexandria names, added to it 
Statues of that Goddefs, as Strabo has faid of thofe 
of Omamts and Anaitis. But let that be as it will, 

I believe it was very late before the Perfians had 
Temples and Altars: Hence doubtlefs the Fury which 
Xerxes exerted againft the Temples of Athens which 
he burnt: ’Tis indeed very credible that he intended 
to revenge himfelf upon the Athenians, by deftroying 
whatever they held moft liicred; but would he not 
alfo revenge the Injury done to the Gods, whom he 

. H .2 thought 

(1) In Protrcp. [2) B. 5. of his Chald. 


1 
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thought affronted by the Nature of that Worfliip 
which was paid to them in Greece ? 

The Greek Philofopers reafoned a great deal upon 
this ancient Religion of the Pcrfians *, and tho’ I 
will not warrant their Allegories, yet I cannot choofe 
but take fome Notice of them. After this Manner 
then did Celftts difcourfe of it, as we learn from On- 
gen (i). We fee, fays he, in the Doftrine of the 
Perfians , and in the Myftery of their Mithras , the 
Symbol of two celeftial Periods •, namely, that of the 
fix’d Stars, and Planets, and that of the Paflage 
which the Soul makes thro’ the Latter. This Sym¬ 
bol is a high Ladder, which reaches even to the 
eighth Gate. The firfr of theft Gates is of Lead, the 

fecond of Pewter, the third of Brafs, the fourth of 
Iron, the fifth of mixt Metal, the fixth of Silver, the 
feventh of Gold. The Perfians attribute the firft to 
Saturn , Lead denoting the Slownefs of that Planet 
in performirg its Revolution : The fecond to Venus y 
to which they compare the Softnefsand the Luftre 
of Pewter: The third, which is firm and folid, to Ju¬ 
piter: The fourth to Mercury , becaufe Iron and 
Mercury are good for general Ufe, and of vaft Ser¬ 
vice to the 'World: The fifth, which is of a mixt 
and unequal Nature, to Mars \ The fixth, which is 
of Silver, to the Moon *, the feventh of Gold, to the 
Sun. But is not ail this too fubtile and refined for 
the Genius of the ancient Perfians? 

According to the Doftrine which Zoroafter had 
taught, Plutarch , explaining the ancient Opinion of 
the two Principles, the one good, which was Light, 
the other bad, the Principle of Darknefs, fays, the 
ancient Perfians added a third which they termed 
Mithras . They invoke, continues that Author, the 
God Pluto and Darknefs, after this Manner. Hav¬ 
ing pounded in a Mortar the Plant called Omomi y 
they intermix with it the Blood of a Wolf juft facri- 
need, and carry this Compofition into a Place of 
obfeure Darkntff, where the Sua never (Hines. Befides 

this, 


(i) L. 6. contra Cclfum. 
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this, they have a Notion that feme Trees and Plants 
belong to the good Principle, and others to the 
Bad; and that among the Animals, the Dogs, the 
Birds, and the Hedge-hogs, are fubjeft to the Do¬ 
minion of the former of thefe two Principles; and 
that all fuch Animals as live in the Water, be-, 
long to the latter. Omnazes, according to them, 
continues Plutarch , is fprung from the pureft Light, 
and Arimanius from Darknefs; and thefe two 
Principles have always been at War with one a- 
nother. 

Such are the Teftimonies of the Ancients with 
Refpeft to the Religion of the Perfians . We might 
add orhers to them, but thefe are fufficient. Only 
we are to remark, that, notwithftanding the Variety 
that we find among them, they all agree at leaft 
in this, that this ancient People paid Adoration to 
the Sun and Fire. This is even what the learned 
Englijh Author, mentioned at the Beginning of this 
Chapter, allows j but at the fame Time he afferrs, 

that all thefe Authors are miftaken, when they fay 
that the ancient Perfians had Temples and Statues; 
but that learned Gentleman has not allowed himfelf 
to confider, that admitting the Worfhip of the 
Guebres at this Day to be as refined as he would have 
it, yet the primitive Reljgion of that ancient Peo¬ 
ple may pofiibly have received feveral Changes, as 
we have proved, and may have been improved in 
after Ages by fome of the Magi. The Changes that 
had befallen that fame Religion from Herodotus to 
the Time when Strabo lived, fully prove that others 
may have happened to it. But this whole P erf an 
Mythology will be better unfolded in the Hiftory 
of the God Mithras , whom I lhall fpeak of at full 
Length. 
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Article I. 

MITHRAS. 

Mithras 9 an ancient God of the Perfians, was not 

well known in Europe , till his Worfhip was brought 
to Rome ; which happened according to Plutarch (i) 
at the Time of the PiraticI: War. A. U. C. 687. 
? Tis from this Epoch, but more efpecially from the 
Time of the fecond and third Century of the Chrifti- 
an JEra , that the Worfhip and Myfteries of this Di¬ 
vinity were celebrated at Rome. Van Dale , who con¬ 
tends that the Worfhip of Mithras was not known in 
Greece and Rome till after the Coming of Jefus Cbrijt , 
had undoubtedly not confidered this Paffage in Plu¬ 
tarch's Life of Pompey. 

*Tis beyond doubt that the Romans took Mithras 
for the Sun, and worfhipp’d him as fuch ; this is evi¬ 
dent from the Infcriptions that are upon Monuments 
reprefenting this Divinity; Deo foil invioto My three: 
to the invincible God Mithras the Sun. This Epithet 
invincible is frequently given to the Sun upon other 
Monuments, and it denotes that Luminary to be the 
firft and as the Lord of all the reft. It would be 
needlefs to cite the Greek and Roman Authors, who 
afiert that this God reprefented the Sun : All of them 
agree to it; and their Sentiment being conformable 
to what we learn as to this from the Infcriptions tranf- 
mitted to us by Antiquity, leaves no room to doubt 
of it. Herodotus however, whom we have quoted 
above, aliedges that among the Perfians , Mithras ? 
whofe Name he writes without the Afpiration, was 
Venus Urania , and fubjoins that they had received 
his Worfhip from the AJfyrians and Arabians , the 
former of whom called him Mylilta , and the latter 
Alitta. But we follow the common Opinion, which 
makes that God the Sun, which is inconteftible, as to 
the Greeks and Romans at leaft. 

’Tis 


(i) Life of Pompey. 
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5 Tis a Misfortune that the Monuments of Mithras 
we have remaining, and which are very numerous, 
were all done in Italy , and that we have no Perfian 
Figure of that God : For I don’t think he is to be 
found among thofe which Chardin , and after him Cor - 
le Brun copied at Chilminear y which is reckoned 
to have been the ancient Perfepolis . Some Antiqua¬ 
ries, however, think he is to be feen in three of thofe 
Figures, reprefenting three Men with long Beardfc 
ftanding upright, having upon their Heads a kind of 
Bonnet, refemblinga Turban f* t at the Top. Thefe 
three Priefts plunge a Dagger into the Belly of three 
Animals, thought to be a Lyon, a Griffin and a 
Horfe ; as to the two firft there is no Difpute ; as to 
the third, it appears plainly from the Head and Feet 
to be a Horfe, but the Tail is different from that of 
that Animal. 

If the God Mithras was thus reprefented by the 
Verfians y the Romans y who derived from them his Wor- 
ffiip and Myfteries, muff needs have confiderably 
changed the Manner of chara&erizing him; for we 
have now extant feveral Monuments of that Divinity; 
which bear little or no Refemblance to that which we 
have now defcritfd. Thofe Monuments were moftly 
dug up at Antxirn , now Nettuno y and have been 
learnedly explained by Mr. Bella Torre , finceBiffiop 
of Hadria ( i). We find fome others in the Juflinian 
Gallery, and in other Antiquaries \ and together with 
thefe fome Infcriptions in Gruler . Ail thefe Images 
refemhle one another, only with this Difference, that 
fome bear more Figures than others. 

The firff, which alio appears the moft compoun¬ 
ded, was in the Houfe of Octavio Zeno. It reprefents 
a young Man. with a Phrygian Bonnet, a Tunick and 
a Cloak which rifes out fluttering from the left Shoul¬ 
der. This young Man holds his Knee upon a Bull 
that is ft retch’d on the Ground, and while he holds 

H 4 him 

4 

(1) Motw m. vet Antii, Rttna 17001114*0. 
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him muzzled with the left Hand, with his Right he 
plunges a Dagger into his Throat (a). 

On the right Side of this Monument are two Youths, 
whofe Habits and Caps are like thofe of Mithras , 
who is upon the Bull. Each of thefe young Men 
holds a Torch, the one rais’d up, the other with the 
lighted End directed downwards to the Ground. A 
Dog comes up to the Throat of the Eull, as to lick 
the Blood that flows from the Wound. Near the 
Dog is a Serpent ftretch’d at its full Length and 
without Aftion. A Lyon couchant by the Serpent, 
appears there likewife without any determined Aftion. 
Under the Belly of the Bull is a Scorpion grafping 
the Privities of the Bull in his two Claws. Before the 
Head of this Animal is a Tree, to which is faftned 
a lighted Torch, whence hangs the Head of an Ox. 
Behind Mithras is a Tree with a Scorpion, and a 
Torch, whofe lighted End is turn’d downwards. 
Higher up over againft the Head of Mithras is a 
Raven. 

The upper Part of this Bas-relief is alfovery An¬ 
gular. ’Tis a Series of Figures upon the fame Line, 
whereof the firft is a radiant Sun with Wings, in a 
Chariot drawn by four Horfes, which appear in vio¬ 
lent Agitation, and look towards the four quarters of 
die World: Near the Chariot is a naked Man, round 
whom a Serpent twines with four Wreaths from Foot 
to Head. After this you fee, three flaming Altars, 
and between thofe Altars three large fquare Vials ; 
then another naked Man, intwined like the firft, by 
a Serpent: This laft has Wings, and a Pike in his 
left Hand : The next Thing is four Akars, with as 
many Vials. The Moon in her Chariot drawn by 
two Horfes, that appear exceedingly fatigued, clofes 
the Scene. She ftands ere<ft in her Chariot with Wings, 
and the Figure of a Crefcent upon her Head. 

I have 

(a) See this Figure and tiie others in Montfauccns, Antiquities. 
Tom. i. p. 373 of the French , And in the Work of M. Della 
Terri. 
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I have defcribed this Bas-relief moft minutely, 
becaufe it contains almoft whatever is upon the reft. 
In all of them you have a young Man cutting a, 
Bull’s Throat, with fome Symbols, tho* in fmaller 
Quantity ; only with this Difference, that upon one 
of the other Bas-reliefs, which is that of the Villa* 
Borghefa , upon the Thigh of the Animal we have 
this Infcription, Soli Deo inviffo Mithrce , and near the 

Place where Mithras plunges the Dagger into him, 
thefe barbarous Words Nama Sehezio . Thus, by ex¬ 
plaining this Figure, we lhall come to an exaft 
Knowledge of what is reprefented upon the reft, 
which may be feen in the Antiquaries. 

The bare Defcription of the Figures, that reprefent 
Mithras , evidently declares that they refer to the Sun; 
to his Power, and to his Influences. Statius , in an 
Invocation which he addrefles to that Luminary, and 
his learned Commentator, have very well compre¬ 
hended this Mythology. 

Adfis , 0 manor Officii , Junoniaque ar-va 
Dexter antes *, feu te rofeum Titana vocari y 
Gentis Achemenice ritu, feu przftat Ofirim 
Frugiferum ; feu Perfei fub rupbus antri , 

Indignat a fequi torquentem cornua Mithram (i). 

“ O Sun, be propitious to me-whether 

cc you chufe to be invoked under the Name of 
tc refulgent Titan y or of fructifying Ofiris y or under 
“ that of Mithras , when, in the Caves of Perfia , 
“ he preffes the Horns of the Bull, difdaining to 
“ follow him.” 

Luttatius (2) y explaining this Pafiage, fays, the 
Perfians were the firft who worfhip’d the Sun in 
Dens and Caves, and that to denote the Eclipfes of 
this Luminary : That the Bull, whofe Horns Mithras 
holds with one Hand (which tho* it is, in fome Mo-: 
numents, yet it is not in that which we have de¬ 
fcribed ) denotes the Moon, who fcorning to follow 
her Brother, goes before him, and hides his Light; 

but 

4 


(1) Theb.l. 1, in fin. 


{2) In lib. 1 Th. 
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b ut the Sun, by that violent Aftion, Jhews his Su¬ 
periority over that Planet : Some of the Ancients 
were of Opinion that the Bull fignified the Earth, 
and that the Dagger which Mithras plunges into 
his Throat, intimated that the Sun by his Rays 
penetrated the Surface of the Earth, and render’d it 
fruitful. That the Sun was look’d upon by the An¬ 
cients as the Lord and Ruler of all the heavenlyBodies, 
and that they believed he regulated their Courles, is a 
Thing undeniable, as we fliall demonftrate afterwards 
by Teftimonies from Cicero and Macrobius, if indeed 
there be any need of proving it. But that the Moon, 
upon Account of her Crefcent, was reprefented by 
the Bull’s Horns, is what cannot be proved ; far lefs 
that the Bull figured the Earth, and that the Aftion 
of the Sun, plunging a Dagger into her, is a Symbol 
of thole Beams that diffufe Fruitfulnefs over all 
rhefe are Allegories too forced and that have no Foun¬ 
dation. I know all that Thomas Hyde , M. Bella Torre , 
and feme Antiquaries have faid upon this Subject, 
and think it quite unneceffary to copy them ; but 
when the whole is laid together I fliall give my Sen¬ 
timents of all thefe Monuments of Mithras, who un¬ 
doubtedly was the fame as the Sun, not only among 
the Perjians , but alfo among the Greeks and Romans. 

The laft, by whom the Worfhip of this God was 
carried farther than by others, had inftituted My- 
ftcries to his Honour, as fliall be faid afterwards ; 
and it was in the Celebration of thefe Myfteries, that 

Mithras was honoured under the different Symbols 
which the Monuments reprefent. There is no doubt 
but they defigned to figure thereby the Courfe of 
that Luminary, his Power and his other Operations. 

I confider therefore the Monuments that we have of 
fhat God, not as a Reprefentation of the real Sacrifice 
of a Bull that was offered up to him, but as a kind 
of celeftial Planifphere delign’d to denote the Sun’s 
Force, by painting him in the Attitude of a young 
Man, thrufting a Dagger into the Throat of one of 
the ftrongeft and nerceft Animals. This, no doubt, is 
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the Reafon why they engraved upon Bas-reliefs the 
Signs and Conftellations. We fee, in the Work of 
Mr. Hyde , upon one of thefe Monuments, the Crab, 
the Scorpion, the Serpent, the Dog, the Dolphin, 
the Arrow, and the Dragon, feveral Conftellations 
yery well defigned, and alfo the Lion and feveral 
other Signs of the Zodiack , as likewife the Planets, 
at leaft their Symbols. 

Accordingly, the Arrow may there reprefent 
Mars ; the Caduceus , Mercury ; the Thunder and 
the Eagle, Jupiter ; the Scythe, tho* fomewhac lefs 
difcernible, Saturn ; and the Bird which refembles 
a Pigeon, Venus. Thefe five Planets joined to the 
Sun and Moon, that are at the Head of the Bas- 
Relief, form the feven Planets; and indeed it is 
evident, that they were defigned to be reprefentcd 
in this Planifphere, with the Signs of the Zodiack , and 
fome of the Conftellations. It was therefore the 
Heavens, over which the Sun Rules, with Regard 
to us, that were defigned to be reprefented in the 
Bas-relief which I am now explaining. 

But what is the Import of this Attion of Mithras r 
who, under the Figure of a ftrong robuft young Man, 
is killing the Bull, as appears in all thefe Monu¬ 
ments ; or who, in another quoted by Mr. Hyde (i), 

ftands upon that Animal, holding a Dagger in the 
right Hand, and a Globe in the other? My Notion 
of it is this. The Sun, after having run over the 
fouthern Signs, without Strength and Heat during 
the winter Seafon, recovers a new Vigour when 
he approaches our Tropick, at the Beginning of 
Spring; he firft pafles thro’ the Ram, and entring 
into the Sign of the Bull begins to put forth his 
Strength which is mark’d by cutting the Bull’s Throat. 
Then it is indeed that Nature afiurnes new Vigour; 
for, according to Macrohius , the true Spring is what 
Virgil deferibes, when the Sun enters into the Sign of 

the Bull: * 

% > ✓ 


Vermtm. 


(>•) De Rel. vet. Perf. 113, 
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; 

Vernum tempusjam obtinet , cum y dicente Vtrgxlb , 

Candidas auratis aperit cum Cornibus Annum 

Taurus , &c. 

This, to mention it by the by, is the Reafon 
of putting upon the Leg of the fame Bull, the In- 
fcrlption, Deo Soli inviSo Mithra \ an Infcription re¬ 
peated upon the Altars of that God, and upon other 
Monuments that reprefent him, with fome little Vari¬ 
ation, as Soli inviSo Mtbrtz y Numini inviffo Soli 
Mithras ara, < 3 c. All this pointed out that the 
Sun who fubdues that Sign, was from that Time to 
diffule Heat and Fruitfulnefs over all, and to raife 
Mankind to the Hope of a plentiful Harveft, as 
James Gronovius obferves in his Explication of thefe 
Figures. This Fruitfulnefs is defigned yet more 
plainly upon one of thefe Marbles, where the Tail of 
the Bull has at its Extremity Ears of Corn. The 
other Figures that accompany thefe Monuments of 
Mithras are eafy to be explained. The Crab, gnaw¬ 
ing the Privities of the Bull, denotes his Eagernels, his 
Hafte, to thrufl out that Sign, the Sun being to travel 
thro’ him very foon after. The Serpent ftretched 
out below the Figure of the Lion, is Serpentarius y 
which occupies fo great a Space in the Heavens. 
The other Signs of the Zodiack are there, to point 
out that the Sun is to run thro* them during the Sum¬ 
mer. The Lion, which was one of the particular 
Symbols of Mithras , (as appears from an Antique, 
whereon he is reprefented under the Figure of a Lion, 
with his Star, and this Infcription, Leo Mithriacus) 
ought efpecially to be there, as he is indeed, becaufe 
the Sun is in his greatefl Strength when he enters 
into that Sign ; and in the Marble which we are 
explaining he is above the Crab, becaufe in Reality 
the Sun enters into that Sign when he leaves this. 
The other Stars and Conftellations are there alfo, as 
they ought to be in a celeftial Globe (a). 

The 

(a) Eeiides Mithras s Lion, we have row been fpeaking of, 
we find other Figures of that God with the Symbol of the fame 

Animal, and one of them very hngalar, which Father Montfaucou 

has 
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The two young Men, whofe Habit and Head- 
drefs are like thofe of Mithras, the one of them 
holding his lighted Torch aloft, while the other 
turns his towards the Ground to extinguifh it, are cer¬ 
tainly, as Antiquaries are unanimoufly agreed, the 
Symbols of the Sun riling and fetting, and *eis need- 
lefs to infift longer upon this. The fame Way 
are we to explain the two Torches, the one lifted 
up, and the other lowered to the Ground, which in 
one of the Monuments of Mithras are fattened to 
two Trees, the one before, and theotner behind the 
Bull flain. As little is it to be doubted that the 
two Stars that are upon the Head of the young 
Men, we have been fpeaking of, in a Marble ex¬ 
plain’d by Gruter (i), are the Morning and Evening 
Star, as fays that learned Antiquarian upon one of 
thofe Marbles quoted by Thomas Hyde (2). The 
young Man holding the Torch aloft, is Handing, 
and he ought to be in that Attitude, fince he is 
to carry Light over the Earth. He who is extin- 
guilhing his Torch, is fitting, and appears quite 
overcaft with Sorrow, to fignify that his Light is 
going to dilappear; and that Men are in Pain and 
Uneafmefs while the Earth is wrap’d up in Clouds 
and Darknefs. 

Of the tv/o Trees, to which the Torches are faf- 
tened ? the one upon the right Side of the riling 
Sun has only Leaves, while the other, by the . fet¬ 
ting Sun, is loaded with Fruits ; by which are re- 
prefented the Spring Time and Autumn. 

The Sun in his Chariot, at the Top of the Mar¬ 
ble, whofe Horfes appear panting, marks the Sun 
at Noon, and in all his Strength ; as the Moon, like- 
wife in her Chariot, (whofe Horfes feem fo tired and 
fpent that one of them is even lying down) fignifies 

that 

1 ms quoted in his Travels to Italy , reprefenting Mithras under a 
human Form, with a Lion's Head, having four Wings upon the 
Shoulders, and holding a Torch in either Hand, one of them more 
elevated than the other. The Lion, in fhort, was fo common in 
the Myftcries of that God, that they were fometimes nam’d Lmtia. 

(1) P. 24. (2) Rel. vet. Pers. p. 113. 
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that flic is eclipfed by the Sun, and obliged to 

hide her Head. 

The two Figures entwined with Serpents, point 
out the Obliquity of the Ecliptick ; which may be 
confirmed by a lingular Monument, whereof Mont- 
fancon has given a Draught, on which you fee the 
Signs of the Zodiack cut by a Serpent, which wreaths 
itfelf around it with many Spires (i). 

The Altars and Vials, that form a Kind of Cor¬ 
nice at the Top of die Marble, informs us of what 
Ufe they were in the Myfteries of Mithras , that 
were always accompany’d with Sacrifices. 

The Raven that is to be feen upon the fame 
Monument, is to be confidered as a Bird confecrat- 
ed to the Sun, or to Mithras , as we are affured by 
all the Ancients it was. Even the Priefts of Mi¬ 
thras were Ailed Coraces , that is Ravens , and Micro- 
coraces ^ or facred Ravens, becaufe this Bird was 
confecrated to that God \ as alfo they were called Le- 
OKticij becaufe^.the Lion was his particular Symbol, 
as has been now laid. 

The other Figures of Mithras , exhibited by the 
Antiquaries, may be eafily explained. Montfaucon 
in his Travels through Italy has two of them very 
remarkable. The one, whereof fomething has been 
faid in the preceeding Note, reprefents a Man with 
a Lion's Head, whom a Serpent, after having twined 
about hisNeck and Shoulders, overtops by the whole 
Head : Superat Capite & cervicibus altis (2). This 
Figure has four Wings, two whereof fall down to 
the Earth, and the other two are raifed towards 
Heaven. Out of the Lion’s Mouth proceeds a long 
Fillet that hangs waving in the Wind. The 0- 
ther Figure is mounted upon a Globe; the Serpent 
wreaths around it from the Bottom of the Globe, till 
it furmounts the Head, and then winding about to the 
Face, thrufts its Head into the Mouth ol the Figure. 
This Figure has alfo four Wings difpofed in like 
Manner with the Former, that is, two let down and 

two 


(1) Ant. EpI. T. 1. 


(2} Virgil JEn. I. 2. 
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two elevated ; but inftead of Torches it holds two 
Keys in its Hands. Thefe two Figures are un- 
queftionably the God Mithras. Several Authors af- 
fure us he was reprefented with a Lion’s Head, as 
we learn from Tertullian ( i) and from St. Jerom (2). 
LuRatius too, whom we have mentioned before, 
tells us that Mithras in a Perfian Habit, had a 
Lion’s Head, adorned with a Tiara, and that he 
grafp’d the Horns of a Bull with his two Hands; 
upon which ’tis proper to remark by the by, that 
altho’ we find Figures of this God with a Lion’s 
Head, as are the two which I explain, yet he is 
not fo reprefented on the Monuments where he is 
killing the Bull. 

But to proceed, the other Symbols of thefe two 
Figures may be thus explained. The four Wings 
denote the Rapidity of the Sun’s Collide; the two 
that are lifted up to Heaven, point out his rifing, 
and the two that are let down his fetting: The 
Serpent entwining thofe Figures, fignifies the Ob¬ 
liquity of the Ecliptick, whence that Luminary ne¬ 
ver deviates •, the Keys in the Hands of one of the 
Figures, denotes that the Sun opens and lhuts the 
Gates of Day, and is Lord of Nature: In fine, the 
Globe beneath its Feet marks the World, round 
which that Luminary revolves, Mattering his Light 
and benign Influences over our whole Syftem. 

We may Remark, before we go farther, that up¬ 
on a Marble in the Jujlinian Gallery, and upon two' 
others, the one whereof is quoted in Mr. Delia 
Torre's Work, and the other in Beger, the Figures, 
of Mithras cutting the Bull’s Throat are winged, as. 
alio the Figure of the young Man bearing a lighted 
Torch; which only confirms what we have advanced, 
that thereby was intimated the Rapidity wherewith 
the Sun makes the Round of the World. There 
are alfo fome other Variations as to thefe ancient Mo¬ 
numents, which are perhaps owing to nothing but 
the Caprice of the Artift. Thus fometimes the 

young 


(i)..Apolog v 


(2) Ep. adlaetam. 
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young Men who bear the Jighted Torches, have 
them both turned up, fometimes again both turned 
downward: Sometimes too he of the two who we 
faid reprefents the rifing Day, is behind the Bull, 
while the other reprefenting the fetting Sun is 
before. 

This I think is the mod probable Explication 
of all the Symbols that accompany the Figure of 
Mithras (a)\ unlefs you will rather choofe to fay, 
that this God appears in the middle of the Figures, 

mounted upon a Bull whofe Throat he is cutting, 
while the two other young Mithras's are there, the 
one before, the other behind, to denote the Rifing, 
the Setting, and Mid-day or the Time when the Sun 
is in hisgreateft Strength: Which is very well ex- 
preffed by his Aftion upon the Bull, one of the 
ftrongeft and boldeft Animals. 

I fliar/t diffemble however that there are Mytho¬ 
logies who will have the Bull to point out the Moon, 
and the Sun holding that Animal by the Horns, his 
feeming to force that Planet to follow him ; as Sta¬ 
tius feems to have had in his Eye in this Verfe. 

In dignat a fequi torauentem cornua Mithram . 

Or, which comes much to the fame, that by this 
Symbol were meant that the Sun is the Ruler of all 
the heavenly Bodies, and the Regulator of their 
Motions. Martianus Capella , fpeaking of the Sun, 
fays : 

Na m medium tu curris iter , dans folus Amicam 

7 emperiem fit peris, compellens atque coercens 

Sydera facra Deum, cum legem curfihus addis(i). 

Cicero , fpeaking of the fame Luminary, calls him 
the Conduftor and prime Ruler of all the reft: 
Dux , Princeps & Moderator Limimm reliquorum (2): 
Which Macrohius thus explains, Sat. c. 20. “ The 
46 Sun, fays he, is called the Ruler of the reft, be- 
“ caufe by him their Courfes are regulated \ fo that 

“ when 

(a) You may confult the Work of M. della lorn, who explains 
all thefe Symbols of Mithras very learnedly. 

(1) Denupt. Phil. L 2. -(2) Somn. Scip. . 
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44 when they are removed from him to ^ certain 
44 Di ft a nee, he forces them to return the Way they 
44 came, and approach towards him.” 

Of all the Marbles that reprefent Mithras , there 
is only one* (that which is taken from the Bor- 
ghefe Vineyard) that has the Infcription Deo fill 
invifto Milhrce , wherein there is no Difficulty ; but 
there are above it, upon the Bull’s Neck, near the 
Place where Mithras is (tabbing him with the Dag¬ 
ger, thefe two Words, Naina Sebefio , that have 
put all the Antiquaries to the Rack. The more 
reafonable own them to be quite unintelligible; 
however, that my Readers may not be deprived of 
the Conjeftures of the Learned, I fliall deliver fome 
of their Notions upon this Subjeft. Gruter has only 
remark’d that they were two Perfian Words, but 
has not explain’d them. Bulengerus (i) contends for our 
reading Name Sebefio , and immediately after Deo 
Mithre: And consequently he concludes that the 
Word Nonna , is a Perfian Name of Mithras . 

But allowing that it was eafy to write an M 
inftead of two NN $ and that confequently Naina 
had been put for Nanna , yet it will not be a Name 
of Mithras , but rather one of Diana* s Epithets, who 
was furnamed Nannea, and goes under this very 

Name in the Book of Maccabees: And as feveral 

% 

Mythologifts alledge that the Bull upon the Bas-rer 
iiefs, I am now explaining, defigns the Moon, 
who. was the fame as Diana , the Infcription would 
confequently run thus. To Nannea , and to the Sun 

the invincible Mithras \ But what lhall we then make 

% 

of the Word Sebefio , which was never given to Diana y 
but either to Jupiter , or more efpecially to Bacchus 
or Dionyfus , who was the Sun ? 

The learned Biffiop of Hatfria whom I have (q 
often named in this Article, and who was the firft 
that publifli’d this Infcription, after having owned it 
to be a profound Riddle, has however explained 
it very learnedly. Saint Epiphanius , fays he, (2) 
Vol. II. I obferves 

(1) De Mag. L. 1. c, 4. (2) C. 4. j. 194. 
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obferves (i), that the Pbarifees had exprefled in 
Hebrew the Names of the Gods of Greece , and he 
quotes by Way of Example that of the Sun, whom 
they called Hamma and Semes? wherein Father Pata* 
vitts is agreed with him. Now *tis eafy to fee the 
Refemblance of Hamma or rather Chavima to Hama , 
and that of Semes to Seles? whence the Sebafius or 

Ssbefius has been formed: Thus thefe two Words 
come out to be the Name of the Sun, with his 
Epithet Sebafius , written after the Manner of the 
Perfians , and repeated upon the Thigh of the Bull, 
Deo fcli , &c. The learned Prelate confirms his Con¬ 
jecture from this, that the Bafilidians had introduced 
into their Myfteries, whereof thofe of Mithras made 
a Part, ftveral barbarous and foreign Words: And 
*tis indeed true, as fhall be faid afterwards, that 
the Myfteries of Mithras were never more celebrated 
than in the Time of thofe Hereticks. 

The Author of a Treatife upon the Cijtopbori (2), 
after having given the various Opinions of the Learn¬ 
ed upon thefe myfterious Words, adheres to thofe 
who, by the Word Scbefms , thought we were to 
underftand the fame as Sabafius , an Epithet given 
to the Sun; but thereby he only explains half of 
the Infcription. 

I fliould not mention the Opinion of Olaus Rttdbek , 
which is altogether void of Probability, but that it 
gives Occaiion at the fame time for this Remark, 
that we muft always be on our Guard againft thofe, 
who upon embracing a Syltem, ufe all their En¬ 
deavours to reduce every Thing to it. Accord¬ 
ingly this learned Man, who was fond of referring 
to Sweden his own Country, and to the Countries 
about, all the Antiquities of Greece , thought to find 
the Explication of the barbarous Words of the In¬ 
fcription, in the ancient Language of the Scbythians , 
and according to him they fignify, the Name of 
the Ox is Goddefs Earth (3). Thofe perhaps who 

fancied 

(i) L. 1. Her. 16. (2) Father Panel die Jcfuil. 

(3) Ad. 3, pat. 
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fancied that thefe two Words were the Name of 
him who confecrated to Mithras the Marble on 
which they are, are hardly more reafonable than 
this Swedijh Author, 

Some learned Men have taken thefe two Words 
to be Perfian ; and, had they been pleafed to ex¬ 
plain them, they might have faved the Antiquaries 
no fmall Trouble; for nothing is more fuitablethan 
Words of that Language, upon a Bas-relief repre- 
fenting the God of the Perfians ; but Mr. Thomas 
Hyde , who has compofed a very learned Treatife 

upon the Religion of that ancient People, and who 
was fo (killed in the Knowledge of Languages, has 
not however ventured to give any Explication of 
this Circumftance. 

Maffeii not fatisfied with thefe Conjeftures, offered 
a new one in the Academy of Belles-Lettres. Firft 
of all he remarks the Place where the Words in 
.Queftion (land: They are not after the Infcription 
Deo foli invifto Mithra , where however there was 
room enough to infert them; they muft not therefore be 
readcontinuedly, as if they were new Epithets gived 
to the Sun befides that of Invincible: They are up¬ 
on the Neck of the Bull, and juft in the Place wherf. 
the Blood flows plentifully from the Wound which 
Mithras gives him: Their Defign who wrote them 
in this Place was therefore to point out, either the 
Name* or the Property of the Thing- near which 
they are engraved. What then is their Meaning;? 
Nam a Sebeficn , in good Greek, imports Adgufi Spring i 
New Liquor , Sacred Fluid . Could any Thing- be put 
there more fuitable to figure the Aftion of Milhras y 
who is cutting the Bull’s Throat ? It may be objefted, 
fays M. Maffei , that the laft Letter is wanting in the 
Word Sebefion ; But that is becraife there was not rooift 
enough for it, or that it is defaced ; or, in fine, that 
it was written upon the Knife itfelf, near which is 
the laft Letter lave one, but in fo fmall a Cha^ 


rafter that it cannot be read. 


if it were there, 


it be read. For, in fine, adds-he; 
the Word would inconteftably- ; be 

I 2 Greek ♦ 
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Greek . Bur, continues he, tho* it be true that the 
Word Nama is Greeks and fignifies a Liquor that 
flows, can we in like Manner be allured that Sebefton> 
which is not to be found in any Lexicon, belongs 
likewife to the fame Language, and fignifies Sacredy 
Augv.fi ? May we not fay, anfwershe, that this Word 
is form’d from the Verb veneror, adoroy colo? 
From thence has come eiOsiuou ezCitrm. We find 
in Saidas, the Word <n£l<?a.< cultuSy perhaps we 
ought to read reCn?*;, whence *tis eafy to derive 
the Sebefion . To admit the Verbs, and not to 
admit the Noun which is derived from them, 
would be to admit mmr, and rejeft venerabile.. 

Such is Maffefs Opinion as to this Infcription. 
For my Part, I am perfuaded thatthefe two Words, 
Nama Sebefioy belong not to the Greek Tongue ; the 
latter efpecially is vifibly the Epithet Sabafmsy given 
to Baccbusy or DionyfuiSy who in the ancient My¬ 
thology was the Sun, whom the Perfians named 
Mithras . That this Name was given to that God, 
is a Fact not to be deny’d. To be convinced of it, 
we need but read ArifophaneSy in his Play called 
the Wafps ; Dicdonis Siculusy Book third ; Lucian , in 
the Dialogue intitled the Counfel of the Gods ; SutdaSy 
in the Word Zaboi ; Cicero , and a Number of other 
Authors. The fame Epithet is alfo fomctimes given 
to Jupiter , becaufe that God, according to Macro - 
liusy likewife reprefented the Sun. ’Tis not there¬ 
fore from the Greek Language that this Word is 
derived: We muft fearch lor the Root of it in 
foreign Languages, and accordingly we find it 
in the Sabaoth of the Hebmvs, which fignifies Mi- 
liiidy exercitus . This Epithet is frequently given to 
God, who aflumed to himfelf the Name of God of 
JHofis: zJftos ’ZajgdZS, Dcmimis Sabaoth , the Lord of 
Hofts, becaufe he indeed is the Lord of the whole 
Armies in Heaven and Earth, and of every Crea¬ 
ture. Theeaftem Nations, who worlhip’d Bacchus 
as a great Conqueror, or rather who looked upon 
that God as the Sun, who rules over the other Lu¬ 
minaries, 
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minaries, and over the whole World, gave him the 
fame Epithet, which belongs to none but the fupreme 
God: And from thence it pafs’d into Greece and Italy t 
either, as Gerard Voffius alledges (ij, by Means 
of the Thracians, and by Orpheus who had himfelf 
learned it from the Egyptians or Syrians ; or by 
Means of the Colonies that came from thefe two 
Countries into Greece and Italy . 

That this Word was quite barbarous with Refpeft 
to the Greeks and Romans ,' is what cannot be doubted, 
after the Teftimony of Ariftophanes, who, in one of 
his Comedies, faid they ought to banifh out of their 
Cities the ftrange Gods, and among others Sebaftus , 
This Comedy, *tis true, is loft » but the Authority 
of Cicero who had read it, fupplies that Lofs ; 
Here is what that Orator fays of it (2): Ariftophanes , 
the inoft facetious of all the Poets of the ancient Comedy , 
agreeably rallies the new Gods , and the Worjhip paid 
them by night , and would have Sabafius and foine 
other Jlrange Gods bariifh'd the City for ever . Novos 
vero Deos , ££, in his colendis , noulurnas pervigilationes, 
fic Ariftophanes , facetiffimus Poeta veteris Comedo, 
vexat , ut , apud eum , Sabafius , fc? quidam alii Dii , 
peregrini judicati, e Civitate ejicianiur. This doubt- 
lefs is the true Signification of the Epithet (a) Sabafius . 
The Perfians give it to their Mithras , who was the 
Sun, as the Greeks to Dionyfius or Bacchus , who a- 
mong them reprefented the fame Luminary * and 
the Romans , who had received the Worfhip of that 
God from the Perfians , and the Names which they 
gave him, made ufe of that of Sabafius or Sebafius 
which is found upon the Marble now in Queftion. 
And what thcf we find the Name differently fpell’d 
in the Ancients, fince it was derived from a Language 
they underftood not ? But if you chufe rather with 
the learned Bocftart (3), to feek for the Root of Saba* 

I 3 Jfc* 

(1) De ort. & prcgr. Idol. 1 . 2. p. 140. (2) Delcg. 

(a) The fame Name was alfo given to Jupiter as appears by 
this Infcription: Nunnius Alexander donum dedit Jovi Saba/s p. 

(3) Chan. L. 1. & 18. 
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fins in Saboe , a Hebrew Word fignifying to be drunk, 
and which confcqucntly of right belong’d to the God 
Bacchus , I fhall not oppofe it: This Epithet will then 
have the fame Signification as that of Metbymnius 
which is alfo given to Bacchus , and it will make 
nothing for Maffe? s Explication. As to the Word 
Nama, it is certainly one of the Names of Diana or 
of the Moon, who, according to Herodotus , was adored 
by the Perfians , and by ancient Authors was named 
either Nana or Anaitis . We ought not to puzzle 
ourfelves with the Fault of the Engraver, who has 
put Nam a for Nana. Thofe Faults are common to 
Artifts, and M. Mafifei has alfo occafion for this 
Refource, for his Sebefion , where the laft Letter is 

wanting. 

What undoubtedly led him to frame this Explica¬ 
tion is, that thele two Words happen to be imme¬ 
diately adjoining to the Blood that flows from the 
Wound which the Bull has received ; but, in order 
to give it fome Probability, the Marble ought to 
have been the Exprefllon of a real Sacrifice, whereas 
it is only the Emblem of the Sun’s Power over the 
Earth •, a celeftial Planifphere, whereon are in part 
the Stars, the Conftellations, and the Signs of the 
Zodiack , in the middle whereof the Sun prefides, as 
the moft powerful and the Lord of all the Reft, as 
has been already faid. This is the Notion which 
the learned Mr. Hyde had of thefe Reprefentations ; 
it was, fays he, defigned to reprefent the Syftem of 
the World, fuch as Zoroafier imagined it to be, and 
which the Greeks and Romans , from whom we have 
received thefe Bas-reliefs, had themfelves taken from 
the Petfians: M\thr£ figure quas exhibemus , videntur 
eje tales , quas Mathematice effinxerat clim Zoroaftres , 
que non fiterant culius ergo , fed tit per eos Philofophice 
^ My ft ice reprefent aretur Syjlema hnjus Mundi (i). 

I know Celius Rhodigimis , upon thofe Verfes 
of Statius which we have quoted, ending with thefe 
Words, Torquentem cornua Mitbram , feems to fay 

the 


(i) Hyde p. 115. 
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the Poet alludes to the Sacrifice of a Bull that was 
offered up to Mithras , Mithrce fmulacbrum> fays he, 
Leonis riffum free fe ferehat cum tiara , utraque manu 
luhula premens cornua , qui Bos mox immclandus . 

But this Author is miftaken, fince *tis certain, 
from the Teftimony of all the Ancients who have 
fpoke of Mithras , that they offered Horfes to him, 
and not Oxen or Bulls (i). The only Example that 
can be cited in Favour of it, is drawn from Stobeus 
(2), after Jgatharcides of Samos , who in his Perficks 
reported, that Agefilaus , the Spy of the Greeks , 
having (lain Mardonius inftead of Xerxes ; and having 
been taken and carried before that Prince, while 
he was offering up a Bull to the Sun, he obliged 
him to thruft his Hand into the Fire that was upon 
the Altar: After it was burnt off, Agefilaus prefented 
the other, but Xerxes , (truck with this Inftance of 
unfhaken Courage and 'Refolution, would not car¬ 
ry his Revenge any further, but difmifs’d him. But 

befides that we may be fure the Religion of the 
ancient Perfians was much changed in the Time of 
that Prince’s Reign ; this Example does not deftroy 
the general Cuftom, of facrificing only Horfes to 
Mithras , and far lefs proves the Aftion of that 
God, who is plunging a Dagger into the Bull’sThroat, 
to be the Expreffion of a real Sacrifice, where the 
Blood of the Viftim would have been fhed. Are 
the Gods reprefented as themfelves facrificing the 
Vi&ims which are offered to them? This itfdfmay 
convince us that thefe Charafters exprefs not a real 
Sacrifice, but the Sun’s Force that fubdues the fierceft 
of Animals. 

We have alfo in the Juftinian Gallery a Baccbick 
Mithras , of a very fingular Nature, and quite diffe¬ 
rent from the reft. It is a young Man naked, with¬ 
out Arms, with the Perfian Bonnet, holding in his 
right Hand a Clufter of Grapes, towards which he 
turns his Eye. He is accompanied with two young 
Mithras 9 s, one of whom holds the Torch aloft, the 

I 4 other 

(1) Philof. in Vita Apol. Thya. (2) Pag. 7. " 
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other lowers it towards the Ground. He has by 
him a Bow, an Arrow, a Quiver, and apart is the 
Dagger, wherewith in the other Bas-reliefs he flays 
the Bull, together with the Word Nama. Now in 
this Place fure it cannot fignify Blood, nor any other 
Sort of Liquor. 

Upon this Principle, I reckon we may explain 
the Nama Sebefio , by fuppofing Firft , That the Ar- 
tifls in tranfcribing the former have put an M , inftead 
of two NN. Which may eafily have happened to a 
barbarous Word, which was not underftood even by 
thofe who ordered the Work on which it is, fince 
Workmen have often given falfe Spelling to the 
Words of a Language that was in ufe in their own 
Time. Secondly , That to do the more Honour to the 
Gods, it was judged neceffary to give them the fame 
Name that they got in the Countries whence they 
came. Thirdly , We learn from the Ancients that 
Diana ^ who was the fame as the Moon, had feveral 
other Names, as ftiall be faid in the Article where 
we fpeak of that Goddefs; among others that of 
Annins and Narnia . Fourthly , That there is to be 
feen, as hath been faid, upon Bas-reliefs both the 
Figure of a Man, who is Mithras or the Sun, and 
that of a Woman, who is the Venus coclefiis or Diana K 
each of whom is plunging the Dagger into the Bull’s 
Throat. Thefe Things being fuppofed, nothing 
hinders us to be of Opinion that the barbarous Names 
of the Sun and Moon, were defigned to be put upon 
the Marble I have been fpeaking of, and that the 
Infcription ought accordingly to be read: To Nanna, 
and to Sebafius , or Mithras , the invincible Sun , that 
is to the Moon and to the Sun . That from Anaitis 
or Nannea , they formed Nanna or Nama , is a Thing 
not very hard to believe. Greater Changes have yet 
happened to Sabafius the Epithet given to Bacchus or 
to the Sun, fince this Name is found written by the 
Ancients, fometimes Sebefius , Sebafius , and even in 
Macrobius , Sebedius. 

Further, this Explication is different from that of 

Pukngcrusj which I have quoted, in fo far as tjiat 

Author 
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Author fuppofes the Word Nama to have been one 
of Mithras* s Names, whereas it is unqueftionably 
that of the Venus c celeft is , mentioned by Herodotus, or 
of the Moon, who, as Strabo fays, was worfhipp’d by 
the Perfians under the Name of Anaitis. 

But be that as it will, ’tis proper to obferve, that 
among the Bas-reliefs of Mithras , there are three; 
the one taken from the Juftinian Gallery, the other 
from Beger, and the third quoted by M. della Tirre, 
where, inftead of the young Man flaying the 
Bull, is a Woman with Wings performing that Ope¬ 
ration. In two of thefe Marbles, are the two young 
Men bearing Torches, to denote the Morning and 
the Evening; in that of Beger , there is but one 
Altar. Thefe three Monuments don’t reprefent Mi¬ 
thras, and I fee there neither the Signs, nor the Con- 
ftellations that are upon the others. We muft there¬ 
fore return to the Sentiment of Herodotus , who tells 
us that the Perfians worfliip’d, under the Name of 
Mithras , celeftial Venus, whole worfhip came to them 
from th tAffyrians: For kis file undoubtedly, and 
not a Vidlory, as Beger was of Opinion, that is re- 
prefented upon thefe three Bas-reliefs. Hence we 
may conclude that the Romans, who had received 
from the Perfians the Knowledge and Worfhip of 
Mithras , ufed alfo in their Myfteries the Types and 
Reprefentations of the celeftial Venus, worfhip’d by 
that ancient People. ' 

We are to obferve in the firfl Place, that the . 
Bas-reliefs we have been now explaining reprefent 
Dens and Caves, which are moftly very difcernible, 
becaufe it was in Dens and Caves they celebrated 
the Myfteries of Mithras, which we fhall fpeak of 
immediately. 

Secondly , That the Worfhip of Mithras, before it 
came to Greece and Rome , pafs’d from the Perfians 
into Cappadocia, where Strabo, who had travelled thi¬ 
ther, fays he had feen a great Number of Magi. 

Thirdly , That the fame Worfhip had alfo made 
ilS Way into Media , fmce Lucian , in his Dialogue 

of 
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of the Counfel of the Gods, fays Mithras was a 
Median God: This Mithras, fays he, who wears a 
Candys (a) and a Tiara , who cannot Jpeak Greek, 
nor underftands even when you drink to his Health . 

Fourthly , That when the Perfians faid Mithras was 
bom of a Stone, they meant either the Fire that 
proceeds from two Flint-ftones ftruck againft each 
other; femina Flammcz abftrufa in venis Silicis, or 
that this was the Way they came by the Firft ufe 
of Fire: Which coincides with the Fable related by 
Plutarch (i), who tells us that Mithras, born him- 
felf of a Stone, and defining to have a Son without 
the Commerce of Women, had lain with a Stone, 
whereof he had a Son named Dicrphus , or Light. 

Fifthly , The Fable importing that Mithras was a 
Stealer of Oxen which he led into Caves, fignify’d, as 
Porphyry has it (2), that the Sun whom they look’d 
upon as the Author of the Fruitfulnefs of all Nature, 
produced this Fruitfulnefs in a fecret Way. For as 
Robbers, fays that Author, carefully hide the things 
they have ftolen, juft fo the Heat of the Sun, the 
Source of Fruitfulnefs, effeftuates it only in a fecret 

. and invifible way. But ’tis time to 
fpeak now of the Myfteries of this 
God. 

Though his Worfhip had been brought to Rome 
in the Time of Pompey , yet the Myfteries of that 
God were not well known till about the fecond Cen¬ 
tury of the vu-gar Mr a. As the Perfians had no 
Temples, but celebrated the Myfteries of Mithras in 
Caves, as they had learned from their Legiflator 
Zoroafter , who firft, according to the Teftimony of 
Porphyry , chofe for that Purpofe a Den watered 
with Springs and cover’d with Turfs, fo the Ro¬ 
mans, after their Example, celebrated the fame My¬ 
fteries of that God in Dens and Caves > and though 

this 

f 

(i) Be Flum. 

(a) Ludar. Defigns by this Word the Cloak that Mithras fome- 
times wean upon his Shoulders, in the Marbles we have ex¬ 
plained. 

;'c j Be anno Nvmrh. 
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this did not appear from the Marbles them lei ves 
which we have now remaining, where Mithras is 
reprefented in a Cave, with the Symbols I have ex¬ 
plained ; and though all Antiquity were not agreed 
about this Matter, as they really are (a), yet the 
Infcriptions now extant, would leave no room to 
doubt of it. Accordingly we ftill fee the N^mes of 
fome of thofe who had confecrated Caves to that God: 
Deo foli invifto Mithre Sofnnns /pelcenm conftituit, 
Speltsum Tib. Claudius voti compos dedit . 

The Priefls who were initiated into the Myfteries 
of that God affumed feveral Names. Thus we 
find in the Writings of the Ancients (i), they 
were called Coraces , or Ravens, Hierocoraces , /acred 
Ravens , Leones , or Leontxni , Lions \ and the Prieftefles 
Leant? Lme/fes *, for Mithras had his Prieftefles too, 
as appears from that Pafiage in the fecond Book of 
Juftin, where J cis faid Artaxerxes confecrated Afpafia 
to the Worlhip of that God. All thefe Priefts were the 
Figures of the Animals whofe Names they bore: The 
Leontini alone, as Porphyry feems to infinuate, had a 
Right to afiume the Figures of any Animal they plcaf- 
ed. Hence the Myfteries themfelves were called Co? 
racia, Leontica , Gryphia, Per/m, Heliaca , &c.^ 

There were ftated Days for the Celebration of thefe 
Myfteries as for the other Feftivals, as appears from 
an Infcription cited by Cbifflet (2), where we are 
told that Nonius and Victor celebrated the Perfica 
on the Day before the Nones of April ( 3); the He- 
liaca , on the 16th of the Kalends of May (4), and 
the Gryphia on the 8th of the Kalends of the fame 
Month (5). Another Infcription informs us that the 

Leontica were celebrated on the 16 tn (6) of the Kalends 

of 

(а) Confult the Book of M. della Tone, who quotes many 
Authorities to this Purpofe, among which we find thofe of Tertul- 
lian, S .JuJHn, JhL Firmicus. S .Paulinas, faint J cram. Sec. 

(1) See Porphyry de abft. c. 6. 18. Jerom. Epif. ad Lx cam. 
c. 51. 

(2) De Gemm. Abra. {3) The fourth of April 

{4) Sixteenth ofdpriL (5) Twenty-fourth of April. 

(б) Seventeeth of March . 
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of April* and the 5th ( 1 ) of the Ides of March ; and 
the Coracia the 6th (2) of the Ides of April: Whence 
we are to conclude, not only that thofe Feftivals had 
their ftated Days, but alfo that the Ceremonies of 
them were different. For why would they have 
born different Names, on the different Days when 
they were celebrated ? In the fecond Place, that it 
was the Priefts named Coraces , who prefided over 
the Coracia *, the Leontini over the Leontica , and fo 
of the Reft. Thofe Priefts celebrated the different 
Myfteries, with the Habits that diftinguifh'd their 
Priefthood, that is to fay, whereon were painted the 
Animals whofe Names they affumed, or that were 
made of their Skins: Which muft needs have pre- 
fented a ridiculous Speftacle, and very becoming 
the Extravagance of the Myfteries of Paganifm; 
as we are given to underftand by Arch elans , Bilhop 
of Mesopotamia* in upbraiding Manes* who had him- 
felf celebrated the Myfteries of Mithras* that he had 
there play’d the Part of a Buffoon (5). 

* ’Tis almoft inconceivable to think what Pains, 
Tortures and Hardfhips one was obliged to un¬ 
dergo in order to be initiated into the Myfteries 
of this God. He who afpired at this Honour 
was tryed by fuch fevere Impofitions that he often 
fonk under them, and died in the Execution. Non¬ 
nas fays he was to pafs through four and twenty 
Sorts of Trials. That they might not fcare thole 
who prefented themfelves to be initiated, fays that 
Author, they began with fuch Pieces of Proba¬ 
tion as had the lead Difficulty. Firjl of all they 
made them bath themfelves, then they were obliged 
to throw themfelves into the Fire; next they were 
confined to a defert Place, where they were fubjefted 
to a rigid Faft, which, according to Nicetas , lafted 
fifty Days. After this, continues the Author laft 
quoted, they were whip’d for two whole Days, and 
for twenty more they were put into Snow: And 

having 

(i) .Ninth of "March . (2) Eighth of Jprfl. 

(5) Sec M. della Terre from whom I have taken all thefe particulars. 
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having undergone all thefe Trials, they were at 
Length admitted to the Myfteries of Mithras. Among 
the other Ceremonies of Initiation, they lodged a 
Serpent in the Perfon’s Bofom who was to participate 
in the Myfteries of this God s and Arnobius tells us 
that this Serpent was of Gold. This Animal we know, 
that renews its Vigour every Year, by changing its 
Skin, was one of the Symbols of the Sun, whole 
Heat is renewed in the Spring, when he vifits 
the northern Signs. 

Farther, thefe Myfteries were no lefs impious, than 
abominable, iince human Victims, were there offered 
up, as Porphyry infinuates (1). ’Tis true the Em¬ 
peror Adrian abolilh’d the Cuftom of facrificing Men, 
but Commodus reftored it, fince, according to Lam- 
pridius (2), he polluted the Myfteries of that God 
by Homicide: Sacra Mithriaca Homicidio veropolluit. 
’Tis True we cannot conclude, from this Paffage, 
that the Homicide was a real Sacrifice (a) ; but the 
Fad which Socrates relates in his ecclefiaftick Hif- 

tory (3), leaves no Room to doubt but that human 
Vi&ims were offered up to Mithras , fince that Au¬ 
thor tells us that the Chriftians of Alexandria having 
difcovered a Cave a long Time fhut up, wherein, 
according to Tradition, had formerly been celebrated 
the Myfteries now in Queftion, as was confirm’d by 
the Name of the Place called Mithrius, there they 
found dead Mens Bones and Sculls which they con¬ 
vey’d 

(1) L. 2. <Je abfh (2) In qus Vita, 

(a) I fay we cannot conclude from this Paflkge, that Commodus 
had offered up a Man to Mithras; Since among the other Tryals 
of the Initiated, there was one whereof I have made no mention, 
tho’ Jertullian takes Notice of it, and that was to affright him who 
defired Admiflion into the Myfteries, by prefenting to him the 
Point of a Sword, as if he was really going to be ftabb'd, fo that 
it might happen that Commodus actually put the Perfon to Death. 
This doubtlefs is what happened upon this Occafion, and what 
makes Lampridius add immediately after the Words I have quoted, 
cum illic , (that is in thefe Myfteries) aliquid ad Specie* Ttmris, 
<ve! did, *vel fingi foleat. - - , - 

f3) L. 2. c. 2. 
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vey’d thence, to Ihow them to the People of that 
great City. 

Thefe Myfteries, I fay, were no lefs impious than 
abominable. Accordingly, to gam them the. more 
Credit in the firft Age& of Chriftianity, tht Time 
when they were moft in Vogue, they would needs 
imitate therein the holy Rites of the Chriftians, chiefly 
Baptifm, and the Myftery of the Eucharift; and for 
that Purpofe they threw Water upon the Initiated-, 
ana presented them with Bread and Wine ; in order, 
faid they, to regenerate them, and give them a new 
Life. I ftall cite in Proof of it Fertullian only, 
tho 5 we are told the fame Thing by many other 
Authors: Per lavacnm , fays he, Miibra fignat illic 
in Frontibus Millies fuos , celebrat Pants Oblaiionem , 
fc? Imaginem Refurreftionis in Amt, &c (1). 

. We may remark before we be done with this 
Article, on which I have been pretty full, that the 
principal Fcaft of Mithras was that of his- Nativity, 
which a Roman Kalendar placed on the 8th of the 
Kalends of January^ that is the 25th of December , 
a Day on which, befides the Myfteries that were 
celebrated with the greateft Solemnity, were likewife 
exhibited the Games of the Circus, that were confe- 
crated to the Sun, or to Mithras . 5 Tis true the 
Kalendar does not'name this God, but only fays, 
8 Kal . Jan. n . Invifti, that*is to fay, the Day of the 
Nativity of the Invincible ; but the Learned have very 
well judged from the Epithet of Jnviftu fo often applied 
to him in Infcriptions, that Mithras is here intended. 

We muft not however imagine from this particu¬ 
larity either that they. affe< 5 ied to celebrate that Fef- 
rival the lame Day‘that the Church celebrates that 
of the Nativity of JeJusChrift ; far lefs fay with Fa¬ 
ther Hardouin that the Chriftians in the Weft, upon 
Account of that Feaft, transferred to the fame Day 
that of Chriftmafs, which, according to him, they 
celebrated before in the Month of September . For 
the learned Biftiop 'whom I have fo often quoted in 

this. 

(i) L. 1 .^ae Bapdfmo, cL 5. 
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this Chapter, demonftrates that the Feaft of Jefus 
CbriJP s Nativity was always fixed by the Latin 
Church to the 25th of December. The only Reafon 
the Romans had for fixing the Day of the Nativity 
of Mithras to the fame Day, was taken from Phyfio- 
logy and Aftronomy. They intended thereby to 
fignify that the Sun, after having been at a Diftance 
from our Hemifphere fince the autumnal Equinox, 
approached towards it, and comes after the Winter 
Solftice to fruftify and warm this other half of the 
Globe. For *tis by no Means to be doubted, after 
what I have faid in explaining the Bas-reliefs of 
Mithras, that there were many Phyfical and Aftrono- 
mical Ideas intermix’d with the Attributes of that God. 

In fine, we may obferve that the Worlhip of Mi* 
thras made great Progrefs in after Ages, and pafs’d 
into feveral Countries. This Strabo afferts as to Cap - 
padocia, as has been already faid: It was alfo known 
in Greece , and Pompey brought the Knowledge there¬ 
of to Rome, whence after having fpread thro* Italy , 
it was propagated to the other Provinces of that 
vaft Empire. This is what the Marbles and In* 
fcriptions that we find in fo many different Places* 
undeniably prove. For not to mention thofe that 
have been difcovered at Antium y at Naples , at 
Milan, and in feveral other Cities of Italy, as may 
be feen in Grater ; nor that, which according to M. 
Spon (1), was dug up at Lyons, others have been 
found among the Daci (2 ), mPammia , where Au¬ 
relius Juflinianus rebuilt a Temple of that God; 
among the Norici, a People in the Neighbourhood 
of Carinthia . What we faid, but a few Moments 
ago, from Socrates and Sozomen , proves that the 
Egyptians, and the People of Alexandria in parti¬ 
cular, worfliip’d the fame Divinity. S. Epiphanm 
fpeaks of a Prieft of Mithras in the Eland of Crete ( 3); 
Thus ’tis nor to be doubted but that the Wor/hip of 
this God was very extenfive. It likewife continued 
very long, and was not deftroyed when the Empe¬ 
rors 

(1) Recher. d’ant, Diff 3. ( 2 ) Gruter.p. 34. 

(3) User. 42. 
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rors embraced Chriftianity, fince we have Infcrip- 
tions, where mention is made of thofe who celebrated 
thefe Myfteries in the Time of Valens , and of 
young Valentinian , Anno 376, as appears by the 
Confulates that are there fpecify’d (1). At Length 
thisWorfhip was quite abolifh’d by Means" of Gracchus 
Prefed of the City Rome , the Year of Jefus Cbrijl 
378, as is proved by the learned Bifliop of Hadria , 

Article II. 

Of fome oiber Gods of the Perfians ; of thofe of the Par- 

thians, Cappadocians and Armenians. 

The Gods of the People now named, except thofe 
of the Perfians , are very little known to us, and 
the Ancients fpeak of them only occafionally: It 
is even highly probable that thefe People had re¬ 
ceived their Religion from the Perfians , wherein each 
of them had made fome Changes of their own. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Goddefs Anaitis , and the Gods Ana- 
ms and Anandraltis , whom we lhall fpeak of in this 
Chapter, and who were worfhip’d by the Medes , 
Lydians , and Armenians , came originally from Per- 
fia , ■ as Strabo aflerts. 

But before we enter into the Hiftory of thefe Gods, 
fomething muft be faid of the Goddefs Sakea , becaufe 
I take her to have been the fame as Anaitis . Among 
the Divinities of rhe Pagans , there is none fo little 
known as this Goddefs. The Ancients make no 
Mention of her; but as they mention a Feaft called 
ZewMo. Sacca , celebrated both by the Perfians and 
Babylonians , as lhall be faid afterwards, the Interpre¬ 
ters of Scripture think they have found the Name 
of that Goddefs in Jeremiah (2): The Prophets 
Words are thefe. Thus faith the Lord , take the 
Wine Cup of this Fury at my Hand , and caufe all 

the Natiotis to drink 'it ,- And Sefack the 

King fhall drink it with them . And he adds in 

another 

(2) Sec M. della Torre, p. 244. (2) Cap. xxv. v. 15, 26. 
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another Place: How is Sefak taken ? How is Baby¬ 
lon become the Aftonilhment of all Nations? 

All the Interpreters, who agree that in thefe two 
Paflages Sefak denotes both the City and the King 
of Babylon , are perfuaded that this Sefack was one 
of the Babylonijh Divinities; and that Jeremiah de¬ 
fined to reprefent the City itfelf by the Name df • 
that Divinity 5 a Thing common enough with the ' 
Prophets, as we have proved from that Pafiage of 
Jfaiah, where it is faid (1): Bel is bowed down, Nebo . 
ftcopeth: For there is no Doubt but the Prophet in¬ 
tended by thefe Exprefiions to point out the Fall of 
Babylon , and that of the Moabites. Grotius is even , of 
Opinion that Mizak, or Mejhack, the Name of one 
of Daniel* s Companions, was compounded of the 
Name of this Divinity; which appears probable e- 
nough, fince it was pretty common, as was noticed 
before, to join the Names of the Gods to thofe of 
the Kings, and of private Perfons too. This fame 
Cuftom was in Ufc among the Jews f as appears frdin 
the Names of Jehonatas , Jehofaphat , Ezekiel ,. and 
forne others. 

This is all that can be faid to prove the Exigence 
of this Divinity : As for the Feftival Sacea or Sakea 
5 ti$ better known. This Feftival lafted five Days, 
and during th§ whole Time of its Celebration, the 
Mailers ferved their own Slaves, as in the Saturnalia. 
Berofus and Ctefias , who had been a long Time in 
Perfia , mention this Feftival, as we learn from A- 
thencus. “ Berofus, fays this Author, (2) tells us, 

in the firft Book of his Hiftory of • Bafalon, 

<c that on the Sixth of the Month Lous, they celebrate 
“ in that City the Feftival called Sakea , which lafts 
u five Days, during which the Mafters obey their 
“ Slaves; one of them whom they call Zoganes , is 
“ drefs’d in the Robes of a King, and a£ts as if 
“ he was really. the Mailer of the Family.” Ctefias * 
fpenks likewife of this Feftival in the fecond Book 

Vol. II. K of 


(l) C. 46. VM. 


(2) L * 
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of the Hiftorv of Perfia . Cbryfofiom. (1) undoubtedly 

makes mention of the fame Feftival, which he calls 
the Feftival of Sackcloth. Don’t you remember, fays 
be, the Feafi of Sackcloth celebrated by the Perfiahs, 
in vcbich they take a Man condemn'd to Death, fet 
him upon the King's *Throne, and after having made 
him tafte all Sorts of Pleafures, firip him of his Royal 
Apparel, then fcourge, and then hang him ? 

Strabo is the only Ancient who feems to lead us to 
the true Original of this Feftival, and at the fame 
Time teaches us to what Divinity it was confecrated: 
And as he muft needs have been fully inftrufted in 
the Cuftoms and Religion of the People who cele¬ 
brated this Solemnity s having himfelf been born in 
Cappadocia, I ihall deliver what he fays of it (2). 
“ Among the Scythians who lived near the Cafpian 
“ Sea, there were fome called Sacce . Thefe Saca 
“ made Excurfions into Perfia, and penetrated 
“ fometimes i'o far into the Country, that they 
“ came even to Baclria and Armenia, and made 
“ themfelves Matters of a Part of that Province, 
“ which they called after their own Name Sacafene, 
<c whence they advanced next into Cappadocia , 
ct which borders upon the Euxine Sea. One Day 
“ as they were celebrating a Feftival, the King of. 

<c Perfia having attack’d them, gave them a total 

rout. The Perfians, to perpetuate the Memory 
“ of this Viftory, railed a heap of Earth upon a 
“ Stone, whereof they formed a fmall Mountain 
“ which they furreunded with Walls, and built in 
“ the adjacent Ground a Temple which they con- 
“ fecrated to the Goddefs Anaitis, and to the Gods 
“ Amanus and Anandratus, who are the Genii of 
lc the Perfians ; and in Honour to them they infti- 
“ tuted a Feftival called Saca, which is ftill cele- 

brated among thofe who inhabit the Country of 
<fc Zela ; for this is the Name they give to that 
“ Place.” . 

The 

(3} O&t 4. de R«:g. (2) L. n. 
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The fftmeAuthor, who compiled differeritRelations, 
gives another Account of this Fatt a few Lines after, 

attributing to Cyrus this Vi&ory, and the Iriftitution 
of this Feftival. They who contend for its having 
been celebrated by the Babylonians in the Time of 
Jeremiah ,• and before Cyrus, alledge that this fe- 
cond Account given by Strabo cannot be fufhiined i 
but is not this what we call begging the Queftioh ? 

I am rather of Opinion that the Prophet gives the 
Name of Sefak to the King of Babylon, and to. the. 
City, for fotrie Reafon whereof we are ignorant; ; 
that there never was a Divinity of that Name; arid 
that Ihe in whofe Honour the Sakea were celebrated, 
was the Goddefs Anaitis , whom we have mentioned 
at the Beginning of this Chaprer. The Truth 
is, the Perfians were hardly known before the Time 
of Cyrus , and therefore ’tis to that Heroe we muft 
attribute the Victory over the Sac#, mentioned by 
Strabo . 

% 

But in what clafs of Divinities are we to reckon 
Anaitis , Artidnus or Omanus, and Anandratus , whom. 
the Author I have now quoted makes mention of in 
feveral Places of his Work, and reckons in the Num¬ 
ber of the Gods of the Perfians and Cappadocians ? 
There is no doubt but they were phyfical Gods, for 

we don’t find that the Perfians admitted any other ac.. 

firft. We have leen that their firft Divinities were 

the Fire, the Sun, the Moon, the Water and the. 

Earth, and that they knew no animated Gods in the 

earlier Times. : Thtis the' mod learned Myrhoiogifts 

have takeri Omanus for the Sun, and Anaitis for the 

Moon. However, Gerard Vofjius is not of their Mind. 

Omanus, fays he (j), is always joined by Strabo with 

Anaitis , who is undoubtedly Venus or Diana ; thus 

$ 

that God is not the Sun whonuhe Perfians worfhip’d 

tinder the Name of Mithras \ But the Symbol of 

that God, that is the perpetual Fire, which the Per- 

fians preferved with fo much Care in their Fire- 

K 2 Temples, 

* 

(1} Deldol.l. 2. c. 9. 
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Temples, as the true Reprefentation of the Sun, 
which is the Fire by way of Pre-eminence. 

But with all due Refpeft to that learned Author, 
his Remark is not juft: It proves, on the contrary,, 
that if Anaitis is Diana or the Moon, as Ihe really is,. 
Omantis muft be the Sun, who perhaps went under 
that Name, as well as that of Mithras , among the 
old PerfuujSy or rather among the Cappadocians , 
who had derived from them almoft all the Tenets 
of their Religion. I add among the Cappadocians , 
for Strahy as we have already obferved (a)y con¬ 
founds the Gods of thefe two Nations. Plutarch 
makes k evident that Anaitis was the fame with the 
Moon, fince he fays in the Life of Artaxerxes Mnemon-y 
that Ajpajia his Concubine was appointed by that 
Prince to be Prieftefs of Diana , whom the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Ecbatana call Anaitis y that fhe might pafs 
the reft of her Days in Chaftity and Retirement. Were 
there need of further Proofs in Confirmation of this 
Truth, I might quote PaufaniaSy who informs us (i) 
that the Lydians had a. Temple to Diana under the 

Name of Anaitis. 

’Tis true Strabo mentions fome Things concerning 
that Goddefs that agree better to Venus than to Diana , 
or the Moon; fince he fpeaksofher thus: “The 
“ Medes Armenians have a high Veneration for the 

Gods of the Perjians ; and the latter efpecially 
worfhip Anaitis in a very peculiar Manner, to 
<c whom they have built a Temple in Acilifeuay and 
<c in other Places. They confecrate to that Goddefs 

<c their Slaves, both Men and Women ; which is not 
<c very furprizing: But, which is much more fo, the 
cc Chief of the Nation confecrate to her their Daugh- 
“ ters; who, after they have proftituted themfelves in 
Honour of that Goddefs, enter into a married 
“ State, and no Body makes the lead Scruple of 
“ wedding them. 

This 

(a) Seethe Beginning of this Chapter. 

(i) In Lac. 
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This Cuftom has furely a great Affinity with what 
was the Practice in the Temples of Venus ; but *tis 
not furprizing that the Armenians and Cappadocians 
made fome Alteration in the Worlhip of a Goddefs, 
the Knowledge of whom they had from the Perfians ; 
far lefs that they confounded the Worlhip of Diana 
and Venus , that is, of the two Planets that went by 
thefe Names. Still ’tis certain that Omanus and Ana- 
itis were natural Gods, as were all thofe of the primi¬ 
tive Idolaters. 

But I muft not finilb this Article, without relating 
a Paflage in Hiftory with refped to the Goddefs we 
are now upon : I borrow it from Pliny (i). “ In 

“ an Expedition which Antony made againft Anne- 
“ nia 9 the Temple of Anaitis was pillaged, and her 
Statue, which was of Gold, broke in Pieces by the 
<c Soldiers, which enrich’d many of them. One of 
tc them who had fettled at Boulogna in Italy , had 
u the good Fortune to receive Auguftus one Day into 
“ hisHoufe, and to give him a Supper. Is it true, 
“ fays that Prince to him during the Repaft, that 
“ he who firft ftruck the Goddefs, prefently loft his 
“ Sight, was difabled in all his Limbs, and expired 
“ upon the Spot? If that were fo, replied the Soldier, 
“ I fhould not have had the Happinefs to fee Au- 
“ guftus with me now, fince I was the Man who 
“ gave her the firft Blow, which was an advantageous 
“ Blow to me ; for all I pofiefs in the World is o\v- 
“ ing to that Goddefs; and Yrs upon one of her 

“ Limbs, my Lord, you fup at Prefent.” 

After all thefe Reflections, as we have no Know¬ 
ledge of Amanus and AnanAratus but from Strabo , 
and are only told by that Author that they were 

Genii among the Perfians , rise<r/x«V A at/om, ’tis need- 
lefs to make vain Enquiries, or to offer Groundlefs 
Conjecture about them. 

The Goddefs Bettona was alfo highly worJhip’d 
at Cappadocia , efpecially at. Com an a. There were 
two principal Cities of that Name; the one in 

K 3 Cappadocia 


(r) L; 32. c. 23.- 
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Cappadocia , and the other in the Kingdom of Pontus j 
they were both confecrated to that Goddefs, and ob- 
ferved much the fame Ceremonies in the Worfhip. 
they paid her. The Temple which fhe had at Co - 
7of Cappadocia endued with a great deal of Ground,, 
was ferved by a vaft many Minifters, under the Au¬ 
thority of a Pontiff, a Man of. great Efteem, and of 
inch Dignity, that he {loop’d to none but the King 
himfelf, and was commonly taken from the royal Fa¬ 
mily : His Office was for Life. Strabo , who men¬ 
tions the Worfhip paid by the Cappadocians to that 
Goddefs (i), tells us that at the Time of his tra¬ 
velling into that Country, there were more than fix 
thoufand Perfons, Men and Women together, confe- 
crated to the Service of the Temple of Comana. 

As this Author adds (2), that Orefies and Iphi- 
genia were thought to have introduced into Cappa¬ 
docia the Worlhip that was paid to Diana in faurhy 
whence they came, Vis probable the Bellona now in 
Queftion, was the fame as Diana . What, confirms 
my Conjc&ure is, that the fame Author, fpeaking of. 
the City Caftaballa in Cilicia* fays (3) there was a 
Temple of Diana Pcrafia y where the Prieftefles, laid 
they, walk’d Bare-foot upon the burning Coals with¬ 
out receiving harm, and that this was believed to 
be the Scene of Oreftes’s Adventure with Diana , fur- 
named TauropoliSy and that {he got the Defignation 
of Peraf.a becaufe {he had pafs’d the Sea. at that 
Place (4). I fhall not at prefent examine what .Courfe 
Orep.es and Iphigema took, when they left fauns , to 
return to Greece *, but I believe we may take it for 
granted that they landed in Pont us, where they efta- 
blifh’d the Worfhip of Diana, chiefly in the City of 
Cmanay whence it pafs’d to the other City of that 
Name, in Cappadocia , and from thence into Cilicia 
and the neighbouring Provinces. 

To confirm this Conjecture, the fame Strabo afierts 
(j) that Apollo was worihip’d thro’out all Cappadocia 5 

as 

. (i) L. 12. c. 135, & 137. {2) p. 525. 

(S) p- 53 7- (4) See thisKftory Vol HJ. (5) p. 537 ' 
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as was Jupiter in a peculiar Manner by the People 
called Venafmi (a), among whom was a magnificent 
Temple, three thouland Priefts, and a Higri-Prieft, 
whofe Authority was T almod as great as that of the 
Pontiff of Comana : But as the People now named, 
had received .the Worihip of thofe Gods from the 
Greeks , I referve the Account of them for the reft of 

this and the following Volumes, where I lhall dif- 
courfe of the Gods of Greece and the other weftern Na¬ 
tions. 

*Tis not known whether the Parthian *, who fuc- 
ceeded the Perfians , had the fame Religion with them. 
*Tis probable they borrowed feveral of their Tenets 
and added new ones of their own. We only know 
they ufed to deify their Kings; and Ammiams Mar - 
cellinus informs us, (i ) that Arjaus, after Death, 
was placed among the Stars, that is to fay, they,, 
after the Example of other Nations, had their natu¬ 
ral and their animated Gods. 

The great Divinity of the Armenians , as of the 
Perfians , was the Sun, to whom they offered, like, 
them, a Horfe in Sacrifice, as we learn from 
Strabo (2). 

CHAP. XIII. 

* 

Of the Gods of the Scythians, and fome other 

northern Nations. 

i 

T H 0 * the northern Countries were peopled by 
a great Number of different Nations, the Greeks 
who were but little acquainted with them, compre¬ 
hended them all under the general Name of SVv- 
thiansy or of Cello Scythians. By the Former they 

K 4 underftood 

p • 

(a) Thefe Venafini were, according to Strabo, in Morimcne. 
Vompomns Mela probably fpeaks of the!e People under the Name 
of Mow am ; and Ifaae Vojfuts thinks they'werethe Mariandhyatis. 
See the Remarks upon the 2d Chapter of his M Book of Geo¬ 
graphy. 

(0 Lib. 23. (2) p. 567. 
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underftood all thofe who poffcfs’d the northern Parts 
of Afia and by the Latter, thole who were in the 
North of Europe. The Religion of thofe People, 

who were moftly rambling and unfettled, would be 
quite unknown, were it not for Herodotus who teaches 
us fome Particularities about it: But then we know 
not to which ot the Scythians in particular we are 
to attribute what he fays. 

That Hiftorian, after having fpoke at fome Length 
of thofe People and their Conquefts, comes to their 
Cuftoms and religious Ceremonies (i), “ They offer 
“ no Sacrifices, fays he, but to the following Gods. 
cc Fuji , to Vefia •, then to Jupiter , and Terra whom 
<c they reckon the Wife of that God: After thofe they 
“ worfnip Apollo , Venus Urania , Mar5^ and Her - 
<c ades, whom all the Scythians take to be in the 
ct Number of the Gods. Thofe who are denominated 
“ the Royal Scythians , facrifice alfo to Neptune . 
c; They call Vefia, in their Language, Tahiti ; Jupiter , 
cc Papeus *, the Earth, Api ; Apollo , Etofyrus ; Venus 
“ Urania , Artimpefa ; and Neptune , Thamimafades . 
“ They have neither Idols, nor Altars, nor Tem- 
cc pies, except for the God Mars. They offer all their 
tc Sacrifices in the fame Manner, and with the fame 
“ Ceremonies. They prefent the Viftim having the 
cc two Hind-feet bound together: He who is to of- 
‘ c fer it up lfands behind ; and after having taken 
cc off his Tiara, he ftrikesit; and while it is falling, 
“ he begins to invoke the God to whom it is offered. 
<c After this he puts a Cord about its Neck, which 
<s he twifls with a Stick, and draws it till it he ftraBg- 
“ led *, all this while the Fire is not kindled, nor 
“ yet has he made any Libation. After having Head 
“ the Viftim, he prepares himfelf to drefsit; but as 
“ the Wcod for that Purpofe is very fcarce among 
tc the Scythians , they feparate the Bones from the 
“ Flefn, put it into Kettles that refemble the Lesbian 
“ Cups, only they are larger, and by the Help of 
“ the Bones they make it boil till it be thoroughly 

dreis’d, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4 

'■) L. 3. c 51. 
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44 drefs’d. When they have no Kettles they put the 
u Flefli into the Belly of the Beaft, and make it ready 
44 with the Bones. Then the Sacrificer throws upon 
44 the Ground a part of the Entrails, as the Firftlings 
44 of the Sacrifice. The Vidtims are of Oxen and 
46 other Animals, but chiefly ofHorfes.” 

44 Thefe Sacrifices were deftined to the Gods I have 
44 named * but there were peculiar Ceremonies for 

Mars . As he was the only God who had Temples 
44 among them, their Manner of building them was 
44 to pile Faggots of Vine-Branches one above the 
44 other. Thefe Temples were three Furlongs in 
44 Length, and as much in Breadth •, but they were 
44 not very high. The Roof of them was very 
44 flat, and form’d a perfedt Square. In three Sides 
44 of the Temple thofe Walls of Faggots were per- 
44 pcndicular, and on the other fide the Wall was 
44 Ihelving, fo that one could go up to it that Way. 
44 On the Top of this Edifice was placed an old 
44 Sword of Iron; which ferved for the Statue of 
44 MarSy and to this Sword they iacrificed every 
44 Year Sheep and Horfes in greater Numbers than 
4£ to any of the other Gods. After thefe they fa- 
44 jcrificed to him a hundredth Part of all their 
44 Prifoners of War: But this Sort of Sacrifice was 
44 different from the Reft. After pouring Wine upon 
44 the Heads of thofe who were to be offered up, 
44 they put them into a large Vefifel, where they cut 
44 their Throats, and then carried them to the Top 
44 of the Temple, and poured their Blood upon 
44 the Sword which we have mentioned: This is 
44 vyhatpafs’d in that Place. Below, before theTemple, 
44 they cut off the right Shoulders with the Arms and 
44 Hands of thofe unhappy Victims, and tofs’d them 
44 up in the Air. Then everyone retired, leaving 
44 their Limbs in the Place where they chanced to 
* 4 fall.” 


Such, according to Herodotifs , were the Gods of 
the Scythians, and the Form of their Sacrifices. 
Clemens of Ale 

*• * 4 • * t 
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agrees with this Hiftorian, 

that 
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that thefe People offered religious Worfhip to a 
Sword (r) and Lucian ,• without naming the other 
Gods that Herodotus fpeaks of, only fays (2 ) they 
worfhip’d that Sword, and Zamolxis who was their 
Legiflator. But to illuftrate what we have now been 
quoting, ’tis necefiary to add fome Refledions to' 
it. 

% 

The Greek: , who were little acquainted with the 
Religion of foieign Nations, imagined the Gods wor¬ 
fhip’d by them to be the fame with their own ; 
and the (mailed: Refemblance either in the Name or 
in the Worfhip, fufficed to perfuade them of it. 
Thus they heard that the Scythians , a warlike Na¬ 
tion, had a religious Veneration for a Sword; and 
therefore made no doubt but they worfhip’d their 
God Mars under that Emblem r They knew that 
they paid a religious Worfhip to the Fire ; and they 
needed no more to convince them that they worfhip’d 
their Vefta, They probably found fome Refem¬ 
blance between the Worfhip which that People af- 
cribed to a God they called Papaus, and their Jupiter ; 
between that of Apia and their Goddefs Delius ; be¬ 
tween EtofyriiSi and Apollo 5 Artimpafa , and Venus m , 
between fbamimafades and Neptune: And this was 
foundation enough for their believing them to be the 
fame Gods. 

We may fay with a great deal of Probability, 
that the Scythians , after the Example of all the o- 
ther Nations, had for their firfl Gods, the Stars, 
the Earth, the Water and the other Elements: For, 
to fay it once more, thefe were the primitive Gods 
ef the Pagan World. To thefe Gods they had 
given barbarous Names; but thefe Names are in¬ 
different, and every Nation gave them fuch as they 
pleafed. We may therefore conclude that they wor¬ 
fhip’d the Fire, the Sun, the Earth, the Air, the 
Water; Divinities which the Greeks called Vefta , 
Apollo , fellas 1 Jupiter , Neptmus. Perhaps too that 
warlike Nation at firft had no other God but the 

Sword; ! 


(1; In Pror. 


(2) In Cone. Deor. 
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Sword; but in Procefs of Time adopted thofe of 
her Neighbours. For in fpeaking of the Religion 
of ancient Nations we muft‘ always diftinguilh the 
Times. We know not well whence- the Scythians. 
derived their Original ; for doubdefs the Reader 
vvill not- be fatisfy’d with that which Diodorus gives, 
them ( 1).: “ The Fables of the Scythians, fays he^ 
“ give Account that they had among them a. 
“ Virgin, born of the Earth, who had the Head 
“ and half of her Body of a Woman, but from the 
“ Waift downward the Form of a Serpent. Jupi - 
“ ter fell in Love with her, and had a Son by. her. 
“ called Scythes , who- having rifen to great Re- 
u nown, communicated his Name to the. whole Na- 
u tion of the Scythians But ftill 5 tis certain that, 
this People was very ancient. They did not continue*, 
always lliut up in the Extremities of the North; but de^ 
parting thence fpread themfelves over the higher 
Afia , and having conquered the Medes in a pitch’d 
Battle, poffefs’d themfelves of their Country, which 
they kept for eight and twenty Years, as we learn, 
from Herodotus { 2). During this their Abode in 
Media , the Scythians , no doubt, worfhip’d the* 
Gods of the Medians ; for what ufes to be moft regard¬ 
ed in conquered Nations is their Religion, which-Po? 
liticks forbid to meddle with. The Worlhip.of the 
Fire efpecially was very diffufive: This was the great. 
Divinity of the Perjians and Cappadocians 9 and 
probably of the Medes too ; thus ’tis not . fur- 
prifing. that Herodotus has allured us , of their-having: 
worlhip’d Vefta. 

True’tis that learned Hiftorian fays (3) thatthe^ 
Scythians had a great Averfion to foreign Cuftoms 
and Ceremonies, and that it coft Anacharjis his Life*. 
who was (lain by King Saulius his Brother, while- 
he was celebrating, the Feaft of the Mother of the- 
Gods, with the fame Ceremonies that the Cyficenians • 
ufed, to accomplilh a. Vow which he had made when, 
he pafs’d to Cvficum . a Tis likewife true that Scyles 

King 

♦ 

(0 L f 2. [2) L, i. e, 104. (3) L. 4. 
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King of the Scythians loll his Crown, for having 
attempted to celebrate the Bacchanalia after the Man¬ 
ner of the Greeks , as we are told by the fame Hifto* 
rian ( i); but they were not perhaps always fo feru- 
pulous, and thefe fame Attempts prove that Endea¬ 
vours were ufed to introduce into Scythia , both the 
Cuftoms and Ceremonies of the Neighbouring Na¬ 
tions. 

As Idolatry was always accompany’d with feveral 
fuperftitious Rites, there is no doubt but the Scythians 
had a great Number of them, as well as other Idola¬ 
ters ; but Hiftory has only preferved thofe that con¬ 
cerned their Sooth-fayers. 44 Befides, fays Herodotus y 
44 there are among thefe People Numbers of Sooth- 
44 fayers, who perform their Divinations by Rods 
44 of Willow, whereof they carry Bundles into a cer- 
44 tain Place, and there unite them ; then feparating 
4C the Rods, they pronounce their Oracles, and there- 
44 after put them together again. As for the Enarii 
44 and Androgyni , who pra&ife the fame Art, ’tis 
44 alledged, continues the Hiftorian, that Venus taught 
44 them Divination, which they praftife by mixing 

44 between their Fingers Leaves of the Linden Tree, 
44 which they cut into three Parts. When the King 
44 of the Scythians is fick, he lends fc r feveral of thefe 
44 Sooth-fayers, who tell him that fome Scythian , 
44 whom they Name, has fwom by the King’sThrone, 
4C and perjured himfelf. Upon which the unhappy 
44 Perfbn, who is alledged to be the Caufe of the 
44 King’s Sicknefs, by taking a falfe Oath, is inftantly 
44 brought. If he denies the Faft, other Sooth-fayers 
44 are called, and being convicted, his Head is cut off, 
44 and his Effects divided among the Accufers; but 
44 if he is declared innocent, they themfelves are put 
44 to Death in this Manner. They fill a Chariot with 
44 Faggots, faffen the Sooth-fayers to it with an iron 
44 Chain; then after having kindled the Faggots 
44 they loofe the Oxen that are yoked to the Cha- 

44 riot, 


(i) Ibid. 
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“ riot, and leave the Calumniators toperifh in the 
“ Flames.” 

The Reader may eafily believe that we have now 
no Monument remaining of the Religion of the Scy¬ 
thians^ who had no other Statues but the Sword that 
reprefented Mars, nor Temples but fuch as were made 
of Faggots. Some Antiquaries however think they 
have found out three Statues of the Gods of that Peo¬ 
ple, in the three Buds born by three Camels upon 
Theodoftus’s Column, that is at Conjtantinople. But 
tho* it were true, which can hardly be proved, that 
that Column reprefents the Triumph of that Emperour 

over the Scythians , it could not be deny’d but their 
Religion had undergone lome Change from the Time 
of Herodotus, a thing not without Example in other 
Nations, as has been obferved with Rcfpetft to the 
ancient Perftans. 

The Scythians, as has been laid, confift- TheReligon 
ed of a vaft Number of different Nations; ofthePeople 
but if we except thofe who inhabited the of Tauris - 
‘Taurica Cherfonefus, that is to fay the Peninfula that 
is between the Euxine Sea and the Palus Moot is, 
which is at this Day called the Crimee, we are quite 
ignorant of their Religion. As for thofe we know 
they paid Adoration to Diana, whofe Worfhip was 
peformed by a Prieftefs; and to her they facrificed 
all the Strangers who came into their Country •, Cir- 
cumftances we learn from Herodotus, Euripides and 
feveral ancient Authors: But 1 referve a more particu¬ 
lar Account of them for the Hiftory of Iphigenia, who 
was Prieftefs of the Diana Dauric a, under the Reign 
of fboas. As the Ancients make no mention of the 
Religion of the Scythians but upon Occafion of Iphi¬ 
genia, and of Orefles who came to Tauris to carry 
off the Statue of Diana, we know not if they wor- 
fliip’d any other Divinities. 

There were alfo in the northern Countries another 
People called the Hyperboreans, with whofe Religion 
the Greeks were acquainted by the Report of He¬ 
rat eus, one of the moft ancient Hiftorians; but as I 

confine 

4 
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confine myfelf as far as poffible, only to what belongs 
to Mythology, I fhall not enlarge upon the Hiftory 
of that People. You may confufc two Differtations, 
die one by the Abbe Gedoyn , the other by my felf, 
both of them in the feventh Volume of the Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres (1). 

. The Hyperboreans were accounted the moll religious 
People in the World. They paid a peculiar Worlhip 
to Apollo , who for that Reafon was furnamed Hyper - 
borean , and they fent every Year to Delos , an Ifland 
in the Egean Sea, Offerings that they made him of 
the firft Fruits of the Earth. At firft there were two or 
threeVirgins chofen, accompanied by a hundredYoung 
Men of approven Courage and Virtue, who carried 
thefe Offerings. Herodotus and Callimachus are our 
Vouchers for both thefe Circumftances. This Cuftom 
continued till the Laws of Hofpitality were violated 
ia the Perfons of thofe Pilgrims, which made the Hy¬ 
perboreans refolve to convey thefe Offerings from one 
Hand to another, as far as Delos , by Means of Peo¬ 
ple that were travelling thro* their Country in their 
Way to that Ifland, as we learn from Pliny (a), who 
fpeaks of thofe young Virgins without naming them, 
but other Authors inform us of their Names. Hero¬ 
dotus mentions four of them, Opis and Erge or rather 
Heca-Erge , as Callimachus calls her, Hiperboche • and 
Laodice: Callimachus adds a fifth, whom he calk 
Loto . 

After that Difafter had befallen thofe young Virgins, 
none of. whom had the good Fortune to return to her 
own Country, as. we are told by the Poet now named, 
the Hyperboreans took a Refolution to fend their Of¬ 
ferings in the Manner as has now been faid. They 
had two Ways of going-from their own Country to 
Delos^ and both, of them are fufficiently deferibed by 

' the 

(1) P. 113. and 127. 

(a) Virgines fere bant eas frugum primitias, hofpitiis Gentium 

pet Annas aliquot venerabiles, donee, violara fide, in proximis acco- 
laram finibus deponere Jacra ea, indituere, liiqae ad conterminos 
dcicne, atqae ita Belam ufque, PJin. 1. 4. c. 12. 
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• . 

the Ancients. Paufanias (1) fays they gave their 
Offerings firft into the Hands of the Arimajpes, that 
they deliver’d them to the IJfidons , who transferred 
them to the Scythians , who carried them to Sinope, 
where were always Greeks who conveyed them to 
Prafice, whence the Athenians took care to tranfmit 
them' to Delos. 

The other Courfe is defcribed by Callimachus, who, 
addreffing himfelf to Delos in one of his Hymnsi 
fays: Do you the Hyperboreans fend their Eirft-fruits’- 
Thefe Firft-Fruits that come fo far, are firft received 
by the Pelafgi of Dodona, who carry them over the 
Mountains into Melis, whence they are conveyed by 
Sea to Eubasa, and thence they are eafily tranfpdrted to 
your Ports. To. conclude, thefe Offerings'," which 
the Ancients call the Firftlings of the Fruits, wertj 
Sheaves and Bundles of Corn, and to this all Anti- 
quity agree: In the Meantime, Salmafius (2 ) alledges 
it was what we call in Latin Partes Prxcijts , the Parts 
that are firft cut off, as the Firftlings of a Viftim; as 
to which you may confult Cremus who refutes him. 

But be that as it will, it appears that the tiyperbp- 
reans had a very particular Veneration for Apollo, and 
if we credit Diodorus Siculus, the Boreades , the Def- 
cendants of Boreas , were in Pofleflion of the Priefthood 
which was united to the Royalty. Where *ti$ proper 
to remark that the Virgins, who were fentat firft to 
Delos, were of the royal and faccrdotal Line, fince. 
Callimachus, who names three of them, Heca-Em x 
Opis and Loto, calls them the Daughters of Boreas. If- 
it be a Ik’d now why the Hyperboreans were fo devoted, 
to Apollo , I anfwer with Diodorus Siculus ( 3), that 
Latona was born in their Country, and confequgntjy 
it is no Wonder that they honoured her Son with;’a* pe¬ 
culiar Worfhip. Accordingly, continues that Hifto- 
rian, not only had they inftituted Feafts to his Ho¬ 
nour, but alfo confecrated to him a whole City. 

“ Apollo again on his Part,, as the Abbe Gedoyn has 

" it 


(t) In Att. c.31. 
(3J L. 2 . 


(2) Animad in Sol. 
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4 

w it (i J, reckoning himfelf a Native of their Coun- 
<c try, vouchfafed to honour them with his Prefence, 
“ and took more Pleafure in being with them than 
tc any where elfe. 

c '* Hither he reforted, when banilh’d Heaven for 
“ his Refentment againft Jupiter , who had thunder- 
€C ftruck his Son EJcuIapius, as we Jearn from Apollo - 
<c mus Rhodiusy who for that Reafon calls the Hyper - 
tc boreans a /acred People. The Opinion of Apollo's 
“ fojouming in the Country of the Hyperboreans was 
“ fo univerfal among the Greeks , tint according to 
<c Eliany or rather Ariftotle, cited by that Author (i J, 
<c PytbagoraSy whofe Wifdom and Virtue was admir- 
“ed by the Crotoniatesy was taken by them for 
<c Hyperborean Apollo 

The Greeksy who vented feveral other Fables in 
Relation to this Apolloy faid he came from their 
Country to the Relief of Delpbosy at the Time when 
that City was befaeged by the Gauhy as Pau/anias re¬ 
lates. CicerOy tho’ he mentions not the Motive which 
brought that God to Delpbosy yet afferts that he came 
thither, fince in giving the Genealogy of the Gods, 
as his Manner is, he fays: “ The third Apollo was 
“ the Son of the third Jupiter , and he who is faid 
“ to .have come from the Hyperboreans to Delpbos” 
Ter tins Jove tertio natus & Latona y quern ex Hyperlo - 
rets Delpbos ferunt advenij/e (3). 

As .thefe pretended Demigrations of the Gods, 
like their Birth in certain Countries, denoted, ac¬ 
cording to HerodotiiSy the Inftitution of their Wor- 
£hip in thofe Countries, we may therefore infer from 
this Fable that the Worlhip of Apollo had been pro¬ 
pagated from the Hyperboreans to Greecty perhaps be¬ 
fore the Colonies that came thither from Egypt and 
Phenicia. But whence had the Hyperboreans them- 
fclves received the Knowledge of that God ? I an- 
Iwer, as I think I have proved in the Differtation 
quoted at the Beginning of this Article, that the 

Hyperboreans , 

(1) In his DI/T.p. 129. h) Yar. IliC 1 . 2 c. 26. 

(5) De Nat. Deor.L 2. c. 23. 
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Hyperboreans , who, in my Opinion, inhabited the 
Country about the Phafis-, came Originally from the 
Colony which Herodotus tells us Sefoftris IefttherF; 
and confeqtiently that ’tis not to be wonder’d if they 
themfelves \Vorfhip*d Apollo, one of the Gods of Egypt, 
and communicated the Knowledge of him to th z Greeks, 
from whom they were at no great Diftance. But as 
this is no more than Conjefture, tho’ not without Jpme 
Foundation, I willingly fubmit it to the Judgment 
of the learned World. 

The IJfedons, in the Neighbourhood of the Hyper¬ 
boreans, had probably no other Gods but their An- 
ceftors, fince Herodotus , who fpeaks of their Cufloms 
and Religion, fays, when any one of them has loft his 
Father, all his Relations bring him a Number of Car¬ 
tel whofe Carcafes having cut into Pieces, they in 
like Manner cut the Body of the deceafed Father, 
and having mixed all the Flefhes together, ferve them 
up at an Entertainment, referving only the Head of 
the Defundt which they fet in Gold, and make it an 
Idol, offering to it folemn Sacrifices every Year (i). 

The Sarmatians, after the Example of • 
moft other idolatrous Nations, had Gods San-atcs. ° 
natural, and Gods animated. The firft 
were the Sun and Moon •, Pogwid, or the Air ; 
Teffa, or Jupiter ; Latto, or Pluto ; Nia, or Ceres ; 
Marzane, or Venus j and Zicuonia, or Diana. But 
we are to obferve that they are Polijh Hiftorians (2), 
who inform us that thefe Gods were Jupiter, Pluto , 
Diana, &c. And no great Credit is to be given to. 
their Teftimony, fince they may eafily be deceived 
by fome ilighc Refemblance between thole Gods and 
the Gods ot Greece . This is what moft of the An¬ 
cients did, when they were tofpeakof the Gods of 
other Nations, having, from the fmalleft Affinity, 
given them the Names of thofe of their own 


given them the 
Country. 
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(1) Herod L. 4. (2) Alexand. GuaguinuSi Sart. Err. 

Paul. Oueib. Vide VofT.deidol. 1 i.c. 29 . 
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But palling that; befidesthefenatural Gods, the 
Sannatians had likewife animated ones, among 
whom were Lelus and Politus , whom the fame Hifto- 
rianswill have to be Caftor and Pollux: And tho* 
the Worlhip paid by the Sarmatians to thefe two 
Heroes, was entirely abolifh’d, when the Poles, who 
poffefs in Part the Country which belong’d to the 
Sarmatians , embraced Chriftianity, yet they Hill re¬ 
tain their Names, which they pronounce in Sign of 
Joy at their Feafts (i). 

But, if you afk the Reafon of their confounding 
thefe two Divinities with Caftor and Pollux , I anfwer 
v/ithVoftiuSi Sarmatians might have been acquainted 
with them by holding Commerce with the People 
fettled on the Banks of the Danube ; and lince the 
Greeks had eredled an Altar in Honour of Alexander, 
and the Romans another to Augustus, near the Bo- 
riftbeneSy as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus> it 
was eafy for either of them to make the Sarmatians 
acquainted with the two Heroes now mentioned. 
Thus reafons that learned Author: 5 Tis true indeed, 
not quite fatisfy’d with that Conjefture, he would 
needs infinuate that Lelus and Politus , among the 
Sarmatians might reprefent the Heavens and the Earth; 
but as he gives no Proof of this, I take the firft Ac¬ 
count to be the beft. 

The fame Author, upon the Authority of Paul 
Oderborne (2), fays that the People who lived near the 
River Obi , worfliip’d .a Goddefs under the Name 
of the Old Woman of Gold , and he takes not upon 
him to determine whether it was Eve her felf, or 
Terra , that was the Objeft of their Worlhip. But, 
however that be, the Hiftorian now quoted tells us 
that Goddefs delivered Oracles. Clemens Adamus (3) 
informs us as to their Manner of confulting that God- 
dds. <e When the Country, fays he, is afflifted with 
€C any Calamity, ftichas War, Peftilence, or Famine, 

tc thofe Idolaters have • Recourfe to that Goddefs: 

u They 

(1) Loc. cit. (2) In Vita Joan. Bafilidis Mofc. ducis. 

(3) In Anglcrum Naviga. 
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“ They proftrate themfelves jbefore herjdol, and fet- 
“ tiijg a Drum in die midft of the Affeinhly, with 
“ the IVJodel pf a Toad in Silver above it, they fall 
“ a bca,tipg tl?eDtum.} aijd heofthefjioinpanynear- 
“ eft whom the Toad falls when it is made to leap 


<£ 


it 


Drum. 


they bring him 


U 


it 


“ by fome Sort of Witchcraft, and then he lays 
“ open the Caufe of the Calamity that afftfls the 
“ Country.” 

Whe ther the Getes qr Dacians h ad any Gods of the 
Phyfical Gods, is what jye cannot deter- Getes, the 
mine •, but *tis certain they paid divine j&ff'*. and 
Honours to their, Legiflator Zawshfh, as 


• • v • 11 


-—-^---- 7 ^ ~0 % . . 1 ' 

may be feen in Plato’i Dialogue, intituled Charmides, 
in Diogenes Laertius (ij, in Strabo r (2-), and in Lu¬ 
cian (3). 

The "Thracians , befides the fame Zamolxis 
whom they adored as a God, according to ie 

Lucian (4 ), railed to the fame .Rank Or- ' ' 
pheus and Linus, as we learn from T'ertiillian (5.) By 
Orpheus, I mean that famous Argonaut, whom I fhall 
fpeak of more particularly in the Hiftory of the 
golden Fleece. Let it not be faid that Orpheus was 
worlhip’d only as a Demi-God, fince Conon ( 6 ) po- 
fitively afferts that after the Honours due to Heroes 
had been paid him {a flear the Tomb wherein his 
Head was coptaiijed, Jthe £lace grew infenfibly into 
a Temple, where all the Ceremonies of the Worfhip 
of the Gods .were performed 5 a new Argument for 
what we have already.faid (j\ that the Heroes fome- 
times became real Gods. 

feme ft us of Clazovienp may perhaps be likewife 
reckoned among the "Thracian Demi-gods, fince He- 

L 2 rodotus 

(i ) InPyth. (2) L. 7. and 16/ (3) In Deor. cone. 

(4) In JoveTrag. (5) De Anima c. 2. 

(6) Narr. 45. 

(a) See in the Beginning of the fixth Volume, what is fcid con¬ 
cerning the -Tombs of the Heroes. 

(7) Book 5. 


V 
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rodotus tells us (1) that the Telans having led a Co¬ 
lony to Abdera , whereof he was reckoned the Founder, 
paid to him the Honours due to Heroes. The fame 
Thing may be faid of Ordryfius> from whom the 
Thracians , according to Saint Epipbanius (-2), derived 
their Original; and of P l eft or us > to whom, accord¬ 
ing to the Teftimony of Herodotus ( 3),, they facrificed 
Oebazus the Perfian who had fled to. them for Re¬ 
fuge. 'Vojfius (4), who grants that this PI eft or us was 
of the Number of the Divinities worlhip’d by the 
Thracians , fays he knows not whether he was an ani¬ 
mated God or a natural God, but Tor m f Part I take 
him to have been one of their great Men, of whom 
however we learn nothing particular in Hiftory. 

Laftly , The Majfagetes look’d upon the Sun as 
their great Divinity, and perhaps as the only one, 
and facrificed Horfes to him, as we learn from 
Strabo (5). 


(0 L. 1. {2) L. 1. 

(4) DeldoL L. 1.49. 


(3) L. 5. 

( 5 ) p * 553 * 
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Explain’d by 

HISTORY. 

6 

The Weftern Deities. 


Of the Gods of the Greeks, and Romans, 

and other Weftern Nations. 

r 

A Preliminary. 

A FTER having difcourfed of the Religion 

of the Afiaticks , among whom Idolatry com¬ 
menced, *tis Time to pais on to that of the 
European Nations to whom it was communicated 
by them; and as it made the greateft Progrefs a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans , with them we are to 
begin* 

Never was Religion encumber’d with a greater 
Number of Gods than that of thefe two Nations, 
lince befides the Oriental, they admitted a World 
of others who owe their Original to them, and 
whofe Names we have already feen in the Chapter 
where we have treated of the Progrefs of Idolatry (i): 
But before we enter upon the Hiftory of all thefe Gods, 1 
Tis neceflary to make fome Reflections, that will be 
ufeful in the Sequel of this Work. 

b 3 Thaf 

(i) Vol. I. 


r 
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That a Part of Afia Minor , the IQes of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and Greece, were peopled at firfl: by Japhet's 
Pofterity, known by the Ancients under the Name of 
Japetns , is a Fad fipt to be doubted. As I (Hall 
have Occafion to infill upon this Article, wken I 
come to lpeak of the different Colonies that came 
into Greece ( i), I fliall take it for granted at prefent. 
But at . what Period of Time did the Defccndants of 
that Patriarch arrive there; what Was the Religion 
they eftablifli’d ? Thefe are Queftions that cannot 
now be refolved. Any Accounts we have now 
extant of thofe ancient,. People of Greece , are but 
loofe and confufed. We only know from Diodorus 
Siculus , that the firfl: Greeks were very rude, living 
without Laws, without Policy, and aJmoft deftitute 
of all Religion. A People ftraggling and unfettled, 
who had no other Habitation but the Dens and Fo- 

refts, and no other Food but Acorns, or to fpeak 
more accurately, fome wild Fruits and Herbs: This 
is the Pifture given of them by that Author (2). 

We may eafily conceive "that the Religion of thofe 
primitive Inhabitants of Greece , was, like themfelves, 
not loaded with many Ceremonies, but confifting in 
rude Simplicity ; and that they were unacquainted in 
thofe earlier Times with that Multiplicity of Gods 
whom they came afterwards to adore. Perhaps the 
firft who fettled there, even brought with them the 
Knowledge of the true God, which was not fo loon 
corrupted in the Family of Japhet* as in that of 
Cham. Thefe *tis true arc only Conjeftures; but 
they are not without Probability. The primitive 
Worfhip however, which Noah had received from 
his Anceftors, was but of lhort continuance, and the 
moft ancient profane Authors leave no Room to doubt 
that the firfl: Inhabitants of Greece and the neighbour¬ 
ing ides, were plunged into the thick Darknefs of 
Idolatry. 

To have a tolerable Notion of their Religion, we 
muft view it under various Afpetts: Ftrft , Such as 

it 


{1} At the Beginning of the 6th Yol 


(2) L. j. 

1 i 
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it. was in the Time of thofe firft Inhabitants, or at 
leajj when the Pelafgi came and fettled in Greece. 
Secondly, With Regard to the Alterations that were 
made in it by the Colonies from Egypt and Phenicia: 

S Thirdly, With Refpeft to what Changes might, be 
introduced into it by Homer and> Hefiod: Laftly•, 
With. Regard to thofe it really underwent, from 
thp Time of Pythagoras , and the Platonick Philofo.- 
phers, till the Triumph that Chriftianity gained over 

• r*> 

it. 



Firft, We know little or nothing about the Reli¬ 
gion of the primitive inhabitants of Greece. Herodo¬ 
tus is the only, one has preferved to us fome Knowledge 
thereof. That Author (i) fays the Pelafgi , who came 
in old Times to fettle in Greece, worihip’d their Gods 
without knowing who they were, and without having 
any Names to them. “ They facrificed to them, 

“ fays he, and before the Sacrifice they had a Cuftoro 
“ of making Invocations and Prayers, without giving 
“ thpir Gods either Name or Surname, becaufe as 
“ yet they knew them not. Further, they called them 
“ by the general Name of Gods, becaufe they be- 
“ lieved that they governed, and were Lords of all 
“ Things. They came to know a very long time 
“ after, that the N a mes of the other Gods had been 
“ brought from Egypt, but it was very late before 
“ th?y learned the Name of Bacchus .” 

“ At length they went to confult the Oracle of 
“ Bodona, which js reckoned the moft ancient one 


C 


of Greece, and cpnfequently. was the only one in 
that Time. The Pelafgi therefore inquired at 
the Oracle, if they fiiould receive the Names of 
the Gods that came from the Barbarians, and the 
Anfvver was that they lhould receive them and 
make ufe of them. Accordingly they facrificed 
from that Time, invoking' the Gods by their 
Names; and the (Greeks afterwards took the fame 
Names from the Pelafgi. But to know whence 
each of thofe Gods came, whether they were from 

L 4 “ all 


(i) L. 2. ch, 50 & feq. 
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44 all Ages, in fhort, what is their Form and how 
44 they came to exift, thefe are Things we are hither- 
44 to in the dark about.” 

The fame Author, immediately before the Words 
now quoted, had faid that the fame Pelafgi before 
they came into Greece , where they were intermix’d 
with the Athenians, had dwelt in the Ifland of Sa~ 
mothrace and had taught thofe Iflanders to worlhip 
the Cabin . 44 Whoever, fays he, is acquainted with 
44 the Ceremonies of thofe Gods, that were alfo ob- 
44 ferved by the Samotbracians , will certainly be of 
44 Opinion that they had learned them from the 
44 Pelafgi ; for that People, who lived fince that 
44 Time among the Athenians , had formerly inha- 
44 hired Samctbrace, and from them the Samothra - 
44 cions had learned the Orgies? 

The fame Pelafgi, according to our Author, had 
alfo taught the Athenians their obfeene Manner of 
reprefenting Mercury ; and they gave Myfterious 
Reafons for this Ufage, which Herodotus has not 
told us. 

The fame Author, in the Book now cited from 
which I have taken thefe Pafiages, makes one Re¬ 
mark more with Refped: to the Pelafgi . 44 Almoft 
44 all the Names of the Gods, fays he, came from 
44 Egypt into Greece . I my felf actually found it 
44 to be fo, after I had examined the Matter for my 
44 own Information, having heard that they had them 
44 from the Barbarians . And for my Part I am 
44 convinced that they really came from Egypt: 
44 But if it be objected that neither the Names of 
44 Neptune, Cafter, Vefta, Themis, the Graces , the 
44 Nereids, nor of other Gods are there to be found, 
44 I anfwer with the Egyptians , that they never knew 
44 thofe Gods. And indeed to me it would feem that 
44 thofe Names were given them by the Pelafgi them- 
44 felves, except Neptune, whole Name that People 
44 borrowed from the Libyans', for none but the 

44 Libyans were formerly acquainted with Neptune , 

45 whom they have always held in Veneration.” 

Here 
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Here then we fee the ancient Pelafgi were in¬ 
truded by the Barbarians , in the Names which they 
were to give the Gods; who in their Turn intruded 
Greece, at that Time very ignorant, and taught her 
the Names of the fame Gods, and the Myfteries of 
the Cabiri , which they had formerly taught the Samo- 
tbracians . This is all we know of the Religion of 

Greece , at the Time of the Arrival of the Pelafgi and 

of their Settlement at Athens . 

. Secondly , The fecond Article we are to examine, 
namely, what Changes the Colonies introduced into 
the ancient Religion of Greece , is already determined 
by the fame Author, as we have feen, fmce he af- 
fures us that all the Gods who were there worlhip’d, 
except thofe whom we have named after him, came 
from Egypt . The Colonies who brought the Know¬ 
ledge of them into Greece , did not all arrive at the 
fame Time, as fhall be faid in the 6th Volume ; and 
confequently the Changes that happened to the Re¬ 
ligion of Greece , were gradual, and brought about 
only in different Ages. Herodotus (i), who feems 
to have carefully examined the Article I am now 
upon, after the Exceptions'l have mentioned, con¬ 
cludes that except the Gods whom he has named, 
all the reft came from Egypt into Greece. 4 
This Author comes next to fome Particulars with 
Refpeft to Bacchus , whofe Worfhip was brought into 
Beotia by Cadmus and Melampus. 

“ ’Tis he, in fhort, fpeaking of Melampus the Son 
“ of Amy th a on, who made the Greeks acquainted 
with the Name of Bacchus , and taught them the 
“ Ceremonies of the Sacrifices that are offered to 
“ him, and the Manner of reprefenting that God. 
“ ’Tis true he did not explain to them the whole of 
this Myftery •, but the Sages , who came after him, 
“ gave fuller Infight into it. Melampus therefore 
invented the Reprefentation of Bacchus , and the 
ft Greeks , inftru&ed by him, perform the- whole 
fC Ceremony, as it is now in Ufe among them, ae- 

“ cording 
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C£ cording to his Precepts. For my Part therefore 
cc I look upon Melampus to have been a very knowing 
c< Man, fkilled in the Art of Divination, and who 
“ taught the Greeks many Things which he himfelf 
“ had learned from the Egyptians , and efpecially the 
<fi Sacrifice of Bacchus, into which however he intro- 
<c duced fome Alteration: For I would not affirm 
“ that whatever is performed in Egypt at the Feaft 
<c of that God, relembles the Ceremonies that are 
<c obfervcd upon that Occafion among the Greeks . 
“ As little will I fay that the Egyptians borrowed 
“ from the Greeks either that Ceremony, or any 
tc thing elfe ; but rather I am of Opinion that Me- 
“ lampus had learned every thing that concerns the 
“ Worfhip of Bacchus , from Cadmus and other Jy- 
“ rians who came with him from Pbenicia , into the 
“ Country that is called at this Day Beotia” 

Here then we have the Worfhip of Bacchus , or 
Dionyjius , introduced into Greece by Cadmus and 
Melampus. We know likewife from other Authors 
that Cecrops had brought to Athens , where he fettled, 
the Worfhip of Minerva , who was worfhip’d in 
Saisy whence he came. The fame Prince, if we 
believe Paufanias ( i), regulated the Worfhip of the 
Gods, and the Ceremonies of Religion, with a great 
deal ofWifdom. He was the firft who called Jupiter 
the fupreme God, or rather the mofthigh (2J. He 
forbad the offering of any Thing to the Gods that 
had Life, and regulated the Ceremonies of Mar¬ 
riage. 

We have not fuch Certainty about the Change that 
might be introduced into the ancient Religion of 
Greecey by the other Leaders of Colonies; but it is 
not to be doubted that InachuSy who planted the 
firft Colony there, Danaus and others, likewife 
brought with them the Knowledge and Worfhip of 
their own Gods. Heads of Colonies, tho 5 they 
change their Country, don’t therefore change their 
Religions and when they become Matters of the 

Countries 

(0 la Arcad. (2) 'TrlfTarss. 
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Countries where they take up their Relidence, they 
endeavour alfo to eftablilh among them their own 
Religion and Forms of Worfhip. But if they meet 
with Oppofition in this Attempt, as it happened to 
Cadmus, who by endeavouring to introduce the Wor¬ 
ship of Bacchus into Beotia, kindled that War wherein 
Pentheus loft his Life, and which obliged himfelf to 
fly into Illyrium, they at leaft think of a Medium 
whereby to accommodate their Religion to that of 
the Country, till having made themfelves abfolute 
Matters, they are in a Capacity to eftablilh it alto- 
gether. 

’Tis therefore by no Means to be doubted, that 
the Egyptian and Phenician Colonies produced great 
Changes in the ancient Religion of Greece. I am 
fpeaking now of the Times before the Trojan War, 
not being defign’d at prefent to examine into thofe 
that were occafioned in Times pofterior to that Event, 
by the Introduction of feveral other Gods, whom the 
Greeks came to be acquainted with at different Con¬ 
junctures. 

Thirdly, The third Period I confider in the Religi¬ 
on of the Greeks, refpeCts the Time of Homer and 
Hefiod, who, according to Herodotus, made Theogo- 
tiies: But this Article is fully explain’d in v/hatl 
have faid about the Theogony of the Greeks, where 
I have proved that thefe two Poets were not the In¬ 
ventors of the Fables and Gods they mention, and 
that they only followed the eftablilh’d Religion of 
their own Time (i). It would feem, that Herodotus 
has not exprfefled himfelf clearly, when he fays that 
thefe two Poets had compofed Tbeogonies. That Hefiod 
did fo is indeed literally true; but as to Homer there 
is no Appearance of his having defigned to reduce 
into a Syftem what the Greeks tnought of their Gods, 
he having contented himfelf with giving their received 
Names, and ufing them in fuch a Way as the Con- 
ftruCtion of his Poems required. But tho’thefe two 
famous Poets did not invent the Gods they fpeak of, 

yet 

J i) See the Article of the Theogony *f the Greek Vol. I. 
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yet 5 tis certain they made them more generally known 
than they were before, and gave occafion, efpecially 
Homer* for enlarging their Wor/hip,' by ufing the 
Intcrpoiition of thofe Gods upon all Occafions, and 
by reprefenting them as warmly concerned for, and 
deeply interefted in human Affairs •, which naturally 
led Men to fear them, and feek to appeafe them, 
when they were thought to be incenfed. 

Fourthly , The fourth Period refers to the Pytha¬ 
gorean and Platonick Philofophers, who, to make the 
* Syftem of the Greek "Theology the more fupportable, 
introduced into it thofe ingenious Allegories, which 
abated of its Abfurdity, an expedient upon which 
they efpecially laid the Strefs of their Caufe in the firft- 
Ages of Chriftianity, when the Fathers of the Church 
attack’d Paganifm with fo much Strength of Argu¬ 
ment. Thefe Philofophers indeed made great Alte¬ 
rations in the received Religion of their Time: But 
what I have faid upon this Subjeft at the Beginning 
of this Work, and particularly in the general Re¬ 
flections at the End of the fourth Book, Volume fe- 
cond, is fufficient to clear up this Article. 

Belides thefe Changes that happened at different 
Times to the Syftem of the Greek Religion, it fuffered 
feveral others, whereof I lhall examine the two prin¬ 
cipal ones. The firft was when, upon receiving ftrange 
Gods, the Greeks gave them other Names, as has 
been already hinted in the firft Chapter, which ferves 
as an Introduction to Mythology, Ancient Authors 
have by good Fortune, given us Notice of thofe 
Changes 5 otherwife how could we have known at this 
Day the Origin of thofe Gods. We know from 
Herodotus that the Apollo of the Greeks was the Or us 
of the Egyptians ; Bacchus or Dionyftus, their 0 fir is; 
Hermes or Mercury , their Taautus or Thot ; Pan their 
Mendes ; Diana, their Bv.baftis ; Demeter , their Ifis ; 
Zeus , or Jupiter , their Ammon \ Venus or Aphrodite , 
their Aftarte. Plato informs us that Minerva was their 
Neit: According to Sanchoniathon, their Pluto, or 
Dis was the Mouth of the P hand a ns * 3 unlefs we will 

chyfe 
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ohufe rather to fay he was the Hephaiftos of the 
Egyptians , 

• Thefe Changes of Names were common in the 
dpotheofes , whence the Greeks and Romans came by 
fo many new Gods. The Greeks not only changed 
the Names of the Gods they received from Egypt and 
Pbenicia , but alfo their Funftions, gave them ano¬ 
ther Rank than what they held in the Theology of the 
oriental Nations, and framed their Geneologies as they 
pleafed. Of this I could give feveral Examples, but 
I fhall content my felf with thofe of Vulcan and Mi- 
werva. We learn from Herodotus that Vulcan had 
the firft Rank among the Gods of Egypt: The Greeks 
however made him the Son of Jupiter and Juno, 
who, expelled Heaven for his Deformity, broke his 
Leg in the Fall, and was forced for a Livelihood, 
to work in the Ifland of Lemnos as a Blackfmith. In 
Egypt he was the Hufband of Minerva ; in Greece 
he had to Wife Venus , while Minerva pafs’d among 
,them for a Virgin Goddefs. In Egypt he-had a Share 
in the Government of the World ; in Greece , He 
had only the*Command of fome Blackfmiths. 

Secondly , I attribute to Poets pofterior to Homer 
and Hefiod) the fecond Change that befel the Theo** 
logy of the Greeks ; and here we muft call to mind 
that Source of Fable, where I proved that they had 
introduced a great Number of them that were not 
known before their Time. As it is the Character 
of Poetry to afiume ah unbounded Licenfe (1), fo 
the Poets, according to their own Fancy, changed 
the Circumftances of the Fables, molt of which had 
a Connexion with Religion; fometimes invented 
new ones, gave new Attributes to the Gods, or 
palmed Adventures upon them never known before; 
•and from the great Propenfity which.People had to 
believe their Fiftions, the Syftem of the eftablifh’d 
Religion came in time to be fluffed with an Infinity 

• of new Articles. The Examples of thefe Changes, 
which I fhall give in the Sequel of this Mythology, 

will 
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will jaftify what I have advanced upon another Oc- 
cafion, that if we would explain the Fables right, 
we muft take them from the rnoft aqcient Poets, 
But one of the moft confiderable Changes in Religi¬ 
on, tho* ftis of all others the leaft known, is that 
which muft needs have happened when the Greeks 
ceafed to pay a religious Worflup to the S£ars. Tho* 
we are ignorant of the Hiftory of tftis £effatipn, yet 
the Faft is not the lefs certain. Wehaye proved 
in the ftrft Book, Volume III. from the Authority qf 
Plato, that the Greeks, after the Example of othqr 
Nations, worlhip’d the Stars and Planets; and at 
the Time of that Philofopher, this Worihjp was en¬ 
tirely abolilh’d in Greece . Plato even laments that it 
did not fubfift, and feems to wifli it had continued 
for ever. 

As to the Manner how this Change may have hap¬ 
pened, I fliall give my Opinion as follows. The 
Egyptians, who likewife worlhip’d the Stars - from the 
earlieft Ages, having deify’d fome qf their Kings, 
gave out, as has been laid t elfewhere, that .their Souls 
were gone to Heaven to be inhabitants of the.celeftial 
Luminaries, or to fpeak-more accurately, f to dwell in 
fome of the Planets •, as for Example, itfjat of. Ofiris 
in the Sun, and that of Ifis xn the Moon. From that 
Time they addrefr’d their Worlhip promifcuoirfly to 
the Planet, or to the Heroe who refidedjn it. Cecrops , 
who brought about fo many;Reyolutions in the Re¬ 
ligion of Greece, probably taught them this Point , of 
Theology, and I queftion not but the fame Greeks , 
who paid a religious Worlhip to the Planets, for 
Example to Saturn or Jupiter, confounded it with 
that which they afcrib’d to the two Princes pf the fame 
Name. Then foon forgetting the phyfical and na¬ 
tural God, they came at length toaddrefs rheir Prayers 
only to the animated Godsend that in Times fo early, 
that there does not appear to-have been 2ny Veftige of 
that ancient Worlhip remaining in Pythagoras’s Time. 
From all thefe Changes arofe a new Religion, the 
Hiftory whereof fliall be the Subject of this and the 

two 
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two following Volumes. Thus having before ex¬ 
plain’d the Mythology of the Orientals, I (ball now 
defcribe that of the Greeks and Romans, and fome 
other European Nations, which is fo different from 
the former, that one can hardly imagine the one to 
have been derived from the other. This Portion of 
my Work I "divide into two Parts. In the firft I 
lhall fpeak of the -Gods of the Greeks and Romans , 
and in the fecond of thofe of the other European 
Nations. 



PARTI. 


Of the Gods of the Greeks and Romans. 

H ERE opens a vaft Field and very difficult 

to furvey. The Greeks have blended the Hi- 
ftory of their Gods with fo many Fables, they have 
fo difguifed the Oriental -Traditions, .delivered fo 
many Circumftances inconfiftent one -with another, 
that ’tis no eafy' Matter to find out what were their 
real Sentiments about their Gods. Sometimes they 
are phyfical Beings, the Stars, the Elements; fometimes 
real Perfonages that actually exifted: Often the fame 
God is either the one or the other. Here are Meta¬ 
phorical Generations, there true and natural ones. 
Let us endeavour however to unfold fo intricate a 
Subjeft the beft Way we can. 

As among the various Divifions of Pagan Gods, 
that which diftributes them into the Gods of Heaven 
and Hell, of Earth and Sea is the moll natural, this 
is what I fliall follow, with the Addition of an inferior 
Clafs of fubaltern Deities, as to whofe fettled Refi- 
dence the Pagans had not a very clear Conception. 


BOOK I. 


t V _ _ . 
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BOOK I. 

Of the Celeflial Gods . 

V 

T H 0 \ accurately fpeaking, Love was the firfi: of 
Gods, lince Sanchoniaihon and Hefiod give him 
a Place in the firft Generation ; however as he was 
but a purely phyfical Divinity, namely, the harmo¬ 
nious and regular Union of Bodies blended together 
in the Chaos, whence fprung all the Produftions of 
Nature; and my Defign being not to infill much 
upon the natural Gods, but only upon thofe that are 
called animated, I fhall, in Imitation of the Poets, 
begin with Jupiter , ' whom the Greeks and Romans 
look’d upon as the greateft of Gods, and the Lord 
of Heaven and Earth: Ab Jove Principium , as 
Virgil has it, after the Poet Aratus . 



CHAP. I. 

— 

The BJlory of Jupiter and his Ancejlors. 

T 'HERE appears fomething very wild in the 
Idea which the Pagans had of this God, when 
it is throughly examined. 

The Phiiofophers, as we fee in many Places of Ci¬ 
cero's Dilcourfes upon the Nature of the Gods, take 
him only for the more purified Air or the Mther \ 

and Juno his Spout for the groffer Air that fur- 
rounds our Earth. Thole who look’d upon him to 
be an animated God, or one of thofe Men who for 
their illuftrious A&ions or ufeful Inventions were raifed 
to divine Honours; after having coniidered him as 
the Sovereign of Gods and Men, as an Almighty 

God, 
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God, who with the mere Movement of one of his 
Eye-brows makes Olympus tremble, degrade him af¬ 
terwards by afcribing to him the mod unworthy 
Aftions, and the moft enormous Crimes: He is, ac¬ 
cording to them, guilty of Inceft and Adultery, an 
ungrateful Son, a faithlefs Hufband, cholerick, paf- 
fionate and revengeful. What Idea then of the 
Divinity had the Greeks and Romans , fo famed 
for their refined Genius ? They were only the 
Poets, fay you, who gave fuch a Reprefentation of 
their Jupiter ; but whence had they borrowed it, 
but from the Theology of their Time, as is proved 
elfewhere ? But another Thing that greatly perplexes 
the Hiftory of this £od is, that there were feveral 
of the fa me Name, and the Hiftory of the one who 

was beft known, that is, of him who had been King 
of Crete, was filled up with the Adventures of all 
the reft. 

The Ancients are not even agreed about the Num¬ 
ber of thofe who went by the Name of Jupiter. 
Diodorus Siculus (i) reckons only two. The one, 

who was the moft ancient, was that Prince of the 

0 ^ # 

Atlantii<e whom I have fpoke of in the Theogony 
of that People. The other, who was his Nephew, 
anti who became much more famous than his Uncle, 
was King of Crete, and extended the Limits of his 
Empire to the Extremities of Europe and Africa . 
Cicero (2) admits three of them. 44 Thofe whom 

4C we call fh eclogues, fays he, reckon three Japiters. 

44 There are two of them from Arcadia , the one 
44 the Son of Mtber, and Father of Proferpine and 
44 Bacchus: The other the Son of Ccclus, and Fa- 
44 ther of Minerva , who is faid to have invented 
44 War and to prefideover it. A third the-Son of 
44 Saturn , born in Crete, where his Tomb is ftill 

44 to be feen.” 

. Where we are to remark by the by, that among 
the two Jupiters of Arcadia, there was one vepr an¬ 
cient. Born of obfeure Parents, he raifed himlelf, 

Vot. II. M and 

(i) L. 1. (2) Dcflat. Deor. L, 3. 
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and acquired great Reputation by his Talents, and 
the Pains he took to civilize the Minds of the Ar - 
radians, who till then led a favage Life, dwelling in 
the Woods and minding nothing but Hunting. This 
Jupiter gave them Laws, regulated the State of 
Marriage, taught them to adore the Gods, and in- 
ftituted Priefts to overlook their Worlhip. The 
Arcadians , full of Gratitude to their Benefattor, join¬ 
ed him to the Number of their Gods; and, to con¬ 
ceal his Original as much as poffible, they fabled 
that he was the Son of Ait her, that is, of Heaven. 

But this was not the moft ancient of thofe who 
bore the Name of Jupiter \ the firft of all is un- 
, doubted! y the Jupiter Ammon of the Libyans , fince 
probably he was Cham, on whom his Son Mifraim , 
or Mejiraim conferred Deification. 5 Tis well known, 
as was faid in the firft Volume, that this Pa¬ 
triarch and his Family came and fettled in Egypt , 
called in Scripture the Land of Mifraim , or of 
Ammon, No-Ammon. The Jupiter Serapis, worlhip’d 
in the fame Country, is likewife very ancient, as 
we have proved in the Hiftory of the Gods of 
Egypt, againft thofe who alledge he was not known 
till the Time of the Ptolemies. 

In the lame Rank we may reckon Jupiter Belus , 
whom we have likewife fpoke of upon Occafion of the 
Temple he had at Babylon , who, according to He¬ 
rodotus, was the Jupiter of the Ajjyrians (i). Celus, 
according to the fame Author, was the Jupiter of 
the ancient Perf.ans (2), wherein he agrees not with 
the Greeks, who made Ccelus or Uranus, to be the 
- Grand-father of their Jupiter. 

The Jupiter of Tbebes in Egypt, may alfo be 
reckoned in the Number of the moft ancient ones, 
fince, according to the fame Hiftorian, the firft Ora¬ 
cle of Greece was founded by a Prieftefs of that 
God. But who was this Jupiter? Was he Ammon, 
one of whole Prieftelfes founded alfo the Oracle 

in 
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in Libya ; or was he O/tris ? This is what we are 
not told in Hiftory. 

The Scythians (1) had alfo their Jupiter, whom 
they called Pappaus, and his Wife Terra ; and 
hence it appears that they had borrowed the Idea 
of him from the Perftans t and that he was the fame 
with Cdus. 

The Ethiopians named this God AJfabinus , and 

the Gauls , not to mention other Nations, TaranuSk 

* ^ 

We have a Paffage of Nonnus that informs us in 
nioft of thefe different Names of Jupiter . That God, 
fays he, is called Belus upon the Euphrates, Ammon 
in the Sands of Libya: He is furnamed Apis at : the 
Foot of the Nile , Chronos among the Arabians, and 
Zeus among the Affyrians. 

We don’t pretend to give a compleat Lift of all 
who bore that Name, lince,’ according to Varro , 
and Eufebius after him, they amounted to about 
three Hundred; which is no hard Matter to be 
believed, fince we learn from the Ancients that in 
the earlier Periods of Time moft of the Kings af- 
fumed that auguft Name *, fo that we know no Age 
before the Siege of Troy, at which Time this Cuf- 
tom ceafed, when there is not to be found one or 
more Jupiters. Hence fo many different Nations 
boafted that Jupiter was born among them, and 
fhewed feveral Monuments to atteft it, as fliall be laid 
hereafter. 

But, what farther proves the Plurality of Perfons 
who went by the Name of Jupiter , is that the Gallan¬ 
tries, which are aferibed to him of Crete y cannot agree 

to one and the.fame Perfon. The Poets make them 

* 

Jaft four hundred Years *, for there is no Ihorter In¬ 
terval between the firft and the laft of the amorous 
Adventures they relate, after which they make them 
quit the Stage altogether; upon which Laftantius nl- 
lies them agreeably ( a ). Diodorus Siculus makes 

M 2 thefe 

(1) Herod. L. 4. c. 57. 

(a) Quid ergo eft, inquit, quare falaciflimus Jupiter defierit 
Li her os tollere, utrum fcxageimrius fa&us eft, & iili Papia Lex 

fibulam 
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thefe Gallantries fall fixteen Generations, which make 
near five hundred Years* *Tis true we have not 
now the Hiftory of thofe old Intrigues full enough 
to be able to apply them exaftly to each of thofe 
Jupiters but we know as much of them- as is luf- 
ficient to prove that they belong not to the fame 
Perfon. Accordingly the Adventure with Niobe the 
Daughter of Phoroneus , muft refer to Jupiter Apis 
the King of Argos, Jnachtifs Grandfon, who lived 
near eighteen hundred Years before Jefus Cbrifi * He 
who committed the Rape upon Europa is Jupiter 
A/lerius the King of Crete, who reigned about the 
Time of Cadmus, about 1400 Years before the fame 
Era ; he was the Father of Mum the firft of the 
Name, He who, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
had by EleStra the Daughter of Atlas, Dardanus, 
Jaficn and Bariums , muft have lived about 150- 
Years before the Trojan War, as fhall be faid when 
we come to Frianfs Anceftors. He who broke into 
the Tower of Danae , who became the Mother of 
Per/eus, is the Jupiter preins, that Princef$*s Uncle, 
who lived 50 or 60 Years after Afterius . He who 
carry’d away Ganimede , is Jupiter Tantalus, who 
reigned in the Year 1320 before Jefus Chrift. He 
who was Hercules's Father, be who he will, lived 
60 or 80 Years before the taking of Troy. In fine, 
he who had by Leda, the Wife of Tyndarus King of 
Sparta , the two Diofcuri Cafior and Pollux, was not 
very remote from the fame Epoch (a). Oftimes 
too it was the Priefts of that God, who debauch r d 
the Women of whom they were enamoured :• Thus 
akho’ the true Jupiter had a great number of Chil¬ 
dren, having had feveral Wives and leveral Mi- 
ftreffes, as fhall be faid in the Sequel, yet we are 

not 


£bnkm impofuit ? An impetravit jus trium liberorum ? An tandem 
illi venit in mentem, ab alio expe&es alteri quod feceris: & timet 
ne quisfibi fariat quod ipfe Saturno. Lad. 1 . 1. 16. 

fa) We lhall compute thefe Dates more exaftly in the VI and 
VII Volumes, but at Prefent greater Precifionwas not neceflarr. 
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not to place to bis Account all the Children that 
were fathered upon him. 

Thefe Things being fuppofed, I fiiall divide into 
five Articles all that belongs to the Hiftory of Ju¬ 
piter. In the fir ft, I fiialJ relate his Hiflory ac- 
cording to the more common Account. In the 
fecond, I fhall confider the Tradition which Diodorus 
Siculus and fome others have followed. In the third, 

I fhall explain the Fables that are intermixed with 
thefe two Traditions, and I fhall especially enlarge 
upon that of the Giants and Titans. In the fourth I 
recount and explain the different Names that .were 
given to Jupiter-, and in the fifth the different Man¬ 
ners of reprefenting him, and the particular Worfhip 
that was paid him. 

m 

A R TI C i £ I. 

fTbe Hiftory of Jupiter, according to the more common 

Opinion. 

a 

Almoft all Antiquity agrees that he was the Son 
of Saturn and of Rhea. An Oracle delivered by 
Ccelus and Terra, according to Apollodoms f (i), hav¬ 
ing foretold his Father that one of his ‘Sons fhould 
bereave him of his Life and Crown ; or, according 
to other Authors, in Confequence of an Agreement 
made with Ifrto his elder Brother, who had refigned 
the Empire to him, but on Condition that he fhould 
deflroy all his male Mae, that the Succefiion might 
one Day return to the elder Line-, he devoured them, 
that is, he took away their Lives as they- came into 
the World •, already Ve.fia his eldeft Daughter, Ceres , 
JunOy Pluto and Neptune had been devoured, when 
Rhea finding herfelf pregnant, and being defirous to 
five her Child, made a Voyage into the Mand of 
■Crete (2), where having hid herfdf in a Cave called 
Dia fhe was delivered of Jupiter, whom (lie gave 
to be nurfed by two Nymphs of the Country, named 
Aik a fie and Ida, who were called the Melijftz (3). 

, M 3 Apollodoms 

(r) L. i. (2) Apollod. L. 1. (3) The Bees. 
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Apollodoras (i) adds that Rhea recommended the 
Care of Jupiter in his Infancy to the Curetes (2), who 
dancing around the Cave Difte, and ftriking their 
Bucklers with their Spears made Noife enough to hin¬ 
der the Cries of the Infant from being heard. In the 
mean Time that Goddefs, to beguile her Hufband 
who had heard of her being delivered, caufed him to 
fwallow a Stone which (he had fwath’d about, as if it 
had been his Son. 

When he came to Years, he entered into an Affo- 
ciation, fays Apollo dor in (3), with Metis (a)^ whofe 

Name imports Fcrefigbt , to fignify that he difeovered 
a great deal of Prudence in the future Conduft of his 
Life. It was by the immediate Counfel of this Me- 
its , that he gave his Father Saturn a Potion that 
caufed him to vomit up firft the Stone he had iwal- 
lowed, and then all his Children he had devoured. 

As Pluto and Neptune were among his Sons, Ju¬ 
piter joined with them, made War upon his Father 
and upon the Tit am his Relations. After this War 
had lafted ten Years, Terra foretold Jupiter that he 
Ihould gain a compleat Viftory over his Enemies, if 
he could deliver fuch of the Titans as his Father kept 
imprifon’d in Tartarus , and prevail upon them to 
fight for him. He made the Attempt, and having 
(lain Campe their Keeper, refeued them from Prifon. 
In the mean while the Cyclops gave to Jupiter the 
Thunder, which fince that Time has been his moil 
common Symbol, to Pluto a Helmet, and to Nep¬ 
tune the Trident. With thefe Arms, they vanquilhM 
Saturn ; and after Jupiter had ufed him precifely in 
the fame Manner as he himfelf had ufed his Father 
Uranus* he threw him down to the Bottom of Tarta¬ 
rus with the Titans , under the Cuftody of the Heca - 
tonebires , that is, of the Giants with the hundred 
Hands. After this Victory the three Brothers feeing 
themfelyes Matters of the World, divided it among 

them. 

(0 L. I. (2) Or die DaSyli of Mount Ida. (3) L. I. 

( a ) The Poets have made a Perfon of this Virtue, and feigned 
that £he was the Daughter of Qceav.ui. 
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diem. Jupiter had Heaven for his Share, Neptune 
the Sea, and Pluto Hell. Xenophon (i) reckons 
Chiron in the Number of Jupiter's Brothers, fince he 
too was the Son of Saturn , but by another Mother, 
whom he calls Nais , and Pliny and Ovid Philyra ; 
but he is not mentioned neither in this Divifion nor in 
this War. 

In the mean time the Giants, whom we are care¬ 
fully to diftinguifh from the Titans , as (hall be prov’d 
hereafter, refolved to dethrone Jupiter , attempted to 
befiege him in Heaven itfelf, or Olympus , and for 
that Purpofe piled Mount OJfa upon Pelion . Jupiter , 
terrified at the Sight of thefe his Enemies, call’d all 
the Gods and Goddefles to his Affiftance: And as the 
Goddef$' Styx , the Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys y 
was the firft who arrived there with her Children, 
Victory, Power, Emulation and Force, Jupiter was 
fo fenfible of the Favour, that he ordained from 
that Time an Oath taken in her Name, to be the moft: 
inviolable of any (a). 

After this Manner is the Enterprize of the Giants 
related from Hefiod but Apollodorus (3) who 
feems to have compiled fome old Chronicle, 

Detail of Particulars which I cannot omit. 

Thefe Giants, fays he, the Sons of Ccelus and Ter¬ 
ra, were of a monftrous Stature, and their Strength 
was proportioned to that Heighth. They had a wild 
and dreadful Afpeft, long Hair, a great Beard, and 
appeared to have the. Legs and Feet of Serpents. 
Their ordinary Abode'was in the Phlegrean Plains, 
or according to others, near Pallene . In the AiTaulc 
they made upon Heaven, they threw whole Rocks, 
burning Oaks, and other Trees. The moll formida¬ 
ble of them was Porphyrion , and Alcyonaus . The 
latter was to have been immortal while he remained 
in the Place of his Nativity. He had already diftin- 
guifh’d himfelf by other Enterprifes, and he is 

M 4 thought 

(1) De Venat. p. 973. (2) Theog. (3) L. I. 

(a) See hereafter the Hiitcry of the infernal Gods. 


gives a 
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thought to have been the Perfon who brought from 
Erytkia the Oxen of the Sun. 

What threw Jupiter into the greateft Conftcrnation 
was a Tradition importing that the Giants were in¬ 
vincible, and that none of the Gods could takeaway 
their Lives, unlefs he called fome Mortal to his Al- 
fiftance. Jupiter having enjoined Aurora , the Moon, 
and the Sun, not to difcover his Defigns, prevented 
'Terra who fought to aid her Sons; and by the Ad¬ 
vice of Pallas^ fent for Hercules to aljift him. 
This Heroe with his deadly Shafts overthrew feveral 
times the dreadful Alcyonaus ; but like another Antaus , 
fo foon as he touch’d the Earth, he refumed new 
Strength, and recovered himfelf. Pallas feizing him 
by the Middle, carry’d him above the Circle of the 
Moon where he expired. 

In the mean Time Porpbynon attack’d both Her¬ 
cules and Juno at once, when in order to conquer him 
with more eafe, Jupiter uied a Stratagem, which few 
Hufbands would have thought of. He infpired him 
with Love to the Goddefs, of whom he quickly be¬ 
came fo defperately enamoured that he was going to 
offer Violence to her, when Hercules with Showers of 
Darts, and Jupiter with his Thunder put him to 
Death. 

Epbialtes and Otus his Brother (a }, the Son of 
Neptune and Ipbimedia the Wife of the Giant Aloeus t 
thence named the Abides, were two formidable Giants. 
They had a Defign efpecially upon the God of War ; 
but the Former had the left Eye put out by the Darts 
of Apollo , and the Right by the Arrows of Hercules , 
and thus was made ufelefs for the Fight. Eurytus who 
attack’d that Heroe, was killed with a Branch of 
Oak, while Hecate , or rather Vulcan beat down 
Clyieus with a Bar of red hot Iron. Enceladus feeing 
the Gcds victorious, took flight, but Minerva ftop’d 
him fhort by oppofing to him the Ifland of Sicily . 
Pclybctes purfaed by Neptune , flying over the Waves 

* of 

(a) I (hail {peak at more Length of thofe two Giants ii> the 
Hificry of Man and in tie Article of HtlL 
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of the Sea, arrived in the I (land of Coos, but the God 
having pluck’d up a Part of that Ifle, buried the Bo¬ 
dy of the Giant under it, whence was formed the Ifle 
Nifyros. Minerva on her Side having vanquifh’d the 
Giant Pallas, Bead him, and arm’d herfelf with his 
Skin. Mercury who had put on Pluto's Helmet, 
flew the Giant Hyppolytus *, and Diana him who was 
called Gralion. The Deftinies put to Death Agnus 
and Tbaon. Terra enraged at this Viftory, exerted 
her laft Effort, and brought forth the dreadful 
Typhon, who alone gave the Gods more Trouble than 
all the other Giants together (a). 

After the Overthrow of the Titans and Giants, Ju¬ 
piter thought on nothing elfe but to make his Subjects 
happy. According to Hefwd he was feven times 
married, and wedded fucceflively Metis, Themis , 
Eurynome, Ceres, Mnemofyne, Latona, and Juno, 
who appears to have been the laft of his Wives. Not 
that the Mythologifts arc agreed about this Article, 

lince fome of them contend that the Reafon of his 

% 

marrying Metis y was becaufe Juno was barren. Be 
that as it will, he had by his Wives and Miftrefles, 
a great Number of Children ; and I fliould forbear 
naming them, fince as has been faid,- they don’t all 
belong to the fame Jupiter ; but as they were all or 
moft of them, raifed either to the Rank of Gods or 
Demi-Gods, and as I Jhall have Occafion to fpeak of 
them afterwards, *tis neceffary to give a flight View 
of their Original. Jupiter having had Recourfe to 
feveral Plots the better to carry on his Gallantries, 
this gave rife to lb many Transformations mentioned 
by the Poets, for which I refer the Reader to the 
laft Source of Fable (i), where I have given the Ex¬ 
planation of them. 

Transform’d into a Swan he had Caftor and Pollux 
by Leda the Wife of Tyndarus King of Sparta , Chang¬ 
ed into a Bull he had Minos and Rhadamanthus by 
Europa the Daughter of Agcnor . By Calijlo , Areas ; 

by 

(a) See what has been faid of this Giant in the 6th Book, Vol< I* 

(i) Vol.I. L. I. 
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by Niobe, Pelafgus ; by Lardane, Sarpedon and 
Argus ; by Alcmena the Wife of Ampbitryo , Hercules ; 
by Aniiope , Ampbion and Ztfter; by Dame, Perfeus ; 
by Jcdamia, Deucalion ; by Came the Daughter of 
Euhdus , Britomartis \ by the Nymph Scbytinides, 
Megara; by Protogenia, ALthilms the Father of 
Endymon, and Memphis who afterwards married Ly¬ 
dia ; by Tcredia, Arcefilaus ; by Ora, Ote; by 
Cyrno, Crrne •, by Eleflra , Dardanus \ by Thalia the 
Gods Palici ; by Gar am antis, Hiarbas , Pbileus and 
Pihimnus *, by Cem, Proferpine ; by Mnemofyne, for 
whom he had metamorphofed himfelf into a Shep¬ 
herd, the nine Mufes ; by J//K0, Mirr; by 
the Daughter of r, Mercury \ by La ton a, Apollo 
and Diana ; by Dionc, Venus ; by Metis, Minerva •, 
by Semele the Daughter of Cadmus , Bacchus . 

Such was the Tradition which moft of die Graafc 
Authors followed with Refpeft * to Jupiter and his 
Family ; but there was another, of no lefs Antiquity 
perhaps, and at leaft as well vouched, which *tis ne- 
ceflary to relate. This Tradition which reprefented 
the Princes of JupitePs Family, that is, the Titans, 
as Matters of a great Empire, is chiefly preferved 
to us by Diodorus Siculus (i), who had himfelf taken 
it from Eubemeres , and being conformable to San- 
cboniatbon , has been fet in a fine Light by Father 
Don Pezron (2) who has, with great Art, drawn to¬ 
gether in Support of it all the Paffages that are feat¬ 
ured up and down in the Ancients. 

Article II. 

The Hiftory of Jupiter and of the Titan Princes , accord¬ 
ing to the fecond Tradition . 

* 

The Scythians defcended from Magog, the fecond 
Son of Japhet , fetded at firft in the northern Pro¬ 
vinces of the higher Afia *, being divided afterwards 
into different Branches, fome ofthem inhabited Mar- 

giana , 

{1} L. 3- {2) Ant. de la Langue des Celtes. 
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giana 9 Baffriana, and the mofteatterly Part of Sog- 
diana , while others fixed their Refidence in Iberia 
and Albania , between the Cafpian and Euxine Seas. 
Tho* thefe Nations have frequently been comprehend¬ 
ed under the general Name of Scythians , yet they were 

molt commonly called Saca. Being overftock’d with 

Multitudes of Inhabitants more numerous than their 

% ♦ 

Country was able to maintain, they began to look 
out for new Habitations. Armenia , according to Strabo 
(1), was the firft Province they fell upon; but not 
being fatisfied with the Conqueft of it, they advanced 
towards Cappadocia , and keeping dill to the Weft, 
they fettled in the Countries that are watered by the 
Thermodon and Iris, where, according to Stephanus (2), 
they built the City Acmonia , from Acmon the Son of 
Phaneus who was their Leader. The reftlefs Dif- 
pofuion of Acmon , or rather the Defire of extending 
his Conquefts prompted him to enter Phrygia , where 
he built another City which he likewife called Acmo- 
?iia ; and having made himfelf Muftcr of Phenicia 
and Syria , he died by overheating himfelf in hunting, 
and was deify’d under the Name of the Mofl high: 
This is the Hypfifios oiSanchoniathon, whom we have 
fpoke of in the Article of the Theogony of the Phenu 
dans . 

Uranus, whofe Name in the Greek Language fignu 
fies Heaven, the Son and Succeffor of Acmon , mar-? 
ried Titaa (a), or terra his Sifter, and had feveral 
Children by her, who got the Name of Titans from 
their Mother, a Name fo celebrated in all the ancient 
Hiftories, and which has made.them pafs for the 
Sons of the Earth. As t,hofe Princes were bigger 
and more robuft than theirContemporarics, or perhaps, 
as fhall be faid afterwards, becaufe they led a more 
irregular Life, they were alfo called Giants; and 
from that Time the Name of Titans and Giants have 

been 

♦ ♦ 

(0 L. 11. (2) Verbo Acmonia. 

fa) Saxchonlathcn calls her Gue, whence the Earth got her Name 

ifi Greek. See the Fragment, VoL I. B. II. 
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been often confounded, tho* they ought to be diftin- 
guifhM (a). 

If we take the Account which the Ancients have 
given of Uranus, he was fo called for no other Rea- 
ion, but becaufe he had diligently applied himfelf to 
the Contemplation of the heavenly Bodies to know 
their Nature, with the Revolutions, and various Moti¬ 
ons of the Stars. The Titans, his Defendants, who 
ingenioufly improved every Thing that was capable 
of railing that illuftrious Race, laid hold of the Ad¬ 
vantage they had from the Names of Uranus and Titea, 
to pals it upon the World that they were the Sons of 
Heaven and Earth ; thinking to make themfelves as 
fiiuch refpefted for this Original, as they were formi¬ 
dable for their Strength and Valour. 

Uranus fb far furpafs’d any Thing remarkable that 
his Father had done, that he feems to have almoft 
quite defaced from the Minds of Pofterity, the Names 
of thofe from whom he defended. This Prince pafs’d 
die Bofpborus, carried his Arms into Thrace , and con¬ 
quered feveral Iflands, among others that of Crete , 
whereof he conferred the Government upon one of his 
Brothers, whofe Sons were the Curetes. Not fatisfy'd 
with fo many Conquefts, Uranus fell with Violence 
upon the other Provinces of Europe ; made his Way 

into Spain , and palling the Straits which feparate it 
from Africa, he overrun the Coafts of that Parc of the 
World (i), whence returning back, he went to the 
North of Europe and fubdued all that Country. 

He had feveral Sons, Titan, Oceania, Hyperion , 
Japetus , Chronos , or Saturn , who when they grew 
up combined againft their Father. Uranus being ap¬ 
prized of their Plots, caufed them all to be feized, 
except Oceanus who was always fubmiffive to him. 
Saturn , either too young to be put in Prifon with hi$ 
Brothers, or refeued by his Mother Tdea, fee at Li¬ 
berty his Brothers, who in their turn feizing upon 

their 

( a ) See the ReflefticBS that follow this Hiftory. 

See Dio. 1 . 1 . 
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their Father’s Perfon, conferred the Empire out of 
Gratitude upon their Deliverer. 

Some of thofe Tyrants made a vain Attempt to op- 
pofe the rifmg Power of Saturn : Every thing gave 
Way to him ; and Uranus, reduced to the Condition 
of a private Man, died for Grief, or, if we rely on 
Sanchoniathon (a ), in Confequence of a violent Ope¬ 
ration which difabled him from having Children. 

Saturn , become Mafter of a vaft Empire, married 

his Sifter Rhea, and, befides the Name of King, af¬ 
firmed the Royal Diadem and Crown. In one of thofe 
Imprecations which Wrath fuggefts to Fathers or 
Mothers againft an ungrateful Son, Uranus and Titea 
prayed that Saturn's Children might ferve him as he 
had lerved them •, and that Prince looking upon this 
Imprecation as a Prediction, caufed them all to be 
fhut up without DiftinCtion of Sex. Rhea enraged 
at this Cruelty, found a Way to fave Jupiter , and to 
convey him fecretly from Arcadia where fhe then was, 
into Crete, where the Curetes his Uncles brought him 
up in the Caves of Mount Ida. The Poets who have 
fpoke of this Event, veiled it under a FiCtion, and: 
laid that Saturn devoured his Children as fait as they 
were born, and that Rhea being delivered of Jupiter, 
had prefented a Stone inftead of him to her Hufband, 
who fwallowed it. 

In the mean time the Titans who envy’d Saturn's 
Greatnefs, rebelled againft him, and feifing upon his 
Perfon, fhut him up in dofe Prifon. Jupiter then 
young and full of Courage, having heard this piece 
of news, left Crete , defeated the Titans, delivered his 
Father, and having re-eftablilh’d him in his Throne, 
returned victorious into the Place of his Retreat. &»- 
turn reign’d thereafter many Years, without any Di- 
fturbance to his Tranquillity ; but Age bringing on 
Jealoufy and Diftruft, he confulted an Oracle which 
declared that he was in Extremity of Danger from the 
youngeft of his Sons. This was enough to put that 

Prince 

« 

(*) See fits Fragment, Art. of the Theogony of the. Pbtnhtam, 
VoI.LB.II. 
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Prince upon ufing all Means to rid himfelf of Ju- 
filer. He laid Ambufcades for him which he luckily 
efcaped; but feeing himfelf every Day expofed to 
new Dangers, he prepared to make a vigorous felf 
Defence, in Cafe he Ihould be openly attack’d. Ac¬ 
cordingly Saturn came to Crete, but was betrayed by 
thofe who governed it in .his Name, and was forced 
to make a hafty Retreat intothat part of Greece, known 
fince by the Name of Peloponnejus. 

Thither Jar/iter purfued^him, and after having beat 
him a fecond Time obliged.him to take Sanftuary in 
Italy , where he was received by Janus. The Titans, 
then difperfed thro’ feveral Countries of Greece , jea¬ 
lous of the Power of the new Conqueror, as they had 
been of his Father’s; or follicited, as ’tis thought, 
by Sat uni himfelf, levied Troops and gave him Bat¬ 
tle; but being-defeated, they retired into the inmoft 
Parts of Spain , where Saturn followed them. Ju- 
filer having fee his Brothers and Sifters at Liberty, 
fought out the Titans in their Retreat, and beat them 
for the laft Time near Tartejfos, and this Battle put 
a Period to that War, which had lafted ten Years. 
Saturn finding himfelf no longer fecure in a Country 
where his Son was Matter, pafs’d into Sicily (i), 
where he died for Grief, or in Confequence of a cruel 
Operation, which he himfelf had performed upon his 
Father Uranus. 

With this laft Viftory and the Death of Saturn, 
commenced the Reign of Jupiter. His true Name 

was Jou, that is to fay Young, to denote not only that 
he was the youngeft of Saturn's Sons, but alfo that he 
had exceedingly diftinguifh’d himfelf by his Exploits 
in his Youth. The Appellation of Father, Pater , 
-was added afterwards, whence he was called Joupater, 
and with a little foftening, Jupiter (a). Having 

become 

« 

(i) PhSoc apud Clem. Alex. 

(a) Several other Derivations are given of the Name Jupiter ; 
bat there would be no End were we to infill upon all thefe Tri¬ 
fles. We fhall only obferve that Varro derives the Word from 

Javan, 
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become Matter of a vaft Empire, he married his 
Sifter, whom the Latins name Juno, and the Greeks 
Hera, or the Miftrefs, and in this he only followed 
the Example of his Father and Grand-Father. 

As it was no eafy Matter for Jupiter alone to go¬ 
vern Dominions of fo vaft an Extent, he distributed 

* 4 

them into different Governments. Accordingly we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus that Atlas governedthe 
Frontiers of Africa. This Prince was the Son of Ja- 
petus, and confequently Jupiter's Coufin German, 
fince Japetus was Saturn's Brother. Whether there¬ 
fore Atlas had fiezed upon thofe Provinces remote 
from the Center of the Empire during the War of 
the Titans ; or that he had them by fome other Title; 
’tis certain that this was the Country where he fettled, 
and became fo famous that he gave his Name to that 
Ridge of Mountains that extend themfelves to the 
Sea, and are called at this Day Mount Atlas ; and 
that Part of the Ocean which wafhes it, is named the 
Atlantick Ocean: But we fhall fpeak of this Prince at 
greater Length in another Place. 

We likewife learn from the Ancients that Pluto 
was fettled Governor of the weftern Parts of the 
Empire of the Titans, of the Gauls and Spain, as 
fhall be faid in the Hiftory of that God ( 1). After 
Pluto's Death his Government was given to Mercury, 
who therein highly fignalized himfelf, and became 
the great Divinity of th e Celta. We are ignorant of 
the Hiftory of the other Governors of fo vaft an Em¬ 
pire: All we know is that Jupiter referved to himfelf 
the whole Eaft ; that is to fay, Greece, the IJles, and 
that Part of Afia whence his Anceftors came (a). 

Such 

Juvan, or Javans Pater. The Greeks call this God Zeus, and 
frequently he is called Jovis, which is the Genitive of Jou. The 
Designation Father, that was given him, was deligned to point out 
his Superiority over the other Gods, asalfo by the Epithets Op- 
timus maximus , which came to be a Formula added to his Name; 

(1) B IV. Of the infernal Gods. 

fa) In this fecond Tradition there is not a Word of the Divifi- 
on of the World among the three Brothers, on the Contrary it ap¬ 
pears 
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Such of the Ancients as had wrote the Hiftory of 
Crete , praifed Jupiter highly for his Courage, his 
Prudence, his Juftice, and other civil and military 
Virtues; and from thofe Hiftorians, whole Works 
are now loft, the Greek Authors had taken the Ac¬ 
counts they give us of that Prince. Not content to 
pals for a Conqueror, we are told, he would needs 
be alfo a Legiflator: Accordingly he made juft and 
equitable Laws, which he took care to fee obferved 
during his Life, by punifhing thofe who did not 
follow them. He rooted out the pilfering Vagabonds 
who were cantoned in Tbejfaly and in other Provinces 
of Greece ; and, befides the Tranquillity which he 
procured to his Subjects, he laboured for his own 
Security, fince he had fixed his chief Refidence upon 
Mount Olympus , which is in ! Tbejfaly . There it was 
chiefly he kept his Court, when Affairs of State did 
not oblige him to be away. He very often made a 
vifit likewife to Crete where he had been educated: 
Happy l had he not fully’d the Glory of his Actions 
by his too great Attachment to Pleafure. Hence fc 
many amorous Intrigues, the Hiftory whereof is trarif- 
mitted to us under the Image of his Metamorphofes. 
We have already oblerved how we are to conceive of 
thofe imaginary Transformations; but fo far they are 
true, as he left no Stone unturned to fucceed in his 
Amours. 

As there were feveral Princes that went under the 
Name of Jupiter , as has been faid, fo *cis certain 
that his Hiftory was filled up with all the Adventures 
that befel thofe who had ufurped it; but 'tis no lefs 
true that he gave himfclf up entirely to Pleafore, 
and that the Modefty of the moft virtuous Women 
could not fcreen them from his violent A (faults. 
Thcfe too frequent Pieces of Gallantry put Juno fo 
much out of Humour, that fhe cheerfully enter'd 
into a Confpiracy that was formed againft him. 
However he quelled it fo foon as it came to light > 

and 

pears that Jupiter remained foie Mailer of the Empire, and gave 
only Governments to his Brothers and other Relations. 
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and this was the ]aft of his Exploits. Opprefs’d with 
Qld-age he died in Crete, where his Tomb was for 
a long Time to be feen near Gnojfus , one of the prin¬ 
cipal Cities of the Ifland, with this Epitaph: Here 
lies Zan who was called jupiter. He lived to a hun¬ 
dred and twenty Years, whereof he reigned fixty two 
from the Defeat of the ‘Titans and the Death of Sa¬ 
turn (i). The Curetes, whom Ennius in his facred 
Hiftory calls his Sons, tho’ they were really his Un¬ 
cles, took care of his funeral Obfequies (2); 

The Empire of Jupiter hid. the Fate of other great 
Monarchies, and was not able to fupport itfelf in the 
Splendor which it received from the Titan Princes, 
whom we have been now fpeaking of After his 
Death his Dominions were divided into a great num¬ 
ber of petty Kingdoms, where fome of his Succeffors 
reign’d ; but to them we are moftly Strangers. Whan 
we know of the Sequel of this Hiftory is of fmall 
Moment, and hardly worth the relating. Crete 
was the Portion of the Empire of the Titans, that 
fubfifted longeft. Cres, the Son of Jupiter , reigned 
there after the Death of his Father (3), and there 
the Curetes chiefly diftinguifhed themfelves by the 
Care they took of the Affairs of Religion. 

However the Ancients have preferved tWo Fafts 

to us, by which we learn, that fome of the Siiccef- 
fors of thofe Princes were ftill powerful after the Death 
of the Titans* The firft is that Deucalion, the Son of 
Prometheus , and confequently of the Race of the Ti¬ 
tans, fettled in Thejjaly, and that his Children reigned 
a long Time in different Parts of Greece i The ie- 
oond, that the Curetes founded in the fame Country - 
the Olympick Games that came to be fo celebrated 

in after Ages. , 

Such is the Hiftory of the Titan Princes, arid of 
Jupiter the greateft of* the Gods of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans : A Hiftory founded upon ancient Traditions, 

Vol. II. N auth®' 

t 

(1) See Saidas on the Word nSwof.. 

(2) Eniiras afrnd La&. divin. Inft. L. I. e. ti* 

(3) EnniuS ibidem. 
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autfaorifed by : Hefwd who gives a full Defcription 
of the Generations of that Family (i ), by Callitna - 
chus, Diodorus Siculus (2), Eubemerus , whofeWork 
Ennius tranflated into Latin 9 by Sancboniathon, Eu *• 
and LaSaniius . We may alfo add, that Scrip¬ 
ture gives us a high Idea of the Sr/iar, fince Judith (3) 
thanking God for the Death of Holofernes , fays ; ’ 77 * 

of the mighty Men has taken away his Life ; 
*Tis not one of the Sons of the Titans, nor of the Giants , 
hit a Woman , &c. 

This fecond Tradition, as we fee, is much more 
probable, and better fupported than the former*, and 
Father Pezron, who has improved it fo much, has 
done no more to it than barely to trace and conneft ‘ 
together the ieveral Authorities of the Ancients who 
mention the-Power of the Titans ; and if he has fal¬ 
len into any Miftake, ’tis not for having fo highly 
exalted the Power of thofe Princes, but from a Per- 
fiiafion that the ancient Celts defeended from them 
in a right Line, and that their Language is ftill fpoke 
at this Day in the lower Brittany , and in fome Coun¬ 
ties of England . 

As to what remains, I don’t pretend that I have 
included in thefe two Accounts, all the Traditions 
that were difperfed thro’ Greece concerning Jupiter and 
the Princes of his Family, but I have delivered thofe 
that feem’d to me to have moil credit. For it ap¬ 
pears that there were ieveral others, and Paufanias (4) 
judicioufly obferves that it would be endlefs to re¬ 
count all the Places that valued themfelves upon 
their having given Birth to that God. The Mejfe - 
mans efpetially difputed that Honour with all other 
Nations; they named the very Nurfes who had edu¬ 
cated him, one of whom had communicated her 
Name to the River Nedis , and the other hers to 
Mount Itbome . If we take their Word for it, fays the 
Author now cited,- the Curetes , having refeued the 
young Jupiter from the Cruelty of Saturn, commit¬ 
ted 

(1) Theog. ( 2 )L* 3 - 

{f) In Mefien. c. 33. 


'{3) Ch. 16. v.6. 
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ted him to the Care of thofe two Nymphs, who had 
the Charge of his Infancy. 

Tliey had a Cuftom of \Vafhing him in a Fountain, 
whofe Name keeps up the Memory, of the Care that 
was taken to conceal him (a). 'Tis in Comme- 

j j 2 ' ^ 

moration of that Event, fays the fame Author, that 

* * • * • ■« ‘ 1 • _ , - '■ 

Water is ftill brought every Day from that Fountain 
into the Temple of Jupiter It home. 

But not to infift on that, as thefe different Tradi¬ 
tions contain feveral Fables, I fliall. endeavour to ex* 
plain therfl in the following Article. 




• Article III. 

5 T& Explication of the Fables which the Poets have 

intermix'd with the Hiftory now related . 

The Poets, whofe Bufinefi it was not Amply to 

relate the ancient Traditions which were the Foiinda- 

• 4 % 

tion of their Works, embellifh'd them with feveral 
fabulous Circumftances, as we have fully proved in 
one of the Sources of Fable; This Principle being 
laid down, ’tis evident that the older a Hiftory was, 
the more was it fufceptible of tlie Ornaments of Fic¬ 
tion. Accordingly this was the Cafe as to that now 
before us, and to this we may refer the Reflection of 
Philo of By bios, who after having delivered the Frag¬ 
ment of Sanchoniatbon (i), fays very judicionfly, 
“ that the Greeks , who in fine Genius excelled all 

* 4 _ ^ i 

“ other Nations, haying apply’d to themfclves all the 
“ ancient Hiftories, adorn'd and exaggerated them ; 
“ who while they aimed at only giving pleafure and 
Amufement by their Narrations, had compoled 
“ entertaining Fables, whereby they had quite per* 
“ verted ancient Hiftpry. Hence, continues the 
fame Author, Heftod and the other fo renowned 

N 2 “ Cy click 

(a) Paufanlas fays, this Foitytaih was.called Cleffydra, a Name 
tompofed of two Greek Words Khiirra occulta, to hide, and vAtf* 

aqua. Water* - 

(i) Apud Euf. Prap. L. x. C. ic. 
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“ Cyclick Poets have formed their Tbeogonics , Gigan- 
tc tomachies, Titenomacbies , and other Works in which 
“ they have fmothered the Truth ; that our Ears, ac- 
w cuflomed from our Infancy to thofe Fi&ions, ffiill 
retain the Impreffion, and fo the Truth itfelf, 

<c when it comes to be difcovered, appears to have 
44 the Air ofFalftiood, while thofe fabulous Narra- 
£t tions, how extravagant foever, pafs for authentick 

“ Fa<fts.” 

This Reflection of Philo will be juftify’d in the 
Sequel of this Article. 

The fir ft Fable intermix'd with the Hiftory now 
given, refpefts the Manner in which Cbronos or Sa¬ 
turn is faid to have ufcd his Father Uranus , as the 
fame Ufage was alfo retaliated upon himfelf by his 
Son Jupiter. Thus 'ris delivered by Sancboniatbw > 
with Regard to Uranus . “ Eibes, that is to fay, 
M Cbronos , in the thirty fecond Year of his Reign, 
“ having laid an Ambulcade for his Father Uranus , 
“ in a Kind of Valley, cut off his Privities with a 
“ Sabre: It was between Fountains and Rivulets—■— 
44 The Place is to be feen at this Day where this 
64 Event happened.” 

As thefe ancient Fiftions were al- 

The Foundation p r0 po r tion as they pafs'd from 

to -the Fable of Hand to Hand, Hefiod relating tne 
the Caftration of fame Fact, alters the Circumftances of 
Cabs and Sa- j r _ t ( Uranus, fays he, kept his Chil- 

turr " “ dren clofe fliut up without permit- 

‘ 5 ting them to fee the Day •, which fo afflicted 
“ Titea or Terra their Mother, that lhe forged a 
“ Scythe, wherewith Sat uni arm’d himfelf, and lying- 

“ in Atnbufcade, furprized Uranus while he was 
“ going to lie with his Wife, and caftrated him.”* 
Thofe I know who are of Opinion that the Hiftory 
of the Patriarchs, tho’ exceedingly difguifed, is to 
be found in the Fragment of Sancboniatbon now ex¬ 
tant, and particularly Abraham in Cbronos or Saturn, 
will have this Fable to allude to the Circumcifion, 
whereby that Patriarch diftinguilh’d himfelf and his 

Family, 
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Family, from the other Nations that were about 
him, and perhaps their Conjecture is not without 
Foundation. But as I am perfuaded that the Ground 
of the Hiftory of the Titans is true, that thefe Princes 
founded a vaft Empire, and that they ruled over 
the Earth, to ufe the Scripture Expreflion (i), I 
choofe rather to explain the Fable now cited by 
confidering it as a Parable, under which we are given 
to underftand ■[that Saturn's Conduft towards his Fa¬ 
ther Uranus had killed him with Grief, as he him- 
felf died by Reafon of his Son Jupiter's Behaviour to¬ 
wards him ; or, if you pleafe to take the very inge¬ 
nious Conjecture of Mr. le Clerc (2 J, the Meaning of 
it is, that Saturn had debauched moft of his Father’s 
Council, and prevailed upon feveral confiderable 
Perfons, particularly his Brothers, to relinquifh Ura¬ 
nus's Party, and join themfelves to him. What 
makes the Conjecture of this Author very probable 
is, that the Word which Hefiod ufes to denote the 
fatal Amputation which I have mentioned, may. e- 
qually fignify Concilium or Pudenda (3). Thus the 
Greek Poets reading the Hiftory of the 'Titans , in a 
Language which they did not fufficiently underftand, 
took this Expreflion in another Senfe than was in¬ 
tended. The Reafon of their adding farther that 
the Scythe which Saturn ufed was made by Tiiea 
herfelf is, diat lhe being difiatisfy’d with her Huf- 
band Uranus, whofe repeated Breaches of Faith gave 
her extreme Uneafinefs, had at length formed a 
powerful Confpiracy againft him in Conjunction with 
Saturn her Son. This undoubtedly is what made 
Hefiod fay, that fhe had put the Scythe, which fire 
had forged, into the Hands of her Son. 

As Saturn was ufed by Jupiter in the fame Man¬ 
ner as he had ufed his Father; as he not only de¬ 
bauch’d his Troops and his beft Friends, but confined 
himfelf Prifoner in Italy, fo Hefiod makes him die 
the fame kind of Death with his Father j which San- 

N 3 cboniatbon 

♦ 


{2) Remarks upon Hefiod. 


(1) Judith c. 16. 
(3) M/J S'iA . 
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not fay. To authorife the Fable 


does 


ported 


Scythe wherewith Jupiter had caftrated 
found in Sicily where he died, and that from, thence 
the Sea Port called Drepanum had taken its Name : 
But this is but a new Fiftion, as is very well remark’d 
by the learned Bocbart (i) y having tio other Foun¬ 
dation but that the Port now named being of an 
oval Figure, much like that of a Scythe, they had 
given it the Name of that Utenfil, which in the 
Greek Language is called Drepanon (a). The Rea- 
fon why they reprelented Saturn with a Scythe in 
his Hand was either becaufe that God was taken for 
Time, which waftes and mows down all, ortofig- 
nify that he taught the Men of his Age the Arc 

of Agriculture: But I take the former Explication 
to be the more natural, fincc his Greek Name Cto- 

* # 4 « • 

7 -os, fignifies Time. 

In the Hiftory of the Titans I faid 
that Saturn , to fave himfelf from fal¬ 
ling into the Hands of thofe who had 
form’d a Confpiracy againft him, had 
retired into Italy where he lay con¬ 
cealed ; and here I fhall add that this 
Retreat gave rife to two Fables, which 
mud be explained. . The firft is, that 

was there * detained in Prifon, but 

, • . * . 

only bound with Cords of Wool; the 
fecond, that he had been thrown down by Jupiter 
his Son into the Depth of Tartarus. 

Mac robins y ipeaking of a Temple which Tullus 
Hojiilius , after having overcome the Sabines and 
Albans y had built in Honour of Saturn , examines 
into the Reafon why that God was faid to have 
been bound with thofe Cords; and after he has told 

us 

i % 

• a i 

(i) Chan. L. x. 

(a) Apolhr.iw Rkadfus fays, that It was near the IHand of Cor- 
errs, now Corfu, in the AAriatick Gulf, that the Scythe, now men¬ 
tioned, was found; but it would be endlefs to recite all the various 

that occur upon each Fable. 


What was 
meant by the 
Fab!es of Sa- 
iurAs Prifon, 
and of the 
Woolen Chains 
that confined 
him 


that Prince 
that he was 
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ns chat Verrius Flaccus was ignorant of it, he adds, 
we learn from Apollodorus that that God was bound 
the whole Year with Cords of Wool, but that he 

1 * j * _ # 

broke them once a Year, in the Month of Decem¬ 
ber , when the Saturnalia were celebrated (a). 

Hence, according to the fame Author, was the 
Origin of the proverbial Phrafe, that the Gods had 
woolen Feet. This Author afterwards explains the 
Fable now delivered, by faying it figured that the 
Corns fhut up in the Earth where they were detained 
by Chains foft and eafy to be broke, fprung from it 
and arrived to their Maturity at the End of ten 
Months. For’tis true, adds he, that while the My- 
thologifts fluff the Hiftory of that God with Fables, 
the Naturalifts reduce thofe Fiftions to a rational 
Senfe (b). 

For my Part, without fearching into this Fable 
For the Mvfteries of-Nature, I believe it teaches us 
dimply, either that Saturn was really free in Italy, or 
-that if he was detained Prifoner, he was ;fo little 
confined, that ’cwas in his Power to procure himfelf 
Liberty. Accordingly he did procure it, fince we 
have feen in his Hiftory that he retired into Sppin, 
where Ju-piter purfued him. Virgil likewife fays that 
Prince left Italy ; and we may give credit to that Poet 
fo well verfed .in the Antiquities of his Country. 
What we read in Statius is not however without Pro- 

N 4 bability. 


(a) Cur autem Saturnus ipfe in compedibus vifatur, Verrius 
Fiaccus caufam ie ignorare dicit. Verum mihi Apoilodori ledio 
fic fuggerit: Saturnum Apollodorus alligari ait per Annum laneo 
vinculo, & folvi ad idiem Tibi feftum ,• id eft menfe hoc Decembri: 
Atque inde proverbium dudlum, Deos pedes laneos habere. Macrob. 
Sat. lib. 1. c. 8. 

The Place where Apollodorus laid what we have now quoted, 

is not to be found in the Remains now extant of that Author, 

^ ^ • 

whofe Work, -no doubt, was more- com pleat in the Time of Ma- 

crobius. 

(b) Significari vero decimo menfe femen in utero animatum ‘in 
Vitam grande fcere, quod donee erumpat in Lucem, mollibus Na¬ 
tures vinculis detinetur. Eft porro idem Xpovo? k&i Tfcf 
Saturnum enira in quantum * My thici Fi&idnibus.'diftrahtfnt, in 
tantum Phyfici ad quandam verifimilitudinem revocant. Idem i6i 
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bability, namely, that Saturn remained his whole Life¬ 
time in Italy , and that he left his Prifon only once 
a Year : A Circumftance which gave rife to the 
Feaft of the Saturnalia , during which the Matters 
fet their Slaves at Liberty, to figure that Liberty 
which Saturn enjoyed on the Day he came out of 

Prifon. 

♦ 

However that be, Ola us Rudbek , who in his At- 
lantick ( i) attempts to reduce to the Hiftory of 
Sweden , his own Country, almoft all the Antiquities 
of Greece, offers a Conjecture about the Chains of 
Wool we have been fpeaking of, pretty much re- 
fembling that of the Naturalifts mentioned by Ma- 
crobitis . He alledges, that Saturn was the fame with 
Borens, the ancient King of Sweden, and that he was 
called Saturn , becaufe in the ancient Language of the 
Country, Sad or Sadar fignified all Sorts of Produc¬ 
tions. But the Reafon why they faid he was bound 
with Chains of Wool, which he only broke at a cer¬ 
tain Seafon of the Year, namely in the Month of 
July, is that the Snows in Sweden confine the Grains 

in the Bofom of the Earth, till the return of the Sun, 
which by melting the Snows, breaks the Chains that 
held them bound, and procures them the Liberty 
to grow up and ripen. Then this Author cenfures 
Macrobius for faying, after Apollodorus , that Saturn 

broke his Chains in the Month of December, when 
the Sun has no Force; as if he had been obliged to 

fpeak of Italy , in the fame Way as this Author fpeaks 
pf the northern Countries. 


What Foun¬ 
dation there was 
for feigniogtbat 
Saturn was 


thrown down to 
Tartarus. 


The fecond Fable which I propofed 
to explain, is taken from Hefiod (2), 
who fays that Jupiter had precipitated 
his Father Saturn into the Bottom Qf 
Tartarus . Apollodo'rus adds, that Ura¬ 
nus had ufed the fame Violence to 
. • • • 


the Giants and the Cyclops his Sons. 


cc 


Uranus their 


ct 


Father, favs he, caft them bound into Tartarus, 


{i) Ck zS. 


(2} T&eog. 

* 
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“ which is the moft gloomy Region of Hell, and 
“ is as far below the Earth, as the Earth idelf j.s 
“ removed from Heaven. It was upon this Occa- 
“ fion, adds the Author, that Titea outrageous at the 
“ unhappy Fate of her Sons, inftigated the other Tir 

tans to lay Ambufcades for her Hufband, and 
“ gave Saturn the youngeft of all her Sons that 
“ Adamantine Scythe with which he caftrated his 
“ Father. After this Event, continues Jpollodorus, 
“ Saturn , affifted by the other Titans, delivered his 
“ Brothers; but no fooner was he abfolute Matter, 
“ than he threw all of them down to Tartarus 

f 

In order to unfold the Meaning of this Fable, we 
muft know that the Greeks look’d upon the Places 
fituated to the Eaft of them, as higher than thofe 
that lay Weftward ; and hence it was they 400k the 
former for Heaven, while the other were taken for 
Hell. According to this Notion they placed their 
Hell either in Spain, the Refidence of Pluto, as 
lhall be faid in his Hiftory ; or in Italy , and laftly 
in Epirus , or rather Thefprotia % all of them Countries 
fituated to the Weft of Greece. Now as th z Titans, 
in the feveral Confpiracies they formed fometimes 
againft Uranus , fometimes againft Saturn , had been 
obliged to retire into Italy and Spain , hence the 
Poets fabled that they were precipitated into the 
Gulf of Tartarus. But we are farther to add, that 
as their Notion of Tartarus was taken from Tar- 
tejfos , a.River in Spain, as we lhall prove in the 
Hiftory of the infernal Gods, ’tis no Wonder that 
the Titans having been defeated near that River, 
were fabulouQy faid to be plunged headlong into the 
Tartarian Gulf. 

As Jupiter ferved his Father with the fame Mea.- 
fure as he had ferved Uranus , this Conduct gave rife 
to a new Fiftion, which is the Sequel of the former \ 
for Fables meet us at every Step we advance in the 
Hiftory I am now explaining. I have obferved that 
Jupiter , forgetting the Service which the Titans, his 
Uncles and Brothers had done him., fo fopn as he be- 

x came 
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came Matter of the Empire, threw them bound 
Hand and Foot into the Gulf of Tartarus (i), 
which engaged Saturn in a new Confpiracy. Ju+ 
piter in great Perplexity, went to confult the Oracle 
of Themis , whereby he was foretold that he fhould 
gam the Viftory fo foon as he had fet his Un¬ 
cles at Liberty. To fulfil the Oracle Jupiter with 
his own Hand flew Campe their Keeper, and gave 
them their Liberty. After which the Cyclops, who 
were of the Number of thofe Prifoners, made a 
Prefent to their Deliverer, of the Lightning, the 
Thunder, and Thunder-bolts. They gave alfo a 
Helmet to Pluto , and a Trident to Neptune. With 

thefe Arms, the three Princes gain’d a decifive Vidtory 
over the rebellious Titans, call: them down a fecond 
Time into Tartarus \ and for fear of their being a- 
gain releafed with the fame Eafe as they had been 
when Jupiter flew Campe , he put them under the 
Cuftody of thofe terrible Giants called the Hecaton - 
cbiresy that is with the hundred Hands. 

Tho* thefe new Fictions difguife the Hiftory of the 
Titans, yet they contain nothing deftrudtive of it, 
nor difficult to be explained. Thofe of the Titans 
who were weaker than the reft, retired into Italy or 
Spain, and then when their Affiftance was needed, 
they were recalled into Greece ; and this was to de¬ 
liver them from Prifon, to refcue them from the 
Depth of Tartarus. Jupiter having a Mind to keep 
them for ever from returning, appointed fome of his 

beft Troops to guard the Paffages; and thefe are the 

Giants with the hundred Hands, that is to fay, 
-Captains who had each fifty Men under his Com¬ 
mand, to hinder the Titans , fo often rebellious, from 
-being able to make any future Attempts againft Ju¬ 
piter, now abfolute Mafter of the Empire of his Fa¬ 
ther and Grand-father. As for this Campe , for her 
Name is Feminine in Apollcdorus , whom Jupiter flew 
before he fet his Uncles and Brothers at Liberty, 
this to me is a Riddle, and I was furprifed to find 

that 

CO Arc!. loc. cit. 
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that Thomas Callus, who has enrich’d the Text of this 
Author, with excellent Notes, has made none upon 
this Article. 

To the Fable now explained was ad¬ 
ded, that Neptune kept the Titans fhut What is the 
tip in their Prifon, and hindered them ^““1 
from coming out of it 5 and the Mean- /^ s hindering 

ing of this I take to be that Neptune the Titans from 
being the Admiral of Jupiter 9 s Fleet, efcapmg out of 

and Matter of the Ports of Spain , kept t wwere ion- 
all the Paflages block’d up, whereby fined, 
the Titans might have efcaped. 

No doubt it will be objected, as I have obferved 
from Herodotus (f), that Neptune was a Libyan by 
Birth ; that his Worfliip had been brought from Africa 
into Greece , and chat the Libyans knew him and 
worfhip’d him Time out of Mind; and that by 
Confequence he had no Connexion with the Family 
of the Titans, Natives of Afia ; but may we not an¬ 
swer, Firfi , That the Titans were thenifelves very 
powerful in Africa, whereof they poffefs’d the wef- 
tern Coafts, as it is in Diodorus Siculus (2), and that 
there is no Contradiction to fay that he himfelf was 
of that auguft Race, as well as Atlas who fignaliz’d 
himfelf fo much in the fame Country ? May we not 
reckon that Neptune diftinguilh’d himfelf there by 
his Victories over the Titans, who had fled thither 
for Refuge, and that it was there perhaps he died, 
and was deify’d and honoured with a peculiar Wor¬ 
ship all along tfiofe Coafts, whence that Worfliip 
pafs’d afterwards into Greece ? For, in Ihort, the Hif- 
'tory of the Titans is very ancient, and long before 
the Time that Herodotus fpeaks of, thatis, the Time 
of the Pelajgi who came to confult the Oracle of 

Podona (a). Theother Titans, together with Saturn 

and Jupiter, were deify’d in Greece itfeif, or in Crete.-, 


as Neptune was in Libya, whence his Worfliip. was 


propa 


/ 


f 1) L. 20. .{2} L. 1. 

See Hejiod, Tkeog. and Ljccfhm in'his CaJJandre, 
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. But, Secondly, what if we ihould fay that befides 
the Libyan Neptune whom Herodotus fpeaks of, there 
was another of the Blood of the Titans who command¬ 
ed Jupiter’s Fleet when that Prince purfued the Rebel 
Tit am to the Heart of Spain, where they had retired 
for Shelter ? Were there not many Jupiters , many 
Apollo's , many Mercury's , &c. and why may there 
not have been more than one Neptune \ is there any 
Thing in the Paflage of Herodotus that can exclude 
others of the Name ? 

■ Bat be that as it will, I faid, in fpeaking of the. 
Manner how Rhea faved Jupiter , that the Poets had 
couch’d this Event under the Fable of the myfte * 
rious Stone which the Princefs prelented to Saturn 
fwath’d like an Infant, and which he fwallowed. 
ApoUodorus relating this Fittion (i) fays, that Jupiter 
lull grown had aflbeiated himfelf to Metis the Daugh¬ 
ter of Oceamis , who gave. Saturn a Draught which 
had fuch Virtue that he had no fooner taken it, than 
he firft threw up again the Stone now mentioned* 
then all the other Children which he had really de- 
flroyed, and who proved fo great a Support to him 
in the War he carried on againft Jupiter . Shall we 
fay, with fome learned Authors, that this Fable has 
no other Foundation but that Saturn loft his Chil- 
dren in their Nonage, and that Time, fignify’d by 
his Name Cbronos , devoured them, fo to fpeak, juft 
as they were born? But were this Explication to 
take Place, yet how would we account for it that 
thefe very Children proved fo ferviceable to him in 
the War he declared againft his Son ? I am there¬ 
fore rather inclined to fay with Mr. leClerc (2), 
whofe Conjectures are always ingenious, that this 
Fiftion was founded upon the Cuftom which Saturn 
had of banifliing or of confining his Children, for 
fear that they Ihould one Day rebel againft him, 
as he himfelf had done againft his Father; a Cuftom 
very ancient, and obferved at this Day among the 
Ottoman Princes and others. The Author now quoted, 

to 


(1) L. 1. 


(2) Nofce in Hefiod. 
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l o add more Probability to this Explication, fays 

the fame Pbenician Word, Balah, equally imports 

r o Jhut up or to devour, and that Hefiod who wrote 
this Hiftory from Pbenician Memoirs* had fallowed 
that Signification which caft an Air of the marvel¬ 
lous upon a Fad that had nothing very extraordinary 
in itfelf: But as that Poet was not extremely exact, 
fpeakmg of Uranus who ferved his Children with the 
fame Meafure, he fays, without any Ambiguity, that 
he confined them and would not allow them to fee the 
Light (a). 

As to the Stone which Saturn fwal- 
lovved, this again is a new Fidion Whatisthcr 

founded upon the double Meaning of the stonethat^l^ 
Word Elben , which may either figni- turn fwallowed. 
fy a Stone or a Child . T hus inftead of 
faying that Rhea fubftituted another Child in Place of 
Jupiter , whom Saturn put in Prifon with thofe of his 
Children whom he kept clofe confined, the Poet 
chofe rather to feign that it was. a real Stone which 
Saturn fwallowed. 

To conclude, this Stone became very famous, and 
was adored as a Divinity, if we may believe Laftan- 
tius (b). tfhe God Terminus, fays be, whom they wor- 
fhip'd under the Figure of a land March , was it not 
that myfterious Stone which Saturn fwallowed? The 
Latins , according to Prifcian the Grammarian (i), cal¬ 
led it Abadir , and the Greeks , if we may credit Hefy- 
chius , BcetyloSy Denominations certainly derived from 
the Hebrew or Pbenician Language, as the learned 
Bochart remarks (2 )„ 

I might here enlarge upon the Stone called Bcetylos , 
but what could I add to the curious Drffertation of 

M. Falconet , 

(a) In one Paflage Hefiod fays: Atqne quidem eos deglutiebat 
Satumus magnus. Theog. Verf. 459. In another; Eos ut quifque 
primum nafcebatur, omnes cccultabat, Sc in Lucem non emittebat. 
Ver. 156. 

(b) Qui Lapidem colunt informem atqne rudem, cui nomerr eft 
Terminus; is eft quem pro- Jove Saturnus dicitur devorafle. Div. 
Inft. L, 1. c. 20. 

(1} Upon the Word B At tv Aof. (2) Chan. 1, 
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M. Falconet , which is printed in the VI Volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres (\) y 
and to what M. Fourmont has laid upon the fame 
Subject (2) in his Reflexions Critiques ? I (hall there* 
fore content my felf, for the Sake of thofe who don't 

love long Difcuflxons, with obferving that the B<etyli 

were Stones that were believed to be animated, and 
were confulted by fbme Fanaticks as Oracles; a Kind 
of Terapbims, as you may judge from what we have 
faid of thofe Idols, in fpeaking of the Divinities 
known from the facred Books. Thefe Stones were 
round, and of fuch a Size, that it was eafy for one 
to carry them about with him, either hanging at 
his Neck, or in fome other Way. 

IfihniSy as may be feen in his Life written by Da~ 
mafeius , faid there were Btftyli of different Sorts; that 
feme were confecrated to Saturn , others to Jupiter , or 
to the Sun, fcfc (a) 

Their Origine was very ancient, fince, if we may 
believe Sancboniatbon , Uranus was the Inventor of 
them. UrantiSy fays that ancient Author, invented the 
Betxiij <zas tbe Contriver cf animated Stones ; Bochart 9 
who could eafily fee that thefe animated Stones were 
but a mere Fiftion, thinks it had taken its Rife from 
an equivocal Word, and that inflead of anointed 
Stones y as the Pbenician Author had written, his 

Tranflator Philo put animated Stones *, and upon this 
Principle, he fuppofes the true Original of the Betyli 
to have come from that Stone, upon which Jacob 
having Qept, the Night he had the Vifion mentioned 
in Scripture, anointed it with Oil when he awoke ; 
and from that Time the Place was called Bethel, or 
the Houfe of God. Tho* the two Academicks, whom 
I have named at the Beginning of this Chapter, rejeft 
Bo chart's Conjecture, it has however been followed 
by Huetius ( 3), by Father ‘Tbomqfjin (4), and others. 

The 

% 

(1) P. ^15. (2} T. 1. p. 162. 

(a) See the .Abfcract of this Life in pcoitus. 

{3) Przcp. Evang Prep. 4. {4) Lciture tics Pcetes 2 Part, 

1 . 1. c. 12. 
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The Ancients who have taken Notice of the Batyli>' 
fuch as Prifcian, the Author of the Etymologicon , and 
Hefychius, give hardly any other Notion of them, 

but as the Stone which Saturn fwallowed in Place of 

_ # 

Jupiter ; and this no Doubt is what had given rife 
to the Proverb againft gluttonous People: You would 

even fwallow a Bstylus (i). The Greeks were 
therefore perfuaded that it was a Batylus Saturn had 
fwallowed; and as this Fiftion was built upon a feri- * 
ous Hiftory, the leaft Circumflances whereof ought to 
be carefully preferved, the Mythologifts have let none 
of them efcape. The Scholiaft upon Hefiod (i) re¬ 
lates, upon the Authority of Agathocks zBabyloniJhAu- 
thor, that Rhea had taken that Stone from the Ifland 
of Proconefa ; and Stephanus adds (3) that Saturn 
fwallowed it upon Mount Thaumaftus* As the Tra¬ 
ditions about thefe and the like Circumflances, were 
not always very coherent, Paufanias after having de¬ 
livered himfclf in his Arcadica as Stephanus does, fays 
again in his Beotica it was upon Mount Petrarchus 
that Saturn had fwallowed that Stone, and that hav¬ 
ing again vomited it up, it was preferved near the 
Temple of Delphi , where care was taken to anoint 
it every Day with Oil, and to cover it with Wool 
that had grown on the Days of his Feftivah 

As to the Fable importing that the Gods were pro¬ 
vided with Arms by the Cyclops , I take it to have 
no other Foundation but the commonly received No¬ 
tion that the Cyclops were excellent Artifts; therefore 
if any Piece of Art was exquifite in its Kind it was 
aferibed to them. Hence they were faid to have 
built the Walls of Troy, thofe of Tyrinthia , &c. (4). 

But fo much now for this Subjeft •, let us go on to 
confider the other Fiftions that were broached in Re¬ 
lation to the Family of the Titans. As what the 
Ancients relate concerning their Wars, gave rife to 

the 


(\) See Erafmus’j Adag. Chil. 4. Cent. 2. 

(2) Upon the 485th ver. of the Thecgony, 

(3) Upon the Word Thaumafion. 

(4) See the Article relating to them in the Hiftory of Vulcan. 
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the Fable of the Combat of the Giants, and of their 
aflaulting Heaven ; and this Fable having been more 
diflufed thro* the World than any other of Antiquity, 
without Exception, there being hardly perhaps a Na¬ 
tion where fome Tradition of it has not been found, 
I thought it deferved a particular Confideration, and 
to be explain’d at fomewhat greater Length. 

This Fable offers feveral Heads to be examined j 
were there ever real Giants, fuch as the Poets repre- 
fent them ? What is the Meaning of their Afiault 
upon Heaven, which they attempted to befiege ? What 
Truth is there in the Viftory faid to be obtained over 
them by Jupiter , who firft thunderftruck them, and 
then buried them under Mount Etna? Lafily , are 
the Titans and Giants the fame? 


The Queftion about the Exigence of 
c ^ p Giants fo often examined, would feem 

the Giants. 6 * at firft Sight to be no difficult Problem 

to refolve. All Antiquity mentions cer¬ 
tain Men of an extraordinary Stature, who made their 
Appearance at fundry Times. The Scriptures make 
mention of them more than once. The profane Hif- 

torians, the Travellers and Poets especially, tell us 

very odd Stories upon this Occafion. And yet when 
one comes to examine thefe Teftimonies impartially ; 
to take die Expreflions in the infpired Writings in 
the moft natural Signification; to reduce the Exagge¬ 
rations of the Poets to a rational Meaning; to limit 
the Hiftorians and Travellers to what they either 
were Eye-witnefles to, or to what they aflert only from 
irrefragable Teftimony j in fine, to follow the wife 
Conducl of Nature, almoft always uniform in her 
Productions, all the marvellous Circumftances that 
fill’d our Imaginations before will then difappear. 

Authors both ancient and modern, who have 
thought fit to examine this Queftion, have form’d 
very different Sentiments about it from one another. 
Some thro* Excefs of Credulity have partly adopted 
what the Poets, and feveral Rabbins have delivered as 
to the Stature of the Giants’ •, and if they have not gone 

quite 
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quite fo far as to believe that upon a Time they piled 
Offa upon Pelion to fcale Heaven, they have at leaft 
granted that there was once a Race of Men fo mon* 
ftroufly tall that they many Times exceeded the Sta* 
ture of ordinary Men. \ - 

The Abbe de filladet , in a Differtation. whereof 
you have a Copy in the firft Volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres , page 125, alledges 
that there were not only real Giants, but alfo Nati* 
ons and Cities of Giants * that our firft Parents, and - 
particularly the principal Heads of Colonies menti¬ 
oned in Hiftory, were real Giants, taking that Word 
in its ftrifteft Senfe. In this new Scheme Adam and 
Eve mud have been of a very gigantick Size: For, 
fays he, the Fathers and Mothers of the Giants 
mud have been Giants themfelves. And indeed how 
can it be fuppofed that a Mother who was no more 
than five or fix Foot high, Ihould be able to bear 
in her Womb a Child, who being of Size to grow 
up to a Giant, muft have arrived at her Dimenfions 
probably in a few Days after his Conception \ Who 
can be perfuaded, continues he, that Noah , had he 
not been bigger than we, would have been capable 
to build the Ark that faved Mankind, which, could 
not have been capacious enough to contain all the 
Animals he was commanded to lodge in it,’ unlefs 
we take the Cubits in Scripture that are mentioned in 
deferibing its Dimenfions, for Cubits of Giants ? 

M .Henrion, another Academick, propofed aScheme 
yet more extraordinary, but nothing of it is publifh’d. 
He brought to the Academy one Day a Kind of 
chronological Table or Scale, with Refpeft to the 
Difference of Mens Stature fincc the Creation of the 
World, to the Birth of Jefus Chrijl, In this Table 
he affigned to Adam 123 Feet 9 Inches in Heighih, and 
to Eve 118 Foot 9 Inches three fourths j whence he 
fix’d the Proportion between the Statures of Men and 
thofe of Women, to be as 25 to 24. This exorbitant 
Stature foon diminifhed: Noah 9 s Heighth fell fhort of 
Adam’s by 20 Foot: Abraham’s was brought down 
Vol. II. O to 


t 
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to 28 in all. Mcfes had only 13, Hercules 10, and 
fo on, ftill gradually diminifliing: So that if Pro¬ 
vidence had not put a Stop to that prodigious De- 
creafe, hardly fliould we at this Day have dared to 
rank ourfelves, at leaft in Refpeft of our bodily 
Dimenfions, among the Infefts that crawl upon the 
Earth (a). 

Other more judicious Writers, not being able ab¬ 
solutely to deny that there have fometimes appeared 
Men more bulky and tall than thofe with whom we 
are converfant, have apply’d themfelves to a critical 
Examination of the Books that fpeak of them, even 
thofe of greateft Authority \ and taking with the 
utmeft exaftnefs the Meafures they make mention of, 
fuch as thofe we read of in holy Writ with Refpeft to 
Og King of BaJ!:an , they have found that thofe of 
the moft enormous Stature, did not arrive at ten or 
twelve Foot high: O^’s Bed y concerning which ma¬ 
ny Rabbins have vented fo many Extravagancies, 
according ro the exprefs Terms of Scripture, not ex¬ 
ceeding nine Cubits, that is to fay thirteen Foot and 
a half (b). What Name fhall we then give to the 
wild Ailertion of one of thofe Doftors who gravely 
alledges, that the Bone of that Giant’s Thigh was lb 
long, that a Stag would take a whole Day to run over 
irs Dimenfions, as you may fee in Toft at (1), after 
Lyraiws . The fame Rabbins make no Scruple to tell 
us that Giant was 120 Cubits, that is 180 Foot 
high ; and that they may not feem to contradift Mo - 
/*■, who affigns the Dimenfions of that Prince’s Bed,. 

i 1 7 U 

they tell us that Bed was only his Cradle (r). But to 
obferve fome Order in this Article, we fhall firft be¬ 
gin with the Pafiages in Scripture where the Giants 
are mentioned. Thatvdiich moft favours thofe who 

not 

* 

(a) See his EJogmm by M. de Bozc, Tom. 3. p. 379. 

:Monftratur lefhis ejus ferreus, qui eft in Rabbath filiorum 
Ammon, novem cubitcs habens Icngitudinis & qaatuor Latitudinis, 
Beet. 3. ver. 1!. 

(i) In Deut. 0 ^ 27 - 

{:) See Theodoras Ryckius Orat. de Gigant. 
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not only hold their Exiftence, but alfo believe, there 

was a Race of Giants, is where Mofes fays : 7 hen 
the Giants were upon the Earth {a): A Verfe which 
ftands between two others where we read of the Mar¬ 
riages of the Sons of God, with the Daughters of 
Men, of whom Sons were born who are faid in the 

+ # i 

Hebrew Text to have been powerful, or as the VuU 
gat renders it: Ifti potentes a feculo Vxrifamofi, while 
the Septuagint has tranflated this Expreffion by that 
of Giants ( b ). 

The Descendants of Anak, who, in the facred 
Writings, is called the Father of the Giants, were 
really of an extraordinary Stature. We have fecn 
what was the Height of Og the King of Bafhan f 
whom Mofes calls the laft of the Giants ( c ). All the 
Country inhabited by the Pofterity of Anak^ to 
whom the Ifraeliles look’d upon themfelves but as 
Graflioppers, was peopled by Men of a monftrous 
Stature : Voc People whom we have Jeen , faid they 
whom Mofes fent to fpy out the Land, are of an ex¬ 
traordinary Stature, we have fecn the Sens of Anak, 
all of them of the Race of Giants , in Comparifcn of 
whom we only appear as fo many Grafhoppcrs (i). 
Their Land was called the Land of Giants (2), and 
the City of Hebron, the City of Giants, where dwelt 
Achiman , Sifai and Pbolmai, of the Race of Anak. 

To thefe Paffages of Scripture, may be added the 
Teftimonies of profane Authors, and Ms fit we begin 
with the Poets, who are of greater Antiquity than 
the Hiftorians. Nothing is more celebrated in their 
Works than the Attempts of the Giants againft Hea¬ 
ven, which they would needs fcale by piling the 
high Mountains of Tbeffaiy above one another. ’Tis 
needlefs to quote them all, fince they only copy one 
another: I fhall only ooferve that they give very 

O 2 odd 

— 

fa) Gigantes erant fuper terram in DicbusilUs. Gen. vi. 9, 

(£) See what is faid on this Subject, Vol. I. B. 2. c. 5. - 

(c) Solus quippe Og Rex Bafan remanfit ex reliquis Gigautibu?-, 
Deut. 13. 

(1) Num. xiii. 35,34. (2) Gigantum Terra. 
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odd Defcriptions of the Giants (i). Befidesthe E- 
normity of their Size, which made them capable of 
plucking up Mountains by the Roots, they give 
fome of them an hundred Arms and fifty Heads, 
and make them roar fo loud as to make Heaven and 
Earth and Sea to tremble. Accordingly they fo ter- 
rify’d the Gods, as to force them to fly into Egypt> 
and there lie concealed fome under the Figure of one • 
Animal fome of another. In fine, to compleat the 
Portrait of thefe Monfters, they give them Feet of 
Serpents. Hefiod , who appears not to have always 
had a very warm Vein, in a Kind of Poem which 
did not require much Enthufiafm, yet where he 
fpeaks of the Enterprize of the Giants againft the 
Gods, rifes into the Sublime, and gives a De- 
fcription of thofe enormous Beings, which one can¬ 
not read without a certain Horror. What Homer 
relates of the Abides and Polyphemus , is not much 
lefs extraordinary, for what Sort of Monfter mufi 

he have been whole Staff was like the Maft of a 
Ship, and who at a fingle Meal ate up two of 
Ulyjfes's Companions? The fame Poet tells us (2) 

that lily us, when he lay upon the Ground, covered 
no lefs than nine Acres. 

Had it been only in the Poets we found Defcrip¬ 
tions of thofe Prodigies of Men, we fhould have Rea- 
fon to look upon what they fay of them as the 
Produft of poetical Enthufiafm that was not always 
guided by Reafon •, but the Hiftorians themfelves 
tell us very extraordinary Things of them. Aby- 
denus and Eupokmus , according to Eujebius (3), 
jpeaking of the Conftruftion of the Tower of Bab el, 
tell us it was the Work of a Race of Giants, who 
attempted, by Means of this Tower, to get up to 
Heaven. The ten Kings of Chaldea mentioned by 
Berofus (4), whom he makes to have lived before 

the 


(x) See Hefiod Theog. O/id. Met. Virgil, &*c. 

(2) Odyff ver. 576. (3) PncpJ. Q.c. 14, 

U) Afud Eufeb. ibid. 
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the Deluge, were, according to the Chronicle of Alex - 
andria, real Giants. 

The Greek and Roman Authors often fpeak of 
Mens Bones, and Teeth of an extraordinary 
Bignefs. Phlegon of Tralles (i) tells us, from the 
Authority of Apollonius the Grammarian, that in the 
Time of Tiberius, an Earthquake difclofed the Cof¬ 
fins of feveral Giants, wherein was found a Tooth no 
lefs than a Foot in Length, which was fent to that 
Emperor. 

How large then, cries out Ryckius (2) muft the 
Mouth have been which contained thirty two of 
thofe Teeth, and what muft have been the Size of 
that Giant’s Body, whofe Mouth was fo wide ? The 
fame Phlegon afferts that in a Cavern of Dalmatia 
were found dead Bodies whofe Ribs were more 
than fixteen Ells in Length, and a Tomb near 
Athens that was a hundred Cubits long, wherein the 
Body of Macrofiris had been lodged, as the Epitaph 
of that Giant fet forth. The fame Author fpeaks 
of fome other Difcoveries of Giants Bones and Teeth, 
but none of them more extraordinary than thofe now 
mentioned. 

Paufanias (3), who undoubtedly had lefs Credu¬ 
lity than Phlegon , tho* perhaps he has too much for 
an Hiftorian, fays he was informM by a My ft an, 
that he had feen near the Sea the Tomb of Ajax 
the Son of Telamon, and that to give him an Idea 
of that Hero's Gigantick make, he had affured him 
that the Ball of his Knee was like one of the Quoits 
nfed by the young Champions at the GlympickGames: 
Now thofe Quqits we know were very large and 
heavy •, but, what is yet more extraordinary, the 
Author adds. “ Over againft Miletos is the Ifland 
“ Lade, which divided itlelf into two other little 
“ Iflands, whereof the one goes under the Name of 
“ Ajlerius, becaufe Aflerius has his Tomb there: 

“ He was the Son of Artak, who is faid to have 

O 3 “ been 

(1) De Mir. c. 14. (r) Orat deGygan. 

0 ) In Att.c. 35. 
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* 4 been the Son of the Earth. The Body of Ajlerius 
“ is no lefs than ten Cubits in Length \ but that 
* c which aiionifhes me ftiil more, is what I have 
tc feen in a fmall I (land of Lydia. There a Tomb 
“ being difcloied by the Injuries of Time laid open 
44 to view Bones of a prodigious Size, which, had 
“ they not been .of the Shape of human Bones, 

44 would, never have been believed to be fuch. 

44 The common Tradition of the Country was, adds 
44 Paufanias , that it was the Body of Geryon Son of 
44 Chryfaor , and we were lhewed a huge Rock on a 
44 Mountain, which was faid to have ferved him for a 
“ Throne but upon Paufatiias's objecting to thofe 
46 who gave this Account, that Geryon lived at Cadiz^ 

44 and that his Tomb was no where to be found, 

41 fome Lydians more knowing in the Antiquities of 
44 their Country alledged, that it was the Body of 
C4 Hylhis , the Son of Hercules and 0 rath ale P 

44 A Roman Emperor, fays the fame Author (i), 
cc having turned the Courfe of the River Orontcs* 

44 found in the former Channel a Tomb of Brick, 

44 at leaft a hundred Cubits long, in which was 
44 indefed a dead Body of the fame Length, and 
44 of a human Figure in all its Parts. The Syrians 
44 having confulted the Oracle of Apollo at Claros , 

44 to know whole Body it was, were anfwered that 
44 it was proxies a Native of IndiaP This Fad: 
being fo publick, and of unqueftionable Truth, our 
Author thus reafons upon it. . 44 And indeed, fays 
44 he, if in primitive Ages the moift Earth upon its 
54 receiving the enlivening Warmth of the Sun Beams 
44 produced the firft Race of Mortals, what Spot of 
44 the Globe was more proper for forming Men of an 
46 extraordinary Bulk, than the Indies , which at 
44 this very Day produces fuch Animals as the 

Elephants r” 

I lay no great Strefs on what we find relating to 
this Subject in the younger Pbilofiratus (2), who tells » 
us that Ajax was eleven Cubits, that is near feventeen 

Feet 


(0 In Arc. c.29. 


(2) Heroic. 
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Feet high » that Aryades , whofe Body had been dif- 
covered a (hort Time before, upon the Banks of the 
Orontes , was fifty five ; that he had feen another Grave 
on the Promontory of Sigeum in Irons 9 that was twenty 
two Cubits in Length ; and that a dead Body had 
been found in the Ifiand of Lemnos* whofe Head was 

t w 

capacious enough to contain more Water than would 
fill two Pitchers, fuch as were ufed in Crete > which 
we know to have been very large. But what fhall we 
think of Plutarch , that judicious Author, who grave¬ 
ly relates (i), that Sertorius having made himfclf 
Matter of the City Tingi, and not being inclined to 

believe what the Inhabitants told him of the enormous 

% % • ^ • • 

Stature of Anteus , faw his Grave opened, and the 
Body lying in it, which w.as fixey Cubits Long ? 

We learn from Pliny (2), that a Mountain of Crete , 
being burft afunder by the Shock of an Earth* quake, 
d.ifcQvered a human Body (landing upright, which 
was forty fix Cubits high. So linns relates fomewhat as 
extraordinary, but attefted by feemingly unqueftionable 
Authority : Tis with Refpeft to a dead Body .of a gi- 
gantick make, being thirty three Cubits or forty 
eight Foot in Length, which was (liowp to Lucius 
Flaccus , and to the Proconful Met elks , who had look’d 
upon the .Report they heard of it as a Fable. 

Fazelliifo the belt modern Hiftorian for Sicily , re¬ 
lates jfur^fiizjing Stories upon this Subject. He tells 
one particular Faft wherein Boccace , in his Genealogy 
of the Gods, agrees with him, that about 200 Years 
befo.re his Time, there was difeovered in Mount Eryx 
a Cave wherein was found the dead Body of a Giant 
fitting, with a Staff in his Hand like the Matt of a 
Ship, and that the whole mouldered into Afhes fo 
foon .as : it ; was-touch’d, fave three Teeth which were 
kept by -the Magistrates of the City Eryx, who had 
been called forth to the Spectacle, with a Part of the 
Scull whieta contained fome Bufhels of Sicilian Mea- 
iure. Fazellus reckons it was the Body of that Eryx 

who was -flain by Hercules . The Author adds, that in 

O 4 his 

(1) In Sert. {2) L. 7.C. 16. 
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his Time there was found a dead Body twenty Cubits 
long, which was. in like Manner reduced to Afhes, 
except the Teeth, each of which weighed about five 
Ounces, which he affirms he had feen, as alfo the 
Figure of that Giant which was pictured upon a Wall. 
Thefe Examples and fome others related by that Hif- 
torian, incline him to believe that Sicily had former¬ 
ly been peopled by a Race of Giants, and in Proof 
or his Affertion he forgets not Homer's Cyclops and 
the Leflrigonians . 

To thefe Fafts that appear fo well attefted, others 
might be added, lefs extraordinary indeed, but Hill 
very proper to fupport the Opinion of thofe who be¬ 
lieve the Exiftence of Giants. We are told that the 
Body of Pallas the Son of Evander , having been 
dug up near Rome, in the Time of the Emperor 
Henry III. was fet up by the Wall of that City, and 
overropt it by the Head. ’Tis likewife reported, that 
in die Time of Align ft us there appeared at Rome a 
Giant named Pufio , who was ten Cubits high, and 
that in the Time of the Emperor Claudius , there 
was brought from Arabia into that City the Body of 
Gabbaon , which was near ten Foot. They add, that 
the Body of Oreftes meafured feven Cubits. 

Tho’ the Accounts of the Celled given by fome of 
the Ancients, are not quite fo extraordinary as what 
I have now been relating, ’tis however certain that 
they reckoned them commonly fix or feven Foot high. 
Some modem Travellers give the fame Account of 
the Pat ago ns, who inhabit the Coafts of Chili , and 
of thofe of the Ifland of Nicobar in the Gulf of Bengal . 
In fine, Homer , fpeaking of the Heroes who belieged 
Trey, fays they darted Stones which four Men in 
his Time would hardly be able even to raife from 
the Ground. Virgil , the faithful Imitator of the 
Greek Poet, gives the fame Defcription of Turnus , 
and thefe are the places, in thofe two Poets, to men¬ 
tion it by the Way, that induced St. Auguftin to be¬ 
lieve that there had been real Giants. 

All 

« * 
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All that we have now faid tends to prove that 
Giants have actually exifted ; but before vve come to 
a Decifion let us examine thefe Authorities which ap¬ 
pear fo pofitive. In the firft Place it will eafily be 
believed that the Poets have greatly exaggerated in 

their Defcriptions of the Giants. There needs , no 
great Penetration to be convinced that there never 
were Men capable to pluck up Mountains by the 
Roots, to pile them one above another, nor fo large 
as, when ftretched at their Length, to cover nine 
Acres of Ground ; the Canibal Polyphemus might ter¬ 
rify the Affociates of Ulyjfes, and eat them too, 
without being fo monftroufly large as Homer paints 
him. 

The Scheme of the late Mr. Henrion deftroys it- 
felf: Whence, but from the Rabbins, did he learn 
that Adam was of fo prodigioufly large a Size? 
Does he rely on what fome Travellers fay of the 
Print of his Foot engraved upon a Rock on the 
Ifland of Ceylon ? A Fable which Ryckius (1) is at 
the Pains ferioufly to refute. But what Proof can 
be given of that fuccefiive Gradation which at length 
for fo many Ages paft has fixed Mens Stature to the 
Proportion it is in at this Day ? For after all there is 
an uncontefted and Handing Proof that Men were no 
larger, than they now are, perhaps two thoufand 
five hundred Years ago. This Proof I fetch from 
the fepulchral Monument of that King of Egypt, 
whoever he was, which ftilj remains in the great 
Pyramid. The Dimenfions of this Tomb, which is 
of the fineft Porphyrian Marble, is little more than 
fix Foot, according to the moft accurate Travel¬ 
lers (2). Now the Coffins are always larger than the 
dead Bodies that are to be put into them: Even the 
Repofitory where this Tomb is lodged, is no more 
than fixteen or eighteen Foot in its utmoft Extent. 
Men therefore were no larger than they are at this 

Day, 

(1) Differ, upon the Giants. 

(2) Sec Cornei(h k Brjin, whp had feen it, 
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Day, in the Time of Pbaraob who built the great 
Pyramid. 

The Opinion of the late Abbe Tilladet , is not bet¬ 
ter fupported than that of Mr. Henrion , for granting 
the.Children of Anak> whom the Scripture calls the 
Father of Giants, and who were the Leaders of fome 
Colonies, to have been larger than die reft of their 
Contemporaries, can we from thence conclude that 
all the other Heads of Colonies were Giants ? 

As to what we read in the Bible that the Giants 
fprung from the Commerce between the Angels and 
the Daughters of Men, we have faid enough in the 
former Volume. The very Word which the Scrip¬ 
ture applies to them, does not fo much denote Men 
remarkable for their great Stature, as for their De¬ 
bauchery and Wickednels. 5 Tis true, the Sons of 
Ar.ak whom the Scripture calls the Father of the 
Giants, were moftly of an extraordinary Size, but 
far fhort of thofe pretended Giants of a hundred or .a 
hundred and twenty Foot, whom we were now 
fpeaking of? Mofes has left us the Dimenlions of 
Og the King of BaJJjan's Bed, who was of that Race; 
but befides that this Bed was only twelve or thirteen 
Foot long, a Bed which had perhaps been made for 
Oftentarion, was it no larger than its Owner ? What 
we are told in the fame facred Writings concerning 
• Gotiab ., comes not near the Defcription of Of, and 
therefore we have nothing farther to add upon it. 
5 Tis true the IfraeHtes, whom JoJhua fent into the 
Land of Canaan , reported, as has been already faid, 
that they had feen Giants of the Race of Ancih , to 
whom they therifelves appeared but as Grafhoppers ; 
but is not this the Report of People affrighted at the 
Sight of fome Perfons more bulky and robull than 
themfelves ? And one of the Spies themfelves did not 

difTemble that the Relation -was exaggerated. 

As fo what we are told of the Tombs difcovered 
near the Orontes in Syria, thefe arc fo many Rela¬ 
tions of a fabulous Nature, and manifcftly ftrained i 

which holds yet truer of thole Caves in Sicily, where, 

according 
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according to the Hiftorians of that Ifland both anci¬ 
ent and modern, there were found Giants of an enor¬ 
mous Bulk. Thefe Accounts had no other Founda : 
tion but the Reports of Artifts and Tradefmen, with¬ 
out fo much as one Man worthy of Credit who could 
fay he had feen any Thing like them ; and had there 
been no more but that Angle Circumftance added to 
each of their Relations, namely, that thofe enormous 
Corpfes crumbled into Alhes fo foon as the Air got 
into the Caves, this is enough to make us think 
there is as little Truth in this, as in the Story of the 
pretended burning Lamp, that was faid to have been 
found in the Tomb of fullia Cicero's Daughter, which 
went out that Moment the Air enter’d into the 
Vault. 

As for thofe monftrous Bones which are faid by 

4 

fome Naturalifts to be either the Ribs, or the Ver¬ 
tebras of fome Giants, *tis long fince able Phyficians 
have proved them to have been the Bones of Whales, 
or of fome other Sea Monfters, or elfe the Produc¬ 
tions of Nature which often fports in fuch Imitations. 

What I have laid of the Corps of Pallas the Son 
of Evander , is taken from Helinandus , and I look 
upon that pretty Story as a meer Fi&ion of that Au¬ 
thor, who Jived in the twelfth Century, and who re¬ 
lates it above a hundred Years after that rare Dif- 

* 

covery, tho* no Author before him ever made the 
leaft mention of it. This pious Monk ought to have 
faid that not only Pallas , whom Virgil however calls 
a Child, was a Giant, but likewife litmus who flew 
him, fince the Wound which that Monk tells us 
Pallas had in the Side, and which is ftill capable 
of being meafured after* more than two thoufand 
Years, was four Foot wide \ for a Spear that could 
• make fuch a wide Gafh, was portable by none but a 
Giant. 

The Fad: concerning Sertorius, related by Plutarch t 
deferves as little Credit as the reft, ’tis upon the 

Teftimony of Galium that he relies; but Straho 9 

more 
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more judicious, looks upon the Relation of this 
Galhnus as an arrant Fable. 

In a Word, for perhaps I have enlarged too much 
upon this Subject, Nature appears too uniform in 
her Productions, to have ever made fuch a Diffe¬ 
rence in Mens Sizes; and if there have been lbme 
few Exceptions, yet the Difproportion was never fo 
confiderable. Man is made for cultivating the Ground, 
and for gathering its Fruits and Herbs, which Men, 
fuch as the Giants are defcribed, could not do. The 
Climate, I grant, makes fome Difference in the Sizes 
of Men and Animals too; and, generally fpeaking, 
the Inhabitants of the temperate Zones are larger 
than thole of the frigid Zones, but that Difference 

amounts only to a Foot or two. Mankind have al¬ 
ways loved to exaggerate; we are formed by Nature 
to delight in Objefts of Admiration ; This has given 
a Handle on the one Hand for feigning Giants mon- 
ftroufly large, and on the other Pygmies fo diminu¬ 
tively fmall, that fometimes they arc not allowed 
above one Foot in Height, as it is in Juvenal: 

Quorum iota cobors pede non eft altior uno. 

To conclude, as there are fome Inhabitants of the 
Earth, fuch as ihofe who live near the Poles, who 
are only three or four Foot high, fo thofe who have 
been reckoned Giants might poflibly be feven or eight. 
I doubt if ever there were feen any taller; and the 
laft who appeared at Paris , exaftly meafured by the 
Gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, without his 
Shoes and the Ornaments of his Head, was found 
to be but feven Foot bating an Inch. Thus the 
exaggerated Stories that impofe upon the Bulk of Man¬ 
kind, no fooner come to be examined, than they 
vanilh into nothing. 

To illuftrate now what I have faid in the Hiftory 
of Jupiter , concerning thofe pretended Giants, whofe 
Enterprife fignifies a War made upon that God, 
tho* the Subftance of the Story has been embellifli’d 
with ridiculouQy extravagant Circumftances by thofe 
who firft defcritfd it; there remain three Heads which 

I m 
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I am to examine. The Firll is what is the Meaning 
of their Enterprife againft Heaven, which they 
intended to fcale ? Secondly, what is the Foundation of 
the Story of the Gods flying into Egypt, where, to 
fcreen themfelves from the Purfuk of the Giants, 
they were obliged to lie concealed under the Figure of 
different Animals? And then Laflly, whether the 
Giants ought to be diftinguifh’d from the Titans. 
The fecond of thefe Queftions having been fufficiently 
confidered in the Hiftory of the Gods of Egypt, with 
Regard to Typhon (1), I content myfelf with refer¬ 
ring the Readers to it. 

Firft, We have obferved in the 2d Article of the 
former Chapter, that Jupiter deftroyed the Robbers 
that infefted Thejfaly, and thefe are the pretended 
Giants, for we remark’d that in Scripture the Word 
Nephilim, which is tranflated Giants, fignifies People 
abandoned to all kinds of Irregularities, Robbers and 
Ruffians. Jupiter, when he left Crete to vifit the 
other Parts of Greece, dwelt for ordinary upon Mount 
Olympus, where he had probably built a ftrong Cita¬ 
del. This Mount Olympus was afterwards taken for 
Heaven itfelf, and the moft ancient Poets, efpec'w 
ally Homer, give no other Defcription of it. The 
Banditti now mentioned, would needs attack that 
Prince, and befiege him in his Citadel, which after¬ 
wards gave Rife to the Fiftion of their having at¬ 
tempted to fcale Heaven, and made an Affaulc up¬ 
on it. . 

’Tis added, that they had piled OJfa upon Pelion, 
importing, no doubt, that they had fortified thefe 
two Mountains, which are alfo in Thejfaly, and at 
no great Diftance from Olympus, whither they re¬ 
tired after their Excurfions, and kept Jupiter's Ga- 
rifon in awe. 

The Adventure of Porphyrion, who offers Vio¬ 
lence to Juno in Prefence of Jupiter himfelf, no 
Doubt teaches us that the Captain of the Rebels real*, 
ly carried off that Princefs, of whom he was en¬ 
amoured, 

(1) T. 2. B. 6. 
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amoured, and that Jupiter and Hercules purfued and 
put him to Death. Nothing was more common, 
in thofe Times than Rapes, when they could not 
otherwise obtain the Objedt beloved. The Story of 
Polybotes , whom Neptune overthrew in the Ifland of 
Cos, imports that that Admiral of Jupiter 1 % Fleet 
purfued this Polybotes , who probably had the Com¬ 
mand of his Enemies Ships, as far as that Ifland, 
and there cut him off, in fine, that of Epbialtes and 
Oto, who detained the fame Neptune Prifoner for thir¬ 
teen Months in the Ifland of Crete , imports that thofe 
two formidable Chiefs had fo ftrongly blocked up Nep¬ 
tune in the Port of that Ifland, that he could not get 
out thence till the End of that Period of Time. For 

we are to remark, by the by, that, in the War which 
is now in Queftion, Jupiter appears to have been 

attack’d both by Sea and Land. 

’Tis true, moft of the Learned of the laft Age are 
of Opinion, that the Enterprize of the Tower of 
Babel, which may be conftrued a litteral affaulting 
of Heaven, had given rife to the Fable I am now 
explaining. Let us build , faid the Authors of that 
mad Projett, a Tower that may reach to Heaven (a). 
Befides, add they, Nimrod who headed that Enter¬ 
prize, being called by Mofes, a firong a mighty hun¬ 
ter before the Lord , mutt, no Doubt, have been ac¬ 
counted a Kind of Giant: Thus nothing they think 
is wanting to compleat the Refemblance, and they 
would have it not to be doubted but that this is the 
Explication of the Fable. But, befides that no Proof 
can be given of the Pagans having been acquainted 
with this Event, I cannot help thinking the Expli¬ 
cation which I have given of this Fable natural enough 
to be adopted. 

Secondly , The’ moil of the Ancients have confound¬ 
ed the Glints with the Titans, his however certain 
that thev oustfit to be diftinguifhed. The latter were 

j o o 

of an illuilrious Family, and extended their Empire 

over 

(a) Venire, fammus nobis Civitatem & turrim, cojus culmen 
perrirgat zd Cesium. Gen. xi. v. 4. 
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over one Part of the World ; the others were fo many 
Banditti difperfed up and down Tbejfaly, who gave 
the Titans a great deal of Trouble. Hefiod in his 
Theogony, diftinguifhe9 them very plainly from one 
another, and does not make the Giants to be bom 
till long after the overthrow of the Titans, and after 
the Wars which thefe carried on againft the others: 
And what may have been the Occafion of confounding 
them, is that both the Giants and the Titans made 
War upon the Gods; with this Difference, that the 
Titans, tho’ of the fame Race, had often feparate In- 
terefts; fome taking Part with Saturn, and others of 
them with Jupiter: Whereas the Giants were a Gang 
of Robbers, who had a Defign equally upon all the 
Titans (a). 

In fine, what has led fome Authors to take the 
Giants and Titans for the fame is, that both of them 
pafs’d for Sons of Heaven and Earth ; but they had 
not confidered what Apollodorus fays (1), that Earth 
brought forth the Giants only becaufe lhe was incen- 
fed againft Jupiter for keeping the Titans fhut up in 
Tartarus. Thus the Titans were born long before the 
Giants. 

It has been already faid that Jupiter 

* v x rpi r it 

was fuckled by a She-goat, named nf 

Amaltbea. Laftantius (2) alledges that ^maltheaF^ 
what gave rife to this Fable, was that 

the Princefs Amaltbea , the Daughter of Melittus King 
of Crete, took care of Jupiter's nurfing, and ordered 
Goats* milk to be given him. But tho* it were true 
that he had really been fuckled with Goats-milk, 
like JEgyftus who from thence derived his Name, 
there would be nothing in it extraordinary confidering 
that the Child was to be brought up fecretly., and 
in a (blitary .Place, and that it was fo much their In-, 
tercft to conceal him from his Father; there would beS- 

no 

4 • 1 • 

(a) We fay nothing here of the Fable which, according toj 
Apollodorus L. 1. gives the Giants the Limbs and Feet of a Serpent, 
becaufe it h$s been explained intheHiftory of fxpbon. Vol. I. 8. VI. 

(1) Tom. II. B. VI. (a) De fal.&elig. 
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no Neceffity in this Cafe to have recourfe to a pre¬ 
tended Princeis whom we know nothing about. 

Amaltbea was afterwards placed among the Stare, 
where, as has been already faid, fhe forms the Con- 
ftellation that bears her Name. Of one of the Horns 
of this pretended Goat did the Greeks make their 
Cornu-copia , tho’ fome Times they fay the fame Thing 
of that of the River Achelous, as fhall be faid in the 
Hiftory of Hercules (i). 


The Fable of 
the Pigeons that 
nurfed Jupiter. 


But this is not the only Fable that 
was vented about Jupiter 9 s Nurfes, fince 
it was given out that the Pigeons fup- 
ply*d him with Food, as we fee in 


Homer. The learned Bochart fays (2) that this Fable 
took its Rile from the Refemblance between the two 


Pbenician or Arabian Words Himant , and Hemam, 
the firft cf them fignifying a Prieft and the other a 
Pigeon. Thus becaufe certain Priefts, Curetes or 
Dadtyli, who prefided over the facred Things, took 
care of Jupiter's nurfing, hence the Fiftion arofe 
that he had been nurfed by Pigeons. From the fame 
Source, according to this Author, fprung the Fabte 

of Semiramis's being nurfed by Pigeons. 

To the Fable of the Pigeons was added, that of the 
Eagle which was imployed in furnilhing him with 
Ambrofia , as we have it in Atbenceus (3), becaufe 
that Bird was confecrated to Jupiter , from the Day 
that having confulted th zAugurs in the Ifland of Naxos, 
before he enter’d upon the War with the Titans, an 
Eagle appeared to him, which was a Bird of good 
Omen ; this he bore always upon his Enfigns ; and 
it was the fame, if we credit Hyginus (4), after fome 
of the Ancients, that was placed among the Stars; 
tho* others will have it to be that other Eagle which 
he employed in the Rape of Ganimede: Which comes 
to the fame, fince the Fable of that God’s having trans¬ 
formed himfelf into an Eagle to ravilh that young 

Prince 


(0 Vol. VL 
(3) I*1* 


{2) Chan. L. 2. c. it. 

{4) Gel. Poet. Aftr. L. 2. c 16- 
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Prince, had no bther Foundation but his carrying that 
Bird upon his Colours. 

We mentioned already JiipiteP s 
having been fed. by Bees, as Virgil Fable of the Eeei 

his it (a) i and I take the Founda- ^ ^ Jufittr. 
tion of this Fable to be, that Hives 
of Bees had been in the Cave Where Jupiter Was 
bi-ought tip. Antoninus Liberalis tells a tragical! 
Adventure of four Men, who having enter’d into 
that Cave, and perceived the Hives of Bees, that 
God made the Noife of his Thunder t6 be heard* 


The Hrftofy of 
the Ciirttes to 
Whom Rhea com¬ 
mitted the Educa¬ 
tion b( Jupiter. 


ahd by darting his Lightning deftroyed thetfj in it 
miferable Manner: Another Fiftion importing that 
fome profane Perfons had been punilh’d for their Pre- 
fdmption, in daring to violate the Sanctity of that 
Place, which the Pagans held in high Veneration. 

Tho* I have already fpoke of the 
Curetes in the former Volume, on Gc- 
cafion of the Cabin , Whom fome Au¬ 
thors take to be the fame; yet Anti¬ 
quity having tranfmirted to Us fo many 
Particularities relative to thefii, 1 
thought fit to cOnfider them in a feparate Article. 
Strabo has drawn together (i) dlmcft all that, can be 
faid upon this Subjeft : we find however in Pbotiiisi 
Apollodortu, Paufanias and others* fome Particulari¬ 
ties which are not related by that learned and judici¬ 
ous HiftOfia'n ; froth thefe feveral Pieces I Audi com-* 
pofe their Hiftory; 

Fir)} Then* I fhall not in lift upon what #e have 
?n Ovid, who tells us that they were produced by 
the Rain (b), the Ordinary Refource of Poets, Who’ 
made all fuch whofe Original they were ignorant of 
to fpring frortf the Earth, dr frOrn the Hollow of art. 
Oak-tree. As little do t think muth Scfefs is to 
be lard upon the Etymology given 6f their Name by 
AtheMus (i), who' relying upon the Authority of 

Vol. II. P fomd 

(a) Di&zo Regem paverc fab astro. 

0U- 16. . . 

(b) Largoque fa505 Guretas ab imfere. Met. I. & 

{1) L . 12. c. 6v 
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fome Verfes in jEfcbylus , alledges that they were fo 
denominated from the Care they took of their Hair, 
which they dreffed and curled in a Manner peculiar 
to themfelves fince the Expreflions made ufe of by 
that ancient Poet, feem to have no Relation to the 
Name of the Curetes. 

In order to treat with fome diftinft Method a Sub- 
je£t that is obfcure enough of itfelf, I fhall examine 
the following Queftions.. Whether were the Curetes 
Natives of Crete? or came they from a greater Diftance?' 
What is their Original ? What was their Religion, 
their Guftoms and Employments ?. What particular 
Country did they inhabf ? 

Dionyfius of HaiicarnrJfus (i), and after him Don 
Pezron (2), are perfuaded that the Curetes were Natives 
of Crete, and the latter is of Opinion that they were 
even of the Blood Royal, and of the Number of the 
Titan Princes*. We have feen in the fecond Article 
that they had the Care of Jupiter's Funerals. In Fail, 
they were the Priefrs and Aftrologers of the Titan 
Princes. Being addifted to fpeculative Sciences and 
mechanical Arts, they came to be frequently confulted. 
In a Word, they were to the Titans who reigned in 
that Ifle, what the Dryads were among the Gauls, 
the Magi among the Perfians , and the Sain among 
the Sabines. They were alfo frequently employed, 
according to the fame Author, in the Education of 
the Sons of Princes, whom they brought up: with great 
Care, teaching them Phyfick, Aftrology* whatever 
ebneerned Religion, and above all the Art of War; 
to which they went themfelves, and were diftinguiflf d 
in it from others by particular Arms, wherewith they 
made a Sound inCadence, artfully clafhing their Spears 
againft. their Bucklers, and dancing with a great many 
Contorfions, to animate themfelves to the Fight, and to 
excite others to it (3) : whence they got the Name 
of Curetes and of Corybantes (4). By the Noife of tbar 

Symphony 


(1) Hft. Rom, 1 . 2. 

(3) ApoL I. 2. 

(4) This laft fignifies one nxibofbakes bis Head. 


(2) Ant de la langue des Celtes. 




Symphony, they broughr up the infant Jupiter ; not 
to hinder Saturn , who Was then in Phrygia , from! 
hearing his Screams; but rather to prevent any ones 
difcovering him. The Dance, whereof they were 
the Inventors, was called Daclylos, and for the lame 
Reafon perhaps were they themfelves denominated 
Dattyli. Unlefs you cho'ofe rather to be of Opinion 
with fame of the Ancients, that they got this Name 
from their being only ten, the Number of Fingers oh 
the Hands ; the Word I)attylos fignifying a Finger . 

I am inclined to think that anciently the Curetes 
were Inhabitants of Crete \ that they highly fignali- 
zed themfelves there •, praftifed .feveral Arts, and 
contributed - not a little to poliih the Minds and 
Manners of the Inhabitants of that IQand: It was 
in Crete too that they got the Name of Idai, be- 
caufe it was near Mount Ida, which is in that Ifland, 
that they fettled: but they were not Natives of it,* 
the belt Authors being agreed that they came from 
Phenicia . Herodotus (t) tells us that the Phenicians, 
who followed Cadmus , introduced feveral. Sciences 
into Greece: For there were among thofe Phenicians , 
People called Curetes, who were better verfed in the 
ArfS and Sciences of Phenicia than others: Some of 
them fettled in Phrygia,. where they were called Co - 
rybantes , others in the Ifland of Crete, Where they got 
the Name of Iclei. Daftyli > fom'e of them came to 
Rhodes , and thefe were defigned el chinei % . others 
again into Samothracia : A Part of them came into 1 
Eubcea , where, before the Difcovery of . Iron, ; they 
wrought in Brafs, in a City which was called for that 

Reafon Chalcis . Some of them went to linbros, others’ 

• % * > 

to Lemnos , where they found Forges fee up: in fine,- 
a great Number of them fettled in Etolid and A car-, 
nania , to which Was given die Name of the firft 
Country which the Curetes had inhibited after leaving 
Phenicia , I mean Crete , a Name which it retained^ 
till JEtolus the Son of Endymion feized upon it,' and 
called it after his own Name. It was during-the 

P 2- Aboib’ 
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Abode of the Curetes in Greece, that the hunting of 
Calydon happened 5 which occafioned a bloody War 
between them and the Etolians, whereof Pbenix gives 
a long Account to Achilles (ij, as fhall be faid in 
the Hiftory of Meleager (2). Paufamas adds (3), 
to what Hofner fays, that the Author df the Poem of 
illuftrious Women, and of the Myniad, related that 
Apollo had fided with the Curetes in that War, and 
had flain Meleager with his own Hand. 

In the mean time a celebrated Event, whence the 
Chronicle of Paros begins one of its Epochs, gave 
the Curetes the Hint to work in the Iron Forges. 
The Foreft of Mount Ida took Fire either by Light¬ 
ning, or fome other Accident; and the Curetes feeing 
a great Quantity of Iron flow down, which the Vio¬ 
lence of the Fire had melted, improved this Diico- 
very, and laid afide their Works in Brafs, to apply 
themfelves to thofe in Iron. The Chronicle now cited, 
places this Event- under the Reign of Minos the 
fir ft King of Crete, and of Pandion firft King 
of Athens-, rhat is* about the Year before jcfus 
Chi ft, 135O. 

I am however of Opinion, that the Art of forging 
Iron is older than the burning of Mount Ida , fince 
TabaUCafin , as Mopes tells us, was the Inventor of it 
even before the Deluge; but it might be loft, or 
perhaps unknown till then in the Ifland of Crete\ 

It was alfo by means of thofe Artifts, whom Cad¬ 
mus had brought with him, that this Chief of the 
Colony found out a golden Mine in the Mountain 
Pangea in Horace, and the red Brafs at Thebes where 
he fettled: Wherefore the mineral Stone, which is 
melted down with the red Brafs to make yellow Brafs 
o: it, is called Cadmia at this very Day. 

The Curetes with thofe Metals made themfelves a 
particular kind of Arms; and in War, and in the 
Ceremonies of Religion, they were wont to dance ; 
and mingling with their own tumultuous Shrieks the 
Sound of Bells, Pipes, Drums, and of their Swords 

which 

{.$) In Phoc. 
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which they clafliM upon their Bucklers, ohferving a 
certain Cadence, and appearing to he feized with 
Enthufiafm ; hence they got the Name of Qnrttts 
and Coryb antes. This, according to Selims (i ), is 
what gave rife to Mufick in Greece . u The har- 
44 monious Arrangement which the Idei DaUylx ob- 
44 ferved in the clafhing Sound of their Arms, fays 
44 that Author, gave Birth to Mufick: they tranf- 
“ ferred it afterwards into Poetry.” (a) In this Ifidorus 
of Seville has followed the Opinion of Solimts. 

We muft not omit to obferve that, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (2), *tis to one of the Caret es, or 
Idoci DaByli , named Hercules , that the firft Inftitu- 
tion of the Olympick Games is pwing. That Event 
is thus related by Paujanias (3X 44 The Inhabitants 
4t of Elis, who feem to be well verfed in Antiqui- 
44 ties, fay that Saturn was their firft King •, and 
“ that the Men of the golden Age, fet up a Tem- 
44 pie to him at Olympia 3 that fo foon as Jupiter 
44 was born, his Mother gave the Care of him to 
44 the Idtei BaByli, who were named Curetes ; that 
44 afterwards five of them, whofe Names are Her* 
44 cities, Pee omits, Epimedes , J a fins , and Ida, came 

44 from Ida a Mountain of Crete , into Elis ; that 
4 4 Hercules firnamed I dee an, who was the elded of 
44 them, in Memory of the War between Saturn 
44 and Jupiter , inftituted the Race •, and appointed 
44 that he who carried the Prize, fliould be rewarded 
44 with a Crown of Olive. There he fet upanAl- 
44 tar to Jupiter Olympius , and founded the Olympick 
44 Games. He adds that, according to fomeofthe 
44 Eleans, Jupiter there difputed the Kingdom with 
44 Saturn * and that, according to-others, Id tea n 
44 Hercules inftituted thofe Games in Memory of the 

44 Viftory obtain’d over the fitansf The fame 

P 3 Author 


(0 Ch. ij. - 

(a) Studium muficum inde cseptum cam Ual DaByh module 

crepitu & tinnitu aeris deprehenfos in vei lificum ordinem tranftuli&nt. 

(2) L 3. (3) L 5. cap. 7, and elicwhere. 
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Author in his Arcadica (1) fays, the Curetes con¬ 
tended for the Prize of running at thofe Games. 

In fine, that nothing might be wanting to com- 
pleatthe Glory and Renown of the Guretes, Temples 
were erefted to them after their Death. Paufanias 
(2J mentions that which they had in Mejfenia , where 
Sacrifices were offered of all Sorts of Animals. 

Of all the Fables that occur in the 

to think of the Hifiory of Jupiter, none remains to 
Divifion of the be explained but that of the Partition 
“World amor.3 of the World among the three Brothers, 
the three Bro- The £ m pi re 0 f t he Titans, as has been 

* er5, faid , was vaftly exteniive: Thofe 

Princes were in Pofleflion of Phrygia, Thrace, a 
Part of Greece, the Ifland of Crete, and feveral other 
Provinces (3). §aneboniatbon feems to add Syria 
too (4): Diodorus adds a Part of Africk and the Mau¬ 
ritania. Jupiter enlarged it a great deal, and having 
defeated the Titan Party, he bethought him offliaring 
his Dominions with his Brothers. To himfelf he re¬ 
ferral the oriential Countries, as alfo Thejfaly and 
Olympus . Pluto had the weftern Provinces, to the 
extremity of Spain , which is a low Country in 
Refpeft of Greece ; and Neptune was appointed Ad¬ 
miral of Jupiter's Fleet, and commanded over the 
whole Mediterranean. This, no Doubt, is what has 
o-iven rife to the Fable of the Divifion of the World, 
and what makes thefe three Brothers be lpok ? d upon 
as three foveraign Divinities in their own Dominions. 
From that time Olympus, where Jupiter dwelt, was 
taken for Heaven ; and Spain, where Pluto fet Men 
to work at the Mines, was never mentioned but as a 
gloomy Kingdom, overfpread with the thickeft Dark- 
nds„ the common Manfionofthe Dead. 

Several learned Men, I know, are perfuaded that 
it was the Divifion among the three Sons of Noah , 
that gave Rife to the Fable of the like Divifion a*- 

mong 

(0 C. 2. . (2) XnMefien. 

<5) V. Don Perron. (4) L. 3. 
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* 

mong Jupiter , Neptune and P/ato *, but tho’ we 
jfhould grant them that the ‘Pagans were acquainted 
with this Tradition, which muft indeed have been 
very diffulive, fince it was known even in Peru , 
if.we believe Garcilajfo de la Vega (i), yet it would 
not be the lefs true that thofe Titan Princes divided 
their Conquefts after, the Manner now fa id. 

The learned Father Tournemine , in the Propofai 
that has been already cited, fays that the Pagans , 
from the Tradition of the Divifion among the Sons 
of Noah, imagined that of the whole World among 
three Divinities, whereof one governed Heaven and 
Earth, to whom they gave the Name of Zeus, 
which is an Abbreviation of the ineffable Name 
Jcvo or Jeova: The fecond Hell, who was therefore 
called Ades \ which imports Lofs,. or Orcus , dark, 
or Pluto , God of Riches, becaufe of the Mines that 
are in the Bowels of the Earth *, and the third reigned 
over the Sea, whom for that Reafon - they ftiled 
Pofcidon, which Signifies Ship-dafmng, or Napba, 
Flowing. 

I am however of Opinion that, at bottom, and in 
the better Mythology, Jupiter represented the Su¬ 
preme God who governed at once Heaven, Earth and 
Hell, under three different Names. This was the 
Sentiment of Paijdmas (2) who, upon Occafion of a 
Statue of Jupiter in Wood, that was at Argos in the 
Temple of Minerva, thus fpeaks: “ That Statue, 
fays he, had two Eyes as Nature has placed them 
<c in Men, and a third in the middle of the Fore- 
“ head. This isaliedged to be the Jupiter Patrons 
“ who flood in the Palace of Priam, in a Place un- 
ci covered, and that it was to his Altar that unfortu- 
“ nate Prince fled for Refuge after, the taking of 

“ Troy. -- It may be reafonab!y conjectured, 

“ that Jupiter was thus represented with three Eyes, 
“ to fignify that he reigned firft in Heaven, as all 
“ are agreed; Secondly in Hell For the God who, 

P 4 “ according 

fi) Hill des incas p. 8) of the laft Edition. 

(2) In Corinth, c. 24. 
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according to the Fable, holds his Empire in the 
fubterranean Regions, is alfo called Jupiter by 
Homer , according to this Verfe, 

Infernal Jove and bis tremendous Spoufe . (i) 

“ The third, in fhort, over the Sea, as Efcbtlus the 
f 6 §on of Eupborion teftifies. Whoever therefore made 
6C this Statue, gave it three Heads, I fuppofc to 
“ reprefent, that one and the fame God governs 
64 the three Parts of the World; which others lay 
cc had been ftared among three different Divir 
nines.” 


Article IV, 

Of tbs different Names given to Jupiter. 


As Jupiter was the great pivinity of the Pagan 
World, and was univerfally worfhip-d from Egypt to 
the Center of Spain, we need not be furprized at the 
great Number of Names and Surnames which were 
given him by the various Nations that had received 
his Worlhip. Molt of thofe Names being derived 
from the Places where he was worlhip’d, or from 
what had given Rife to the Temples, Chapels 
and Altars that were confecrated to him, I fhpuld 
gladly have faved myfelf the Troubje of recount¬ 
ing them all •, but as they occur upon ancient Mo¬ 
numents, in Infcriptiqns and in molt Authors, efpe- 
cially ir. the Poets, I judged it would be'proper tq 
make the Reader acquainted with them as fully 
as pofjible; and I hope to make amends for the 
Barrennefs of the Subjeft, by quoting the hiftorical 
Paffages that gave rife to thofe various Pemon- 

ftradons. 

The moft ordinary Epithet applied to Jvpf 
ter, was that of Optimus Maximus: He was likewife 
ftiled by the Greeks and Romans , Pater , Father, 
becaufe he was accounted the Father of Gods and 


Men 


That qf King is appropriated to him by 

Homer 


(») IL L, 9. yer. 457, 
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Homer and Virgil ; and the Sacrifices that were per¬ 
formed at Lebadia, were offered up to him under 
the Title of Jupiter the King. The lame Title is 
conferred upon him twice by Xenophon in his Cy~ 
ropedia. 

He was likewife called Almighty , as we fee in 
Virgil , and other Authors. The Epithet of Victor^ 
or Victorious. was given him, either becaufe he had 
conquered the Giants and Titans , or becaufe nothing 
was thought able to refill him. We read in Titus 
Livius (1) that Papyrius , when ready to engage, 
vowed a Temple to him under that Name fo¬ 
under the fame Denomination had the Romans infti- 
tuted to him a Feftival that was celebrated in the 
Month of April, as we learn from Ovid (b ). Saint 
Auguftin (2) tells us that the fame Romans on the Ides 
of June celebrated a Feaft in Honour of him, under 
the Title of Jupiter the invincible, 

As oft as they believed they had received any Be¬ 
nefit from this God, they ddlined fome Ceremony 
to him, and gave him a new Name: Thus he was 
called Stator , becaufe he had Hop’d the Roman 
Army in their Flight: Mufcarius , or in the Greek ' 
Language Apomyius , which is of the fame Import, 
was a Name given him by the Elearn , in Memory 
of his having' driven away the Flies that molefted 
Hercules during a Sacrifice. Paufanias (3) tells us 
that as Hercules was facrificinj* at Olympia , and was 
greatly incommoded by the Flies, he offered up a 
victim to Jupiter Apomyius , upon which the Flies 
flew away immediately to the other Side of the Ri¬ 
ver Alpbeus ; from that Time the Elearn performed 
every Year the lame Sacrifice, to be 1 delivered from 
thofe Infetts. Ferelrius^uafi a ferendo , becaufe he had 

brought 


(0 L. 10. 

(aJ Papyrium in ipfo diferimine, quo Templa Diis immortalibus 
vovere mos erat, Vovifle Jovi Vidori, fi Legiones hoilium fudif- 
fet, fefe fedurum: Id votum Deis cordi fuit. Tit. Liv. Loc. cit. 
(b) Occupat Apriles Idus cognomine Vidor 
i Jupiter, hoc illi fur.t data Tpmpla die. Ov-J. 

(z) De Civil. Dei L. 7. ' (3) In Eliac. 
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brought Aid to the Remans 5 vel a feriendo , becaufe he 
had defeated their Enemies (a), which comes to the 
fame thing: Tifior , becaufe of the Tradition, that 
while the Gauls were befieging the Capitol, he had 
counfelled the Garrifon to make Bread of all the 
Corn they had remaining, and throw it into the 
Enemy’s Camp, to make them believe that they 
had a Profpeft of being loon fupply’d with Provifion ; 
which Stratagem fucceeded fo well, that the Enemy 
raifed the Siege (1): Lapis, from the Stone which 
Saturn had Aval lowed inftead of Jupiter himfelf; 
and in that Cafe he was confounded with the God 
Termimis. The Oath that was taken by this myfterious 
Name, was very awful, according to Apiileius , as 
has been faid in the fecond Volume under the Ar¬ 
ticle of Oaths. This is what Cicero calls, Jovem 
Lapidem jnr are (2 ). Lucerius or Dicfpiier , becaufe 
he- was the God of Light, as Aulus Gellius informs 
us (b ); and this is the Reafon of that God’s being 
often raken for the Air: Pluvins ( 3), becaufe in 
Times of great Drought they applyed to him for 
Rain. ’Tvvas from this Motive that Trajan's Army, 
when reduced to Extremity of Thirft, occafioned 
by an excefiive Drought, made a Vow to Jupiter 
PUrdus ; and in a Moment there fell a great Quan¬ 
tity of Rain. In Commemoration of this Event the 
Figure of Jupiter PUrdus was afterwards put upon 
Trojan's Pillar ; and to exprefs the Fact, the Soldiers 
were reprefented receiving the Water in the hollow 
of their Bucklers. This God is there reprefented un¬ 
der the Figure of an old Man with a long Beard, 
and a pair of Wings, ftretching forth both his Hands, 
and the right Hand a little elevated ; the Water flows 
copioufly from his Arms and his Beard. The Athe¬ 
nians 

(a) Prcpertius in the Elegy of Jupiter Pert trim thus Ip auks. 

Nunc Jovis incipiam cautes aperire Feretri: 

Annaque de Ducibus trina recepta tribus. 

(1) Tit Liv. {2) Epiit. ad famil. Ep. ad Trebatium. 

(b) Lucerius Dichis Jupiter, quod nos die & luce, quafi vita 
jpfa afsceret & javaret. 

{3) So called by the Greeks . 
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nians worlhip’d him under this Name, as Paufanias 
remarks ( i), and named . him Hymetius , from the 
Altar that they had confecrated to him • upon Mount 
Hymelius. Predator , was another of his Names, be¬ 
caufe they confecrated to him a Part of the Spoils; 
which makes Virgil fay: 

- Ipfumque vocamus 

In predam^ partemque Jovem (2). 

‘ Tropeuchns , becaufe. he prefided over Triumphs: 
Hofpitalisy becaufe he was the God of Hofpitality, 
as we learn from the Poet now quoted (3) *, and 
this is the Name under which he was moft revered. 

♦ p 

Lyccsus , becaufe he was believed to have transformed 
Lycaon into a Wolf. *Tis proper to remark, in the 
third Place, that he had other Names given him, fuck 
as Father of the Gods , the greatejl and bejl ; Ruler , 
Govenmr , and feveral others denoting his Sove¬ 
reignty over the other Gods. He was (tiled AcranSy 
as much as to fay of the Promontory ; the Inha¬ 
bitants of Smyrna adored him under this Name on 
an Eminence, as is to be feen in two Medals pub- 
li(h’d by Spon (4J. The Name of Lord of the Storms 
and Winds, Icmpejlatum potens , ventonm pot ms y 
which occurs in fome Infcriptions, as alfo that of 
Jupiter Serenus , agrees to that God in fo far as he 
Was phyfically the 7 Echer. Jupiter Dolichenius occurs 
on a fine Marble, referred to by the fame Spon (5). 
There he is reprefented (landing upon a Bull, with 
an Eagle difplaykl As he is in Armour,. and has 
a Helmet on his Head, fome Antiquaries have taken 
him for Mars ; but the Bull that was facrificed to 
him, and the Eagle^ leave no rpom to doubt of 
jts being Jupiter. ^ 

The Names of Jupiter Ammon , Jupiter Serapis , 
\ and Jupiter Belns , have been fufficiently explained in 
'j the fecond Volume, Book VI. That of Jupiter 
‘ Stygius , was given him when, he reprefented P/z/ta, 

and 

i t 

(i) In Attic. (2) Mn. L. 3. See Servius. 

(3) JEn. L. 1. (4) Mifc. Erud. Ant. p.* 74. 

(5) Ibid. p. 79. 
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and is to be met with in Infcriptions. One of the moft 
awful Names of Jupiter was that of Sebazius ; but 
of this i have fpoke at more length in the Article of 
Mithras , at the Beginning of this Volume. 

There was a great Number of others that were 
derived from Places where he was worfhip’d: Thus 
he was denominated Capitolihus , from the Temple 
which he had upon the Capitol; Olympias , Atobyrius , 
Dilfceus, Uziiiy becaufe the Mountains that bore 


thefe Names, whereof the firft was in Thejfaly, the 


fecond in Crete , were confecrated to him. Dodonceus , 


from the Oracle of Do dona ; Trophonius for a like 


Reafon; Molojfus, becaufe the People of that Name 
worftip’d him in a peculiar Manner. Ithomatus, 
under which Name he was principally worfhip’d by 
the People of Meffcnia, in the Place called It home, 
where there was a Citadel. As this People pretended 


that Jupiter had been educated in their Country, 
they afcribed to him a peculiar Worthip, as we 
karn from Paufanias (i): and while the Feftival 


of Jupiter Ithomatus laftcd, they were wont to carry 
Water into his Temple during the whole Day. The 
fame Author fpeaks of Games that accompany’d this 
Feftival. 


Another of his Names was Laryfiieus , becaufe he 
was worth ip* d at LariJJa ; Gen reus, becaufe Hercules, 
after having ravaged Oechalia , erected a Temple 
to him upon the Promontory Caucus in Eubita. 
Citbezronlus , from Mount Cilhceron in Beotia , that 
was coniecrated to him *, C a fins , from the Moun¬ 
tains of that Name, where he was worlhip’d. There 
was one of them at the Entrance ro Egypt , from Ara¬ 
bia, and the other in Syria. Pliny , Strabo , and Ste- 
pbamis mention the Temple which he had upon the 
Former of thefe Mountains; and Suidas , that which 
he had upon the other. Achilles Tafias makes men¬ 
tion of a third Temple dedicated to Jupiter Cafius , 
in the City of Pelufium . The common Figure under 
which this Jupiter ufed to be reprefented, was that of 

a Rock, 


(0 In lieu*. 
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a Rock, or a fteep Mountain, as is to be feen on 
feveral Medals quoted by Vaillant ( i); on One Of 
which is a Temple with four Columns, with a Moun¬ 
tain in the Middle, and an Eagle upon the Frontif- 
piece, and this Legend, 

ZETS KA5I02. 

Jupiter Madbachus and Selamanes , 

An Infcription found near Aleppo in Syria about forty 
Years, ago, lets us know two of Jupiter's Surnames 
given him by the Syrians , after his Worfhip had been 
communicated to them by the Greeks. This In- 
feription, which is in Greek , contains a Vow which 
Crateus the Son of Andronicus accomplifh’d for his 
Father, in Honour of Jupiter Madbachus and Sela¬ 
manes (a). It was firft fent to M .Cuper, and he 
communicated it to Huetius , begging him to give his 
Opinion as to the Signification of thefe two Sur¬ 
names (b). That learned Prelate in his Anfvver (hews, 

that altho’ Crateus called Jupiter , Madbachus and 
Selamanes , the Gods of his Fathers f we are not 
therefore to make three of them, nor even two dif¬ 
ferent Divinities: That there being two Surnames 
of the fame God, was Reafon fufficient for his es?- 
prefiing himfelf in that Manner. Then examining 
into thofe Surnames, whofe Original he could not 
find in the Greek , he traces it in the oriental Lan¬ 
guages. You may fee all that he fays upon it in his 
Anl'wer to M. Cuper: The Relult of his Enquiries 
is, that by Jupiter Madbachus and Selamanes the 
Syrians meant much the fame Thing as the Latins , 
when they (tiled Jupiter Perfeftus id Pacificus. To 
me it would feem unqueftionably certain that the 
Word Selamanes can indeed have no other fignifica- 
tion than Pacalus or Pacificus: It comes from the.^ 
Hebrew Salman , which moftly fignifies pacatus fait, 

Pacem 


(i}T. ». L. 6. 

(a) .AH MAABAxn, KAI 2F.AAMANEI. riATPfllS 
0EOIS. *c. 

(b) DifTertation upon various Subjffls in Religion and Philo¬ 
logy. T. II. p. 97. The Hazue Edition, 1714 .. 
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Pacem habuit ; hence have been formed the Names of 
Salma, that is mentioned in the Prophet Hofeah (i ) f 
of Salmon the Son of Naajfon, and even that of Sal* 
manafar: For the laft properly fignifies^ Pax LigatUj 
or Pacts Vinculum. The Name of Selamanes was not 
an Epithet of Jupiter only 5 it was alfo a proper 
Name ufed in Syria, for Sozomenes (2) makes men¬ 
tion of a Monk of Paleftine, the Difciple of Saint 
Hilar ion, whom he calls Selamanes. 

As to Maibacbus , this Word appears to me to 
come from Madbacb, in Place of which we common- 

4 

ly read Midbacb in a Pafiage of the Pfalms ( 3): *Tis 
a compound of the Verb Dab/icb adhaefit, conjunftus 
ftilt, with the Affix; Madbacb is properly adbcerere 
faclus ; fo that Jupiter Maibacbus , muft have been 
the fame among the Syrians as Jupiter prafens , ad - 
berens , proximiis, among the Latins. 

Paujanias (a) fays that Jupiter Cappautas was 
likewife a Name given to the Stone upon which 
Orejhs having fat recovered his Senfes as to which 
you may fee the Note of the Abbe Gedouyn ( 5). 

The Title of ‘Thundering and Fulminating, was 
the moft applicable to Jupiter, fince he was accounted 
the Lord of Thunder ever fince the Cyclops had given 
it to him, as has been faid. It would be needlefs ta 
quote Authorities to prove that tin's Title was given 
him ; fince it frequently occurs in Authors, in Poets* 
and Infcriptions. Our ancient Gauls too worfhipped 
him under the fame Name and this was their Jupiter 
Tar anus, as M. Prydeaux has fully proved. To this 
Surname I Ifrall add that of or Befcenfor , 

as you would fry. He who depends, tipon this Sub¬ 
ject we have a learned Diflertation by M.Bur man, to 
which I refer the curious. It fuffices to obferve here, 
that this Name was given him not fo much to denote 
that they believed he came down to the Earth, there 
to vifit his Miftrefies, as to fignify that he gave In¬ 
dication? 

(1} C. 10. v. 1$. (z) Hill. Eccl. L. Vi. C. 32. 

{3} P£ 22 . 16. (4} IaLaccn. 

£5} Tnigflation of Paspuas. 
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dications of his Prefence there, either by the Voice of 
Thunder and Lightning , or by real Apparitions. Hence. 
the Surname of Epiphanes, He who is prefent , who 
appears , which was common indeed to the other Gods, 
but more efpecially. belong’d to Jupiter \ and on this 
occafion it may not be ufelefs to clear up a Point of 
Mythology , concerning the pretended Appearance of 
the Gods, or Theopjy. Cicero (i) fays, that the Gods 
frequently manifefted their Prefence \ that they often 
became vifible. One of the Pagans, as we learn, 
from Arnobius (i)> Ipoke to this Purpofe; “ Let it 
44 not be imagined that we build Temples to iheker 
41 the Gods from Rain, and Wind, from the Heat 
44 of the Sun, and from other Injuries of the Air * 

4 4 No, ’tis that we may fee them prefent, hold inter- 
44 courfe and intimate Converfation with them, with 
4 4 that Awe and Refpeft which we owe unto them”. 
Diodorus Siculus (3), after having told us that Jfis had 
found out feveral Sorts of Medicaments, adds that 
what encreafed the Veneration for her, was her Pre-. 
fence accompanying the Remedies fhe gave.. Plutarch ■ 
fays (4) that Enguis , a City in Sicily> had grown con- 
fiderable chiefly by • the frequent Apparition of the 
Mother Goddeffes, as fliall be more fully explained 
when we come to thefe Divinities (5 ). They were 
perfuaded that the Gods and Heroes appeared efpCciab 
ly on the Feftival Days that were celebrated in honour 
of them, and that they never allowed themfelves to' 
be feen at any other Time, as we learn from Dion 
Chryfoftom. From this apprehended Prefence of the 
Gods proceeded the Veneration that was wont to be 
paid to their Statues, becaufe the Gods themfelves 
were believed to be there prefent, efpecially when they 
delivered their Oracles. 

If we would trace the Origin of this Fable, wo 
flio.uld undoubtedly find it to be founded on what the 
Pagans had learned by Tradition, concerning God’s ■ 

having* 

(t> Be Nat. Deo. L. 2. (2} Adver. Gent. L. 6. 

(\}• L., 3. (4) In Marcello. 

(5) Under the Article of the Gods of the Gauls. 
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having manifefted himfelf to Jacob* in thatVifion of 
the myfterious Ladder mentioned in Scripture (i), 
wherein that Patriarch /aid be bad feen God Face to 
Face: Jacob vocavitnomen loci illitts Phanuel, diceits* 
vidi Deum facie ad Jaciem. The Place where the 
Patriarch had this Vifion, became in Fadt celebra¬ 
ted enough by the Monument which he fet up there, 
to give them an opportunity of coming to the Know¬ 
ledge cf it. We may farther add, that they may 
poffibly have heard of what happened to Mofes oft 

Horeb, and Mount Sinai , where he had feen God 
Face to Face. 

We muft not however imagine that the' Pagan's 
believed they could fee the Effence of their Gods; but 
they pretended at leaft to enjoy their Prefence at cer¬ 
tain Times, and to be what they called fbeopti . 

Jupiter was alfo worfhip’d under the Name of 
Invincible, IrmSiis y and the Romans , according to* 
St. Augiiftin ( 2), celebrated his Feftival on the IdeS 
of June ; as alfo under that of Cujlos , or Guafdirtn, 
becaufe, as Seneca has it (f, he was look’d upon as 
the Guardian of the tlniverfe: We have. Medals of 
Nero y with this Legend, Jupiter Cujlos ; under that 
of Latialis , which makes Lucan lay ( 4J, Et refukns 
celfa Latialis Jupiter Alba . Under that of Inventor , 
to whom Hercules raifed an Altar, according to 
Diomjius of Halicarnaffus (§) 9 when he had found his 
Oxen which Cacus had ftolen from him. Of Jupiter 
Fidiusy or Sponfor , under which Name a Tetfjple was 
dedicated to* him by Sp. Poftbumius . 

S. Aihanafus is of OpinioU that even human Victims' 
were facrificed to him under the fame Name; under 
that of PixiuSy as we learn from Diohyfius Halicarnaf¬ 
fus (6), which name anfwered to that of Sanftus, or' 
of Sangusy which was given him by the Sabines: 
Under that of AlUeiis , bdeaufe in a Famine lie had 
taken a particular Care of the Millets, that Meal 

might 

(2) De Civ. Dei. L. 7. 

(a) Phar. Li. 

( 6 ) L. 4. 


(1) Gfen. 21. 

( 3 ) Q22& Nat. 2- 
Cs) L. 1 . 
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might not be wanting. That of Lucetius, was afcrib'd 
to him, as the Beftower of Light. Of Vimmalisi 
whence a Mountain took its Name. He was wor- 
fhip’d at fufcultitn under the Name 6f Majiis , to inti- 1 
mate his Superiority over all the other Gods, of 

whoni he was reckoned the Greateft and the molt 

* 

Powerful. Arbitrator, a Name under which he was 
alio worfiiip’d at Rome, and in Honouf ivhefeof 
P. ViBor tells us there'was a Portico of five Columns 


confecrated to him. 


Affabh 


Name he bore among the Arabians : Of Ammoii, the 
Denomination given him by the Libyan% among 
whom he had a famous Temple and Oracle, which 
we have given fome Account of in the firft Volume 
(i). The Romans worlhip'd hifn likewife under the 
Name of Bapalis, becaufe he prefided over the Diflies 
of Meat that were ferved up at Table. Of t/Z/cr, 
becaufe he avenged Crimes on the Perfons of the 
Guilty. Of Bifttzus, from the Catre in' Crete of that 
Name where he had been concealed: Of Ii&uSj, from! 
Mount Ida in the fame Ilfand ; of JEgiuchus, becaufe 
he had been luckled by a (he Goat (2): Of Stheiiiusi 
as much as t6 fay Powerful and Strong. The Greeks 
gave hifn alfo the Name of AEgyptitis and Niliis, iri 
Which Cafe he was confounded with Ofiris, whofe 
name had been given to the Nile. That of Pharfos 
from the City of Tharftts m Cilicia , where he Was 
worlhip'd in a Ipecial Manner. Of Pluftos, that is 
to fay Rich , and according to Paufaniusf 3) he had a 
Temple under that nanie among the Lacedemonians< 
Of Phyftctis, and then he Was taken phyfically for the 
Air or iEchef, according to the Teftifndny of the 
AncientsOf Panomphtzus, becaufe his Praifes Were 
in the Mouths of all the World. Of Careens, as much 
as to fay exalted, as it is explain'd by Hefycb'ius. Of 

Hecdtomhziis, Whence the firft Actick Month derived 

^ * • 

its Name, tho’ fome Mytholdgifts will have it that 
that Name more particularly belong'd to Apollo, 
Vot. II, Q. Of 

(1) L, 4. (2) Sec Laftantks L. i. (1) In Laceift- 


v 
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Of MemaUes, as you would fay Furious. > from the 
fifth Attick Month, which begins Winter ; this at leaft 
is the Etymology which Harpocratiou gives of this 
Name, Of Lycceus , from a Mountain in Arcadia , 
where, according.to Paufanias (ij, Lycaon was wor- 
ihip’d, and inftituted to his own Honour Games that 
were therefore named Lyceia , Of Lairaims , and 
then he was reprefented under the Figure of an Ax, 
which the Carians adored. Plutarch tells us that this 
God wears the Ax, in Place of the Thunder or Sceptre, 
for the following Reafon. After Hercules had flain 
.the Amazon Hippolyta , he gave his Ax to Omphale . 
The Kings of Lydia bore it afterwards, and tranfmit- 
ted it to their Succefiors, till Candaules thinking it 
not confident with his Dignity, gave it to one of 
his Courtiers to wear. After the Defeat of Candaules 
it fell into the Hands of the Carians , who made a 
Statue to Jupiter, and put this Ax into his. Hand. 
Of Expiator , becaule he was thought to give Men 
Expiation for the Crimes they committed. Of Mar¬ 
tins, becaufe Warriors invoked him immediately be¬ 
fore Battle. Of Palejles, becaufe as we learn from 
Lycopbron , Hercules having offered himfelf to a 
wreftling Match, and no body daring to enter the 
Lifts with him, that God had accepted the Challenge, 
and wreftled with his Son. Of iVJelijfceus , from the 
Name of one of his Nurfes. Of Xenius , that is to 
fay, Hofpitable . Virgil invokes him under this Name. 
Of Herfeus , becaufe his Altars, efpecially in Princes 
Houfes, ftcod under the open Air in a Place inclofed 
with Wails. It was near one of thefe Altars that 
Priam was flain in his own Palace, as we learn from 
Servius (2). Of Mceragetes, becaufe the Deftinics 
were believed to be under his Dire&ion ; tho* to fay 
the Truth, this Title agreed better to Fate , whofe De¬ 
crees they abfclutely obey’d, as fhall be laid in the 

Hiftory of thofe three Goddefies. 

But of this enough ; they who would know more of 
it, may find other Surnames and Epithets of Jupiter , 

in 


(1) In Arced, 


(2) In JEntul. L. 2. 
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in Paufamas, and in Lylio Gyraldi : I have only ex¬ 
plained fuch of them as feemed to be moll difficult; 

Artici.e V; 

% 

After what Manner Jupiter iifed to he reprefer.ted$ 
and what Sort of JVorfhip was paid to him.- 

I. We find in the Ancients, and we fee upon fuch 
Monuments as are preferved, and particularly, upoti 
Medals, feveral Repreferttations of Jupiter ; ■ but the 
moll common Manner of pidturing him was, under 
the Figure of a majeftick Man, with a Beard* feated 
on a Throne, holding the 'Thunder in his Right 
Hand, and a Victory in the other* having an Eagle 
at his Feet, with Wings difplay’d, bearing away 
Ganymede: While the God has the upper Part of his 
Body naked, and the lower Part covered; The 
Mythologifts offer Reafdns for this particular Attitude 
which I cannot omit. The Throne* fay they, by 
. its Stability* denotes the Security of his Empire; 
The Nakednefs of the tipper Part of his Body* inti¬ 
mated that he was vifible to the higher Intelligences 
and in the celeftial Parts of the Univerfe; as on the 
contrary the lower Part covered fignified that he hides 
himfelf from this inferior World. The Sceptre, of 
the Thunder which he wielded id his Right Hand* 
intimated his Power over Gods and Mem. The 
Viftory* which he held in his Left Hand, fignified 
that he was always Victorious ? and the Eagle, that 
he was Lord of Heaven, as that Bird is of all the 
feathered Kind. Thus are thefe Symbols explained 
by Porphyry , Pburnutus , Eufebitis and Suidas. 

But this Way of reprefenting this God, tho’ the 
molt common, was not tlniform. Pattfanias (1) 
fpeaking of the Statue of Olympian Jupiter , fays* 

“ That God is reprefented fitting upon a Throne of 
“ Gold and Ivory 5 and upon his Head he wears a 
“ Crown that imitates the Olive Wreath. In his 
“ Right Hand he holds a Vidlory, which is likewifg 

0^2 . “ Of 


f I) In Eliac* 
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ft of Gold and Ivory, adorned with Fillets and 
c ‘ crowned *, in his left, a Sceptre exquifitely fine and 
ft glittering with all Sorts of Metals. The Bird 
ft retting upon the End of his Scepter is an Eagle. 
ft The Shoes and Cloak of the God, are alfo of 
ft Gold: Upon the Cloak are engraved all Sorts of 
4 Animals, all Sorts of Flowers, and particularly 
“ Lillies. The Throne of the God is richly fparkling 
44 with Gold and precious Stones: The Ivory and 
44 Ebony, by their Mixture, make an agreeable Con- 
44 traft ; the Painters Art has alfo intermixed various 
c6 Animals and other Ornaments.” 

The Thunder, the mod common Symbol of Ju¬ 
piter, is figured in two Manners upon Medals and 
ancient Monuments * the one is a Kind of Fire-brand 
flaming at both Ends, tho’ in fome Images you fee 
only one Extremity on Fire; the other a Machine 
pointed on both Sides, armed with two Arrows: 
The Legion that was called Fulminating, had this 
Jaft Symbol upon the Soldiers Bucklers. Lucian , 
who tells us that Jupiter' s Thunder-bolt was ten 
Cubits in Length, feems likewife to give it this 
Form, when he very pleafantly introduces Jupiter 
complaining that having but a little time ago difcharg- 
ed his Thunder upon Maxagoras^ whodeny*d the Ex- ' 
iftence of the Gods, he had mifs’d him, becaufe Pe¬ 
ricles had diverted the Stroke which had lighted upon 
the Temple of Caft or and Pollux , and reduced it to 
Afhes; that his Thunder had been almoft broke 
againft the Stone, and the two chief Points of it were 
fo blunted, that he could no longer ufe it till it 
was again fet to rights. 

As for the Eagle, the other common Symbol of 
Jupiter , befides what I have been now faying of 
it, LaSaniius Firmicus gives this Account of it: 
that Jupiter , fetting out from Naxos to combat the 
^itans, and offering a Sacrifice upon the Shore, an 
Eagle flew up to him, which proved a favourable 
Omen: According to others, the Eagle allighted up¬ 
on his Head. Servius- adds, that in the Combat a- 

gainft 
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gainft thofe 2 items, the- Eagle had put the Thunder 
into his Hand. 

The Inhabitants of Crete reprefented Jupiter with¬ 
out Ears, to denote that the Sovereign of the World 
ought not to give a partial Ear to .any particular 
Perfon, but to be equally propitious to all. The 
Lacedemonians, on the contrary, gave him four Ears, 
that he might be reprefented the more capable to 
hear Prayers, from whatever quarter of the World 
they were put up to him. The Inhabitants of Heli¬ 
opolis, if we may believe Macrobkn, reprefented 
Jupiter having his right Hand lifted up and armed 
with a Whip like a Charioteer, and in his left Hand 
the Thunder and Ears of Corn. Arrian (1), after 
the Sophift Anaxarchus, tells us, that the Figure of 
Jultice always accompany’d that of Jupiter, whereof 
the Reafon is very obvious. With Juftice were 
fometimes joined the Graces and Hours, to fignify- 
that that God was at all Times to lend a gracious 
Ear to the Prayers of Men. Martianus (2) thus 
reprefents Jupiter in the Affembly of the Gods. 
He has, fays he, upon his Head a burning Crown, 
and upon his Shoulders a Cloak, the Work of Mi¬ 
nerva, and over all a white Robe fpangled with Stars; 
holding in his right Hand two Globes, the one of 
Gold, and the other of Amber, while he leaned with 
his left upon a Tortoife. On his Feet he had green 
Sandals, with which heprefieda Nightingale: This 
Equipage befpeaks, as one fees at fir ft Sight, the Lord 
of univerfal Nature; without needing a more particular 
Explication of the feveral Symbols. Oft times his 
Crown was of Oak or Olive. When inftead of a 
Crown he had a Calathus upon his Head, he was 
then Jupiter Scrapis, that God fo highly adored in 
Egypt, of whom we have given an Account in the 
fxrft Volume, Book VI. And when he appeared with 
Horns he reprefented Jupiter Ammon, fo celebrated 
for the Oracle which he had in Libya. 

0.3 We 

* 

(1) Hill. 4. (2) De Nuptiis. 
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We muft not diflemble that mod of thefe Symbols 
were owing either to the Caprice of the Artift, or 
to the Fancy of thofe who caufed Statues of him to 
be made, as we ftiall Ihevv in a Detail of the Mo¬ 
numents we have now remaining, Let us not omit 
to this Purpofea fine Pafiage in Cicero. Cotta, one 
of his Speakers, explaining the Idea that People 
formed to themfelves of the Gods: “ But if f tis not 
“ true, fays he, that a God exhibits himfelf always 
?c to us under a human Form, will youftill perfift, 
ct Velleius , in defending fuch Kind of Abfurdities ? 
“ For our Parts, we may fometimes have that No- 

cc don, becaufewe are apt to image to ourfelves 
cc Jupiter , Juno , Minerva , Neptune , Vulcan , Apollo 
fc and the other Gods, with the Features that are 

given them by the Caprice of Painters and 
“ Sculptors; and not only with fuch Features, 
cc but alfo with fuch an Age, Habit, and other 
“ Marksfi).” 

We find in the Cabinets of the curious a Jupiter 
with the Thunder in both Hands; In friftan, an 
Infant Jupiter riding upon a She-goat with the Le¬ 
gend, Jovi crefcenti. In Bonanni , this God wears 
a flaming Crown, a Patera in one Hand, and a 
Roller in the other. The Reverfe of one of 
BegeBs Medals exhibits an Eagle holding in its Bill 
a Crown, and treading the Thunder with both its 
Feet. A Figure of the fame God, in Boijfard, has 
this Singularity, thztjupiter- is there fitting, and above 
him Mercury 9 s Hat and Caduceus , to point out that 
Prudence ought always to accompany Strength and 
Power: And in another of the fame Author he has 
two Sphinxes at the Foot of his Throne, the Inten¬ 
tion whereof, we may plainly fee, was to join Sa¬ 
gacity and Penetration to Force and Power. In a 
Medal publifh’d by du Choul , Jupiter is riding upon 
a Ram; In his right Hand he holds a Sceptre, and 
reprefents Jupiter Serapis , as is fignified by the 
Qalaibus which he has upon his Head, Upon ano- 


(i) DeNat, DeoL, i, 
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ther df the fame Antiquary, Jupiter appears feated. 
on a Throne with the Eagle and Pike: Above his 
Head, the Sun, reprefented by a large Star, ‘s in a 
Chariot with four. Horfes, and the Moon lignified 
by the Crefcent, in a Chariot with two Bulls. Ac 
lead it ought to have been fo. The Reverfe how¬ 
ever of the Medal publifil’d by du Cboul, places the 

Star by the Side of the Chariot with the two Bulls, 
and the Crefcent by the Side of the Chariot with the 
four Horfes ; whether this is an Error of the Coiner, 
I cannot determine. At Jupiter's Feet are two Men 
extended at their Length, holding Bundles, after the 
fame Manner as the River-Gods are reprefented on 
feveral Medals; this may be to fignify the two in¬ 
ferior Elements, the Earth and Water-, fo that thus 
the four Elements would be reprefented ; the Air and 
the Fire by the two Chariots; the Water and the 
Earth by the two Men below: After this Manner 
it is explained by du Choul \ I know not how far 

his Conjefture will pleafe many People. The Cir¬ 
cumference of the Medal reprefents the twelve Signs 
of the Zodiack: The whole properly denotes that 
Jupiter is the fovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth, 

Stars and Elements. 

Thundring Jupiter is engraved upon feveral of 
Beger' s Medals, Thunder-ftriking the Giants * one of 
them who is overthrown, has Serpents Legs, for 
which I have given the Reafon in the Article of 
33 pbon (1). Another Jupiter upon a Medal of the 
Brutii, a People in Italy , has behind him the Cref¬ 
cent of the Moon ; and in another of the Athenians , 
feven Stars, probably reprefenting the feven Planets. 
Upon a Medallion of Antoninus P/V/x, you fee Atlas 
with one Knee on the Ground, fupporting the World 
upon his Shoulders; which imports that Jupiter was 
the Lord of the Univerfe. 

The thundering Jupiter , now mentioned, is to be 
feen in a Monument confecrated by Poplins, and 
quoted by Boijfard , with this Infcription, Bono Deo 

4 BroMti , 


(i) Vol. I. B. VI, 
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Brotontij for Brontonii , To the Good God the Thun - 
derer (a). The Figures exhibit to us a young Man 
fitting upon a Rock, half-naked, a Bonnet upon 
his Head, holding between his Arms a Lyre refting 
upon his Knees: Two Nymphs prefent him, the 
one with a Vafe, the other with a Patera , gind un¬ 
derneath the young Man is a She-wolf. 

I oblerved before that Jupiter was reprefented un¬ 
der the Figure of a majeftick Man, and full grown *, 
he is however often reprefented upon Monuments 
without a Beard. Such is Vejovis , or Vejupiter who 
is to be feen upon the Medals of the Fonteian and 
IScinian Families, and the Jupiter Axur or Anxur , 
upon the confular Medals, and feveral others, fome 
of which even bear this Infcription Jovi Juveni , To 
the young Jupiter . 

Jupiter appears’ upon a Medal belonging to 
M. de la Cbaujje , with Rams Horns in his Head j 
and in one of Maffei , with a Radiant Crown, and 
the Calathus, the Symbols of Jupiter Ammon , and 
of Jupiter Serapis . But the molt Angular Image of 
Jupiter is that which is to be feen in Beger. Upon 
a Bafe is a Ram’s Head, bearing a Pigeon ; which 
no doubt figures the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
Tho’ I have defcribed the Oracle of that God iq 
the firft Volume (i), yet I have not related the Fa¬ 
ble which the Greeks delivered with refpeft to that 
Name; and therefore to fatisfv the curious Reader 
fhail infert it here. They alledged he was fo called 
from the Greek Word, which fignifies Sandy becaufe 
Libya , where his Temple flood, was full pf Sands. 
He was figured with a Ram’s Horn, becaufe he 
was found, faid fome, among Sheep and Rams, 
after he had been driven out of Heaven by the Giants; 
or from having transform’d himfelf into a Ram for 
fear of being difcovered. Other Mythologifts give a 
different Account of it: According to ByginuSy 
Bacchus juft as he was fetting out for the Indies , be¬ 
ing 

(a) Brszisn is a Greek V 7 crd which Signifies Thundering, and no 
where to be found but in this Infcription, (i) L. 4. 
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ing fore diftreffed with Thirft, found a Ram that 

led him where there was Water, and he pray’d 
Jupiter to give this Ram a Place in Heaven j which 
Jupiter accordingly granted. Whereupon Bacchus 
hnilt a Temple to that God, which was called the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon . 

Herodotus , of much greater Antiquity, relates this 
Hiftory in a different Manner, Jupiter , fays he, 
being unwilling to {hew himfelf to Hercules , who was 
exceedingly defirous to fee him, and yet not being 
able to refift his Importunity, bethought him of this 
Expedient: He cut off a Ram’s Head, flead it, and 
having wrap’d himfelf up in its {kin, ihew’d himfelf to 
Hercules in that Shape, for which Reafon the Egyptians 
eyer ftnce have reprefented Jupiter with a Ram’s Head. 
The AmmonianSy who are a Colony of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians , took that Cuftom from them. 

But we are not to regard the Greeks as to the 
Etymologies of the Names of the, oriental Deities, 
we having more certain Quides, Ammon is plainly 
Haniy the Son of Noah, as we have faid. 

The Antiquaries think Jupiter Capitolinas is di- 
ftinguilh’d from the Reft by the royal Wreath, or 
the Diadem which he wears \ however upon the con* 
fular Medals, where he is named Capitolinas , he has 
not that Diadem, fo great Variety is there in this 
Matter. The Jupiter Axur is always reprefented' 
young and without a Beard: This, according to 
Servius is the very Reafon of his having that Name, 
Sometimes they have thought fit to reprefent Jupiter 
to us by the Eagle alone, holding the Thunder under 
his Feet, as he appears in a Monument cited by 
Boijfard. / 

We need not doubt but Jupiter , 
of all the Gods of Paganifin , was Of theWoHhip 
he whofe Worfhip was moft fofemn. P aid t0 J u t ltcr - 
There muft needs too have been an 
infinite Variety in the Ceremonies of this Worfliip, 
fince each Nation receiving that God as the Sove¬ 
reign of the Reft, Ridded to or retrenched at Pleafure 

the 
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the Ceremonies of his Worfhip, or accommodated 
it to that of their own Gods whom he came in the 
Place of. Add to this, that upon every Occafion of 
giving him fo many different Names, they joined 
fome new Ceremonies to the old ones, as to which 
we learn nothing from Hiftory. But to infill upon 
fomething more certain and determinate, we may 
fay that no human Viftims were offered to him at 
firft, as they were to Saturn his Father, as lhall be 
laid in his Hiftory. The Angle Example of Lycaon, 
who according to Paujanias (i), offer’d up to him 
a Child, or according to Ovid (2) a Prifoner of War, 
was not followed: That Prince even drew upon 
himfelf thereby the Indignation of all the World. 
At Length he had Imitators, but Cecrops, upon his 
Arrival at Athens , abolifti’d this cruel Piece of 
Supsrftition. 

The moft common Victims offered to this God 
were, the She-goat, the Sheep, the white Bull, whofe 
Homs they took care to gild. Oftimes without any 
Viftim, they ufed to make him an offering of Flower, 
of Salt and Incenfe, efpecially at Rome ; for at Athens 
it was always by the Sacrifice of an Ox: And when 
he reprefented Vejovis , or Jupiter the Avenger, the 
Sacrifice of Attonemenc presented to him was a She- 
goat. He had a Temple at Rome, under that Name, 
near the Capitol, where he was reprefented with Ar¬ 
rows in his Hand, to fignify that he was ready to 
execute Vengeance upon Crimes ; among the Trees 
the Oak and the Olive were confecrated to him. 
To conclude, none worlhip’d him more religioufiy, 
if we may believe Cicero, than the Roman Ladies: 
A Matronis Romanis cafiiffur.e cultus , lays that 
Author ( 3). 

I have laid nothing here of his three Oracles, that 
of Dodona, that of Arophomus, and that which he 
had in Libya, having fpoken of them in the firft 
Volume (4). 

% 

(i) In Area<L (2} Met. L. 2. 

(3) De cat. Deor. 1 ,1. {4) L. 4. c. 1. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Hiftory of Juno. 

J UP HER, as has been faid, married his Sifter 
Juno , who, by this Marriage having become 
the chief Goddefs of the Pagan World, 'tis requilite 
to give a particular Account of her. She was ths 
Daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and Sifter to Jupiter, 
Neptune, Pluto, Vejla and Ceres ; and the Greeks 
called her Amply Hera, the Lady or Miftrefs (a), 
or Megale , the Great: Whereas among the Romans 
the Name of Juno, came from Juvans, helpful, and 
confequently had the fame Derivation with that of 
Jupiter, Juvans Pater ; fhe was alfo called the 
Queen. 

Several Countries contended for the Honour of her 
Birth, efpecially Samos and Argos, where fire was 
indeed honoured with a peculiar Worlhip. If we 
rely upon Homer, lhe was nurfed by Oceanus and by 
Tethys his Wife; but as there always is avail Va¬ 
riety as to thofe ancient Traditions, fo there was 
one which imported that lhe had been brought up 
by Euhea Porcymna , £? Acreea , the Daughters of 
the River After ion. Others again maintain that the 
Hours were entrufted with the Care of her Edu¬ 
cation. 

In the Time of the Titan Princes, it was a com¬ 
mon Cuftom for Men to marry their own Sifters •, 
and Jupiter, by wedding Juno, only imitated the 

Praiftife of his Father and Grand-father. His mar- 

♦ 

riage too was an Effect of the warmeft Affeftion : 
He had loved this young Princefs from her Infancy, 
and had employed his Confident to aft for him, who 
performed his Duty fo well, as to gain her to a 

Compliance •, 

(a) The Philofophers whp allegorized all thefe Hiflories, a § 
has been fo often faid, ailedged, as we are told by Athenagoras , 
that this Word by the bare Tranfpofition of Letters, fignified the 
Air, which this Goddefs, confidered phyfically, reprefented. 
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Compliance; and this is perhaps what gave Rife to 
the Fable that Jupiter , having made the Air ex¬ 
tremely cold, had transform’d himfelf into a Cuckoo, 
and that Juno received him into her Bofom, a po¬ 
etical Figure, which gives us an indireft View of 
the Succefs of an Intrigue, Mount Thorn ax, the Scene 
of this Adventure, was from that time called the 
Cuekoo-mount. This Fable, which I have read in 
the ancient Scholiaft upon Theocritus , was in one of 
Arifiotlfs Books, which treated of the Temple of 
Hermicne , but is not now extant. At length Jupiter 
married her with ail Solemnity, and the Nuptials 
were celebrated, according to Diodorus Siculus (ij>, in 
the Territory of the Gnoflians , near the River Therene , 
where was ftill to be feen in his Time a Temple kept 
by the Priefts of the Country. There, continues that 
Author, they folemnize every Year the Memory of 
thofe Nuptials, by a faithful Reprefentation of what 
pafs’d according to the Traditions that remained con¬ 
cerning them: A very authentick Teftimony, fince 
nothing is a better Proof of the Truth of a Faft, than 
thefe Sorts of Feftivals and Memorials. Servius (2) 
recites a Fable relative to his Nuptials. To make 
them more folemn, fays he, Jupiter ordered Mercury 
to invite to them all the Gods, the whole human 
Race, and all Animals. Accordingly all came, ex¬ 
cept a Nymph named Chelone , who was fo difdain- 
ful as to ridicule that Match and frame Excufes for 
not joining in it. Mercury , upon his Return to 
Olympus , finding Chelone alone abfent, went down 
again to the Earth; and as'that Nymph’s Houfe 
Rood upon the Banks of a River, he threw her Head¬ 
long into it, and transform’d Chelone into an Animal 
of the fame Name, which from that Time was ob¬ 
liged to carry its Houfe upon its back.; and, to 
punifh her for her Raillery, he condemned her to 
eternal Silence. This Animal, is the Tortoife, which 
the Greeks call Chelone , and ’tis eafy to fee that* the 

Refemblance 

(0 L. 5. (2) Upon the firft Book of the Eoeid, 

Ex Membrane Faldenfibus. 
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Refemblance of Names had given rife to the Fiftion 
and Metamorphofis. 

We muft not omit to ohferve, by the by, that 
the Tortoife from that Time, became the Symbol of 
Silence, on Medals, both of the Gods and Roman Em¬ 
perors. Sympoftus has a pretty Sentiment alluding to 
the Ufe that was made of the Shell of that Animal, 
in the Compofition of mufical Inftruments. 

Viva nihil dixi , qua ftc modo mortua canto. 

Jupiter , who was a Prince very much' addi&ed to 
Women, as his very Name Zan imports, hadfeveral 
Miftreffes, according to the Cuftom of that Time, 
and Juno had frequent Scuffles with him upon that 
Score. This is the Original of that bad Agreement 
between them which is fo often mentioned by the 
Poets. 

Tho’ we cannot take all that they deliver upon 
this Head for true Hiftory, yet as little can we 
forbear mentioning it, fince it neceflarily belongs to 
Mythology. We know what Part Homer and Virgil 
make her act during the Siege of froy, of which I 
have faid enough in the Re fteftions upon the Theo¬ 
logy of the Poets (1). Apollodorus (2) fays Ihe fent 
two Dragons, to devour Hercules in the Cradle ; 
that (he turn’d him into Madnefs, in a Word, that 
Ihe perfecued him all his Life-time; and, to com- 
pafs this cruel Defign, had aflumed the Appearance 
of an Amazon •, had fent a Gad-bee among Geryotf s 
Oxen, which that Hero was leading away, to give 
him the more Trouble in carrying them off; laftly, 
that flie had turn’d Bacchus into Madnefs. We have 
Occafion elfewhere to mention the Perfecutions Ihe 
made lo, Califto, and her other Rivals to fuffer. 

Juno, fays Paufanias (3), was difpleafed with 
Jupiter , for what Reafon we know not, this only 
we can learn that (lie retired into Eubaa in fome Dif- 
guft. Jupiter , not being able to appeale her, went 
to Citheron who then reigned at Platcea: This Citheron 
was the wifeft Man of his Time. He counfelled Ju¬ 
piter 

(0 V. 1. B. 3. (2) L. 1. (3) In-Bedt. 
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piter to provide a Statue of Wood, to drefs it like 
a Woman, put it into a Chariot with a pair of Oxen 
to be drawn thro’ the Town, and fpread a Report 
that this was Platan the Daughter of Afopus , whom 
he was going to marry: His Cotinfel was followed. 
Forthwith the News reach’d Juno, who fets out di- 
reftly, comes to Platesa , makes up to the Chariot, 
and in her Fury as ihe was going to tear in Pieces the 
Cloaths of the young Spoufe, finds it but a Statue. 
Overjoy'd at the Difappointment, ihe eafily pardon’d 
Jupiter , for putting the Cheat upon her, and was 
heartily reconciled to him. In Memory of this Event, 
that People celebrated a certain Feftival, which they 
called the Bedala, becaufe anciently all wooden Sta- 
tues went by that Name. But this was not the only 
Time that thefe divine Spoufes quarrelled; Jupiter 

muft have been provoked in earneil by his Conform 
when, by Way of Puniihment, he fufpended her 
between Heaven and Earth by a golden Chain, and 
with a Blow of his Foot drove Vulcan from him, 
for offering to fet her at Liberty. I am not igno¬ 
rant of the phyfical Explications given to this Fable, 
nor of the Senfe which M. Dacier puts upon it ( i). 
But all that is faid of it is unfatisfadory. The bad 
Humour of this Goddels towards Jupiter made 
Porphry (2) allow her a Place only among the 
evil Genii: Thefe malevolent Genii whom that Au¬ 
thor paints in fuch lively Colours, that the Apo- 
logifts for the Chriftian Religion could not have given 
a more hideous Reprefentation of them. 

The Ancients are not agreed as to Juno's Children. 
Eeficd (3 ), after having told us that file was the laft of 
Jupiter’s Wives, for he had actually been married 
before to Metis, Themis, &c. that Author, I fay, 
gives her four Children, Hebe, Venus, Lucina and 
Vulcan ; thefe fame four Children, according to later 
Mythologifts, have not all Jupiter for their Father, 
ApoUodorus gives this Goddels- only three Children, 

Hebe, 

(1) TranC of the Iliad, (z) Deabf. L. z. 

(3) Thecg. 
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Hebe, Illithyia , and Arge : Others add to thefe 
Mars and Typhon, as has been laid in the firft. Volume, 
upon the Authority of the Hymn attributed to Homer 
(1). It further appears that the Mythologifts have 
allegorized thefe Generations •» fince they .tell us that 
this Goddels conceived Hebe by eating Letticesj 
Mars by touching a Flower, and lyphon by Means 
of Vapours which fhe made to arife from the Earth, 
which Vapours fhe received into her Womb ; My- 
fteries of Nature whereof it would be equally ufelefs 
and unpra&icable to attempt an Explanation. My¬ 
thologifts even affert that Jupiter's Rage againft her 
was not without Foundation, fince, not to mention 
her bad Humour, (he was accufed of fome Intrigues 
with the Giant Eurymedon , and with fome others. 

We may obferve, by the by, that the Statues of 
Juno did not always reprefent a fingle Goddefs, but 
had a Relation to feveral: Thus they had fomewhat 
of thofe Pallas, Venus, Diana , Nemefis, of the Parc£ 
and other Goddeffes■, fo that they might be reckoned of 
that Kind of Statues, which were called Pantheea. 
However the more common Way of reprefenting her 
was under the Figure of a Woman fitting upon a 
Throne, holding in one Hand a Sceptre, and in 
the other a Spindle, and having upon her Head a 
radiant Crown. According to fome others of the 
Ancients, it ms Iris that encircled her head, for Iris, 
the Daughter of Tbaurnas , was look’d upon as her 
Meffenger; a Circumftancc celebrated in the Poets, 
but to be referred to Juno, only in fo far as (he was 
a phyfical Divinity, and taken for the Air, whofe 
Serenity is declared by Iris, or the Rainbow. 

Cicero informs us (z) in what Manner they repre- 
fented Juno of Lamvium, different from that wherein 
fhe was reprefented at Argos and Rome. “ Your 
“ Juno, fays Cotta to Velleius, never manifefts her- 
“ felf to us, notfo much as in a Dream, but with 
“ her Goats-fkin, her Javelin, her little Buckler, 
“ and her Sandals, crooked at the Point before.” 

Whence 

(1) V. u (2) De nat. Deo. L. i. 
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Whence that Author concludes, that the Idea they 
had formed of Juno , muft hate been different, as 
to thofe of Lanuvium , from what it was at Argot* 
and at Rome. Paufanias (1 ) thus describes the Juno 
of Argos. As you enter into the Temple, fays he, 
you fee upon a Throne the Statue of that Goddefs, 
of an extraordinary Bignefs, all of Gold and Ivory. 
Upon her Head Ihe wears a Crown, over which 
are the Graces and the Houfs. She holds in one 
Hand a Pomegranate, and in the other a Sceptre, at 
the End of which is a Cuckoo. I have already fpoke 
of this Bird: As for the Pomegranate, it alluded, no 
Doubt, to fome fcandalous Myftery, as to which the 
Author fays he chooles to be fifent. 

Around the Goddefs’s Throne were the thrfce 
Graces. But we mult obferve that this' Statue of 
Juno was modern *, that is to fay, in the Time of 
Polycletes who had made it. This Author fays, that 
near the Statue cf Hebe , which accompanies that df 
JunOy there is one of that Goddefs very ancient, 
which ftands upon a Column ; but he adds, the moft 
ancient of all is one made of the Wood of the wild 
Pear-tree. It is of a moderate Size, and the Goddefs is 
there reprefented fitting. But, with that Author’s leave, 
there were more ancient ones; and Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria (i\ from the Authority of the ancient Poets, 
fays that Goddefs was reprefented at Argos by a 
Ample Column, and indeed the firft Statues of the 
Gods were nothing but Misfhapen Stones, Pyramids 
or Columns, as has been faid in the firft Volume (3*). 

As fane peculiar Attribute was given to every 
God, Juno had for her lhare Kingdoms, Empires and 
Riches ; accordingly this is what fhe offered to Paris i 
if he would adjudge to her the Prize of Beauty. She 
was alfo believed to have a particular Care of the 
Drefs and Ornaments of Females*, and for this Reafon 
you fee her reprefented in her Statues with her Hair 
elegantly adjufted. Hence it came to be a provef- 

(i) Ip Ccr. a,z. 

(3) B. 3 . 


[z) Strom. L. 1. 
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bial Phrafe, that the Attire-Women prefented the Mir¬ 
ror to Juno. 

To come now to the Names that were given to 
this Goddefs; befides thole We have already menti¬ 
oned file was called Sofpita, becaufe /he watched over 
the healthful State of the Air, whofe Intemperature is 
the Caufe of Difeafes. This Goddefs had three 
Temples under this Name *, one at Lanuvium , and 
the other two at Rome ; and Cicero informs us (i) 
that the Confuls, before they enter’d upon their Office, 
were obliged to offer a Sacrifice to her. 

Another of her Names was the Queen, under 
which Name (lie had a Statue at Veit, that was tranf- 
ported to the Aventine Mount, under the Difla- 
torlhip of Camillus, where it was., confecrared by 
the Ladies of the City (a)* So much was it re¬ 
verenced, that none but her Prieft could touch it. 
When fhe prelided over Women in Child-bed, and 
was confounded with Diana, Ihe got the Name of 
Lucina , and was reprefen ted as a Matron holding a 
Cup in her right Hand, and a Spear in her left, with 
this Infcription, Junoni Lucina , Sometimes fhe was 
reprefented fitting upon a Chair, holding in her left 
Hand a Child in fwadling Cloaths, and in the Right 
a Flower pretty much relembling a Lilly \ or elfe 
a Whip and a Scepter, the Whip fignifying a 
happy Delivery. Accordingly, when they who ce¬ 
lebrated the Lupercalia run thro’ the City with a 
Whip in their Hand, the big-bellyM Women threw 
themfelvcs in their Way to be beat by them, be¬ 
lieving this would procure them a happy Delivery, 
as we have faid in the Delcriptiort of that FtftivaL 
Others derive the Name of Lucina, from the facred 
Grove, where fhe had a Temple, as we learn from 
Ovid: 

Gratia Lucina dedit hac tibi nomina Incus , 

Vel quia principiim, tu Dea, lucis hales. 

Vo l. II. R Accordingly 

( 1 ) Pro Mu reha. 

(a) See what we have faid of the TranffOrtation of this Statue, 
and of the Fable delivered about it by Titus Livius and Pluturch, 
in the 3d Book, Vol. I. 
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Accordingly we have remark'd in the firft Volume 

(i ), that thefe facred Groves were called Luci a Lu - 
cendo, as Servius has it. It was upon occafion of 
this Name, as we are told by Lucius Pifo fa), that 
Servius ‘Tullius, in order to know the Number of 
thofe who were born in the City, who died there, or 
who took on the manly Gown, made a Law that for 
each a Piece of Money filould be carried into the 
Tempje of Ulithya, who, according to Diomfius of 
Hslicamajftts , was the fame with Luma. For the 
fame Reafon fhe was called Egeria and Natalis, 
becaufe flie prefided over the Day of the Nativity, 
as we learn from Tibullus: 

Natalis Juno! fan 51 os- cape thuris acervos . 

When flie was taken for the Goddefs who prefided 
over Marriage, fhe had the Name of Juga and Pro - 

nuba, as it is in Virgil (3); and under this Name 

fhe had an Altar in the Street called Jugaria. The 
Epithet of Pronuba had the fame Original, and all 
who enter’d into Wedlock offered to her a Viftim,. 
from which they took away die Gall and threw it 
behind the Altar. 

Accordingly flie was the Goddefs whom they in¬ 
voked in Marriages, whence again flie got the Surname 
of Domiduca, becaufe fhe had the Care of con¬ 
ducting die Spoufes Home, of Unxia, Cum a, and 
among the Greeks of Gamelia, and Zygia. 

She was denominated Calendaris, becaufe the Ca- 
,]ends of each Month were confecrated to her, ani> 
at that Time Sacrifices were offered up to her.. No* 
•Della or Februata , becaufe the Pontiffs paid her a 
peculiar Worfhip on the firft Day of February . 
Qiiirita, under which Name Dionyfms of Halicarnaf 
Jus informs us (4) that a publick Banquet was pre¬ 
pared for her in each Curia. Pliny fays, that fhe 
had a Temple adorned with fine Paintings under the 
Name of Juno Ardia, and an Altar under that of 
Lucirna,' where the Afhes that remained from the 

Sacrifice 

(i) B. 3. - - (z) AflBaL*- f 3 ) dEu.L. 4. 

(4) L. 3. 


} 
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Sacrifice continued immoveable, whatever 
blew. 

Wjomen in Childbed invoked her under the Names 
of Opigenja, and of Rqpuloniq , which lafi was given 
her on Account of the publick Prayers that were put 
tip to her by the People. That of Maputo under 
which file had a Temple at Roijie, is well enough 
known from the Antiquaries: That of Juno Con- 
fervntm, is reprefented by a Stag, in a Medal of 1 
Salownus ; becaufe that of five Hinds with golden 
Horns, and larger than Bulls, which Diana one Day 
purfued in the Plains of fhejfaly , fhe took only four* 
and the fifth which was laved by Juno , became the 
Symbol of that Qpddefs under the Name of Con- 
fervatrefs. 

Juno, filled Monet a, had a Temple at Rome, and 

Ihe is reprefented upon Medals with the Infiruments 

of Coinage, the Hammer, the Anvil, the Pincers, 
and the Die, with die Latin Word Moneta. Others 
however will have it, that this Name comes from 

» P 4 ^ ^ • ***#*/# 

the Verb Mopeo, 1 warn, advife , becaufe, a little 
before the Galls befieged Rome , fhe had warned the 
People to buy a Sow big with young ; which Ety¬ 
mology is fupported by Cicero’s Authority: Junqnejn 
ill(im appellatam Monetpm, q, tnoneo videlicet Verio, 
dmwtytm. Bunea , from oije Bantus, the Son of 
Mercury, who raifed a Temple to her at Corinth, 
as it is in Pqufaniqs(i). 

Tfie Original of the Name Lropcpa, gi ven fier by 
Lycophrpn, is owing to her prefiding over Triumphs* 
The Sabines worlhipM her under that of Curis, and 
reprefented her with a Spear in her Hand. We have, 
in Boijfard, a fine Monument dedicated by Claudia 
Sabbath to Juno, the Gracious or the Benign, Ju~ 
noni Placida -, where this Goddefs appears fitting be- 
tween Vefta who holds a lighted Torch in her Hand, 
and Mercury who bears a Branch of Laurel. 

To this Goddefs were given other Names and Sur¬ 
names, fome of them taken from the Places where 

R 2 fhe 


{i} In Corinth. 
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flie*was worihip’d, and others from fome Attributes 
that were peculiar to her. In the firft Clafs we reckon 
that of Sarnia, becaufe the City Samos was diftin- 
guilh’d for the Worlhip it paid her, as may be fecn 
in Virgil (1)5 of Imbrafia , from the River Imbrafus , 
which is in the fame Ifland; of Lacinia , from a 
Promontory in Italy , where fhe had a Temple; 
whether this was the Name of the King who built it, 
or of a Robber whom Hercules flew, as Servius re¬ 
marks. Strabo and Titus Livius (2) give the De- 
feriprion of this Temple, venerable for its Sanftity, 
and celebrated for the rich Prefents wherewith it 
was adorn’d: Inclytumque Templum divitiis etiam , 
non tantum fanftiiate fua , fays the laft of thefe Au¬ 
thors. 

4 

She had Iikewife the Names of Candarena , from a 
Town in Paphlagonia \ of Citheronia from Mount Ci¬ 
ther on ; of Refdntbis , from a Mountain in Thrace of 
that Name; of Ammonian, from an Altar that was 
erefted to her Honour in the Sands of Libya , in 
like Manner as to Jupiter Ammon ; Of Acrian , be¬ 
caufe lhe was worfhipM in Acropolis , or in the 
Fortrefs of Corinth ; of Alb an a, becaufe fhe was 
worfhip’d at Alba ; of Cypra , a Name which 
fhe had upon the Coafts of Italy \ Dirphya , from 
the Mountain Dirpby ; of Gabia , from Gabium a 
Town in Italy ; of Lacedcemonia , from Lacedccmon ; 
Olympica from Olympia ; Pelafgia , from the Pelafgi ; 
Pbarygea , from Pharygis ; Projymma , from an Ar- 
golick City; Tdcbinia , from Telchinos ; Tethla , from 
a Town in Platea . 

Thofe of the fecond Sort are, AZgophage , becaufe 
they ufed to facrifice to her Goats ; Aerian , becaufe 
fhe was taken for the Air; Boopis, a Name given 
her upon Account of her large Eyes. Caprotina , 
which had the fame Original with Sefpita , upon 
Account of the Skin and Horns of the Goat which 
fhe wore on her Head; Equeftris , in Elis ; He - 

no chi a. 


(1) L. 1. 


M L. 5 - 
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rochia, as you would fay who holds the Reins ; Opi • 
gena, becaufe fhe was the Daughter of Ops or Rhea » 
Parthenos, or Virgin: They had a Notion that this 
Goddds by bathing herfelf every Year'in the Foun¬ 
tain’ called Canathos, which was at Nauplia, reco¬ 
vered her Virginity ; a Fable founded, according to 
Paufanias (1), upon the fecret Myfteries that were 
celebrated in Honour of this Goddefs. The Epithet 
of feleia, referred to the Time when fhe became 
marriageable: She was likewife denominated Chera, 
the Widow , upon Account of her Differences with 
Jupiter. In fine, Paufanias calls her Prodromia , as 
much as to fay, Juno over the Veftible. 

Of all the Divinities of the Pagan World, there 
was none whofe Worfhip was more folemn, and more 
univerfal than that of Juno. The Hiftory of the 
Prodigies fhe had wrought, and of the Vengeance 
fee had taken upon Perfons who had flighted her, 
or who had in any Sort compared themfelves to her, 
had fo ftruck People and infpired them with fo 
much Awe and Dread, that no Means were omitted 
to appeafe and mitigate her, when (he was thought 
to be offended; fo that Authorities are not want¬ 
ing to prove that her Worfhip was ftiil more folemn , 
and more extenfive than that of Jupiter himfelf. It 
was not confined to Europe alone, but found its Way 
into Afia , efpecially into Syria \ and into Egypt and 
other Parts of Africk. Which, however, muft be 
underftood with Regard to an Affinity of Religion 
that was between the People of Afia and of Europe, 
which we have taken Notice of more than once: So 
that when I fay the Syrians worfhip’d Juno, whom 
they named the Syrian Juno, the Egyptians her who 
was called the Egyptian Juno, and the Libyans, the 
Ammonian: I mean that their Worfhip was addreffed 
to Ajlarte, and to Ifis, under the fame Ceremonies 
which the Greeks ufed towards their Juno. 

There were every where thro’ Greece and Italy, 
Temples, Chapels, or Altars dedicated to this God- 

R 3 defs, 


(1) In Corinth, c. 38. 
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deft, and in Places of Diflindlion there Were fevferal 
of them. Moll of thofe Names whereof we havfe 
given the Lift, declared the Places where thefe Tent- 
pies and Chapels flood, or carry’d fonie Allufion to 
the Occafions of their being built; and thfcre is ho 
doubt but upon each of thole Occafions fome new Ce¬ 
remony was added, tho’ Hiftory feldom mentions 
it 


Among the more celebrated Town's, there werfe 
three that paid a more particular Wdrftiip to thii 
Goddefs than others, namely. Argosy Samos and Car- 
tbage , Quamfertur Juno^ term tnagjs othnibus unam y 
P oft habit a coluijfe Samo (i ). 

The Prieftefles of Juno of Argos were highly rer 
Ipefted in Greece ; and their Priefthbod ferved to 
diftinguilh the pincipal Eras of the Grecian 
Hiftory. 

Among the Honours paid to this Goddefs, we muft 
not forget what Paufanias fays (2), that the Prieftefles of 
Argos took care to adorn her Altar and Statue, and to 
make Garlands for her of the Herb Afterion , fo called 
becaufe it grew in the River of that Name, which 
was in the Neighbourhood of the Temple. Thefe 
fame Prieftefles drew the Water which they made 
ufe of in the Sacrifices and fecret Myfteries, from the 
Fountain Eleutberia which was but a little Way froni 
the Temple. 

From among the Birds, the Hawk, the Goliiil 
and above all the Peacock, were facred td 
her. The laft frequently accompanies her Statues^ 
and it was from her fuperior Love to it, that Ihe 
placed in its Tail the Eyes of Argus after Mercury 
had put him to death. If we credit Elian (3), thb 
Egyptians confecrated to her the Vultiir. Dittany and 
the Poppy, were the Plants which the Greek's offered 
fo her, when they tbok her for Juno Lucirn: Laftfy, 
among the Animals none was more peculiarly con- 

rr fecrated to her than the Ew-lamb, which was the 

- , « * • • * . • • « . 

moft 
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moft common Viftim offered to her in Sacrifice: 
However it was alfo ufual to offer up to her a Sow 
on the firft Day of each Month. Thefe Sacrifices 
were commonly offered by the Wife of this 
Goddefs’s high Pried. Paufanias obferves that the 
Elians, when they facrificed to the Goddefs whom 
they called the Mftrefs , that is to fay, to Juno, ufed 
no Wine in her Libations, and he adds they facri¬ 
ficed in like Manner to Juno Ammonia . The Prieft- 
efs now mentioned was called the Queen, as her 
Husband was denominated the King (a). ' 

We may eafily judge what high Veneration mud 
have been paid to Juno, efpecially by the Women* 
fince, as has been elfewhere obferved, their Guardian 
Deities were called from her Junones , as thofe of the 
Men were denominated Genii . 'Statius ( i ) gives Juno 
of Argos the Thunder. 

. DiJjice i & in Thebas aliud, poles, excute fulmen. 

But none of the Ancients were of his Opinion, 
fince Servius affures us (2) upon the Authority of 
the Tufian Books, where the whole Ceremonial of 
the Gods was regulated, that none but Jupiter , Vul¬ 
can and Minerva had that Power. 

Apuleius (3) fums up the Honours that were paid 
to Juno in one comprehenfive Idea by telling us, file 
was worfliip’d as the Queen of the Goddeffes. But 
nothing proves fo much the profound Veneration 
they had for her, as the Story which Solon told 
Crefus, which is related by Herodotus (4) and Plu¬ 
tarch (5). “ Crefus , in the Height of his Profperity, 
44 afked Solon if he knew any Man happier than 
** he was. Solon anfwered, he had known one of his 
<4 Fellow-citizens named Tellus, who, thro’ the whole 
<s Courfe of his Life having enjoyed a full Supply 
* c of his Wants, left Children behind him all of 
* c them virtuous, and finiflied his Days in Honour 

R 4 after 

(a) Sec what lias been faid upon this Subjeft, Vol. II. Book IV. 
in the Article of the Priefts, 

(1) Theb. 1 .4. v. 69. fz) Upon the firft of the Eneid. 

(3) Miles. 6. 4) In Clio. 

(5) In Solon. 
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after he had fignalized his Valour in fighting for 

his Country, and put its Enemies to flight.” After 
this TeHus^ replved Crefus , do you know any one 
happier than I ? I knew two more reply’d Solon , Cleo - 
his and Bit on, two Brothers remarkable for their filial 
Duty to their aged Mother. When Ihe was to have 
gone to pay her Devotion in Juno' s Temple, the 
Oxen that were to have drawn her Chariot could not 
be got ready in due Time; upon which the pious 
Youths, fubmitring their Necks to the Yoke, took up 
the Chariot, drew their Mother in it for the Space of 
full forty Furlongs, and fet her down at the Temple- 
gate. While all the Spectators congratulated the 
happy Mother of fuch pious Children, fhe fent up 
a fecret Prayer to the Goddefs that lhe would beftow 
upon them what was the greatcft Bleffing to Men. 
After this Prayer they facrificed, took the ufual Re¬ 
paid, and fell afleep in the fame Temple, but never 
more awoke ; the Goddefs in Sleep having fet their 
Souls at Liberty by Death, as the greateft Good that 
comes to Mortals. The People of Argos* where this 
Event happened, ereCted Statues to their Memory, 
which were lent to Delthcs. Paujamas tells us that 
at Argos was to be feen this very Story reprefentcd in 
Marble, where Cleobis and Biion yoked in the Chariot, 
were drawing their Mother to Juno's Temple (a). 

There is great Probability that this is the Story reprc- 
fentcd on two Marbles pub]idl’d by Beger: However, 
here the Sons are not yoked in either of the two Cha¬ 
riots, but the two Oxen. The Mother is Handing upon 
one of the Chariots, and the two Sons by the two 
Animals, conducting them, and looking attentively 
if they move faft enough to arrive ip Time; for there 
are fome of the Ancients who allure us that the 
Oxen were yoked to the Chariot, but not going faft 
enough, the two Brothers put themfelves in their 
Place. In the other Monument the two Brothers are 
lying dead before Juno’s Temple, the Mother holding 
2 Torch in either Hand feems to be praying for her 

Sons 

(&) This Story is told by Ciceros Tufc . I. 47. And Virgil, it 
is thought, alludes to it; Geo. 3. 531. 
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Sons the Happinefs of the other Life, as Euripides tt 11 s 
us Medea did for hers; In a third Monument, Au¬ 
rora appears in a Chariot with two Horfes, whofe 
Bridle is held by Biton and CIeobis 9 and their Figure is 
thus reprefented: They are both kneeling like young 
Children before their Mother, who embraces them, 
or, as others conjedure, before Juno herfelf, who 
is conferring Happinefs upon them j but thefe are 
Singularities, as to which we forbear to offer our 
Conjcdures. 

The Greeks and Romans having always reckoned 
Juno the Goddefs of Marriage, whence flie got the 
Name of Pronub a , ’tis proper to fubjoin to her Ar¬ 
ticle what relates to the other Gods whom thefe two 
Nations believed to prefide over that State. 

Hymen > or Hymenceus , T alajfuts , and other Gods 

of Marriage. 


As the Greeks had their God Hymenceus , fo the 
Romans had their I halaffitts and fome other Gods 
whom they invoked in Marriages. The former alfo 
gave the Name of Hymen to the Union of the two 
Spoufes, and that of Hymenaia to the Feftival that 
was celebrated in Honour of the God who prefided 
over Marriages (1); and Vis in this Senfe we are 
to underftand that Exprefiion in Ovid, Hymcncea canunt. 
Mythologifts, in tracing the Original of the Word 
Hymenceus^ have offered feveral Conjedures not worth 
while to repeat: The moft probable is that which 

derives the Word from the Cohabitation of the married 
Parties; but if the Story related by Lattantius the 
Grammarian, and by Lutatius (2) be true, all thefe 
Etymologies turn to nothing. There was at Athens , 
fays he, a young Man of furpafling Beauty, but ex¬ 
tremely poor, and of obfeure Birth, whofe Name 
was Hymenceus . At that Time of Life when it is 
eafy for a young Man to counterfeit the other Sex, he 
fell in Love with a young Athenian Lady; but flje 
being of a Family far above his, he durft not difclofe 
to her his fecret Paffion, but contented himfclf with 



1 


(1) Suidas. 


(2) In Theb. 8. 
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following her wherever lhe went One Day as the 
Ladies of Athens were going to celebrate the Feaft of 
Ceres upon the Sea-Shore, and his Miftrefi was to 
join them, he difguifed himfelf like a Woman ; 
and, tho* unknown, his handfome Appearance gain’d 
him eafy Admiffion into that devout Afiembly. 
In the mean Time fome Pirates leaving their Ship 
came Alfcore, and carry’d off the whole Proceffion ; 
and having travelled with them a great Way, were 
j fo fatigued that they lay down to reft themfelves upon 
the Sea-Shore where they fell afleep. Hymen&us now 
refuming Courage, exhorts all his Companions to kill 
their Ravifhers; which accordingly they did with 
him: Then after promife of a fpeedy Return, he 
went to Athens , where having affembled the People, 
he declared who he was, and what had happened, 
adding that if they would allow him to marry 
the one of the ravifh’d Ladies whom he loved, he 
would .deliver up to them all the Reft. His Pro- 
pofal being accepted, he married his beloved Mi- 
ftrefs; and upon Account of fo happy a Marriage 
the Athenians for ever after invoked him at their Mar¬ 
riages, and celebrated Feftivalsto his Honour (a). 

The Poets finding this God made to their Hand, 
took care to give his Genealogy; but their Notion 
as to this being without Foundation, they don’t agree 
together. For while Catullus fays he was the Son 
of Urania , Afilepiades gives him Calliope for his 
Mother and Apollo for his Father: Others fay he was 
brought forth by Clio. If we may believe Seneca 
(i), he had Bacchus to his Father; and as this Poet 
Names not his Mother, fome will have her to be 
Venus (h). 

Tho 5 the Romans had adopted this Divinity of the 
Greeks , and invoked him as well as they, in their 
Marriages, yet they would needs have alfo a God for 

Marriage 

(a) Servius upon the firft of the Eneid, and Donatus upon the 
Adelphi of Terence, relate the fame Story with fome Variation. 

(i) In Medea. 

(h) See the Defcriptions that are given of hi« by Catullus , 
Seneca and Clauditm. 
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iif their 6Wri making, and having found ini 
f y an Event in fome Manner eorrelpondent 
to. that which we have now related, they fought no more. 
At thfe Tihie When the Romans committed a Rape 
upon the SdbiHe Women ( i), a Troop of Soldiers ' 
were carrying off a Virgin of Make and Beauty tar 
fiirpaffing the Reft. Some Officers attempting to 
force her from them, they fell a crying that the was 
deftined to Thitlajfius , who was a young Roman of 
diftiriguiftiM Merit * upon which they gave them back 
their Prize, arid even joined in Company with them, 
repeating aloud the Name of Tbalafliusi who thus re¬ 
ceived her to Wife and proved the happieft of Huf- 
Bands: From that Time they fung I 'balajjius at Nup¬ 
tials, as the Gheks did Hytntncsus. 

Titus Livius and Servius tell this Story much the 
fame Way: Plutarch , from whom I have taken 
this Recital, adds, however, that Sejiius Sylla of Car- 
thdge> a Man equally favoured by the Mufes and 
Graces, had formerly faid that Tbalaffius was the 
tVord Which Romulus gave his Soldiers in the Rape 
of the Sabines 5 that all thofe who feized any of them 
cried out ThalaffiuSy and that hence the Cuftom was 
kept up in the Celebration of Marriages. We have 
yet another Account very different from this: For 
Jiiba^ followed herein by feveral other Hiftorians, ' 
faid the Word T'hahjfm was nothing but an Exhor¬ 
tation given to the married Women to be Lovers of 
Work, which eortfifts in fpirining Wool!, called by the 

Greeks Thalaffia: Upon Which Plutarch obferves, that 
if it was really fo that the Romans at that Time 
ufed the Word ThalaJJta in the fame Senfe with the 
GrVekS) a very probable Account might be given of 
this Cuftom: For the Sabines actually infilled upon this, 

as an Article of the Peace between them and the Ro~ 

* 

mans, that their Daughters ffiould not be obliged 10 
do ariy Thing e!Te in their Hufbands Houfes, put 
fpin Wooll: ? Tis therefore very probable, concludes 
that Author, that in all the Marriages fince made, 

{he 

(1) Plut. in Rom. 

r / * ' 
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the Wife would be fore to cry ! Xhalajjius , to remind 
her Husband of the only Service lhe was bound to 
perform. 

Jugatinus was another God who prefided over Wed¬ 
lock, as his Name, purely Latin , fufficiently implies. 
When the young Spoufes had plighted their Faith in 
Prefence of their Relations, they again invoked ano¬ 
ther God, whom they called Domiducus, whofe Fun¬ 
ction was to conduct them to the Houfc where they 
were to dwell; and then in the Evening they put up 
a Prayer to the Goddefe Prema who prefided over the 

Confummation of Marriage; as Virginienfts , another 
Divinity invoked on this Occafion, loofed the Bride’s 
Girdle, which Function the Creeks gave to their 
Lyft zona. I fay nothing of Pcrfica, Pertunda , and 
Suhigus , mentioned by Arnobiits , left I lhould be 
Jed to tranfgrefs the Bounds of Modefty. 

Plutarch (till reckons up other Gods of Marriage, 
among the Romans. They invoked, fays he (i), 
Jupiter Teleius , or the Adult, Juno Telcia , Venus, 
Pitbo or Perfuafion, and Diana. As thefe Gods were 
five in number, fo it was not permitted in the Nup¬ 
tial Ceremony, to light either a greater or fmaller 
Number of Torches. Saint Auguflin (2) makes 
mention of thefe five Gods of Marriage, and thence 
takes Occafion to addrefs the Pagans in this Manner. 
<c Where was the Ufe of recommending the Spoufes 
tc to the Gods of Marriage, that they might be well 
“ married?” But, with that pious Doctor’s good 
leave, the Romans aCted confiftently enough; for 
fince they acknowledged Gods who prefided over 
Marriage, they were bound to invoke them ; how¬ 
ever wrong they were in the Principle, they were 
right in the Confequence. 

It might indeed be proved againft them that their 
Gods were vain Phantoms ; but while they accounted 
them the Objects of Adoration, it was incumbent upon 
them to pay them a religious Worlhip. 

CHAP. 

(i) In Cacf. Rem. (2) DeCiv. Dei L. 3. 
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CHAP. III. 

The Htfiory of Saturn. 

t 

T H O’ we have already fpoke of Saturn , yet 
as it was only in Relation to Jupiter , we 
(hall now finifh his Hiftory without repeating what 

has been laid. Since he was of the illuftrious Fa¬ 
mily of the Titans, which furnifh’d Greece with fo 
many of their Gods•, it will be proper to obferve, 
in the Entry, ift, That there were two Sorts of them 
known to the Orientals, and three Sorts acknow¬ 
ledged by the Greeks. The Titans known to the 
Former were firft thofe primitive Architefts men¬ 
tioned by Sanchoniathon, in the eighth Generation be¬ 
fore the Deluge. That ancient Author fpeaking of 
the Perfonages who fignalized themfclves in it, fays: 
“ One was called Agros, the other Agroter j who are 
“ thus diftinguifh’d : Firft as to Religion, the Image 
* ‘ of the Latter is venerated in Pbenicia: He has a 
“ very magnificent Temple at Byblos , and is there 
“ called the greateft of Gods: And then as to 
“ Arts, thefe two Brothers adorn Houfes, from their 
“ Porticoes &c. And the Men of that City are 
“ denominated Agrotai , or Errants of the Field , 
“ and the others nvmyt), Hunters with Dogs. They 
“ were likewife called Aletai and Titanes.” Here 
are, no doubt, the firft Titans. The fecond were the 
Sons of Titb or Tits a, who made War upon the 
Gods, and who confequently lived in the Time of 
Chronos or Saturn , and of Zeus or Jupiter. 

The Greeks admitted three Sorts of them ; the 
Titans, Sons of the Earth, that is to fay, the firft 
Men ; the Titans who made War upon the Gods, 
and the Titan Architects, to whom they aferibed the 
building of feveral Cities, as Tyrinthus , Troy, &c. 
Thefe three Kinds of Titans are in Reality but two, 
fince thofe were the Sons of the Earth who made 
War upon the Gods; and the two other Kinds that 

remain 
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remain are plainly the fame with thofe mention’d by 
Sancboniatbon, tli Tradition which he had followed 
having been carried into Greece by the Pbenicians, 
and copied by Hefipd, Homer , and {he other Greek 
Poets. 

Thele Titans having built Cities and Fortreflcs, no 
wonderthat they extended their Conqyefts andfubdued 
feveral Nations, which for want of a Retreat and 
San&uary againft force, were eafy to be reduced; 
hence undoubtedly is the yaft Empire whereof .the 

Greeks make mention. 

▼ 

We are to obferve in the ftcond Pj^ce, that Di¬ 
odorus Siculus, in the third Book of his Hiftory where 
he treats of the Titans , having delivered the Tradi¬ 
tion of the Nations in the weftern Parts of Africa, 
.as has been faid when we were upon the Theggony of 
the Atlantides ( i), comes in the fifth Book ; to that 
of the Cretans , which is undoubtelythe beft vouched , 
For if the Titans were known in Africa, it was not 
.till after the Conquefi: of it, fioce they really came 
from Afiay whence they fpread chemfelyes thro 5 feve- 
ral Countries, and particularly thro 5 Crete . 

According to the Atlan tides, Titea had by her Huf- 
band Uranus eighteen Sons, who from the Name of 
their Mother were called Titans: According to the 
Tradition of the Cretans , this Family confifted only 
of fix Sons and five Daughters; and, to fhe.w that 
the fame Perfons are meant in both Traditions, the 
Cretans give the/e Children the fame Father and f Mo- 
ther, namely, Celus and Terra, that is Uranus, and 
Titea. The Six Sons were Saturn, Hyperion, Cceus, 
Japetus, CriuSy and Oceanus ; and the fiye Daughters 
Rhea, Tcemis Mnemofyne, Phoebe, and Tethys. AH 
of them blefs’d Mankind with fome ufefyl Difcovery, 
which wrought upon their Gratitude and won from 
them an eternal Recompenfe, as fhall be laid in the 
Sequel. 

To come now to Saturn, Diodorus Siculus (.2 ) 
tells us: 41 This Prince when he came to the Crown, 

propagated 


to y. x. b. 2. 


(2) L« 5. 
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propagated his Fame and Renown to different Places 
of the Earth, by polilhing and improving his Sub¬ 
jects who led a favage Life before. He eftablifh’d Juf- 
tice and Equity every where, and the Men who lived 
under his Empire, were reckoned humane and of a 
Beneficent Difpofition, and by Confequence extremely 
happy. He reigned chiefly in the weftern Countries, 
where his Memory is {till in Veneration. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Romans , the Carthaginians while their City 
flood, and all the People of thofe Provinces inftitut- 
ed Feftivals and Sacrifices, in Honour of him, and 
feveral Places were confccrated to him by their very 
Names. The Wifdom of his Government had in 
fome Sort banilh’d Vice, and gave Men a Tafte of 
an Empire of Innocence, Peace and Felicity. The 
Poet Hefwd gives a happy Defcription of it to this 
EffeCt. 

Thefe were the Subjects of old Saturn's Reign: 

Like Gods they liv’d, with Bofoms void of care. 

To Toil and Pain ellrang’d. Cold Age ne’er fhook 
Their vigorous Limbs; but in eternal Fealt 
They pals’d the joyous Time: Then, full of Days, 
As if o’ercome by gentle Sleep, they dy’d. 

In Life each Good was theirs; the frutiful Earth, 
Spontaneous, pour’d perpetual Harvefl round ■, 
Which, in glad Eafe, they quietly enjoy’d. 

And when, defcending to the Grave, in Duff 
They fhrouded lay, their Souls, by Jove’s high Will* 
Were Guardian Genii made in airy Forms, 

To wander Earth, and blefs the Kindred juft j. 
Unfeen, obferving every Deed of Man, 

Of Wealth and blefs th’ Awarders here below-. *' 

AH 

* 'Or fxh iir'i Kfocs »«•«!', Sr’ lnHitr'ikivzy. 
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All the Latin Authors are unanimoufly agreed that 
Saturn reigned in Italy after Janus, who had receiv’d 
him into his Dominions, upon his being dethroned by 
Jupiter , as lhall be faid in the following Chapter. He 
governed this new State with fo much Juftice and 
Equity, that he made himfelf to be adored by hisSub- 
jefts, and hence that Period wherein he reigned came 
to be accounted the Golden Age. The Truth is, that 
Prince putting all his Subjefts upon a level left no 
Room for one to be in Servitude to another ; no body 
poffefled any perfonal Property ; all things were com¬ 
mon, as if the World had been but one Patrimony. 
*Tis on this Article that Ovid's Talent of verfifying 
peculiarly fhines. 

To keep up the Memory of that happy Period of 
Time, during the Fettival of the Saturnalia that 

were celebrated in Honour of him in the Month of 

# 

December , the Servants, as has been faid under the 
Article of the Greek Feftivals, fat at Table with their 
Matters, or according to other Authors, they were 
ferved by the Matters themfelves. The Mountain, 
afterwards called the Capitoline Mount, in old Times 
went under the Name of the Saturnine Mount; and 
if we believe Dionyfius HalicarnaJJiiis and Juft in ^ all 
Italy was named Saturnia \ a Proof of Antiquity that 
may better be relied upon than even the Teftimonies 
of Authors, who not being contemporary to the 
Fads, have not fo much Authority as thofe Names 
that were given in the very Time. 

Cicero , in his Books on the Nature of the 
Gods, where be brings in two Philofophers fpeak- 
ing on this Subjeft, feems to have confidered Sa¬ 
turn's Hiftory only in a phyfical Light, when one 
of his Speakers fays he was that God who governed 
the Courfe of the Times and Seafons; agreeable 

to 

Its/ /av ts73 yivo; r-IJz y&iet KeUv^iVf 
To/ piy fdiuQ vks s/ 07 , fjuycfhv « t:ai fix has, 

'Ec-SAo/, WtySivtot, pvActKSf dviflay ct5 9 j<£t uy. 
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to what' his Name fignifies in Greek : For Cronos 
which is the Greek Name of Saturn , if you give 
it the Afpiration, is the fame with Cbronos , Tune. 
Thus, according to Cicero , when it was faid 
Saturn devoured his Children, it was a plain Al¬ 
legory taken from Time which devours and con- 
fumes all things: "Temps edax rerum > as Horace 
has it. In like manner the Name of Saturn , which 
the Latins gave him, fignify’d. according to that 
Author, one who is full of Tears: Quod Saturatur 
Annis . Other Philofophers coniidered only the Planet r 
that bears the Name of Saturn , which is the greateft 
and higheft of all. And from that Planet the fame 
Philofophers drew alfo feveralAllegories; thus, accord¬ 
ing to them, what the Poets fay of the Prifon of 
Saturn , where he is chained up by Jupiter , fignifies 
merely that the malignant Influences emitted from 
the Planet Saturn were correded by the milder Influ¬ 
ences that proceed from Jupiter . In like manner 
they believed that Saturn , as a Planet, being Cold 
and Dry, over-ruled Perfons of a melancholy and 
•fplenatick Difpofition. As to the Seafons of the 
Year, the lame Planet prefided over Autumn *, and in 
the Week over the feventh Day. The Platonicks , 
according to Lucian (1J, fancy’d that Saturn , as be¬ 
ing neareft Heaven, that is to fay, the moft diftant 
from us, prefided over Contemplation, But let us 
wave thefe vain Subtilities, to .come to fomething 
more folid. 

Gerard Voffius ( 2) juftly diftinguilhes feveral Sa- 
turns: 5 Tis even thought, as we find in the Book of 
equivocal Names, which fome learned Men afcribe to 
Xenophon , that in the earlieft Times moft Kings took 
this Name; but not to vouch for a Fact which is no 
where to be found but in that Work, whofe Author 
is uncertain, the moft ancient Saturn , according to 
Voffius , is Adam himfelf: the fecond is NGah •, the 
third is he whom Sanchoniathon fpeaks of, under the 
Name of //, which Eufebjus takes to be only a con- 
Vol. II. S tradion 

(1) De Aftrol. .(2) De Idolis, 1 .1. 
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tra&ion of the Name Jfrael or Jacob . The fourth is 
the Moloch , whom we have difcourfed of at full 
Length in the Hiftory of the Gods of Syria \ and he 

again appears to be Abraham , from the Affinity we 
have, obierved to be between the one and the other. 
The fifth is the Titan Prince who reign’d in Italy y 
whom fome have even confounded with Janus whofe 
Kiftory we are coming to, giving the one two Faces 
as well as the other. 

Virgil (i) has told theStory of this latter Saturn in fuch 
fine Verfes, that I can’t choofe but quote them here. 

Primus ab (zibereo venit Saturnus Olympo 
Arma Jo vis fugiens , £s? regnis exul ademptis . 

Is genus indocile , 6? dijperfum montibus altis 
Compofuit , legefque dedit , Latiumque vocari 
Main'll^ bis quoniam tutus latuijjet in oris: 

Aureaque) ut pcrhibcnt , illo fub regefuere 
Sscula y fic placida Papules in pace regebat. 

To fay fomething now of the WorJhip of Saturn , 
we are to obferve in the firft Place, that this Wor- 
Jfhip was neither fo folemn nor fo extenfive as that of 
his * Son Jupiter ; and it would feem that his cruel 
Manner of ufing his Sons, made him lofe that Supe¬ 
riority which undoubtedly he would otherwife have 
had over the reft of the Gods ; whereas i?to‘hisWife, 
for the zealous concern fhe had to fave her Children 
from the Cruelty of her Hufband, preferved hers, 
and was worihip’d all over th t Pagan World as the 
Great Mother of the Gods. 

However feveral Places are diftinguilhed for the 
Worfhip paid to Saturn ; but it was chiefly among 
the Carthaginians that he was particularly honoured. 
Gur ancient Gauls and the neighbouring Nations 
were alfo diftinguifh’d Votaries of Saturn. No body 
doubts but human Sacrifices were offered to him, 
as well as to Moloch , efpecially in the Gauls and at 
Carthage ; and this barbarous cuftom continued in 
that City till the Romans made themfelves Matters 

of 
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of it. It was alfo pra&ifed in Italy tho* it did not 
fubfift there Jong. Dmyfius of Halicarnaffus (i), who 
was better verfed in the Antiquities of Italy than any 
other Author, tells us that Hercules , upon his Return 
from Spain into Italy, abolilh’d it entirely and 
having erefted an Altar to that God upon the Satur- 
nin Mount, offered to him thofe Sorts of Victims 
which the Greeks call Tu/x/Ja a.yy&, which, according 
to the Scholiafl. on Thucydides (2), were of Pafte 

figured like Animals; or, if we may believe Diony- 
fius Halle amaffeus, in the Similitude ofMen (3). 

The fame Author makes mention of the Places 
and Cities where Saturn was worfhip’d. Tatius , A. 
Sempronius, M. Minutius, and Atracinus , dedicated 
Temples to him, and appointed Feftivals and Sa¬ 
crifices to his Honour, as we learn from the 
lame Dionyfius Halicarnajfeus (4). Macrobius in¬ 
forms us that Tullus Hoftilius likewile confecrated a 
Temple to him, and that under that Prince were 
the Saturnalia founded. This God had likewife a 
Temple upon the Brow of the Capitol, which Vale¬ 
rius Poplicola made the publick Treafury, becaufe 
in Saturn's Time, that is in the golden Age, no 
Thefts were committed. Laftly, Suetonius makes men¬ 
tion of a Temple which Munatius Plancus had built 
in Honour of him. 

The Ancients obferve that the Cuftom was to la- 
crifice to this God, with the Head uncovered, while 
it was veiled during the other Sacrifices made to the 
celeftial Gods. The Statues of Saturn commonly 
wore Chains, to reprefent thofe with which he had 
been botlnd by his Son, which were taken off on his 
feftival bay, to teach us that Liberty and Happinefs 
had flourifil’d in his Reign, as we learn from 
Lucian. 

I have enlarged a little upon the Worfhip that was 
paid to this God, to Ihew how little Solidity there 
is in the Sentiment of a learned Author above named, 

S 2 who 

(1) L. 1. (2) In L. 1. 

(3) dr^iiKiha. (4) L. 1. 
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who will have the dethroning of Saturn by his Son 
to mean the entire abolilhing of his Worfhip. 

As to what remains, tew Monuments of Saturn 
are to be found in the Antiquaries. Boiffart , how¬ 
ever, gives us an Image of him, which reprefents an 
old Man, leaning upon a Trunk of a Tree, round 
which a Serpent wreaths itfelf. He is alfo to be feen 

upon the confular Medals, where appears the Head 

of an old Man, with a Scythe behind. He was 
generally drawn old and ftooping, with a Scythe in 
his Hand, to denote that he prefided over Agricul¬ 
ture, which he had taught the Latins. 

If he was fometimes reprefented with his Feet 
chain’d, it was to fignify, fays Apollodorus , that the 
Seeds of the Earth, over which he prefided, are 
bound, and, as it were, inanimate till the Time of his 
Feftival, when they begin to grow and fprout forth ; 
but I have already laid oftner than once, how little 
Regard is to be had to diofe Allegories, which the 
Philofophers had invented only that they might not 
be thought to follow with the Vulgar, a Religion 
of fuch palpable Abfurdicy, and to worfhip like 
them meer Men, moft of whom had led a very 
irregular Life. But vain was this Refource. No¬ 
thing has more the Air of a true Hiftory than all 
that we have now been reciting of the Titan Princes. 
It fees before us confident Genealogies, Achieve¬ 
ments that made a great Noife in the World, the 
taking and founding of Cities, Battles, Victories, (Ac. 
And if there are intermix’d with it feme Circum- 
ftances that lean towards the marvellous, where are 

not like Inftances to be met with ? And is it not 

# « • » « 

eafy with the leaft Attention, either to explain them, 
or elfe to rejeft them as overtrained Flatteries or Or¬ 
naments wherewith it was thought proper to embeh 

Ijfli the Recital of this Hiftory, 


CHAP, 
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The Hiftory of Janus. 

T H E Hiftory of Janus has too clofe & Con¬ 
nection with that of Saturn, not to be inferted 

here. All the Roman Hiftorians agree that this Prince 
reigned in Italy in the Time that Saturn was there, 
and that this God fucceeded him ; Picus the Son of 
Janus, being then too young to wear the Crown. 

All the Ancients are alfo unanimoufly of Opinion 
that Janus was not a Native of Italy, but that he 
came thither from the Country of the Perfbebl, a 
People in Thejfaly, who, according to the Ancients, 
dwelt along the River Pineus. The Author of the 
Original of the Romans, fays he had arrived there be¬ 
fore Saturn, whom he received into his Dominions} 
and that this is the Reafon why he was firft named in 
the Sacrifices, and was honoured with the Appella¬ 
tion of Father. The learned Bon Pezron, whom I' 
have already cited in the Hiftory of the Titans, is 
the only one, as I know, who has advanced that 
Janus did not reign in Italy, and that he wa9 only 
one of Saturn's Lieutenant Generals; but the general 
Voice of Antiquity agrees that he was King of the 
Latin Territory, that he had come thither before 
Saturn, who did not reign till after his Death. 

Theodoras Rickius, in the ingenious Differtation he 
has made upon the ancient Inhabitants of Italy, has 
not omitted the Arrival of Janus in that Country, 
and has fixed the Date of it, in the Manner that fhall 
be mentioned hereafter. If we credit Aurelius Fiffor, 
this Prince’s Original is thus. “ ’Tis faid that 
‘ ‘ Creufa the Daughter of Erechtheus King of Athens , 
“ a Lady of furpafling Beauty, was furprized by 
“ Apollo, and had a Son by him who was fent to 
4 e Delphos, there to be nurfed and educated: That 
“ her Father not knowing any Thing of what had 
“ happened, gave her in Marriage to one Xipheus % 

S3 “ he 
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“ he not likely to have Children by her, went to 
“ confult the Oracle of Delphos , and afk’d how 
<c he might become a Father. The God anfwered 
64 him that he muft adopt the firft Child whom he 
“ fhould meet the next Day. The firft he found was 
44 JamiSy whom Apollo had got upon Creufa> and him 
44 accordingly he adopted. Janus being grown up 
“ equipp’d a Fleet, landed in Italy , there made 
44 Conquefts; and having taken Poffeffion of a Moun- 
44 tain, built there a City which he called after his 
44 own Name, Janiculnm . In the Time of his Reign, 
14 Saturn , banifh’d his own Country, landed alfo in 
44 Italy j Janus gave him a kind Reception, and 
14 made him his Affociate in the Empire. Saturn 
44 built a Fortrefs near Janiculnm and called it 
44 Saturnia” 

This Prince having fet fail for Italy\ as has been 
now faid, drew to his Party a good many of the Oe - 
notrians and Aufonians , and with their Afliftance made 
himfelf Mafter of a part of the Country which lies 
between the River Lyris and the Tybcr ; this is what 
has been fince called Latiumy becaufe it was Saturn 9 s 
Retreat (i); or Satumia , becaufe that Prince there 
took up his Abode (2). Before this Retreat, it was 
named the Country of the Aborigines, importing 
that it was poflefied by Nations of different Original. 
Further, JamSy who was their firft King, was faid 
to have two faces, only to figure that he commanded 
two Nations; or becaufe upon his fharing the King¬ 
dom with Saturn , he caufed Medals to be ftruck, 
reprefenting oa one Side a Head with two Faces, to 
fignify that his Power was divided between Saturn 
and himfelf, and that his Dominions were to be go¬ 
verned by the Counfels of both (3). Plutarch how¬ 
ever affigns another Reafon for it (4) : It was, fays 
be, to teach us that this Prince and his People, had 
by the Counfels of Satuniy pafs’d from a wild and 
ruftick Life* to a Life of Politenefs and Humanity. 

* And 

(i) Latium a Latuando. (2) Virg. En. 1 . 3 . 

(5) Or.faiLL 1. (4) Ln Nmna. 
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And indeed, that Titan Prifice taught them to culti¬ 
vate the Ground, and to live in Peace \ and this is 
perhaps what made that happy Period pafs for thfc 

golden Age, when ftafalmder fekr^’s aufpicious 
Sway, applied itfelf during a profound Peace, to tht 
improvement of Arts and Sciences, and to Agriculture, 
Accordingly Janus was fince that Time look’d upon 
as the God of Peace* and his Temple was nevef 
fhut but when the whole Roman Empire enjoyed a 
Ceffation from War, as happened efpecially in the 
Time of Augujtus. This Temple was fhut only thrice; 
under Nirna the Founder of it; after the fecond 


after the fecond 


Punick War •, and after the Battle of Affiant. 


’Tis very certain that Janus received divine Ho¬ 
nours •, but he, no more than Saturn , never was rank’d 
among the great Gods, or the Gods of Council, whofe 
Names are preferved to us by Ennius in two Verfes, 
which we have quoted elfewhere ; thus we are only 
to look upon him as a Home- made God, or as one 
of their Gods Indigetes , juft as Eneas who after him 
received the fame Honours in the Latin Country. 

Tho’ the Paflage in Macrobius , which I am going 
to quote, is very long, yet it contains fo many Parti¬ 
cularities which that Author had collefted from the 


Ancients, that I could not help tranferibing it in its 
full Length. 44 According to Mythologifts fays he, 
44 (1J, every Family in the Time of Janus was full 
44 of Religion and San&iiy. Therefore divine Ho- 
44 nours were aferibed to him, and to him all the 
44 Paffages from or to the Houfes were confecrated. 
44 Xeno fays he was the firft who built Temples* 
44 who instituted the Ceremonies of Religion, and 
44 that this is the Reafon why fince that Time they 
44 were ulher’d in with mentioning his Name. Some 
44 alledge he was called Bifrons , that is to fay 
44 double faced, becaufe he knew the Faft and 
44 forefaw the Future. Others would have ir that 
44 Janus was the fame as Apollo and Diana , and that 
44 both thefe Divinities were comprehended in that 

S 4 44 lingij 
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And indeed Apollo, according to 


tc 
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Jingle God. 

Nigridius, was called by the Greeks Qo^aT or, that 
is to fay who prelides over the Gates. They fee 
up his Altars before the Gates, to denote that he 
directs the going in and coming out. They call 
him likewife *a yvnCf, as much as to fay the Pre¬ 
fed: of the Streets ; for among them the Ways that 
lead to Cities are called Ayvisu. J uft fo Diana , 
who is called Trivia, has Power over the Ways. 
The very Name of Janas, fignifies with us that he 
prefides over all the Gates, which are called 
Janu £, which comes to the fame with 
He is likewife drawn with a Key and a Rod, 
to fignify that he is the Keeper of the Gates and 
the Prefect of the highWays. Nigridius affirms 
that Apollo is Janus, and Diana Jana . Diana was 
formed from Iana, by the Addition of a D, which 
is frequently put before the I, to foften the Pro¬ 
nunciation as in thefe Words rsditur, redhibetur, 
zdiniegratnr , &c. Some undertake to prove Janus 
to be the Sun, and that he is reprefented double, 
as being Mafter of both the Gates of Heaven, 
becaufe he opens the Day when he riles, and Ihuts 
it when he lets. They fay he is firft invoked 
when Sacrifices is made to any other God, that 
by his Means Accefs may be obtained to him 
for whom the Sacrifice is defigned, as if it were 
thro’ his Gate that the Prayers of Suppliants mull 
be allowed to pafs to the other Divinities. His 
Statues are often marked on the right Hand with 
the Number three hundred, and on the left with 
fixty five, to fignify the Meafure of the Year, 
which is the Sun’s principal Effefr. 

“ Others will have Janus to be the World or Hea¬ 
ven, and that he is fo called ab eundo , becaufe the 
World is always in Motion, revolving upon its 
own Center. Cicero, fays Cornificius , in his third 
Book of Etymologies, calls him not Janus , but 
Eanus , ab eundo . Hence the Pbenicians figure 
this Divinity by a Dragon which turns itfelf in a 

“ circular 
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“ circular Motion, and bites and devours its own 
“ Tail, to fignify that the World nourilhes and fup- 
“ ports itfelf, and turns upon its own Axis. J Tis for 
“ the fame Reafon that among us he is reprefented 
“ with four Sides, as appears by his Statue brought 
“ from Falerii. Gavius Bajfus, in his Book of the 
“ Gods, fays he is drawn with two Faces, as being 
“ the higher and lower Porter; and that he is figured 
“ alfo with four Faces, as he whofe Majefty compre- 
“ hends all Climates. In the ancient Poems of the 
“ Salii , he is ftiled the God of Gods, Marc. Mef- 
“ fala the Conful, Colleague of Cn. Domitius, who 
“ was Augur fifty-five Years, began his Difcourfe 
“ upon Janus thus: He who forms and governs all, 
“ united together the Nature of Water and Earthy 
‘ 1 which by their Gravity always tends downward, to 
“ that of the Fire and Spirit, which by their Lightnefs 
“ mount nimbly upwards, and theje he has confined to 
‘ 1 the Heavens ; and to thefe Heavens he has annexed. 
“ fitch an attraUbe Force as unites and binds together 
“ different Natures and Qualities. In the Worfhip 
“ we afcribe to this God, we invoke Janus Geminus, 
“ or double faced, Father Jams, Janus Junonius, 
“ Jams Confivius, Janus Quirinus, Janus Patulcius, 
“ and Clufivius. We have already given the Reafon 

“ why we invoke him under the Name of Geminus, 
“ or double faced: We call him Father, as being 
‘ c the God of Gods: Junonius becaufe he keeps the 
“ Entrance, not only of January, but of all the other 
“ Months, and all the Kalends are under Juno's Do- 
“ minion •, ’tis for this Reafon that Varro ( j) fays 
“ twelve Altars were confecrated to Janus, for juft fo 
“ many Months. We call him Confivius, a confc- 
“ rendo, that is becaufe of the Propagation of Man- 
“ kind whereof Janus is the Founder > Qttirmts, for 
“ his warlike Virtue: This Name is taken from the 
“ Spear, which the Salines call Curb. We call him 
“ Patulcius and Clufivius, becaufe his Folds are 
“ open in Time of War, and Ihut in Time of Peace; 

The 


(1) Book fifth ef divine Things. 
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The Rife of which Denomination is as follows- 
In the War, we are told, which the Sabines made 
upon the Romans to be revenged for the Rape of 
their Daughters, the Romans made Hafte to fhut 
the Gate which was at the Foot of the Hill called 
Viminalis , fince named Porta Janualis , from 
that Rape, becaufe the Enemies ufed their utmoft 
Efforts to make themfelves Matters of it: But after 
it was fhut it opened of itfelf, and the fame Thing 
happening three Times, many of the Soldiers not 
being able to fhut it quite, ftood in Arms at the 
Entry to keep it. And as at the fame Time there 
was a very bloody Engagement on the other Side, 
the Report fpread that the Romans were overcome 
by Latins. Then thofe who guarded the Entry 
fled, and when die Sabines were like to be Matters 
of that Gate, kis faid that from the Temple of 
Janus iffued Torrents of boiling Water, which dif- 
charging itfelf thro’ that Gate, fuffocated one Party 
of the Enemy by their Heat and drowned the other. 
From that Time a Law was made that this Gate 
fhould be opened in Time of War, as it were to 
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give Admiffion to that God who came to the Af- 
ct fiftance of the Romans. 

Draco , in Atbenesus (i), has followed another Tra¬ 
dition, tho* at Bottom it returns to the fame. We 
are told, fays he, that Janus had two Faces, the one 
before, the other behind, he gave his Name to a Ri¬ 
ver and to a Mountain on which he had fettled. He 
is faid to be the firft who invented Crowns, Ships 
and Barges, and the firft who coined Money of Brals. 
Hence it comes that feveral Towns in Greece , Italy> 
and Sicily coin Monies with a double Head, with a 
Barge on the Reverie, or a Crown, or a Ship. 

Opi¬ 
nion of rhefe two Authors, is that the Monuments of 
Jams we have now extant, perfectly agree to it. 
And indeed, he was always reprefented upon them 
with two Faces, or with two Heads Back to Back, and 


What gives a great deal of weight to the 


com. 
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commonly each of them with a Beard. He often 
appears in this Manner upon Medals, with a Prow of 
a Ship upon the Reverfe, as may be feen in thofe 
publilh,’d by Beger, Vaillant, Bonanni , and other An¬ 
tiquaries. The Difference that is found among them 
is but inconfiderable : Sometimes the two Heads are 
crown’d •, fometimes they are without a Beard; fome- 
times they carry a Flower which feparates them; 
fometimes too you find Janus upon Monuments with 
four Heads, and then he was called Janus Quadri- 
frons: For which you may confult the learned Dif- 
fertation of M. de Boze. As to the Key and Club 
which Macrobitis fpeaks of, they are not to be met 
with upon any Monument, no more than the Dragon 
or Serpent, that form’d itfelf into a Circle, and bit 
its Tail, as we have it in the fame Author. 

The Ancients give the Reafon of all thefe Repre- 
fentations. Plutarch (1) tells us that he was drawn 
with two Heads, either becaufe being a Greek origi¬ 
nally, and a Native of Perrhebia he had come from 
thence into Italy, or becaufe finding himfelf among 
Barbarians in Comparifon of the Greeks, he had 
changed his Language and Manner of Life: Or ra¬ 
ther becaufe he taught his new Subjects Politenefs and 
Arts, efpecially that of cultivating the Ground. It 
was for much the fame Reafon, as fhall be faid in the 
fixth Volume, that Cecrops was called as you 
would fay of a double Nature, becaufe he reigned 
over two Sorts of People, the Egyptians whom he 
had brought with him, and the Athenians into whom 
he infufed the Manners and Politenefs of the Egyp¬ 
tians. 

Other Authors think that by thefe two Faces was 
intended the Knowledge of the paft and of the fu¬ 
ture, or, as he prefided over January , that he was 
reprefented as having equally a RefpeS to the paft 
and to the enfuing Year. Thofe who took him for 
the Sun, alledged that it was defigned to fignify the 


(1) Quaeft. Rom. 
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Sun rifing and the Sun fetting; others that he was 
thus reprefented as the higher and lower Porter. 

However as Janus had reign’d jointly with Saturn, 
fbme Authors have maintained that the two Heads 
reprefented, the one Janus and the other Saturn \ 
and that when there are four Heads fet back to back, 
it is Janus-, Saturn , Picas and Faunas , the firft 
Kings of the Country: In Place of the two laft, 
fome Authors put Romulus and Numa Pompilius. 
Others with more Probability alledge that Janus 
with the four Heads, denotes the four Seafons of the 
Year. We were told juft now from Gavins Bajfus , 
quoted by Macrobius , that thefe four Heads denote 
that he comprehends all Climates. 

As the Name of Janus is evidently!#//;/, ’tis thought 
that he was called Oenotrus , and that he had given his 
Name to the Colony which he condufted into Italy . 

The learned Ryckius , fpeaking of that Colony, 
makes the Date of Janus's Arrival in Italy to fall 
in the 150 tb Year before that of Eneas in the fame 
Country, and by Confequence the 146/A Year before 
the taking of Troy; JEneas having landed in Italy 
four Years after the Deftru&ion of that City, Janus 
fet out from Perrbebia in Tbcjfaly and came by Sea 
into the Latin Territory ; and tho’ Draco in Atbeneus 
did not pofitively fay it (1), yet the Prow of the 
Ship which we fee upon fonie of his Medals, would 
leave no room to doubt of it. ’Tis likewife cer¬ 
tain that he came from TbeJJaly . Ashe defended 
from Deucalion by Ion his Son, who fettled in that 
Country in the Neighbourhood of Perrbebia , it was 
doubtlefs from thence he fet out when he conduced 
his Colony. There arifes however a great Difficul¬ 
ty from what is declared by the general Voice of 
Antiquity that he received Saturn into Italy ; for the 
Chronology by no means anfwers to this. Tbeophilus 
of Anthcb allures us, from the Authority of Talks 
(2J, that Cbronos , whom the Latins called Saturn, 
lived 321 Years before the taking of Troy, which 

fuppofes 


(1) Loc.clt 


{2) L. 3. a dv. Ant. 
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fuppofes more than an Age and an half between him 
and Janus, and indeed, Minos the firft of the Name, 
lived two hundred and twenty five Years before the 
Trojan War, about the thirtieth Year of Pandion 
the firft. This Minos was the Son of Jupiter, and 
Grandfon of Saturn . He had a Son named Lycajlus , 
who was Father to Minos the fecond, whofe Son af- 
fifted at the Siege of Troy which makes much a- 
bout the hundred and fifty Years between Saturn and 
Janus . Whence we ought to conclude, either that 
Saturn never came into Italy, or that he arrived there 
long before Janus's Time. But as all Antiquity 
attefts that thefe two Princes were contemporary, we 
may fuppofe that another Saturn is there defigned, 
and that he who was contemporary with Janus , was 
Stems, the Father of Picus, who, after his Apothe- 
ofis, was denominated Saturn: Janus , who fuc- 
cceded him till Picus came to be of Age to wear 
the Crown, having deify’d him, as he found the^- 
thenians had done to his grand Father Erechtheus, as 
we learn from Cicero (i). 

Saint Auguftin (2) confirms this Opinion : “ The 

Affyrian Monarchy, fays he, was ft ill fubfifting 
“ and they reckoned Lampares their twenty third 
u King, when Picus firft reigned over the Lau- 
“ rentins . It belongs to the Worfliippers of thefe 
“ Gods to fee what they will make of Saturn the 
44 Father of this Picus, for they will not allow him 
“ to have been a Man. Others have written that 
cc he reigned in Italy before Picus , and Virgil fpeaks 
• 4 of him to this Purpofe (3): He joined in Society 
44 a dijfolute unt raft able Race , gave them Laws \ 

and called the Country Latiurn, becaufe he had there 
* 4 found a Jafe Retreat from the Fury and Perfection 
• 4 of his Son , His Reign is faid to have been the golden 
44 Age , But let them treat this as other poetical 
4 4 Fidtions, and fay if they will, that the Father of 
f 4 Picus was called Stems ? and that he was fo named ? 

“ becaufe 

• * 

(1) De nat. Deor. I. 3. c. 19. {2) De Ctr. Dei L. j8. c. 15. 

(3) En, L. 8, 
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** becaufe being an excellent Hufbandman, he had 
Ci taught Men to improve Ground by Dung, whence 
* c fome call him Stercutius. Be that as it will; this 
“ however is the Reafon for their making him the 
4 6 God of Agriculture.” 

Ryckius judicioufly obferves upon this Subjeft, 
that the ancient Latins , being deftitute of the Ufe 
of Letters till the Time of Evunder , who arrived in 
Italy bur a few Years before the War of Iroy, feeing 
in that Country fo many Places called by Saturn’s 
Name, took him for the antient one who had reigned 
there. 

It has been already obferved that under the Reign 
of Janus and Saturn , be he who he will, was the 
golden Age, on which the Poets gave fo much 
Scope to their Imaginations: Not to mention others, 

I fhall only quote the Defcription given of it by 
Ovid. tc Then, fays he, were the Rules of Faith 
“ and Juftice praftifed without the conftraint of 
“ Laws. Men were not influenced to their Duty by 
cc Motives of Fear; nor were Punilhments known 
“ in thofe Days. There was no need, in that hap- 
4C py Age, for engraving upon Tables of Brafs 
tc thofe menacing Laws that have fince been ufed as 
tc a Curb to Vice. Criminals were not then to be • 
cc feen trembling before dieir Judge ; nor was the 
tc Security of human Life owing to the Force of 
cc Laws. The Trees were not yet form’d into Ships 
“ to vifit an unknown World: nor did Mortals ex- 
c< pofe themfelves to the Fury of the Sea, but dwelt 
“ contentedly in their own native Land. Cities 
Ci unforqfy’d and without Walls were perfeftly fe- 
“ cure. Trumpets, Helmets and all the Inftruments 
“ of War were then unknown, and there was no 

“ Occafion for Soldiers to fecure the Peace and 
“ Tranquillity of the Citizen. The Earth, with- 
“ out being torn up with the Plough fpontaneoufly 
cc fupply’d all Sorts of Fruits; and her Inhabitants, 
fC faiisfyed with the Food which fhe yielded them 
J without Culture, lived upon wild Fruits, or the 

“ Acorns 
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“ Acorns chat drop’t from the Gaks. A perpetual 
<c Spring reigned all the Year round ; the foft Zc- 
4C phirs with their warm Gales cherifh’d the Flowers 
“ that fprungup without Seed: The Harveftsfuc- 
4C ceeded one another, without •ploughing or lowing. 
<c Rivers of Milk and Neftar flowed every where \ 
“ and Honey diftilled in Abundance from the hoi- 
“ low Oak (a) ” 

As nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity than 
this golden Age, I fhaU confider what may have 
given rife to it. The ancient Inhabitants of La - 
titan led a favage Life, without Laws and almoft 
without Religion, vt\ien Janus arrived there. That 
Prince fofeened the Ferocity of their Manners, brought 
them to live together in Cities and Villages, gave 
them Laws, and the Subjects under his Reign enjoy’d 
a Happinels they never knew before: Which made 
them look upon the Time of his Reign, as halcyon 
Days and the golden Age. For to make it conti¬ 
nue as long as Saturn's Life, is an Opinion not te¬ 
nable. Never was Age more full of Wars and 
Blood-fhed than his, and never did Crimes with more 
Fury, over-run the Earth. Saturn dethroned his 
Father to make way for himfelf: And Jupiter his Son 
ferved him precifely with the fame Meafure as he 
had done his Father, and this Prince fortify’d his 
Throne by the Defeat and Overthrow of all his Rela¬ 
tions. 

- Eufebius (1) having quoted the fragment of Sancho- 
niatbon makes much the fame Reflection. Here then, 
fays he, we fee the Hiftory of Cbronos or Saturn , 
here what Truth is in that happy Life, which is 
placed under his Reign, a Life fo celebrated in the 
Works of Greek Authors : Thefe are the Men whom 
they call nrfiruv xfv'ffsor to ytm ; the firft Race of 
Mortals , the Race of the golden Age , who, according 

to 


{4) A urea- prima fata eft jetas, qune vindice nullo, 

Sponte fua, line lege, fidem re£tumqne colebat, 

Poena metufque aberant, Ovid. Met. L. !, F. 3. 

(i) Praepar. L. 1. c. io. 
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to Authors lived fo happy in the primitive Ages of 
the World. 

We may add however that this Idea of die golden 
Age was undoubtedly taken from the Tradition im¬ 
porting that our firft Parents, or at leaft the human 
Race from Noah, till the Difperfion under Peleg-, had 
enjoyed all Things in common, and led a happy 
Life, in Comparifon of the fucceeding Ages. 

C H A P. V. 

The Hijfory of Atlas, of the Pleiades his 
Daughterand of the Hefperides. 

F E W Perfons in Antiquity are more celebrated 
than Atlas. All the Ancients agree that he gave 
his Name to that Mountain or rather that Ridge of 
Mountains which run acrofs one Part of Africa from 
Eaft to Weft, as far as the Extremities of that Con¬ 
tinent; as alfo to the Ocean, and the Ifland At¬ 
lantis. 

According to Hefiod (i). Atlas was the Son of 
Japetus, and of Clymene the Daughter of Oceanus , and 
Brother to Menetins , Prometheus , and Epimethcus , 
all of them Tlto-Princes, whom we lhall fpeak of 
hereafter. “ Atlas, fays that Poet, bears the Hea- 
“ vens upon his Shoulders, at the Extremities of the 
Earth, in the Country of the Hefperides ; fuch was 
“ the Doom allotted to him by Jupiter P Apollodorus 
(2), Diodorus Siculus , and all the Ancients in like 
Manner, make Atlas to have been the Son of Japetus \ 
but the Former of thefe two Authors gives him for 
his Mother Ajia the other Daughter of Oceanus . 

Our Moderns, always guided by Etymologies 
taken from the eaftern Languages, have receded 
from the Opinion of the Ancients, and make Atlas 
come from Pbenicia , or the neighbouring Countries 
in the Extremiry of Africa . Thus it is that Bo chart 

and 
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and Voffius (i) fpeak of him. M. Fourmont the elder 
who is perfuadedthat Abraham is Saturn, takes Atlas 
to be the fame with Lot . But without entfing here 
into Difcuffions that may be feen to more Advantage: 
in the Works of thofe learned Writers, I think we 
may hold to the Opinion of Diodorus Siculus , who 
thus relates the Hiftory of this celebrated fit tin. 

“ After the Death of Hyperion , the Sons of Ura- 
“ nus divided the Kingdom among them. The! 

“ two of greateft Renown were Saturn and Atlas . 

“ The maritime Places having fallen to Atlas’s lot 
“ this Prince gave his Name to the Atlantes his Sub^ 

“ jefts, and to the higheft Mountain in his Country. 

“ He is faid to have excelled in Aftronomy, and to 
“ have been the firft who reprefented the World by 
“ a Globe. This is the Reafon of its being alledged 
ct that Atlas prop’d the Heavens with his Shoulders J , 

“ a Fable plainly alluding to his Invention. He 
“ had feveral Sons’, but Hefperus diftinguifh’d 
“ himfelf mod by his Piety, his Juftice, and Ge- 
“ nerofity. He having gone up to the higheft top of 
“ mount Atlas, to obferve the Stars, was fuddenly 
“ carry’d away by an impetuous Wind and never 
“ more feen. The People much moved with his 
“ Fate, and calling to mind his Virtues, decreed to 
“ him divine Honours, and confecrated his Name 

“ by giving it to the brighteft of the Planets. 

“ Atlas was all'o Father of l'even Daughters, who 
“ were all called Atlantides, but their proper Names 
“ were Maia, Eleflra, faygeta, Afterope , Merope, 
“ Alcyone , and Celceno . They were beloved by the 
“ tnoft illuftrious of the Gods and Heroes* and had 
“ Sons by them who in after Times became as re- 
. “ nowned as their Fathers, and were the Founders 
“ of many Nations. But the eldeft of all had by 
“ Jupiter a Son called Mercury, who was the In- 
“ ventorof feveral Arts. The other Atlantides had 
“ alfo illuftrious, Children ; for fomegave Rife to 
“ feveral Nations, and others built Cities: And 

Vol. II. T “ therefore 
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“ therefore not only fome Barbarians, but even fe- 

“ veral Greeks make their ancient Heroes defcended' 

% 

44 from the Ailantides . They are laid to have been 
44 very intelligent, and this is the Reafon why Men 
u look’d upon them as Goddefles after their Death, 
<c and. placed them in the Heavens:under the Name* 
44 of the Pleiades . Thefe Atlantides were alfo called 
“ Nymphs, hecaufe alf Women , were fo defigned 
“ in their Country. ” 

The fame Author adds in his fourth* Book (i): 

4 6 The Mythologifts gave out that in the Country 
4 • called Hefperitis , lived old Atlas and* Hefperus , 

1 4 two Brothers, both very famous: That Hejpmis 
44 having got a Daughter named Hefperis, gave her 
44 in Marriage to his. Ejroiher Atlas, . and that from 
4 5 this Daughter had the Country Hefperitis-tdkai- its 
44 Name. Atlas had by Hefperis leven Daughters 
44 who were called Atlantides , from the- Name of 
44 their Father, or Hffperides from that of their Mo- 
44 ther. They arefaid to .have been of fuqh extra- 
44 ordinary Beauty and Wifdom* that their* Fame 
4i reached Bufiris King of Spain, and- induced him 
44 to; form a Defign of making himfelf Mailer of 
44 them, commanding Pirates to enter into their 
44 Country, to carry them off and bring them to him. 
44 Thefe Pirates finding the Daughters of Atlas divert- 
44 ing themfelves in a Garden, feized upon them 
44 and flying precipitately to their Ships, put them 
4i ' bh board with them : But Hercules- having fur- 
44 prized them while they were taking a Repaff near 
44 the Shore, and being informed-by the young Vir- 
44 gins of the Misfortune that had^ befallen them, he 
44 flew all: their Ravifhers and returned the Allan- 
44 tides to their Father Atlas . That Prince in Gra- 
44 titude to. Hercules (a) made him a Prefent of the 
44 Apples which he had come in Queft- of.” 

The fame Author had faid in the proceeding*Chap- 
44 ter, 44 The Mythologifts are very much divided 

44 as 
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the Garden of the Hefperides intheHiftory ofthat Heroe. VoLVL 
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as to thofe Apples -, for fome fay that thefe ae^. 
tiially grew golden Apples in certain Gardens of 
Africa , which’belong’d to the Hejperides ; but’ 
that they were kept by a dreadful Dragon which’ 
“ never flept: Others alledge that the’ tiefyer'idei . 
were poffeffed of fuch fine flocks of Sheep; that 
by a poetical Licenfe the Surname 'of golden 
was given them, as it had been to Vcntu upon 
Account of her Beauty. Some, in fliort^ have 
written that thofe Sheep were of a particular Co¬ 
lour inclining to Gold. Thefe laft added too, thar - 
by the Dragon we were to underftand the Shepherd 
that kept thofe Sheep, a Man of great Strength' 
and Courage, who ufed to put to Death fuch 

force from him any' of his 
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“ as attempted to 
“ Flock.” 

Atlas not only gave Hercules the Prcfent which 
Diodorus mentions, but alfo taught him Afironomy, 
That Science he himfelf had ftudied with great A(fi- 
duity and Application, and became a vafT Profici¬ 
ent in it, As Hercules was the fir ft who brought 
into Greece the Knowledge of the Sphere, he too 
acquired great Reputation by this Means, and hence 
it was feigned that Atlas refted upon his Shoulders 
the Burthen of the World; which, as the Author 
now quoted obferves, is only a fabulous Manner of 
relating a true Matter of Faft. 

After what has been nowfaid, we may eafily judge! 
that Atlas was a' Man diftinguilffd by his Talents;; 
that he addifted himfelf to the fpeculative Sciences, 
and efpecially to Aftronomy ; and that his making’ 
ufe of the Spherewhercof he was the Inventor, toge- 
ther with the Heighth of the Mountains on which he 
had made his Obfervations, was Foundation enough 

for the'Fable of his bearing the Heavens upon his 
Shoulders; and of his being transformed into the 

Mountain', which was called Hatlha, or Talab, from 
the Hebrew ’Word which' fignifies to he fujpedded, 
merely upon Account of the huge Rocks that hang 
from Mount Atlas, which isTo high that it Teems to 

T 2 touch 
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touch the Skies, and whofe Summit is even rarely to 
be feen by Reafon of the Snows and Fogs that 
encompafs it (a). We may add, that, in all Pro¬ 
bability, Atlas united together the vagrant disjointed 
People of that Extremity of Africa , that he reigned 
oyer them, gave them Laws, and polifhed their 
Manners. Herodotus (i) fpeaks of thefe People whom 
he calls Atlantes , the only People, according to him, 
who had no particular Name, being only known 
under that of Atlantes . That Author, and after him 
Pomponius Mela , gives a Defcription of Mount 
Atlas , which the Inhabitants of the Country called 
the Pillar of Heaven. 

The Pleiades- 

To return to the Daughters of Atlas , who form 
the Conftellation of the Pleiades in the Bull’s Head, the 
Fable of their Transformation had no other Founda¬ 
tion but that their Father was the firft who difcovered 
thofe Stars, and gave them the Name of Pleiades after 
his own Daughters, who had that Name from their 
Mother, called Pleione , according to fome of the 
Ancients ; or rather thofe Stars were named Pleiades 
becaufe they appear in the Month of May, a proper 
Seafon for Navigation (2). The Latins call them 
Vergilia, becaufe they rife in the fpring Seafon ; and 
as there is one of them that has not been vifible for 
a long Time paft, namely Merope , fhe is faid to hide 
her felf for Shame that lhe had married a Mortal,' 
while her Sifters had been married to Gods: Where 
5 tis eafy to fee Aftronomy mixed with Hiftory ; for 
Ms true enough that fix of Atlas*s Daughters match’d 
with Titan Princes, who were commonly look’d upon 
as Gods, and that Merope married Sifypbus , who was 
not of that Family. 

But, according to a Tradition better vouched by 
the Ancients, this Pleiad was Eleftra the Wife of 

DardanttSj 

\ 

(a) Father Pezrcn derives the Name from the Word Altus, by 
the Tranlpofition of a hngle Letter, and this Derivation is con¬ 
formable to the other Name of that Prince who was called Telamon, 
which in the Celtick Language imports a Man of a high Stature. 

- {1) L. 4. ch. 184. {2) n Navigo. 1 
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Dardantts , who had difappeared at the Time of 
the Trojan War, that fhe might not be a Spectator 
of the Misfortunes of her Family. Be that as it will, 
I fhall give you the Fable as it is related by the 
Poets. We reckon, fays Ovid in his Fafts, feven 
Stars in the Conftellation of the Pleiades^ tho’ there 
are only fix of them feen. 

Qua feptem dici> fex tamen effe folent , 

Becaufe Eleftra the Wife of Dardanus> one of 
tjiofe feven Nymphs, the Daughter of Atlas, hid her- 
felf that (he might not behold the fad Caiaftrophe of 
Troy (a). 

Hyginus, Contemporary with Ovid, relates the 
fame Fable ■, but with Circumftances that will help us 
to find out the hiftorical Fatt that may have given rife 
to it. “ Eleflra, fays he, being grieved to fee the 
“ unfeafonable Dancing of her Sifters at the Time of 
“ Troy's Difafture, left the Zodiac, and withdrew 
“ towards the Arctic Pole, moving in the Diforder 
“ of a Perfon overwhelm’d with the moft lively Sor- 
“ row ; upon Account of her diflievelled and neg- 
C6 lefted Hair ihe got the Name of Comet (b).” 

The Latin Scholiaft upon Aratus fays the fame : 
EleUram dijfolutis crinihus propter liiflum ire ajferunt , 
y propter comas , quidam Comekm vocant . To the 
Circumftances related by Hygimis, Avtenus , upon 
the Authority of Smynthes , added that Eleftra fhew’d 
herfelf again to Mortals from Time to Time, but al¬ 
ways with the Apparatus of a Comet ( c). 

T 3 I 

(a) •-Troj^ fpettare ruinas 

Non tulit, ante oculosoppofuitque manum. 

(b) M. Freret, in a curious Diflertation printed in the tenth 
Volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, has im¬ 
proved what the Ancients fay of the Progrefs of this Star, as a Proof 
that it is meant of a Comet, which having firlt appeared in the 
Sign of the Bull, near the Pleiades , moved on towards the Pole : 
But this belongs not to my Subjeft. 

(c) Non nunquam Oceani tamen i/lam furgere ab undis 

Jn connsexa Polly fed fede carere Sororum y 

Dlffufamque comas cerni y crinifque foluti 

Monjhare ejjiglem ; dim bos fama Co met as 


Cmmmcra* 
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I ought not to omit the Reflections, rather inge¬ 
nious thin foiid, of Olaus Rttdbcck in his Atlanticks. 
This Author attempts to prove that Atlas and his Suc- 
ceflors reigned in the North, which Country he will 
h ive to be the true Adantick mentioned by Plato in 
his Thicks and Critias ; that thefe Princes were there 
very powerful, and extended their Conquefts in Pro- 
cefs of Time into Greece , Italy , the Gauls, Afia Mi¬ 
nor, and Egypt \ and that what gave a Handle for the 
Fable of Atlas's bearing the Heavens upon his Shoul¬ 
ders, is that his Empire reach’d over all the Earth. 

The Hyades. 

The Hyades are alfo laid to have been Daughters of 

Atlas, and we have the Names of fix of them, Eu - 

♦ • 

dor a. An: brojia , Prodice , Goroms , P bile to , and Po- 
lifo. Others add a fevenrh, Ibione ; but ’tis proba¬ 
ble thefe pretended Hyades , a Word fignifying in 
Greek, rainy, are nothing but fo many poetical Per- 
fonages, whole Names were given to certain Stars 
that Atlas had difeovered ; unlefs we will fay that the 
great Atlas had the Children of all the reft who bore 
that Name father’d upon him. They are commonly 
reckon’d three in Number, the firft was King of Italy , 
the fecond reign’d in Arcadia ; and the third is he 
whom we are now upon : I am alfo of Opinion, that 
his SuccefTors frequently bore the fame Name : Hence 
we find the Name of Atlas in the Hiftory of Perfects, 
and in that of Hercules , both of them later than chat 
01 the nrft Titan Princes. 

Atlas , as has been faid, had a Brother who alfo 
came and fettled in the Weft; which probably pro¬ 
cured him the Name of Hefperus , whence the Greeks 
called all the Countries to the Weft of Greece , Hefpe - 
via. M. Is Cl ere , however, derives this Name from a 
Hebrew Word that imports beautiful, unde Vefperugo, 
fidekerrima Stella, the beautiful Star , Hence the 

celebrated 

9 . ♦ 9 


Cemir.emorGt trifti fracvl if. a furgereforma , 
Valium ardtre , diatn perfundere crinibm ALthram ? 
Sanguis? fub fhigui } rutiioQue nitre cram . 
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celebrated Gardens of the Hefperides'h is Daughters, 
becaufe the Gardens in Mauritania Tingitana were 
very fine of their kind ; and abounded with Orange 
Groves and Citrons, which the Poets have taken the 
liberty to call Golden Apples, as they have to repre- 
fent the Maftive Dogs that watch’d them, under the 
Figure of Dragons (i). 

CHAP. VI. 

The Htfiory of Japetus, Prometheus, Epime- 

theus, and Pandora, 


T HAT Prometheus and Epimetheus are of the 
Titan Family is a Truth attefted by Hefiod , and 
adopted by feveral of the Ancients, efpecially by 
Lucian . They were the Sons of Japetus and Cty- 
tnene , as Heftod tells us (a). Japetus, fays he , mar¬ 
ried the fair Clymene, the Daughter of Oceanus, by 
whom he had the great Atlas, the illuflrious Mencetius, 
the crafty Prometheus, and thefoolifh Epimetheus. 

Japetus had fettled in Lhejfaly , where he became 
very powerful; but being a wicked Man, and of a 
mifehievous Difpofition, he gained a greater Reputa¬ 
tion by his Children than by any Deeds of his own. 
The Greeks , however, look’d upon him as the Foun¬ 
der of their Race, and were not able to trace farther 
back than him : Accordingly th6y ufuaily called de- 


crepid old Men Japets, 
and Suidas (b). 


we are told by Hefychius 


Prometheus became exceeding famous by means of the 
Fable I am going to relate. Being a Man of a fubtle and 
crafty Genius, he attempted to put a Cheat upon Jupiter 

T 4 in 


(i) See the Hiftory of Hercules, V.vL 

(*) Theog, <o. 508. Others give him for his Mother a Nymph 
named dfia. 

[b) We fhall prove, in the Beginning of the fixth Volume, Ja¬ 
petus to be the lame with Japhet the Son of Noah, whofe Sons Ju- 
and Corner, and their Defendants, peopled the North and 
Weft to the in moft Parts of Spain, 
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in a Sacrifice, and thereby to find out whether or not he 
was really worthy to be reckoned a God, Having for 
this Pprpofe flain two Oxen, he fluffed one of the 
Skins with the Flelh, and the other with the Bones of 
the Viftims. Jupiter was out-witted by Prometheus^ 
and made choice of the latter. The God, rpfojv’d 
to be reveng’d upon all Mankind, took away from 
them the Ufe of Fire: But Prometheus , with the Af- 
fiftance of Minerva , whofe Advice had already been 
of ufe to him in forming the Body of a Man of tem¬ 
per’d Clay, got up to Heaven, and approaching the 
Chariot of the Sun, ftole from thence the facred Fire, 
which he brought down to the Earth in a Ferula (a). 
Jupiter , incenfed at this ftrange and audacious Enter- 
prize, order’d Vulcan to form a Woman endued with 
all Perfections; whence Ihe got the Name of Pandora . 
The Gods loaded her with Prefents, and fent her to 
Prometheus with a Box full of all kinds of Mifery. 
This Prince fufpefting the Trick, would have nothing 
to do with her; but Ppimetheus> to whom fhe offered 
herlelf, was fo captivated with her Charms, that he 
4 took her to Wife, and had by her Pyrrba, the Wife 
cf Deucalion. His Curiofity too led him to look into 
the fatal Box, which he no fooner had opened, than 
there iffued out of it that Deluge of Miferies, which 
have fince over-run this Earth. He fliut it up again 
in hafte, but all was gone but Hope, which had not 
Time to get off, and this of Confequence is the only 
Bleffing that remains with wretched Mortals. 

Jupiter at length, extremely vex’d that Prometheus 
had not been taken in this laft Snare, order’d Mercury 
to carry him to Mount Caucafus , and bind him faft 
to a Rock, where an Eagle (i), the Daughter pf 
Fypbon and Echidna , was eternally to prey upon hjs 
Liver ; for Hefiod tells us, it fprouted up as faft every 

Night (2), as the Eagle devour’d it by Day. This 

Author 



Audax Japed genus 

Ignem fraude mala gendbus intulit 

Horat. Od.3. L. 2. 

(2) L,J. C. 1. 


(1) Others la y a Vulture, 
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Author limits no Time to Prometheus Punifhment, 
he fays on the contrary, it was to be eternal, «8«w nv; 

, other Authors, however, limit the Time to the Space 
of thirty thoufand Years. Nor does the fame Author 
fay that Jupiter borrow’d the Afliftance of Mercury , 
but that he himfelf bound that unhappy Wretch, not 
to a Rock, but to a Pillar. 

Hercules however delivered him fome Years after, 
or, according to others, Jupiter himfetf, as a Re¬ 
ward for his Service, in revealing to him the Oracle 
of the Deftinies, who had foretold that the Son of 
Thetis ftioi)ld be mightier than his Father, and that 
confequently he ought to lay afide his Defign of mar¬ 
rying her, for fear of being one Day dethroned. But 
as he had fworn to keep Prometheus bound to Cauca- 
fus for the Space of Time now mentioned, that he 
might not violate his Oath, he order’d him always to 
wear upon his Finger an Iron Ring, to which ihould 
be fattened a fmall Fragment of Caucafus , that it 
might be true in a certain Senfe, that Prometheus ftill 
continued bound to that Rock: And this, according 
to the. Ancients, is the Original of the firft Ring. 
Pliny( i)> who relates this Fable, has not troubled him¬ 
felf to feek after the true Meaning of it. But we are 
not to imagine that thofe Fiftions were tranfmitted 
down to our Times in an uniform Manner. This 
fame is related very differently by the Ancients. 
Durius of Samos alledges that Prometheus was ba- 
nifh’d Heaven for afpiring to marry Minerva \ and 
this is given as the Reafon why this Goddefs is fo much 
the Subjeft of the Fable. Nicander of Colophon will 
have Prometheush Crime to have been, that he per- 
fuaded Men to make over to the Serpent the Privilege 
that had been conferred upon them by the Gods of 
renewing their Age. Others, in ftiort, far from 
thinking that he had rejected Pandora , affure us that 
he had debaucli’d her after fhe was married to his 
Brother. 

Whatever be in this, thefe Fiftions undoubtedly 
contain fome ancient Ffiftory, tho’ exceedingly dif- 

(i) Lib. 13, guifed: 

■ 
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guifed : There we may fee a vaft many Allegories; 
the very Name of Prometheus families us with fevcral; 
it imports one who forefees Futurity \ as that of Epitne- 
tbeus fignifics one who knows what is paft. This Fable 
may likewife glance at fomc traditional Circumftances 
of the Fall of our firft: Parents, and of Adam's being fe- 
duced by his Wife Eve i for there is hardly any thing 
but one may find in it. M. Reland , in his Differta- 
tion, fays it derives its Original from a Tradition that 
was current among the ancient Ferfians , importing, 
that the Heroes of the earlieft Ages had vanquilh’d 
certain evil Genii, and bound them to Mount Cafe 
Other learned Men go higher, and think the Pagans 
had couch’d under this Fable the Hiftory of the Fall 
of the Angels, who were condemn’d to Chains, not 
on Mount Caticafeus , but in the GuJph of Hell, as we 
read in Scripture. For my part, as I am perfuaded 
that the Fables may be explained without having re- 
courfe to Suppofitions, that cannot be proved, I 
take this now before us to contain nothing any ways 
mvfterious, but to be only a Continuation of the Hi¬ 
ftory of the Titans ^ told after the manner of thofc 
Times, that is to fay, with fomewhatof the marvel¬ 
lous Stile accompanying thole ancient Narrations ; 
and I explain it in the following manner. 

Prometheus , Jupiter's Coufin-German, in all Pro¬ 
bability was not exempt from the Perfecutions with 
which he harrafled the other Titans ; this is ea'fily ac¬ 
counted for from the mere Ambition of the Cretan 
Prince, without fuppofing another Motive, which 
lome Authors aflign, namely, his being the Son of 
Juno by Eurimedon. As Prometheus returned into 
Scythia , which he durft not quit fo long as Jupiter 
lived, that God is laid to have bound him to Caticafeus , 
by Mercury's Means, becaufe Jupiter made ufe of him 
to diflrefs Prometheus , and to keep him from remov¬ 
ing. This Prince, folely addifted to Aftrology, fre¬ 
quently retired to Mount Caticafeus , as to a kind of 
Obfcrvatory, whence he contemplated the Stars, and 
was, as i: were, prey’d upon by continual poring, or 

rather 
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rather Vexation, for being obliged to lead fo me¬ 
lancholy a Life, and to fpend his Days in fo un¬ 
comfortable a Situation ; and this, to mention it by 
the by, is what had given rile to the Fable of the 
Eagle or Vulture that prey’d upon his Liver, which 
was faid to fprout up again every Day, bccaufe Pro¬ 
metheus had continual Matter of Vexation. 

We mult not however forget to take Notice, that 
Herodotus explains this particularity otherwife, alledg¬ 
ing this Prince was put i.n Prifon for not being able to 
flop the over-flovying of a River, which, from its 
Rapidity was called the Eagle ; or at leaft that he was 
obliged, upon that Account, to fly with a Part of his 
Subjects to the Mountains, to efcape the Inundation, 
till a Traveller, repreiented by Hercules (a)\ under¬ 
took to dam it up by a Mound, and to kill the Eagle, 
as one may fay, by making its Courfe regular and 
uniform ; thus that Hero delivered Prometheus out of 

# ' 1 I \ ! 

his Prifon, or from his Retreat. 

The Inhabitants of Scythia were at that time ex¬ 
tremely favage, and lived without Laws, either writ¬ 
ten or traditional: Prometheus , a polite and knowing 
Prince, taught them to lead a more human Life, in- 
ftrufted them in Agriculture, Phyfick(i), &c. This 
is what had given rife to the Hyperbolical Expreffions 
of his paving form’d a Man, whom Minerva , the 
Goddefs of Sciences, had animated (i). But we find 
another Explanation of this Fable in LaHanlius ( 2), 
without having recourfc to Allegories, for he takes it 
to have no other Foundation, but that Prometheus 
was the firft who taught the Art of making Statues of 
Clay ; whence, by an Hyperbole not unufual, he was 

faid to have formed Man, as it was afterwards fabled 

♦ * ^ # 

of Dedalus, that he had made his Statues to walk, 

becaufe 

* 4 


. (a) We are not to afqibe this Adventure to the %tf>an Hercules, 
as the Poets do, but to the Phenician, or fome other, fince Prome¬ 
theus lived Teveral Ages before Amphitryo . 

(6) Efchilufy in his Prometheus, makes this Prince the Inventor 
$f all Arts. 


(1) Hyginus, Poet.. 1 . a. Pvg. Met. !. 1. 

(2) L. 2. C. IQ. 


v 
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becaufe he firft fhaped the Legs diftinftly, as lhall be 
faid in his Hiftory. 

This laft Explanation is not a little confirmed by a 
fine Monument that has efcaped the Injury of Time, 
and is to be ieen in the firft Volume of Montfancon's 
Antiquities; it reprefents Prometheus forming a Man, 
and there you fee him working with a Chiflel, a plain 
Indication that the Art of Statuary is intended by it. 
This Image, befides, is very Angular; Minerva there 
appears, becaufe, according to Lucian , it was fhe 
that animated the Work of Prometheus. There you 
likewife fee Pfycbe with her Wings, riding in a 
Chariot, becaufe fhe was the Symbol of the Soul. 
’Tis plain that all this was intended to fignify to us, 
that Prometheus's Statues were fo perfect, that they 
wanted nothing but a living Soul to be felf-moved. 

But unlefs we give into this Explication, how fhall 
we account for what Ovid fays at the Beginning of his 
Metamorphofes, that, Man being cut off from the 
Earth, Prometheus mixed Clay, and moulded him 
anew, fince he was a Man himfelf, and Antiquity 
gives us the Hiftory of his Father and Anceftors. 

To explain now the Fable of Prometheus's Theft, 

fome Authors tell us, that what gave rife to it, was 
his having taught Man the Ufe of Fire (a): But is it 
probable that this was a Thing fo long unknown, even 
among the moft barbarous Nations ? On the con¬ 
trary, ? tis undoubtedly as ancient as the World itfelf; 
(b) whether it was brought upon the Earth by Light¬ 
ning, or that the Winds had fetfome Forefts on Fire, 
by putting the Branches of the Trees into violent Com¬ 
motion, 

(a) Paufanias, in Corinth, fays it was the Opinion of the An¬ 
cients, that PhoroneuSy and not Prometheus, had invented the Ufe 
of Fire; which may be tree, in the Apprehenfion of the Greeks, 
who knew nothing.prior to this Pboroneus. 

[b) A Feihval generally fpread among all Nations, and Hill kept 
op at this Day in China , at Mexico , and in feveral other Places, 
which is called the Feafl of Lamps, the Ceremony whereof confihs 
in lighting by Night a great Number of Lamps and Torches, is, no 

doubt, a Tradition of the nniverial Joy that was exprefled, for the 
Ufe cf Fin?, which Adam probably found cat, and Noah preferyed. 
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motion, or that Fire was made accidentally by ftriking 
two flint Stones againft one another. Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus ft) fays the true Senfe of this Fable is, that Pro¬ 
metheus had difcovered combuftible Materials fit for 
kindling and maintaining Fire; but is it to be ima¬ 
gined that the Ufe of Fire being once introduced. 
Mankind would have continued ignorant till Prome¬ 
theus’s Time of what was, or what was not proper to 
kindle it, and keep it alive ? Upon the whole there¬ 
fore, I am of Opinion, that the Origin of this Fidtion 
was, that Jupiter having ordered all the Shops where 
Iron was forged to be Ihut up, left the Titans fhould 
make ufe of it againft him, Prometheus, who had re¬ 
tired into Scythia, there eftablifh’d good Forges; 
hence came th tCalybes, thofe excellent Blackfmiths (2); 
perhaps too Prometheus, not thinking to find Fire in 
that Country, brought fome thither in the Stalk of the 
Ferula, wherein it may eafily be preferved for feveral 
Days. 

M. de Tournefort, in his Voyage to the Levant, 
difcovered this Plant, which the Greeks called Nar- 
thex, and the Latins, Ferula : Its Stalk is five or fix 
Foot high, the Rind of it is very hard, and the Infide 
is full of a kind of Pith, which Fire is flow in con- 
fuming. The Sailors make ufe of it to tranfport Fire 
from one Ifland to another. This Cuftom is of the 
earlieft Antiquity, and may ferve to explain a Pafiage 
in Hefiod (3), who fpeaking of the Fire that Prome¬ 
theus ftole from Heaven ; fays he carried it in a- 
Ferula, tv m\o rajS-wc/, fince the Foundation of 
this Fable undoubtedly is owing to what Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus tells us of Prometheus, that he was the 
Inventor of the Steel, rSwfSov, wherewith Fire is 
(truck from the Flint (4). Semina flammce abftruj,'* 
in venis filicis. In all Probability that Prince made 
ufe of the Pith of the Ferula inftead of Tinder, and 
taught Men to preferve Fire in the Stalk of that Plant. 
Thefe Stalks are ftrong enough to ferve for a Support, 

but 

(1) L.;. (2) M. li Clerc upon Hifiod, v.56;. 

(3) Op. Sc Die, L. 1. v, 52. (4) Diod. Sic. L. 3. 
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but too flight to wound thofe who arc beat with them : 
Hence wc are told by Diodorus Siculus (i), that Bac¬ 
chus, whoever he Was, one of the greateft Legifla- 

tors of Antiquity, enjoin’d primitive Mortals, when 

they drank-Wine, to ufe thefe : Ferula Canes, becaufe 

they frequently broke one another’s Heads with thofe' 
they uied to wear ofanother kind. 

As for the two Oxen, which From Mens is laid to' 
have flain, that he might impofe upon Jupiter, • I take ; 
this Fable to be founded upon Pronietbeics’s being per¬ 
haps the firft who opened Vi&imsj to draw Omens* 
from the Infpeftion of their Entrails. . As for the Me- 
tamorphofis of Epimetbeus, whoisfaidto have been- 
transformed-into an" Ape, this* accordingto Lucian, 
figures that he, like liisBrother, was ah able Statuary, 
and imitated Nature-to Perfection. 

We muft not however forget that the fameus Bo- 
chart (2 ), and after him M. le Clerc (3), takePra- 
metheus to be the fame with Magog \ and it muft be. 
owned the Parallel anfwers pretty exaftly, as it is 
drawn by the former. Prometheus is the Son of 
Japeius , and Magog the Son of Japbet , and Grand- 
fon of Noah . Magog , as well as Prometheus, came 
and fettled in Scythia : The firft invented or improved' 
the Art of founding- Metals, and of forging Iron,' 
which the Poets like wife attributed to our Prometheus ; 


and Diodorus too fays he invented fcverallnftruments 
proper for making Fire. The Fable letting: forth 
that Prometheus was devoured by an Eagle, takes its 
rife from the Import of the Name Magog , which fig- 
nifies to be eaten up-with Vexation (4). M. le Clerc 


adds, that Epimetbeics is the fame with - Gog, whole 
Name fignifies burning ; which, according to him, 
agrees to that Prince, whofe Pafrion for Women was 
defigned to be figured by the’ Story of Pandora: He 
adds other Corjectures, which at moft only prove 
thktthc Hiftor-y of thofe two Princer was embellifh ? d 



(1) Dk*d. Sic L. 3. (sJPeleg. L. 1. C. 2. (3} Upon Hejtod, 
(a) Magog r as much as to 'izy x tabifeert, liquifcet;: EoCh&t. 
Loc. Gr. 
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with thofe of Gog and Magog , who before them' had 
pra&ifed in Scythia the Arti of forging Iron: Lafily, 
according to other Authors* Prometb'eu's is tfie' fame; 
with Noah ; and the Parallel which they draw be¬ 
tween them wants not Probabiky; fo eafy it is to find 
a R’efemblanee between Periods who lived in Times fo 
remote* 

If the Opinion of Sir Ifaat Newton were fupported 
with any Authority, we Would’ be better acquainted 
with Prometheus , and might determine exatfily at what 
time he lived. According to him, Pmrietbeus was 

Nephew to the hmousSefiftris, whom he makes tffhave 
lived about the Time of th e Argonauts, a few Years bei 
fore the Trojan War. As that Prince had accompanied 
his Uncle in his Expeditions, he was left by him upon 
Mount Caucasus (1), with a Part - of his. Troopsi 
to preferve the Conquefts he had made in Scythia', as 
thole he had made in Colchis were comntited to JEtes'. 
If this was the Cafe, Prometheus wotild be an Egyptian 
originally, and we might fix-the Time when he lived, 
and his Deliverer would be Hercules the Argonaut, or 
the Son of Alcmena but, as has been faid, this Opi¬ 
nion wants Proofs, and according to the’Ancients, 
whom-1 have quoted, and Hef.od himfelf, Prometheus 
was of the Race 1 of the Titans. 

Prometheus , weary of his; melancholy Retreat in 
Scythia , quitted it at length ta-pafrthe Remainder of 
his Days in Greece, where fib - died, and the Argiv'es 
Ihew his fepulchral Monument. P'aufanins indeed 
fays’ (aj, he believed they- Were miftaken, and that 
the Opuntians- gave an’ Account of it in a . manner 

more conformable to Truth -,. but this ft ill'proves 
Greece to be the Country - where-he was reckoned to 
have died. Then it was too that divine Honours 
were paid to him, fince the fame Author, in hisP 7 ;c- 
cica (3), fays that in the Way to Panopea, there is 
to be feen a Chapel built of Brick, quite unconcofted, 
and in this Chapel a Statue of the Marble of Mount 
Pentelicus,- which, according to fome, reprefents Ef- 

culapius , 

{1} Chron. of the ancient Kings, P. 234. (2) In Corinth. (3)C. 4. 
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culapius^ and according to others Prometheus. The 
latter, adds this Author, prove their Afiertion from 
Stones of an immenfe Bignefi, that are in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood, alledging thefe to be the Remains of the 
wrought Clay, wherewith Prometheush&d formed Man¬ 
kind. I believe few will think this to be a very con- 
clufive Argument; but what leaves no room to doubt 
that Prometheus received divine Honours, or at 
leaft fuch Honours as were deftined to the Heroes, is 
what we are told by the fame Paufanias in his Atticks, 
namely, that Prometheus had an Altar in the Academy 
itfelf, and that Games were inftituted to him, which 
confifted in running from that Altar to the City, with 
Torches that were to be kept from going out. He who 
would gain this Victory inuft keep his Torch burning *, if 
be who rims jh‘ft lets bis Torch go out, he gives place to 
the fecond, the fecond to the third , and fo on ; but if all 
the Torches go out , no body gains the Victory , and the 
Prize is referved for another time. 

We fliall clofe this Article byobferving that Time 
has preferv’d to us a fine Bas-Relief (i), which repre- 
fents Prometheus delivered by Hercules. . The Fable 
is admirably engraved upon this Marble ; at the Ex¬ 
tremity whereof you fee on one Side an old Man be¬ 
tween the Branches of a Tree, who is the Image of 

Mount Atlas , according to Bellori ; but it is more 
probably Mount Caucafus , where Prometheus was de¬ 
livered. Hercules , with his Bow bent, ready to 
lhoot at the Eagle, has left behind him his Club, and 
the Skin of the Lion of Nemea. Prometheus bound 

4 

to a Rock, bears upon his.Knee the Bird that preys 
upon his Entrails. Laftly, Mercury appears in a 
proper Attitude to affift Hercules. 


(i) Admir. Ro; 


. Ant. 

■ 

► 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the other Titans* 

T H O* Rhea or Ops, Oceanus, Tethys and Pluto 

were celebrated among the Titans, that I may 
not however deviate from the Order I have propofed 
to follow, I lhail fpeak of them only in the Hiftory 
of the Gods of the Sea, of the Earth and Hell. Thofe 

I am to fpeak of in this Chapter, tho’ lefs noted, de- 
ierve however to be mentioned, finCe all the Titans % 
generally fpeaking, had contributed to the HapjMnefs 

of the World. Accordingly Diodorus Siculus re¬ 
marks (1), that all of them had fignalized them- 
felves. 

44 The Mythology of Crete, fays he, takes Notice 
44 that the Titans were born while the Curetes were 
44 but young. They firft inhabited the Country of 
44 the Gnoffians , where are (till to be feen the Founda- 
44 tions of Rhea's Palace, and an ancient Wood, 

4 ‘ The Family of the Titans was compofed of fix Sons 
46 and five Daughters, all of them Sons of Coclus and 
44 Terra \ or, according to others, of one of the Cif- 
44 reies and Tit tea, thus deriving their Name from 
44 their Mother. The fix Sons were Saturn , Hype- 
44 rion, Ceus, Japetus, Crius and Oceanus (a): And 
44 the five Daughters were Rhea, Phe mis, Mneniofyne , 

44 Phoebe and Tethys All of them blefs’d Mankind 
44 with fome Difcovery or other, which made them 
44 be remernber’d by them with eternal Gratitude. 
44 Hyperion , the fecond of the Titans, for we hewed* 
44 ready [poke of Saturn , by his affiduous Obferva- 
44 tions, difeovered the Courfe of the Sun, Moon, 
44 and other Luminaries; by them he regulated the 
44 Times and Seafons, and tranfinitted that Know- 
44 ledge to others. Hence he has been called the Fa- 

Vol. II. U ther 

(1) L. C. it. 

(/?} Htftod adds Metier tins, whom Jufttrr with a Thunder-bolt 
threw down to Tartarus , as a Punifhment fcr his Wickednefs. 
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<c ther of the Stars, and he muft at leaft be allowed 
<c to have been the Father of Aftronomy.” This, 
no doubt, is what made him pafs for the Father of 
the Sun and Moon, as we lhall obferve prcfently. 

HYPERION. 

Hyperion according to Hefiod (i ), having married 
2 ! bia 9 became the Father of the Sun and Moon (a). 
Diodorus Siculus , in the Theogony of the Atlantides, 
agrees with this Poet, that Hyperion was the Father of 
the Sun and of Phoebe or the Moon •, but by another 
Wife. Where *tis proper to remark, that altho* the 
Sun has been often confounded with Apollo , and the 
Moon with Diana , yet in the ancient Mythology 
they were plainly diftinguifli’d, as I fhall prove in 

the Hifiory of Apollo. 

MNEMOSYNE . 

To the 7 itanide Mnemofyne is aferibed, continues 
Diodorus , the Art of Reasoning, and the giving of 
Names iuitable to every Being, fo that we can de- 
feribe them and converfe about them without feeing 
them •, an Invention, however, which others aferibe 
to Mercury: But Mnemofyne is generally allowed to 
have been the firft who ufed Helps to aflift the Memo¬ 
ry in recalling things occafionally, and fo much is inti¬ 
mated in her Name. 

THEMIS. 

Tho’ Themis is accounted only an allegorical Per- 
fonage whofe Name in the Hebrew Language (2) 
imports perfect or upright , and her pretended Marri¬ 
age with Jupiter is but an Emblem of Juftice which 
produces Laws, and regulates the Conditions of Men, 
yet I take her to be a real Perfonage and one of 
the principal Titanides. Hefiod , (3J who gives 
her Genealogy, fays fhe was the Daughter of Ccelus 

and 

(1) Theog. v. 371. She is called Thea in Hefiod. 

( a } Some before Hefiod, had called Vhabc the Daughter of 
Ccelus and Terra. 

(2) Than. (3) Theog. 
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and Terra or of Uranus and Titcea. “ ‘Terra *,fays he* 
“ by her Commerce with Coclus, had Oceanus who 
“ dwells deep ingulf’d, and with him, 1 Tbea , 0««* 
“ Hyperion, Japetus, Rhea, Themisi Mnetnofynet 
“ Phcehe, Tcthys and Saturn.*' Whence we may 
fee that Hie Was elder than Saturn , and Aunt to Ju¬ 
piter, and hence the Fiction of her pretended Com¬ 
merce with that God falls to the Ground* fince fhe! 
was even elder than Saturn who was her Brother, 
Thus tho’ we are told by fome of the Ancients that 
Jupiter, having been in Love with her, and purfued 
her as far as Macedonia, at Length offered Violence 
to her* and had by her three Daughters* Juftice^ 
Law and Peace ; yet this is either a mere Allegory* 
or to be underftood of Carmenta, who pafs’d for 
Themis, and, according to Eufebius (i), had by Ju¬ 
piter the three Children now named, 

Themis diftinguifhed herfelf by her Prudence and 
Regard to Juftice s and if We may rely upon Dm- 
dorus, fhe was the Foundrefs of Divination, Sacrifices* 
the Laws of Religion, and whatever ferves to main¬ 
tain Order and Peace among Men. No wonder 
then that flic has always been accounted the Goddefs 
of Juftice 5 and thofe Perfons filled from her The/ - 
mophylaces and Tbefmothetee , whofe Bufinefs it is to 
preferve the Worfhip of the Gods and the Laws of 
human Society. Hence alfo it comes that when Apollo 
delivers Oracles, he is faid to do the Office of Themis, 
becaule fhe is the Inventrefs of Divination, as has been 
now faid. 

Themis had for her Lot a Part of Thejjaly, and, ac¬ 
cording to the PraCtife of thofe Times the Office of 
adminiftring Juftice; wherein fhe acquitted herfelf 
with fo much Integrity and Judgment, that fhe was 
always look'd upon afterwards as the Goddefs of Juf¬ 
tice, whofe Name was therefore given her. As fhe 
had been addi&ed to Aftfdlogy, with the other 
Titans, flie became very expert in the Art of 
Prediction * and after her Death fhe had Temples 

U 2 whete 

(s) Pra?p. Evang. L. 3. 


1 
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where Oracles were delivered. Ovid (i) mentions 
that which ftie delivered upon Pamajftts , at the Time 
of her grand Nephew Deucalion's Deluge, which.hap- 
pened not till feveral Years after that Princefs’s Death. 

We may remark by the by, Firfi y That this Fable 
is not very confident with itfelf, for lince it in¬ 
forms us that Terra had delivered Oracles in the 
fame Place before Themis , how is it poflible that Ihe 
was the Inventrefs of Divination ? we may obferve 

in the fecond Place, that, according to Feftus y Themis 
was fhe who commanded Men to afk from the Gods 
what was juft and reafonabie : That (he prefided over 
the Pactions that are made between them, and kept 
a drift Eye over the Oblervance of them. 

As for the Worflfip of this Goddefs, no Account 
of it is preferved to us in Antiquity, except what we 

learn from Paufanias ( 2) that lhe had a Temple at 
Athens , pretty near the Citadel. Nor have we 
any Monument or Statue of this Goddefs remaining; 
we only know from the Author now quoted (3), that 
in the Temple which Juno had in Elis, and upon the 
fame Throne where were the Statues of Jupiter and 
7.77/0, were likewife exhibited thofe of the Hours, and 
that of Themis their Mother. 


CHAP. VIII. 

An Examination into the Time when Saturn, 
Jupiter, and the other Titans lived, and 
when Men began to fay them divine 
Honours . 


W E have already faid that feveral Perfons bore 

the Name of Jupiter y and we have fixed the 
Dates of fome of them who were bell known. The 
prefcnt Queftion therefore is only about the Titan 
Prince who went by this Name; and tho 5 Antiquity 
has left us few Lights as to the Time when he 

reigned. 





(5) In Eliac, 


(2) In Attic. 



* 
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reigned, I prefame however it may be deduced from 
Deucalion’s Genealogy. The Marbles of Paros place 
his Reign in Lycoria near Parnajfus in the ninth 
Year of Cecrops. This is their Account of it, con¬ 
trary to what is faid by Paufanias who takes Lycoria 
not to have been a Province, but a Town fituated 
upon the Top of a Mountain. This date is very con- 
fiderable, becaufe it will ferve to determine the Time 
when the Gods of Greece , Uranus , Chronos , and 
Zeus, lived, fine t Deucalion was their very near Re¬ 
lation according to the Genealogy of Apollodorus . 

With the Help of this Date we may determine 
nearly the Age of Jupiter , who having reigned 
fjxty two Years, may be reckoned to have begun 
his Reign 1842. Years before the vulgar Era, and 
to have died 1780. Years before the lame Era, 
fometime before Inachus. Deucalion , no doubt, taking 
advantage of the Weaknefs or Indolence of the 
Sons of Jupiter’s Succeffors, drew near to the Fron¬ 
tiers of fbejjaly % and founded a new Settlement in the 
Neighbourhood of Mount Parnajfus about 1573 Years 
before the vulgar Era. 

To eftablilh this Epoch we may borrow fome 
Afliftance from the Teftimony of Talks , who ac¬ 
cording to Tbeophilus of Antioch (1), exprefsly fays 
that Chronos , or Saturn lived 321 Years before the 
taking of Troy, as has been already faid (2); which 
is not far from the Date that I have now deduced 
from Deucalion’s Genealogy •, and agrees pretty well 
with the Opinion that is moft commonly gone into 
by the Learned, who make Saturn to have lived in 
the Time of Abraham, about the Year 1914 be¬ 
fore Chrijl , and Jupiter in the Time of Ifaacy as 
alfo with profane Authors, who make Bellis and 
Saturn contemporary. 

The Memory of Noah, and of his Children was 
then recent enough, as well as the Tradition of 
their Partition of the World among them and, of 
their Difperfion; and this is what makes the Hiftory 

U 3 of 

(2) Hift. of Janus. 


(1) L. 3. Adv, Ant. 
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of the Titan Princes appear to be embellifh’d with 
the Adventures of Noah's Offspring. The Strokes 
of Refemblance that are to be found between them 
feem fo confiderable to the famous Bochart (i), that 
he took the Family of the Titan Princes to be the 
fame with that of the Patriarchs ; making Saturn 
the fame with Noah ; and his three Sons, Sbem, Chain 
and Jafoot, Jupiter , Neptune and Pluto j the Cruelty 
that Jupiter praftifed upon his Father, only a bad 
Imitation of Cham's indifcreet Curiofity (a )- 9 the 
Pivifion of the World between the Sons of Noah , 
the fame with that which happened between the Sons 
of Saturn *, in a Word, he makes the Parallel between 
the one and the other to hold exa&Jy in almoft every 
particular. Gerard Vojpais , Father Vhomaffin of the 
Oratory, M. Huet , and laftly M. Fourmont the elder, 

have found other fimilar Characters of Refemblance 

• » • 

between the Patriarchs and thofe firft Gods of the 
Pagan World, as may be feen in their Works. The 
laft, eipecially in the Parallel he draws between Sa¬ 
turn or Moloch , and Abraham , which we have quoted 
in thefecond Volume (2), feems to have improved 
upon the Reft. But not to infift that nothing is fo 
eafy as to find fome Stroaks of Refemblance between 
Perfons tho 5 ever fo different, I can never be per- 
fuaded that the Hiflory of our firft Parents was fo 
well known to the Infidels as to be a Model for them 
to form their Gods and Heroes upon, as has been faid 

in the eleventh Source of Fables. Thus all we can 

• ® 

grant thofe learned Authors is, not that the Family 
of the Patriarchs is the fame with that of the Titan 
Princes, fince they cannot be confounded without 
overturning the moft celebrated Remains of ancient 
profane Hiftory; but only that the Greeks might have 
learned from the Orientals, foipe Particularities of the 

Hiftory 


(1) Felag. L. i.c. t. 

(a) He alledges that the fame Phemcian Word, fignifying 
dananjiravit patris nudiiaiem, imports alfo 3 Patrem caprcwit. 

(2) B. 8. Hiflory of Msbcb, 
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Hiftory of the Patriarchs, which they adapted to that 
of Saturn and Jupiter. 

Such is the Hiftory of the firft Gods of Greece. 
Thofe whofe Hiftory is to be the Subjett of the fol¬ 
lowing Chapter, are defcended from them and almoft 
all of them claim Jupiter for their Father. 

The End of the Third Volume of the Original. 



The CONTINUATION of the HISTORY 

of the CELESTIAL GODS. 

* C H A P. IX. 

The Hiflory of Minerva or Pallas, and of 

Bellona. 

< 

I Begin the Hiftory of the Gods of this fecond 
Race with that of Minerva, the nobleft of Ju¬ 
piter's Productions. We fhall firft relate the 
Greek Mythology concerning her, then examine into 
her true Original. Cicero finds five Goddeffes of 
this Name. “ I have already, fays he, mentioned 
“ one Minerva the Mother of Apollo . Another, the 
“ Offspring of Nilus, is worfhip’d a tSais a Town in 
u Egypt. A third was the Daughter of Jupiter , as' 
“ has been faid. A fourth, born of Jupiter and 
<c Coryphe the Daughter of Oceanus , named by the 
Arcadians Corea , to whom is owing the Invention 
u of Chariots drawn by four Horfes. A fifth, who 
i 6 is pictured with winged Shoes, was the Daughter 

U 4 “ of 

* Here begins the fourth Volume of the Original. 
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€L of Pallas, whom, we are told, Ihe put to Death, 

becaufe he offered Violence to her (a).” 

St. Clement of Alexandria , who of all the Fathers 
was bcft acquainted with profane Antiquity, and had 
read a great Number of Authors whofe Works are 
now loft, admits alfo five Minervas ; but as to their 
Parents he differs fomewhat from Cicero. The firft, 
fays he, was Athenian , and the Daughter of Vulcan ; 
the iecond Egyptian , the Daughter of Nilas * the 
third, the Offspring of Saturn, invented the Art of 
W ar ; the fourth, the Daughter of Jupiter ; the laft 
was the Offspring of Pallas and Titanis , the Daughter 
bf Oceanus , who, after having put her Father to 
Death, flead him and covered herfelf with his Skin. 

What firft occurs here is the Myftery of this God- 
defs’s Birth. Jupiter , we are told (b J, after the War 
of the Titans, being now by the confent of the other 
Gods, Lord of Heaven and Earth, married Metis 
who was accounted the wifeft of her Sex , but when 
jhe was ready to be delivered, having learned from 
Cedus that Ihe was to bring forth a Daughter of 
confummate Wifdom, and a Son who was fated to 
be one Day Sovereign of the Univerfe, he devoured 
her; and fomerime after feeling a violent Pain in 
his Head, he applied to Vulcan , who with a Scrokc 
of his Ax cleft his Brain afunder, whence fprung 
Minerva in compleat Armour, and already full 
gre rn; infomuch that Die was in a Capacity to af- 
fift her Father in the War with the Giants, where 
fee highly diftinguifh’d herfelf (i). Jupiter , accord¬ 
ing to fome Authors, was already married to Juno ; 
and what made him think of bringing forth Minerva 

was 


fa) Minerva prims, quam Apollinis Matrem fupra diximus: 
Seccnda orta Kilo, quam Aigyptii Srifce colunt: Tertia ilia quam 
Jove generatsm diximus: Quarta Jove nata, & Coryphe Oceani 
Filia, quam Arcades Coriam nominant, & quadrigarum Ir.ventri- 
cem ferunt: Quinta Pallantis, qute Patrem dicitur interernifFe, 
Virginitatem fuam violare conantem ,* cui pennarum talaria ainn- 
gunt. De Nat- Deor. L. 3. c. 192. 

(b) Sec Horn. Hymn, to Pallas. Heficd. Theog. Philoftr. Picture, 
of tbs Birth of Minaeva, and Lucian's Dial, of Jupiter and Vulcan, 
fi) See what has been faid upon that War. 
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was Juno's Barrennefs. - This Fiftion has always ap¬ 
peared Myfterious, and very different Explanations 
of it have been offered. Some of the learned Moderns 
have been of Opinion that it veiled fome of the 
fublimeft Truths in Philofophy, and even the My- 
ftery of that Word (1 ) whereby all Things were cre¬ 
ated j that is to fay, the eternal Ideas in the divine 
Mind, which had been the Model of whatever omni¬ 
potent Wifdom brought into Being (a)\ that the 
tremendous Egis (2), given her by the Poets, which 
no other God but herfelf was able to carry, was in¬ 
tended to figure her being equal in Power with her 
Father •, and that her being called the Goddefs of Arts 
and Sciences, was only a figurative way of faying fhe 
was the Intelligence of her Father; in fine, that 
the Reafon of confecrating to her the Owl, the Ser¬ 
pent, and the Cock, was to denote her Vigilance and 
to teach us that true Wifdom is eternally awake. 
But if thefe Authors be afk’d, where the Poets had 
got fuch high Conceptions of the mod fublime The¬ 
ology, they tell you it was from the Books of Mer¬ 
cury TrifmegiftuSy that celebrated Author who feenis to 
have difeovered the Myftery of the Trinity ; but there 
is too much Reafon to think thefe Books fpurious. 
Others fay (b) the Poets borrowed thofe Ideas from 
the Books of MoJes 9 the Knowledge whereof was brought 
into Greece by Colonies from Egypt > and other neigh¬ 
bouring Nations ; and that a confufed Idea of the 
eternal Word, was the Foundation of the Fables rela¬ 
tive to this Subject. Father Tournemine is of this 
Opinion, fince in an excellent Piece of his inferted 
in the Memoirs of Trevoux , for November and December 
1702, he fays the Name of Athena or Tben a comes 
from an Hebrew Word that fignifies Knowledge \ and 
he finds a great Affinity between that Goddefs and 

the 

(1) Aojo{, 

(a) Called by S. Paul figura fubfiatitia: ejus. See S. Augufline, 
{ 3 e Civ. Dei. L. 7. from Varro. 

(2) Horn. II. B. 6. 

(b) Father Tournemine, Scheme of the Explication of the Fables; 
journal de Trevoux, November and December 1702. 
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the divine Word produced in the Way of Knowledge. 
Further, conrinues he, the Arcadians faid Minerva 
was the Daughter of Coryphe , becaufe that Word 
fignifies the Crown of the Head. Triton, in like 
Manner, in the Eolian Dialed, fignifies die Brain; 
For the fame Reafon her Father was faid to be called 

€ Crania. This learned Author goes yet farther, and is 
perfuaded that the Serpent carried in Proceflion by 
the Virgins devoted to the Service of Minerva , was 
a Figure of that which had feduced Eve . But I can 
never give into thefe Notions; for how is it to be 
thought that the Vagans had the moft diftant Idea of 
thefe ineffable Myfteries ? 

M. le Clerc , in his Notes upon Hefiod , fays this 
Fable is founded upon Jupiter's having adopted Mi¬ 
nerva, and taken care of her Education. For my 
own Part, keeping to Hefiod who makes her fpring 
from Jupiter's Brain, I would only remark that the 
Subject of that Fable is not, as is commonly thought 
the wife Minerva , but the warlike Pallas ; fince the 
Epithets he gives her agree to no other but her. That 
God, fays he , batch'd from bis Brain the blue-e/dTri- 
tonian Goddefs ; Jbe is active, violent , untr aft able , that 
tabes Delight in bloody Broils , the Din of Wir and 
Battles . 

Eufchins takes the Fable of Minerva to have rifen 
from the Story of a Virgin, who appeared upon the 
Banks of the Lake Triton , and grew famous for her 
Works in Wooll; and as fine Arts are the Productions 
of the Mind, it was juft to fay that fhe fprung from 
the Brain Oijovs. Paufanias (i) feenis to confirm 
this Tradition followed by Eufebius^ when he fays; 
As for the Goddefs , foe is Blue-e/d , which I take to be 
founded upon a Fable current among the Libyans, for 
they fay Minerva was the Daughter of Neptune and 
Tritonis the Nymph of a Marfa , and that fhe was there - 
fore reprefented with blew Eyes like her Father . 

However, as Antiquity varies not a little in 
all thefe Matters, the fame Paufanias tells us that 

thole 


(j) In Att, c. if 
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thofe of Aliphera ia Arcadia valued themfelves for 
having Minerva born and brought up among them: 
Laftly the moft common Opinion is that Minerva 
was the Daughter of Cecrops (a), and as flie diftin- 
guidl’d herfelf in the Belles Lettres, and perhaps in 
Arms, fo fhe came to be accounted after her Death 
the Divinity who prefided over them ; and the Rear 
fon affigned for her being reckoned the Iffue of Ju¬ 
piter’s Brain is only that her Name, according to the 
moft natural Etymology, fignifi.es either Counfel, or 
PFiJdotn, or Wit (i). All the Learned however are 
not agreed as to this Etymology. Others derive the 
Name Athene , either from Atbanatos, immortal, or 
from Thanai, Knowing, or from Athrena , Sharpfighted, 
or laftly from Then a Knowledge : And that of Minerva , 
anciently Menerva , is derived from iAvu, or from 
minuere, to diminijb , or from tninari , to threaten , or 
from monere to warn (2). 

But I reckon there was a Minerva more antient than 
thofe we have now mentioned, who was worlhip’d 
at Sais in Egypt, long before Cecrops ; that this Prince 
who was a Native thereof, introduced her Worlhip 
into Greece, and that it was only in after Times this 
Goddefs was confounded with his Daughter Athene , 
to wh&m he had given that Name to confecrate her 
to the Divinity who was worfhip’d in his Country. 
This Minerva of Egypt was called Nellis, according 
to Plato (3) and Eratojlhcnes and the Former add? 
that Ihe was the Found refs of Sais, whence the Greeks 
had the Ceremonies of her Worfliip. And as the 
Kings of Egypt according to Lucian , often took the 
Names of their Gods, that of Nitocris the famous 
Queen, who during the Courfe of her Reign, dif- 
ftinguifh’d herfelf no Ids by her glorious Deeds than 

by the Monuments fhe eredted, fignifies ViElorious 
Minerva , 

According 

(a) This Conjeflure is the more probable, that Cecrops is per¬ 
haps Jupiter King of Athens, whom ancient Mythology makes 

fce the Father of Minerva. 

( 1 ) Cceliiu Cash Poet. AJiro. in Ge minis. 

(2) ConfuUlikewife Ljlit Gjraldi. (a) Inhis Ttmttm, 
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According to others of the Ancients, this Minerva 
of Egypt was called Ogga* or Onka ; and it muft be 
owned that their Opinion is better grounded than that 
of Plato and Eratoftbenes. For indeed we have ieveral 
Writers of Antiquity to atteft that the moft ancient 
Name of Minerva was that of Ogga or Onka. Eu - 
pborion, in Stephen of Byzantium , is politive on this 
Head; and Hefychius fays in fo many Words ; 
Athene was called Onka at Thebes. The Scholia ft 
upon Pindar , who mentions a Village in Thebais 
named Onka, is of the fame Opinion with Hefychius: 
Now the City of Thebes in Greece was a Pbenician 
Colony. Efcbilus is the firft from whom we learn 
this Name of Minerva ; Etbeocles fays in one of the 
Tragedies of that Poet; “ Firft of all Onka, Pallas , 

that Goddefs who vouchsafes to dwell near us at 
“ the Gates of this City, 

The Scholiaft on that Foet hence concludes that 
Pallas was worfhip’d among the Pbebans under the 
Name of Onka: Now whence had the Thebans that 
Name but from the Egyptians or Pbenicians whom 
Cadmus brought into Beotia ? I fay from the Egyp¬ 
tians or Pbenicians , becaufe the Ancients were divided 
as to the Country whence Cadmus came, as we fhall 
ice in his Hiftory. 

But what is the Derivation of this Name Ogga or 
Onka ? As to this the Learned are not agreed, as 
may be feen in Sc!den (i) and Bo chart (2). M. Four- 
viord (5) ieems not fo much at a Lofs about it as 
the Reft. Onga, fays he, which is the Pbenician 
name of Pallas , muft be in the Family of Chronos ; 
now Chronos or Saturn according to him, is unques¬ 
tionably Abraham. This Name imports a young 
Maid, or a Maidservant: It is therefore the fame 
Name, only taking away the r with that of Agar, 
the Mother of the Warlike Ifmael ; but I refer to the 
Author himfelf, for the Proofs of this Sentiment. 

From 

fi) De Diis Syriis. (2) Geogr. facr.L. 2, c. 24. 

(3) Refl. Crit. 8, atSeft. 2. 
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From what has been faid, I prefume Cicero muft 
be in a Miftake; when he fays in the Paffage before 
quoted, Minerva Secunda , orta Nilo> quam Mgyptii 
Saitce colunt \ and what proves her Antiquity, is that 
among the Egyptians fhe was the Wife of Vulcan , 
the molt ancient of all their Gods: Wherein as has 
been already remark’d, the Greek Mythology that 
made her a Virgin Goddefs, differed very much 
from that of Egypt . The Libyans , who as we learn 
from Herodotus had received from the Egyptians the 
Worlhip of this Goddefs, changed her whole Hiftory 
(1), making her the Daughter of Neptune and the 
Lake 9 " ntonis, that fhe had given herfelf to 
Jupiter , who adopted her for his own Daugh¬ 
ter. £s?r. 

I ought to obferve from the fame Author, that 
the* Libyans , who lived about the Lake 9 ‘ritonis, ce¬ 
lebrated every Year a folemn Feftival in Honour of 
Minerva ; during Which the young Virgins divided 
themfelves into two Bodies, and fought together with 
Stones and Sticks, and reckoned thofe not true Vir¬ 
gins who died of their Wounds: An ancient Fefti¬ 
val according to thofe People, which they laid was 
tranfmitted to them from their Anccftors. The fame 
Author (2) likewife mentions a Feftival celebrated at 
Sais in Honour of the fame Goddefs \ but of that 
we have faid enough in the Hiftory of the Gods of 
Egypt . 

Pallas , Minerva and Athene , among the Greeks 
were but one and the fame Divinity, with this foie 
Difference, that Minerva was properly the Goddefs 
cf Arts and Sciences; and Pallas , who had got her 
Name from the Giant Pallas her Father, was fhe who 
prefided over War, whence fhe is fometimes con¬ 
founded with Bellona> whom we fhall fpeak -of in 
the Sequel of this Article; but here the Poets often 
vary. 

Several Cities were diftinguifh’d for the Worfhip 
they paid to Minerva ; amongft others Rhodes and 

Athens 5 ‘ 


\ 


(1) L. 1. c. 180. 


(2) L. 2. c. 59. 
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Athens ; but in that Sais rivalled all the Cities in the 
World ; there this Goddefs had even a magnificent 
Temple, whereof you may fee the Delcription in 
Herodotus" (i). The fame Author fpeaks alfo of 
Temples which this Goddefs had in feveral Cities 
of Greece ; but it feems the Ifland Dio^ or Naxos , tho* 
confecrated to Bacchus , was more remarkable for the 
Worfliip of Minerva , as may be proved by three 
Medals of that City, on which Ihe is reprefented. 
One of thefe Medals is in the King's Cabinet, and 
has been explained by Father Hardouin ; and the 
other two are in the ‘Thefauro Britannico . But now 
that I have mentioned Rhodes , I lhall explain by the 
by the Fable which imports that on this Goddefs's 
Birth-day, a Shower of Gold was feen to fall in that 
City (2) 5 which has no other Foundation but that 
the City Rhodes , which had come under the Protec¬ 
tion of Minerva , excelled in the Art of making 
fine Statues. To this Fable was added that the 
Goddefs, offended with them for having once omitted 
to bring Fire to one of her Sacrifices, forfook that 
Ifland, and retired to Athens •, which means no more 
but that the Rhodians having neglefted the Worfliip 
of that Goddefs, and their former Care in improving 
the fine Arts, the Athenians began at that Time to 
diftinguilh themfeives therein, and to take her for their 
Patronels. Accordingly they dedicated to her a mag¬ 
nificent Temole under the Name of Parthenos. the 

4 J 

Virgin. Phidias adorned it with a Statue of Gold and 

Ivory, which was a Maftcr-piece. But what made 
the Worfhip of Minerva ftill more folemn, was the 
Feftival which the Athenians celebrated to her Ho¬ 
nour, the Pomp whereof invited Spectators from all 
Greece. This Feftival, accurately defcribed by 
Meurfius (3), whom I fhall only copy, was called 
Athenaia , and had been inftituted by Erichthonius , 
the third King of Athens. Afterwards when fhefeus had 
united the twelve Towns of Attica , to form them into 

one. 

(0 L. 2._ (2} Pindar 7. Olym. and Claudiau. 

(3} Meurf. Panathen^a. 
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one City more confiderable, and when this Feftival 
was celebrated by all thefe People, it took the Name 
of Panathenaia. At firft it lafted only one Day; 
but to add to the Solemnity of it, it was continued 
afterwards for feveral Days. It was at that Time the 
Panathencsa came to be diftinguifh’d into greater 
and lefs: The greater were folemnized every five 
Years, on the 2 3d of the Month Hecatombeon , which 
anfwers to our June ; and the lefier ones every Year, 
on the 20th of Targelion that is of the Month of Aprils. 
The Games or publick Exercifes that accompany’d 
this Feftival, were the foot Race, with Flambeaus 
and lighted Torches, as in the Feftivals of Vulcan 
and Prometheus: Then about the Time of Plato t 
when the Ufe of Horfes was introduced into this 
Exercife, it became a Horfe-race. The fecond Ex* 
ercife was the Combat of the Athlete, and the third 
a Trial of Mufick; there the Poets too difputed the 
Prize, and exhibited four Pieces of Poetry, that were 
called Tetralogies. To thefe Games was added the 
Dance, efpecially the Pyrrick, and it was performed 
by the Youths. The Reafon they gave for this 
Cuftom, was that Minerva herfclf, after the Defeat 
of the Titans , had pradtifed this Dance. When the 
Romans became Mailers of Athens , they added to- 
them alfo the Combat of the Gladiators. They who 
prefided over thefe feveral Games were called Ath- 
letethi ; they were ten in all, according to the Number 
of the Tribes of Athens, and their Function lafted 
four Years. The Vidlor’s Prize was an Olive Crown, 
and a VelTel full of Oil, which he might difpofe 
of as he had a Mind, provided he did not carry ir 
Home, and he was obliged to give an Entertainment 
to thofe who had been his Antagonifts. 

After thefe Trials of fkill followed the Sacrifices, 
for which every Village of Attica was obliged to 
furnilh an Ox, and on the Remains they kept a 
publick Feaft. 

As the great Panathenaia were more rarely cele¬ 
brated, fo they were likewife more folemn. To the 

Exercifes 
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Exercifes and Sacrifices now mentioned, was added 
a Proceflion, in which the Peplus of Minerva was 
carried about. This Peplus was a white Robe with¬ 
out Sleeves, and all worked with Gold, on which 
were reprefented the Combats and great Achieve¬ 
ments of Minerva , Jupiter and the Heroes. In this 
Proceflion were joined People of all Ranks and Ages, 
and of either Sex, with this Diftin&ion that the 
Youths led up the Rear; the old People carried an 
Olive Branch in their Hands, the young Virgins 
Bafkets, and the blooming Boys crowned with Millet, 
fung Hymns known by the Name of Pceans , while 
thole whom they called Rbapfodijts recited Verfes of 
Homer. The Proceflion advanced from the Cera¬ 
mic vs to the Temple of Ceres Eleufina . This Peplus 
was fatten’d to a Barge which was moved along by 
Machinery. 

Antiquity makes mention of the Quarrel and Cornell 
between that Goddefs and Neptune , about giving a 
Name to the City Athens. The twelve great Gods 

were chofen Umpires of the Difference, and agreed 
that the one who produced a Thing of moft Ule to 
the City, fliould have the naming of it. Neptune 
with a Stroke of his Trident, made a Horfe fpring 
from the Earth; and Minerva produced an Olive- 
Tree, which procured her the Viftory, and ac¬ 
cordingly fhe gave the Name of Athene to the City of 
Cecrops (a). 

S. Auguflin (\) informs us from Varro, that what 
gave rife to this Fable was, that Cecrops , in building 
the Walls of Athens ^ found an Olive-tree and a Foun¬ 
tain ; and that the Oracle of Delphos being confuted 
laid, Minerva and Neptune had both a Right to name 
the new City; upon which the People and Senate 
had afiembled and decided in Favour of the Goddefs. 

But, 

(a) rffoUsdorus, L 3. relating this Fi&Icn, fays Neptune the 
firil who arrived at Attica, had made a Sea to fpring out of the 
Earth, and that Minerva in Prefence of Cecrcfs, had planted an 
Olive, which was itill to be feen in his Time in the Temple of 
Pcndsra , one of the Daughters of Cecrops. 

(1) De Civ. Dei. 1 . %. 
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But according to fome Authors, this Fable is only 
founded upon the Change which Cranaus made, in 
transferring the Name of his Daughter Athene ro that * 
City, inftcad of that of Pofidonia the Name of Nep¬ 
tune which it had before; and as the Areopagus 
confirmed this Change, they have fabled that fifty* 
tune had been caft by the Judgment of the Gods. 

Tho’ thefe two Explications ate not without Pro¬ 
bability, an ingenious Critic (a) has found out ano¬ 
ther which is (till more fatisfaCtory. The ancient 
People of Attica , fays he, the Poftefity of Cethin , 
a Savage and ferocious Race, dwelt only in Caves,' 
and minded nothing but hunting. The Pelafgi , who 
made themfelves Matters of their Country, taught 
them the Art of Navigation, and made Pirates of 
them. Cecrops , a Native of Sais in Egypt , led a 
Colony thither, abolifli’d the barbarous Manners of 
that People, taught them to cultivate the Ground and 
to propagate Olives, for which the Soil was proper: 
Of Olives, fays he, whence Sais derived its Name (t). 
He taught them likewife to worfhip Minerva , who 
was called Athene ; highly adored at Sais, and to 
whom the Olive-tree was confecrated. The Athenians 
from that Time look’d upon that Goddefs as the 
Proteftrefs of their City, and called it after her Name. , 
Athens became famous for its excellent Oil (2): The 
Profits that accrued from thence fuggefted a Projeft of 
reclaiming the People from Piracy, to apply them, 
folely to the Culture of the Ground. The more ef¬ 
fectually ro promote this Defign, they invented a Fa¬ 
ble, (which was the ancient Way of propofing any 
Thing to the Populace) wherein Neptune was fup- 
pofed to have been overcome by Minerva , who, even 
in the Judgment of the great Gods, had made a more 
ufefui Difcovery than Neptune . This Fable was 

compofed in the ancient Language of the Country, 
which was the Phrygian , blended with feveral Phe~ 
nician Words: And as in thefe two Languages the fame 

Vol. II. X Word 

. • 

(a) Father Tournemine, Journal de Trevoux, January 170S, 

{1} Zantb f An Qlive-tree, (2) See Herodotus. 
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Word fignifies a Horfe and a Ship (1), thofe who 
interpreted this Fable, took the Word in the former 
Signification, and fubftituted a Horfe in Place of a 
Ship, which was the Emblem of the Fable, whofe 
End was to reclaim the People from Piracy. Had 
it. not been for this Miftake, adds that learned Father, 
would Neptune have got the Name of Ippius (2), 
and would they ever have made a Horfeman of the 
God of the Sea ? Or, to fay it in a Word with 
Vojfm (3), it was a Cornell between the Seamen, 
who owned Neptune for their Head, and the Peo¬ 
ple who Gded with the Senate governed by Minerva , 
that gave Rife to the Fable. The People, by the 
Judgment of the Areopagus , carry’d it, and the 
Country Life was preferred to that of the Pirates j 
which made them fay Minerva had got the better 
of Neptune. 

How probable loever thefe Explications appear, 

L am of Opinion that a more natural one may yet be 
given, fuch a one as may fuit with the other Fables, 
that are of a fimilar Kind; for this Quarrel among the 
Gods is not the only one that Antiquity mentions. 
Paufanias tells us the Corinthians alledged that 
the Sun and Neptune had a Cornell for their Coun¬ 
try, much like this between Neptune and Minerva for 
Athens , and that they chofe Briareus to decide the 
Difference, who adjudged the Illhmus to Neptune, 
and the Promontory which commands the City to 
the Sun; and. from that Time Neptune continued in 

Pofiefllon of the Illhmus. 

* 

The Jrgives , according to the fame Author (4), 
had.anotber Fable among them, conform to thefe two 
now related. Neptune , they faid, had flooded a great 
Part of their Lands, when the River Jnaebus and 
the other Arbiters pronounced Sentence that the 
Country ought to belong to Juno and not to Nep~ 
tune . Juno upon this pray’d Neptune to flop the 
Inundation the. God granted her Requeft, and at 

the 

(i) Confult the Place now cited. (*} 'InreCf, a Horfeman. 

(3) De. Idol. L x. c. 15. (4,) Loc. cit.c. zz. 
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the Place where the Waters of the. Sea retired, the 
Argives, in Commemoration of this Event, built a 
Temple to Neptune, whom they furnamed Procly- 
Jltus (*). Thus! am of Opinion that thefe and the 
like Fables, which the fame Author fpeaks of, refer 
to the introduction of the Worlhip of thole Gods 
into thole Countries, and to the Oppofition that was 
made upon that Occafion. A rbiters were then chofen, 

and that God whofe Worlhip was eftablilh’d in Pre¬ 
ference to the other, was reckoned to have gained 
the Victory: Which is plainly the Cafe, efpecially 
in the two firft Examples. Thus the Athenians who 
at firft preferred Agriculture to maritime Commerce, 
paid more Honour to Minerva than to Neptune s 
and the Corinthians fituated between two Seas, pre¬ 
ferred the Worlhip of Neptune to that of Apollo , 
that is maritime Commerce, to the fine Arts and 

Sciences. 


This was not the only Conteft that Minerva had. 
Arachne the Daughter of Union , of the City Colophon , 
difputed with her the Glory of Working better than- 
fhe in Cloth and Tapeftry. The Challenge was 
accepted; and the Goddefs feeing the Work of her 
Rival exquifitely beautiful, threw the Shuttle at het 
Head, which fo provoked Arachni that Ihe hanged 
herfelf in Spight; but the Gbds in Pity transformed 
her into the Spider, as we are told by Ovid (2), 
Bochart thinks this Fable has' no other Foundation 
but the Word Arach, which figniffes to Spin, and 
tells us that the Scripture ufes the fame Word to fig- 
nify the Webs which that InfeCt works ■, but with 
due Refpedt to that learned Author, we may -Well 
fuppofe that the Vanity of an ingenious female Ar- 
tiff who had pretended to furpafs Minerva herfelf, and 
her having come to a tragical End had given a ban* 
die to the Invention of the Fable now^related. Plinj 
( 3) who gives the Hiftory of Arachne, faysftie'hang'a 
herfelf, without telling the Reafoii of her Deibair. 

X 2 The 


(1) From the Greek Word to dry up, 

(2) Met.L. 1. (5) fo 11. c. *4- 
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The Conteft of this Goddefs with Tirefias was 
very loon ended. He having had the Prefumption 
to look upon her when fhe was bathing herfelf, was 
deprived by her of the Ufe of Sight, as lhall be 
faid in the fixrh Volume. 

I lhall dwell but little upon the Adventure between 
Vulcan and Minerva , itfuffices to obferve that he 
by Jupiter’s own Permifiion, having offered Vio¬ 
lence to her, met with fuch flout Refiftance, that tho* 
he became the Father of EriUhomus by her, yet her 
Chaflity did not fuffer (i ). The Goddefs having 
taken the Infant who was lame and deformed, 
fliut him up in a Balket, and gare the Daughters 
of Cecrops the Charge of nurfing him ; but I fhall 
explain this Fable in the fixth Volume, when I come 
to fpcak of that Prince. 

It only now remains that I fpeak of the Names 
that were given to this Goddefs, and of the Manner 
in which fhe was reprefented. 

Thefe Names fhe derived either from her Qualities, 
or the Places where fhe was worfhip’d. That of 
Alalcomene given her by Homer , was derived accord¬ 
ing to fome, from the Name of him who had erecled 
her Statue, or, according to others, from her giving 
Afflftance to her Favourites, as to Hercules , whofe 
great Prote&refs Ihe was againft Juno: And it was, 
according to Paufanias (2) in the Attitude of a Wo¬ 
man ready to defend that Heroe, fhe was reprefented 
by die Megareans in the Statue of her which they 
had placed in the Temple of Olympian Juf iter. 
She was called Mufica, or -the Mufician, a Name 
given her from the Statue of her which Demetrius 
made,. where the Serpents of the Gorgon , when they 
were ftruck, refounded like a Lute. The Name of 
fT ntcnea, or Tritogenia , came from the River Triton, 
near which fhe was born, and where Ihe had been 
ften for the firft Time. That of Gigantophontis , 
from the Aid fhe had given Jupiter againft the 
Giants. That of Par them a, becaufe Ihe preferred 

her 


(1) Paul. inAtt. 


(2) In Eliac. 
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her Virginity •, that of Ceefia y becaufe Ihe was Bhie- 
ey’d: She was called Ippia 5 that is to fay the female 
Cavalier, and then fhe was taken for the Daughter of 
Neptune ; Stbenias , or Robuft ; Poliucbos or Polias , 
as you would fay the Patronefs of the City ; this is 
the Name fhe went by at Athens f and it is to be feen 
upon a Medal of that City, as to which you may 
confult a DifTertation in the Memoirs-of the Academy 
of the Belles. Lettres (1). Under this fame Name 
fhe had a Statue at Athens , according to Strabo , all 
of Ivory, done by Phidias . She bore likewife 
the lame Name in the other Cities where /he was 
fpecially worlhip’d. She was called Eliotes , for 
Reafons to be given when we come to the Hiftory 
of Euro pa \ Coriphagena , becaufe fhe fprung from 
Jupiter's Brain ; this Epithet is given to her by 
Plutarch . She was denominated Lyndia , from the 
City of that Name in the Ifland of Rhodes ; Ergane , 
or the Inventrefs, becaufe to her was aferibed the 
Invention of ieveral Arts, fince befidesthat of the 
Art of War, Lucian aferibes to her that of Archi¬ 
tecture ; the Art of Spinning, of making Cloth, Ta- 
peftry. Silk and Woollen Stuffs, isalfo aferibed to her 
by the Ancients. In fine, fhe was reckoned the firft 
who had taught to plant and cultivate the Olive. She 
is alfo honoured with the Invention of Chariots and 
of the Ufe of Trumpets and the Flute, (Sc. 

A great many other Names of this Goddefs are¬ 
te be found in Panfanias and Lylio Geraldi , who may 
be confulted ; ? tis enough that I have explained the 
Chief of them. 

Minerva, is commonly reprefented with a Helmet 
on her Head, a Pike in one Hand, and a Buckler 
in the other, with the Egis upon her Bread. The 
Egis, according to die Etymology of the Word, 
was a Goats Skin that ferved for a Cuirafs to the 
Goddefs, whereon was engraved the Head of Me- 
dufa (2). Minervefts Helmet is differently figured 

X 3 upoh 

(1) Tom, 3 . (2) Sec the Hiftory of Perfect. 
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upon the Monuments we have now extant, as may 
be fcen in ihe Antiquaries 9 but Paufanias is the only 
one I know who fays (i) that the Elians furmounted 
the Helmet with a Cock, becaufe that Animal is very 
courageous, or becaufe it was confecrated to her 
under the Name of ErganL Paufanias in his At- 
ticks Ipeaks of a Statue of Minerva with a Sphinx in 
the Middle of her Helmet, and Griffins on either 
Side» In a Medal belonging to the Queen of Sweden's 
Cabinet, the fame Helmet is furmounted with a 
Chariot and four Horfes; in another from the Ca¬ 
binet of M. Maffei , is a Serpent, or Dragon with 
winding Spires, marching before her. *Tis thought 
that this is probably the Minerva Polias 9 worftip’d 
on the Athenian Rock, which was kept by a Dragon; 
befides we know that the Animals confecrated to 
this Goddefs were the Dragon and the Owl. Accor¬ 
dingly we fee, on Numbers of Minerva's Statues, 
Dragons upon her Helmet and Bread-plate, as alfo 
the Owl upon leveral Medals of her: In the Cabinet 
of M. de la CbauJJe , is a Minerva holding in the left 
Hand a Rod wreathed about with a Serpent, fuch 
as is to be feen in the Images of Efculapius , and 
which was the Emblem of Medicine : Montfancon (2) 
was in the Right to fay, that this was Minerva Medic a 9 
who had a Temple, or a Pantheon at Rome . She 
was alfo worfhip’d among the Greeks under the 
Nameof Hygieia^ which fignifies Medic a ^ or Goddefs 
of Health. But I have no mind to explain all the 
Monuments we have of this Goddefs, nor all the Sin¬ 
gularities that therein occur, thefe I leave to the An¬ 
tiquaries. 

I muft not however forget that the Inhabitants of 
Teutbisi a Village of Arcadia , had, according to 
Paufamas (3), a Statue of Minerva , wherein the 
Goddels was reprefented with a Wound in the Thigh, 
for which this Reafon is given. “ Near to mjoa^ fays 
44 that Author, there is a Village named Teulhis, 
44 anciently it was a City, which as we are told, 

44 raifed 
(3) In Arcad. 


(1) In Eliac. 


(2} Dianmn*. 
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“ raifed Troops at its own Expence for the Siege of 
“ Troy, and fent them under the Command of a 
“ particular Captain named Teutbis, others fay, Or- 
« nytbus : This Captain, while the Greeks were de* 
“ tained in Aults by contrary Winds, quarrelled 
«« with Agamemnon, and would needs return with 
“ his Arcadians. They add that Minerva having 
“ affumed the Similitude of Melas, the Son of Ops, 
« endeavoured to diffuade Teuthis from hisPurpofe; 
“ that teuthis tranfported with Anger, ftruck the 
“ Goddefs with his Javelin ; and wounded her in the 
“ Thigh ; after which he fet out with his Troop, but 
“ upon his coming home had a Vifion, where he 
“ thought he faw Minerva pointing him to her 
“ Wound *, the Effcfl; of which was that he inftantly 
“ fell into a languifhing Diftemper, whereof he died; 
“ that the Land where he dwelt was curfed, and for 
“ that Reafon was the only Canton of Arcadia which 
“ produced no kind of Fruit. Afterwards the In* 
“ habitants came to confult the Oracle of Dodona % 
“ who advifed them to appeafe the Goddefs; with 
“ this Intention they erefted to her a Statue, where 
“ (he is reprefented with a Wound in the Thigh: 
“ I have feen that Statue, one of the Thighs has ftill 

a Ligature of a purple Colour.” 

I faid Minerva appeared almoft always upon the 
Monuments we have now extant, with her Egis; 
and (hall now give the Reader a more particular 
Explanation of this Piece of Armour. 

Tho’ this Word in its natural Signification figni- 
fies a fhe-goat, and the Egis is commonly thought to 
have been the Skin of that Animal, yet fome Authors 
are perfuaded that it was that of a Monfter named 
Egis , that vomited Fire, and is faid to have made 
vaft Havock of old, in Phrygia , Phenicia , Egypt and 
Libya. This Monfter Minerva deftroyed, and wore 
its Skin upon her Buckler (1). There fhe alfo had 
engraved the Gorgon's Head, entwined with Serpents; 

X 4 and 


(1) Diod, L. 3. c. 35- 
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and this dreadful Buckler made all who looked upon 
it to quake and tremble (a). 

Anciently all the Bucklers of the Gods, efpecially 
that of Jupiter, covered with the Skin of the Goat 
that had fuckled him, and whofe Name he took ( i) 
were called Egides; but from the Time of Minerva’s 
Victory, this Name was appropriated to her Buckler 
alone. ’Tis probable that Minerva deflroyed fome 
famous Robber who laid Wafte the Country* and that 
this gave Rife to the Fable. But as the Greeks had 
always fabulous Reafons to alledge for their ancient 
Ceremonies, I choofe rather as to this Article to rejy on 
Herodotus (2), who fays the Greeks borrowed from 
the Libyans , the Habit and Buckler with which they 
adorn Minerva , who is very much honoured in that 
Country, efpecially about the Lake Triton, where fhe 
is thought to have been born. The very Name of 
Egis fufficiently denotes that this Sort of Buckler came 
from Libya , where the Inhabitants wear upon their 
Cloaths Skins of Goats drefs’d, which the Greeks 
name Egides. But as they pretended their Coun¬ 
try was the Birth Place of Minerva , to obfeure 

the Tradition which fet forth that her Worfhip had 
come from Egypt and Libya , whence Cecrops had 
brought it, they invented the Fable concerning this 
Monfter, and the Victory pf the Goddefs. Hear how 
Homer paints this formidable Egis (3), 46 Minerva 
the Daughter of Jupiter jEgiocbus , fheathes herfelf 
“ in Armour; her Shqulders fixe covers with the Egis, 
“ the tremendous Egis , encompafled r.ound with 
Terror , phCos ; Hijcord , Force , Aajc»; Ajfault ? 

** Ifc/i: In the Middle was the Gorgon’s Head, the 
dire portent of Jupiter ’A ryioyju* the awful Egis- 
bearer . 



(a) Tho’ the Egis ordinarily %nifies the Buckler of Minerva, 
this Goddefs however frequently bears Medufah Head upon her 
Cuirafs. 

(i) L. a. (2) L. 4. (3) Hiad. 

* 
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Virgil the faithful Imitator of Homer, gives the 
following Defcription of it f 1). 

JEgidaque horrijicam , turbate Palladis arma , 
Certatimfquammisferpentum, attroque polibant, 
Connexofque angues, ipfamqiie in pettore Live 
Gorgona, defe&o vertentem lumina collo, 

B ELLON A. 

I have Already faid that Bellow , whom the Greeks 
ii.amed Enyo , was fometimes confounded with Pallas ; 
however in the better Authors of Mythology, they 
are often djftinguiJVd from one another. Accor¬ 
dingly Hefiod calls Bellona the Daughter of Phorcys 
and CetOy which was never faid of Minerva. Varro 
adds that fhe was the Sifter of Mars , and that lhe 
was anciently named Duelliona (a)-, there are even 
Authors who make her his Wife. 

4 

The Poets vied with one another in painting her 
as a Warlike Divinity who prepared die Chariot and 
Horfes of Marsy when he fet out for War, as may 
be feen in Stalks (2); According to Virgil (3) 
this Goddefs armed with a Whip animated Warriors 
to the Battle. . 

Et fcijfa gaudens vadit Difcordia palld , 

$uam cum fanguineo fequitur Bellona flagello 5 
Or in Lucan's Stile (4): 

Sanguineum veluti qitatiens Bellona flagellum. 

She was reprefented, further, with her Hair dif- 
fhevelled, holding a Torch in her Hand. 

Ipfafacem qu aliens y ac flavam [anguine mylto 
Sparfa comaviy inedias acies Bellona per err at (5). 

Bellona had a Temple at Rome in the ninth Region, 
near the Porta Garment alls y and in that Temple the 

Senate 

(0 En. 1 ^. 8. 

(a) Thefe two Names Bellona , and Duelliona , originally Latin, 
differ not from one another, both of them fignifying the Goddefs 
of War. 

(z) Theb. L. 2. v. 1718, (3) En. 3 . 8. v. 703. 

(4.) Phars.l. 3. y. 568. (5) Sil. Jtal;Punic. 1 .5. v.221. 


' 
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Senate gave Audience to the Embafladors, who were 
not allowed to enter the City, as alfb to Generals who 
returned from War. At the Gate was a fmall Column 
called the Warlike Column , againft which they threw 
a Spear whenever they declared War. 

Ssrvius lays this Goddefs had her Rank among 
the Gods who were called Common , and was reckoned 
equal in Power to Mars* the God of War. The 
Priefb of Bslhma called Bellonarii, received their Prieft- 
hood by Incifions that were made upon their Thighs, 
the Blood whereof they received in the Palms of their 
Hands, as we learn from Tertullian ; but Eleanus 
Lamvridius, in the Life of Commodus (0, tells us 
this Jncifion was made in the Arm: Bellona fervientes 
vere exfeeare Brachtum -prezeepit^ jludio crudelitatis . 
Tbefe poor Wretches, after having thus drawn Blood 
from themfelves by thofe cruel Incifions, made a Sa¬ 
crifice of it to the Goddefs. This Cruelty in latter 
Times however was only counterfeited. Thefe Priefts 
were Fanaricks, who in their Fits of Enthufiafm 
predifted the taking of Towns, the Defeat of Ene¬ 
mies, and boded nothing but Blood and Havock; 
which makes Juvenal fay ( 2 ): 

- Sed Fanatic#* efiro 

PercuffuSy Bel Ion a , tuo divinat , &c. (a) 

The Worfhip of Betlona , tho* celebrated at Rome, 
was yet much more fo at Coman a: There were two 
principal CitiesoftbatName, where fhe was honoured 
with a peculiar Worfhip, as has been faid at more 
Length in the firft Volume. 

Bellona is reprefented upon fome Monuments, and 
upon the Medals of the Bruttians, together with 
Mars , araied with a Pike and Buckler; but *tis 
very difficult to diftinguifh her from Pallas, as has 
been laid in the firft Volume. 

GHAP, 


fi) C. 9. (2} Sat 4. v. 124. 

(a) Yea may confult Rofims, Ant. 
Cafaubcn upon Loptpridius % Lee. dr. 


and 
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the Hfiory of Mars and of Victory. 

mo Bellon'a and the Warlike Pallas ’tis natural 

JL to join the God of War. Mars , called Ares 
by the Greeks , was, according to Homer (i) and the 
other Greek Poets, the Son of Jupiter and Juno ; and 
’tis only among the Latin Poets we find the ridicu¬ 
lous Fable fetting forth that Juno , to be reveng’d on 
Jupiter for having got Minerva without her Concur¬ 
rence, had conceived Man by touching a Flower in a 
Meadow, which the Goddefs Flora had fhewed her: 

A Fidtion unknown to moft of the Ancients, and which 

• \ 

probably had only an allegorical Meaning, which it 
would be very needlefs to dive into; or which was 
invented, as an ancient Mythologift pretends (,i) t 
only upon Account of Marsh ferocious Character, 
whom they could not conceive to be the Son of fp 
polite a Prince as Jupiter. ’Tis true Apollodorus 
fays in his Bibliotheca, that Juno brought forth Mars , 
without the Affiftance of a Man j but he fays nothing 
of the Reft of the Fable. 

Whatever be in it, Lucian informs us (3) that 
Juno gave the young Mars to be educated by Priapus , 
who according to the fame Author, was one of the 
Titans, or of the Idcei Daftyli who taught him 
Dancing and other Exercifes, as the Preludes of 
War; and that of a ruftick and clumfy God he 
made him a great Captain (a). The Bythinians, adds 
the Author now quoted, tell us that this was the 
Reafon why the Tithe of the Spoils confecrated to 
Mars, ufed to be offered to Priapus. 

If 

(1) II. L. 1. (a) Bscuta, Gen. of the Gods, L. 19. 

(3; Dial, of the Dance. 

(As Mythology varies a great deal as to thefe ancient Fic¬ 
tions, feyeral Authors alledge it was Mars who taught Prhpfis 
Dancing and War. Accordingly Homer gives Mars the' Epithet x£r 
Dancer. 
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If we would fully unravel the Hiftory of this God, 
we muft diftinguifh feveral Princes of his Name, 
The firft, to whom Diodorus attributes the Invention 
of Arms, and die Arc of marfhalling Troops in Bat¬ 
tle, is undoubtedly Belus whom the Scripture calls 
Nimrcd, that mighty hunter before the Lord (1), who, 
after having praftifed his Skill upon wildBeafts, turned 
it againft: Men *, and having fubdued a great Number 
of them, declared himfelf their King. JuJlin afcribcs 
to Ninus, and the Chronicle of Alexandria to Thut as, 
one of his Defendants, what Diodorus Siculus fays of 
Belus, We learn from Hyginus (2 ) that the Name 
of Belus was given to that ancient King becaufe he 
was the firft who waged War with Animals (a ), 

The fecond Mars was an ancient King of Egypt: 
The third was King of Thrace named Odin, who fig- 
nalized himlelf fo much by his Valour and Con^ 
quefts, that he was promoted by that Warlike Peo¬ 
ple ro the Honours cf being their God of War, and 
this is he whom they call the Hyperborean Mars . 
This undoubtedly is he whom Paufanias makes ( 3 ) 
to have been nurfed by a 2 hracian Woman named 
Tbero, who was perhaps his Mother. 

The fourth is called the Mars of Greece , furnamed 
Ares-, the fifth and'laftis the Mars of the Latins, 
who enter’d into the Prifon of Rhea Sylvia, and begac 
upon her Romulus and Remus : And this was Amu - 
Hus Numitor*s Brother. In fine the Name of Mars 
was given to moft warlike Princes, and every Coun-r 
try valued itfelf on having one, as well as a Hercu¬ 
les . Accordingly we find one among the Gauls un¬ 
der the Name of Hefus ; and'that ancient People, if 
we may believe Lucan, and after him Laftanlius (b) 
facrificed to him Human Viftims (cl 

We 

(1) Gea c. 5. (2) Fak 274, 

(a) Belus a Belluis ; but are we to rely upon a Latin Etymology 
derived from a Word that to be lure has no Relation to it ? 

(3) In Lacon. 

(h) Galii Hejstm & Teutaterx jSafiguine humano placabant Deos, 
La& 1.1. c. 21. 

( r) Et quibas immitis placatur (anguine csefo 

Tatates, horrenfque feris altaribus Hefus. Pharf, 1 . 1. 
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We find him alfo among the Scythians, who ho¬ 
noured him under the Figure of a Sword, and among 
the Perfians , under the Name of Orion, who, if we 
may credit Voffius (i ), was the fame with Nimrod, 
whofe name was changed at the Time of his Deifica¬ 
tion. In fine, Julian the Apoftate makes mention of a 
Mars of Edejfa, furnamed Azifus (2). 

The Greeks threw into the Hiftory of their Mars the 
Adventures of all thofe I have now named. What 
we know particularly concerning him is the Adventure 
that happened to him with Allirrotius the Son of Nep¬ 
tune. That young Prince, as we learn from Apollo- 
dorus (3), Paufanias (4), Denwflhencs and Plutarch, 
being in love with Alcippe, the Daughter of Mars, 
but not being able to gain her Affe&ion, offered Vio¬ 
lence to her, which fo highly incenfed her Father 
againft the prefumptuous Youth, that he put him to 
Death. Neptune , enraged for the Death of his Son, 
had Mars fummoned in Judgment, and the graveft 
Athenians being affembled upon fo ferious an Affair, 
declared him innocent; and acquitted him in the ufual 
manner. The Place where this famous Judgment 
was pronounced, was called the Areopagus, a Name 
formed from that of Mars named Ares, and the Word 
Pegos, becaufe the Affembly was held upon an Emi¬ 
nence •, or, which comes to much the fame, from 
Aplit ordyos, Martis Rapes, the Rock of Mars s and 
this, by the by, is the Origin of the famous Tribunal 
of Areopagus, fo known afterwards. 

This celebrated Event, which makes a confulera- 
b!e Era in the Greek Hiftory, happened according to 
the Chronicle of Paros, under the Reign of Cranaus, 
that is, in the Year 1560. before Jefus Chrift (a)i 
As they ieldom wrote the Tranfa&ions of thofe early 
Times without fome Embellilhments, it was given 
out that Mars had been abfolved by the Judgment of 
the twelve great Gods, becaufe the Judges employ’d' 

» in 

(1) De Idol. 1 .1. c. 16. (2) Orat. (3} BibL 1 . 3. 

_ (4) la Atticis. 

(*) See the Interpreters of this Chronicle. 
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in his Pro cefc wefe in N umber twelve, chofen from 
the firft Families in Athens. 

w 

Servius gives another Account of this Adventure ; 
bur he grants that it gave fife to the Ereftion of th6 
Court of Areopagus. Allirrotius , according to that 
Author, to avenge the Defeat of his Father, whoni 
Minerva had got the better of, refblv'd to cut down 
all the Olive-Trees round about Athens , becaufe they 
were .onfecrated to that Goddefs; but the Ax: having 
drop’d out of his Hand, he was wounded By it, and 
died fome time after. Neptune his Father accufed the 
God Mars , his Enemy, of his Son’s Death ; but he 
was abfolved by the Judgment of the Areopagus. 

The Poet Efcbylus muft have been ignorant of theft 
two Traditions, when he compofed his Tragedy of 
the Eumenides, fince he makes Minerva' fay that the 
Place where the Court of Areopagus was held, had 
got that Name when the Amazons had offered Victims 
there to the God Mars ; and that the firft Caufe try’d 

there was that of Orefies \ but wc know from Apollodo - 
Ties (i ) 9 that Cephalus had been judged there long be¬ 
fore, and condemned to perpetual Exile, tho* the 
Murder of Procris his Wife had been involuntary ; 
and that Dedalus , for having flung his Nephew Talus 
from the Top of the Citadel of Minerva , after having 
been in like manner condemned there, was-obliged to 
fly to Minors Court, as fhall be laid in his Hiftory. 
Now Cephalus and Dedalus lived before the Trojan 
War, and Orefie?% Acquittance was not till after the 
taking of that City. 

Amobius, when he is proving to the Pagans that 
the Mars ot Greece was only a deify’d Man, acquaint^ 
us with feveral Particularities of his Hiffory. He re* 
proaches them in the firft place with knowing that he 
was bom at Sparta, or according to others, in the 
Extremities of Thrace; that he had* lived thirteen 
Months in Arcadia in a Prifbn, where the Aloides 
kept him in Confinement ( 2); that in Caria Dogs 

were 

(1) Bibl. I. 3. (z) See the Hifiory of the infemil Hegiots, 
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were facrificed to him, and among thd Scyihiatd 
Afles (a). 

It only remains now that we explaih the Names 

which the Ancients gave to this God, wfidfe Hiffory 
we are now upon. The preeh call’d him Ares, Mf r 
chief, , becaufe of the Ills which flow from Warkit 
’tis probable that this Namecomes fram the Hebrew 
Arits , which imports ftrong, terrible. The Latins 
derived their N ame of Mars from Mares, Males , be¬ 
caufe Men are employ’d in War. They called him 
likewife Gradivus & Quirims, between which Names 
they put this Diftinftion, that the former exprefled 
Mars in time of War, and the other in time of Peace. 
They had even two Temples dedicated to this Djvinity 
under thefe two Titles, the one in the City, and the 
other without the Gates. The Romans, in Romuln/s 
Apotheofis, gave the firft King of Rome the Name of 
gtuirinus, to fapport the 'Fable of his Birth, which 

made him pals for the Son of Mars. We learn from 
Dionyfus of Halicarnajfus (,i) that the Sabines gave the 
fame Name to theirGod and'tfio’he is doubt¬ 

ful whether it was Mars liimfelf, yet as that Author 
adds that the fame People called a Spear Cures, whence 
the Latins formed the Name of Quirinus, 'tis very 
probable that rhefe two Divinities were the fame, 
and that the Spear among them was his Symbol, as 
the Sword among th t Scythians. The. fame Sabines , 
according to the Teftimony of Varro, called Mars 
Mamercus, which Name was’ afterwards given to the 
Family Emilia. The name of Enyalius, was derived 
to him from Bellona, and feems to confirm the Opi¬ 
nion of thofe who will have her to have been his Mo¬ 
ther. That <ff Tburius, denotes his. Impetuofity in 
Battle. 

The 

(a) Quii Spartanum fuifle’ Martem, nonne Epicharmus autor 
vefter \ Quis in Thraciae finibus procreatum, non Sophocles Atri- 
cus ■■ Quis meniibus in Arcadia tribus & decern vin&um f 

Non Miloiluminis films ? Quis ei Canes a Curibus, quis a Scythis 
afinos immolari ? Non principaliter cum cxteris Apollodoms ? Quis 
dum genitalibus infultat alienis, hxfifie inlaqueis involutum, non 
commentarii veftri, non Seen* ? Arnob. 1 . 4. adver. Gent, 

(i) L.z. 
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The Greeks and Latins often gave Mars the Epithet* 
of Common God, as may be feen in Homer , Cicero , 
and in Servius upon the eight Eneid; and ftis to be 

obferved that this Appellation was given to the Gods 

who equally favoured both Parties. The Romans 
and the other Latin Nations'gave him alfo the Name 
of Pater , Father , He was likewife ftiied Syhejiris , 
and was invoked according to Cato , for the Prefer- 
vation of the Fruits of the Field. The ancient Latins 
called him Salifubfulus , from the warlike Dances, as 
lhall be faid afterwards when we come to his Priefts. 
Sometimes he got the Epithet of C<ecus, as you may 
fee in Virgil, Ceco Marie refiftunt. We find in Ho¬ 
mer that of refifting, and in other Poets that of Cori- 
thaix , as you would fay waving his Helmet; of 

SanguhiGritis, Cnidelis , ierribilis , &c. Epithets which 
perfeftly agreed to his h a raft er. 

A great many Fables were delivered relating to 
this God, which will not detain us long, their Senfe 
being eafily difcovered ; as when it was faid that his 
Chariot was drawn by Bellona ; that his Horfes en- 
gendred by Boreas and Erynnis , were called Ferror 
and Dread ; that he was wounded at the Siege of 
Troy by Diomede -, that upon his Cuirafs were feveral 
Monfters reprefented \ that the Ornaments of his 
Helmet were Fury and Wrath ; that Fame was his 
Harbinger wherever he came j and that Fury marched 
before him, &c. 

Tho’ Mars was woribip’d in feveral Places, yet 
no where was he in fo high Veneration as at Rome, 
where he had feveral Temples, among which that 
dedicated to him by Augufrus after the Battle of 
Philippi , under the Name of Mars the Avenger, was 
one of the mod celebrated. Among the facerdotal 
Colleges, that of the Salii, the Priefts of Mars, 
who were fet apart for keeping the Anciiia, or facred 
Bucklers, owed its Inftitution to Numa Pompilius , 
who rounded it upon an Occafion related by Dionyjm 
of Halicarnafhis . 


A 
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A Shield having fallen from Heaven, the Haruf- 
pices were confulted about this Prodigy, and they 
anfwered, that the Empire of the World was deftinea 
to that City, where this Shield was preferved; Numa 
Pompilius , for fear of its being Hole away, ordered 
feveral to be made quite fimilar, that the true one 
might not be known, and put them all in the Temple 
of Mars. Plutarch adds, 44 That King Numa fore- 
“ told Wonders as to that Buckler, which he faid he 
44 had learned from Egeria and the Mufes. This An- 
44 ciliuviy faid he, was fent for the P refervation of the . 
44 City, and defigned to be kept with eleven others 
4 4 of the fame Figure and of the fame Size, that the 
c4 Difficulty of knowing it might prevent its being 
“ ftollen away. Mamurius was he who forged thefe 
44 Shields, and had no other Recompence for his La- 
44 bour, but the Glory of the Workmanfhip.” 

Thanks to the Monuments now extant, for letting 
us know the Form of thefe Shields; and the Defcrip- 
tion given of them by the Author Iaft quoted comes 
neareft the Truth. They are arched, fays he, in 
Form of a Scollop Shell, and therefore not quite 
round ; they would rather be Oval did not the Arch¬ 
ing on both Sides put them out of that Form : Their 
greateft Length appears to be two Foot and a Half. 

Numa Pompilius reftri&ed the Number of the Salii 
to twelve, Tullus Hojlilius doubled that Number, as 
well as that of the An cilia. To conclude, the Cere¬ 
mony of carrying thefe Shields in the publick Fefti- 
vals, was performed in this Manner. They were re¬ 
moved from their Place, and the carried them 
in Proceflion thro* the City, leaping, dancing, and 
finging Verfes that had a Relation to the Solemnity. 
The Feftival lafted thirteen Days, and began on the 
Calends of March , Mars's Month. During that.whole 
Time no Affair of great Confequence was allowed to 
be done, fuch as marrying, undertaking a Journey,, 
or a military Expedition : Which Cuftom was rcli- 
giouQy obferved in the moft early Times; but after¬ 
wards it was fomewhat abated. 

Vol. II. Y The 
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The ancient Monuments reprefent Mars in a pretty 
uniform Manner under the Figure of a Man armed 
with a Helmet, a Pike and a Shield, fometimes 
naked, fometimes with the military Drefs, even with 
a Cloak about his Shoulders: Sometimes bearded; 
but for the moft part without a Beard; fometimes, 
in fhort, with the Rod of Command in his Hand. 
Mars the Conqueror appears carrying a Trophy, 
and Mars Gradivus is reprefented in the Attitude of a 
Man walking with a quick pace. Sometimes he has 
upon hisBreaft the Egis with Medufa's Head. 

The Scythians* as has been faid in explaining their 
Gods, worfhip’d Mars under the Form of a Sword; 
and the Romans , according to the Teftimony of 
Varro quoted by Clemens Alexandrians , reprefented 
him under that of a Spear, before they had found out 
the Art of giving a human Figure to their Statues \ 
a Cuftom which they learned from the Sabines. 

V I C T 0 R r. 

To Mars and Bellona we Hull join Viftory ( i), 
an imaginary Being whereof the Greeks had made a 
Divinity, whom Hefiod makes to be the Daughter of 
Styx and Pallas , or of Acheron if we may believe 
Phurnuius. The Ancients add that {he affifted Mi¬ 
nerva in the Battle of the Giants. Paufanias informs 
us that this Goddefs had feveral Temples in Greece , 
and Titus Livius fpeaks of thofe which fhe had at 
Rome. When the Romans brought from Pejfinus 
the Phrygian Goddefs , they carried her Statue into 
the Temple of Viftory, till they got one of her own 
built for her. But the Temples fhe had at Rome were 
not the mod ancient ones of Italy, fince Dionyfms of 
Halicarnajfus informs us that the Arcadians upon their 
Arrival in that Country, erefted one to her upon 
the Aventine Mount. Sylla , according to Cicero, in- 
ftituted Games in Honour of this Goddefs. 

Viftory, as appears from Medals and Marbles, was 
always reprefented with Wings, flying thro’ the 

aerial 


(i) The Greeks called her 
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aerial Regions, and holding a Crown in her Hand, 
or a Palm; But the Egyptians reprefented her under 
the Figure of an Eagle, a Bird always vi&orious in 
the Combats it has with the Reft. The Romans in 
reprefenting her, fometimes ufed the Laurel, or Palm- 
Branch* Sometimes itie was to be feen mounted on 
a Globe, to teach us that Ihe rules over all the Eardi 5 
and thus it is Ihe appears upon the Medal? of the 
Emperors, becaufe they reckoned themfelves the 
Matters of the World, When they would defign a 
naval Battle, Ihe was drawn mounted on the Prow of 
a Ship, and when Ihe holds a Bull by the Muzzle, 
it points out the Sacrifices that were offered after' 
any Advantages won. 

This Goddefs had feveral Names given to her, 
as all the other Gods of Pag an i/m. Plutarch tells us, 
that the Egyptians called her Napthe , without let¬ 
ting us know the Signification of this Name. The 
Sabines , as we learn from Varro, called her Vacuna % 
and from this Name came the Feftival which the 
Ancients called Vacunalia . The Greeks gave her the 
Epithet of which imports without Wings ; 

and Pdufanias lays the Athenians reprefented her 
thus to induce her to fix her Refidence with them. 
A Viftory at whofe Wings were burnt with a 
Clap of Thunder, gave rife to a pretty Epigram: 
Rome great Queen of the World, thy Glory /hall never 
Fade , fince Victory now /tripp'd of her Wings , can 
never fly away . Pifo informs us that this Goddefs had 
the Name of Vilida ; and tho* feveral Etymologies of 
this Word be given, I hold to that which derives it 
from voce Icetari , to jhoutfor Joy , becaufe of the Joy 
that aceompany’d the Sacrifices offered to her. 

It will be eafy to' underftand the Epithets that were 
given her, luch as Eteralced which Homer makes ufe 
of, to intimate that fhe inclined to both Sides 5 
that of Prapes and Vducris , to denote her Swiftnefs; 
that of Caligena given her by Varro, becaufe Victory 
comes from Heaven, arid fo of the Reft. 

Y 2 In 


* 
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In fine, it appears from the Ancients that no.bloody 
thing was offered to her in Sacrifice, but only the 
Fruits of the Earth. 

CHAP. XI. 

The Sftory of Venus, Cupid, Pfyche, and 

the Graces. 

T Here are few Subjefts in fabulous Antiquity on 

which the Wits of Greece gave more Scope to 
their Imagination, than what I am to treat of in this 
Chapter *, and confcquently there is none wherein 
they have more obfcured the ancient and true Tra¬ 
dition. Hefiod makes Venus fpring from the Foam 
of the Sea, and from the Blood of the manly Parts of 
Ccelus which Saturn had thrown into the Sea. From 
this hideous Mixture fprung, as this Poet tells us, 
the moft charming of the Goddeffes, in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cyikera , whence fhe came into Cyprus . 
The Flowers fprung up under her Steps; and ac- 
company’d by her Son Cupid , by Sports and Smiles, 
and all the wanton Train of Love, Ihe became the 
Author of Joy and Happinefs both to Gods and 
Men. The Poets getting hold of this agreeable 
Idea, vy’d with one another who fhculd refine moft 
upon the Defcription of this Goddefs: The Painters 
and Sculpters imitated the Poets, and the Goddefs 
always appeared accompany^ with whatever is lovely 
in Nature. tc Look with Attention upon this Venus, 
“ the Work of the fkilful Apelles , fays Aniipater of 
“ Sidon : See how that excellent Mafter has expreft 
66 to the Life that watery Foam, which flows down 
cc her Hands and Hair, without hiding any of their 
ct Graces: Accordingly no fooner had Pallas furveyed 
“ her Charms, than flie thus addreffed herfelf to 
“ Juno : Let us refign, O Juno, let us refign to this 
<c rifing Goddefs alhhe Prize of Beauty.” 


This 
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This ancient Tradition, which makes Venus fpring 
from the Sea, was beft received in Greece^ andalmoft 
all the other Poets have followed it. Homer , how¬ 
ever, of no lefs Antiquity and full as good Authority 
as Hefiod , has followed another, fince according to 
him Venus is the Daughter of Jupiter and Dione. If 
we may rely upon Cicero, there were four Venus's. 
The firft was the Daughter of Ccelus and the Day. 
The fecond was fhe who fprung from the Sea-foam, 
the Mother of Cupid. The third was the Daughter of 
Jupiter and Dim \ this is the Wife of Vulcan and 
Mars's Miftrefs, by whom he had Attferos or the 
Counter-Cupid . In fine the fourth was Aft arte, bom 
at Tyrus in Pbenicia , who wedded Adonis (a). 

Pluto, in his Banquet, allows only two, the one 
the Daughter of Ccelus, and the other of Jupiter . 

Sure I am, fays that Author, fpeaking or two 
“ Cupids , no Body is ignorant that Venus is never 
46 without Cupid j but becaufe there are two Venus's 
<c there muft be two Cupids . Now who can deny 
that there are two Venus's ? Is there not that ancient 
cc Venus, the Daughter ot Ccelus, whofe Mother is 
<c not known, and whom we call the celeftial Venus ; 
“ and that other modern Venus, the Daughter of 
“ Jupiter and Dione whom we call the vulgar Ve- 
mis ?" 

Epimenides feems to acknowledge one different 
from thofe of Plato , fince he fays this Goddefs was 
the Daughter of Saturn and Eronyme . 

Paufanias diftinguifhes three of them: One Celeftial, 
who prefided over chafte Loves; one Terreftial, or 

popular, who was the Goddefs of Marriages; a third, 

whom they named Apoftrophia or the averting Venus , 
who banifh’d infamous Pafnons. “ The Thebans, 

Y 3 fays 

(a) Venus prima, Ccelo & die nata, cujus Elide Templum vi¬ 
dimus. Altera fpuma procreata, ex qua & Mercurio Cupidinem 
fecundum Natum accepimus. Tertia Jove nata & Dione, quie 
nupfit Vulcano; fed ex ea & Marte, natos Anteros dicitur. Quarta 
Syria, Tyroque concepta, qua? Aflarte vocatur, quam Adomdi 
iKipfiffe traditum ell. 
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‘‘ fays he, have alfo feveral Statues of Venus, and fo 
Ct ancient, that they pretend they were confecrated 
“ by Harmonia , and that they were made of the 
<c Beaks of thofe Ships that carry*d Cadmus ; which 
<c Beaks were of Wood and not of Iron. Be that as it 
<c will, one of thofe Statues is Venus Urania or the 
11 Celeftial; the other the vulgar Venus, and the 
third is the Venus Apoftrophia: Thefe Names were 
<c given them by Harmonia herfelf, to diftinguifli 
“ the three Sorts of Love; the one celeftial, that is 
“ to fay, chafte and detached from all fenfual 
Commerce ; the other vulgar, which is attached 
“ to Women, and corporeal Pleafures; the third, 
65 inordinate, which leads Men to Unions inceftuous 
cc and abominable. There was therefore a Venus 
“ called Apojlropbia or guardian Goddefs, becaufe to 
cc her Men addrefled their Prayers to be guarded 
“ from thofe irregular Defires.” But in another 
Place, this Author admits only two of them, the 
celeftial and the popular. 

Such is the Variety that we find among the an¬ 
cients with Refpect to Venus , which is indeed fo great, 
that it is impoOible to determine how many of them 
they acknowledged: For to fay with the Author of 
a Diflertation printed in the feventh Volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles Lettres (1), 
that their Number may be reduced to feven, is 
what cannot be maintained, fince here we have 
reckoned ten of them compleat, which ten could 
not however be brought down to feven, fhould we 
even unite thofe that ieem to be the fame. 

Among the Moderns, the celebrated Newton (2) 
feems to own no other Venus but Calycopis alone, the 
Mother of Eneas , and Daughter of Otrens King of 
Phrygia y whom Tboas furnamed Cinyras , married 
(a), and erefted Temples to her at Paphos , at Am a - 
thus in the Ifland of Cyprus , and at Byblos in Syria * 

inftituted 

(i) M. Fourmont the younger. (2) Chronology. 

( a) This Tboasy according to him, was the fame with Vulcan , 
which Opinion v/e lhall examine in the Hiftory of that God. 
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inftituted Priefts to her Honour, a facred Worfhip, 
and the fcandalous Feafts called the Orgies : For which 
Reafon Ihe got the Name of the Cyprian and Syrian 
Goddefs. This Author relies folely upon the Autho¬ 
rity of Tacitus (1): who thus fpeaks of her: “ We 
4C are told that Cinyras confecrated an ancient Temple 
<c to Venus of Papbos> the landing Place of this God- 
“ defs who fprung from the Foam of the Sea.” 
The Opinion of this Author, may well enough be 
reconciled to what Lattantius quotes from Euheme- 
' rush facred Hiftory, namely, that this was a Woman 
of Cyprus who by her Behaviour encouraged Gallan¬ 
try, and gave Rife to the Fable of Venus . 

’Tis not poffible to draw any rational Conclufion 
from what the Greeks fay of this Goddefs, fince all 
their Narrations are blended with Phyfiology, Mora¬ 
lity and Hiftory, They look upon Venus , fometimes 
as a debauched Woman, fometimes as a Goddefs: 
Now they will have her to be a Planet, and then 
one of the Paflions. Hence thofe figurative Expref- 
fions in Homer , Orpheus and other Poets, who fpeak- 
ing of the Power of Venus , fay it was Ihe that formed 
the World, and fubjefts Gods and Men to her Em¬ 
pire. 

*Tis certain feveral Perfons had the Name of 
Venus *, and without infilling upon the various Etymo¬ 
logies of the Name, fliould we hold to that of an 
ingenious Author (2) who derives it from Vmer y 
which in the Celtick Language fignifies/^zr, we may 
prefume it was given to nioft of the fine Women, 
elpccially when they became firmed for Gallantry as 
well as Beauty: But this Derivation is as little fup- 
ported as thofe which fetch it from venire, or conve - 
nire, fince they are only taken from the Latin Name 
of this Goddefs, a Name unknown to the Greeks who 
named her Aphrodite . 

, To give my Judgment of this Fable,. 1 reckon the 
Origine of it mull be traced ia Phenicia. And indeed 

Y 4 there 

(0 Hift. L. 2. c. 3. 

(2) Don Pezrom Ant. of the Language of the Celt*, 
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there never was another Venus worfhip’d among the 
Orientals but the Venus Celeftis , that is to fay the 

Planet of that Name, as has been faid in the firft 
Volume ; and Aftarte the Wife of Adonis , whofe 
Worfhip was intermix’d with that of the Planet, or 
which comes to the fame, that Syrian Venus , the fourth 
in Cicero , fo celebrated in Antiquity. The Pbenicians^ 
in conducing their Colonies into the Iflands of the 
Mediterranean Sea and into Greece , introduced thither 
the Worfhip of this Goddefs. They ftep’d firft in 
the Ifland of Cyprus , which lies next the Coafts of 
Syria ; and there the Worfhip of this Goddefs was 
generally received. From thence they went to Cy- 
ibera, an Ifle near the Continent of Greece: There 
the Greeks began to traffic with them, and to get 
fome Knowledge of their Religion ; and this is the 
Reafon of their giving out, that it was near this Ifland 
the Goddefs was feen for the firft Time, becaufe it 
was there they came to hear of her firft. A very con¬ 
vincing Proof that the Worfhip of Venus was efta- 
blifh’d in that Ifland, before it pafs’d into the Conti¬ 
nent, is that the Temple of Cythera was accounted 
the moft ancient of any that Venus had in Greece , 
as Paufanias remarks ( i). 

From Cythera the Worfhip of this Goddefs pafs’d 
into Greece \ and as thofe who had brought it thither 
came by Sea, the Greeks who endeavoured to give 
every thing a marvellous Drefs, fay fhe had fprung 
from the Sea, and gave her the Name of Aphrodite , 
a Word which imports Foam (a): This, no doubr, 
is the true Explication of this Fiction, and ’tis needlefs 
to fearch into it for any other Myftery. Here it is 
proper to make a tranfient Remark, that Hefiod is 
miftaken as to the Courfe which he makes that 

Goddefs 


(i) la Lac 

- fa) Arifictle give; another Derivation of the Word Aphrodite , 
and Did,miis thinics ihe was fo called upon Account of her Softncfs; 
bi't the one I have given is the molt natural, and is the fame, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch , with the Epithet of Saligena, which was given 
to that Goddefs, as having fprung from the Sea, whofe Water is 
Salt. 
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Goddefs take, when he brings her from Cythera 
into Cyprus , whereas it would be more natural.to 
have put the Cafe as it is, that (he came from that 
Ifland into Cythera , and from thence into Greece. 
We might add, in order to confirm this Ex¬ 
plication, that if the Greeks have given Venus both 
Sexes, it is, according to Selden (1), upon Account 
of the Fable of Dagon , or Atergatis y who was con¬ 
founded with Venus, and who among the Philiftines 
and Phenicians , was a Divinity who partook of both, 
Sexes. 

But will this Account enable us to explain what the 
Greek Poets have fabled concerning their Venus? As 
to that *tis not neceflary, nor indeed is it poflible to 
explain all that they have faid either in this or the 
other Fables. ’Tis well known, when they had 
the Management of a Subjeft, they embellilh’d it ac¬ 
cording to their Fancy. Thus they had heard of 
Afiartc 's having been paffionately in Love with Adonis 
(a) y and they took care to apply this Circumftance 
to their Venus. Nor did they {lop here; they con- 
fidered Love as the Son of this Goddefs, and gave 
her the three Graces for her Daughters. In fine, they 
form’d that Love-fyftem, whereof the Ideas have ferv- 
ed, in after Ages, to embellifh the Works of their 
Brother-poets. A young Virgin rifts out of the Foam 
of the Sea, and appears upon a Shell-fifh •, fhe fits 
down on Mount Cythera , where the Flowers fpring up 
under her Feet•, the Hours charged with the Care 
of her Education, conduct her to Heaven, where 
all the Gods, charmed with her Beauty, make Love 
to her i (he marches with Vulcan the mod deformed 
of all; fhe difgraces herfelf by her Gallantries with 
Mars and Mercury , by the one (lie .has Cupid (b), 

and 


(1) De Diis Syr. Syn. 2. c. 3. 

(a) I fay nothing here of this Fable which is fully explain’d 
in the Hiftory of the Fhenician Gods. Vol. III. B. 7. 

(h) This is Cupid II. for the firft, according to Hcf.od, was the 
Son of Chaos; or of the Night, according to Arijlophants ; or of 

the God of*Plenty, or the Goddefs of Poverty, if we believe 
Plato. 
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and by the other Anti Cupid ; Bacchus is her ’Squire; 
in fine, fire prefides over Marriages, and Gallantry 5 
and therefore has a myfterious Girdle given her, cal¬ 
led the Cefius of Venus , which not only makes her- 
felf amiable, but has Virtue to kindle the Flame of 
an extinguilb’d Pafiion (1), 

This was not all, they foifted into the Hiftory of 
the Goddefs Venus , mod of rfce celebrated Pieces of 
Gallantry. Some Beauty being furprifed in an In¬ 
trigue, gave Rife to the Adultery of Mars with Venus, 
and to the Stratagem of Vulcan ; and perhaps it 
will not be difagreeable to know the Origin of this 
Fable. Palczphatus (2) fays Sol the Son of Vulcan 
King of Egypt, defigning to put ftriftly in Execution 
the Law of his Father again# Adulterers; and having 
been informed that one of the Court-Ladies had an 
Intrigue with a Courtier, enter’d by Night into her 
Houle, and having furprifed her with her Gallant, 
punifh’d her feverely; which gain’d him the good¬ 
will of his People. ’Tis, fays that Author, the 
double-meaning of the Word Sol, that gave rife to 
the Fable which Homer fet forth to the Greeks under 
a Veil, and to which Ovid joins Refledions not very 
proper to raife an Abhorrence to Vice. 

I lay no great Strefs upon this Explication of 
P aleepbat us, who has often invented new Fables to 
explain the old ones. I fay the fame of that of Father 
Hardouin , no lefs ingenious than Angular. That 
learned Jefuit (3J is lurprized that Homer has been 
cenfured for employing an hundred Verfes, in the 
eighth Book of his OdyfTey, to make Uiyjfes fing 
this Fable, which appears no ways morally inftruftive; 
but, fays that Author., they cenfure what they did 

no: underftand. ’Tis by no means, fays he, the 
Hiftory of an Adulterer which that Heroe lings, 
’tis the War of Troy itftlf. Mars and Venus , that 
is to fay, the Genius of War, and the Trojans who 
fupported Paris’s Amours, refolved to unite in VuU 

car’s 

(1) Dbd. (2) Iniragm. 

ib Apb!. d’Homeie, p. 200. 

-• 
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can's Houfe, and to defile his Bed; that is to ufe the 
Arms that were kept in the Arfenal, but which 
ought to have been better employed. 

Mars and Venus formed this Defign with all Secrcfy ; 
but the Sun beheld them and revealed the Secret to all 
the World. Vulcan , famed for his Art, made chains to 
bind Mars and Venus> the Genius of War, and Troy 
that countenanced Paris's Amours, in fuch a Man¬ 
ner that whenever they embraced one another, they 
Ihould not be able to extricate themfelves: Which 
means no more, but that the Trojans , when they took 
up Arms, which they ought not to have done in fuch 
a Caufe, were fo blocked up within their City, that 
they were no longer able to get out. Vulcan then 
complains that Venus is not virtuous; which figni- 
fies that the Trojans were in the wrong to draw their 
Swords in fo difhonourable a Caufe. Mercury on 
his Part tells Apollo that he would heartily fide with 
Venus , that is the Body of the Trojan Merchants, 
tell the Crofs-bow Men, that they will bear the 
Charges of this War. They were laughed at by 
the Gods •, Neptune alone laughed not •, he intreated 
Vulcan to fet Mars at Liberty, and he would repair 
his Lofs. This is the Grecian Fleet, that a&ed vigo- 
roufly, and at laft obliged the Trojans to lay down 
their Arms, after which Mars went into Thrace there 
to make War ; and Venus, or the Love of Women 
into Cyprus. This, continues the Author, is the true 
Senfe of the Fable which modern Criticks had not 
underftood. I may well add which Ovid as little 
underftood ; for to be fare what Mercury fays to 
Apollo 1 has a much lefs ferious meaning in the Poet, 
than what is put upon it by that learned Jefuit. 

This is not the only Piece of Gallantry has been 
laid to Venus's Charge. Anchifes , 10 fereen himfelf 
from the Jealoufy of his Wife, gave out that he had 
begot Eneas upon that Goddefs, and fo others. In 
the mean time, whatever bad Idea they entertained of 
Venus file was (till look’d upon as one of the greateft 
of Goddefles; and as Ihe patronifed fcandalous Paf- 

fions. 
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Hons, fhe was worfhip’d in a Manner worthy of her. 
Her Temples open to Proftiturion, taught the cor¬ 
rupt World, that in order to pay due Honour to 
the Goddels of Love they were to have no regard to 
the Rules of Modefty. The Virgins proftituted them- 
felves publickly in her Temples, and there the mar¬ 
ried Women fliew’d as little Refer ve. Amatbiis , Cy- 
tbera , Gnidcs , Paphos , Idalia, and the other Places 
efpecialiy confecrated to this Goddels were diftin- 
guifh’d by the moft infamous Abufes. 

Fanher, as there were feveral Venus's, her Worlhip 
was not every where the fame. In fome Places they 
only burned Incenle upon her Altars; elfewhere they 
made her an Offering of fweec Odours, one Ingredient, 
whereof was the Flelh of a Sparrow ; in other Places 
they facrificed to her a white Goat. The Women had 
alfo a Cuitom of confecrating their Hair to this God¬ 
defs, for which you may confult in the fecond Volume 
the Hiftory of Berenice, whofe TrefTes, that fhe had 
vowed to Venus, were placed among the Stars. 

Among the Flowers the Rofe was particularly con¬ 
fecrated to this Goddefs, becaufe this Flower had been 
tinged with the Blood of Adonis , whom one of its 
Thorns had wounded, which changed it into red 

from white, which it was before this Adventure (i). 
The Myrtle too was dedicated to her, becaufe it com¬ 
monly grows upon the Borders of the Water where 
this Goddefs was born. The Swans and Sparrows 
were peculiarly confecrated to her, but above all the 
Pigeons, from the Fable which fets forth, that while 
this Goddefs was one Day playing with Cupid, the 
little God would needs wager to gather more Flowers 
than fhe, and a Nymph named Periftera, having af- 
fifted the Goddefs, fhe won the Wager, with which 
Cupid was fo provoked, that he transformed rhe 
Nymph into a Pigeon. But, by the by, this Fable is 
founded upon a mere Quibble ; for in Greek the Name 
of the Nymph fignifies a Pigeon (2 ); tho * Tbeo- 

doniius 

(1) SecVol II. the HiftoTy of Adonis. 

[2) Colcunba. 
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dontius ( 1) ailcdges, that Perijtcra was a Coquette in 
Corinth, who was faid to have aided Venus , only be- 
caufe lhe imitated her Character. 

As for the Names of Venus , they were derived like 
thofe of the other Divinities of the Pagan World, ei-; 
ther from the Places where lhe was worfhipped, or 
from particular Circumftances that had given rife to 
her Worlhip. I fhall explain the chief of them. 
Thofe of Cytherea, Paphian Goddefs, Queen of Gui¬ 
dos, (Ac. were given her from the Cities of thofe 
Names; that of Urania, or Celeftial, becaufe lhe was 
believed to have dropp’d down from Heaven to Pa¬ 
phos on one of her feftival Days, under the Form of a 
Star. The Name of Aphrodite was given her, be¬ 
caufe lhe had fprung from the Sea •, that of Pandemos , 
or Popular , as fhe is called by Theocritus, was given 
her by way of diftinction from the celeftial Venus : 
That of Verticordia , becaufe ftie turned Men’s Hearts 
towards, or from Love. 

The Romans gave her the Name of Murtia, from 
the Myrtle that was confecrated to her (a). They 
called her Aftarte, when fhe was confounded with the 
Syrian Goddefs ; Anaitis, is a Name under which fhe 
was adored by the Perfians and Cappadocians, as we 
have related in the Hiftory of their Gods; Amathufia 
was given her from the City Amathus in the Iftand of 
Cyprtis •, Dione, or Dionea, from the Name of her 
Mother. Migonitis, becaufe fhe prefided over Mar¬ 
riage. Callypiga, upon account of her Beauty. Phi- 
lomedea, in Allufton to her Original. Speculatrix, is 
the Name which Phedra gave to the Temple fhe con¬ 
fecrated to this Goddefs, whence fhe. might view Hip- 
politus performing his Exercifes in the Plains of Tre- 

zene. Anofia, and Androphonos, as much -as to fay 
Impious and Man/layer a Name which was given her 
when Lais was wounded to Dea r h with Needles in one 
of her Temples by the Thejfalian Virgins. Armata , 

becaufe 

A 

(1) Apud Bocc. Gen. Deo. 

(«) Ara vetus fuic Veneri Myrtec quam nunc Murtiam.vccant. 
Plin. I. 25. 
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becaufe the Lacedemonians , who worlhipp’d her under 
this Name, reprefented her armed in her Temple. 
We have to this purpofe in the Antbologia , an Epi¬ 
gram which Aufonius has turned into Latin Verfe (a). 
Barhaia and Mafcula , becaufe as lhe was believed td 
have both Sexes, lhe was fometimes reprefented with 
a Beard. The Romans , as Macrobius tells us, wor¬ 
lhipped her under the Name of Genitrix , or the Mo¬ 
ther j the Greeks under that of Colias , from a Pro¬ 
montory of that Name in Attica (i). According td 
Paufanias , lhe had a Temple in Greece , where lhe 
was worlhipped under the Name of Praxis ; and under 
that of Hortenfis, when her Statue was in Gardens; for 
which Lucian may be confuked (2) *, under that of 
Elicopis , that is to fay, the black-ef d Beauty ; of Ni- 
cophorosy as you would fay, who brings Viftory ; of 
Byblia , when lhe was confounded with the Goddefs of 
Syna ; of Symmachia , becaufe lhe was thought to affift 
Warriors, which was the reafon of her getting the Name 
among the Romans of Vifirix, or Victorious: Elephan - 
tina is a Name lhe had from a Town of that Name 
in Egypt ; Arcbitis, a Name under which, according 
to Macrobius , lhe was worlhipped by the Affyrians: 
Erycina , from Mount Eryx in Sicily, where Eneas 
built a Temple to her when he landed in that Ifland ( b ); 
Argynnis , from the Name of a young Man who was 
drown’d in the River Cepbifus , and from the Temple 
which Agamemnon built to this Goddefs under the 
Name of Venus Argynnis . She was likewife called 
Zeryntbia , from the Cave named Zeryntbion , where 
were celebrated the Myfteries of Hecate , and of the 
Corybantes. - 

The Egyptians facrificed to her under the Name of 
Nepbthe , as much as to fay the End , or Death , or, 

according 

(a) Armatam Venerem vidit Lacedsmone Pallas : 

Nunc certemus ait, Judice vel Paride. 

Cui Venus; armatam tu m2 temerana temnis,. 


(0 


Qaae, quo te vici tempore, nuda fui. 
Pauf. in Attic. (2) Be Imag. 

---Erycino in vertice fedem 

Fimdabat Veneri Idalia:, Szc. En. 1 . 5. 
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according to others,. Victory *, and the Romans , under 
that o( Libitina, becaufe lhe prefided over Sepulchres. 
She was worlhipped by the Tarenlines, a People in 
Italy , under that of Baftlis, whence came the Name of 
a Game in ufe among them, which confided in ma¬ 
king one of their number King to command the reft 
during his imaginary Reign : By the Athenians , un¬ 
der that of Etaira , or Miftrefs, becaufe fhe prefided 
over the Union of Hearts: Under that of Pelagia t 
or the Sea-Goddefs, becaufe fhe fprung from the Sea: 
Under that of Aurea, ufed by Homer and Virgil, in 
praifing the Beauty of her Feet. But I have no mind 
to run over all the Epithets which were given to this 
Goddcfs by the Poets. 

From what has been now faid it is obvious to con¬ 
clude, that /he was reprefented in a thoufand dif¬ 
ferent Ways; cither holding a celeftial Globe in her 
Hand, as is to be feen in Maffei , to denote the Ve¬ 
nus Urania or Celeftis *, or armed, as fhe is to be 
feen on fome Medals of Gorleus and of Beger, or fitting 
upon a Dolphin, holding a Pigeon in her Lap; 
or with Adonis accompany’d by his Dogs; or with 
Cupid and the three Graces ; but more frequently 
riling up from the Sea, feated upon a Shell born by 
two (1) ‘Tritons ; or upon a Chariot drawn by two 
Sea-horfes; or by a female Sea-goat, or rather by a 
He-goat; fince, according to Paufanias, her Statue 
made by the famous Statuary Scopas, was upon that 
Animal; and in that Cafe fhe is accompany’d by 
Nereids and Cupids , mounted upon Dolphins; only 
one of her Nereids , holding a Lutein her Hand, is. 
mounted upon a Sea-Centaur: But (till more fre¬ 
quently her Chariot is drawn by Swans, or by pige¬ 
ons, Birds that were confecrated to her. Sometimes 
fhe appears herfelf fupported by a Triton, having a 
Buckler in her Hand, on which is reprefented a 
Head. Sometimes mounted upon Sea-horfes, fhe 
feems to fkim over the Waves of the Sea, her Head. 

cover’d 


(1) Admir. Rom.Antiq. 
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cover’d with a Veil which fwells in the Wind, and 
Cupid fwimming at her Side. An Oar at the Foot of 
the Goddels feems to defign the Venus Pelagia , or 
Marine . That Figure where Ihe holds in her Hand 
a Cornucopia , marks the Bleffings produced by mari¬ 
time Commerce. 

Of all thefe Statues the fineft, without doubt, is 
the Venus of Medici: But the mod Angular are thofe 
that feem to be made for the Sake of that Verfe in 
‘Terence , Sine Cerere & Baccho frigit Venus ; and that 
of Maffdy where this Goddefs, accompany’d with 

two Cupids , and crown’d with Ears of Corn , holds a 
Tbyrftis wrapp’d about with Leaves and Clutters of 
Grapes; and as Ihe carries in her Hand three Arrows, 
die feems to teach us that her Arrows fly more un¬ 
erringly, when Ceres and Bacchus concur. The 
lighted Torches which this Goddefs and Cupid bear, 
in a Monument of Boijfart , mark the Flames which 
either of thofe Divinities kindle in the Heart. She 
appears triumphant for her Viftories, in an Image 
publilh’d by Beger, in a Chariot drawn by two 
Lions. She holds a large Veil over her Head, and 
an Arrow in her left Hand. A Cupid flies flutter¬ 
ing above to crown her; Laurels drop down upon 
her as it were of themfelves, without any thing to 
move them : A naked Man walks before with his 
Lyre, on which he is playing to grace the Solem¬ 
nity. Two Men are walking by the Lions, each 
with a Torch over his Shoulders to ufher the Com¬ 
pany. A Satyr marches up behind the Chariot,, play¬ 
ing upon his Flute, and clofes the whole Scene. 

We fliall end with the Defcription of two Statues 
of this Goddefs mentioned by Paufanias. That 

Author tells us he had feen in Elis a fine Statue 
of Venus Urania or Celejlial , whofe Feet were refting 
upon a Tortoife’s Back; and another of terreftial 
Venus , placing her Feet upon a He-goat; but he 
frankly owns that he knows not the Signification of 
thefe Myfteries, and this Acknowledgment is doubt- 

lefs more to the Purpofe, than what fome Mytho- 

logifts 
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Jogifts fay upon. this Occafion, namely, that all 
this was intended to reprefent to us that God, de- 
figned under the Name of Venus Urania, was the 
Author of univerfal Harmony, fignified by the Tor- 
toife, which was the Symbol of that Harmony. 

LOVE or CUP ID. 

# 

As Venus was always accompanyM with Cupid her 
Son, and the Graces, *ti$ proper to exhibit what the 
Greek Mythology teaches us as to thofe two Articles. 
’Tis obvious that we are not to reckon Love a 
real Perfonage, but a Being who has no other Ori- 
! ginal but in the Imagination of the Poets; and to 
1 what a Degree have they embelliih’d this Subjeft in 
their works ? with what fparkling and wanton Ideas 
j has it fupply’d them ? Not that they have allowed 
Cupid to be without Parentage, for the Ancients 
never were at a Lofs as to the Affair of Genealogy j 
and when we come to examine them nearly, we 
muft needs own that they admitted feveral Loves 
or Cupids* Accordingly we can reckon about thirteen 
of them. Firft of all Cicero admits of three; the 
firft was the Son of Mercury, and of the firft Diana 
the fecond of Mercury and the fecond Venus ; and 
the third whom he calls the Anticupid, or Anteros , 

| the Son of Mars and the third Venus {a). 

Plato (1) reckoned there were two of them. He 
laid down as a Principle, as we have feen above, 
that fince Venus was never without Cupid, and fince 
there are two Venus's, we muft therefore neceffarily 
acknowledge two Cupids . 

Heftod, in the Beginning of his. Theogony, feems 
to acknowledge but one produced at the fame Time 
with the Chaos and the Earth. But Tze f zes, in his 
Commentary, explaining the firft Verfes of that Poet, 
admits a fecond : Three things. Jays he , were created 

Vol. II. Z at 

(a) Cupido primus Mercurio, & Diana prima, natus dicitur *• 
Secundus, Mercurio & Venere fecunda: Tevtius quidem eii Anteros* 
Marte $c Venere tertia. De Nat Deor. L. 3. 

{1) In his Banquet. 


> 
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at firft ; the Chaos , the Earthy and the Celejtial 
\ Cupid , «the God ; to there is one more modern f 

l the Son of Venus: Which agrees with what we are 

told by Paufanias (1) that at Elis in the Temple 
of Neptune , was to be feen Cupid receiving into his 
Arms Venus rifing out of the Sea, on whofe Head 
Pit bo or Suada'wzs putting a Crown; which fuppo- 
fes one Cupid ancienter than Venus . 

The fame Author remarks further in his Beotica , 
that Olenus of Lycia, the mod ancient Poet of Greece. 
who compofed Hymns, had faid in one of thefe 
Hymns in Honour of Lucina , that this Goddefs was 
the Mother of Cupid . 

Sappho had too much Gallantry to be ignorant of 
Cupid’s Parentage; and it was doubtlefs in order to 
adjuft Delicacy of Sentiment to the Effefts of this 
Paffion, that fhe imagined two Loves ; the one, the 
Son of Heaven ; the other, the Son of Earth. 

Acuftlaus would needs have it that there was ano¬ 
ther Cupid bom of Night and Ether: Alceus too 
thought to have introduced one the Offspring of 
Difcord and Zephyrus: According to Orpheus , there 
was one the Son of Saturn . In fine, if we regard 
Plato’s Authority, this God was the Son of Porus r 

the God of Riches, and of Poverty. ‘Diftimus^ one 
of the Speakers in his Dialogue intitled the Banquet 
fays, while the Gods were celebrating a great Feaft, 
Porus , who had drunk too hard, falling afleep at 
the Gate of the Hall, Penia or Poverty , who had come 
thither to gather up the Remains of the Feaft, having 
made up to him, he had a Son by her who was Cupid . 

Thefe are the feveral Cupids that are fpoken of in 
ancient Authors. J Tis evident that all their Genealo-; 

gies have no other Foundation but the Fancy that 

invented them; and that it were eafy to reduce 
them to a fmall Number; fince the Ancients, 
whom we have now mentioned, give them frequent¬ 
ly either the fame Father, or the fame Mother. 
But not to dwell on frivolous Difquifitions, we may 

affirm 

h) In Eliac. L. 1, 
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affirm that there never was another Cupid but he of 
whom Sanchoniathon and Iieftod (peak'; I mean that 
phyfical Principle which ferved to unite together the 

disjointed Parts of Matter that formed the Chaos, 
And to be furc in the Hiftory of the true 'Venus* op 
Ajlarte , we find nothing of that wanton Syftem of 
a blind Infant Cupid armed with Darts to wound the 
Heart*, the Produft of the leizure Hours of the 

* * a / ^ • T 

Greek Poets. ’Tis true Ovid tells us Cupid wounded 
Venus, who became defperately in Love with Adonis , 
which feems to agree only to the Aft arte of the 
Phenicians ; but this is but a mere Fiftion of that 
Poet, who has confounded the Venus of Pbenicia with 
that of Greece . 

But not to infift on this, the different Manners in 
which Cupid was reprefented were nearly theft fol¬ 
lowing, as appears from the Monuments now ex¬ 
tant. Firft, he was figured as a young Child blind, 
or with his Eyes covered with a Filler, leaping'^ 
dancing, playing, toying, clambering up Trees : 
He is reprefented in the Air, upon the Earth, the Sea, 
and fometimes in the Fire. He rides upon Animals, 
manages Chariots, plays upon Jnftrumentsj in a Word, 
he is made to perforate every Character. ’Tis no 
Rarity to fee him fporting with his Mother Venus: 
Sometimes Venus holds her Quiver high in the Air j • 
Cupid try$ to leap up and catch it, and has got hold 
of one of her Arrows; at other Times fhe hugs him 

in her Bofom and between her Arms. Sometimes he 

• • - . * 

plays upon a Horn, fitting before his Mother who 
fhews him an Arrow. Sometimes with one Foot in 

• r r # # 

the Air he feems meditating feme Tricky or feared 
upon a Baft, holds in his Arms fome Inftrument which 
Time has defaced *, or founds the Trumpet, with his 
Face turn’d up to Heaven. Sometimes he holds a 
Fowl which feems to be a Swan, and eSiSraces it. 
You fee him alfo playing upon Pan*s Flute * r or a* 
fleep with the Bow and Quiver at his Feet; fometimes 
he marches in a triumphant Attitude, with a Helmet 

Z 2 on 
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on his Head, the Pike over his Shoulder, and the 
Euckler on his Ann, to denote that Mars diJarm’d 
furrenders himfelf to love.. 

Planted at other Times before a flaming Altar, 
he is playing upon the Flute with many Holes * 
the Queftion is whether this be to intimate that even 
the Exercifes of Religion are no Security againft 
his Attacks: Doubtlefs it has an allegorical Meaning, 
as well as in another Reprefentation where, under the 
Shade of a Palm-tree he embraces a Ram, that looks 
towards a flaming Altar. Engaged in a boxing 
Match with a Cock, he is reprefented fuperiour even 
to that moft amorous Animal. 

He is feated upon a Centaur, to teach us that he 
Rules over every Creature that Breathes, even over 
Monfters. We find in the Antiquaries a Venus 

fitting and playing upon a Harp, and before her 
a Cupid holding at the End of two Rods a Mafk, 
which reprefents Sport or Jocus. Each of thefe Fi¬ 
gures has its Inicription, Venus* Cupido , Jocus ; a 
Statue that feems made upon thefe two Verfes of 
Horace . 

She tu mavis Erycina , ridens 

Qiiam Jocus circum volat & Cupido . 

He is fometimes riding on a Dolphin, to fhew 
his Empire over the Sea*, and what proves the 
Truth of this Conjecture, Neptune appears by him 
with his Trident, as it were to do Homage to 
his Power. Laftly, he is planted about the Cha¬ 
riot of Pluto carrying off P refer pin a 1 to fignify that 
his Empire extends-even to Hell itfelf. 

But we Ihould never have done, were we to follow 
the Imaginations of the Poets, Painters, and Sculptors, 
who gave free Scope to their Invention, in Relation to a 
God, whom Heaven, Earth, Sea, and the Empire 
of the Dead were all thought to obey. 

We need not doubt, but after worlhipping Venus % 
they would alfo pay religious Homage to her Son. 

Accordingly 



♦ 
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Accordingly as their Temples and Altars were the 
fame, fo were the Vows, Prayers, and Sacrifices of¬ 
fered in them. Plate however who brings in Socrates 
fo often fpeaking of this God, introduced into his 
Banquet Phccdrus complaining that no Poet has 
fung Hymns and Pceans in Honour of fo great a 
Divinity: Which is only to be underftood with re- 
fpeft to Feafts, during which it was a Cuftom to 
fing thofe Hymns in Honour of Bacchus , and the 
other Gods. For were the Propofiticn to be under¬ 
ftood in general, we might fay that Phtedrus is mi- 
ftaken, fince the Poets have not forgot Cupid in their 
Works: As he is certainly in an Error when he 
afferts that they had never given the Parentage of 
that God, the contrary whereof has been already 
made appear. After all, the fingle Authority of 
Paufanias would decide the Queftion, fince he fays 
•this God was honoured at Tbefpis with a particular 
Worfhip. 

A NT E RO S. 

Anteros (a) or the Counter-Love, was the Son of 
Venus and Mars. The Account given of his Birth 
is to this Effedt. 

Venus , fay the Ancients, complaining to Themis 
that Cupid her Son continued always a Child, this 
Goddefs anfwered, he was ever to be fo till fhe had 
another Son. This was a fufficient Hint to a God- 
defs who had fo good Inclination to Gallantry: 
She entertained the • Paflion which Mars had for 
her, and Anteros was the Offspring of their Em¬ 
brace. Ctipid however grew never the Bigger, he 
and his Brother continued always Infants, and we 
find them thus reprefented with Wings and a Qui¬ 
ver, Arrows and a Baldrick. You fee them upoti'an 
old Bas relief fporting together, and ftriving to pull 

Z 3 to 

® * 

,(a) This Name is compofed of two Gmk Words, Em Love $ 
and Anti again ]}. 
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to them, a Palm Branch, which each draws with 
dll his Might; and what is Angular in the Monu¬ 
ment which Beger hasinferred in his freafure of Bran¬ 
denburgs it appears to be the fame which Pauja~ 
nias fpeaks of. The fame Author fi) makes men¬ 
tion of another Figure of Anteros, where he holds two 
Cocks at his Breaft, and is provoking them to jieck 
his Head. 

Anteros (hared divine Honours with his Mother 
and Brother, fince Paufanias (2) fpeaks of an Al¬ 
tar which the Athenians had erefted to him. 

p s rc h £ 

Tho* the Fable of Pfycbe contains fto hiftofical 

Fa&, and only refembles our fairy Tales; however 
as it is connected with that of Cupid , or Love, I 
cannot forbear giving it a Place here. A King and 

a Queen,, fays Apuleius , had three Daughters, of 
whom the youngeft was the greateft Beauty, in the 
Formation of whom Nature feemed even to have 
furpafs’d herfelf. The Fame of her Beauty having 
fpread on all Hands, People came in Crouds to her 
Father’s Court, and fo foon as they had feen her, from 
admiring they were led to adore her. Venus jealous 
of this riling Beauty, for whom Gnidos, Paphos , and 
Cythera were deferted, order’d Cupid to 1 wound 
Pfycbe with one of his Darts, and to captivate her 
Heart with an Object unworthy her Charms. Cupid 
inftead of executing his Mother’s Orders, fell defpe- 
ratcly in Love with her himfelt In the mean time 

her Sifters Ids handfome than fhe, were married to 

• * 

Sovereigns, while no Body durft afpire at gaining 
her. The Oracle of Apollo , confuted about the Fate 
of this young Beauty, anfwered that fhe was not to 
look for a mortal Spoufe, but a God formidable to 
all the Gods, even to, Hell itfelf; adding that fhe 
rnuft be expofed upon a high Mountain on the 
Brink of a Precipice, dreffed in funeral Ornaments. 

The 

(i)InAtt (2) L<k. cir. 
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The Oracle was obey’d, and no fooner was Pfyche 
come to the Place mark’d out by the Oracle, than 
a Zephyr embrac’d her and carry’d her away into 
the Middle of a Wood, where was a ftately Pa¬ 
lace glittering with Gold and Silver, and its Pave¬ 
ments of precious Stones. The Palace appeared un¬ 
inhabited, but Ihe heard Voices inviting her to 
make this her Place of Refidence. Tho’ fhe faw 
not the Nymphs who ferved her, yet file wanted for 
nothing. She was regaled with fumptuous and 
elegant Repafts, to which fucceeded harmonious 
Conforts of Mufick. And in this h/fanner wa9 
Ihe entertained from Day to Day, Pleafure ftill 
following Pleafure in a perpetual Circulation: Soon 
as Night arrived, Ihe was vifited by the deftined 
Spoufe, who withdrew from her at the Approach 
of Day, for fear of being difcovered ; thus he con¬ 
tinued for feveral Nights fucceflively. 

In the mean time the King and Queen anxi¬ 
ous for their Daughter, fent her Sifters in queft of 
her. Cupid , informed of this, at firft prohibited 
Pfyche to fee her Sifters, but upon this obferving 
her fad and penfive, he at laft allowed her to 
fpeak to them, on Condition Ihe fhould not follow 
their Counfel. The Tame Zephyr who had con¬ 
duced her into this enchanted Palace, was alfo the 
Condu&or of her Sifters. Pfyche after having told 
them fhe was the happieft of Mortals, and that her 
Hufband young and Handfome loved her ex¬ 
tremely, difmifs’d them loaded with Prefents. 
Thefe two Princeffes envying the Happinefs of 
their Sifter, refolved to difpatch her, and ^hearing 
at a fecond Interview, that fhe never faw her Huf- 
band, they put her in Mind of the Oracles of 
Apollo , which had ipoke to her confufedly of fome 
Monfter or other •, and made her believe that her 
Spoufe was a Serpent, who at laft would put her 
to a miferable Death, Pfyche affrighted with this 
Difcourfe, and not being able to find out the Rea- 

Z 4 fon 
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fon why her Hufband chofe to continue invifible, told 
them Ihe was difpofed to follow their Advice, 
if they knew how to extricate her from her Per¬ 
plexity ; they advifed her to keep a lighted Lamp 
lbmewhere concealed, and together with it a Ra¬ 
zor ; and when the Monfter fell afleep, to view 
him by the Help of the Lamp, and with the Ra¬ 
zor to cut off his Head. Pfycbe followed her Sif¬ 
ters Counfel; and no fooner had got out of Bed, 
and taken up her Lamp, than inftead of a Monfter 
Ihe difeovered Cupid afleep, known by his Vermi¬ 
lion Complexion, his waving Wings and his white 
Treffes. Seized at once with Aftonifhlnent and 
Remorfe for having queftioned her own Happinefs, 
fhe refolved to cut her own Throat with the In- 
ftrument fhe had prepared againft her Hufband ; 
but it drop’d out of her Hands, and the Sight of 
fo charming an Objeft calmed her Perturbation, 
In the mean Time while fhe is examining Cupid 's 

Bow, and Quiver, that were at the Foot of the 
Bed, fhe wounded herfelf in the Finger, in trying 
. the Point of one of his Darts; but neglecting fo 
flight a Wound, fhe continued to feed her Eyes 
with the lovely Object, when a Drop of Oil, 
droping from her Lamp upon Cupid's right Shoulder 

awaked him. 

Forthwith he wings away: Pfycbe takes hold of 
his Fo or, but Cupid raifes her up from the Ground, 
and at Length lets her fall down. Then alighting 
upon a Cyprefs, upbraids her bitterly for the little 
Confidence flie had put in his Counfels, and upon 
this quite disappeared. 

Pfycbe in Dcfpair precipitates herfelf into a Ri¬ 
ver, but the Waves from their Refpett to the Spoufe 
of Cupid , immediately threw her out upon the Banks, 
She meets the God Pan who condoles with her, 
and tells her nothing now remained for her but tp 
make her Peace with Cupid. In her wanderings 
thro' the World, fhe arrived at the fioqfe of 

one 
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one of her Sifters, to whom flie recites her Adven¬ 
ture, and tells her that Cupid as a more fignal Re¬ 
venge had threatened to marry one of her Sifters. 
Her Sifter fwelled with vain Hope, abandons her 
Father’s Court, repairs to the Rock which led to 
Cupid’s Palace, and fancying the Zephyr would fup- 
port her as he had done before, let herfelf drop 
down, and perifh’d by a miferable Death. Pfyche 
took the fame Way to revenge herfelf upon her 
other Sifter, who was catched in the Snare. In 
the mean while, Venus apprized that Cupid fuffered 
cruel Torment, endeavoured to find out Pfyche, to 
chaftife her for her Prefumption. 

Pfyche was ftill in fearch of Cupid , and arriving 
near a Temple, made up a Sheaf of fome loofe 
Ears of Corn that lay fcattered in the Field, which 
Ihe offered to Ceres, begging to be taken under 
her Protection •, but the Goddefs anfwered her that 

all (he could do in her Favour was, not to deli¬ 
ver her up to her Enemy. Juno whom Ihe met 
in one of her Temples gave her much the fame An- 
fwer. Pfyche however ftill retains fome Hope: 
She refolves to have Recourfe to Venus, hoping to 
find Cupid with her, and fo to make her Peace. 
Accordingly Ihe found out Venus-, but the haughty 
Goddefs, without feeming to vouchfafe her the 
fmalleft Regard, afcended Olympus, and prayed 
Jupiter to fend Mercury to feek out Pfyche over all 
the Earth, and bring her to her, ihe having de¬ 
clined to keep her when fhe had her in her Pow¬ 
er, becaufe ihe had appeared before her as a Sup¬ 
pliant. While Mercury is in queft of this unfortu¬ 
nate Lover, ihe meets with Cujlom, one of Venus’s 
waiting Maids, who dragging her by the Hair 
brings her to Venus. The incenfed Goddefs flies at 
her Hair, tears her Robe, gives her Blows upon the 
Head; and then having made up a great Heap of 
Grains intermixed, Wheat, Barley, Millet, Pop¬ 
pies, Wood-peafe, Lentils, and Beans, ihe orders 
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her to feparare all thefe Grains, and that before 
Night, leaving for her Companions two of her 
oth-r Attendants, Sorrow and Anxiety. Pfycbe re¬ 
main’d as one thunderftruclc and quite infenfible, but 
officious Ants feparated the Grains, and extricated 
her out of this Difficulty. Venus neit commanded, 
her to bring her a Tuft of golden Wooll, from cer¬ 
tain Sheep that fed beyond a River, in Places in- 
accefiible; but inftead of thinking to execute the 
Goddefs’s Orders, fhe went to drown herfelf in 
that River, when a Reed whifper’d fome articulate 
Sounds that taught her how to come at the Wooll, 
which fhe carried to the Goddefs. Venus % not ap- 
peafed with fuch prompt Obedience, order’d her 
further to fetch her a Pitcher of a blackifh Water 
that flowed from a Fountain kept by Dragons. 
An Eagle took the Pitcher, filled the Water into 
it, and gave it her to deliver to Venus. An Order 
{till harder to be obeyed fucceeded thefe many La¬ 
bours. Venus regreding that fome of her Beauty 
had been loft in drefilng Cupid's Wound, orders 
Pfycbe to go down to Pluto's Kingdom, and demand 
from Proferpine a Box with fome of her Charms. 
Pfycbe believing there was no other Way of viliting 
the Dead but by dying herfelf, was going to throw 
herfelf headlong from a high Tower, when an au¬ 
dible Voice taught her the Way to the infernal 
Regions, by bidding her go to 'Tenants, near La - 
cedfmon , where fhe would find a Way that led 
thither; but that fhe was to fortify herfelf with two 
Cakes, one in each Hand, and two Pieces of Money, 
which fhe was to hold in her Mouth: That Charon 
would convey her into his Boat, and to him fhe 
was to give one of her Pieces of Money, which 
he himfelf muft take out of her Mouth $ and that 
upon meeting the huge Dog that kept Proferpine* s 
Court, fhe was to give him one of the Cakes. 
That at left fhe fhould come up to Proferpine and 
receive from her a gracious Reception; be invited 
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by her to a fumptuous Feaft file was to prepare 
for her s but, that Ihe was to decline her Offer, 
fit down upon the Ground, and eat nothing but 
brown Bread: that at laft the Goddefs fhould give 
her the Box, but that fhe was to beware of open¬ 
ing it. All thefe Direftions given her by the 
Voice, Pfycbe followed, and received from Profir- 
pine what Venus demanded. 

After file had got otit cif the infernal Regions, 
ffie had the Curiofity to open the Box, with a De- 
fign to take fome of the Beauty it contained to her- 
le 1 f j but Ihe found nothing there befides an infer¬ 
nal and foporiferous Vapour, which feized her in an 
i'nftant, arid made her fink down to the Earth faff 
afleep. She never had rifen again, if Cupid now 
cured of his Wound had hot got out at his Mo¬ 
ther’s Palace Window to go in Search of his be¬ 
loved Pfycbe. He found her faff aQeep, waked 
her with the Point of an Arrow, put back the 
Vapour into the Box, and bid her carry it to his 
Mother. Cupid flew away to Heaven, and appear¬ 
ed before Jupiter , who affembled the Gods, and or¬ 
dered him to keep his Pfycbe , and that Venus 
fhould no longer oppofe his Marriage with her. 
At the faine Time he commanded Mercury to car¬ 
ry her up to Heaven. Pfycbe now admitted into 
the Society of the Gods, drank Ambrofia, and be¬ 
came immortal, The nuptial Feaft was prepared, 
there every God played his Part, and even Venus 
danced. Thus were the nuptials folemnized, and 
Pfycbe foon after was delivered of a Daughter who 
was named Pleafure. 

This Fable, as we fee, is entirely allegorical, and 
denotes the Evils that Concupifcence, figured by 
Cupid, entails upon the human Soul under the 
Symbol of Pfycbe. It would be needlefs to at¬ 
tempt an Explanation of all its Circumftances, 
fince many of them are merely the Produft of 
their Imagination who invented it, I fhall only 

obferye 
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©bferve that the Ancients reprefented Pfyche with 
the Wings of a Butter-fly, as we fee on fome Mo* 
numents, and Intaglios, and that the Butter-fly, and 
the Soul, in the Greek Language were both called 
Pfycbe ; but where was the Neceffity of loading this 
Fiftion with fo many childifh Circumftanccs, for the 
Sake of a trite vulgar Moral ? 

The GRACES. 

Among the many Divinities invented by the 
Ancients, none were more amiable than the Graces , 
fince it was from them the Reft borrowed their 
Charms, Sources of every Thing agreeable and 
fmiling in Nature. They gave to Places, Perfons, 
Works, and to every thing in its kind, thatfinilh- 
ing Charm which crowns all its other Perfe&ions, 
$nd is as it were the Flower of its Excellence: 
In fine, it was only from them a Perfon could de¬ 
rive that Talent, without which all other Qualifica¬ 
tions are loft; I mean the Talent ofpleafing. Accor¬ 
dingly of all the Goddefies, none had a greater 
Number of Adorers than they. To them all Ranks, 
all Profeffions, Perfons of every Age and Character 

addrels’d their Vows, and offered Incenfe. Every 
Science, every Art had its tutelar Divinity in parti¬ 
cular; but all the Arts and all the Sciences ac¬ 
knowledged the Empire of the Graces . 

As the Abbe Majfieu has left a Difiertation in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres (i), 
wherein that learned and ingenious Academic has 
omitted little or nothing material with Refpeft to 
thefe Divinities, I cannot do better than take him 
for my Guide. I fttall therefore inquire with him, 
but in few Words, into the Origine of the Graces 
and their Number, the different Names that were 
given them, their Attributes, the Worfhip that was 
paid them, and laftly what Bleflings they were 
thought to be the Difpenfers of. 

Sew 
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Some Ancients believed them to be the Offspring of 
a legitimate Marriage, and that they were the 
Daughters of Jupiter and Juno ; but Hefiod afferts 
that they were the Offspring of that God and of 
the fair Eurynome , the Daughter of Oceania, whom 
Onomacritus names Eunomia, and Laftanlius, the 
old Commentator on Statius, Harmione. Accord¬ 


ing to Antimachus a very ancient Poet, their Mo¬ 
ther was called Egle, and according to others, Eu- 
rymedufa , or Antinome. In fine, the moft general 
Opinion is that they owe their Birth to Bacchus and 
Venus. 

The Ancients were not more agreed about . the 
Name and Number of the Graces, than about, their 
Original. The Lacedemonians admitted only two 
of them, whom they worfhip’d under the Names 
of Clito and Phaenne. The Athenians allowed no 
more, but they called them Auxo and Hegemone. 
Hefiod, and after him Pindar, Onomacritus, and moft 
of the other Poets, fix the Number of the Graces 
to three, and name them Egle, Thalia, and Eupbro- 
fyne. What perplexes fome People is that Thalia is 
commonly reckoned one of the Mufes: But where 
is the Inconfiftence in a Mufe and a Grace having 
both the fame Name? Homer changes the Name 
of one of the Graces, and calls her Pafithee (i) where¬ 
in he is followed by Statius (2). 

Notwithftanding the Authority of Hefiod and 
Homer, there were feveral Places in Greece, where 
four Goddeffes of this Name were acknowledged, 
and then they were confounded with the Hours, 
or rather with’ the four Seafons of the Year; this 
was the Reafon of reprefenting them crown’d, one 
with Flowers, another with Ears of Corn, the third 
with Vine-branches and Grapes, and the Fourth with 
a Branch of Olive, or of fome other of thofe Trees 
that preferve their Verdure even in Winter. It was 
alfo for the fame Reafon that Apollo. Was fome times 
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reprefented fupporting with his right Hand fmall 
Figures of the four Graces. This is all the Cer* 
tainty Antiquity gives us as to their .Number. For 
as to the Expreffion of Jrijienetus , who fays that the 
Graces fluttered by Hundreds around Cydippe: And 
that of the Author of the Poem upon the Loves of 
Hero and Leander , who aflerts that when Hero vouch- 
fafed to fmile, her Eyes alone difplayed more th^n 
an hundred Graces ; and Jaftly that of Nonnu r, who, 
in the Poem he has made in Honour of Bacchus * 
fays there were no lefs than three Hundred of 
them in his Train ; all thefe are of the Nature of 
fuch hyperbolical Expreflions as impofe upon no 
Body. The Cafe is otherwife as to what is faid 
by Paifanias (i), that fome Authors reckon the 
Goddefs of Perfuafion in the Number of the Graces, 
infinuating thereby, that the great Secret of Perfua¬ 
fion is to pleafe. 

At firit thefe Goddeffes were reprefented only by 
mere Stones that were not cut; and fuch were the 
ancient Statues, as has been already remarks elfe- 
where. But they came very foon to be reprefented 
under human Figures, clad in Gauz in the early 
Times, and afterwards quite naked. Paufanias 
owns (i) that he could not trace the Time when 
the Cuftom of giving them Drapery came to be 
laid afide. They were thus reprefented, to fig- 
nify that nothing is more amiable than fimple Na¬ 
ture ; and with a thin plain covering of Gauz, to 
intimate to us that if fometimes An be induced to 
aflift Nature, foreign Ornaments ought to be em¬ 
ployed only difcreetly and with Referve. They 
were painted young, becaufe Charms have always 
been confidered as the Lot of Youth. They were 
commonly thought to be Virgins, Homer how¬ 
ever marries one of them to the God of Sleep, and 
the other to Vulcan. Further, the Graces were repre¬ 
sented in the Attitude of Perfons dancing •, which 

makes 
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makes Horace fay (T), Alterno terrain quatiunt pede: 
Add to this, that they held one another fall by the 

Hand, Segnefque nodim folvere gratia. (2) 

Paufanias tells us that there were to be feen at SU$ 
the Statues of three Graces, where they were repre- 
fented, one holding in her Hand a Role, the other a 
Die to play with, and the third a Branch of Myrtle: 
Symbols which the Author himfelf explains. *Tis 
fays he becaufe the Myrtle and the Rofe were parti¬ 
cularly confecrated to Venus and the Graces; and as 
for the Die, *tis a Mark of the Inclination of Youth, 
the Age which the Graces peculiarly love, to Sports 
and Raftimcs. But what lhall we fay of a Cuf- 
tom among the Ancients of reprefenting the Graces 
in the midft of the moft ugly Satyrs ? Inlbmuch that 
even the Statues of the Satyrs were often made 
hollow, fo that you could open and fhut them; 
and when they were opened, you difeovered with¬ 
in them little Figures of Graces. What could be 
the Meaning of fuch an odd Alfemblage? was it 
to point out to us, that we muft not judge of Men 
by Appearance, that the Deformities of Shape may 
be reftify’d by the Charms of the Mind; and 
that very often great internal Endowments lie con¬ 
cealed under an ungraceful Outfide? 

We may eafily judge that fuch lovely Divinities 
would neither be witboutAltars nor Temples. Etheodes , 
King of Orchomenos in Beotia , is reckon’d the firfi 
who ere&ed any to them, and who regulated the Ce¬ 
remonies of their Worlhip; which has made fome 

Ancients fay that he was their Father. The Lacede¬ 
monians however afcrib’d the Glory thereof to Lace- 
demon their fourth King, alledging that the Temple 
which he had built to them upon the Banks of the 
River Tiafis was the moft ancient one of Greece. Ac¬ 
cording to Paufanias they had Temples at Elis, at 
Delpbos , at Perga , at Perinthus , at Byzantium , and 
in feveral other Places of Greece and fbrace. Ordi¬ 
narily 
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narily the Temples confecrated to Cupid , were alfo 
confecrated to the Graces. It was alfo the Cuftom to 
give them a Place in thofe of Mercury , to teach us 
that even the God of Eloquence had need of their Af- 
liftance. But above all, the Mufes and the Gra¬ 
ces had commonly but one and the fame Temple, 
and *tis eafy to perceive the intimate Union that 
muff have been between thefe two Sorts of Divi¬ 
nities : Accordingly Pindar invokes the Graces al- 
moft as often as he does the Mufes. 

Tho’ Feftivals were celebrated to their Honour 
thro* the whole Courfe of the Year, the Spring 
however was principally confecrated to them, as to 
Venus their Mother. But it was not only at certain 
ftated Times that the Ancients iignaiized their De¬ 
votion to thefe Goddeffes, there was hardly a Day 
that was not diftinguilh’d by fome piece of Ho¬ 
mage that was paid them. They took few Re- 
pafts without invoking the Mufes and the Graces: 
With this Difference, that in order to procure the 
Favour of the Mufes they drunk nine Gaffes, where¬ 
as thofe who would be favoured of the Graces 
drank only three. 

All Greece was full of Monuments confecrated 
to thefe Goddeffes. Their Figures were to be feen 
in moft Cities, done by the greateft Mailers. 
There was at Pergamus a Pidure of them, drawn 
by Pythagoras of Paros (i). Another at Smyrna , 
which was by the Hand of Apelles . Socrates had 
made their Statues in Marble, as Rupalus did in 
Gold. Paufanias fpeaks of feveral other of their 
Statues, where the Richnefs of the Matter vied 
with the Beauty of the Workmanlhip. Demof- 
thenes in his Oration for the Crown, tells us 
that the Athenians having aided the Inhabitants of 

the Cberfonefus in a preffirg Exigence, thefe to eter- 
nife the Memory of fo lignal a Service, had ered- 
ed an Altar with this Inicription, An Altar confe¬ 
crated to that Grace who prejides over Gratitude. And 

to 
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to conclude with Monuments of another Kind, there 
were a great many Medals on which the Graces 
were reprefented •, whereof feveral are tranfmitted 
to us. Such is a Greek Medal of Antoninus Pius , 
ftruck by the Perinthians ; one of Septimius Severn, 
by the Inhabitants of Perga in Patnphilia ; another 
of Alexander Severn, by the Flavian Colony in 
Phrase ; and laftly one of Valerian, the Father of 
Galian , by the Byzantines . 

Laftly-, As to the Favours that were look’d for 
from thefe Goddefies, they were thought to difpenfe 
to Men not only a good Grace, Gayety, Equality of 
Temper, but alfo' Liberality, Eloquence and Wifr 
dom, as we ate told by Pindar ; but the moft noble 
of all the Prerogatives of the Graces Was, that they 
prefided over Kindnefles and Gratitude; infomucfi 
that, in almoft all Languages, their Names are mads 
ufe of, to exprels both Gratitude and Favours. 

We fhall clofc with the Allegories that hive 
been found in the Names of thofe Goddefies and 
their Attributes. Firft they Were called Charites, 
a Name derived from the Greek Word that figni- 
fies Joy, to denote that we ought to have an equal 
Pleafure in doing good Offices, as in /hewing Gra¬ 
titude to thofe from whom we have them. They 
were young, to teach us that the Memory of a 
Favour ought never to decay ; fprightly and nim¬ 
ble, to /hew that we mull be prompt to oblige, 
and that a Favour ought not to be long deferred. 
Accordingly the Greeks had a Way of fpeaking, 
that a Favour which comes lingering ceafes to be a 
Favour. They were faid to be Virgins, to give us 
to underftand, firft, that in doing good, our Views 
ought to be pure, the Want of which marrs the 
Favour •, and in the fecond Place, that the Beni- 


ficent Difpolition ought to be accompany’d with 
Prudence, Referve and Difcretion. It was for this 
lecond Reafon that Socrates feeing a Man who 
lavifh’d away his Favours without Diftinfhon uport 
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every Objeft: May the Gods confound thee , cry’d he, 
the Graces are Virgins , and you would make them 
common Proftitutes. They were linked in one ano¬ 
ther* Hands, to iignify that we ought by mutual 
Acts of Kindnefs to bind the Cords of Love that 
unite us to one another. Laftly, they danced in a 
Circle, to intimate that there ought to be among 
Mankind a Circulation of Kindnefles; and more¬ 
over, that by Afts of Gratitude, the Favour ought, 
according to the Order of Nature, to return to 
the fame Source from whence it was derived. 

CHAP. XII. 

The Htftory of Vulcan. 

TT~1IS proper to join the Hiftory of Vulcan 
1 to that of Venus and the Graces, fince ac¬ 
cording to the Ancients, he had married either the 
Mother of Cupid herfelf, or according to Homer ., 
one of thefe three Goddeffes. If we. believe Ci¬ 
cero (i), there were feveral Vulcans ; the firft, 
was the Son of Cuchis ; the fecond, of Nilus ; 
the Egyptians who acknowledged him their Pro¬ 
testor, called him Opas ; the third was the Son of 
Jupiter and Juno, or of Juno alone, according to 
Hefod, who is followed by the other Poets. The 
fourth was the Son of Menalius\ this is he who 
inhabited the Vulcaman Iflands. We may find 
another Vulcan even more ancient than all thefe: 
That is the Tubal-cain of the Scripture, who hav¬ 
ing apply’d himfelf to the forging of Iron, as 
Mofes informs us, became the Model and Origi¬ 
nal of all the Reft. 

Mythologifts give feveral Derivations of Vulcan's 
Name Hepbaiftos . Phurmitus derives k *to 
as you would fay Burning . Plato in his Socrates , 
fays it comes from sr* 1 ?, He who prefides over 

the 
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the Light. Seroius alledges that he was called 
Vulcanus quaft Volitanus, to fignify that the Sparks 
of Fire fly in the Air in the forging of Iron. 
But what Strefs is to be laid upon an Etymology 
of a Name given to that God by the Latins, and 
which was unknown to the Egyptian who intro¬ 
duced his Worlhip into Greece?' That of Phurrtu- 
tus is no doubt more rational, flnce the Greeks 
called that God Ephoeftos: But without infixing 
any longer on thefe Etymologies, we obferve that 
the Greeks reckoned Vulcan the God of Blackfmiths, 
and a Blackfmith himfeif; and this is the Idea 
given of him by Diodorus Siculus , when he fays 
ft) “ Vulcan is the firft Founder of Works in 
“ Iron, Brafs, Gold and Silver, in a Word, of ail 
“ fufible Materials. He all'o taught all the Ufes 
“ to which the Artifts and others can imploy 
“ Fire; for this Reafon all thofe who work in 
“ Metals, or rather Men in general, call Fire by 
“ the Name of Vulcan, and offer Sacrifices to that 

“ God, in Acknowledgment of fo Uleful an 
“ vention.” 


There is a great deal of Probability that the 
fecond Vulcan was an ancient Egyptian Ring, 33 
we fhall prove at the End of the Hiftory of this 
God; or rather he was the mod ancient Divinity 
of the Egyptians ,. fince we find him in Herodotus, 
Syncellus, and other Authors, at the Head of the 
Divinities of that People ; unlefs we will trace back 
to Tubal-cain , or to fome one of the Kings of thoic 
Countries, who fignalized himfeif in the Art of 
forging Iron. 

As for the third Vulcan, in whofe Hiftory the 
Greeks have inferted that of all the Reft, we may 
take it for granted that he was a Titan Prince, 

the Son of Jupiter, or at lead one of his Rela* 
tions, who having been difgraced, was obliged to 

retire into the Ifland of Lemnos i, wbere he eftablifti’d 
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Forges. Sir Ifaac Newton , who confounds him 
with ? boas King of Lemnos , explains the Fable 
of his Fall from Heaven very ingenioufly. 7 boas $ 
fays he (i wedded Colicopis y the fame Venus who 
was reckoned the Mother of Eneas y and Daughter 
of Otbreus King of Phrygia . Thoas got the Name 
of Cinyras from his Dexterity in playing upon the 
Lyre, which gave a Handle to fay that he had 
been beloved by Apollo or Or us. Bacchus falling 
in Love with the Wife of Tboas y was furprized 
in an Intrigue with her, but he found a Way to 
appeafe the Hufband by making him drink Wine, 
and made up the Affair by creating him King of 
Byblos and Cyprus ; after which he pafs’d the HeU 
lefpont with his Army, and conquered Thrace. 5 Tis 
to all thefe Events, fubjoins the Author now quot¬ 
ed, that the Poets allude, in feigning that Vulcan 
fell from Heaven into the Ifland of Lemnos , and 
that Bacchus after having pacified his Wrarh 
by making him drink Wine, got him to be re¬ 
called to Heaven. He fell from the Heaven of 
the Gods of Crete , when he departed from Crete 
to Lemnos to forge Metals; he was reinftated in 
Heaven, when Bacchus made him King of Byllos 
and Cyprus ; for the Courts of the Princes of thofe 
Times, in Imitation of that of Jupiter were look’d 
upon as Heaven. Tboas reigned to a great Age, 
lived to the Time of the Trojan War, and grew 
. immenfely rich (a). 

Thus it is that the Greeks by ingenious Fiflions 
had difguifed a Hiftory, which of itfelf was very 
Ample and natural; and to find fome Pretext for 
the Removal, or if you pleafe the Expulfion of 
Vulcan , they gave out that Jupiter feeing him very 
ugly, or rather being jealous that Juno had brought 

him 

(i) Chronology. 
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him forth without his Concurrence, had kicked 

4 " c % 4 J 

him down from Heaven to Earth with a Blow of 

9 _ •« ■> * 

his Foot, and that he would have inevitably been 
killed, had it not- been for the Affiftance of the In¬ 
habitants of Lemnos who received him into their* 
Arms j that however he fuffered the Lois of a 
Leg whereof he remained lame i or according to a- 
nocher Tradition adopted by Paufanias ( i), but a3 
frivolous as the Former, it was Juno who expelled 
him Olympus. This Author adds that Vulcan not 
having forgot this Injury, made a golden Chair 
with a concealed Spring, and fent it to Heaven. 
Juno having no Diffidence of her Son’s Prefent, 
would needs, fit down upon it, arid was catch’d 
in it as in a Trap; and Bacchus was forced to 
fuddle Vulcan before he could bring him to fet 
Juno at Liberty, who had given the Gods abun¬ 
dance of Mirth by this Scene: But as thefe Fifti- 
ons, which every Poet had a Right to invent, 

are not confident with one another, Homer tells us 
that this God incurred Jupiter's Difpleafure, for 
having extricated Juno, whom he had lufpended in 
the Air with a Chain, becaufe fhe had raifed a Storm 
to deftroy ■ Hercules. 

The Ifland of Lemnos , being very fubjett to 
Earthquakes and Vulcanos, as is proved by the 
learned Bochart (z) from Eujlathius and others, 
hence Vulcan was faid to have fallen into this Ifland, 
where he fix’d his Refidence and his Forges; or, ac¬ 
cording to others, becaufe it was in this Ifland the 
Art of forging Arms was invented. In order to gain 
credit to this Fable, the Thumps of the Hammers of 
the Cyclops his Blackfmiths were faid to be heard at 
a very great Diftance, which was in truth the Noife 
of the Fire ftruggling to get vent. The Forges of 
this God were alfo ellablilh’d in Mount JEtna for the' 
fame Reafon ; and in the Vulcanian Iflands, whereof 
Liparos is the principal, and which were afterwards 
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called Eolian , from the Name of Eolus their Kings 
|n a Word, in all Places where any. Volcano was to 
be feen. As the Greeks , when any one. fignalized 
himfelf by his Works, took Pleafure in fetting off 
his Hiftory with every wonderful Circumftance which 
they thought proper to embellilh it; fo the Poets 
placed to the fcore of their Vulcan all the Works that 
pafs’d for Mafter-pieces in the fabulous World, fuch 
as the Palace of the Sun Ci ), the Armour of A* 
Miles (2), that of Eneas (3), HemionP s Necklace, 
Ariadne's Crown, the famous brazen Dog which 
Jupiter gave to Europa , and which fhe gave to Pre¬ 
ens ; Pandora , ftie who was the Caufe of all the Evils 

that have over-run the Earth: In fine, rilofe brazen 

0 / 

Symbols whereof he made a Prefent to Minerva , 
who gave them to Hercules , and at whofe Sound that 
Heroraifed from a Wood the Birds named Stympha- 
lidesy which he afterwards flew with his Arrows, as 
fhall be faia in his Hiftory. 

Tho’ we have nothing very certain about Vulcan's 
Children, we know however that Protbeus and Erich* 
thonlus were look’d upon as fuch, as alfo thofe who 
were diftinguifh’d in the Art of forging Iron and 
Metals, as Oler,us, Albion , and fome others. Several 
Names were alfo given him. He was called Lemnius , 
becaufe Lemnos was the Place where he fell, upon his 
Expuifion from Heaven; Junonigena , becaufe he 
was Juno's Son ; Mulciber , or Mulcifer , becaufe he 
had taught the Art of foftening Iron by the Heat of 
the Forge ; /Etneus, becaufe his Forges were under 
Mount Mina ; Amphiguneis , becaufe he was lame of 
both Feet, according to Hefiod, who gives him this 
Epithet; and Kullopodicn , by tho^e who took him to 
be lame only in one Side : This is the fame Epithet 
with that of TardipeSy given him by Catullus. 

Of all the ancient Nations, the Egyptians adored 
this God meft; he had at Memphis that magnificent 
Temple, and coloflal Statue, feventy-five Feet high, 

whereof 
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whereof we have given the Defcription in the firft 
Volume; tho’ his Statue which was in the Temple 
bore fq little Proportion to that Coloflus which was 
without, that it provok’d the Scorn of Cambyfes, who 
threw it into the Fire. His Priefts were in fo great 
Efteern among the Egyptians , that one of them, 
named Sethos, afcended the Throne. This God was 
alfo highly honoured by the Romans. Tatius, accord¬ 
ing to Dionyftus of Halicarnajfus (1), built him a 
Temple, and Romulus confecrated to him Chariots of 
Brafs drawn with four Horfes, as we learn from the 
fame Author. It was the Cuftom, in his Sacrifices, 
to confume the whole Vidtim by Fire, referving no¬ 
thing for the facred Feaft, fo that they were real Ho- 
locaufts ; thus Tarquinius the elder, after the Defeat 
of the Sabines, burnt their Arms and Spoils in Ho¬ 
nour of this God. 

Among the Animals, the Lion, who in his Roarings 
feems to dart Fire from his Mouth, was confecrated 
to him 5 and Dogs were fet apart for keeping his 
Temple. He had feveral of them at Rome, but the 
moft ancient one, built by'Romulus, was without the 
Bounds of the City •, the Augurs being of Opinion, 
that the God of Fire ought not to be within the City 
itfelf. But what was the higheft Mark of Refpedb 
paid by the Romans to this God, according to Biony- 
fms of Halicarnajfus, thofe Affemblies were kept in 
his Temple, where the moft important Affairs of the 
Republick were debated : The Romans thinking they 
could invoke nothing more facred, to confirm the 
Decifions and Treaties that were made there, than 
the avenging Fire whereof that God was the Symbol. 

As it was their Opinion that Vulcan had taught all 
the Ufes which Artifts and others make of Fire, fo 
all thofe who worked in Metals, or, more accurately 
fpeaking, all Men in general offered to this God 

Sacrifices, in Acknowledgment of fo ufeful a Difco- 
very, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus (2), 
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There were alfo Feftivals inftituted in Honour of 
him, the principal whereof was that where it was the 
Cufiom to run with lighted Torches, that were to be 
carried to the Goal without letting them go out, under 
Pain of Difgrace ; he who out-run another had, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny (i), his Torch for his Reward. 

Ancient Monuments reprefent this God in an uni¬ 
form manner; there he always appears with a 
Beard, his Hair fomewhat neglefted, half covered 
with a Habit that comes only down to above his 
Knee, wearing a round and pointed Cap, in his right 
Hand an Hammer, and Pincers in the left. As 
People have always been fond of finding myftical 
Regions for fuch Reprefentations, Eufebius tells us (i) y 
that the Name of Epbteftos points out the Force of 
Fire, and that the Cap which was given him, being 
of a blue Colour, figured the Circuit of Heaven, 
where Fire makes the more fubtile Part. 

Tho* all the Mythoiogifts unanimoufly fay that 
Vulcan was lame, yet none of his Images now re¬ 
maining reprefent him with that Defeft: Cicero how¬ 
ever, in his firft Book of the Nature of the Gods, 
thus fpeaks of one of his Statues: “ We admire that 
*- 6 Vulcan of Athens , made by Alcamenes , he is ftand- 
<c ing, and cloath’d, and appears lame, but without 

any Deformity.” Mod of the Medals of the 
Ifland of Lemnos reprefented this God with the Le¬ 
gend, Deo Videano . 

From all that has been now laid, we may conclude 
that there were three Vtdcans ; the firft, and the moft 
ancient, is the Tubal-cain mentioned by Mofes, who 
places him in die tenth Generation from Cain , and 
who was really the firft that invented the Art of 
forging Iron. Saneboniatbon , who reckons him in 

the feventh Generation, tells us that belides that Art 

* - # 

he invented the Filner ? s Bair, the Filhing-line and 
Boat, and that after his Death he was honoured as a 
God, under tfte Name of Diamilhios. ? Tis true that 

i ' • . r * * 

undent 

(:} L. iS, (2} Prep. Ev. I. 3. 
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ancient Author calls him likewife Cbryfaor, and it 
has puzzled Authors not a little to. find Epbeftos, or 
Vulcan, in this Chryfaor, whom the Greeks make to : 
fpring from the Blood of Medufa, as fhall be faid 

in the Hiftory of that Gorgon ; but M, Fourmont the 

elder thinks he has found the true Original of this. 
Name in a Phenician Word, which imports one who 

works by or in the Fire. 

The fecond Vulcan was an ancient God, or King of 
Egypt ; and in fine, the third was one of the' ‘titans, 
who out of fome Difcontent retired into the Ifland of 

Lemnos. 
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The Hifiory of Mercury, 

O F all the Gods of the Pagan World, none had 
fo many Employments and Occupations as Mer¬ 
cury. The Greeks called him Hermes, which figni- 
fies Interpreter , or, according to Frocks, Mejfenger. 
His Latin Name, if we may believe Fejlus, came 
from a Word fignifying Mercbands, or rather Mer¬ 
chandize, Mercurius, a Mercibus. Interpreter, as he 
was, and faithful Minifter of the other Gods, and of 
his Father Jupiter in particular, he ferv’d them with 
indefatigable Zeal, even in Employments not very 
honourable, It was he had the Charge of conducing 
the Souls of the Dead into the infernal Regions, and 
of bringing them back. He was, befides this, the 
God of Eloquence, and of the Art of fpeaking well; 
the God of Travellers, Merchants, and even of 
Pick-pockets. He ailed as AmbafTador and Pleni¬ 
potentiary of the Gods, was concerned in all Treaties 
of Peace and Alliance. Sometimes he was feen ac¬ 
companying Juno, either as her Guard, or to watch 
over her Conduit. Sometimes Jupiter fends him to 
conduit an Intrigue with fome new Miftrefs. Here; 
you have him tranfporting Caftor and Pollux to Pal- 
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lene : There accompanying Pluto’s Chariot, when he 
carries off Proferpina: The Gods, nonpluft’d with 
the Difference arifen between the three Goddeffes 
about Beauty, fend him along with them to the 
Shepherd Paris . So many different Funftions have 
made it be believed, that there were feveral Merctirys , 
and that to the Son of Jupiter alone had been afcribed 
the Attributes which ought to have been ihared 
among feveral Gods of the fame Name. 

Mythologifts accordingly reckon more Mercurys 
than one. LaSanlius , the Grammarian , enumerates 
four of them ; one the Son of Jupiter and Mai a ; the 
fecond of Codus and the Day *, the third of Liber or 
Bacchus , and Projerpina the fourth of Jupiter and 
Cyllene , who flew Argus, and then fled for it, fay 
the Greeks , into Egypt , where he communicated to 
the Egyptians the Knowledge of Letters. He whom 
moft of the Ancients acknowledge, and to whom the 
Poets attribute all the Actions that pafs under the 
Name of Mercury , is the Son of Jupiter and Mai a , 
*tis to him chiefly that Temples were built, Altars 
and Statues fet up. 

According to Cicero there were five of them: “ One 
ts the Son of Ccslus and the Day (i); another the Son 
of Valens and Pborenis ; 5 tis he who dwells under 
the Earth, and is called Trophonius. The third is the 
Son of Jupiter and Mata ; this Jupiter is the third 
ec in Order of rhofe that are reckoned; ’tis of this 
“ Mercury , and Penelope , that Pan is faid to have 
cc been born. The fourth is the Son of Nilus, whom 
fC the Egyptians think it a Crime, to name. The 
“ fifth, whom the Pbeneates worfhip, who is faid to 
“ have flain Argus , and for that reafon to have ob- 
tc rained the Egyptian Empire, and given Laws to 
Cl the Egyptians, and the* Knowledge of Letters 

(i) Tie Day is put in the Feminine for Dies* Without 

(a) Mejcurius unus (inquit Cicero) Coelo patre, die matre 
Barns, cojas obfccraius extitata natura traditur quod afpe&u Profer- 
pins commotus lit: Alter Valentis & Phoronidis filius, is qui Tub 
ferns habetur, idem Trophonius. Tertius Jove tertio natus Sc 

Maia, 
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Without troubling ourfelves to confider in what 
manner we might reduce to a fmallcr Number fo 
many Mercqrys, fome of whom appear to have either 
the fame Father, or the fame Mother s we prefume it 
may be affirmed that there never were but two of 
them ; for as to him who had Pan by Penelope , 
whom Herodotus makes to have lived eight hundred 
Years before him, that is about the time of the 
trojan War, ’tis very probable that it was fome Prieft 
of that God who had feduced that young Princefs. I 
allow therefore of none but the ancient Mercury , the 
That, Thaut, or Taautus, of the Egyptians , who 
was Contemporary with Ofiris ; and him who, 
according to Heftod, was the Son of Jupiter and 

Mala ; thefe are the two whofe Hiftory I am now tp 
give. 

There is no Perfonage, without Exception, in 
profane Antiquity, more famous than the Egyptian 
Mercury. He was the Soul of Oftris's Counfel (1 ji, 
who employ’d him in the moft critical Affairs 5 and 
who, before his Expedition to the Conqueft of the 
Indies, left him with Jfis, whom he had named Re¬ 
gent of the Kingdom, as the moft proper Perfbn to 
ferve her in the Adminiftration. Not content merely 
with giving Counfel to the Queen, he, like a faithful 
Minifter, apply’d himfelf to make Arts and Com¬ 
merce flourifh thro’ all Egypt. By ftudying the moft 
fublime Sciences, he acquired profound Knowledge in 
the Mathematicks, efpecially in Geometry, and 
taught the Egyptians the way to meafure their Lands, 
whofe Limits were frequently difturbed by the Over¬ 
flowings of the Nile , that every one might know the 
Portion that belong’d to him. In fine, thefe were 
few Sciences wherein he did not make great Profi¬ 
ciency ; 

Maia, ex quo & Penelopa Pana natum ferunt. Quartus Nilo 

patre, quem iEgyptii nefes habent nominare. Quintus, quem co- 
lunt Pheneatae, qui Argum dicitur interfeciffe, ob eamque caufam 
•®gypto prasfuiffe, atque /Egyptiis leges, & litcras tradldifle. De 
Nat. D. L. 2. 

(1) See Herod. Diod. Sic. 1 . 1. &c. 
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ciency; and it was he in particular invented the 

Ule of thole myfterious Letters called Hicroglyphicks, 

which were ufed afterwards only in Matters that con¬ 
cerned Religion. To thefe Particulars Diodorus Si* 
culus adds (i): cc That Ofiris put a great deal of 
ct Honour upon him, becaufe he faw him endued 
“ with an extraordinary Talent for every thing that 
** was conducive to the Welfare of human So- 
<c ciety. For Mercury was the firit who formed an 
C6 exa& and regular Language of the rude and unde- 
<c termined Dialefts that were in ufe before. He 
cc gave Names to a vaft many things, that till then 
“ bad none. He invented the firfl: Characters, and 
“ regulated the very Harmony of Words and Phra- 
€t fes. He inftituted feveral Rites concerning Sa- 
** orifices, and the other Parts of the Worfhip of the 

Gods; and communicated to Mankind the firit 

“ Principles of Aftronomy. Next he exhibited to 
c< them by Way of Amufement, Dancing and Wreft- 
** ling, and made them underftand what Strength 
<c and even what Grace the human Body might de- 
“ rive from thefe Exercifes. He invented the Lyre, 
44 to which he gave three Strings, in Allufion to 
“ the three Seafons of the Year: For thefe three 
44 Strings giving three Sounds, the Grave, the Sharp, 
44 and the Mean; the Grave anfwers to Winter, 
“ the Mean to Spring, and the Sharp to Summer. 
44 ’Tis he who taught the Greeks Interpretation or 
■ c Elocution, and was therefore called Hemes , or 
44 the Interpreter. He was the Confident of Ofiris , 
cc who communicated to him all his Secrets, and 
44 highly efteemed his Counfels. Laftly, it was he, 
44 according to the Egyptians , that planted the Olive- 
44 Tree, which the Greeks aferibe to Minerva” 

As for that great number of Books upon Theology, 

Aftronomy and Medicine, I know Marjham (2) 

aferibes them to the fecond Mercury , the Son of Vul- 

can* who, according to Euftbius (3), lived a little 

after 

{1} L. 1. (i", Chroa. Sec. (3) In Chron. 
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after Mofes , that is, about fifty Years after the If- 

raelites came out of Egypt: And this learned Author, 

relying upon the Authority of Manetho , cited by 
Syncellus , reckons that this fecond Mercury is he who 
was furnamed frifinegiftiis , or thrice-great, Thefe 
Books, according to Clemens AleXandrinus (i), were to 
the number of forty-two; and it was impoffible for 
the Egyptians to carry their Veneration for them higher 
than they did. They were carried in their Proceffions 
with a great deal of Ceremony and Refpeft. Firft of 
all appeared the Chanter , who had two of them in his 
Hands, one containing the Hymns in Honour of the 
Gods, and the other Rules according to which the 
Kings were to govern. Next came the Horofcopus , 
this is the Name given by Clemens of Alexandria to . 
that Minifter (2) who carried the four Books or 
Aftronomy, one treating of the fixed Stars, another 
of the Eclipfes of the Sun and Moon, and the two 
laft of the rifing of thefe two Luminaries. Then ap¬ 
peared the facred Scribe, with ten Books that-treated 
of Cofmography, Geography, the Defcription of the 
Nile, Then follow’d the Stolift, with other ten 
Books upon the Subjects of Religion ; namely. Sa¬ 
crifices, Prayers, Feftival-Days, The Prophet 
came up after, likewifc with ten Books, which were 
named facerdotal, and treated of the Laws of the 
Gods, and of Ecclefiaftick Difcipline. Thus, con¬ 
cludes the Author now quoted, there were forty-two 
Books in all, whereof thirty-fix comprehended all 
that belonged to the Egyptian Philofophyand the 
other fix regarded Medicine, and treated of Anatomy, 
Medicaments, of the Difeafes of the Eyes, of thofe of 
Women, (Ac. 

*Tis from thefe Books, to mention it by the Way, 
which however are long ago loft, for the Pimander 
of Mercury is a fpurious Work, that Sanchoniathon 
had taken the Theogony whereof we have given the 
Abftradt in the firft Volume. 

I 

(1) Strom. 1 . 6 . (2) l 'fyoerxlTros. 
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I fay, they have been long ago loft; accordingly 
Galien reckoned fpurious the Books of Medicine that 
pafs*d for Mercurfs in his Time; and the fameO- 
pinion we are to have of thofe mentioned by Saint 
Cyril (a). 

The fecond MeYeury , I mean the Son of Jupiter 
and Mata the Daughter of Atlas > became famous 
among the Titan Princes. After his Fathers Death 
(i), Italy fell to his Lot, with the Gauls and Spain 
(b) where he reigned abfolute after the Death of 
his Uncle Pluto ; and the Mauritania , after that of 
his Grand-father Atlas . He was a Prince of great 
Artifice, Cunning and Diffimulation: He travelled 
more than once into Egypt to inform himfelf in the 
Manners and Cuftoms of that ancient People, and 
to learn their Theology, but above all the abomi¬ 
nable Science of Magick which was then in very 
great Vogue, and wherein he himfelf afterwards ex¬ 
celled ; accordingly he was reckoned the great Augur 
and Soothfayer of the Titan Princes, who were perpe¬ 
tually confulting him. Jupiter himfelf in his life¬ 
time had often employed him in that Science 5 and 
this is what had given the Poets a Handle to make 
him the Interpreter of the Gods. 

Some Authors, not underftanding literally what I 
have been now relating, will have it that Mercury 
was accounted the Interpreter of the Gods, only be- 
caufe he taught his People the Worfhip which they 
required. His Travels into Egypt were of greaf 
Ufe to him for that Purpofe, having got himfelf 
initiated into all the Myfteries of the Egyptians , 

-and having learned their Ceremonies. 

Jupiter likewife found great Advantage from the 
•Eloquence of this young Prince, having employed 
him in feveral Negotiations during the Wars which 

he 

(a] Fabriclus has given the Titles of the forty two Books in 
Jus Bibliotheca Graea. L. i . c. 11. 

{1} Don Pezron Antiq. de h Lang, des Celtes. 

(b) See Echemerus, Don Pezron, Ant. de la Langue des Celtes, 
after LaSextius and others. 
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he had with the Princes of his Family; delegating 
him to feveral Places to treat with them; and this, 
no doubtj is what made him pais for the Meffen- 
ger of the Gods. As he frequently reconciled them 
to one another, he was taken for the God of 
Peace and Alliances. Jupiter employed him as his 
Confident in conducing fome of his Intrigues, and 
let him into the Secret of all his Gallantries. 

Add to this, that he contributed not a little by 
the Force of his Eloquence, and the Politenefs of 
his Manners, to cultivate the Minds of his People, 
to make them docile, uniting them together by So¬ 
ciety and Commerce, and curbing Vice by wife and 
fevere Laws. This Prince in his Life-time had 
invented and improved feveral Arts. The Gauls, 
who worlhip’d him under the Name of Tbeu- 
tates , and offered to him even human Victims, 
as we learn from LaRantius (a) and Lucan (b ) 3 
looked upon him as the Inventor of all the 
fine Arts (c): Accordingly to him is afcrib’d the 
Invention of the Lyre, of Medicine, Letters, Mu- 

fick, Commerce, Wreftling (d), Magick, and fe¬ 
veral other Arts ( e). In fine, we may fay no Prince 
ever gained greater Reputation for excellent Qua¬ 
lities, nor was more beloved by his People than he. 
Yet he has his Blemifhes, and was one of thofe 
who have nothing in Mediocrity; which obliged 
the other Sons of Jupiter, dilfatisfy’d with his art¬ 
ful Conduft and factious Humour, to make War 
upon him; in which hav ing been vanquifh’d feve¬ 
ral 

(a) Galli Hefum atque Teutatem huraano cruore placabant. 
Latt. L. i.c. 21. 

(b) Et quibus immitis placatur Sanguine diro 

Teutates Pharf. 1 . 1. 

(c) Deum maxime Mercurium colunt Galli ; hunc omnium., 
artium inventorcm ferunt. Ccciar Comm. 1 . 6. 

(d) Some Mythologifts fay it was not Mercury , but his Daugh¬ 
ter Palaftria that invented Wreftling; but who fees not that this 
is only a figurative Generation, that reckons Wreftling his Daugh¬ 
ter, becaufe he was the Inventor of this Kind of Combat. 

(ej See Joan. Nicolai Tra&. de Mcrcur. p. 56. 
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ral Times, he at laft thought fit to retire intfi 
Egypt* where he died. Others think he ended his 
Days in Spain, where his Tomb was even to be 
leen (a). 

Such is the Hiftory of Mercury , the Titan Prince, 
much difguifedf by the Greeks and blended with fe- 
veral Fables: For, firft, it appears that his Name 
was given to the Princes who had lorne of his 
Qualities; thus we need not be furprized that fo 
Contradi&ory Accounts fhould be given of one 
and the fame Perfon, nor at the numerous Expe¬ 
ditions he is faid to have made, and the many 
Wives and Children that are given him. 

It was difguiied in the fecond Place* by a Num¬ 
ber of Allegories that have a Relation to his great 
Qualities ; as for Example, that of the golden Chain 
which came out of his Mouth, and was fattened to 
the Ears of thofe whom he would conduft, fignr- 
fied that he chained down the Heart and Soul by 
the Sweetnefs and Power of his Eloquence. If he 
was reprefented with the one half of his Face clear, 
and the other black and clouded, it was owing to 
the Opinion that he condufted Souls into Hell, and 
confequently that he was fometimes in Heaven or 
upon the Earth, and fometimes in Pluto's Realm. If 
the Egyptians reprefented him with a Dog’s Head as 
has been faid in the Hiftory of Anubis , this was, ac¬ 
cording to Seroius , to denote his Vigilance and Sa¬ 
gacity. But what was then the Foundation of the 
two Fables mentioned by Homer , and after him by 
Virgil (b) ; the one that he conducted Souls into 
Hell with his Caduceus (i); the other that Per- 
fons never died till Mercury came and broke the 

Bonds that united the Soul to the Body ? is it becaufe 

that 

(a) See Don Fezron, Ant. tick Langue desCeltes. The .Chro 

nide of Alexandria., and SuiJas upon the Word ptfVrof, the fame, 
according to that Author, with Mercury, Jay he died in Egypt. 

(bj --Hoc animas ille evocat Oreo 

Palientesy alias fub triltia Tartara mittit. 1. <f- 

{ 1 \ OdvlL 1. i o. 

4 • 4 
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that Prince in his Life-time led fome Colonies 
into Spain , the Kingdom of his Uncle Pluto, a Coun¬ 
try that was accounted Hell ? Or rather was it not 
an Egyptian Ceremony that had given Rife to this 
Fable ? This laft is what we learn from Diodorus Si■* 
cuius (1). The Egyptians, fays he, carried the dead 
Body of Apis to a certain Spot of Ground, and then 
put it into the Hands of one to conduct it to the 
Place of Burial; which Cuftom Orpheus , who had 
travelled into Egypt , taught the Greeks, and then 
Homer accommodated it to Mercury 1 Or elfe be- 
caufe this Prince was the Founder of an ancient 
Egyptian Law, which ordered that the Dead were 
not to have Burial, till it was firft judged whether 
they were worthy of it. The Judges appointed for 
that Purpofe took Informations that were publickly 
read upon the Banks of the Like.Acherufia, as lhall 
be laid when we come to the Poetical Hell Thus 
we may reckon this Prince affifted at thefe Trials in 
Perfon, to make the Law the better obferved ; which 
gave a Handle to Fable afterwards that he himfelf 
conducted the Souls into Hell. We may add front 
La Cerda (2 ) that this Fable perhaps derives its Ori¬ 
ginal from a Cuftom praftifed among the Athe¬ 
nians. When they had condemned feveral Crimi¬ 
nals to death, they executed them on feveral Days, 
and he who went firft to Execution was called Mer¬ 
cury, becaufe he fhewed the Reft the Way to Pluto* s 
Kingdom; but I take this Fable rather to have 
been the Confequence than the Original of the Fa¬ 
ble, and that the firft executed Criminal was called 
Mercury , only in Allufion to the Function of Mer¬ 
cury, who conduced Souls to Hell. 

As the Caduceus was the Inftrument that Mercury 
made ufe of in conducting Souls to the infernal Re« 
gions, and in bringing them back, we fhall give a 
Defcription of it. The Caduceus was a Rod round 
which, at one Extremity, were two Serpents twined, 

Vol, II. B b whofe 

fi) L. i. (2} Upon the fourth Book of the Eneid. 
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whofe Spires were Arched in the Form of two Semi¬ 
circles, while their Heads reached beyond the Rod. 
The Mythologifts who have inquired into the Ori¬ 
ginal of this Symbol peculiar to Mercury , have of¬ 
fered many Conjectures about it. 

Atkenagoras fays Jupiter being enamoured of Rhea, 
fhe changed herfelf into an Adder ; upon which the 
God inftantly affumed the Figure of a Serpent; and 
that thefe are the two Infefts which Mercury bears 
upon his Caduceus. According to others of the An¬ 
cients, Mercury having found two Serpents fighting 
together, appeafed their Fury by beating them with 
his Rod, round which they twined themfelves, and 
this, fay they, is the Reafon that the Caduceus has 
ever iince been look’d upon as the Symbol of Peace. 
We are told further, fo eafy is it to give myftical 
Explanations, that Mercury was the Inventor of a 
Kind of Mufick , which by its Sweetnefs was capa¬ 
ble of (filling the Senfes, the peculiar Virtue of the 
Caduceus , which lulled thofe afleep that were touched 
with it. Laftly, we find Authors of Opinion that 
Mercury pra&ifed Necromancy , or the Art of re¬ 
calling Souls from the Dead, and that the Caduceus 
was the Rod he made ufe of in this Operation. 
For my Part, I am perfuaded that there is no other 
Myftery in it, but that as Envoys and Embafiadors 
wore always a Branch of Olive in Form of a 
Rod, fo fuch a one was given to Mercury the great 
Embafiador of the Gods; and had joined to it 
the two Serpents as the Symbol of Prudence, which 
ought always to accompany Negotiations. 

As Mercury was the God of Merchants and Thieves, 
fo feveral Sorts of (harping Tricks have been laid 
to his Charge; and we learn from Lucian ( i) that 
when yet a Child he had ftollen Neptune's Trident, 
Apollo's Arrows, the Sword of Mars and the Gir¬ 
dle of Venus ; Fables founded upon his having been 
a fkilful Sailor, expert at handling the Bow, bravef 


(!) Dial, of Vulcan and Apollo. 




in fight, and that to thefe Qualities he had joined 
all the Charms and Graces of Eloquence. 

Notvvithftanding fo many good Qualities and fo 
many Services done to Jupiter, Mercury was not al¬ 
ways in the good Graces of that God, having been 
by him expelled from Heaven; and this is a new 
Ficlion which muft be explained. 

Boccace in his Genealogy of the Gods, afierts up¬ 
on the Authority of fheodontion , that this Adventure 
does not relate to our Mercury \ but to him who was 
called Stilbo, and who lived a long time after him, 
being contemporary with Phoroneus. But faving 
that Author’s Pleafure, there never was a Mercury 
of that Name: S til bo a Greek Word importing to 
JJjine; being only an Epithet of the Planet whofe 
Name this God bears. I am therefore apt to be¬ 
lieve that, for fome Adventure whereof we are igno¬ 
rant, Mercury being banifh’d from Olympus where 
his Father dwelt, -was forced to keep Flocks for fome 
Time •, the paftoral Life not being at that Time 
unworthy even Kings Sons* As Apollo was difgrac- 
ed at the fame Time, and led the fame Kind of 
Life, fo we are told that Mercury flole his Oxen, 
and that the Shepherd Battus , the foie Witnefs of 
the Theft, after promife not to reveal it,- having 
broke his Word to him, was transformed into the 
Touch-Stone, as we are told by Ovid (T) \ a Fable 

which has no other Foundation but that Mercun had 
• a ^ •/ 

hid Apollo's Oxen near the Tomb of the Shepherd* 
who was the Inventor of the Touch-Stone. 

The Ancients, as has been faid, give fo many Em¬ 
ployments to Mercury , that he could never enjoy a 
Moment’s Repofe as is pleafantly faid by Lu* 
dan ; (2) As Mdfenger and Confident of the Gods* 
he had the Care of all their Affairs, whether relating 
to Peace or* War \ as alfo of the Infide of the celeftial 
Palace which he was obliged to keep in good Or* 
der j to ferve and fupply • the Gods with Ambrofts, 

• • - B b 2 to 


[z) Dial, ofMaia andMeifury. 


{ 1) Met. I 2 . 
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to prefide over Games and Affemblies, to hear and 
anfwer publick Harangues, &c. Which inclines me 
to think that he was the Superintendant of all Ju¬ 
piter's A flairs, his Minifter of State, and his grand 
Mafter-Houlhold; nor ought this Notion to appear 
odd, fince *cis certain that the Poets under the fub- 
lime Ideas of Gods, of Heaven, and Olympus , have 
only laid before us the Hiftory of the Titans. 

The Worfhip of Mercury had nothing peculiar, 
except that the Tongues of the Viftims were offered 
to him ( i), as a Reprefentation of the Eloquence 
of this God: For the fame Reafon they prefented 
to him Honey and Milk (2). Sometimes too they 
facrificed to him Calves and Cocks. He was efpe- 
cially worfliip’d in the Gauls (3), and in Egypt where 
the Priefts confecrated to him the Stork (4), the 
Animal that was moft renowed among them next 
to the Ox. It was chiefly in the Month of May 
that they celebrated the Feftival of Mercury , and wor- 
fhip’d him in a more folemn Manner than in the 
Reft of the Year. 

We muftnot forget that the learned Bochart (5) 
thinks the Hiftory of Mercury had been compofed 
upon that of Canaan •, and here he draws a very in¬ 
genious Parallel. Both of them, fays he, palled for 
the Sons of Jupiter, or Ammon , who was the fame 
with Cham *, the one took his Name from Mer- 
chandife: Mercurius a Mercatura \ and Chanaan in 
Hebrew has the fame Signification. The fame Reafon 
that made Chanaan be called the Servant of his Bre¬ 
thren, made Mercury be taken for the Meffenger of 
the Gods. This God had the Charge of the High¬ 
ways, for no other Reafon but becaufe the Phenici - 
am or Cbanadnites of the Race of Canaan , were great 
Travellers, and fettled Colonies every where. The 

Wings of this God are the Sails of the Pbenician 
Veffels. 



(1) Homer. 

(3) CdarCom. 1 . 6. 
(5) Fiuleg. 1.1. c. 2 . 


(2) Antigonus. 

(4) Kerclter. Oed. JEgyp. 
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The Reafon of Mercury's pafiing for the God of 
Eloquence and the Inventor of Letters, was, that the 

Phenicians brought the Ufe of them into the Weft. 
John Nicolai (i), on the contrary, is of Opinion 
that Mercury is .the fame with Mofes, and com¬ 
pares the miraculous Rod of that Legiflator to 
the Caduceus of this God. Huetius is of the fame 
Mind (2). 

M. Fourmont , fo little do Parallels coft our 
Literati , makes Mercury the fame with Eliezar> as 
may be feen in his Reflexions Critiques . But not to 
infill on the Principles I have laid down as to this 
in feveral Places of this Work, that Diverfity of 
Sentiment alone among fo learned Men, is but too 
convincing a Proof how little Solidity is in their 
Conjeftures. 

There are few pagan Divinities of whom we have 
a greater Number of Figures remaining than of 
Mercury. I have no Mind to go over them all, 
fince they are to be met with in the Antiquaries, 
and particularly in Montfaucon (3). AH thefe Fi¬ 
gures agree well enough in reprefenting this God 
after the Manner now faid. 

As he was the God of Merchants and Thieves, he 
is commonly drawn with a Purfe in his Hand. In 
Quality of grand Negotiator of Gods and Men, he 
wears the Caduceus , the Symbol of Peace: If he has 
Wings to his Cap, at his Feet and Caduceus , *tis to 
denote his Swifcnefs in executing the Orders of the 
Gods, efpecially that of conducing into Hell, or 
into the Elyflan Fields the Souls of the Dead, and of 
bringing them back again when the Cafe required it. 
The Vigilance requifite to fo many Offices, is the 
reafon of giving him a Cock for his Symbol. As the 
Shepherds took him for their Patron, you fee him 
fometimes upon Monuments with a Ram. He was 
thought to have been the firft Inventor of an Inftru- 

B b 3 ment 

(i) Traft. de Mercuric. (2] Demo. Eva. pro. 4. 

{') Ant. expliq. tom. 3. 
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ment of Mufick called feftudo , or the Tortoife; and 
therefore you fee him fometimes reprefented with a 
Tortoife. He is figured like a young Man of a 
beautiful Countenance, an eafy Shape, fometimes 
naked, fometimes with a Cloak over his Shoulders, 
but which covers only the half of his Body. We find 
likewife Monuments where Cupid is fitting Wings to 
Mercurfs Heels, and other Singularities which are 
often but the Refult of the ArtifPs own Imagina¬ 
tion (a). 

We Ihall clofe this Article by Angling out, from 
the various Names that were given to Mercury , fuch 
as may reca! to our Minds fome Paflages of Hiftory 
or Geography. The Greeks called him Hemes , that 
is, Interpreter \ the Latins Mercurius , a Mercatura •, 
CylleniuSj either becaufe he was born upon a Moun¬ 
tain of that Name, or becaufe he lulled People afleep 
with his Cadtueus ; Nornius , either from the Laws of 
Eloquence which he founded, or becaufe he was the 
God of Shepherds j Camillas , that is to fay the Mef* 
fenger of the Gods ; and the Carthaginians call ? d him 
Suvies for the fame reafon; the Egyptians, Phine (i ), 
and the ancient Germans Erminful , or Irminfus (b) ; 

The 

(a) Virgil gives an admirable Defcripnon of this whole Equipage 
of Mercury. 

lllepatris, inquit, magni parere parabat 

Imperio- Sc primum talaria r.e&it 

Aurea, quar iublimem alis, iiveasquora fupra, 

Sea terram r2pido pariter cum flamine portant. 

Turn virgamcapit; hacanimas illeevocat Oreo, 

Pallentefque alias fub triilia Tartara mitdt; 

Da: fomcos, adimitque, & lumina morte reiignat: 

Ilia iretas agit vcnto.% Sc turbida fnenat 
Nubih. Aneid. quarto. 

We 13 y nothing here of the Figures called Hermes, becaufe we 

have laid enough of thefe in the firit Volume, under the Article of 

.statues; I only add that every Traveller laid a Stone at the Foot of 

rhe-fe Statues, believing he did. Honour to that God by clearing the 

High wavs. or to make thofe Statues more remarkable. 

* * 

(1} Kirker in Prod, c 16. 

(<?) We ihall fpeak of him in the Hulcry of the Gods of that 

-V f • ‘ 

rtor^, 


< 
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The Alexandrians , thol\ .the Gauls,. Theutates ; 
and all thefe Names were given him. to denote his 
Eloquence. He was named Vialis, becaufe he pre- 
fided over the Highways > Quadratus, from being 
reprefented anciently under the Figure of a fquare 
Stone; triceps, becaufe he was equally among the 
Gods in Heaven, Earth, and Hell •,. Agonios , be¬ 
caufe he prefided over the Games Agonalia , whereof 
he was the Inventor. The Athenians honour’d him 
particularly in the Citadel under the Name of Pro - 
famis , that is to fay uninitiated , as Pbavorinus tells us. 
The Poets, chiefly Homer and Orpheus , have given 
him the Epithet of Argicida (1), not fo much for 
having killed Argus , as becaufe he prefided over 
Eloquence, which is frequently pernicious. He has 
likewile the Epithet of Harpedophorus , from the 
Scythe he had made ufe of in killing Argus ( 2 ). He 
is named fometimes Agorcus , or the God of the 
Market, and that for an obvious reafon. He had 
at Phares in Achaia , a Statue under this Name, 
which delivered Oracles: This Statue, according to 
Paufanias ($), was of Marble, of a middle Size, a 
fquare Form, and {landing upon the Ground without 
a Pedeftal: The Infcription imported, fays this.Au- 
thor, that the Statue had been fet up there by Simylus 
the MeJJenian . He fometimes got the Epithet of 
Cbthonius , which, .according to feveral Interpreters, 
fignifies Infernal Mercury , and, according to others, 
ter re ft via l Mercury. That of Criophoros, Ram- 
hearer ; accordingly he had a Statue at Lefche , where 
he was worfliip’d under this Name, reprefenting 
him bearing a Ram upon his Shoulders, to de¬ 
note, as wc have it in Paufanias , after Homer and 
Hefiod , that he was the God of Shepherds. The 
tanagreans worfhip’d him alfo under the Name of 
Promacos , becaufe he had appeared to them in Battle 
fighting in their Behalf, as we are told by the fame 

B b 4 Pan* 

(1) ’ MyGipvTtt' (2} See Ovid, Hyginus, &c. 

(3) In Phoc. 
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Paufanias . Several other Names were likewife given 
him, which are eafy to be explain’d, 

IRIS. 

As Mercury was the male Meffenger of the Gods, 
and Iris the female, this is the proper Place to fpeak 
of that Goddefi •, and we may remark in the firffc 
place, as it was mofUy Jupiter that made ufe of the 
Miniftration of Mercury , fo it was Juno employ’d 
Iris as her Envoy upon Earth. I prefume it will not 
be expected I fhould find any thing hiftorical with re¬ 
lation to Iris, who is a Divinity purely phyfical; 
however, as the Greek Mythology perfonify’d every 
thing, fo it made Iris, or the Rainbow, a young 
Woman cloath’d in a Habit of different Colours, 
always feated by the Throne of Juno, and ready to 
execute her Orders. They have framed a Genealogy for 
her too (i), and we are told that Ihe was the Daughter 
of Tbaumas , a poetical Perfonage whofe Name is 
derived from a Greek Word that imports to ad¬ 
mire (2) : which, after all, is proper enough to 
denote the Quality of the Meteor they defigned to 
delcribe, there being nothing more admirable than 
that Bow, which is formed by the Drops of Water in 
a Cloud oppofite to the Sun ; 

MiUe trahens varios aver Jo foie Colores (3 ). 

As nothing attrads our Admiration more than the 
Rainbow, I am not furprized that a Divinity had 
been made of it: u And truly, fays Cotta in Ci~ 
ci cero (4), if the Moon is a Deity, the Morning 
“ Star, the other Planets, and all the fix’d Stars 
66 muft be of the fame Rank ; and why not alfo the 

iC Rainbow? that Iris, I mean, fo beautiful, fo 
tc admirably beautiful, that fhe has been juftly called 

the Daughter of Tbaumas?** The Name of 
Elefira , who was faid to be the Mother of the Rain¬ 
bow, 

(1) Hefiod. Theog. (2) Ozvuzfei?, tc admire. 

(3) Virgil. (4) De Nat. Depr. 
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bow, and which fignifies the Splendor of the Sun ; and 
that of Aello given for her Sifter, importing Tern- 
pefty agreed to her perfectly well •, fince in fad that 
Meteor cannot be formed unlefs the Sun fhines, and 
the Weather be difpofed for Rain or a Storm. 

Iris attended fo clofe upon Juno that flie never 
left her, and Callimachus tells us, that when Ihe 
wanted Reft Ihe leaned againft the Throne of that 
Goddefs. Tis ftill Juno who employs her, and 
thus Apollonius Rhodius (1) informs us lhe fcnt her to 
fhetis 5 and Ovid (2) tells us the fame Goddefs, 
when ihe would inform Alcyone of the Shipwreck of 
Ceyx her Hufband, ordered her to go to the Palace 
of Sleep. However, ihe was fometimes, tho* rarely, 
the Meffenger of Jupiter , as appears from Homer (3), 
and Valerius Flaccus (4); but her moft important 
Office was to cut the fatal Hair in Females who were 
dying; for they were perfuaded that as Mercury by 
Jupiter 9 s Orders was neceffarily to feparate from their 
Bodies the Souls of Men at Death ; fo it was thought 
as neceffary that Iris ihould be commiffioned by 
Juno to deliver the Souls of Women. Accordingly 
we fee Virgil, who was perfectly Mailer of the Theo¬ 
logy of the Greeks and Romans, fays Juno fent her to 
cut that fatal Hair of Dido , .after ihe had ftab’d her- 

fdf (a). 

However, as Iris was not always taken up in fuch 
Occupations, in her leizure Hours ihe had the 
Care of her Miftrefs’s Apartment, whofe Bed Theo¬ 
critus fays ihe made. When Juno returned from the 
Infernal Regions to Olympus, Iris was to purify her 
with Perfumes, as we learn from Ovid (5). 

Such 

(0 Argon. L. 4, (2) Met. L. 6. (3) II. L. 8. 

(4) Argon. L. 4. (5) Met. L 4. 

(a) Tam Juno omnipotens longum miferata dolorem, 
Difficilefque obitus, Irim demifit Olympo, 

Quas Iu&antem animam nexofque refolveret artus. 

Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peri bat, 

Sed mifera ante diem, fubitoque accenia furore, 

Nondum illi flavum Proferpina vertice crinem 
Abftuierat, Stygioque caput damns verat orco. 
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Such is the Idea the Poes give of this Goddefs, an 
Idea which has no other Foundation but a common 
Phenomenon in Nature, confidering Juno as the 

gro£s Air where the Meteor of the Rainbow is formed. 

* 

9 

C H A P. XIV. 

9 

Apollo, the Sun, Phaeton, the Mufes, fjjc. 

I N this Chapter I fhall take in thefe feveral Sub¬ 
jects, which have a great connection with one 
another; but to avoid Confiifion, I fhall make of 
each a feparate Article. 

Article I. 

! The Sun named Helios by the Greeks. 

It cannot be refufed that the Greeks have often, or 
to fpeak more accurately, have almoft always con¬ 
founded the Sun with Apollo. It would perhaps be 
needlefs to multiply Authorities in proof of fo noto¬ 
rious a Faft ; however I fhall cite that of Plato , who 
in his Craiylus afierts that Apollo is the fame with the 
Sun ; that of Cicero* who tells us that the Sun and 
the Moon are two Divinities, the one of them called 
Apollo , and the other Diana ; laftly, that of Plutarch , 
who informs us that almoft all the Greeks took Apollo 
to be the fame with the Sun ; and yet in ancient 
Mythology thefe two Divinities are diftinguifh’d 
from one another, as I hope to prove beyond Con¬ 
tradiction. 

I am not ignorant that* I have great Adverfaries 
againft me; that Selden (i) fays, even Children 
know that the Sun is the fame with Apollo ; that 
Macrobitts (2), after having maturely examined this 

Queftion, decides it in the Affirmative; that Vof- 

fius 

( 1 ) De Diis Syriis Synf. (:) Sat. L. 1, c. 17. 
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fius (:l)-employs all his Erudition in Proof of it, 
as well -as Alexander in the Explication of the Iftack 
fable, ; but notwithllanding thefe Authorities I main¬ 
tain, that they were reckoned in one Senfe different 
Divinities, tho’ in another they were confounded 
together. I explain myfelf: The Pagans owned, as 
has been faid, Phyfical Gods, fuch as the Heavens, 
the Earth, the Stars, and animated Gods. 
Now I affirm that they never took the Son of Ju¬ 
piter and Latona , who being banifh’d Heaven was 
forced to keep Admetus’. s Flocks; the Father or the 
Prote&or of the Mufes, the God of Oracles; in 
one Word Apollo , to be the fame with the Son of 
Hyperion and Thy a, that God who enlightened the 
World, that Luminary which diffufed Heat and 
Fruitfulnefs over all, which was named the Sun. 
Tho’ the Philofophers, who refined fo much upon 
the eftabli fil’d Religion, confounded them, yet the 
Vulgar, that is the authorifed Religion, always di- 
ftinguifh’d them: My Arguments are thefe, which 
will not eafily be anfwered. This Diftin&ion takes 
place in that celebrated Treaty we have between 
the Magneftans and the Smyrneans (2); there thefe 
two People fwear by the Earth, by the Sun, by 
Mars , &c. and by Apollo. Spoil quotes an In- 
fcription dug up at Utrecht, which is conceived in 
thefe Terms: To Jupiter the great eft and left, to 
the invincible Sun , to Apollo, tic. Varro , in St. 
AugtiJtin (2) naming twenty Gods whom he calls 
the feledt Gods, makes two of the Sun and Apollo. 
Artemidorus ranks the one among the celeftia! Gods, 
the other among the etherial. We read in an ancient 
Greek Epigram, Pythius, that is to fay Apollo Py r 
thius is worftnp'd at Delphos the Rhodians are under 
the Protection of the Sun ; or as-it is in Sidonius Apol- 
linarius , who feems to have fcen this Epigram : 
The Sun is propitious to Rhodes , Delius or Apollo to 

Tbymbra 

(1) De Ido. 1 . 2.c. 12. (.>) Marm. Oxon. init. 

(3) De Civ. Dei.l. c ~ 
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Tbymbra (i). Medals and other Monuments re- 
prefent thefe two Divinities differently (2), Jovi 
O. M. fummo , exuperantijfim ; Soli inviffo ; ApoU 
Uni , . On one of Valerianus, Apollo ap¬ 

pears under the Figure of a young Man holding his 
Bow in his Hand, and upon another of Antoninus , 
he bears his Lyre and a Patera; whereas in thofe of 
Hadrian and the two Gordions , of Aurelian and 
other Emperors, the Sun appears with his Head 
encircled with Rays, holding a Globe in his left 
Hand; which is never to be obferved as to the 
Figures of Apollo, 

To all thefe Proofs, which I am furniflied with 
by the learned Bifliop of Hadria (3), I fliall join 
others ftill ftronger. 

Homer , whofe Teftimony here is of great Weight, 
really diftinguifhes them in more Places than one 
of his Poems. Lucian makes likewife two Di¬ 
vinities of them, fince he fays the Sun was one of 
the Titans, therein agreeing with Diodorus Siculus , 
who, in the Paffage where he fpeaks of the At- 
lantides (4), fays the Sun was the Son of Hype¬ 
rion and of the Queen, that is to fay, of that 
Daughter of Urania and Titaia who was always 
called the Queen {a). 5 Ti$ true as ancient My¬ 
thology varies prodigioufly with Refpeft to thefe 
Subjects, it fometimes confounds the Sun with Hy¬ 
perion himfelf; but ftill it agrees that the Sun was 
nor the fame with Apollo. As thefe two Divinities 
were diftinguifh’d by their Genealogies fo were they 
by their Children. Efculapms , for Example, not 
to mention others, was always reckoned the Son of 
Apollo ; as Aides, the King of Colchis, was looked 
upon as the Son of the Sun •, and tho > Venus , an in¬ 
veterate Enemy to the Pofterity of the Sun, who 

had 


(1) L. 2. c. 34 (z) Spcn. Mifc. fee. 3. p. 72. 

{3) Be B.deBcl p. 279 '4) L. 3.C 29 

(a) See vhat has be-.u teid of her in theTheog. of the At fan- 
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had difcovered her Adultery, perfecuted them fo far 
as to betray Pafiphae the Daughter of Mete!, and 
Pbedra his Grandchild into the moil; fhameful Profti- 
tution, yet fhe never wreaked her Spight upon the 
Children of Apollo. 

The Marbles, and all the ancient Monuments, like- 
wife diftinguifh and reprefent them differently. We 
may add further that, in the antique Monument 
where the Adultery of Venus and Mars is repre- 
fented, Apollo appears, with the other Gods called 
to this Spectacle, furprized as all who were there 
prefent, while it was the Sun who informed Vul¬ 
can of this Intrigue. But what further proves the 
Diflinftion which I would eftablifh, is the Extent 
and Univerfality of the Worfhip of the Sun, the 
great and firft Divinity of all the idolatrous Na¬ 
tions, as has been proved in the firft Volume. 
The Egyptians , the Arabians , the Phenicians, Per- 
fians , and Cappadocians , not to mention other Na¬ 
tions, adored the Sun, before the Greek Apollo had 
been heard of. We may add that the Temples of 
either of them were diftinguifhed, as well as the 
Ceremonies of their Worfhip. 

I faid the Monuments we have now remaining re- 
prefented the Sun otherwife than Apollo. Accord¬ 
ingly they lhew us the Sun under the Figure of a 
young Man almoft naked, having nothing but a 
Kind of Cloak about his Shoulders, with a radiant 
Head, and mounted on a Chariot drawn by four 
Horfes, which he lafhes forward with his Whip. 
Sometimes he appears cloathed •, and with the Rays 
that encircle his Head, is feen the Calatbus , the Sym¬ 
bol of Serapis, who was often taken for the Sun, 
bearing in one Hand the Cornucopia , which denotes 
the Plenty which he procures the World by moving 

round it every Day. On other Monuments you fee 
him coming out of a Cave, mounted upon his Cha¬ 
riot, to figure the rifing of that Luminary juft fetting 
out in his Career. 

Mythologifts 

* 
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Mythologifts remark that the Horfes which draw 
the Chariot of the Sun, are not abreaft, but that 
they arefometimes turned towards the four Quarters 
of the World; and thus it appears in a Monument 
publifh*d by M. de la Cbatijfe , and in a Medal of 
Beger ; but yet in another Medal of the fame Author, 
they are abreaft. On both thefe Medals, we read 
the ordinary Legend of Soli inviflo, to the invincible 
Sun (a) y and upon another Medal of Heliogabalus, 
that of Santto Deo Soli. That Emperor, we know, 
gloried always in having been Prieft of the Sun in 
Syria , and his Name bears an Alluiion to that Dig¬ 
nity : but we ought not to forget that he confecrated 
ztRome a Temple to the Sun, into which, in order 
to command the more Refpeft, he transferred the 
Worfhip of Cybele or of Vefta, the Palladium and the 
Ancilia. He would needs even join with thefe the 
Worfhip paid to the true God by the Samaritans , 
Jews and Cbrijlians (b). Herodian has tranfmitted 
to us the Hiftory of the Worfhip offered to the Sun 
in this Temple. Heliogobalu s, fays he, erefted a 
magnificent Temple to that God (the Sun) and there 
fet up feveral Altars, whereon he facrificed every 
Morning Hecatombs of Bulls, and a great Number 
of Sheep; and having fhed there a profufion of 
fweet Spices, he made Libations of the richeft old 
Wines 5 fo that you would have feen Streams of 
Wine and Blood flowing on all Sides. Quires of 
Mufick ranged around the Altars added to the So¬ 
lemnity of the Worfhip. Phenician Women with 

their mufical Inftruments, fuch as Cvmbals and Ta- 

* * 

brers, danced in a Ring; and the Entrails of the 
Victims, as well as the fweet Spices, were carried 

about in Bafons of Gold, thro* the moft honours- 

% 

ble Places of Rome. 

But 

(a) The “Perflans, as has been faid in the firli Volume, gave 
the feme Epithet to their Mithras who was the Sun. 

(hj Ant. Varhts , according to Lampridius, built alfo in the 
feme. City a Temple in Honour of the Sun, but lefc celebrated 
than that of Heltcgabalus. 




But a yet greater mark of Diftin&ion between 
the Sun and Apollo is, that acedrding to the fame 
Author, the Former, whofe Worlhip was much ce¬ 
lebrated at Rome, efpecially in the lower Times of 
the Empire, was not always reprefcnted by a Statue 
made by human Art, like the latter, but his Figure 
was only a huge Stone round at the Bottom, and 
which rofe like a Pyramid. Thus he appears upon 
the Medal of Heliogadalus, which reprefents a Chariot 
drawn by four Horfes, on which inftead of a hu¬ 
man Figure, is a Stone round below, and riling 
into a Point. The Rhodians , whole great Divinity 
was the Sun, and for whom they had made that 
magnificent Coloffus, which we have defcribed in the 
Article of Statues ( i), reprefented on their Medals 
the Sun, fometimes encircled with Rays, and fome- 
times only with a large Face. In fine, in an Inta¬ 
glio from M. de la Chaujfc’s Cabinet, the Sun appears 
having his Head encircled with Rays, with two 
Wings, long Hair, curled and falling down in 
Ringlets, a Trident, a Crefcent and Inftrument of 
Mufick. The Antiquaries take this Stone to figure 
the Sun riling, the Trident Ihewing us that he 
rifes out of the Ocean ; the Crefcent leems to inti¬ 
mate that the Moon disappears when the Sun rifes; 
the Inftrument of Mufick denotes the Harmony of 
the Spheres fo much celebrated by Pythagoras, and 
the Wings, the Rapidity of the Courfe of that 
Luminary. 

Antiquity has tranfmitted to us the Names of 
the four Horles that drew the Chariot of the Sun. 
Ovid (2) calls them Am, Pyrois, jEthon andPhle- 
gon, Greek Names whofe. Etymology marks their 

Qualities: Fulgentius the Mythologift (3) calls them, 

Erythous or the red, Atteon, the Luminous, Lampos 
the Refplendent ■, and Philogceus, the Earth-Loving. 
The firft denotes the Sun rifing, whofe Rays are 


(1) V. 1. B. 4. 
(5) L. 2. 


{2) Met. 1 .2. 
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then reddilh. AReon reprefents the Time when, the 
fame Rays, (hot thro* the Atmofphere, are more 
dear, that is to fay about the ninth or tenth Hour 
of the Morning. Lampos figures noon Day, when 
this Luminary is in ail his Strength and Glory 3 
and Philogmus reprefents the fetting Sun that feems 

to kiis the Earth. 

Article II. 

fhe Explication of the Fable of Phaeton, of the He- 

liades bis Sifters , and of Cygnus. 

# 

* 

What has been now laid of the Sun leads us to 
the Fable of Phaeton : This Fable related by Ovid 
(1) at great Length, amounts to this. Phaeton 
having had a Quarrel with Epaphus the Son of 
Jupiter and 7 ?, the latter reproached the other that 
he was not the Son of the Sun, as he pretended to 
be, and that Clymene had propagated that Story only 
to cloak her Amour with fome Gallant. Phaeton 
ftung with this Reproach went and complained to 
his Mother, who ordered him to go to the Palace 
of the Sun, and afk of him as a Proof of his Ori¬ 
ginal, to have the guiding of his Chariot for a 
Day. Phaeton executed his Mother’s Order, and 
after having let his Father know the Occafion of 
his coming, conjured him to grant him a Favour, 
without fpecifying what it was. The Sun, not fuf- 
pefting that the Youth could afk a Thing fo far 
above his Abilities as the Guiding of his Chariot, 
fwore by Styx, that he would refufe him no¬ 
thing; upon which Phaeton defired he might be 
allowed to enlighten the World. The Sun having 
bound himfelf by an irreverfible Oath, after ufing 
his utmoft Efforts to diffuade his Son from fo dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous an Enterprize, and feeing him 
inflexible, granted his Requeft 5 the headftrong 

Youth 


(i) Met. I. 2. 
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Youth mounts the Chariot of the Sun, but the 
Horfes not finding the Hand of their Mafter, turn¬ 
ed out of their ordinary Courfe, and fometimes 
mounting too high threaten Heaven with unavoida¬ 
ble Conflagration, or defending too low, fcorch 
the very Fountains and Rivers. The aftoniflied 
Earth addrefles Jupiter, and implores his Aid. 
That God moved with the juft Complaints of the 
Goddefs, overthrows young Phaeton with a Thun¬ 
derbolt, who is drown’d in the Eridanus. The Heli- 
ades his Sifters abandon themfelves to obftinate Me¬ 
lancholy and are transformed into Trees. Cygnus 
his Brother grieves himfelf to Death, and him the 
Gods Metamorphofe into a Swan. 

Thofe who confider Fables only as Depofitaries of 
ancient Phyfiology and Morals find no great Diffi¬ 
culty in explaining this, by faying it is the Em¬ 
blem of a Perfon headftrong and ra(h, who forms 
an Enterprife quite unequal to his Abilities; but 
where was the Need of all this Apparatus to teach 
us fo trivial a Piece of Morality ? I own *tis no 
eafy Matter to trace this Fiction to its true Ori¬ 
ginal; but the Ground of it is not the lefs Hifto- 
rical, and it certainly refers to real Perfonages 
whofe Genealogy Antiquity has tranfmitted to us. 
According to the common Opinion, Phaeton was the 
Son of the Sun and Clymene , whether under the 
Name of the Sun was defigned Orus King of Egypt , 
for the Story feems derived from that Country, as 
(hall be faid hereafter; or fome other Perfon among 
thofe who were taken for that Luminary, Some of 
the Ancients give him for his Mother the Nymph 
Rhoda, the Daughter of Neptune and Amphitrite , 
and Hefiod fays he was the Son of Cephalus and 
Aurora, a Genealogy that has been adopted by 
Apollodorus , and made ufe of by Eufebius after Julius 
Africanus , to fix the Era of Cecrops. According 
to that Author, Herfe the Daughter of this firft 
King of Athens , was the Mother of Cephalus ra- 

Vol. II. C c vifh’d 
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vifli’d by Aurora ; that is who relinquiftied 6r^ 
and came and fettled in the Levant . Cephalus had 
a Son named Titbonus ,• who begat Phaeton . Ac¬ 
cording to this Genealogy, Phaeton , claimed Cecrops 
for his Grandfather in the third Degree •, thus we 

may reckon that he lived 150 Years after that firft 
King of Athens , who reigned 1582 Years before the 
Chriftian Era , and near 400 Years before the Siege 
of Troy, as may be proved from Dionyfius Halt- 
carnajfeus (1) and Cenforinus (a): 

• After having traced the Pedigree of this 
Prince, and determined the Time when he lived, we 
muft now fee what may have given Rife to the Ex¬ 
traordinary Fable that is propagated concerning 
him. 5 Tis obvious that, making Allowance for the 
marvellous, it carries an Allufion to fome exceflive 
Heat that had happened during his Reign. Arifto* 
tie (2) reckons, upon the Authority of fome of the 
Ancients, that in the Time of Phaeton there fell 
from Heaven Flames that confumed feveral Coun* 
tries, and Eufebius ( 3) places this Deluge of Fire, 
in the fame Age with that of Deucalion (b). We 
may confirm this Opinion of Ariftotle from the 
very Name of Phaeton , which being derived from 
the Word fulgeo, may fignify burning or 

luminous. Thofe who firft wrote this Event, em¬ 
ployed fome lively and emphatick Figure, and un¬ 
doubtedly faid that the Sun on that Day muft have 
entrufted his Chariot in the Hands of fome Head- 
ftrong Youth, who not having Skill enough to ma¬ 
nage it, had burnt up the Earth. 

We may reckon, that either the burning of wick¬ 
ed Cities, or perhaps the Prodigy that happened in 
Time of JoJhua , or that of Hezekiah , gave a Handle 

for 

♦ 

(1) L. 5. de Die Nat c. 27. 

(a) This is the Order of his Genealogy, Cecrops , Rcrfe his 
Daughter, Cephalus, Tiihonus , Phaeton. 

(2) In Meteor. (3} In Chronic. 

(b) Ovid infinuates that this Event happened before the War 
of Trsj, by thefe Words, Arfumfque iterum Xanthus. 
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for this Fiftion. ’Tis certain the Chaldeans ob- 
ferved the Retrogradation of the Sun, which hap¬ 
pened under the Reign of that King of Judah •, and 
that they fent an Embaffy under Pretext of congratu¬ 
lating him upon the Recovery of his Health, but in 
Reality to be thoroughly informed of fo extraordi¬ 
nary an Event. 

All thefe Conjectures have their Foundation in 
Antiquity, and celebrated Authors have advanced 
them. Saint John Chryfoftome propofes another. Ac¬ 
cording to him the Foundation of this Fable was 
the Chariot of the Prophet Elias , whofe Name has 
fo much Affinity with that of Elios given to the Sun 
by the Greeks. Vojfius alledges it refers to an E- 
gyptian Fable •, and that learned Author confounds 
the Mourning of the Sun for the Lofs of his Son, 
with that of the Egyptians for the Death of Ofiris ; 
as alfo the Tears of the Heliades with thofe which 
the Prophet Ezekiel faw flied by the Women who 
were mourning for the Death of Ihammus. Ovid 
feems to give Countenance to this Conjefture fo 
well founded, when in this Fable he fpeaks of the 
Difference between Phaeton and Epaphus King of 
Egypt. This Idea has fuggefted to me another 
which' throws a new Light upon the Subjeft. The 
Greeks in ancient Times being little acquainted 
with foreign Countries, often confounded them to¬ 
gether. They placed, for Example, in the Eaft 
or in Ethiopia the Scene of feveral Events that hap¬ 
pened in Egypt ; thus we may fuppofe they were 
miftaken as to the Country of Phaeton. I am per- 
fuaded it was Egypt ; there Or us had reigned, whofe 
Worlhip was afterwards confounded with that of the 
Sun. The Worlhip of Ofiris , who was the Jupiter 

of the Egyptians, was aifo famous there: Perhaps 
Phaeton had one of thefe two Kings among his An- 
ceftors. As Epaphus owed his Birth to the fecond, 
fo thefe two young Princes might have fome Quar¬ 
rel, wherein Phaeton had the Diladvantage, Sa tyre, 

C c 2 we 
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we may fuppofe, hatched the Reft of the Fable in 
Honour of him who got the Vi&ory. But whatever 
be in this, the Hiftory was greatly embellifh’d, 
and blended with Phyfiology and Aftronomy, as is 
eafy to perceive in reading Ovid . For, not to enter 
here into too long a Detail, r tis obvious that when 
the Poet fays Pbat eon, at the Sight of the Sign of 
the Scorpion, quitted the Chariot, he defigntd to 
intimate to us that the Event in Qucftion happened 
in the Month when the Sun is in that Sign. 

Laftly, if none of thefe Explications is Satisfactory, 
we may hold to that of Plutarch (1) and Tzetfes , 
who tell us that there was really a Phaeton who 
reigned over the Molojfians, and was drowned in the 
Po ; that this Prince had applied himfelf to Aftro- 
nomy, and had foretold the great Heat which hap¬ 
pened in his Time, and which defolated his whole 
Kingdom. 

O 

Thefe two Authors undoubtedly followed the 

Opinion of Lucian, who, after agreeably rallying this 
Fable in one of his Dialogues, fays very ferioufly 
in his Trcatife of Aftronomy, what had given rife 
to this Fiction was, that Phaeton had been much ad¬ 
dicted to Aftronomy, and had efpccially ftudied 
the Courfe of the Sun: But that having- died'Very 
young, he had left his Obfervations unfiniflied; 
which gave fome Poet a Handle to fay that he was 
not able to guide the Chariot of the Sun to the End 
of his Courle. 

Antiquity has left us fome Monuments of this 
Fable: The firft, which is taken from the Cabinet 
or Chevalier Maffei , reprefents Phaeton dead and 
ftreeched on the Ground, while the Chariot ftill en¬ 
tire is in the Middle of the aerial Regions. There 
are two Things very Angular in this Monumeilt: 
One that the Chariot is only drawn by two Horfes, 
contrary to the common Opinion which makes them 

four. The Ancients, as we are told by Ter tub 

Ban 


(1} In Pyrrho. 
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Han (i), made this Diftin&ion between the Chariot 
of the Sun and that of the Moon; the Former be¬ 
ing always drawn by four Horfes, and the Latter 
only by two. The other Monument is taken from 
the Cabinet of Meffieurs de Cbarlet. The Field ex¬ 
hibits Flames, the broken Chariot, whereof you 
fee but one Wheel, Phaeton dead, and the Horfes 
in great Diforder. You fee alfo by one of the 
Horfes two Fowls, with Crefts on their Heads, 
which are taken for two Swans, and it is thought 
that the Sculptor defigned to rcprefent at the lame 
Time the Metamorphofis of Cygnus King of Li¬ 
guria. However, to fpeak the Truth, the two Fowls 
have no Refemblance to Swans. The Artift has too 
well defigned the Reft of the Piece, to believe he 
would blunder fo groflly in the Reprefentation of 
Swans. They are of th(?fe Sorts of enigmatical Fi¬ 
gures that occur but too often in Antiquity, and 
which it is needlefs to attempt to find out. In the 
third Monument, which is taken from Beger y Pha¬ 
eton is mounted upon a Chariot, and the Horfes in 
Diforder, threaten an approaching Fall. One Sin¬ 
gularity in this Monument is, that the Heliades , 
Phaeton *s Sifters appear there upon the Bank of a 
River, in the Moment that they begin to be tranf- 
formed into Poplars. The Swan that is by, (hews 
that the Sculptor defigned to draw together all the 

Circumftances of this Fable. But I ftiould have ob- 

% 

ferved that Apollonius Rhodius (2) relates one Par¬ 
ticularity more on this Subjedt, which is not to be 
met with in the other Poets ; namely, that the Wa¬ 
ter of the Po was fo infedled by the Conflagration, 
and by the Thunder which Jupiter hurled againft 
Phaeton , that the Birds which flew over this Ri¬ 
ver, unable to bear the Stench of it, dropt down 
dead. 

Cc 3 As 

{1) Book of Speft. c. 9. (2) Book of the Argonauts, 
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As to the Metamorphofis of Phaeton* s three 
Sifters, Phoebe , Lampetia , and we may fay 

thefe Princefles actually died for Grief upon the 
Po , whither they had come to bewail the Difafter of 
their Brother ; and that their Metamorphofis is only 
a. poetical Ornament, as alfo what is laid of their 
Tears that were changed into Amber, becaufe there 
diftils from the Poplar a fort of Gum that pretty 
much reiembles yellow Amber. The fame way we 
may conceive of the Transformation of Cygmts> 
King of Liguria , his Brother, whom Similitude of 
Names had transformed into a Swan. 

The Ancients are not agreed as to the Nature of 
the Transformation of the Heliades ; tho’ the moft 
common Opinion is that they were transform’d into 
Poplars: Virgil (^), in one of his Eclogues, makes 
Site mis fay they were turned to Alder-trees; but yet 
in the tenth Book of the Eneid he returns to the 
common Opinion, telling us that Cygnus pafs’d his 
Days in deploring the Lofs of his dear Phaeton , 
under the Shade of the Poplars, into which the 
Sifters of that unfortunate Prince had been tranf- 
formed (b). There was yet a third Opinion as to 
this Subject, that they were transformed into the 
Larch, a Tree refembling the Pine, and whofe Gum 
is a fort of Turpentine. The Accoleian Family, ori¬ 
ginally from the Confines of the P<?, according to 
Ful^us Ur firms i got the Surname of Larifcola upon 
that Account; and in the Medal of that Family now 
extant, which is alfo referred to in Vaillant , you fee 
on cne Side the Head of a Woman, which Authors 
take to be that of Clymene , Phaeton* s Mother, with 
this. Infcripticn, P. Accoleius Larifcola ; and on the 

Reverfe, three Women transformed into the Larch 
Tree, who are the three Sifters of Phaeton . Vitruvius 

and 


(a) Turn Phaetontiadas mufco circumdat amane 

Cerdas, atque folo proceras erigit alnos. 

Virg. Ec. 6. 63, 

(b) Fop a leas inter fronaes umbramqae fororum 
Item canit, &c. Idem iEneid. L. \, 
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(1) and Pliny (2) tell us, that the Larch Tree is 
only to be found about the Po* 9 that it Ibeds a Gum, 
and that it does not burn 5 that is to fay, it has Diffi¬ 
culty to burn, becaufe of the humid Juices with 
which it is impregnated, and not, as Palladium re¬ 
lates (3) upon the Credit of fome Ancient, from the 
Antipathy it has to the Fire which had confumed its 
Brother. 

Might I be allow’d to offer a Conjecture about this 
Fable, I would fay it comes from the Northern 
Countries, and that the River Reidanus , which, having 
run thro’ Pruffia , difembogues itfelf into the Baltick 
Sea, had given rife to moft of the Circumftances that 
enter into it. Accordingly, there is upon the Banks of 
that River a great Quantity of Poplars, and Swans that 
come .thither in the Spring to deliver their young. 
The Place where it difembogues itfelf into the Sea, is 
known by the yellow Amber that is found there, 
which brings in a great Revenue to the Prince who 
governs that State, and is only to be found in that 
Country, but not at all upon the Po. *Tis no wonder 
that what Tradition delivered concerning that River 

Ihould have made the Po be named Eridanus *, the 

• ♦ * * # * 

two Names refembling one another too much, not to 
incline us to be of this Opinion. 

The Iflands Elettrides> which Apollonius Rhodius , 
in his Expedition of the Argonauts , places in the 
Adriatick Sea towards the Mouth of the Po 9 are a 
mere FiCtion •, Amber is neither to be found upon 
this River, nor in thofe pretended Iflands, in which 
I only follow the Opinion 0 i Pliny ( a ). What Lu¬ 
cian relates (4) ferves alfo not a little to confirm my 
Conjecture. He tells us that having travelled along 
the Po 9 in order to enquire there for Amber, Pop- 

Cc 4 Jars, 

(1) L. 2. c.9. (2) L. 16. c. 10. (3) L. 12. c 13. 

(a) Juxta cas, Elc&rides vocavere, in quibus provenirct 
fuccinum quod illi ele&rum appellant, vanitatis Graxai certifli- 
mum documentum; adeo ut quas earum defignent baud unquasi 
conftiterit. Plin, L. 3. 

(4) De Cygnis. 
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lars, and Swans, the Inhabitants of the Country an- 
fwered him, that there were upon that River neither 
Swans nor Poplars, nor Amber 5 and he adds that 
when he was going to fet forth to fome Watermen 
the Fable of Phaeton arid his Sifters, they laugh’d at 
him, alluring him that they had never heard of it. 

To illuftrate now what we have faid of Cygnus, 
*tis proper to be informed that ancient Hiftory makes 
mention of fix Perfons of this Name. The firft was 
the Son of Mars: Hercules mounted upon the Horfe 
Avion vanquiflrd him, with which that God was fo 
incenfed, that he would needs enter the Lifts himfelf 
with the Conqueror of his Son \ but Jupiter parted 
them with a Peal of Thunder. 

The fecond was the Son of Neptune , and was in¬ 
vulnerable ; tiiis was he whom Achilles ftifled near 
Trey. 

The third was the Son of Hieres , and was trans¬ 
formed into the Fowl of that Name (ij. 

The fourth was Phaeton's Coufin, who deploring 
his Death was alfo transformed into a Swan (2). 

The fixth is known to us only from his Adventure 
related by Paufanias . The fixth, in fine, is men? 
tioned by Conor, in Phot ins ("3). 

CHAP. XV. 

Tbe Hiftory of Apollo. 

I HAVE faid, in the Beginning of the preceding 
Chapter, that the Ancients made two diftinft 

Divinities of the Sun and Apollo ; and yet when the 
latter was made the Symbol of the Sun among the 
Greeks and Romans , the Diftin&ion gradually va- 
nifh’d away, and at length he came to be confidercd 
only as the Sun himfelf. It now remains that I fee 
forth what the Mythology of thefe two Nations 
teach us concerning him. Cicero diflinguilhes four 

Apollo's ; 

(i) Ovid.llet. L. z. (2) Virg. En. L. io. (3) Narr. 32. 
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Apollo's •, the firft, the Son of Vulcan, was the tu¬ 
telar Deity of the Athenians ; the fecond was the Son 
of Corybas, and Native of Crete, who is faid to 
have waged War with Jupiter himfelf for that Ifland ; 
the third, who pafs’d from the Country of the Hy¬ 
perboreans to Delphos, was the Son of the third Ju¬ 
piter and La ton a *, the fourth was of Arcadia, and 
went by the Name of Nomion, becaufe he had given 
Laws to the Arcadians. 

It would feem that Cicero had taken thefe four 
Apollo's for real Perfonages, lince he gives their Ge¬ 
nealogies : However, Voffius ( i ) reckons this God 
only a metaphorical Pcrfonage, and maintains that 
there never was another Apollo but the Sun: Here 
are the Reafons he relies upon ; if, fays he, Apollo 
has been accounted the Son of Jupiter , ’tis becaufe 
that God was always reckoned by the Ancients the 
Author of the World. His Mother was faid to be 
called LatoWy a Name which fignifies bid> becaufe 
before the Sun was created, all Things were wrap’d 
up in the Obfcurity of Chaos. They add, that he 
was born at Delosy a Name which fignifies Manu 
feftatioriy becaufe the Beams of this Luminary en¬ 
lighten all the Earth. He is reprefented always 
beardlefs and youthful, becaufe the Sun never grows 
old, nor decays. What elfe can his Bow and Ar¬ 
rows fignify but his piercing Beams ? He was the 
God of Medicine, becaufe the Sun makes the Plants 
to grow whereof Medicaments are compofed. In 
fine, fays he, let us run over all the Ceremonies of 
Worlhip that v/ere paid to him, we fhall fee that they 
had a plain relation to the Luminary which he repre¬ 
fented : Whence he concludes, that we are to feek 
for no other Apollo but the Sun, the Divinity adored 
over all the World. 

I agree with this learned Author, that the Ancients 
frequently took Apollo for the Sun, as has been faid 
in the preceding Chapter ; and that moll of the 

Things 

(1) De Orig. & Progr, Idol. 
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Things they faid of him are applicable to that Lumi¬ 
nary ; but this does not prove but there was fome 
illuftrious Perfonage named Apollo , who after his 
Apotheofis was taken for the Sun ; as it happene 1 in 
Egypt, that Ofiris and Orus, whofe Exigence cannot 
be called in queftion, were after their Death con¬ 
founded with the Sun, whofe Symbols they became ; 
whether it was believed their Souls had gone to 
refide in that Luminary, or for fome other Reafon 
which we know not. 

LaSaniius (iwho was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Antiquities of Greece , proves to the Pagans 
that their Apollo had only been a Man whofe Parents 
were named, and whofe Vices, notwithftanding his 
many good Qualities, were but too well known. 

Or' the lour Apollo's mentioned by Cicero, it ap¬ 
pears that the three laft were Greeks , and the firft an 
Egyptian , whom Herodotus makes to have been the 
Son of Ofiris and Ifis , and who was called Orus . 
Laiona , according to that Author, with whom Ifis 
had entrufted him, was his Nurfe; and, in order to 
lave him from the Perfecutions of fyphon , Ihe hid 
him in the Ifland of Cbemnis , which is in a Lake 
near Bathos , where Latona dwelt. Paufanias is of 
the fame Mind with Herodotus , and ranks Apollo , 
like him, in the Number of the Egyptian Divinities. 
“ The Senator Antoninus, fays he, built at Epi - 
“ daunts a Temple to Efculapius and Apollo , two 
66 Egyptians The Tefiimony of Diodorus Siculus 
is yet more exprefs, fince in fpeaking of Ifis , after 
having told us that Ihe had invented the Praftice 
of Medicine, he adds, Ihe taught the fame to her 
Son Orus , who was named Apollo , and was the laft 
of the Gods who reigned in Egypt . 

Marfjam (2), who has ranged the Dynafties of 
Egypt in a manner peculiar to himfelf, fets Orus at 
the Head of the Demi-Gods, and gives him a Reign 

of 

U) Div. Inf. c. S k io. 

Can. Chrcn. p. 31. of the Quarto Edition. 
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of twenty- five Years. This Author diftinguifties him 
not only from the Sun, whom he, conformably to 
the Opinion of Cicero, makes to have been the fecond 
in the firft Dynafty, at the Head of which was Vul¬ 
can ; but alfo from another Apollo , who was but the 
eighth King of the fecond Dynafty. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to that learned Author, the Sun, Or us, and 
Apollo, were three Princes which we muft carefully 
diftinguifh, having reigned at Periods of Time very 
remote from one another. 

The refultof all thefe Difquifitions is, that the true 
Apollo was of Egypt , and that however the Greeks 
gave that Name to fome one of their own Nation, 
yet they formed his Hiftory upon that of the Egyptian 
Prince. Accordingly, is it not evident that what 
they fay of their Ifland of Delos , the Birth-place of 
Apollo, is taken from what the Egyptians, according 
to Herodotus , related of Chemnis , where Latona had 
hid Orus ? If they gave out that Delos was a floating 
Ifland, and never fix’d but at the Birth of Apollo 
and Diana , did not the Egyptians fay the fame thing 
of their Chemnis ? Herodotus , to whom this Re¬ 
lation was given, when he was in Egypt, fays he 
look’d upon that Ifland with all poflible Attention, 
and that' he faw nothing like that floating Quality 
about it. The Greeks added, that it was Neptune 
with a Blow of his Trident had made the Ifland of 
Delos to rife up from the Bottom of the Sea, to fe- 
cure to Latona, perfecuted by Juno, a Place where 
fhe might bring forth her Children : Who fees not 
that this is an exaft Copy of what the Egyptians 
fabled of hyphen’s Perfections of JJis, who, to 
lave her Son from the Cruelty of her Brother-in-Law, 

committed the Care of his Education to Latona , 
who hid him in the Ifland of Chemnis ? As for 
the Interpofition of Neptune, this is a Fi&ion grounded 
upon the Cuftom of afcribing to that God whatever 
happened in the Sea, and particularly all Earthr 
quakes * and as the Word Delos imports Manifefta - 
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tion % that IQand, either for being before unknown, fup- 
pofing it to have exifted, or becaufe it rofe up from 
the Sea by the Efleft of fome Earthquake, as we have 
feen in our own Days the new Santorine formed, was 
therefore called Delos. If the Greeks have made their 
Apollo to be the Son of Jupiter , it was becaufe the Egyp¬ 
tian had Ofiris to his Father, whom the Greeks 
confounded with their Jupiter . If the Greek Apollo 
was reckoned the God of Eloquence, Mufick, Medi¬ 
cine, and Poetry, the Reafon is that Ofiris* who was 
the Symbol of the Sun among the Egyptians , as 
well as his Son Orus , had there taught thefe fine 

Arts. If the Greek Apollo was the God and Con¬ 
ductor of the Mufes, *tis becaufe Ofiris* as we have 
faid from Diodorus Siculus , carried with him in his 
Expedition to the Indies finging Women and Mu- 
ficians. The Greek Apollo was reckoned a God of 
Oracles, becaufe Ofiris had one in Egypt , as well 
as Latona , as we learn from Herodotus. If the 
Greeks afferted that one of their Apollo 9 s came from 
the Hyperboreans , it is becaufe that God was pecu¬ 
liarly worfliip’d there from the Time that Sefojlris 
carried his Arms into that Country, and the Greeks 
had fome Communication of Religion with thofe 
People, as we have faid elfewhere (i). What ac¬ 
counts for the Greek Apollo's being often confounded 
with the Sun, is chat Ofiris and Orus were his Sym¬ 
bols in Egypt , In fine, if Apollo was given out to 
have been at Delos , the Reafon is, that in that Ifland 
his Worlhip was the molt folemn ; and, as Hero¬ 
dotus tells us, the Birth of a God in any Country 
denotes the Introduction of his Worlhip into it, 
•This Parallel might be carried farther, but I have 
faid enough to prove that the true Apollo was that 
of Egypt. 

I don’t deny however, that the Greeks might give 
this Name to fome Prince of their own Country ; 
and tho* I am forced to own myfelf perfectly at 

a 


(O V. I. 
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a Lofs to know who he was, ’tis requilite however, 
that I unfold His Mythology, and explain the Fables 
that have been publifh’d about him. 

Jupiter , they tell us, being in love with Latona , 
Juno conceived fuch Jealoufy of him, that fhe per¬ 
fected her Rival with unparallelled Fury. She 
made the Earth produce a Monfter named Python, 
to be the Inftrument of her Vengeance *, and, as if 
the whole Univerfe had efpoufed Juno's Refent- 
ment, Latona found no Place where fhe could be 
delivered. Neptune , affefted with the fad Fate of 
this unfortunate Miftrefs, with a Stroke of his Tri¬ 
dent made the Ifland Delos fpring up from the Bot¬ 
tom of the Sea; and Latona , whom Jupiter meta- 
morphofed into a Quail, having retired thither, 
brought forth Apollo and Diana. This gave a 
Handle to fay that this Ifland, floating before, 
was fixed upon that Occafion : But Virgil has fol¬ 
low’d another Tradition ( 1), when he fays it was 
Apollo that fixed it afterwards, joining it to Mycone 
and Gyarus , two neighbouring Iflands in the Number 
of the Cyclades as well as Delos. 

Among the Gods of Paganifm, there is none of 
whom the Poets have fabled fo many Wonders as of 
Apollo ; and, according to them, he excelled in all 
the fine Arts, fuch as Poetry, Mufick and Elo¬ 
quence ; and by a Hyperbole common enough upon 
fuch Occafions, they fabled that he was the In¬ 
ventor of them. He was the God and Proteftor 
of the Poets, Muficians, and Orators. The Mufes, 
as fhall be faid in their Hiftory, were alfo under his 
Protection, aod he prefided over their Concerts. 
Add to this, that there were none of the Gods who 
excelled fo much as he in the Art of Prediction j 
and accordingly he, of all others, had the greateft 
number of Oracles. 

To fo many Perfections was joined, Beauty, Grace, 
the Art of captivating the Ear and Heart no left 

by 
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by the Sweetnefs of his Eloquence, than by the har¬ 
monious Sounds of his Lyre, which equally, charmed 
Gods and Men. But yet with all thefe good Qua- 
lines he had not always the Talent of pleafing the 
Ladies with whom he happened to be in Love; 
which drew upon the Pagans fome Railleries from 
the Apologifts for the Chriftian Religion. For in 
order to feduce IJJe the Daughter of Macareus , he 
was obliged to transform himfelf into a Shepherd (i ), 
and in vain did he difplay all his Ferfeftions to 
Daphne ; fhe ftill was deaf to his Addreffes. But 
not to amufe myfelf here with what is to be found 
in the Greek and Latin Poets, let us trace out the 
Online of the Fables which they have delivered on 
this Occafion. 

To explain that of Daphne transformed to a Lau¬ 
rel, while Apollo was in Purfuit of her, we may 
fuppofe that lome Prince, among thofe who for his 
Love of the Belles Lett res had got the Name of 
Apollo , falling in Love with Daphne , the Daugh¬ 
ter of Pencils King of 7 hejjaly , and being one Day 
in Purfuit of her, that young Princefs died upon the 
Banks of a River in Sight of her Lover. Some 

Laurels fpringing up in that Spot gave rife to her 
Metamorphofis *, or rather the Etymology of Daphne *s 
Name, which in Greek imports a Laurel, was the 
Foundation of the Fable. If we may credit Lylio- 
Gyraldi , Daphne was fo called from a voco, 
becaufe the Laurel makes a crackling Noife as it 
burns, Crepitat *, and as this Tree was confecrated 
to Apollo , hence, according to that Author, came 

the Fable of the Amours of Apollo and Daphne. 

Paufanias ( i) however explains this Adventure 
otherwife: He fays Leucippus , the Son of Oenomaus 
King of Pr/i, the fame who gave his only Daugh¬ 
ter liippodamia in Marriage to Pelops , being in love 
with Daphne , dilguifed himfelf in the Form of a 
young Maid, to accompany her in the Chace, 

which 
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which fhe loved exceedingly, and confecrated him- 
felf to Diana, according to the Cuftom of thofe 
Times. The Afiiduity and officious Zeal he fhe wed 

for his Miftrefs, foon procured him her Love and 
Confidence; but Apollo his Rival, havingdifcovered 
the Intrigue, as Daphne and her Companions were 
going to bathe themfelves, they would oblige Leu¬ 
cippus to follow their Example, and he having ex- 
cufed himfelf upon various Pretexts, they would 
needs ftrip him, and upon his revealing himfelf, 
they flew him with their Arrows. Paufanias , as 
we fee, intermixes fomething fabulous with this E- 
vent; but as *tis certain that OenomoMs had a Son 
named Leucippus , who died in his Youth, much in 
the Way as he relates it; to reflify his Account we 
need fay no more but that on fome fultry hot Day, 
thofe Virgins having obliged the Youth to,walh 
himfelf, they difcovered his Difguife and punifli’d 
him for his Infolence. 

Diodorus Siculus afferts that Daphne is the fame 
with the Fairy Mania the Daughter of firefias, who 
was exiled to Delphos, where fhe wrote many Ora¬ 
cles, which Homer has fo happily ufed in his Po¬ 
ems. What was more needful to make her pafs for 
the Daughter of Apollo ? The Inhabitants of Antioch 
pretended that this Adventure had happened in the 
Suburbs of their City, which from that Time got 
the Name of Daphne. Saint John Cbryfoftom de- 
fcribes, from Lihanius , a fine Statue of Apollo which 
was in thofe Suburbs. The God held a Lyre in one 
Hand, and a Patera in the other, with which he feemed 

to be offering Libations to the Earth who had fwal- 
lowed up his Miftrefs. 

That of Lencothoe , buried alive by her Father 
Orchamu r, and that of Clytia her Rival metamor- 
phofed into the Flower called the Heliotrope , con¬ 
tains nothing hiftorical •, at lead I have difcovered 
nothing fatisfying on this Subjeft. I have laid it 
down for a Principle, and I think I have fuffi- 

ciently 
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ciendy proved it (i), that Fables were commonly 
founded upon Hiftory, but I have all along ac¬ 
knowledged that they fometimes contained Mora¬ 
lity and Phyfiology. Thus what may be faid of 
this now in Queftion, is, that Leucoihoe paflcd for the 
Daughter of Orcbamus King of Perfia , only becaufe 
that Prince was the firft who planted in his King¬ 
dom the Tree which bears Incenfe, and which was 
called Leucotboe . They added that this pretended 
Princefs was in Love with Apollo , becaufe Incenfe is 
an aromatick Drug very much ufed in Medicine, 
whereof that God was the Inventor, and to this 
they added the Circumftance of Clytia's Jealoufy, 
becaufe the Heliotrope is a Plant which, according 
to Naturalifts, kills the Tree that bears Incenfe. I 
muft own however that Pliny, who defcribes feveral 
Properties of the Heliotrope , fpeaks nothing of this. 
I am forry I have nothing more particular to fay 
upon this Fable, for it appears to me very furpri- 
fing, that in order to tell us Orcbamus planted the 
Incenfe Tree, they lhould have fo many far fetch’d 
Circumlocutions, as that he buried his Daughter 
alive, as a Punifliment for having been fenfible to 
the Addrefies of the Sun her Lover * and that her 
Rival Clytia y for having revealed this Intrigue, had 
been metamorphofed into the Heliotrope . And yet, 
’tis better to content ourfelves with this Explicati¬ 
on, than to rjfque Conjeftures which it would be 
difficult to render any Ways probable. I have found 
nothing in Antiquity concerning this Orcbamus , 
whom Ovid fpeaks of in his Metamorphofes, and 
whom he makes to have been the feventh Defcen- 
dant from Belus y and to have reigned over the Per- 
fian Achemenidce . 

Apollo had alfo other amorous Intrigues laid 
to his Charge; amongft others, that which he had 

with Coronis , who bore a Son to him, Efculapius ; 

but 
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but of this wc (hall /peak in the Hiftory of that God 
of Medicine. 

Further, as Apollo was the God of fine Arts, thofe 
who cultivated them pafs’d for his Sons, fuch as 
Efctdapius , Orpheus , Linus and many others; or at 
leaft for his Favourites, as Hyacinthus and Cyparijfus 
whofe Hiftory I am going to relate. 

Hyacinthus , according to Paufanias (i), was a young 
Prince of the City of Amyclce in Laconia . His Fa¬ 
ther Oehalus , whom the Author now quoted calls 
Amycles , had taken fo much Care of his Education, 
that he was looked upon as a Favourite of Apollo 
and the Mules. While he was one Day at play 
with his Fellows, he was unfortunately (truck on 
the Head with the Blow of a Coit, whereof he died 
fome Time after. Some Poem probably was com- 
pofed upon this Adventure, wherein by Way of 
Confolation to his Parents it was faid that Boreas , 
jealous of Apollo's Love to this young Prince, had 
given the fatal Direction to the Coit wherewith 
they were playing together; and the Fiftion, it 
muft be owned, was ingenious enough. The Lace¬ 
demonians celebrated every year a folemn Feftival 
near the Tomb of this Prince, where they offered 
to him Sacrifices; they even inftituted Games to 
his Honour, as we learn from Atheneus (2 who 
gives the Delcription of them. 

Paufanias mentions this Prince’s Tomb, whereon 
he fays was reprefented the Figure of Apollo. His 
Metamorphofis into a Flower of the fame Name, 
is only an Epifode to the Romance. ’Tis not very 
well known what Flower the Hyacinth is: Diofcorides 
takes it to be the Vaccinium , or the wild Onion, 
which has a Flower of a purple Colour, and on 
which you fee, tho’ imperfedly, the two Letters 
which Ovid fpeaks of. Be that as it will, this Fa¬ 
ble fliews us what Idea the Pagan Religion had of its 
Gods, fince they did not blufh to aferibe to them 
the moft fcandalous Weakneffes. Tfie Complaints 
Vol. II. D d of 
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of Apollo for the Death of Hyacinth have often been 
the Subject of the fmarteft Railleries upon that God, 

even among the Pagans themfelves. 

Cyparijfus , who, according to Ovid, was born in 
Carlkta , a Town in the Ifland of Cos, was a young 
Man who had a great Talent for Poetry and polite 
Learning; which made him be accounted the Favou¬ 
rite of Apollo . His Metamorphofis into the Cyprefs- 
tree is founded upon Refemblance of Names, that 
Tree being called by the Greeks Cyparijfos, They 
added to this Fable, that Apollo , to comfort himfelf 
for his Death, had ordered the Cyprefs for ever 
after to be the Symbol of Mourning ; that it fhould 
accompany Funerals, and that no other Tree Ihould be 
planted near Tombs; Circumftances founded upon 
the Nature of that Tree, whole Branches ftrip’d of 
Leaves, have a moft mournful Afpeft. There are 
others who pretend that Cyparijfus was alfo beloved 
by Sylvanus, and that this is the Reafon why that God 
is often Teen with Branches of the Cyprefs in his Hand. 

Tho* Apollo was not always fuccefsful in his A- 
monrs, he was fo in all the Challenges that any had 
the Preemption to give him, and in thefe came al¬ 
ways off victorious. Pan, who thought he excelled 
in the Art of playing upon the Flute, would needs 
compare that Inftrument with the Lyre of ■Apollo, 
The Challenge was accepted ; and the River Tmolus, 
chofen Arbiter, adjudged the Viftory to Apollo . 
Midas v/itnefs to this Trial of Skill, rejected the 
Judgment of Tmolus , and Apollo , to flievv his Stu¬ 
pidity, gave him AfTes Ears. Midas took always 
g^eat Care to hide under a Phrygian Bonnet this dif- 
honourable Deformity ; but his Barber who had dif- 
covered it, but durft not fpeak of it, imparted the 
Secret to the Earth* whence fnrung Reeds that di¬ 
vulged if. Thefe Fictions are founded upon Hif- 
tory, conlequently 1 muft explain them. 

Midas , according to Paufamas (i) was the Son 
of Gordius and Cybdc, and reign’d in the greater 

Phrygia, 
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Phrygia , as we learn from Straho. The Former of 
the two Authors now quoted, fays he built the City 
of Ancyra, now Angoura , and that of Peffmus , upon 
Mount Agdiftis, famed for the Tomb of Atys ;,and 
the fecond fays only that he and Gordius his Father 
fixed their Refidence near the River Sanger, in 
Cities, which in his Time were only forry Villages. 
We know not the Time when Midas lived ; but he 
was contemporary with Tmolus, as appears from Ovid: 
What I am to fay of this Prince at the End of this 
Article, will ferve to fix the Date of his Reign. 
As Midas was very rich and a very good Oecono- 
mift, they fabled that he turned into Gold whatever 
he touched, and Bacchus who, according to the 
Fable, taught him how to get rid of a Quality fo 
incommodious to him, was perhaps brought in only 
becaufe he was the God of the Vine, and Midas ho¬ 
noured him with a particular Worfhip. We may 
further add that what had given Rife to this Fable, 
is, that he perhaps was the firft who difcovered Gold 
in the Paftolus. Strabo (i), fpeaking of the Places 
whence fome Princes had got their Riches, fays 
only that Midas had acquired his in the Mines of 
Mount Bermius. 

From his Infancy it was forefeen that he would be 
extremely rich and very frugal, becaufe the Ants 
approaching his Cradle, had put grains of Corn into 
his Mouth. As he was very dull and ftupid, they 
invented the Fable of the Judgment he had given in 
Favour of Pan againft Apollo. The Scholiaft upon 
Arijlophancs , to explain the Fi&ion of the Affes Ears 
wherewith Apollo had made Midas a Prefent, fays it 
was defigned to intimate that he had a very fine Ear 
like that Animal; or becaufe he kept Spies thro’ 
all his Dominions; or, in fine, becaufe he commonly 
dwelt in a Place named in, the Affes Ears: 
Strabo tells us (2) that Midas fwallowed bulls Blood 
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whereof he died: and Plutarch (1) adds that it was 
to get rid of the uneafy Dreams that molefted him 
for a long Time; as we know the Time when the 
Cimmerians enter’d Phrygia , *tis eafy to fix the 
Date of Mida/s Reign," fince Strabo tells us that 
they came thither at the Time of his Death. A$ 
Ovid fpeaks of the Judgment of Tmolus which Mi¬ 
das diiapproved, ’tis proper that we fpeak of that 
Prince and his Genealogy. 

"Tmolus King of Lydia , if we may credit Clytophon , 
was the Son of the God Mars and the Nymph Thto- 
gen a , and according to Euflatbius , of Sipylus and ftp- 
tenia. One Day as that Prince was at hunting, he 
perceived one of Diana's Companions, who was 
named Arriphc. As fhe was a confummate Beauty, 
Imolus became enamoured of her. The Paffions of 
the Great are aim oft always violent. The King, 
bent on gratifying his, eagerly purfued that young 
Nymph, who, that fhe might not fall into his Hands, 
thought to find a Sandtuary in the Temple of Diana: 
Bur how little Influence has the Fear of Heaven 
over the Hearts of Tyrants? Arripbe was violated at 
the Feet of the Altar ; fo cruel an Outrage plunged 
her into the deepeft Anguifh, and fhe would not 
furvive the Mifery that had befallen her. The Gods 
did not allow her Death to be unpunifh’d : Tmolus 
carry’d off by a Bull, fell upon Stakes, whofe fpints 
run into him and made him expire in the moft ex- 
quilire Pains. Thus perifh’d that Prince who was 
buried upon the Mountain that went afterwards by 
his Name. 

Marfyas [a\ another Player upon 

nfT^ er ^ e F\ute y was yet more unfortunate 
.rarftas. t j ian } n the Challenge which 

he prefamed to give Apollo^ fince this God flead 

him 
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him alive. Here is the Hiftory of this Perfonage 
celebrated in Antiquity. He was of Celene a Town. 
in Phrygia , and Son of Hyagnis, or, according to 
Hyginus (i), of Oeagrus ( Oeagri ); inftead whereof 
the Commentator Munker willingly, fubftituted the 
old genitive Hyagni. Humphrey Prideaux is of the 
fame Mind, in his Notes upon the Chronicle of 
Pam (2); and they are both in the Right fince 
Oeagrus was the Father, not of Marfyas , but - of 
Orpheus. Some, fays Plutarch , have alledged that 
the true Name of Marfyas was Maffes. Diodorus 
tells us, that befides great Genius and Application 
he was poffeffed of' a large Share of Wifdom, and 
Continence, Proof againft all Temptation. His 
Genius efpecially appeared in the Invention of the 
Flute, in which he had the Skill to unite the Sounds, 
which before were divided among the feveral Pipes 
of the Reed. He had a particular Attachment to 
Cybele the Daughter of Dindyma , and of a King of 
Phrygia and Lydia called Mean , and the Misfortunes 
that befel that Princefs in Conlequence of her Amours 
with Atys, could not oblige Marfyas to part from 
her. Banifh’d her Father’s Houfe after the Mur- 
ther of her Gallant, and grown frantick and a Va¬ 
gabond, fhe found Marfyas a faithful Companion of 
all her Ramblings and Excurfions, which brought 
them both at laft to Nyfa the Manfion of Bacchus , 
where they met with Apollo proud of his new Dif- 
coveries in the Lyre. 

Marfyas gave him a Challenge, which Apollo ac¬ 
cepted, on Condition, fays Paufanias, that the Vidor 
fliould ufe his Competitor as he pleafed; and that 
God having won the Vi&ory caufed him to be 
head alive, or, according to Diodorus , he performed 
that cruel Operation himfelf. Hyginus and the 
younger Philojlratus, who alledge that Apollo had 
employed for that Purpofe the Miniftration of a 
Scythian , are miftaken about the Word dirscKvviiriti, 
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which was in the Greek Treatife they had read, 
Tand which they in honeft Simplicity took to fignify 
to give Commiffwn to a Scythian ; whereas, according 
to Hejycbius , it imports Amply to flea. 

It was added, that his Blood was metamorpholed 
into a River that bore the Name of Marfyas> whofe 
Waters were actually reddifh, and run thro* die City 
Celene ,, where, according to Herodotus , was to be 
feen in the publick Place, the Skin of that unfor¬ 
tunate MuAcian fufpended in form of a Bladder, or 
of a Foot-ball: It mult have been tranfported thi¬ 
ther, fince Xenophon informs us, that Jpollo had 
fufpended it in a Cave. Other Authors give him a 
lefs cruel Death, and allure us that thro* defperate 
Grief for being overcome, or having loft his Rea- 
ion, he had thrown himfelf into that River, where 
he was drowned. 

The ancient inftrumental Mufick was indebted to 
him for feveral Improvements, and he with Olym¬ 
pus is made the Author of the Phrygian and Lydian 
Meafure, which others afcribe to his Father Hyagnis, 
He efpecially improved the Flute and Reed, which 
before him were Ample. He joined together by 
means of Wax and fome Threads, feveral Pipes or 
Reeds of different Lengths, whence came that com¬ 
pound Reed, and he was the Inventor of the double 
Flute, whereof fome however afcribe the Honour to 
his Father. 

Antiquity has preferved to us feveral Monuments 
reprefenting this Aftion. You fee him in Beger % 
in Maffei , and in Du Cboul y fattened to a Tree, 
with his Hands behind his Back: Jpollo , holding 
the Lyre in his left Hand, has.a young Man at 
his Feet, who appears to implore his AfTiftance; 
this is rhought to be Olympus , Marjyas's Scholar, 
who alks Pardon for his Matter, or rather Per- 
mifiion to give him Funeral Obfequies *, which he 
accordingly obtained, as we learn from Hyginus . 

Maffei 
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Maffei'\ai likewife got a Print of a magnificent 
Statue at Rome , where you fee Marfyas with- 
his Arms extended, fattened to a Tree. We find 
others where Apollo holds a Knife in dtie Hand, 
and in the other Marjyas's Skin, which confirms 
the Opinion of thofe who alledge that he Read him 
himfelf. Others in fliort, where Marfyas has the 
Ears and Tail of Fawns and Satyrs. There was 
anciently to be feen in the Citadel of Athens , a 
Statue of Minerva chaftifing the Satyr Marfyas , 
for appropriating to himfelf the Flutes which the 
Goddefs had rejefted with Contempt. Thefe Flutes 
of Marfyas had been confecrated in the Temple 
of Apollo at Sicyon, by a Shepherd who had col- 
lefted them. At Manlinea, in the Temple of La* 
tona , was alfo to be feen a Marfyas playing upon 
the double Flute, and he had not been forgot in 
the fine Picture of Polygmtus. Servitts the Gram¬ 
marian aflerts, that the free Towns had in the pub- 
lick Places a Statue of Marfyas , which was a Sym¬ 
bol of their Liberty, becanfe of the clofe Connec¬ 
tion between Marfyas taken for Siknus, and Bac¬ 
chus, known to the Romans under the Name of Li¬ 
ber. There was at Rome in the Forum one of thofe 
Statues, with a Tribunal fet up by it, where Juftice 
was adminiftred. The Advocates who gained their 

Caufes, took care to crown this Statue, as it were, 

* 

to thank Marfyas for the Succefsof their Eloquence, 
and to engage his Favour to them in quality of an 
excellent Player on the Flute ; for we know how 
great Influence the Sound of that and other Iottru- 
ments in thofe Times, had upon Declamation, and 
how apt it was to animate Orators and Aftors. 

Notwithftanding fo many Teftimonies for Mar- 
fyas'% having been Read alive, there are Authors 
who take this to be a mere Allegory, founded 
upon the River Marfyash making a harfh difa- 
greeable N.oife, fuch as is grating to the Ears j or 
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rather, if we believe Fortum Liceti (i)> upon this, 
that before the Invention of the Lyre, the Flute 
was efteem’d above all the Inftruments of Mufick, 
and enriched all thofe who could play upon it •, 
and as the Lyre brought the Flute into Difcredit, 
and nothing was to be got by it, hence they 
feigned that Apollo had ftrip’d off Marfyas’s Skin : 
Which was the better imagined that the Money of 
thofe Days was of Leather ( 2). 

The Defeat of the Serpent Python , deferibed by 
Ovid ( 3J, is likewife aferibed by the Poets to the 
fame God. This Mcnfter made terrible Devaluations * 
but Apollo with his winged Shafts rid the Earth of him, 
and delivered his Mother from his Perfecutions. 

The Waters of the Deluge, fays Ovid (4J, which 
had overflowed the Earth, left a Slime whence 
i'prung feveral Infefts, among others the Serpent 
Python, which made great Havock in the Country 
about Parnajfus. Apollo , armed with his Darts, 
put him to Death ; which, phyfically explain’d, 
imports that the Heat of the Sun having diflipated 
the noxious Steams, thofe Monfters foon difap- 
peared. If we refer this Fable to Hiftory, this Ser¬ 
pent was a Robber who haunted the Country about 
Ddphosy and very much infefted thofe who came thi¬ 
ther to facrifice. A Prince who bore the Name 
of Apollo , or one of the Priefts of that God, rid 
rhe Country of him. This Event gave rife to the 
Inftitution of the Pythian Games, fo well known in 
Greece . They were celebrated every four Years, 
and the Prize given to the Conquerors, was ei¬ 
ther Apples confecrated to Apollo , or, as Pindar 
alledges, Laurel Crowns. The chief Exercifes there 
were dancing, and playing upon Inftruments, As 
to which you may confult the Marbles of Paros (5J 
and Meurjius (6). This Event, which Ovid places 

imme- 
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immediately after the Deluge, muft needs have hap¬ 
pened not till along time after, fince in the Time 
of Deucalion , Apollo was not yet known at Delpbos. 
Themis it was, according to. the fame Poet and 
all Antiquity, that delivered Oracles there at . that 
Period of Time, and before 'Themis there ’ /as ano¬ 
ther Oracle that had been 'delivered by Terra. 

I have juft now faid that the Arrows of Apollo 
were the Sun-beams, and this is what gave rife 
to two Fables of no lefs Note than Antiquity. 
The firft, that to Apollo were always attributed fud- 
den and untimely Deaths. Of this we find an hun¬ 
dred Examples in Homer ; and whenever that Poet 
fpeaks of any Death of that kind, he never fails 
to afcribe it to Apollo , or to Diana-, with this 
Difference, that he imputes to the God thofe of 
the Men, and to Diana thofe of the Women. 
But the moft noted Example in Antiquity is that of 
Niche's Children, whom Apollo and Diana flew 
with their Darts: Their Hiftory is too remarkable to 
be here omitted. 

The haughty Niobe, fays Ovid (1 ), The Hiftoiy of 

grieved that Latona fliould have a Niolezni herChil- 
religiousWorfhip paid her, and that no dren flain hyJpoUa 

Altar was railed to hcrfelf, tho* by and Dtan *' 
reafon of her Birth and numerous Offspring fhe had 
a juft Claim to divine Honours, run thro* the Streets 
of Thebes to put a ftop to the Sacrifices that were 
offered to that Goddefs. Latona , in Revenge, 
implored the Aid of Apollo and Diana , who hav¬ 
ing found, in ijhe neighbouring Plains of that City, 
Niobe's Children, who were there performing their 
Exercifes, (lev/ them with their Arrows. 

All the ancient Hiftorians agree with Diodorus 
Siculus and Apollo dor us, that Niobe was the Daugh¬ 
ter of Tantalus , and Sifter of Pelops for we muft 
not confound her, who is the Subjeft of this Fable, 
with another Niobe , who was Daughter of Pboror 
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thus, and whom Homer makes die firft Mortal 
whom Jupiter was in love with. Pelops having 
left Phrygia, to remove into that Part of Greece , 
which fince took his Name, carried his Sifter with 
him. Being defirous to fecure his new Dominion 
byfome Alliances, that might fupport him againft 
the Aflaults of his Enemies, he gave her in Mar¬ 
riage to Ampbion, a Prince equally powerful and 
eloquent; by whom "Thebes had lately been ford* 
fied with Walls. Niobe*s Portion was probably 
employ’d in building a Town in Beotia, or at leaft 
this was one of the Conditions of the Marriage j 
fince Paufanias informs us, that it was at that time 
Pclops laid the Foundations of it. The fame Path 
Jamas in more Places than one fpeaks of Ampbion'% 
Alliance with the Houfe of Pelops ; and in his Bto- 
tica he exprefsly fays, that Prince having contrafted 
an Alliance with Tantalus , had learned from the 
Phrygians the Lydian Meafure, and added three 
new Strings to the four which the Lyre had before. 

There is great Probability that Niobe was the 
Seal of the Peace that was concluded between Am- 
pbion and Pelops \ for the latter had quarrelled 
with the King of Thebes, for having received into 
his Dominions Maius , whom Amphion and Zethus 
had banifhed, as we have it in Apollodorus (i). 
Whatever be in that, the Match was very happy 
by the Fruitfulnefs of Niobe , who had a numerous 
Progeny. Homer gives her twelve Children, fix 
Sons and as many Daughters; Herodotus only two 
Sons and three Daughters ; Diodorus Siculus four¬ 
teen, feven of either Sex. Apollodorus (2j, upon 
the Authority of Heftod , alledges fhe had ten Sons, 
and as many Daughters. However, that Author 
names only fourteen of them, as follows, Sipylus , 
Mmytus , Tfmerns, Damafichlhon , Agenor , Pbedinus, 
and Tantalus \ and as many Daughters, Eckodea , 

or 

'(i; L. {2) Ibid, 
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or according to others ‘Thera, Cleodoxa , Ajlyoche 
Pbthia , Pelopia , Aftycratia , and 
Niobt, elated upon Account of her Fruitfulnefs, 
defpifed Latona, who in Revenge engaged 
and Dia«a to put all her Children to Death, in the 
manner as Ovid relates from the other ancient Poets, 
and as may be feen in Plutarch's Book of Super* 
ftition. This Epifode, ingenioufly enough invented, 
contains a Hiftory as real as it is tragical. The 
Peftilence which defolated the City Thebes , deftroy’d 
all Niobe’s Children; and becaufe contagious Dis¬ 
tempers ufed to be attributed to the immoderate 
Heat of the Sun ; hence they gave out that Apollo 
had flain them with his Darts. What I here ad¬ 
vance for the ground of this Fable, is authorifed 
by Antiquity. Homer (1 ) tells us that Laodamia , 
and the Mother of Andromache had been flain by 
Diana. Valerius Flaccus (2) deferibes the Lamen¬ 
tations of Clyta the Wife of Syftcus upon the Death 
of her Mother, whom Diana had put to Death (a) ; 
and not to multiply Examples, I only add that the 
Scholiaft upon Pindar (3) remarks, after Pherecy- 
des, that Apollo fent Diana his Sifter to put to 
death Coronis and feveral other Women, while he 
himfelf was going to deftroy Ifchis. After this *tis 
no wonder to fee Penelope, in Homer , praying 
Diana to put her to death. If thefe Teftimonies 
were not fufficient to prove this Tradition, I might 
add the Authority of Strabo (4) and Euftathius , 
who give the fame Account and the latter ob- 
ferves very judicioufly, that the Poets who attri¬ 
buted to thoie Divinities fudden Deaths, and fuch 
as were owing to the Peftilence, always imputed 
thofe of the Men to Apollo , and thofe of the Women 
to Diana (5): Homer has indeed deviated from 

-this 

(1) II. L. 2. v. 20. (2) L. 3. 

(a) -Triviseque potends 

Occidit arcana genetrix abfumpta fagitta, 

(3) Upon the third Py thick. {4) L. 4. 

{5) Upon the iecond Book of the Iliad. 
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this Rule, in faying that Diana had put Orion to 
Death (i): But as he had a mind to violate the 
Honour of that Goddefs, ’tis no wonder that Ihe 
would needs puniih him herfelf; which however is 
fo very contrary to the common Praftice, that 
there are Authors, according to Eujlatbius (2), who 
take this Paflage in Homer to be fpurious. 

Nothing is better imagined than this Syitem, 
fince there is Reafon for attributing contagious 
Diftempers to the Exhalations of the Earth, and to 
the immoderate Heat of the Sun: Accordingly 
Homer tells us, the Peftilence fell upon the Grecian 
Camp, fo foon as that God in Wrath had darted 
his Arrows ; that is to fay, when his too warm 
Beams had infefted the Air. ’Tis proper to re¬ 
mark by the by, that the Arrows were the Symbol 
of Jpollo provok’d, as the Lyre fignified that he was 
appeafed, as Servius obferves (3): Accordingly they 
never failed, in time of epidemical Diftempers, to 
implore the Aid of this Divinity, and to offlbr Sa¬ 
crifices to him, as we learn from Horace and Paufa - 
mas. It was alfo their Practice to put Branches of 
Laurel upon the. Doors of their Houfes, in hope 
that the God would fpare the Places that were un¬ 
der the Proteftion of a Perfon whom he had loved •, 
as may be feen in Diogenes Laertius , and in the Au¬ 
thor of the great Etymologicon. 

Ovid makes Niobe's Sons die in a Cirque, 
where thefe young Princes were exercifing them- 
felves in managing Horfes; but Paufantas fays (4), 
with more Probability, that they died upon Mount 
Cytberon , where they had been hunting ; and the 
Daughters at "Thebes . The Reafon why they have 
added upon the Authority of Homer (5), that thefe 
unfortunate Children remained nine Days without Bu¬ 
rial, becaufe the Gods had transformed all the The - 
bans into Stones, and that the # Gods themfelves 

performed 

(1) Odyff. L. 5. v. 125. (1) Upon the Odyff. (3) Upon 

the third Bock of the Eneid. (4) In Beot. (5) II. L. 24. 
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performed their funeral Rites on the tenth Day ; 
the Reafon I fay is, that they having died of the 
Plague, no body durft interr them, and all appeared 
infenfible to the Misfortunes of the Queen ; a lively 

Figure of the Calamities which accompanied this 
Plague, where every one apprehending almoft cer¬ 
tain Death, thinks only of his own Prefervation, and 
neglefts the moft efiential Duties of Life, However, 
as the Priefts, after the Violence of the Diitemper 
was a little abated, fer about the burying of them, 
it was given out that the Gods themfelves had per¬ 
formed that Duty to them. They add that Ifinenus , 
the eldeft of thefe Princes, to deliver himfelf from 

the acute Pains he endured from fo violent a Dif- 

• * 

temper, threw himfelf into a River of Beotia* 
which was then called the Foot of Cadmus , but 
fince that Event got its Name from that young 
Prince. 

Niobe , no longer able to day at Thebes after the 
Death of her Children, and Hufband, who in the 
Extremity of his Grief killed himfelf, returned into 
Lydia , and ended her Days near Mount Sipylus ; 
upon which* according to Paujanias (i) was to 
be feen a Rock, which being feen at a Diftance 
refembled a Woman in deep Melancholy and Dif- 
trefs, tho* at hand it had not the moft remote Re-’ 
femblance to it, as we are affured by the fame Au¬ 
thor, who had travelled thither himfelf. This is 
what made Ovid fay a Whirlwind had carried 
away that unfortunate Princefs upon that Mountain, 
and that fhe had been transformed into a Rock, a 

Circumftance which intimates, as Cicero obferves (2), 
that Niobe had kept fo profound a Silence in her 
Affiiftion, that fhe looked like one deprived of 
Speech and Motion, which is the Charafter of 
confummate Grief. Sophocles , in his Antigone , fays 
this Princefs was not at firft transformed into a 
Stone, but that the Gods, at her Requeft, granted 

' her 

(1 ) In Att. (2) Tufc. Qnz’tt. L. 3. 
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her that Favour afterwards. The fame Poet, in his 
EleSra, lays Niche Iheds Tears in a Tomb of 
Stone. 

Ovid undoubtedly thought the Story would be more 
moving, when he laid all the Children of Niche had 
been Vi&ims to Laiona’s Refentment. Paufanias 
(i) however tells us that Melibea or Chloris , and 
Amyclea , two of her Daughters appeafed T)iana y 
who faved their Lives; that is they recovered of the 
Plague. The firft of thefe two Princeffes married 
Helens the Father of Neft or, as we are told by Jpol- 
icdorus (2); but the fame Paufanias declares that he 
choofes rather to be of the Opinion of Homer, who 
makes all the Children of Niobe to have died by the 
Hands of Apollo and Diana. I muft not forget alfo 
to obferve what gave Melibea the Surname of 
Chloris *, namely that Ihe never having recovered 
the Fright lhe received from the Death of her Bro¬ 
thers and Sifters, remained always extremely Pale, 
as we are likewife told by Paufanias (3). 

The Fact which I have been now relating happen¬ 
ed about 120 Years before the Trojan War; which 
might be eafily proved from the Genealogy of Neftor , 
the Son of Chloris , but more especially irom that of 
Laius the Father of Oedipus , who fucceded Amphion 
and Zethus in the Kingdom of Thebes , as lhall be 
laid, when I came to explain the Fable of Amphion . 

Such is the Truth of this Event fo celebrated in 
the ancient Poers. The fertile Imagination of Ovid 
who relates it fo ingenioufly, is indeed to be ad¬ 
mired: Let us tranfport ourlelves with him to Thebes y 
view thefe young Princes mounted on proud Steeds 
performing their Exercifes, while Apollo and Diana , 
efpoufing the Caufe of their injured Mother, dif- 
charge their Darts upon them, and kill them with¬ 
out Mercy. The Sifters of the unhappy Princes run 
up to the Ramparts, upon the Report of this laid Dif- 
afture, and they too fall by the unfeen Arrows of 

Diana 

(1) In Attic. (2) L. i. (3) InCorin. 
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Diana: Next, arrives the Mother diftra&ed with 
Grief and Defpair, has juft Time to bathe in Tears 
the Bodies of her Children, and then is transformed 

into a Rock: thefe we muft needs own are fine 
poetical Embellilhments, but if Fable gives great 
Ornaments to Truth, yet the Difcovery of that fame 
Truth yields ftill higher Pleafure to the Under- 
derftanding, than all thefe vain Ornaments can do 
to the Imagination. 

An antique Monument quoted by Montfaucon (t ) 
represents this Story according to the Tradition which 
Ovid has followed. The Sons of Niobe are there 
reprefented with their Manage-horfes, Apollo and 
Diana are Ihooting their Arrows at them, and the 
diftrefled Mother feeing them fall one after another, 
is hugging fome of them in her Bofom. 

But if the Arrows of Apollo were upon many 
Occafions ferviceable to him, they were upon the 
following one extremely fatal. Jupiter incenfed 
that Efculapius had reftored Hippolitus to Life, al¬ 
ledging that the Right of raifing the Dead ought 
to be referved to himfelf alone, thunder-ftruck the 
unhappy Phyfician ; and Apollo , to revenge the Death 
of his Son, having with his Darts (lain the Cyclops 
who had forged Jupiter’s Thunder, was expelled 
Heaven. Thus being obliged to Ihift for his Liv¬ 
ing, he enter’d into Admetus’s Service and kept his 
Flocks. 

Boccace (2), upon the Authority of Tbeodontm , 
fays this Adventure relates to that Apollo whom 
Cicero makes to have been the Law-giver of the 
Arcadians, and who was dethroned for having go¬ 
verned his Subje&s with too much Severity. He 
retired to the Court of Admetus, who received him 
favourably, and gave hirri in Sovereignty that Part 
of his Dominions which lay along the Banks of the 
River Ampbrijh. Hence arofe this Fable of his 

having been expelled Heaven, becaufe he had 

a&ually 

(!) Anti.Expl.T. l. {2) Gen. of the Gods. 
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actually been banilh’d from his Throne. The Mean¬ 
ing of his being reduced to keep Admetus's Flocks, 
is that Admetus put fome of his Subje&s under his 
Dominion, and made him King of a Part of < fbe][aly. 
King and Shepherd are frequently fynonymous 
Names, efpecially in Homer ; and indeed every King 
ought to be the Shepherd of his People, who are 
his true Flock. As thefe ancient Traditions were 
not always uniform, Ovid fays that it was not in 
Vbejfaly , but in Elis, that Apollo became a Shepb?rd % 
and had the Adventure of Battus who Hole away feme 
of his Oxen. 

The Hiftory which I have before related proves 
that Apollo was not ready to put up with an Affront 5 
of this we have an additional Proof in the Story of 
Pborbas the Robber, who raifed Contributions from 
all that travel 1 M to Delpbos . To gratify his Refen C- 
ment the God metamorphofed himlelf into a Wreft- 
ler, and put the Offender to Death. But for undemand¬ 
ing moft of thefe Fables, we are to refleft upon the 
Principle laid down in the firft Volume, that it was 
ufual to croud into the Hiftory of a God or Heroe 
the Adventures ofallthofe who had bore the fame 
Name; and not only fo but frequently the Adven¬ 
tures of their Priefts too: This now mentioned, was 
probably of that Number, fome of the Minifters of 
Delpbos , finding the Offerings that ufed to be brought 
to Apollo's Temple daily diminifh’d by the Incur- 
fions of Pborbas , difguifed himfelf, and being fo 
happy as to kill that Robber, fabled that it was 
Apollo himfelf had revenged the Infult done to his 
Temple. 

But let this be as it will, there was hardly any 
God in the Paga;i World more revered than Apollo. 
He had Temples thro* all Greece and Italy , Oracles 
without Number, and a vaft many Feftivals were 
celebrated to his Honour, efpecially at Delos . I 
need not dwell long upon this Subjeft, it fuffices to 
remark that almoft all the Ceremonies of Worfhip 

that 
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that were paid to him had a Reference to the Sun* 

whofe Symbol he was, or to the Attributes which he 
was thought to poffefs. Thus the Wolf and the 
Hawk were confecrated to him, becaufe both of them 
have a fine piercing Eye; the Crow, the Raven, 
and the Swan, becaufe thefe Fowls were reckoned to 
have by lnftinft a Faculty of Predi&ion. The Lau¬ 
rel was confecrated to this God, from a Perfuafion 
that thofe who (lept with fome Branches of this Tree 
under their Head, received certain Vapours which 
enabled them to prophecy. Porphyry too informs us 
that the Ancients foretold future Events, from the 
Crackling which the Laurel made when it was 
burning ; which makes Tibullus fay : TVhen the Lau¬ 
rel gives you a good Omen, ye Hujbandmen rejoice (a): 
But then when it burn’d without any crackling it was a 

bad Prognoftick (b). The Cock was alfo confe¬ 
crated to him, becaufe by his crowing he intimates 
the rifing of the Sun ; and the Grafliopper, becaufe 
her chirping does Honour to the God of Mufick. 

Time has preferved to us a great many Monu¬ 
ments of this God ; I have no Mind to run over 
them all, moft of them are to be feen colle&ed in 
Montfaucon's Antiquities. I fhall only Remark that 
this God is always diflinguifhed in them by his Youth, 
the Rays that fhine about his Head, and his Lyre, 
or the Cythara that accompanies him. Apollo, as lhas 
been faid, was generally reprefented youthful, and 
without a Beard, as well as 'Bacchus, which Form, 
according to Tibullus, was ejkftlv fuitable to them 
both; but as the latter appears fometimes with a 
Beard, fo Lucian (i) informs us that there was alfo 
a bearded Apollo: However we have no Monu¬ 
ments extant that reprefent him in that Manner. 

In fine, to clofe this Article, it remains that I 
fpeak of the different Names of Apollo . As the 

Vol. II. Ee . whole 

♦ 

(a) Laurus ubi bona figna dedit, gaudete coloni. * 

(0) Et jacet extin&o Laurus adufta foco. Proj ert. 

(1) De Dea Syria. 
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whole World adored this God, or at leaft the Sun 
whofe Symbol he was, he had almoft as many 
Names as there were different Countries that wor- 
fiiip’d him, as has been faid more than once before; 
but belides thefe Names the Greeks and Romans gave 
him feveral others. 

That of Vulturius was given him from a pretty 
Angular Adventure related by Conon (i). Two Shep¬ 
herds who were feeding their Flocks upon Mount 
Lijfus near Epbefus , feeing fome Bees come out of 
a Cavern; one of them let himfelf down thither 
with a Bafket and there found a Treafure. He 
who had remained above, having pulled up the 
Treafure by Means of the fame Bafket, left his 
Companion to fhift for himfelf, not doubting but 
he would foon perifb. While the deferted Shep¬ 
herd was thus abandoned to cruel Defpair, he funk 

down to fleep, and Apollo appeared to him in a 
Dream, bidding him bruife his Body with a flint 
Stone, which accordingly he did. Some Vulturs 
allured by the Scent of his Blood, entered into the 
Cavern, and having lodged their Bills in his Wounds 
and Cloaths, and at the fame Time raifing them- 
felves upon their Wings, thus drew the poor Wretch 
out of the Cave. So foon as he was cured, he 
tabled his Complaint before the Ephefian Magi- 
ftrates, who put the other Shepherd to Death ; and 
giving him the half of the Gold that was found in 
the Cave, he built with it upon the Mountain a 
Temple in Honour of his Deliverer, under the Name 
of Apollo over Vulturs . 

He v/as called Hyperborean , for Reafons given in 
the Article of the Religion of the northern Nati¬ 
ons (2). Pbeebus in Allufion to the Light and Heat 
of the Sun, which gives Life to all Things, or from 
the Name of Phoebe Latonah Mother: Delius either 
from the Ifland Delos where he was born, or becaufe 

he enlightens all die World: Cynlbms , from a 

Mountain 


(0 Nat 55. 
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Mountain of that Name, as we learn from Serviui 
and FeftUs: Epidelius from a Temple which he had 
near the Promontory of Malea. Menophanes , who 
commanded Mitbridafes* s Fleet* having plundered 
the Ifland of Delos, ordered the Statue of Apollo td 
be thrown into the Sea; the Lacedemonians having 
found it, built a Temple to this God, which they 
named Epidelius * as it were to fignify that he came 
from Delos. 

The People of Chios WorfhipM him under thd 
Name of Phanceus * and gave the Name of Phanad 
to one of their Promontories, becaufe it was froni 
thence Latona had feen the Ifland of Delos (i). That 
of Lycius was given him, if we may credit Paufa- 
nias (2), by Damns , who as he was difputing the 
Crown with Gelanor, having perceived a Wolf, which 
the Greeks call Lycos> gain the Victory over a Bull 

with whom he was fighting, gave out that Apolld 
was pleafed to fhew the People of Argos, that £ 
Stranger was to prevail over a Citizen, fince the 
Wolf which is a foreign Animal, had vanquifh’d 
the Bull. When this Prince had mounted the Throne* 
he built a Temple in Honour of Apollo Lycius . He 
was denonvnated Delpbinius , becaufe it was believed 
that under the Figure of a Dolphin he had accom¬ 
pany^ the Ship of Cajlalius, who conducted a Co¬ 
lony from Crete into Pbocis: Delphicus from thd 
City Delphos , fo famous for his Oracle: ClarinSi 
from that of Claros where he had alfo an Oracle^ 
Ifmenius , from a Hill near Thebes, as we learn from 
Paufanias (%), or from a River of this N ame > if 
wc may believe Stephanus: Nomius, becaufe he had 
kept Admetus's Flocks: Pythius from the Viftory 
he obtained over the Serpent Python ; and the Games 
that were inftituted in Memory of this Event werd 
called Pythian , as we learn from Ovid (a). The 

E e 2 Namd 

(i) Steph. upon the Word tpivtu. (2) In Att. (3) IuBeofc 
(a) Neve operis famam poffet delerc vetuftas, 

Inllituit facros celebri certamine ludos ; 

* 

Pythia perdomiti Serpentis nomine Dicto?. 
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Name of Smynthian was given him, becaufe, as Strabo 
has it (i) after Caffinus and Heraclides of Pontus , 
the Defendants of fencer having fet out from Crete 
in Queft of a fit Place to fettle in, learned from the 
Oracle that they were to flop at a Flace where the 
Inhabitants fhould come to receive them. Being ob¬ 
liged to pafs the Night upon the Borders of the Sea 
in the leffer Afia , a great Number of Rats came in 
the Night Time and gnaw’d their Belts and Bucklers; 
The next Day leing this Havock, and thinking the 
Oracle accomplifh’d, they dop’d in that Place, 
and gave Apollo , who was there highly honoured, 
the Name of Smyntbian , which in their Language 
imports a Rat. The fame Author adds, that in the 
City Cbryfa was to be feen a Statue of Apollo , by the 
Hand of Scopas the celebrated Statuary of Paros , 
with the Figure of a Rat near his Feet; and Hera - 
elides of Pontus allerts that the Rats about that Tern* 
pie were iacred. 

Orpheus , Hcmer^ Ovid and feveral other Poets fre¬ 
quently gi ve Apollo the Name of Smynthian (a). That 
of Acl'ms was derived to him from the Promontory of 
that Name, fo noted for the Viftory of Auguftus 
over Antony: That of Daphtuzus , from the Fable 
of his Amours with Daphne: That of Soraftes> from 
a Mountain in Italy where he was worfhip’d, and 
whole. Priefts, if we believe Pliny and Virgil, walk’d 
upon burning Coals, without receiving any Hurt (b). 

Strabo likewife takes Notice of the fame Miracle (2), 

but 

(0 L. 13. 

fa) Other Derivations are given of this Name, as may be feen 
in Lylio Gyraldi Synt. 7. 

(b) Hand procaf urfce Roma in Falifcorum agro funt paucs 
familix quar Hirpinre vocantur, qus Sacrificio annuo, quod fit ad 
Mortem Sozafcm Apollini, fuper ambuftam ligni ftruem ambu- 
lantes non adurantar, & ob id perpetuo Senatus confulto, militias 
aliorumque munerum vacationem habent Plin. 1. 2. c. 93. 

Sum me Deum, Sanfti cuilos Sora&is Apollo, 

Quem primi colimus, cui Pineus ardor acervo 

Psfcitur, Sc medium freti pietate per ignem 

Cukores muita premimus veiligia planta. Virg. 

I 2 ) L 5* 
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but he fays it was the Goddefs Feronia who w£$ wor- 
fhip’d upon Mount Soraite , and that it was in Ho¬ 
nour of her thofe Priefts walk’d upon thofe burning 
Brands. 

In fine, Apollo had feveral other Names, moftly 
taken from the Places where he was worfhip’d, 
not to mention thofe which the other Nations gave 
him, as has been already faid at the Beginning of 
his Hiftory, and when we were upon the Origin of 
Idolatry. 

'Diana and the Moon . 

The Hiftory of Diana will not carry us fo far 
as that of Apollo , fince the fame Attributes agree to 
Brother and Sifter. Accordingly Diana may be 
confidered as the Moon, and then ftie was the fame 
with Ifis, who is the moft ancient Diana of all. 
We may run a Comparifon between them two, 
fimilar to what we have now drawn between Apollo 
and Ofiris. We may in like Manner fay that the 
Greeks , who had received the Egyptian Theology, 
adjufted it to their own Ideas, and attributed to the 
Sifter of Apollo what they faid of the Sifter of 
■Ofiris. Thus to purfue my own Plan, I have only 
to deliver and explain the Greek Mythology con¬ 
cerning Diana. 

Cicero (1) reckons three Dianas: “ The firft, 
“ who is thought to have been the Mother of 

winged Cupid, was the Daughter of Jupiter and 
“ Proferpina ; the fecond, who is tjte beft known, 
“ was the Daughter of the third Jupiter and Latona ; 
“ the third, to whom the Greeks often give the 
“ Name of her Father, was the Daughter oiUpis 
“ and Glance 

Strabo (2) and Paitfanias mention another Diana 
named Britomartis. She was Eubulus* s Daughter, 
and a great lover of hunting. As Ihe was flying 
from Minos who was enamoured of her, fhe threw 

E e 3 herfeif 

(1) DeNat. Deor. I. 3. {2) L. 10. 
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herfelf into the Sea, and was taken in fome Fifhers 
Nets; which, according to Voffius got her the Name 
of Dictynm ; unlefs you choofe rather fb fay that 
this Name was given her from Mount Difte ; or, as 
Solinus pretends, becaufe it fignifies a foft and gentle 
Virgin, 5 Tis even very probable that Cicero and 
§trdbo intended only to fpeak of the Dianas of 
Greece . Ovid has gone farther, fince he makes us ac¬ 
quainted with a Diana yet more ancient * this was 
fhe of Egypt who metamorphofed herfelf into a Cat, 
jn the Time that Syphon waged War with the Gods: 
Felefiror Pbcebilatuit (1). She is the fame with her 
whom Herodotus mentions (2) under the Name of 
]Bubajlis , adding that the Egyptians faid Ihe was the 
Daughter of Dionyfius , that is Ofiris , and of Ifis, and 
that Latona was only her Nurfe: Or rather ’tis Ifis 
herfelf who is the true and moft ancient Diana , fince 
Vis Hie whom the Egyptians took for the Symbol of 
the Moon, as we have faid in her Hiftory. But 
becaufe the Greeks always copied after the Egyptians , 
what thefe attributed to their Ifis , thofe have faid 
of fome of their PrincelTes, and it would feem that 
their Accounts of her ought to be applied to that 
Diana who was the Daughter of Jupiter and Latona , 
ana Sifter of Apollo. As ftie loved hunting, they look’d 
upon her as the Divinity of thofe who were addi&ed 
to that Exercife. Her Love of Chaftity made them 
give her Virgins for her Companions. She is ordi¬ 
narily reprefented with a Quiver, and Dogs, drawn 
in a Chariot by two white Stags: Sometimes how¬ 
ever fhe was figured with Wings, as we learn from 
Paujanias , having in one Hand a Lion and in 
the other a Panther, her Chariot being drawn either 
by two Heifers, or by two Horfes of different Co¬ 
lours 5 'but this Author owns at the fame Time that 
he knows not what is the Meaning of thefe Symbols. 

■Tis proper to remark, iff, That as in the Pagan 
Theology Diana was both a natural and animated 

Pivinity, 


(i) Met. L. 5. 


(0 L ), 
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Divinity, fo the Poets fay many Things of her which 
it would be very ridiculous to think of reducing to 
Hiftory •, fmce ’tis obvious they can only be under- 
flood of the Moon whom ihe reprefented. Even ac¬ 
cording to their own Principles, Diana, Luma ,, 
Juno, Venus, Bubajtis and If is were frequently but 
one and the fame Divinity, that is to fay, the Planet 
which they reprefented, and this is the Key to all 
that we find in their Works concerning moft of the 
Attributes of this Goddefs. 2d, That when flic 
reprefented the Moon, Ihe was called Lucina \ Diana 
again, when Ihe was taken for the Goddefs who 
loved hunting-, and Proferpina or Hecate, when 
Ihe was accounted an infernal Divinity. Hence the 
Name of ‘Triformis given her by the Poets (1 ), 
and the Cuftom of reprefenting her with three 
Heads (a), whereof the one on the Right, was that 
of a Horfe, the one on the left that of a Dog, and 
in the Middle that of a Boar. But this Cuftom if 
we may believe Paufanias (2 ), was neither univer- 
fal nor very ancient. “ As far as I can judge of it, 
“ fays that Author, Alcamenes was the firft who 
“ thought of making a triple Statue, with three 
“ Bodies and three Faces, to reprefent the God- 
“ defs Hecate ; and this is the Statue which the 
“ Athenians call the Epipyrgis (b), and which 
“ they have placed at Athens near the Viftory 
“ without Wings.” 

When Diana was invoked by Women in Child¬ 
bed, flie was called Lucina, as alfo Juno Promiba. 
She had feveral other Names; fuch as that of Tri¬ 
via, importing that Ihe was worfhip’d in the Crofs- 
ways, the Streets, and publick Roads, where her 
Statues were commonly ereeled. That of OrtUone 

E e 4 was 


(1) Horace, Virgil, Martial, &c. 

(a) Tcrgeminamque Hecatem, tria Virginis ora Diana:. 

Virg. JSn. 4. 


(2) In Corin. c. 30. 

(b) A Word derived from 7a Tower, becaufe thk 
Statue was very high. 
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was given her, either from a Place of that Name 
in Arcadia, where file was worfhip’d, or rather 
from the Severity wherewith Ihe punifh’d thofe of 
her Companions, who did not maintain ftrict Chaf- 
tity ; or in fine, becaufe the Youths of Lacedemon 
whip'd themfelves cruelly, and fometimes even to 
Death, in prefence of her Statues •, a rigorous and 
barbarous Cuftom, which may have occafioned that 
Surname of Diana, the Greeks calling one Or- 
tbiGfi, who is obdurate and inflexible; the Names 
of Militia, A Bat, and Amitis were given her by 

the Phenicians , Arabians and Cappadocians, as has 
been fiid in the firft Volume. That of Diana , 
which was her moft common Name, and the fame 
with Jana , fignifies the Moon, according to Varro . 
That of Deviana had its rife from this Goddefs’s 
being a Lover of hunting, thofe who are fond of 
that Exercife being apt to lofe themfelves, or to 
deviate. Spcn (i) is the firft who has given a 
Print of a Monument, where Diana is named Cla¬ 
ir a. This Goddefs is there reprefented with Apollo , 
both of them charged with Symbols, after the 
manner of the Panibean Figures. Apollo with his 
Lyre holds in his Hand JupitePs Thunder, and 
has his Head encircled with Rays •, and above, the 
Sun. In a Circle Diana has upon her Head the 
Crefcent, a Turret, and a Pine-apple, like Cybele , 
a Serpent wreathed about her Arm, as Hygieia 
the Goddefs of Health, the Siftrum of Ifis, a Prow 
of a Ship, like IJis furnamed Pelagia . ’Tis plain 

that this is Diana , in fo far as Ihe reprefents the 
Moon, that is to lay, an Ifis after the manner of 
the Greeks, 

The other Names that are given to the fame 
Goddefs are moftly derived from the Places where 
ftie was worfhip’d ; thus Hefychins calls her Aerea, 
from a Mountain of that Name in Argolis \ and 
Paufanias , Corypbea, from another Mountain near 

£/f 


(0 Mife, Enid. Ant. 
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Epidaurus *, the Eleans named her Speculatrix ; the 
Cretans, DiRynna ; the Egmetce, Aphcea ; thofe of 
ft'n/y, Lya, becaufe they believed Ihe had cured them 
of the Spleen. Thofe of fauns, Taurica, from the 
Name of their Country ; fhoantina , from that of 
fhoas their King *, OrejHna , becaufe Oreftes ftole 
away her Statue. Thofe of Ephefus, Ephefta, and 
we have (hewn in the Defcription (i) of her Tem¬ 
ple in that City, how much fhe was adored there* 
Thofe of Elis, Alpha a, as we learn from Strabo j 
and the Reafon they gave of this Surname was, 

that Alphaus falling in love with this Goddefs, lhe 
daubed over her Face with Dirt, and did the fame 
to her Companions. As the Sagacity of the Gods, 
whom the Pagans worlhip, was not very great, 
Alphaus was not able to diftinguilh the Goddefs 
from the Nymphs of her Court, and gave over his 
Purfuits, Thofe of Achaia called her friclaria: And 
Paufanias (2) tells us that Menalippus and Cometho 
gratify’d their Luft in the Temple of 'Diana Tricla- 
ria. This Profanation was follow’d with a general 
Barrennefs, infomuch that the Earth produced no 
Fruit, and with an epidemical Diftemper, which 
fwept away Numbers of People. The Achaians 
having confulted the Oracle of Apollo , were an- 
fwered by the Prieftefs, that the Impiety of Mena¬ 
lippus and Cometho was the Caufe of all their Ca¬ 
lamities, and that the only way to appeafe the 
Goddefs was to facrificeto her every Year a Boy 
and a young Virgin. 

Hypermneftra having gained her Caufe againft 
Danaus her Father, who profecuted her for having 
laved Lyncens her Husband againft his Command 
to put him to Death, dedicated a Temple to Diana 
under the Name of Pit bo, or Goddefs of Perfua- 
fion, as we learn from the fame Paufanias (3}. 
Pindar gives her that of Didyma , to denote that 
lhe was Apollo's Twin-Sifter. The Inhabitants of 

Pellene 

(1) V. 1. B. 4. (2) In Corint. (%) Ibid. 
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Pclient called her Pellenc , upon Occafion whereof 
Plutarch (i ) tells us, when her Statue was carried 
in the Proceffions, her Afpeft became fo terrible, 
that no body durft look upon it. This Author adds 
like wife, that the Prieft who ferved her having car¬ 
ried her Statue into Eolia, all thofe who faw it 
became delirious. Strabo (2) fpeaks of a Diana 
Perafia , fo named, becaufe her Worfhip had been 
tranfported by Sea to Caft abatis ^ a Town in Cap- 
fade da. Laftly, we find in the Ancients, efpe- 
cialiy in Pauftanias , feveral other Names of this 
Goddefs, which are eafy to be explained, and which 
may be read in that Author. 

We fee, from what we have now faid, that fe¬ 
veral People were diftinguilh’d by the Worfhip 
they paid to this Goddefs, towards whom they* 
carried their Superfiition fo far as to offer to her 
human Sacrifices. The Ifland of Delos celebrated 
the Feftivals named Delia , which drew together a 
great Confluence of Strangers. The Ifland of Ni- 
caria , if we believe Strabo , had a Temple confed¬ 
erated to this Goddefs, under the Name of Tanro - 
folia (3), and we find in Goltzius a Medal ftruck 
in that Ifland, where on one Side appears Diana 
in the Equipage of a Huntrefs, and on the other 
a Perfon riding upon a Bull. From the Ifland 
Micaria the Worfhip of this Goddeis was propa¬ 
gated, according to Titus Livius ("4), to Andros, and 
to Ampbifolis , a City in 1 brace. 

Diana is eafily known in the Figures that repre- 
fent her, either by the Crefcent which Ihe has com¬ 
monly upon her Head, or by her hunting Habit ; 
or in fine, by the Dogs that accompany her. We 
find befides upon thefe Monuments many Singular 
rities that may be feen in the Antiquaries. I oughr, 
however, to obferve that the Diana of Ephefus was 
reprelented with a great number of Breafts, and 

with 

{1-} In the Life of Aratui. (2) L. 21. {3) That is to 

fa, Lroteftrels of Bulls. (4) L.44. 
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with other Symbols which fignified the Earth and 
Cybele , or rather Nature herfelf, whom that God- 
defs reprefented. The Pagans look’d upon this 
Goddefs as the Symbol of Chaftity, which fhe 
obliged the Nymphs of her Retinue to obferve 
with great Regularity. *Tis well known in what 

manner fhe banifh’d Callifto , whom Jupiter had 
fcduced, and how dearly Atteon paid for having 
feen her in the Bath (i) ; but as Mythology was 
not very confident in its Principles, it'was re¬ 
ported that fhe had been in love with Endymion, 
and went every Night to vifit him in the Moun¬ 
tains of Caria. *Tis true this Fi&ion is thought 
to have no other Foundation but that Endymion, 
whom fome Authors contend to have been a King 
of Elis, frequently retired into a Cave upon a 
Mountain in Caria, to obferve the Motions of the 
Moon (a) ; and that what we are told of his being 
always afleep, and of the Moon’s taking that Op¬ 
portunity to come and embrace him, was defigned 
to teach us that he was there employ’d in continual 
Contemplation (b). But Paufanias informs us at 
great Length of the Hiftory of that Prince. “ The 
“ Fable, lays he, tells us that Endymion was be- 
<c loved by the Moon, and that he had by her 
“ fifty Daughters; but it is a more probable Opinion 
u that he married Afterodia •, others fay Chroma , 
“ the Daughter of It onus, and Grand-daughter of 
“ AmpbiSyon •, others, Hyperipne, the Daughter of 
u Areas , and that he had three Sons, Peon, Epeus 
u and Etolus, and a Daughter named Eurycide ; 

■ ‘ Endymion put forth in Olympia a running Match 
“ to the three Princes his Children ; the Prize was 


•* the Kingdom. Epeus gained the Viftory, reigned 
51 after his Father, and hjs Subjefts were called 

Epeans . 

(1) Seethe Hiftory of Cadmus. 

(a) We fee him in fome Antiques under the Figure of a Man 
afleep, and Diana, or the Moon, by him. 

(b) Cicero. L. i. Tufc. Qucdt & Lucian. Dial. Luns & 
Yeijeiis. 
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4t Epeans . His Brother Etolus is faid to have dwelt 
“ with him in the Country $ but Peon inconfolable 

44 for being vanquilh’d in a Matter of fuch Impor- 

44 tance, went to pufh his Fortune out of his own 
46 Country, and having Hop’d upon the Banks of 
<c the River Axius, gave his Name to that Coun- 

45 try which W3S fince called Peonia. The Elians 
44 and the Heracleotes are not agreed as to the Death 

46 of Endymion ; for the Elians fhew his Tomb in 
44 the City of Olympia , and the Heracleotes , who are 
cc in the Neighbourhood of Miletus , fay Endymion 
44 retired to Mount Latmus . Accordingly there is 
“ a Place of that Mountain which is called at this 
46 Day the Grotto of Endymion” 

The fame Paufanias fays the Tomb of this Prince 
was in that Spot of Ground, which lay before the 
Stadium of Olympia , which was called the Barrier , 
and that at Metapontus was a Statue of the fame 
Prince all of Ivory, except the Drapery. 

We have juft now been told by Paufanias that the 
Eleans and Heracleotes were not agreed as to the 
Death of Endymion. To reconcile them, Pauhnier 
of Grant men'll fays with a great deal of Probabi¬ 
lity (i), that there were two Perfons of this Name, 
the one King of Elis the other this celebrated 
Shepherd of Mount Latmus: And indeed if the 
Shepherd was the fame with the King of Elis, how 
can we diftinguifli two Endymions ? 

The God * ought to lay fome 
Lznzs. God Luma , whom we find upon fome 

Monuments *, But I have faid enough a- 
bout him in the Hiftory of the oriental Gods. Be- 
fides we know the Pagans gave both Sexes to their 
Gods. 

The Night. As in the Hiftory of the Sun, I took No¬ 
tice trarsfientlv of Aurora who ufhers in that Luminary, 
ib l fliall here fpeak of the Night whom the An¬ 
cients reckoned a Divinity. Hefiod tells us Ihe was 

the 

► 

(i) In hit, Greece. 


thing here of the 
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the Daughter of Chaos, and according to Mytholo- 
gifts, fire was the moft ancient of Divinities. And 
indeed it is fo far true that Darknels preceded the 
Light; and in this Manner we may conceive of 
this chimerical Divinity, and underftand the Author 
of a Hymn which is aicribed to Orpheus, where the 
Night is termed the Mother of Gods and Men. ‘The¬ 
ocritus reprefents her running in a Chariot preceded 
by the Stars of the Firmament. Others give her 
Wings, like Cupid, Victory, &c. but Euripides (1), 
has defcribed her better, by reprefenting her in her 
Chariot accompany’d with Stars, and muffled up in 
a large black Veil. This Portraiture agrees well 
enough with a Draught, that is in a Manufcript of 
the Kings Library, which Montfaucon has publifli’d 
in his Paleography, where this Goddefs appears 
clad in black, with a Veil befpangled with Stars 
fluttering about her Head, having her Torch turned 
downward, as if fne was going to extinguifh it. The 
Ancients give the Night feveral Children, all Me¬ 
taphorical Perfonages; Grief, Terror, Love, Envy, 
Old-age, the worthy Offspring of this God- 
dels and of Erebus her Father. 

CHAP. XVI, 

Of the Mufes. 

A S Jpollo was the Conductor of the Mufes, 

whence he got the Name of Mufagetes, ’cis 
proper to fay fomething at Prefent of thefe God- 
deffes. Nothing is better known in the Poets 
than the Mufes, whom they are every Moment in¬ 
voking and yet nothing is more obfcure than what 
Mythology delivers about them. For in fhort, 
the Ancients vary both as to their Original, their 
Number, their Attributes, and their Names. 



(1) I11 the Tragedy intituled lo. 
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Heftod\ who has employed the firft hundred and 
feventeen Verfes of his Theogony, in invoking the 
Mufes, and in celebrating their Memory, fays they 
were nine in Number, the Daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemofyne. He calls them Heliconiades^ becaufe they 
refided on Mount Helicon , and Pierides becaufe they 
were bom in Pieria . This Poet, who gives them the 
Names that I am to explain by and by, fays when 
they were in Olympus , they lung the Wonders of the 
Gods, efpecially of Jupiter their Father; that they 

knew the paft, the prelent, and the future, and 

that nothing fo much gladdened the Courts of 
Heaven, as their Voices and melodious Conforts. 
Laftly, he adds that it was they had taught him 
Poetry, and infpired him with all he was going to 
deliver in his Theogony. 

Cicero (i) firft enumerates four of them, Tbelxiope , 
Accde, Arche , Melete , Daughters of the fecond 
Jupiter ; after them nine, whole Father was the third 
Jupiter , and their Mother Mnemofyne . Then other 
nine, who have the fame Names with the Former, 
but are the Offspring of Pier us and Antiope \ thefe 
laft the Poets are wont to call Pierides arid Pierian . 

Varro allowed only three of them \ the Mufes, 
fays he, denote Harmony: Now Harmony being 
performed only three Ways, either by the Voice, 
or by wind Inftruments, or laftly by thofe which 

we ftrike with the Hand, there ought confequently 
to be but three Mufes. Others of the Ancients be¬ 
lieved there were nine of them. One makes them 
the Daughters of Pier us, another fays Jupiter was 
their Father. Mufeus contends they were the Daugh¬ 
ters of Ccclus ; feveral others give them Terra for 
their Mother. S. Augujline relates from Varro , that 
in a City which is thought to be Sicyon , three able 
Artifts had been employed to make three Statues of 
the Mufes, with a Defign to confecrate the fineft of 
them j but that they were found to be all fo exqui- 


(i) De Nat. Deor, 
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fitely wrought, that the whole nine were kept and 
confecrated in the Temple of Apollo . 

Paufanias (1) has tranfmitted to us the Names 
of the three Statuaries, mentioned by Vairo, and 
he calls them Cbepbifidotus , Strongyliones , and Olym- 
ybeofthenes. 

Diodorus Siculus (2) gives the Mufes a more an¬ 
cient Original. If we may credit that Author, thefe 
Goddeffes fo famous among the Greeks , were fine 
Singers whom Ofiris carry’d about with him in his 

Cpnquefts, and to whom he had given Apollo one 
of his Generals to be their Direftor: This perhaps 
is the Reafon of giving that God the Name of 
Mufagetes, or Conductor of the Mufes , as well as to 
Hercules , who had been alfo one of Ofiris's Generals. 
M. le Clerc (3) takes the Fable of the Mufes to have 
come from the Conforts which Jupiter had inflituted 
in Crete . According to him, they were compofed 
of nine Virgins who formed his royal Academy of 
Mufick. He adds, as a Reafon why that God 
pafs’d for the Father of the Mufes, that he was the 
firfl among the Greeks , who, in Imitation of Juhal 
had a regular Confort; and that thefe finging Vir¬ 
gins, had Mnemofyne or Memory given them for their 
Mother, becaufe ’tis fhe who furniflies the Subjeft of 
Verfes and Poems. 

There is no lefs Variety about the Names of the 
Mules than their Original \ Diodorus fays it comes 
from Mifin , which fignifi.es to teach ’Things Sublime . 
M, le Clerc derives the Name from Motfa , to invent ; 
Huetius will have it to come from the Name of 
Mofes. Other Etymologies given of it by Plato 
and Suidasy deriving the Word from what fignifies 
Inquiry , come pretty near to thofe now quoted. 
But as the Mufes were famous, and very much ho¬ 
noured in the Country of Macedonia , which was an- 
cienly called Fieri a , long before their Worthip was 
known upon Mount Helicon and Parnajfus , ’tis very 

probable 

(i)InBeot. (z) L. 4. {3) Notes upon [lrj'ioJ, 
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probable that this is the Country whence they derived 
their Original. This Sentiment is conformable to 
what we read in Newton’s Chronological Abridg¬ 
ment. Of.risy fays this illuftrious Author, had 
matched one of the fwging Women, who followed 
him in his Expeditions, with Oeagritis King of 
Thrace , and of this Marriage was born Orpheus . 
The Mufick Women, fays he, of this Conqueror 
became famous in Thrace , under the Name of 
Mufes, and the Daughter of Pierus , a Thracian 
by Birth, having learned their Mufick, and imitated 
their Conforts, took the Name of thefe Goddeffes. 
This is what made the Daughters of this Pierus be 
called the Mufes. 

# ^ 

As ancient Authors and Monument!, frequently 
confound the Names of the nine Mufes, and the 
Symbols that reprefent them, 5 cis proper here to 
give the moft common Manner of naming and 
characterifing them. Clio, the firft of the Mufes, 
who derives her Name from Glory or Renown, holds 
a Lute in one Hand, and in the other a Plcflnm 
or Quill ; fbe is believed to be the Inventrels of 
the Lute. 

Euterpe , fo called becaufe Ihe imparts Joy, has 
a Mafic in her left Hand, and a Club in her Right. 
She had invented Tragedy, which is intimated by 
her Mafic. Her double Face, which we find on 
one Medal, is no where elfe to be obferved: She 
holds Hercules’ s Club, perhaps becaufe Tragedy 
reprefents Heroes, among whom Hercules is the moft 
illuftrious: Others will have it that the Club marks 
Thalia , for the Reafon which we (hail give below: 
They are likewife of Opinion that Thalia is Ihe who 
has the double Head. Spoil, who has publifh’d a 
fine Marble reprefencing the Mufes, has fometimes 
confounded them. 

Thalia or the fiourifibig Maid , who invented Co¬ 
medy, holds alfo a Mafk in her Right Hand, the 
Medals reprefent her leaning a gain it a Pillar. 

Melpomene , 
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Melpomene, or the Charming Fair, is diftinguilh’d 
by the Barhiton ; As Ferpfichore, that is, the Jovial, 
is by, the Flutes which fhe holds, as well on Medals 
as in other Monuments. 

’ Erato, or the Lovely, is not eafy to be diftin- 

guilh’d. 

Polyhymnia, fo -called from multiplicity of Songs, 
and not from faithfulnefs of Memory, as fome Au¬ 
thors have alledged, is to be feen on fome Medals. 
She is drawn with a Lyre, as the Inventrefs of Har¬ 
mony ; this is the Barhiton which Horace gives 
her. 

Urania, or Cteleflis, is the Inventrefs of Aftronomy, 
and holds a Globe in her Hand i In Medals this 

Globe Hands upon a tripod. 

Calliope, fo called from the Sweetnefs of her 
Voice, holds a Volume, as Inventrefs of the heroick 
Poem. 

Apollo has always been looked upon by the Poets 
as the Patron and Conduftor of the Mules -, and no¬ 
thing is finer than their Defcriptions of the Conforts of 
ParnaJJus over which that God prefided, and where 
they iung in Strains that charmed both Gods and 
Men. But they are not content with giving them 
Apollo for their Conduftor. Hercules too had, the 
fame Title, and hence the Name given him of 
Mufagetes, as fhall be faid in his Hiltory. 

Vojfius was at a Lofs to imagine for what Reafon 
the Ancients believed the Mules to be warlike God- 
dcffes: But fince they were confecrated to Apollo 
and Bacchus, who, according to Diodorus, had 
palled their Lives in making War, why not con- 
fider the Women who accompany’d them in their 
Conquefts as Warlike? Befides the Mufes were often 
confounded with the Bacchanals, 3nd we are allured 
by Plutarch (T), that Sacrifices ufed to be offered 
to them in Greece before giving Battle. 

VoL.II. Ff 

• » 

(1) Apopht. Lacon. 


The 
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The Fable of the Mufes being invited to Pyrencush 
Court, and of his offering Violence to them fo that 
they were obliged to afk Wings from the Gods to 
fave themfelves, is, according to Plutarch , an Al- 
Jegory informing us that this Tyrant, who reigned 
in Pbocis , had no Love to the Belles Lettres: As 
he had demolilhed the Colleges and Academics 
where Literature had been taught, it was faid, in 
order to render him odious, that he attempted to 
violate the Mufes *, that the Gods, to fecure them 
from him, had given them Wings, and that he had 
loft his Life in purfuing them. Ovid is the only 
one I know, who has mentioned this Tyrant, known 
only by fo difhonourable an Adventure. 5 Tis doubt- 
lefs upon, this Authority that Antiquity relies, for 
giving the Mufes Wings, as we fee them represented 
in a Monument quoted by Montfaucon . 

The Challenge given by the Pierides to the Mufes, 
to fing better than they, is another Adventure I find 
in no Poet ancienter than Ovid. ’Tis faid by Way 
cf Explication of it, that Pierus was a very bad Poet, 
whole Works were full of Anecdotes not much to 
the Honour of the Gods. Plutarch too informs 
us (i) that he had compofed one reflefting on 
the Honour of the Mufes. This then is the ori¬ 
ginal of the Conteft which Ovid deferibes. His 
Daughters, that is, his Works were transformed 
into Magpies, becaufe they were ftufPd with a Kind 
of empty Prattle equally impertinent and diftafte- 

fcl. 

Tho 5 I am unwilling to enter into a long Detail 
on this Article of the Mufes, which Lylio Gyraldi 
(2) has treated at great length, and of whom you 
may fee all the Figures in the firft Volume 0 {Mont- 
fan con's Antiquities, yet I muft not here omit to 
take notice at Jeaft of fome of the different Epi¬ 
thets 

(i) In his Book of Muiick. 

' 2) Synr. de JVIufis. . . 
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thets that were given to thcfe Goddeffes, and of 
the Motives for giving them. 

That of Canuene , according to Feftus, Macrchins 
and Servius , comes from the Word Canoi becaufe 
their principal work was to celebrate the Aft ions 
of the Gods and Heroes. , They were called Helico - 
wades, from a Mountain in Beotia named Helicon , 
which Otus and Ephialtes y the Sons of Aloeus , con- 
fecrated to the Mufes, and not from a Hill of the 
lame Name adjoining to Mount Parnajfus as moft 
Grammarians have thought. Some Authors however 
are of Opinion that this Name came neither from 
one nor other of thofe Mountains, but from a 
mufical Inftrument, alfo called Helicon , whereof Pto - 
lomy makes mention. 

the Name of Parnaffdes , given them likewife 
by the Poets, comes from Mount Parnajfus in Pbocis , 
which they were laid commonly to frequent: That of 
Aonides , is derived from the Mountains in Beotia 
called the Aonian Mountains, whence the Pro¬ 
vince itfelf was often called Aonia . From tfhefpia 
a Town in Beotia , they were denominated Fhejpe- 
ades: And Cajlalides, from the Name of the Foun¬ 
tain of Caftalia which was at the Foot of Mount 
Parnajfus . 

Tho 1 the Mufes received divine Honours, and 

their Worfliip was celebrated in moft places of 
Greece and Macedonia , where Sacrifices were offered 
to them, yet no Body has fo highly adored them asr 
the Poets, who, in Imiration of Hefwd , Honier and 
Virgil^ feldom fail to invoke them at the Beginning 
of their Poems, as Goddeffes capable of infpiring 
them with that Entbufiafm which is fo effential to their 
Art. 

They were named Citheriades , from Mount Ci¬ 
ther on \ Pierides or Pierice , from Mount Pierus , ac¬ 
cording to Feftus, or according to Stephanas , froril 
the Name of a City, or from that Parc of Mace- 

F f 2 donia 
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donia called Plena *, the Names of Pegafides , and 
Hippocrene , were given them from the Fountain 
which Pegafus made to fpring out of the Earth with 
a Blow of his Foot: ’Tis alfo from the Name of 
the fame Fountain that they are frequently called 
Aganippides , becaufe that Fountain was equally called 
Aganippe and Hippocrene. 

CHAR XVII. 

The Htftory of Bacchus. 

T HE Greeks , who would needs have all the 

Gods and Heroes to be born in their own 
Country, did not foil to reckon Bacchus of that 
Number; and to give a greater Air of the mar¬ 
vellous to his Hiftory, they added to it feveral Fa¬ 
bles according to their ufual Way. 

Euripides (i), Orpheus , Ovid and feveral others, 
tell us that Jupiter being in Love with Semele the 
Daughter of Cadmus , Juno fired with Jealoufy, af- 

fumed the Figure of Beroe her Rival’s Nurfe, to try 
if fhe could artfully infufe into her Diftruft and Sus¬ 
picion of her Gallant*, infinuating to her that if 
he was actually Jupiter , as he pretended to be, he 
would not difguife himfelf as he did under the 
Figure of a Mortal •, that it muft undoubtedly be 
fome other Gallant who borrowed fo auguft a 

Q 

Name, only to betray her, and that it was of Im¬ 
portance for her to be undeceived: That the Way 
to bring it about, was to defire him to appear 
before her with the fame Majefty wherein he ufed to 
vifit Juno •, and that if he was really the Father of 
the Gods, he would not refufe her that mark of Af- 
feftion, which would be a fatisfying Difcovery, and 
without it Ihe could not be at Reft. Semele having 

followed 

* 

(i) In Bacchis. 
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followed the Counfel of the fiftitious Berce ; and 
Jupiter having come to her with his Thunder, and 
all the Splendour of his Majefty, fet the Palace on 
Fire, and Semele perifh’d in the Flames. As Ihe* 
was at that Time feven Months gone with child, 
the God was obliged to take out of her Womb 
the Infant Bacchus, and bear him in his own Thigh 
the two Months of the Term that remained ; as the 
Story is told by Ovid in his Metamorphofes (a ); 
The Poet Manilius fays the fame (b)\ or if we may 
credit Hyginus (1) and Lucian , Mercury took him 
out of the Flames, and carry’d him to Nyfus, who 
brought him up in the Caves of Mount Nyfa in Ara¬ 
bia. Paufanias tells us that at Brent ion, a City of 
Laconia , there was another Tradition about the 
Death of Semele . 

It would feem that the Ancients had formed a 
Defign to throw a Veil of Obfcurity over the true 
Hiftory of this Prince’s Birth and Education; for 
if we may believe Ovid , ho his Aunt was his firft 
Nurfe (c): But the fame Poet, not very confiftent in 
his Narrations, fays elfewhere this God was nurfed by 
the Hyades (d): Demarchus again in the Poet Nonnus , 
alferts that the Hours were his Nurfes. Paufanias 
alledges that it was a received Tradition among 
the People of Patras in Achaia , that Bacchus had 
been educated in the City of Mefatis , and that Pan 
and the Satyrs had laid Ambufcades for him, which 

F f 3 he 


(a) Inferitur femori, maternaque tempora complet. Met.l. 3.* 

(b) Atque iterum patrio nafeentem corpora Bacchum. 

(1) Fab. 179. 

(c) Furtim ilium primis Ino Matertera curis 
Educat, inde datum Nymph* Nyfeides Antris 
Occulucre fuis, Laftifque alimenta dedere. 

Ov. Loc. cit. 

(d) Ora micans Tauri feptem radiantia flammis, 

Navita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat, 

Pars Bacchum nutrilTe putat, &c. Id. Fad. L 51 
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he had with difficulty efcaped. Apollonius fays A&r- 
{ury, by Jupiter's Order, carry’d young Bacchus into 
the Ifland of Eubea , and delivered him to the Care 
of Maoris the Daughter of Artjleus , and that Juno 
moved with Jealoufy that the Son of her Rival fcould 
be educated in an Iihnd confecrated to her, had banifli’d 
his young Nurfe, who having retired into the,Coun¬ 
try of the PheacianSy brought him up fecredy in a 
Cave, 

Other Authors afiure us that he was educated in 
the Ifland of Narus, and feveral aflert after Lucian , 
that it was in Arabia . Did thefe grave Authors 
take a Pleafure in finding out fo many Nurfes for a 
God, who was to be immortal ? or rather in their 
fond Defire to have it believed that all the Gods 
were Natives of Greece , were they fo blind as not to 
perceive the Ridicule of their own extravagant Fic¬ 
tions ? 

Be that as it will, feveral ancient Authors, better 
informed than thofe now quoted, among whom is 
Herodotus fi), Plutarch (2) and Diodorus (3), fay 
with more Probability, that Bacchus was born in 
Egypt* that he was educated at Nyfa y a Town in 

Arabia felix , whither his Father Ammon had fent 

% 

him; and in a Word that he is the fame with the 
famous Ofiris who conquered the Indies. And cer¬ 
tainly fay thefe Authors, ’tis evident that what the 
Ancients report of Bacchus ,' can agree to none but 
that ancient King of Egypt: For, not to mention 
here his other Adventures, the Aid which he gave 
to Jupiter in the famous War with the Giants, 
which was many Ages before the Birth of Cadmus 
and Srnele, what Relation can this have to the 
Theban Prince whom the Greeks give out to be 
the true Bacchus ? And yet it is true, according to 

the 


s 0 L. 
I) L. 



{ 7 } Of Jfis and Ofiris , 
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the poetical Tradition, that Bacchus cloathed with 
the Skin of a Lyon or Tyger, gave vigorous Af- 
fiftance to the Father of the Gods, and that the 
Giants tore him in pieces, a Circumftance which re¬ 
fers to the fatal Death of Oftris, (lain by the Giant 
Typhon his Brother, as has been faid in its proper 

Place. 

Diodorus adds (1) that what may have m ifled 
the Greeks is, that the Worfhip of this ancient 
Egyptian Divinity was propagated to Greece, and 
had been introduced thither by Orpheus, who by 
adding to it feveral Ceremonies of his own, en¬ 
deavoured fo to difguile it, as not to be known, 
having a Defign, in Honour to the Family of the 
Cadmeans, by whom he had been very kindly 
entertained, to accommodate the Fable and Ce¬ 
remonies of that Egyptian Divinity, but little 
known in Greece to fome Prince of the Family of 

Cadmus. 

This Truth cannot be called in queftion, being 
confirmed by thefe two Particulars ; the one is, 
that the Worfhip of Bacchus bears too great a Re- 
femblance to that of Ofiris, except in a few Cere¬ 
monies, not to be believed to be the fame; the 
other, that it is impofiible to comprehend how the 
Oppofition which Cadmus made to the Eftablifh- 
ment of the Worfhip of Bacchus, and which Ovid 
fo fully deferibes, can relate to his Grandfon. 
Would ever that Prince, who was but newly fet¬ 
tled in Greece, where he fliould have endeavoured 
by all means to make himfelf popular, have fet 
himfelf in Oppofition to a Worfhip which did fo 
much Honour to his own Family ? Would he, 
from a falfe Delicacy, have rifqued the Lofs of 
his Kingdom, and paffing for Atheiftical, by hin¬ 
dering one of his own Children from being rank’d 
. among the Gods ? And yet it cofl: him no lefs 

F f 4 than 

(4) Loc. cit- 
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than his Crown, as alfo his Son Polydorus , and 
his Grandfon Pentbeus his Life, he having been 
torn in Pieces on Mount Citberon by the Baccha¬ 
nals, who in their Fury took him for a Lion, as 
we are told by the Poet Nonnus ( i), by Philof- 
traius (z), Euripides (3), and Ovid (4 ). 

But it may be objected that Cadmus and Pen¬ 
tbeus fuffered, not for having oppofed the Worlhip 
of Bacchus , but the infamous Ceremonies that had 
crept into the Feftivals which Orpheus had efta- 
blifli’d. I anfwer, it may be fo ; but hence it fol¬ 
lows not that this Worlhip related to the Son of 
Semele. Is it credible that a Grandfather in his own 
Life-time would fee his Grandfon deify’d, and his 
Worlhip eftablilh’d in a whole Country ? There 
is in this no Probability, and therefore we ought 
to be told in plain Terms, that the Worlhip of 
Bacchus having been propagated from Egypt to 
Greece , Cadmus ftrongly remonftrated againft the 
Abufes that began to be made of it, which occa- 
fioned his being expelled his Kingdom ; and that 
the Son of Semele was not deifyM till many Years 
after. After this manner reafon thofe, who, after 
having ftudied Antiquity, generally find in other 
Countries than Greece the Origin of their Gods, 
whole Worlhip was introduced thither with the 
Ealtern Colonies. 

To give each of thefe Opinions the Degree of 
probability that belongs to it, we mull have re- 
courfe to what has been before obferved as to the 
Plurality of Perlons who bore the fame Name, 
and diftinguifh feveral Bacchus’s. Diodorus Siculus 
owns three of them 5 the Indian , or rather the 
Egyptian, who made a Conquell of the Indies , 
iurnamed the bearded Bacchus ; he who was faid 

or Ceres , 
who 

(0 Dionyf. L.6. (z) In Bacchis. 

(5) Jr* Penth-ec. 

(4) Me? L. 3. 


to be the Son of Jupiter and Prefer pine, 
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who was reprcfented with Horns, either becaufe he ? 
had taught to cultivate the Ground, or becaufe 
Horns were the ancient drinking Veffels, (for this 
Hero was the God of Wine) or in fine, to denote 
the Rays of the Sun, whofe• Symbol he was; the 
third and laft was Bacchus the Son of Jupiter and 
Semeky and he it is who was commonly called 
the Bacchus of Thebes. 

Cicero fays there were five of them; the 
firft, according to that Author, was the Son of 
Proferpine ; the fecond had Kilns for his Father, 
and it was he who built the City Ny/a ; the third 
was the Son of CapriiiSy and it was he who 
reigned in the Indies 9 and was furnamed Sabazius* 
a Name that was given to the Feftivals that were 
inftituted to his Honour. The fourth was the Son 
of Jupiter and of the Moon, or Diana , and it was 
to him the Orphica were dedicated ; the fifth, in 
fine, was the Son of I'byone and NifuSy and he it 
was that inftituted the Feftivals that were celebrated 
to him every Year (a). 

This Variety of Opinions has thrown eur Mo¬ 
derns into another Extreme; they would needs 
have recourfe to Scripture for the Original of this 
Divinity, and make the fabulous Hero a Copy of 
thofe in the Bible. 

Voflius has been at great Pains to prove (1) that 
Bacchus is Mofes ; and the chief Heads of the Pa¬ 
rallel which he draws between them are thefe,: 
Mojes was born in Egypt , and fo was Bacchus ; 
the firft was expofed upon the Nile, the Poets fay 
the fame of the fecond ; and both of them derived 

their 

9 

(a) Multos Dionyfios habemus; primuni Jove & Proferpina 
natum; fecundum N ilo, qui Nyfam dicitur condidHTe; tertium 
Caprio patre, eumque Afiae regem pr#fuifie dicunt, .cujus Saba- 
zia funt inftituta; quartum Jove & Luna, cui facra Orphica pu- 
tantur confici ; quintum Nyfo natum, & Thyone, a quo trieter- 
ities conftitutai putantur. Cic. L. 3, de Nat. Deor. 

(1) Treatife of Idolatry. 
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their Name from their having been preferved from 
perHfring by Water ; for Orpheus calls Bacchus , 
Myfai. The latter was educated in a Mountain in 
Arabia called Nyfa , it was in the fame Country 
that Mofes fpent forty Years. The Poet Nonnus 
fpeaks of the Flight of Bacchus towards the Wa¬ 
ters of the Red Sea-, nothing can agree more ex¬ 
actly to Mofes. The Army of that God, accord¬ 
ing ta Diodorus , confifting of Men and Women, 
traverfed Arabia in their way to the Indies ; that 
of the Legiflator, full of Women and Children, 
pafs’d the Defart in their Way to Paleftine , which 
was in Apa . The Horns given to the fabulous 
God, what are they but an Allufion to the Rays 
of Light, which had the fame Effeft upon Mofesh 
Head as two Horns ? Is not Mount Nyfa the fame 
with Syna\ by the TranfpoStion only of a Angle Let¬ 
ter ? 

Father Tocmajfm adds (i) new Arguments to 
fupport VoffnNs Parallel: Bacchus , armed with his 
Thyrfs, defeats the Giants, according to Nonnus \ 
and is not Mofes obliged to combat with the Sons 
of Anak the Remainder of the Giants? and his 
Rod- is the Inftrument of his Miracles. The Le¬ 
giflator erodes the Red Sea ; and Nonnus relates 
the fame Miracle of a Nymph of Bacchus . Jupi¬ 
ter fends I [is to Bacchus to order him to go and 
deftroy an impious Nation in the Indies ; and God 
orders Mofes to go into Palejline to abolifli the 
Abominations of an idolatrous People. Calebs whofe 
Name comes near that which fignifies a Dog, was 
Mcfes*s faithful Companion ; the Poets tell us that Pan 
gave Bacchus a Dog to accompany him in his 
Expeditions. Mofes and Jofma flop the - Courfe of 
the Sun ; Nonnus fays the fame of Bacchus in fo 
many Words. The Legiflator, in fhort, makes 

Streams 


(:) Tom. 2. L. i. c. 5. Lecl. des Poetes, 
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Streams of Water gulh out of a Rock; the Con¬ 
queror, by ftriking the Earth with his Thyrfis, 
brings forth from it Torrents of Wine. 

Huetius (1 ) is of the fame Opinion, and like- 
wife runs the Parallel between Mofes and Bacchus : 
The learned Bochart (2) on the contrary, and after 
him M. le Clerc, who never departs from his O- 
pinions, take Bacchus to be the fame with Nim¬ 
rod the Son of Chus, whence he got the Name of 
Bacchus ; and both thefe Authors find a great deal 
of Refemblance between that fir ft Conqueror and 
the fabulous Hero (3). Bochart (hews that all the 
Names of Bacchus are derived ijom the Ajfyrian 
Language, which the Greeks adjufted to their own. 
Thus, according to that Author, the Worfhip of 
Bacchus began in AJJyria, whence it pafs’d into 
Phenicm and Egypt, and from thence into Greece 
by means of Cadmus and Melampus. This Pa¬ 
rallel tho’ ftriking has not however gain’d univerfal 
Approbation, and there are learned Men again 
who contend that Bacchus is the fame with Noah, 
fince the Invention of the Vine, which is attri¬ 
buted to the Greek , agrees folely to the Patri¬ 
arch, as we learn from Scripture ('4); and thofe 
add with Reafon, that he is the firft and moft an- 

tient Bacchus , and he who was the firft Model of 
all the reft. 

I grant there are fome pretty fimilar Strokes be¬ 
tween the Character of Mofes, and that of Bacchus ; 
and as the Legiflator of the Hebrews made him- 
felf very famous in Egypt, it may very poffibly 
have happened that they borrowed fome of thofe 
Strokes to embellilh the Hiftory of Bacchus, or 
Bionyfms ; that is to fay of Ofiris, who is the true 
Bacchus. The Worfliip of this Divinity was in¬ 
troduced 

(1) Dem.Evang, p, 4. . 

(2) Chan. L. 1. c. 18. 

(3) Comp. Hif.Univer. 

(4) Gen. 4. 
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troducsd into Greece by Cadmus's Colony; and 
Semele his Daughter having had a Son who was 
ca'led, or at leaft furnamed Bacchus , who per-, 
formed fome Conquefts and Aftions refembling 
thole of the ancient one, hence they came in after- 
times to be confounded together; and in Honour 
to the Family of Cadmus , his Grandfon was taken 
into the Number of the Gods; he had all the 
Worfhip paid to him that had been long before 
eftablilhed among them in Honour of the ancient 
Bacchus, and they filled up his Hiftory with the Ad¬ 
ventures of Ofiris and other Bacchus's . 

We have faid enough at the End of the fir ft 
Volume concerning the true Bacchus , namely Ofiris, 
we muft now relate the Hiftory of him who was 
his Copy ; that is, of the Prince of the Family 
of Cadmus, who ufurped thofe divine Honours that 
had been paid long before his Time to the Prince 
v/hofe Name he bore. 

Firft of all, his obvious that what gave rife to the 
Fable of his Birth, is, that Semele having had fome 
Intrigue, it was thought fit for faving her Honour, 
to charge it upon Jufiler. Some Authors (i) fay 
that Cadmus, offended at his Daughter, expofed her 
upon the Sea with her Son, that they were thrown 
a-fhoar upon the Borders of Orcates , an ancient 
City of Laconia, where Semele was found dead in 
a kind of Coffer, where fhe had been fhut up, 
and they interred her with a great deal of Magr 
nificence. According to others, fhe was Thunder- 
ftruck, which, together with the Report that had 
been fpread of her Intrigue with Jupiter , gave a 
Handle to the Fable which the Greeks recite to 
us. Diodorus Siculus adds, that this Princefs was 
delivered of a Son in the feventh. Month *, and as 
Children born in that Age were not thought ca¬ 
pable to live, Cadmus gave out that Jupiter , who 

was 


Paufan. 
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was the Father, had lodged him in his Thigh for 
two Months (a) \ but alking Diodorus's Pardon, *cis 
an equivocal Word that gave rife to this Fa¬ 
ble, and it relates to the ancient Bacchus ; the 
fame Greek Word fignifies equally the Thigh, 
and a Mountain, Latus Montis \ thus inftead of 
fayingthat Bacchus had been nurfed upon Mount Nyfa , 
his Father Ammon having fent him to fome Peafants to 
fcreen him from the Jealoufy of his Wife ( b ), they 
added this Circumftance to the Greek , who was a Copy 
of the other, and faid he had been carried in Ju - 
filer's Thigh: When two Meanings came in Com¬ 
petition, the Greeks always preferred the marvel¬ 
lous. Bochart , who has {train’d hard to find in 
the Phenician , or Hebrew Language a Key to all 
the Fables, alledges this to have taken its rife 
from that Phrafe fo frequent in Scripture, natns ex 

femore . 

The Greek and Latin Authors fay, the Theban 

Bacchus travelled into the Indies with an Army 
compofed of Men and Women, but we have fhewed 
in the firft Volume, that this Expedition rtfpefted 
the ancient Bacchus or Ofiris . For in faft the 
Grandfon of Cadmus never left Greece , and he be¬ 
came more famous by the Ufurpation of the Worfhip 
of the ancient Ofiris , than by thofe pretended Con- 
quefts, which are mentioned by no ancient Hifto- 
rian before Megaftenes , who was the firft that trump¬ 
ed up this Fable to flatter Alexander who took 
that Heroe for his Model, as Quintus Curtins of¬ 
ten remarks. Further, it was the Cuftom of the 
Orientals , and not of the Greeks , to carry Women 
in their Armiesj and this Circumftance refers to 

Ofiris 

(a) From this Circumftance they took Occafion to reprefent 
Jupiter in Child-bed. attended by thofe Goddeffes who aflifted 
at Child-bearing, as you have it in Pliny, L. 35. 

(b) Which made it be faid that he had been nurfed by 
Nymphs in the Cave which Homer fpeaks of. 
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Oftris particularly rather than to any other Prince, 
fince, as Diodorus remarks, he carry’d about a 
great Number of mufick Women, and a Kind of 
ambulatory Seraglio; but we have no Proof that 
the Greek Bacchus ever carry’d his Armies into 
Afia. 

As Bacchus had won the Affections of the People 
among whom he travelled; having made it his Bu- 
finels to improve their Minds, and taught them the 
Art of planting the Vine, fo he was honoured as 
a God even in his Life-time. One Eleutherus ac¬ 
cording to Hyginus (i), was the firft who ereCted 
a Status to him, and who taught in what Manner 
he was to be worfhip’d. All the Nations of India 
among whom he travelled, decreed divine Honours 
to him; and none but the barbarous Scythians re- 
fufed to worlhip a God, who had found out the Ufe 
of a Drink which frequently levelled Men with the 
Beafts. 

Greece afterwards refined upon the Ceremo¬ 
nies of the Indians and Egyptians , and claim’d 
Bacchus as one of her greateft Divinities. She in- 
flituted to the Honour of her Heroe thofe tumul¬ 
tuous Feafts, where the Bacchanals, to celebrate the 
Memory of his Conquefts, run up and down with 
their Hair defheveled, making the Air refound 
with the Noife of their Tabrers, and crying Evohe 
Baccbe . The Chief of thefe Feftivals was that which 
they celebrated every third Year ( a ), to intimate 
that he had employed all that Time in the Conqueft 
of the Indies . I fliall not undertake to give any 
fuller Defcription of them ; it fuffices to obfervc 
that feveral Obfcenities were intermixed with them ; 
there they carry’d about a Phallus , in Imitation of 
that which Ijls had confecrated to Oftris ; tho’ the 

G re d 

(0 Fab. 2Zy 

(a) Named Tristeria. See Dic-dor. L. 4. 
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Greek Authors, who would needs prove upon all 
Occafions that the Gods and their Worfhip had 
taken rife in their Country, have invented another 
Reafon of the Inftitution of this Ceremony, namely, 
that when the People of Attica would not embrace 
the Worlhip of Bacchus , this God had afilifted 
them with a fcandalous Difeafe, and that in order 
to appeafe him they were obliged to confecrate 
the Reprefentation of thofe Parts upon which the 
Vengeance of the God had fallen. 

3 Tis proper to explain here in a few Words the 
different Names that are given to this Divinity. 
Firft, *tis very probable that the Name of Bac¬ 
chus was given him upon Account of the Lamen¬ 
tations and Howlings of the Bacchanals. Hefychius 
exprefsly fays fo (a). He was called Bimater , to 
denote that he had in a Manner two Mothers. 
DionyfiuSi in Allufion to the God who was his Fa* 
ther, and to Mount Nyfa where he was educated {b). 
Liber , becaufe Wine enlarges and exhilarates the 
Heart. Bromius , from the Noife of the Baccha¬ 
nals (r). Liceus , becaufe he drives away Care. 
Evan y from the Ivy that was confecratqd to him. 

Lceneusy or Torcularius , becaufe he invented th^ 
Ufe of the Wine-prefs * and *tis for the fame Rea¬ 
fon that he was termed Sabafius , as may be feen 
in Bochart (1 ). 

Biformis , becaufe he was fometimes reprelented like 
an Infant, fometimes like a bearded Man. < Triambes t 
becaufe he had triumph’d three times. Euge Fili t 
becaufe having transformed himfelf into a Lion to 
defend his Father againft the Giants, that God had 

animated 


(a) B x.y,ylv K\etv$f*h/ poiKMf, as alfo Euftathius who de* 
rives the Word &rr t? Vxtyjiv, Ululare, incondite clamare. 

(b) As you would fay Ajo* yvca- 
(<•) This Word lignifies roaring. 

(0 Chan. L. 1. 
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animated him by thefe Words: Euge Fill, Evohe 
Bacche , well done my Son Bacchus: 

- That of Tbyonceus is given him by Horace, be- 
caufe according to Diodorus and Hefychius, there was 
one Bacchus the Son of Thy one, as we have faid but 
a little ago; tho* fome Authors, quoted by Lylio 
Gyraldi fi) give other Reafons for it. 

That of Ditbyrambus, if we may credit Diodorus, 
Origen, and Eufebius comes from the Fable which 
imports that when the Giants had cut Bacchus in 
Pieces, his Mother Ceres collefted his diffipated 

Members, and reftored him to Life. 

# 

He takes the Name of Meliajles , from a Fountain 
of this Name, near which the Orgies were celebrated. 
That of Pfilas was given him, if we may believe 
Paufanias (2), by the Amy cleans, from the Word 
Pfda, which, in the Dorick Dialeft, fignifies the 
Tip of the Wing of a Fowl, to intimate that Man 
is carried away and born up by Wine, juft as a Bird in 
the Air upon its Wings; and this Denomination is 
extremely ingenious. That of Bicorniger, from the 
Horns which hefometimes wears, the. Symbols of the 
Beams of the Sun which this God reprefented. 
That of Corymbifer , in Allufion to the Ivy Branches, 
named Corymbi , wherewith his Crown was fometimes 
garnilh’d. 

The fame God had feveral other Names, de¬ 
rived either from the Places where he was wor- 
fhip’d, or from fome Ceremonies of his Worlhip. 
Ovid has drawn together fome of them in his Me- 
tamorphofes (a). 

Several 

(i) Synt. 8. (2) JnLscon. c 19. 

(a) Thuraque dant, Bacchu mque vocar.t, Bromiumque, Liseumque, 
Ignigenamque, Satumque iterum, Solumque Bimatrem. 
Addimr his Nyfeas, Indctonfufquq Thyoneus; 

. Et cum Lsneo genialis Confitor uv$, 

Ny&eliufaue, Eleleufque parens. Sc lacchus Sc Evan, 

Et qiue pnrterea per Graia$ plurima geatcs 

Nomina Liber habet. 


Met. L. 4. 
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Several Names were alfo given the Women who 
celebrated his Feftivals; they were called Bacchante 
from the Howlings and Noife which they made: 
Mimallonides, becaufe they prattled with an unbounded 
freedom, and Thyades, becaufe heated with Wine 
they roam’d about like mad (1)1 

The whole of Bacchus’s . Army, both Men and 
Women, were armed with Thyrfus’s. The Thyrfus, 
was a fmall Arrow wrap’d about with Vine and Ivy- 
branches, which covered its Point. The Poets attri¬ 
buted to it furprizing Virtues. A Bacchanal , as Eu¬ 
ripides has it, having (truck the Ground with what 
he carried, there fprung up forthwith a Fountain of 
living Water, and another, fays the fame Author, 

made a Spring of Wine bubble up in the lame 

Manner. 

The Greeks added other Fables to the Hiftory of 
Bacchus , which *tis neceffary to explain. When 
Diodorus Siculus (2), and Plutarch (3), fay Bac¬ 
chus went down to Hell from thence to fetch 
back his Mother, ’tis probable they defigned by it 
fome piece of Necromancy which Bacchus per¬ 
formed in calling up Scmele's Ghoft, or rather 
they meant his Deification of her, having, as we 
may fay, tranfiated her from Hell to place her 
in Heaven, where (he was taken into the Num¬ 
ber of the Goddeffes under the Name of L’byone. 
Paufanias fays Bacchus went down to Hell near the 
Alcionian Lake, which is in the Neighbourhood of 
Lena, that one Polymnus had pointed out the 
Way to him; becaufe in all Probability Bacchus 
had employed him in performing the Evocation, 
or the Apotheofis of his Mother (a), 

Vol.II. Gg 8c H h Other 


(1) See Bach art. Cha. 1 . 1 . c. 18. 

(2) L. 4. 

(3) De Sera Nura. Vindi&L 

(*) The Ancients intermix this Fable W'ith fueh 
mftances as I am obliged in Modefty to iiipprcft. 


ugly Cir« 
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Other Authors add with Ovid , that Bacchus 
. transform’d into Dolphins the Mariners who had at¬ 
tempted to carry her off (1 ); and this Fable has 
no other Foundation but the Adventure which be- 
fel fome Pbenician Merchants, who as they were 
carrying Wine into Italy were fhipwrack’d, or ra¬ 
ther if we may credit Bo charts becaufe thefe Mer¬ 
chants who were Tyrians , had upon their Ship the 
Figure of a Sea-fifll, Turfts , a Sea-bog (a) whofe 
Name refembled theirs j which gave a Handle to 
fay that they had been transform’d' into Dolphins: 
On which ’tis proper to remark that the Poets 
drew together into the Hiftory of one and the 
fame Perfon, Events that happened; at- very diflant 
Periods of Time. 

The Poet whom I have now named, fays alfb 
that Bacchus transform’d the Mhieides into Bats, for 

having wrought on the Day of his Feftival (b). 
The Meaning probably is that fome young Theban 
Ladies of Note having fhewed their Contempt 
of the Worlhip of Bacchus, a ftrift Search was 
made for them, and when they could not be found, 
or rather when the Priefts had made fecretly away 
with them, it was given out that Bacchus had; trans¬ 
form'd them into thofe Birds that are fo careful to 
hide themfelves. Thefe pretended Punifhments of 
Pent hens, the Mariners, Mineides arid Lycitrgu4 - 
made Bacchus pafs for a very revengeful Divinity, 
and the Priefts did not fail to improve thefe 
Stories to- make his Worlhip more’ verieriable. 

The Fable . of tins Lycurgus is thus : related ill 
Homer. 


Ndt 


(i) Of. Met. !. 4. & Philoftr. 

(a) The Sea-hog and the Dolphin have a great Refemblance to 
o. f :e another. 

{b) - - -Minda proles 

Urget opus, fpernitque. Deum, feftumque profanat 

Ovid. Met. L. 3. 
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Not long Lyfttrgus view’d the golden Light,. 

That daring Man who mix’d with Gods in fight-; 
Bacchus , and Bacchus' Votaries, he drove 
With brandilh’d Steel from- Nyffa'slzcred GroVa, 
Their confecrated Spears lay fcatter’d round. 

With curling Vines and twilled Ivy bound'; 

While Bacchus headlong fought the briny Flood,- 
And Thetis' Arms receiv’d 1 the trembling God. 

Nor fail’d the Crime th’ immortals Wrath to move, 

(Th’ immortals bleft with endlefs Eafe above) 
Depriv’d of Sight by their avenging Doom, 

Chearlefs he breath’d, and wander’d in the Gloom: 
Then funk unpity’d to the dire Abodes, 

A Wretch accurft, and hated’by the Gods! 

Pope's Iliad', 6, 161. 

» 

The Explication which Father Hardouin gives of 
this Fable in his Apology for Homer (r), to me 
appeared ingenious. Lycurgus , fays he, is a 
Prince who forbids the Ufe of Wine to his Sub- 
je&s. He is r called a Lycurgus who- does Wolf- 
like Aftions,- kvk* fyyet, who ravages the Country 
and makes fuch Havock as the Wolves. He was* 
the Son of Dryas ; that- is to fay, he* was pitilefs,. 
had a Heart as hard as an Oak, which the Greeks 
call The Nurfefs of Bacchus , who is- a ce* 
leftial God, fay they, becaufe Wine is the Produfb 
rf a Heaven, or of a temperate Climate $ thefc 
Nurfes, or thefe Vineyards, forthwith threw' down 1 
:heir. Lhyrfus's, that is the Vine-fets or Stocks, 
chat were rooted up. As it was alfo to be feared* 
hat he would deftroy the Wine in the Cellars, 
his was offered to ¥ethys ; that is, it was fold to ‘ 
he Sea-Officers who gave it a very kindly Recep- 
ion. Jupiter , or Deftiny , ftruck him blind after this ; 
hat is to fay, it happened in Fa ft that Lycurgus- died 

Gg2 at 

(I) P. S2, 
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it Length, and at Death we lofs Sight and Life. 
He was hated by the Gods; that is, he had not 
any one good Quality. 

Plutarch relating this Fable has not been at 
the Pains to refine fo much upon it. This Au¬ 
thor informs us only that Lycurgus having attempt¬ 
ed to pluck up the Vines that were in Thrace, 
where he reigned, and having put his own Hand 
to the Work, cut off his two Limbs, which was 
look’d upon as the Efteft of the Vengeance of the 
Gods. 

I forgot to take Notice that the Panther vim con- 
fecrated to Bacchus , either becaufe that Animal is 
very hot, which agrees to Wine; or becaufe Bacchus 
being the Ofiris of the Egyptians , who was the Sym¬ 
bol of the Sun, the Panther by his Spots figured the 
Stars, as fome Authors are of Opinion (i)-, or ra¬ 
ther becaufe the Skin of this Animal was worn by 
that Heroe, according to the Ufage of thofe early 
Times. 

He was reprefented fometimes as a young Man, 
to denote the Joy of Fcafls (a), fometimes as an 
old Man, to teach us that Wine taken immoderately 
confumes the Health, and makes us talkative like 
old Men, and incapable of keeping any Secret. 
The Magpie was confecrated to him, becaufe in 
Triumphs whereof he was the Inventor, People 
were permitted to fpeak with an unbounded Li¬ 
cence, and even to infult over the Vanquiftiers, 
by upbraiding them with their Faults, as we 
learn from Suetonius on Occafion of Cefar\ Tri¬ 
umph. 

Thus it is that the Egyptians had allegorized 
this Hiftory; it was their Genius, and their whole 
Theology was full of fuch Symbols. But the 

Greeks , 

t 

1 1 ) LecL ^es Poet. 

(a) Tu paer sterna?, tu fonnoifflimus alto 

ConjpicerisCfflo. Ovid. Met. L. 4. 
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Greeks, who did not underftand it, and who 
would not fee that whatever they related of Bac¬ 
chus had a Reference to Wine, or to the Sun, 
whereof that God was the Symbol, had no other 
Refourfe for explaining it but their own Fables. 
They fay’d, for Example, that he had Horns 
given him, becaufe Ceres whom Jupiter had de¬ 
bauched, brought forth a Son under the Figure 
of a Bull; that he was crowned with Leaves of 
the Fig-tree, becaufe the Ifymph Syca, whofe Name 
imports a Fig-tree, and with whom Bacchus was 
in Love, had been transformed into that Tree. 
’Twas for the fame Reafon they fabled that the 
Vine and the Ivy were confecrated to him, be¬ 
caufe the Nymph Staphyla and the young Cijfon , 
had been transformed into thofe Plants; and fo 
of the Reft. 

I have no mind to explain ail the Figures, 
Bas-reliefs and Intaglios of Bacchus which we 
have now remaining. There are few Pagan Di¬ 
vinities of whom Time has tranfmitted to us a 
greater Number of Reprefentations, and vVe may 
confult to this effect the Antiquaries, and efpe- 
cially Montfaucon , who has faithfully colle&ed 
them. But becaufe there are fome of them that, 
by the Symbols they bear, ferve exceedingly to 
illuftrate the Hiftory of this God, ’tis proper that 
I take a curfory View of them. 

He is commonly reprefented like a young Man, 
without a Beard, tho’ there is likewife the bearded 
Bacchus: Oft times even like an Infant crowned 
with Ivy or Vine Leaves; and, according to 
Pliny , he is the firft of the Gods who wore a 
Crown, holding the Thyrfus in one Hand, a Cluf- 
ter of Grapes in the other, and fometimes a Horn, 
which was a drinking Veffel. A fine earthen 

Vafe publifil'd by Span (1), reprefents to us Mer- 

G g 3 airy 


(1) Mifcel, Erud. Ant. 
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c\iry giving the young Bacchus to a Nymph whom 
this Author takes to be Leucotboe. But how fhall 
we find this out, confidering what Variety there 
is among the Ancients with Refpeflt to the Edu¬ 
cation of this God ? Tis true Lucian fays Bac¬ 
chus after his Birth was carry’d by Mercury to 
Nyfa, to be educated by the Nymph of the Place •, 
but there are other ancients who affure us that he 
was educated at Mtlatis , or in the Ifland of pub/za, 
or at Naxos,. 

Sometimes he was reprefented naked, fometimes 
his Shoulders covered with a Panther’s Skin, and 
fometimes riding upon the Shoulders of Pan ,• 
or in the Arms of Silenus , who according to Ni- 
cander of Colophon , was his Fofter Father. You 
fee him aifo feated upon a celeftial Globe befpan- 
gled with Stars, and then he is the Sun or Oftris \ 
as alfo when he appears with Arrows, which Fi¬ 
gure the Rays of that Luminary, as he is to 
be feen upon a Medal of Maronea y a City, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus Siculus , built by Maro y the 
Companion of Ofiris , whom I have fpoke of in the 
firft Volume (i ). 

The Symbols which mod commonly accompany 
this God, are the Thyrfus, the Ivy, the Vine Leaves, 
Clutters of Grapes, the Skin of the Goat, or Leo¬ 
pard, or Panther or Lion. 

The Figure of Bacchus furnamed Efymnetus , 
which Beger fays is upon an Intaglio, and M. Va- 
UlanU upon a Medal, contains a Paffage of Hif- 
tcry which I ought not to omit. Paufanias (2) 
tells us that the Greeks having, after the Siege of 
Trcv } divided the Spoils, Erypilus had in his 
Lot a Cotter wherein was a Statue of Bacchus , 
by the Hand of Vulcan , which Jupiter had given 
tp j Dardanus \ * and that Erypilus having opened 

the 

•. • 

(l'< Hift of Oftris. 

{2) In Achaic. 
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the Coffer and caft his Eyes upon this Statue be¬ 
came delirious. In one of his lucid Intervals, he 
went to confult the Oracle of Delpbos y which an- 
fwered him that he was to flop in a Place where 
he found People ready to offer a barbarous Sacri¬ 
fice, there depofice the Coffer and fix his Refi- 
dence. Erypilus upon his Return to the Place 
where his Ship was, reimbarks, and giving himfelf 
up to the Mercy of the Winds, arrives upon the 
Coaft of Patras , where having landed at a Time 
when they were going to facrifice a young Man 
and a young Virgin to Diana Triclaria> according 
to the Cuftom of the Country, he presented him¬ 
felf with the Coffer: Thofe of the Country per- 
fuaded that there was fome Divinity within it, 
interrupted the Sacrifice, and received the Prince, 
who was in that Moment cured of his Madnefs. 
There Erypilus fixed his Rcfidence, and after his 
Death the Inhabitants of the Country paid high 
Honours to him, and celebrated every Year the 
Anniverfary of his Death. They instituted like- 
wife an annual Feftival in Honour of the God who 
was fhut up in the Coffer, whom they called Bac¬ 
chus Efymnetus . 

Among the Monuments of Bacchus now extant, 
the fineft are thofe that reprefent his Marriage with 
Ariadne , whom Tbefeus y as Hull be faid in his 
Hiftory, had left in the Ifland of Naxus . This 
Ceremony is engraved upon a Stone of ineftima- 
ble Value, which is called Michel Angelo's Seal, 
which is in the King’s Cabinet, and has been de- 
figned at large by Mr. Hay . But a Bas-relief 
of the Villa Montalte , reprcfents this Ceremony 
yet more particularly. In a Chariot drawn by 
Centaurs , are Bacchus and Ariadne ; their Train of 
Attendants is magnificent. Firft, you fee Players 
upon Pipes and Timbrals, of both Sexes, who 
appear upon the Head of the Procefiion; an Ele- 

G g 4 phant 
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phant that comes after, figures the Conqueft of the 

Indies ; he is bound with a Fillet like the Vic- 

* ♦ 

tims doom’d for Sacrifice. Silenus riding upon an 
Als, and drunk as his Way was, comes next 
accompany’d by Fawns, Satires and Nymphs, who 
are bearing Pots, drinking Veflels, Vine Branches* 
Bandies of Grapes, and Thyrfus’s. 

Thofe two Monuments, reprefenting the Tri¬ 
umph of this God after the Conqueft of the In r 
dies , are alfo very Magnificent. There the God 
appears in a Chariot drawn by Lions or Panthers. 
As the Chariot is followed with all the Pageants 
that accompany’d the Feftivals of this God, which 

were term’d Trieterides 7 and as the other now men¬ 
tioned belongs to the Orgies , I fliall give a De- 
feription of thefe two Feftivals which at firft I 
thought to have omitted. 

As Bacchus had been three Years in conquering* 
or rather traverfing the Indies , fo the Trieterica 
were celebrated, alter a Revolution of two Years, 
in the third Year; tpid it was the Opinion, that 
during the Celebration of this Solemnity, Bacchus 
came in Perfon, and converged with Men. This 


Fcftival was celebrated by the Matrons and Vir¬ 
gins, like the other Myfteries of this God. The 
Virgins, who carried the Tbyrfiis 7 s> appeared to be 
aded with Enthufiafm, as well as the Matrons* 
who parted into Bands, run loofe and difheyellea 
with terrible Grimaces and Contorfions, tolling their 
Heads in a frightful manner, and in every thing 
refembling mad Women. They made a great 
Noile with cheir Drums and Cymbals, and bawl¬ 
ing out. Evoke Bacche . This horrid Proceffion 
was accompanied with vile Reprefentadons ; the 
Night, which was the Time employ’d in this Fefti- 
val, concealed at leaft the Abominations that were 

r • # • . , v 

there committed. It was at one of thefe Feftivals, 
to mention it by the by, that the Bacchanals , 

.‘ • whole 
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7 ” ^ 

whofe Fury is fo well defcribed by Ovid ( 1), tore 
in Pieces the unfortunate Pentbeus, who attempted 
to reftrain the Abufes that were committed at the 
Celebration of this Solemnity. 

Tho’ by the Orgies are fometimes Orgies, their 
to be underftood Sacrifices, not thofe Origin, 
only that were offered to Bacchus , but alfo to 0- 
ther Gods, yet the Word was more particu¬ 
larly apply’d to the Feftivals of that Name, 
which were likewife called the Myfteries. Greece 
had three Solemnities of this Name, thofe of Bac¬ 
chus, thofe of Cybele , and thofe of Ceres ; and 
each of them had many Ceremonies peculiar to 
itfelf. I am only to fpeak now of the Orgies of 
Bacchus, and I lhall briefly examine into their 
Original, their Extent, their Ceremonies j what 
was fignified by the Symbols that were there 
employed, and how long thefe infamous Myfteries 
continued. 

That the Orgies derived their Original from 
Egypt, is a Fad: equally agreed to by both My- 
thologifts and Antiquaries, which therefore needs 
not to be proved; and they owe their Inftitution 
to Ifis, who having recovered the diffipated Mem¬ 
bers of her Hulband, murdered by the Confpira- 
tors, at whofe Head was Syphon his Brother ; and 
not being able to find his manly Parts, which the 
Fifties of the Nile had devoured, confecrated the 
Keprefentation of them, which the Priefts in after¬ 
times carried about in the Feftivals inftituted in 

w 

Honour of that Prince. This is the true Origin 
of the Phallus , or 1 thy phallus* which made a Part 
pf the Ceremonies of the Orgies. That Orpheus 
and Melampus , in their Travels to Egypt , had 
feen the Feftivals of Qfiris celebrated, and intro* 
duccd them ’ into Greece , where they were received, 
as all the other Feftiyals, thofe efpccially where 

• ‘ • Lewdnefs 

* • 

(i) Met. L. 4. 
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Lcwdoefs and Libertinifm reign with the greateft 
Impunity ; this is a ifcond Faft yet more agreed to: 
Only *tis a Miftake to afcribe their Origin to Orpheus 
and Melampus which would confound the Orgies 
with the Thefmophoria , (tho* thefe had a gr$at Jle- 
femblance to the other, and Bacchus was men¬ 
tioned there too) lince Herodotus tells us (i), that 
the Orgies were introduced into Greece by 
Danaus and his Daughter^ long before the Birth 
of Orpheus and Melampus . In fine, .that Bacchus , 
in Honour of whonv the Orgies were celebrated, 
is the fame with Oftris, is a Truth not controverted. 

The Celebration of the Orgies was not confined 

to Greece , this Feftival was foon diffufed thro* al- 
moft the whole Pagan World. It was undoubtedly 
the fame that was celebrated by the Moabites , the 
Midianitcij and fome other neighbouring Nations, 
in Honour of Baal-Pbego?\ that Idol of Nakednefs, 
as he is called by Ifidorus , who was the fame with 
Priapus ; and he again the fame with 0/?nV, and 
honoured with the fame Ceremonies. 

From Greece they paffed into Phrygia , whither 
Orpheus is thought to have introduced the Ufe 
of them in the Time of Laomedon (2) * and 
that fmall Coffer, or Baiket, which Erypilns 
had for his Lot, is a Proof that the Trojans ce¬ 
lebrated this Feftival, whereof that myfterious Baf- 
ket, as fhall be ieen in the Sequel, made a confi- 
derable Part. 

That the Knowledge of the Orgies was brought 
into Italy, either by the Arcadians , when they 
planted a Colony in Latium , or by Eneas himfelf 
with his Trojans, is what I have no Occafion to 
examine ; but certain it is, that thefe Feftivals were 
known there from the earlieft Periods of Time, 
and that they were celebrated there with a great 

deal 

(1) L. 2. 

(2) Lack de falf. Rel. I. 1. c. 22. 
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deal of Solemnity. ’Tis not my Defign to go 
over all the Countries where they were received 
and celebrated .under different Names (a); you 
may find a JDetg.il of them in Father Panel's Trea¬ 
dle of Ciftophori. 

At firft the Orgies were not charged with many 
Ceremonies: There was only carried in Proceffioa 
a Pitcher of Wine, with a Branch of the Vine; 
then followed the He-goat, which they facrificed 
as an Animal hateful to Bacchus, whofe Vines he 
ravaged ; then appeared the myfterious Coffer or 
Bafket, which was followed by thofe who carried 
the Phallus ; but this primitive Simplicity did not 
laft long, and Luxury, which introduced Riches, 
infefted alfo the religious Ceremonies. On the Day 
fet apart for this Solemnity, Men and Women 
crown’d with Ivy, with their Hair difhevelled, 
and their Bodies almoft naked, run thro’ the Streets, 
crying out as delirious, Evohe Bacche , &c. In the 
midft of this Gang were to be feen People drunk, 
drefs’d like Satyrs, Fauns, and Silenus's , making 
Grimaces and Contortions where fo little Regard 
was had to Modefty, that it would be quite fharne- 
lefs to attempt a Defcription of them. Followed 
next a Company mounted upon Affes, which was 
attended with Fauns, Bacchanals, Tbyades, Mimal- 
lonides, Naiads, Nymphs and Tityri, or Shepherds; 
who made the whole City re-echo to their Shrieks 
and Howlings. After this tumultuous Herd were 
carried the Statues of Viftory, and Altars in form 
of Vine-fets crown’d with Ivy, fmoaking with In- 
cenfe, and other Aromaticks: Then appeared Se¬ 
veral Chariots loaded with \tlpyrfus’s , Arms, Gar¬ 
lands, Cafks, Pitchers, and other Vafes, Tripods 
and Vans. The Chariots were followed by young 
Virgins, who carried the Balkets and little Boxes, 

whereip 

(a) Apateria, Lencea, AntheHeria, Phallophoria, Liberal 
Bpa^nonia, Sabazia, and Numbers of others. 
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wherein was contained the mod myfterious Cir- 
cunjftance of this Feftival, and for that reafon they 
were called Ciftopborce . The Pballopbori followed 
them with a Chorus of Itypballopbori habited like 
Fauns, counterfeiting Perfons drunk, and finging in 
Honour of Bacchus Sofigs fuitable to their Funftions. 
This Proceffioo was doled by a Troop of Bac¬ 
chanals, crowned with Ivy interwoven with Branches 
of Yew, and with Serpents. 

In fome of thefc Feftivals, which were the fame, 
only under other Names, naked Women whip’d 
rftemfelves, others tore their Skin. But let us draw 
the Curtain over thde Oblcenrties; only we may 
take notice, that on thole Feftival-days all Crimes 
were committed, which Drunkennefs, Example, 
Impunity, and the mod uncontrouled Licentiouf- 
nefs can encourage. After this, who would not 
biufii to fee even a Queen, Olympia , celebrating 
thole fcandalotis Myfteries. 

For underftanding the Meaning of all the Cir- 
cumftances of this Feftival, and of the Symbols 

that were therein exhibited, it fuffices to refleft 
upon what has been faid in the firft Volume con¬ 
cerning OfiriSy the fame with Bacchus , and his Ex¬ 
pedition to the Indiesy whereof the Orgies were a 
Commemoration. That Prince had taken along 
with him Women, Muficians of both Sexes, Sa¬ 
tyrs, Fauns, that is to fay. Men equip’d like 
Fauns and Satyrs; and this is what was repre- 
fented by thefe Bacchanals, and the other female 
Enthufiafts above-mentioned; by the Silenus’sy the 
Satyrs, and the reft of that mad Gang; by thofe 
Quires of Mufick, thofe Songs, Shrieks and Howl- 
ings. 

The Ivy that was ufed in all the Parts of the 
Ceremony, was efpecially confecrated to Bacchus , 
for which the Mythologifts give feveral Reafons ; 
among others, die Metamorphofis of young Cijfon % 

who 
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who having loft his Life in the Fury of one of 
thefc Feftivals, was transformed into Ivy ; but the 
true Reafon is, that this Plant, always green, fig- 
nified the Youth of Bacchus., who was faid ne¬ 
ver to wax old; that is to fay, the State of 
the Sun permanent in his Strength and fructify¬ 
ing Virtue. 

The Serpents, which twined about the my- 
fterious Balket, and were wore by feveral of 
thofe who joined in the Feftival, either by 
way of Shoulder-belts, or otherwife, being Ani¬ 
mals whofe Youth is renewed every Year, at 
changing their Slough, were Emblems of the fame 
Import. 

The infamous Reprefentation of the Phallus 
kept up the Remembrance of that which Ifis 
had confecrated, as has been faid. As lor 
the Van, which Virgil calls Bacchus's myfticj 
Van (a), I am perfuaded we need feek for no 
other Myftery in it, but that it was intended to 
be an Emblem of that Prince’s having taught the 
Arc of Agriculture, and the manner of cleanfing 
the Corn. 

The Bow and Arrows that were carried in this 
Solemnity figured, that to mild Meafures Oft- 
ris had added Force in the Conqueft of the In¬ 
dies. On this likewife depends the true Signifi¬ 
cation of the Ihyrfus v for we are told that the 
Women, whom this Prince had carried with him, 
attack’d the Indians with that Inftrument, who 
were not upon their guard agaii]^ it; obferving 
only the Ivy and the Vine-Leaves, which covered 
real Pikes. 

As one Part of the Solemnity of the Orgies 
was celebrated in the Night-time, whence Bac¬ 
chus had got the Name of NyRileius, no wonder 

that 

(a) ——— Myftica Vannus -Jacchi. 

Georg. L. 3. 
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that they bore lighted Torches in the Proceflion 
which we have now deferibed : We are only to 
remark, that the Eunftion of the Daduchi, that 
is, of the Torch-bearers, Was the molt honourable 
of all. 

The Caditteusy which was alfo exhibited there 

* 

at Times, intimated that Bacchus had always pre¬ 
ferred Peace to War; and' that in the Gonqueft of 
(he Indies he had not employed Arms',: dll he had 
in vain tried all mild Methods to fubdub an* un¬ 
tradable People, This is the Reafon why the 
Ancients give that God the Caducous as well as 
Mercury. They added too, that it Was he had 
reconciled Jupiter to Juno, at the time of theitf 
greatdt Difference. 

Antiquaries think fome of thofe Medals’ called 
Cijlopborif exhibit the Figure of the Plant named 
Ferula , which is a fort of Cand very light: and? 
full of Pith, as we have faid in the Hiftory 
of Prometheus ; and if they carried it in the So¬ 
lemnity of the Orgifcs, it was to point out. that! 
Ojirisy who was reckoned the Inventor of Medi¬ 
cine, had prepared fome Medicaments of that Plant,- 
which Pliny reckons to be very' falutary. For 
what is alledged by fome of the Ancients, that he 
had commanded Arrows to be made of that 
Cane, whofe Lightnefe might hinder thetfi- front- 
doing much Mifchief, relates- to the Times wherv 
he was at Peace. 

In fine, of all the Symbols that accompanied 
this Solemnity, iipne remains to be explained but 
the myfterious mfket: But here I mud imitate' 
the Silence of the Ancients, who, whenever. they 
came to fpeak of what that Balket contained, 
checked themfelves, from a Principle of religious' 
Veneration. I am indeed of Opinion, that Clemens 
AlexandrinuSi whofe Bufinefs it was to deteft the 
Abominations of Paganifm, ought not to have 

fhewed 
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Shewed the lame Referve; but if is' a Q&elfion 

whether he himfelf was well informed a? to wfiat 
Was contained in that Sox. 

Debauchery, .Lewdne^, ahd r Profftfurioh Being 

carried to the greateft Extremity, it was thbught 

convenient at laft, tho 5 fomeWhat late; to put 
a ftop to their Progrefs. Cicero ( 1 ) informs us 
that Diagondas abolilhed thefe infamous 
vals at Thebes ; and under the Confulfhip of 
Pofibumtus , the Year of Rome five hundred and 
fixty-eight, was publiflied that famous Decree of 
the Senate which interdicted them. This Ed id, 
which threatened Death to thofe who fhould ce¬ 
lebrate them for the future, was publiflied and pro- 
mulged through the whole Empire, with all the 
Solemnity requifite in fuch a Cafe. It was dug 
up about fixty or fourfeorfr Years ago, engraved 
upon a Table of Brafs, publiflied by Fabretti , 
but with feverab Faults. At lalf a Modern co¬ 
pied and explained' it with' more CorreCtnefs, as 
may be feetv in the eightli Volume of the Bibik- 




• * * 

if- long ago to have 


theca Italica . t 
Such fcandalotis 
been buried in Oblivjptf> buf great Care was taken 
to perpetuate their Memory ; for belides the Hifto- 
rians and Poets, who make frequent mention of 
them, Medals of them were ftruck by publick 

Authority, and Monuments erefted that kept them 
in Remembrance: Thefe Medals are called Cijlo- 
phori, becaufe there you fee the Figure of the Cof¬ 
fer, with the Serpents around, or coming out of 
it. As for the Monuments, they reprefent the 
whole Pomp of thefe Feftivals, and there you fee 
Bacchus, the Bacchanals, the Menades, the Players 
on. Flutes^ "Matrons and Virgins, with the Crota- 

hm 
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lum and Tympanum ; Fauns, Satyrs, holding in 
their Hands Vafes and Cups; Priefts leading the 
Vidims deftined for the Sacrifice, fuch as the 
Boar, the He-goat, the Bull, &c. and laft of all 
the old Silenus quite drunk, upon his Als, which 
he is hardly able to manage. 
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BOOK IL 

Of the Gods of the Sea, the Rivers, 

and Fountains. 

T HE Waters occupy too confiderable a Part 

in the Globe, to have been left without tu¬ 
telar Deities; this perhaps is the Part of the 
World over which Paganifm had eftablifihed the 
greateft Number: The Oceans the Seas, the Rivers, 
the Floods, the Fountains, the Streams, the Lakes, 
and all the other Colle&ions of Water, had their 
particular Gods; the Water itfelf was reckoned a 
Divinity, and had a religious Worlhip paid to it; 
this is what I ftiall endeavour to prove in the follow¬ 
ing Chapter, 



CHAR 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Worfiip paid to doe Water , and of the 

CauJ'es of its hjlitution. 

I F' the Exigencies of Life made Numbers of Gods 
to be invented,, and led the firft Pagans to deify 
almoft all the Parts of the World, eipecially the 
four Elements, the Water had a Title to be one of 
their firft Divinities- fince the antient Philofoghy, 
the Principles whereof Thales fetched from Egypt, 
and propagated them afterwards in Greece , taught 
that it was the firft Principle of all Things; that it 
had the greateft Share in the Produdion of Bodies; 
that it made Nature fruitful,, nourifiied the Plants 
and Trees ; and that were it not for this, the Earth, 
quite withered, parched, and burnt up, would be a 
llerile Mafs, and exhibit only a frightful Defart: But 
before we go any further, we muft call to Mind what 
we have faid of the phyfical or natural Gods, and of 
the animated Gods. The Water, as an Element, 
could only be a phyfical Divinity ; but thofe Gods 
were feldom left without joining to them animated 
ones, who became their Symbols, as OJiris, Orns , and 
Jfis, among the Egyptians, and Apollo and Diana among: 
the Greeks, became the Symbols of the Sun and Moon. 

The Worfnip which was paid to thele Divinities 
cune to be confounded, nor was the Diftindion any 
longer kept up between the natural Gods and thofe 
that were called animated. Juft lb it was with the 
Water : The Ocean, the Seas, the Rivers, &c. be¬ 
came the Objeds of religious Worfhip but Nep¬ 
tune was reckoned an-animated God, whoprefided 
over them: The Cafe was die fame with every Flood 
and Fountain, and every other Mafs of Water, that 
had each a particular Divinity, or a Nymph, or 
Naiad, and the Honours that were paid to th> Wa¬ 
ter in general,- were afterwards blended v ith thofe 

that 
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that were paid to the : reprefentative Divinities of the 
Water. 

' « __ 

That the Water, as an Element, received divine 
Honours, is a Fa£t that cannot be controverted. We 
have feen, in the feventh Book,- what Herodotus fays 
of the Veneration which the antient Perftans had for 
it, the Sacrifices which they offered to it, and that 
they carried Superftition fo far, as not to dare to 
fpit, to blow their Nofes, or waih their Hands in it, 
let fall, or throw any Ordure into it, nor even make 
ufe of it for quenching their Fire. Strabo, on this 
Occafion, gives much the fame Account with He¬ 
rodotus, only he attributes to the Cappadocians what 
the other afcribes to the Perftans. 

Saint Cyril (1) fays the Perftans did not indeed pay 
divine Honours to Stocks and Stones, like the 
Greeks , nor did they worfhip the Ibis and Ichneumon, 
with the Egyptians, but they adored only the Fire and 
Water. 

Tho’ the Egyptians had a peculiar Reafon for having 
the Sea in Abhorrence, becaufe they believed it rcpre- 
fented Hyphen, yet they had not therefore the lefs Ve¬ 
neration for Water. Saint Athanafms , who, as he was 
born in Egypt , muft needs have been acquainted with 
the Religion of his Country, after having faid (2) 
in general, the Pagans adored the Water, adds, 
the Egyptians efpecially were diffinguifhed in the 
Worlhip which they paid to that Element, which 
they looked upon as a Divinity. 

JuliusFirmtcus (3) offerts the fame-, the Egyptians, 
fays he, pay a religious Worfhip to the Water, and ad- 
dr efs pheir Prayers and Vows to it. The Water of the 
Nile above all was held by them in high Veneration: 
That beneficial River, to which they gave the Name 
of Oceanus, Tpeus, and Nilus, was alfo called Siris , 
which, by Abbreviation, is the fame Name with 
Ofiris, becaufe in Reality it reprefented that God; 
for, as has been faid more than once, the fame God 

I i 2 was 
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( 1 ) Adv. Jul, (2) Orat. contra Ccntes. (3) De Er. Prof KtK 
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was the Symbol of feveral Things at once; thus 
Oftris, who in the Heavens reprefejited the Sun, on 
Earth denoted the Waters of the Nile. Without 
this Diftinftion, we fliall never underftand the Pa¬ 
gan Theology ; but ther,. fo icon as we adopt it, 
we muft be perfuaded that the Nile was the great 
Divinity of the Egyptians . 

In the firft Volume, we have taken Notice that 
the Egyptians reprefented the God of the Water by 
a Vafe perforated on all Sides, which they called Hy¬ 
drin ; and we mentioned at the fame Time the Vic 
tory which that God had gained over the Fire, 
which was the great Divinity of die Perftans . I 
fhall add here, that according to Vitruvius (i), the 
Priefts upon certain Days filled that Vafe with Wa¬ 
ter, adorned it with great Magnificence, and then 
placed it upon a kind of publick Theatre, where 
all proftrated themfelves before die Vale, with Hands 
lifted up to Heaven, and gave Thanks to the Gods 
for the Benefits diey received from this Element. 
The Intention of this Ceremony was to teach the 
Egyptians that Water was the Principle of all Things, 
and had communicated Life and Motion to every 
Thing that breathes. 

But among that People Water, by way of Emi¬ 
nence, was the Nile, and to it was referred all the 
Veneration which they had for this Element. In¬ 
deed never was River fo ufeful nor fo necefiary as 
that is, fince befides the Goodnefs of its Water, 
which is a drink both falutary and delicious, its peri¬ 
odical Overflowings render Egypt one of the moft 
fertile Countries in the World; which, were it not 
for that, would be one of the moft barren and defart. 
The fame Fruitfulnels it communicates to Women, 
and to all Animals ; and ’tis no rare Thing, in that 
Country, to fee Ews that have brought forth fome 
two, fome three Lambs, Goats that fuckle three or 
four Kids*. and fo others; and here, if any Thing 
among Men, who have not Knowledge to T hue 

- > ’ r 
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the Honour of all that is in Nature, to him who ere-. 

■ ^ 

ated the fame for our Ufe, had a .Title to great and 
lively Acknowledgments even of Homage, 5 tis un¬ 
doubtedly fo beneficial a River.: Accordingly nothing 
could furpafs the Refpeft and Veneration which the 
Egyptians had for it. 

But of all the Feftivals they celebrated in honour 
of this River, that .of opening .the Canals at the 

Times of its fwelling, was die moft folemn and 
magnificent. I fhall not enter at prefent into the 
Delcription of this Feftival, at which the antient 
Kings of Egypt affifted in Perfon, accompanied by 
dieir Minifters, by all the Grandees of die King¬ 
dom, and by an innumerable Multitude of People ; 
you mayconfult the Travellers, (a) who in this Ar¬ 
ticle have entred into a moft curious and particular 
Detail .and -confining myfelf to what immediately 
relates to my Subjeft, I fhall only fay, that by way 
of Thanks before hand to the River for die Benefits 
which the overflowing was .to .produce, they ufed to 
throw into it in die Form of Sacrifice, Barley, Corn, 
Sugar, and .other Fruits. What was praftifed at 
Memphis upon the opening .of the Canal, was in 
like Manner proportionally performed in the Pro¬ 
vinces.; and we may fay that the.Seafon of cutting 
the Nile, fo it is called in the Country,, was a gene¬ 
ral Feftival thro* all Egypt. 

But as Superftition knows no Bounds, they ftain- 
ed with Blood, and that in the moft cruel Manner, a 
Day .that feemed to breathe nothing hut Joy, by the 
Sacrifice of a young Virgin whom they drowned in 
this River: A barbarous Cuftom, which kfted a 
very long Time;, and was fo difficult to be.abolifii’d, 
that nothing would fatisfy the People, when this Sa¬ 
crifice came to be abfolutely prohibited, but to fa- 
crifice at leaft the Reprefentation of a young Perfon. 

This Feftival ftill continues, tho* the Avarice of 
the Bafhaws makes it lefs folemn:; the fame Liba- 

I i 3 tions 

^ ( a) See the third Voyage of Paul Lucas; the Defcripcioti of.tlii* 
Teftival given by M, de M&ilkt and other Travellers. 
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- tions are performed to the Nile, with Offerings of 
Fruits and Pulfes; and the Friefts Called Copbtes r 
the moft ignorant of all Mortals, think they finftfe 
fy it, by throwing into it fome Beads, dr feme Bits 
of a Crols. The fame Egyptians paid alfo a religious 
Worihip to the Water, under the Symbol of their 
God Canopus^ who reprefented that Element; but I 
iball add nothing here to what I have faid of him in 
the Hiftory of the Gods of that People (1). 

The Indians , we know, paid high Tributes of 
Adoration to the Ganges, whofe Waters, to which 
they attributed fignal Virtues, were reckoned by 
them holy and facred: Their Superftition in this 
Relpect continues ftill, and the Princes who reign 
upon the Banks of that River, well know how to. 
make Gain of it, by making their Subjefts buy the 
Permiflion to draw Water from the River, or to 
bathe themfelves in it. 

The Worfhip paid to Water was not long confin'd 
to Pcrfia and Egypt ^ but was very foon propagated, 
like the other Superftitions of die oriental Nations, 
to the neighbouring Countries. Maximus Tyrius in¬ 
forms us, that die People on the North-fide of the 
Euxine Sea , paid a religious Worlhip to the Pains 
Meotis, whereof they had Statues, by which they 
ufed to fwear. 

Vcjjius (2), who has treated this Article with his 
ufual Erudition, aflerts the fame of the antient Ger - 
mans ,, and fome other Nations, as may be feen in 
his learned Work upon the Origin and Progrefs of 
Idolatry. 

5 Tis well known that the Antients offered frequent 
Libations to the Ocean, to the Seas, and Rivers, and 
that they hardly ever embarked till they had firft 
performed Sacrifices to the Waters, and to the Divi¬ 
nities who prefided over the fame; of this I might 
quore Numbers of Examples, but lhall content my- 
felf with that of the Argonauts. When they were 

ready 


fr) V* 1. B 6 . {2) De Orig. Sc Frog. Idol. 
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ready to fet fail, Jafen (1) ordered a folemn Sacrifice 

in order to propitiate the Divinities of the Sea-, 
every one was impatient to comply with the Com¬ 
mands of his Leader, they raifed an Altar upon the 
Sea-lhore, and after the ufual Oblations, the Priefts 
poured out. Flour, mixed with Honey and Oil, offer¬ 
ed up Oxen to the Gods in whofe Honour the Sacri¬ 
fice was performed, and prayed for their Favour and 
Prote&ion in their Voyage (2). 

Maximus fyrius , already quoted, afligning the 
Reafons that induced feveral Nations to worlhip the 
Rivers that watered their Country, lets us know, at 
the lame Time, the Univerfality of the Worlhip 
that was paid them. The Egyptians, fays he, wor¬ 
lhip the Nile, becaufe of its Ufefulnefs; The Tbef- 
falians, the Penens , for its Beauty •, The Scythians , the 
Danube, for the vaft Extent of its Waters *, The 
Etolians , the Achelous, becaufe of the Fable of his 
•Combat with Hercules The Lacedemonians, the Eti- 
rotus, byanexprefs I^w that enjoins it-. The Athe¬ 
nians, the llejfus, by a Statute of Religion ; Sacro 
hftituto. 

The Greeks and Romans were too fuperftitious not 
to adopt the Worlhip of the watery Gods. Befides 
-what the Author now quoted fays of the fhejfalians , 
the Etolians, Athenians and Spartans, Antiquity fur- 
nilhes us with a thoufand Examples of the Exceffes 
to which they went in this Refpeft. Their Tem¬ 
ples contained Statues of the Rivers and Fountains, 
as thofe of the other Gods, There were few Rivers 
and Fountains in Greece , near which you would not 
have feen Statues, Numbers of Infcriptions, and Al¬ 
tars confecrated to thofe Rivers and Fountains •, there 
they regularly went to perform Libations, and offer 
Sacrifices, as we learn from Paufanias. 

Medals reprefent to us the Rivers as Gods, among 
others one of Pofthumius, whereon is the Rhine, 
with this Infcription, Beus Rhenus. The 2 yber, 

I i 4 in 

(i) Apollon. Rhod. U 4. (2) Sse the Hiftory of tliis Expedi¬ 
tion, Vol. 6. 
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in like Manner, appears upon the Reverfe of a Vef 
pqftan, , not only as a Divinity, but alfo as the Patron 
and Proteftor of Rome, When JEneas arrived in 
Jtal)\ he performed religious Ceremonies to that Ri* 
ver, gave himfelf up to his Protection, and prayed 
him to be propitious to him (a), $ibotus y King of 

was not content with worfhipping the Ri¬ 
ver Pamifus , he made a Law obliging his Succeffors 
to go every Year and offer Sacrifices to him; but 
not to multiply Examples, of which there would be 
no End, I lhail only quote here from the younger 
Pfov, what Religion had confecrated to Clitumma , 
a River in Umh'la. 44 Near die Source of this Rir 
“ ver, fays that Author (1), is a Temple antient 
44 and Venerable : The God of the River himfelf is 
“ there reprefen ted in a Robe ; he is a very propitw 
“ ous Deity, and predicts future Events, as appears 
44 from the whole Apparatus that is there to be feen, 
44 and which is proper for the Delivery of Oracles. 
“ Around this Temple are Chapels difperfed in great 
44 Numbers * each of them has a Statue of the God, 
46 each is famous, each is diftinguifhed by fome par- 
* 4 ticular Piece of Devotion, t$c” 

If the great Ufefulnels of Water to the Earth, 
induced the firft Idolaters to make a Divinity of it, 
we may fuppofe the Wonders that have been obferv- 
ed in that Element, did likewife contribute not a 
little to promote the Superftition. God is wonderful 
in the Waters , fay the holy Books (2), and 5 tis on 
riiis Element efpecially that he feems to have laid out 
a Profiifion of Wonders. The ebbing and flowing 
of the Sea, that periodical Motion which fwells and 
links the Waters by Turns every fix Hours, and 
perpetuates their Motion, whereby they are preferred 
from Corruption *, the Irregularity of this Motion, 

more 


f 7) Tao'-ie. o Tybri, tuo Gccitor cam fiumine fanfto 

.Accipue yEneam,-- - 

Adfis o tandem, Ifc. 


JEn. L. 8. V. 72. 
Epiit. 2d Rom. L. S. (2) Mirabilis in altis Dominui. 
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more or lefs in the different Terms of the Moon, as 
well as in different Seafons; the Flux of the Em- 
pt(s, which bears little or no Refemblance to that of 
the Ocean; the faltnefs of the Sea, a fecond Source 
of its Incorruptibility * the prodigious Number and 
Variety of Monfters which it engenders, and the e- 
normous Bulk of fome of its Inhabitants, fuch as 
the Whale, and fome others that, far furpafs the 
greateft of the Land Animals, all are wonderful, 
all aftonifhing. Add to this the Accounts given of 
the Properties of Fountains, whereof fome have a 
regular Flux like the Ocean, others are periodically 
hot and cold ; a vaft Number of them very medicn 
nal; the Fables that were'propagated with relpeft to 
others, whereof fome communicated to thofe who 
drunk of them an Averfion to Wine ; others row 
der’d effeminate, and made thofe who bathed in 
them to change their Sex ; others again, whence a 
Perfon after bathing in them came out all covered 
over with Feathers •, fome which deprived People of 
their Reafon, while others reftpred it; here a Spring, 
whofe Water cured of fome unhappy Paffion, there 
another which infpired with Love •, one improved 
the Memory, another brought on a total Oblivion ; 
in fine, it was fabled of fome Waters, that they had 
a prophetick and oracular Virtue. We might en^ 
large a great deal upon this Article ; but the Reader 
may confult the Naturalifts, and particularly the 
fourteenth Book of Ovid’s Mctamorphofes, where 
that Poet introduces Pythagoras expatiating up*? 
on the Properties of Rivers and Fountains. All 
thefe breed Admiration, and inftead of aferibing 
fuch furprizing Effefts to natural Caufes, or to Rela^ 
tions not much to be depended upon, they abridged 
the Sfudy of Philofophy, and made a blind Adora*- 
tion of the Element itfelf where thofe Wonders were 
produced, to fupply the Place of Experiment and 
Examination. 

Laftly , The Fictions of the Poets conduced ex¬ 
ceedingly to this Idolatry towards the Water, For 
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in Faft they ipoke of the Rivers, the Floods and 
Fountains, only as of fo many Gods; they painted 
and reprefented them in their Works, as if they had 
- actually feen them 1 they make them come forth‘ 
from their humid Grottos to appear to their Heroes, 
and foretel their DefHnies 5 they relate their Amours, 
their Combats, &c. There you have Alpbeus pur- 
fuing Aretbufa , whom Diana transforms into a Foun¬ 
tain ; here you have Achelous contending with Her¬ 
cules for Deianira , and vanquilhed by his Rival; 
fometimes young Women, to avoid the Purfuits of 
an amorous God, throw themfelves into a River, 

and are indantly metamorphofed into Nymphs or 
Naiads; or bewailing their Frailty, and melting in¬ 
to Tears, are diifolved into Fountains. The Charms 
of Poetry animated thefe Defcriptions, and from be¬ 
ing affefted by them in the reading. People came to 
take them literally, and no longer to think of Rivers 

and Fountains, but as fo many animated Divinities, 

Hence that prodigious Number of Water-gods 
and GoddelTes, a Number that furpafles that of Hea¬ 
ven itfelf, and of the other Parts of the Univerfe. 
For not only was every River, Fountain and Flood, 
believed to be a Divinity, or at lead to have a tute¬ 
lar God; the Sea alone contained Gods without 
Number. Oceanus had by Tetbys Seventy two Nymphs 
named Oceanides *, Nereus , fifty Nereads, whofe 
Names we have in Heftod. The Number of Nymphs, 
if we may believe that Author, amounted to three 
thouland, and probably he had not computed them 
all. If we add to the Nymphs the Naiads , the 
JAapxec, die Jirnntades , &c. we lliall find the Wa¬ 
ter-gods to have been pad reckoning. 

But ’ns not enough to have proved that a religious 
Worfhip in general was paid to the Water, and to 
the Divinities who inhabited it, we mud further exa¬ 
mine wherein this Worfhip confided, and after what 
Manner their Gods were reprefented. 
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C H A P. II. 

Of the different Sacrifices that •were offered up to 

the Water -gods. 

I Shall % nothing here of the extraordinary Sacri¬ 
fice which the Perjians and Cappadocians offered to 
the Water, according to the TefHmony of Herodotus 

and Strabo^ becaufe this would oblige me to repeat 
what I have faid in the Hiftoryof the Religion of 
thefe Nations (1). To range, this Subjeft inlbme 
Order, I fiiall firft: fpeak of the Worfhip paid to the 
Ocean and the Seas; then of that which was given 
to the Rivers and Fountains, and fhali conclude with 
that of the Nymphs, and the other Divinities of this 

Clals. _ 

Antiquity lets us know little or nothing concemr 
ing the Worfhip of the Ocean 5 Juftin of all the 
Antients has fpoke of it moft diftin&ly, when he 
tells us, that Alexander, upon his Return to his Ships, 
poured out Libations to the Ocean, praying he would 
grant him a happy Return into his own Country (a). 
Arifteus having come in queft of his Mother to the 
Grottos of the River Peneus , that Nymph having 
learned his Errand, offers a Sacrifice to the Ocean, 
the Author of all Beings •, but the Sacrifice confifts 
only of fimple Libations, She poured out the li¬ 
quor three Times, fays Virgil , upon the live Coals 
of the Altar, and three Times a fparkling Flame 
rofe up from the {acred Fire, and mounted upas high 
as the Roof (b). 

The Viftims moft commonly offered to Neptune , 
were the Horfe and the Bull; the firft of thofe Ani- 

y 
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(«) Expugnata deinde urbe, reverfus ad naves libamenta de- 
die, profperum reditum in patriam precatur. Juft. L. 2. 

(/>) Oceano libemus, ait, fimul ipfa precatur, 

Oceanumaue pauem rerum, &c. 

Yirg. Georg. L. 4 382. 
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mals was elpecially confecrated to that God, who was 
thought to have produced, the firft Horfe, which he 
had made to fpring out of the Earth with a Blow of 
his Trident 3 a Fiftion which I have explained in the 
EQftory of the Conteft between him and Minerva \ 
the Bull, becaufe by his Strength and bellowing, 
he figures the roaring Waves of a troubled Sea, and 
as he was the Symbol of the Floods, as fliall be faid 
afterwards. J Tis needlefs to quote Examples to 
prove that it was the Cuftom to offer thefe two 
. Kinds of Viftims to Neptune > Hiftory abounds 
with them •; and Virgil^ who keeps ftrictly to the 
Cuftoms that commonly prevailed, reprefents Lao- 
coon offering upon the Shore a Bull to Neptune (a). 

The Sacrifices that were offered to the Sea were of 
a different Nature. We learn from Homer (1), that 
when ihe was troubled, they offered to her a black 
Bull, or a Hog and a Lamb when Ihe was Calm and 
finooth. But the Viftim moll commonly offered to 
the Sea was the Bull, and the Horfe as to Neptune , 
who was its Sovereign * fometimes they actually fa- 
crificed this laft Animal, fometimes threw it into the 
Waves, fometimes, in fhort, they contented them- 
felves with confecrating it to the Sea, and to the Ri¬ 
vers, by allowing it the Liberty to feed in the neigh¬ 
bouring Pafturages *, .frequently the Sacrifice was 
performed upon the Sea itfelf, fometimes upon the 
Shore ; and Antiquity furnifhes us with Examples of 
Ail thefe Variations. € leant us in Virgil (b), thus ad- 

dreffes himfelf to the Gods of the Sea. 

It 


4 \ 


it) 
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Ye Gods, *zvbo rule the Ocean which 1 fail; 

Vidor before pur Altars , on this Shore , 

*To you a Snow white Bull I will prefnit, 

Ohhgd by Vow —■ ■ ■■ Trap's Virgil: 

Laocoon, duchis Neptuni forte facerdos 
Solemnes Taurum ingenrem mactabat ad aras. 

/En. L. 2. V. zc:. 

O dyff. j* 

Di quibus imperium pelagi, quorum cequora curro, 
Vobis Istus ego hoc candentem in Jittore taurum 
Coniliruam voti reus. 

/En, L- 
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It was the Practice in thefe Kinds of Sacrifices to 

receive in a Patera the Blood of the Viftim, which' 
was afterwards poured out into the Sea by way of 
Libation. When the Sacrifice was offered upon the 
Sea itfelf, they let the Blood of the Victim flow in¬ 
to it, and alfo threw into it the Entrails, as we learn 
from Titus Livius (a), upon occafion of the Sacrifice 
that was offered to the Sea by Scipio Africantts, when 
he was fetting out for Africa. 

Sometimes to this Rite was added a Libation of 
Wine, and an Offering of Fruits (1). Thus we fee 
it reprefented upon Trajan 's Pillar, near the Altar 
where Trajan appears with a Patera in his Hand to 
perform a Libation to the Sea. As for the Rivers, 
they were worlhipped in a different Manner. 

Firft of all Hejiod lays it down as a Precept, that 
no Perfon was to pafs a River till he had firft wafhed 

his Hands. The Roman Magiftrates never pafled 
the little Rivulet which was near the Campus Marti- 
us, till they had firft confulted the Augurs, and the 
Generals did the fame before they fet out for War. 
’Tis certain, fays Cicero (2), that our Captains are 
wont to facrifice to the Waves before they imbark. 
But their religious Veneration for them was carried 
much higher afterwards, fince before crofling them 
for any military Expedition, they offered up Horfes 
to them in Sacrifice ; .thus Xerxes , according to He¬ 
rodotus, before lie paffed the Strymon in his Way to 
Greece, facrificed fome of them to that River, and 
Tiridates offered one to the Euphrates, while Vitellius, 
who was with him, performed the taurobolick Sacri-. 
fice in honour of that River; for Bulls were alfo of¬ 


fered up to the Rivers, as well as to the Ocean and 
the Sea. Lucullus, as we read in Plutarch (3), made 

a Sacrifice thereof to the Euphrates , while he was 


purfuing Tymnes: 


This Practice too muft needs 

have 


(«) Cruda exta cxfd 
Lib. 29. 

(0 Virg. JEw L 9- 
Luc. 


viftima, uti mos eft, in mare porrigit. 
(2) Pe Nat. Deor. L. 3. (3) 21 in 
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have been Very anrient, Cnee Achilles fays to Lycaox, 
This rapid River, the Xanthus, to which vie offer 
nuacy Bulls , will not proteft you. Laftjy, they carried 
this Superftition fo far, that the young Virgins of 
Troy were obliged, the Evening before their Mar¬ 
riage, to go and offer their Virginity to the River 
Scamnder, in confequence of which we need not be 
told what fometimes happened. 

The Grecian Youth, as we are told by Paufanias (1), 
contented themfelves with offering Locks of their 

Hair to the River Neda ; and Homer informs us, that 
Peleus had confecrated to Sperchius that of his Sort 
Achilles . 

The Nymphs, the Napa^ the Naiads, had alfo 
their Sacrifices, fometimes of Goats and Lambs that 
were offered to them, with Libations of Wine, Ho-> 
ney and Oil; frequently of nothing but Milk, 
Fruits and Flowers. 5 Tis true, Arifteiis , as we read in 
Virgil (2), offers to the Nymphs four Bulls, and as 
many Heifers; but fo folemr. a Sacrifice to thofe pet¬ 
ty Divinities of the Water, has no other Example jn 
Antiquity. As for die rural Feftivals that were ce¬ 
lebrated in honour of them, they were ufual among 
the Country People, and in thofe ruftick Ceremonies 
you might have ieen Milk, Honey, and Oil flowing 
in Abundance. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Ocean and Tethys. 

T HE Ocean was juftly intided to the firft Place 

among the Water-gods, Cnee he contains the 

greateft Colleftion of Waters, and communicates 
them to the other Seas, and to the whole Earth, by 
that admirable Circulation which diffufes Fruitfulnefs 
over all. 

The 

(1) In An. (2) Gfior. L. 4. 
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The Poets, by whom he was made a Perfon, have 
defcribed his Genealogy •, Heftod tells us he was the 
Son of the Heavens and the Earth. “ The Earth, 
“ fays he, by her Marriage with Uranus, had the 
“ deep engulphed Ocean, and with him C<eus and 
“ Creius, Hyperion, Iapetus, Rhea, Themis, &c. (1).” 

As this Poet joins the Generation of the Ocean 
with that of feveral Perfons who had a real Exi- 
ftence, as has been proved in the Hiftory of the 
celeftial Gods, one would be inclined to believe, that 

in this Place he has an Eye not to a purely phyfi- 
cal Generation, but to a natural one and confe- 
quently, we may reckon there was one of the ’Titans 
had the Name of Oceanus. Hence we might ex¬ 
plain literally, 1. What Homer fays of all the Gods 
having derived their Original from Oceanus and Te- 
thys (2), becaufe they had actually a great Number 
of Children who were deified, like the other Titans. 
2. What is faid by the fame Poet, that the Gods 
went frequently to Ethiopia to vifit Oceanus , and to 
fliare in the Feftivals and Sacrifices that were there 
offered, which would fignify, that all thofe of the 
Titans, who, upon account of their Conquefts, had 

fettled in different Places, affembled from Time to 
Time to go and pay their Refpects to Oceanus in the 
Place where he reigned. 3. That Juno had been 
brought up by Oceania and Tethys, becaufe in Reality 
Rhea fent her to her Sifter-in-law to take Care of 
her Education, and to fave her from the cruel Super- 
ftition of Saturn. 4. What Efchiles fays, that Oce¬ 
ania was the intimate Friend of Prometheus the Bro¬ 
ther of Atlas. But at the fame Time it muft be 
owned, that the Antients have, for the moft Parr, 
confidered Oceanus only as a natural Divinity and 

as his Name, according to Diodorus Siculus (3), im¬ 
ports Fojler-fatker, he is juftly faid to have been the 
Father not only of the Gods, but alfo of all Beings; 
which is true in this Senfe, that Water alone contri¬ 
butes more to the Production and Nouriftiment of 

Bodies, 

(1) Theog. (z) II. 14. V. 312, {3) In Promsthea, L. z. 
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Bodies, than all Nature befides. For according to 
both antient and modem Experiments, a Tree* or 
Plant, in Vegetation confumes feveral thoufand Por¬ 
tions of Water for one of Earth. What the Greeks 

laid of the Ocean, the Egyptians applied to the Nile> 
(which among then! went a long Time under, the 
Name of the Ocean) and perhaps with more Reafon, 
lince it was a&ually in their Country that the. firft 
Gods had lived. “ The Ocean, among the Egyptians > 
cc fays Diodorus Siculus (1), is nothing elfe but the 
<c River Nile, whence they alledge the Gods deri- 
cc ved their Birth, becaufe Egypt is the only Country 
<c in the World that has Cities built by the Gods 
“ themfelves.” 

The Greeks derived the Name of Ocean, mem?,. 
. from the Word mig y which denotes the rapid Mo¬ 
tion of the Water (2); they termed it alfo ( 3 a 0 u 5 /vg?, 
becaufe as its Motion was fwift, fo it extends to the 
very Bottom of the Waters. Euripides , in his Ore- 
JteSy gives it the Epithet of Tauriceps (3), which e- 
qually agrees to Neptune and the Rivers, partly be¬ 
caufe of the raging of the Waves that feem to imi¬ 
tate the bellowing of that Animal, partly from the 
different Branches that form the Rivers, which were 
figured by the Homs. Thus we are told that Her - 
cules had tom off one of Acbelous's Horns, becaufe he 
had reduced to the Channel of that River one of its 
Arms that overflowed Etolia (4). The Ocean is 
married to TetbySy to fignify that he refines and puri¬ 
fies all Things, and unites them together; or, to 
exprefs myfelf in the Terms of a learned Mytholo- 
gift (5), Quod pura omnia £? fplendida efficiaty refojie 
contrarias concordi ac mutito nexti decenter copulet. As 
to what remains, we muft carefully diftinguilh this 
T’.thys from the Nereid Thetis, who married Peleus 
the Father of Achilles . The Mythologifts even ob- 
ferve upon this Subject, for we mull not omit Cif- 
cumftances however trifling, that the Name of the 

firft 

(i) L. 1. (2) unit a velocitate. (3) (4] Seethe 

Hit*, of this Hero. (5} Lyl. Get. Syn. 5. p. 16$. 
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ffrft is written with a Greek T, and that of 
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thcr of Achilles with an Iota . An ancient Fable in¬ 
forms us, that Jupiter having been bound by die 
other Gods, 5 Tetbys, with the Aid of Egeon, fet him 
at Liberty $ which undoubtedly fignifies that this 
Princefs made ufe of that Giant in delivering her Re* 
lation from fome Danger, of to fave him from the 
Ambufcades which were laid for him by the other 
27 tans who were at War with him. 

Antiquity has tranfmitted to us only two Monu¬ 
ments that reprefent Oceamts * one is > Statue that 
was dug up at Rome about the fixteenth Century, 
which lhews us that God under the Figure"df ‘an ■old 
Man fitting upon the Waives of the Sea, with a Pike 
in his Hand, and by him a Sea-monfter with which 
we are not acquainted; the other is an Intaglio of 
Beger, whereon that God is in like Manner drawn 
under the Figure of an old Man fitting upon the 
Waves, with fome Ships appearing at a Pittance.' 

But before I clofe this Chapter, I fliall give my 
Sentiments of thofe frequent Voyages of Homef% 
Gods to vifit Oceanus, by whom .they were enter¬ 
tained twelve Days amidft banqueting and good 
Cheer. The Poet, on this Occafion, defigns to in¬ 
form us of the Piety of the Ethiopians, and particu¬ 
larly of an ancient Cuftom that prevailed among 
thofe who dwelt upon the Coafts of the Atlantick 
Ocean, who celebrated, at a certain Seafon of the 
Year, folemn Feftivals, during which, they ufed to 
carry about in Proceftion the Statues of Jupiter .and 
their other Gods, offered Sacrifices to them, and 
kept great Feafls, which lafted twelve Days. Pan- 
fanias (1), fpeaking of thofe Ethiopians who inhabit¬ 
ed the City Mem and the neighbouring Plains, who 

were accounted the moft blamelefs of the human 
Race, fays, the Sun was believed to keep'his Table 
among them ; and ’tis undoubtedly from this Table 
and thofe Feafts that the Greeks, and after them the 
Romans , got the Cuftom of ferving Tables before 

K k .tbs 
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the Statues of their Gods,' which Ceremony they 

termed Lefiijiemia (a% I am not ignorant, that 
thofe who are for allegorizing all the antient Fiftions, 
alledge the Poet by this defigned to teach us, that 
the Sun, and the Planets, whofe Names were given 
to the Gods, fed upon the Exhalations from the Ocean; 
as if Homer's Ideas on this Subjeft had been indivi¬ 
dually the fame with thofe of Choates the Philofo- 
pher. 

However that be, the Fable of Oceanus is very 
obfcure \ and what has perplexed it lo much, is, that 
it blends Hiftory and Phyfiology together. Oceanus 
has fometimes been confidered as a Titan Prince, 
fometimes as the vaft Expanfion of Waters that goes 

under that Name, The Antients have thrown ma- 

* 

ny Things together on this Subjeft, which to reduce 
wholly to Hiftory, or wholly to Phyfiology, would 
be equally ridiculous v the fame may be lid of the 
Children who are given him, whom he had, fay they, 
by Tethys his Wife and Sifter; lince in that Number 
they reckon not only the Rivers, the Nymphs and 
Fountains, but alfo moft of the Perfons who had 
reigned or dwelt along the Sea Coafts, fuch as Pro- 
tens, Ethra the Wife of Atlas , Perils the Mother of 
Circei and feveral others. 

CHAP. IV. 

Neptune and Awphitrite. 

A S the Ocean, according to the Remarks of Ge¬ 
rard Voffius (i), after the antient Mythologifts, 
denoted the exterior Sea, or the great gathering of 
Waters that encompaftes the whole Earth, fo Nep¬ 
tune was taken for the interior Sea, fuch as die Medi¬ 
terranean, and the other Seas. The Stoick Philofo- 
phers puzzled to know what that God was, agreed 

at 


(*) See what has Been laid to this Purpofe in* the Article of 

Sacrifices, V. i. 3.4* 

W Deldol. 3.. 
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at laft that he was an Intelligence that filled the Sea^ 
as Ceres was that of the Earth. But Cicero (1) owns 
he neither knows nor conceives what was that Intel¬ 
ligence of the Sea and Earth, nor had lb much as a 

Notion what it could be. 

* * - # | 

If we take Varro's Authority, the Latins gave to 
this God the Name of Neptune , a nubendo , becaufe 
he covers the Earth ( a ). The learned F. Fournemin 
derives the Word from the Hebrew Naphta , which 
fignifies to flow , and this Etymology, no doubt, is 
preferable to that which derives it from Nare to fwim, 
by changing a little the firft Letters; for how fhall 
we fupport this Etymology, fince, inftead of chang¬ 
ing the firft Letters, the firft is the only one wherein 
the Word Neptune , and that of Ndre coincide. Ac¬ 
cordingly Cotta in Cicero (2) laughs at it; “ ’Tistrue, 
44 fays that Speaker, fince'you derive Neptune from 
“ Nare, to fwim, wherein, if I may be allowed the 
u Exprefiion, you yourfelf feem to fwim more than 
44 Neptune ; you may, with the fame Eafe, find the 
“ Original of all the Names in the World, fince 
44 the Ground of it is only the Conformity of a fin- 
44 gle Letter.”. 

Let us remark here, by the By, what there will 
be occafion to obferve oftener than once' in this 
Work, the Negligence I mean of fome Authors* 
otherwife of good Learning, who take for a Wri¬ 
ter’s own Sentiment what he has occafionally men¬ 
tioned in his Works. Thus Lylio Giraldi fays Ci¬ 
cero derives the Name of Neptune from Nare, to 
fwim. *Tis true, in the fecond Book de Nalura De- 
orum , one of the Speakers in that Dialogue, fays 
the Perflans faid fo but in the third. Cotta , who is 
Cicero himfelf, deftroys almoft all that the other two 
had advanced 5 befides, > tis not eafy to know, either 
from the two firft Books of that Work, or from 
the third, what was the real Sentiment of that Au- 

K k 2 thor, 

(1) D6Nat. Dedr. L. 3. 

00 Neptunus a nubsndo. quod nvibat. id eft, operiat terras*' 

(*) L. 3. de Nat. De or. 
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chor. As for thofe, fays he r who want to know 
what is my fincere Opinion upon every Siibjedy they 
carry their Curiofity too far. I hope I fhall be par¬ 
doned for this little Digrefiion, which I judged ne- 
ceflary. 

The Greeks called; Neptune Fofeidon , and we find 
feveral Etymologies of this Name; for in Ihort it 
may fignify either he who fhakes the Earth with 
his Feet r or who fees many Things, or who dalhes 
Ships in Pieces (a). Thofe who have been ftudious 
to find out the Origin of this God r have been ftill 
more perplexed than thofe who contented themfelves 
with tracing the bare Derivation of the Name. If 
we may credit Herodotus (i), Neptune was a Lyhian 
by Birth, and had been in high Veneration in that 
Country, Time out of Mind. The Egyptians , fays 
die fame Author, were not acquainted with him; 
even when they put him into the Number of their 
Gods, they paid no Worfhip to him; it was not 
therefore from the Egyptians , concludes that Author, 
that the Greeks received this God, as they had done 
almoft all the others,, but immediately from the Li¬ 
byans. FEftory informs us, that the People of Afri¬ 
ca were acquainted with Greece, and brought their 
Horfes thither from the earlielt Periods of Time t 
and perhaps even before the firft Colonies of Egypt 
and Pbenicia had arrived there. It was undoubtedly 
by this Means that they came to know Neptune T 
whom they reckoned among their great Gods, and 
honoured him with a particular Worlhip. But after 
all, we know not what Ideas the Libyans had of him. 
Did they look upon him as the God of the Sea, or 
as that God who had firft taught the breeding and 
breaking of Horfes ? For my Part, I am apt to 
think the laft was the Idea they had of this God; 

and 

(a) no«»Aw from <Tsf, a Foot, and <j‘Sa. to jbakt, and Jtii 
for yn, the Earth, in the Dorick Di ileft. T:;e ,r - ird may come 
from who fees many Things. M, Lt Clerc and 

£. Tourr.emin are for the third Etymology. 

(i) L.2.'C. 51* S 3 * 
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and the Greeks, who took him for the God of the 
Sea, perhaps becaufe it was by the Sea the Know¬ 
ledge of him had come to them, retained ftill the 
old Notion of him which they had got from the Li¬ 
byans hence the Epithet of Hippius, or Horfeman, 
which they gave him -, hence alfo the Notion they 
entertained of his having made the Earth to produce 

the firft Horfe, as we have it in Virgil* who thus in¬ 
vokes him in the Georgicks (a). 

And thou whofe Trident ftruck the teeming Earth, 
And made a Paflage for the Courfer’s Birth. 

Eflay on the Georgicks. 

And it mu ft needs have been under this Idea that 
the Poet invoked him; for would he ever have ad- 
dreffed him as God of the Sea in a Work where he 
was defcribing the Country Life, and eipecially Hor- 
fes, as he does in the third Book ? 

Some Authors call the Horfe which was formed 
by the Earth ftruck with his Trident, Arm others, 
as Semus, give it the Name of Scythius. But his 
true Name was Scyphius and as this Name denotes 
a fmall Veffel, a Skiff, which the Allemands name 
Cbipb, fo they had taken for a Horfe the Ship which 
carried the Libyans into Greece, and for his Rider, 
tiie God whofe Worihip they introduced thither. 
What confirms this Conjefture, is, that a Ship may 
well be compared to a Horfe, becaufe of its fwift 
Motion s and we know the antient Inhabitants of 
Cadiz called their fmall Veflels Horfes, becaufe they 
moved fwiftly. Thus the Poets formed their wing¬ 
ed Horfe Pegafus, from the Idea of a Ship under 
Sail. 

Whatever be in this, Antients and Moderns are 
equally divided as to what Idea we ought to have of 
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Neptune. 


(a) —— Tuque, o, eui prima frementem 

Fudit equum, inagno tellus percufTa tridenti 
Neptune! ■ —— • 

Georg. L. 4. V. 13: 
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Neptune. The greateft Number look upon him on¬ 
ly as a phyfical Being, or a natural Divinity, figur¬ 
ing the Water over which he prefided ; others how¬ 
ever, as Diodorus Siculus and LaBantius, from Euhe- 
mrus’s facred Hiftory, take him for an animated 
God, for a real Perfonage. Among the Moderns, 
Dm Pezron and M. Le Clerc are of the fame Opinion 
with the Antients now named 5 and I am convin¬ 
ced with them, that Neptune was a Prince of the 
Race of the Titans . He was, according to Hefi- 
cd (1), the Son of Saturn and Rhea , and Brother of 
Jupiter and Pluto. Rhea having hid him in order to 
evade Sattjnfe Cruelty, gave out that fhe was deli¬ 
vered of a Colt, which the God fwallowed as he had 
done her other Children. As he was the firft, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus (2), who imbarked upon the Sea 
with the Apparatus of a naval Army, he wasintitled 
to the Empire thereof; and Saturn, his Father, hav¬ 
ing given him all Power over that Element, he was 
confidered afterwards as the God of it ; and this is 
alfo what makes the Mariners, according to the fame 
Author, addrefs to him their Vows and Sacrifices 5 
or which amounts to the fame Thing, in the Divifion 
which the three Brothers made of the Empire of the 
Titans , Neptune had for his Lo t the Sea, the Hands, 
and all the Places that are adjoining to them. Lac- 
tantiuSy who had read Euhemerns *s Hiftory, exprefly 
fays fo (a) ; which however, as M. Le Clerc remarks^ 

is only to be underftood of the Mediterranean Sea , 
ihe Ocean being then fo little known, that they durft 
hardly venture upon it; Neptune fignalized himfelf 
very much by Sea, even in his Father Saturn's Life¬ 
time; who, as we have it in Diodorus Siculus (3}, had 
given him the Command of his Fleet; he was al¬ 
ways careful to check the Enterprifes of the Titan 

Princes, 


(1) Theog. (2) L. 

hd Jupiter imperium Neptuno maris, ut Infulis omnibus, & 
cpix fecundam mare lo^a font, omnibus regnaret;, Laft. Div. 
left. L. 1. C. 2. 
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Princes, - hindered them from fettling in feme 
Iflands as they defigned ; and when Jupiter his Bro-: 
tier, whom he ferved always with very great Fide¬ 
lity, had forced his Enemies to retire to the weftem 
Countries, he Unit them up therein fo clofely, that 
they never could ftir out; which gave Rife to 
the Fable of his having kept the Titans imprifoned 
in Hell, and hindered them from getting out, as 
we have already faid in the preceding Book. 

I doubt not but Neptune .alfo diftinguiftied himfelf 
by Sea, no lefs by the Eftablilhment of Commerce 
than by his Victories, 3 Tis probable that there were 
Merchant-lhips that traded in his Time upon the 
Coafts of Africa , to which he was a good Protection. 
In a Word, this Prince, according to LaUantius (1), 
was Jupiter's Admiral, and the Superintendant of 
the Seas, fuch as Marc Antony was by Order of the 
Senate; Cujus regnum tale fuijfe dicemus , quale Marci 
Antonii fuit infinitum illud imperium , cui totius ora ma¬ 
ritime poteftatem Senatus deer ever at. This is what had 
given the Antients a Handle to look upon this Prince 
as the God of the Sea, to fpeak of him only under 
this Idea; to confecrate Temples and Altars to him, 
and to fupplicate his Favour by Prayers and Sacri¬ 
fices. 

*Tis however certain, that the Greeks have embel- 
liflied the Hiftory of Neptune with that of Japbet 
and Javan ; Japhet y who had for his Lot the we- 
ftern Countries, equipped fome Ships to carry him 
thither (2); and this, no doubt, induced Bochart , 
(3) who has found a great deal of Conformity be¬ 
tween the Hiftory of Neptune and that of Japbet+ 
to take them for one and the fame Perfon, and he 
draws a Parallel between them which tallies pretty 
exadtly. 

In like Manner, it is not to be doubted that the 
Name of Neptune was given to moft of the unknown 
Princes* whQ came by Sea, and fettled in fome new 

K k 4 Country,, 

(0 L, j. C. 2. (2) V. VolHvis deldol. (3) Phaleg. L. 2< 
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Country, or who reigned over Blands, or who fig* 
nalized themfelves by their maritime Victories* or 
by the Eftablifhment of Commerce. This Name 
was even extended, if we may believe Aulus GAIL 
us y to thole who had as much Sternnefs and Feroci¬ 
ty as Valour (a\ or like Cercj 07 i y the Cyclops^ &c. 
Hence lo many Neptunes\ the many Wives and Mi- 
llzeffes, and the numerous Offspring they give to 
this God \ the many Metamorphofes, and the many 
Rapes laid to his Charge, Voffrns (i) has taken the 
Trouble to unmask foine of thofe Neptunes r and to 
determine the Time when they lived. He who had 
by Libya Belus and Agency y was fome Egyptian Prince, 
wh^ lived about the Year before Cbrift 1483. He 
h a probably diftinguiftied himfelf by Sea, and, at 
fame Time, by his Application to the Method of 
the breaking Horfes. He who. by A/nymome the 
Daughter of Danaus, had Nauplius x the Father of 
Palamedes x Jived about the Time of that Prince. 5 Tis 
not amifs, by the by, to relate his Adventure. They 
tell u>, that Damns having fent his Daughter to draw 
Water for offering a Sacrifice, a Satyr attempted 
Violence upon her (2). The frighted Princefs implo* 
red Neptwit's Aid ; die God relieved her, and put- 
the Satyr to Flight: But he himfelf offered the fame 
Jnfult to her which Ihe had juft evaded by his 
Means. 3 Tis probable that this Adventure, which, 
happened near one of Neptune's Temples, in the 
Neighbourhood of Argos y where Danaus# who came 
from Egypt^ was going to offer a Sacrifice, refers to 

fome Prieft of that God. He who was the Father 

* 

of the famous Cercyon , whom Tbefeus flew, lived a 
iitde before the Conqueft of the Argonauts . He 
who by Tyro, the Daughter of Salmmusy had PAL 

as y 


{a) PrEfrnthlimos virtute, &c. Jovjs £I;os Poctx appellave- 
7 -jnt; tercciiTinios & immanes tanquam c jnari gtnitos, Neptunl 
ios dix-re Cyclopas & Cercycna., & Scyrona, & Leftrigonas, 
L. I y • C. C'* 

(1) Be idol. {2} Pbihj}, Fable of Kepiune and Amy 
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* 

as, lived about the fame Time; He who palled for 
the Father of fhefeus, was Egeus King of Athens^ 
who had a Mind to conceal his Marriage with Ethra % 
the Daughter of Pithms. He, in fine, who is the 
Subject of this Article, and whofe Hiftory is full of 
the Adventures of all the reft, live in the Time of 
IJaac, a little before the Death of Abraham (1). 

The Scythians , according to Herodotus , had alia 
their Neptune , and called him Thamimafades ; in fine, 
the firft Neptune is undoubtedly 'japhet, or fome of 
his Sons, fmce this is he to whom the Scripture tells 
us the Hies of the Gentiles fell by Lot (2). ’Tis per¬ 
haps he of whom Sanclmiatho fpeaks, when he 
jgys Chryfor invented Floats of Timber, and was the 
firft who failed, and that for this Reafon he was dei¬ 
fied after his Death ; unlefs we will Underftand it of 



Noah himfelf, who, in this Senfe, is the antienteft 
of all the Nepttines. But he v/ho diftinguifhed hirrn 
ielf molt was the Son of Saturn , or the Titan Prince 

whom I have been fpeaking of. 

We are farther told, that Neptune had to Wife 
Amphilrite , the Daughter of Ocemts and Doris, that 
this Prince being in love with her, but unable to 
gain her Confent to marry him, fent to her a Dol¬ 
phin, that adted his Part fo well, as to compel her 
at laft to marry this God of the Sea. They add, 
that Neptune, to reward the Dolphin, placed him 
among the Stars (a). Some Autnors take this Am- 
fbitrite to be only a poetical Perfonage, whofe Name 
fignifies to furround (b). Thus we may eafily account 
for their giving her to be the Wife of Neptune , or of 


the Sea, which encompafles the Earth. 

But I fee no Reafon why we may not look upon, 
her as Queen of fome Iflands, and the Fabfo of the 

Dol- 


(1) See what has been faid of the Age of Jupiter , £• i. 

(2) Gen. 10. 

(a) See Hyginus, Carlo Poet. Aftr. in Delphino, k Aratus ia 
yhen. 

{b) ffguy (ircumteren. HincOvid. L. I. Met 

■ r * » —— -Nee brachia Ion go 

Margine t^rarum porrexerat Anphitrite. 
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Dolphin, as the Intrigue of lome able Confident, 

or of feme Ambaflador who fettled all the Articles 

* 

of his Matter’s Marriage, and thereby became high¬ 
ly in favour with him. . . 

Ampbitrite was perhaps the Daughter of Oceanus , 
who was a Prince of the Blood of the Titans, Uncle 
to Neptune , who fettled upon the Coafts of Africa , 
as has been laid; and then there will appear nothing 
extraordinary in this Match, nor in the Genealogy 
of this Princels. We ought, as little as poflible, to 
depart from what is hiftorical in the Poets, and, by 
no Means, deny the Exiftence of thofe antient Prin¬ 
ces upon weak Etymologies; as if for that of Nep» 
tune's Name, which we have already given, we 
Ihould go about to alledge that there never was a 
Prince tp whom the Latins gave the Name of Nep¬ 
tune for having fignalized himfelf by Sea. Saint 
Attgtiflin (i), after Varro, gives the Name of Solatia 
to the Wife of Neptune , and ’tis eafy to fee tbeRea- 
fon. We mutt own, however, that the Poets often 
take Neptune for the Sea itfelf (2). But ’tis eafy to 
tliftinguifh what is really hiftorical from what is but 
merely fiftitious; as that charming Defcription of 
Neptune's Retinue which we have in Virgil (a), where 
he reprefents this God in his Chariot, wliofe Wheels 
hardly touched the Waves, accompanied by all the 
Divinities of die Sea, by Tritons and Dolphins, be¬ 
fore 

fi) pc clvit. Del (2) Odd Loc* dt. Eurip. in Cyclop. 
Orph. in Argon, See. 

{*} fungitequos curru genitor, fpnmantiaque addit 
frarna fens, manibufque omnes efFandi: habenas ; 

Geruleo per fumma Jevis rorat squora curru.- 
Subfidunt nnda;, Lumidumque fub axe tonanti 
Sremirar squoraqui?, fugiunt vaito sethere nimbi. 

Turn variae comitum fades, immaniacete, 

£t fenior Glaud chorus; Inoufque Pahemon, 

Tiironefqne ciri, Phorcique exercitus omnis. 

tenent Thetis & Melite, Panopoeaque Virgo, 

Nefee, Speioque, Tnefeiaque, Cymodoceque. 

JEn. L. 5. in fine. 

'fhe Archbifhop of Cottbraf in his Telemanns has finely imi- 

uted this PafTage. 
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fore whom he fays the Waves fubfide, and by their 
filent Submiffion acknowledge the Prefence of their. 
Lord. In like Manner, what Homer had faid long 
before the Latin Poet of the Equipage of the fame 
God, when he makes him come forth from his li¬ 
quid Palace, riding in a Chariot drawn by bra¬ 
zen-footed Horfes (1). But what Ihall we fay to the 
other Fictions that have been broached in relation to 
this God. What is the Meaning, for Example, of 
their telling us that he had built the Walls of 3 roy % 
that when Laomedon , who had employed him, would 
not pay him his Wages, the God ravaged the Plains 
of iroy, and fent a Monfter to devour Hefione the 
Daughter of that King ? As I am fully to explain 
this Fable in the Hiftory of Hercules who refcued 
Hefione, I ihall only briefly obferve at prefen t, that 
the Walls of Troy were fo well built, and the Moles 
that they had raifed there to defend them from the 
Inundations of the Sea, fo ftrong, that they gave 
out, by a natural enough Hyperbole, that the God 
of the Sea himfelf had built them : But as nothing 
is Proof againft the Injuries of Time, and Storms^ 
thefe Works having been afterwards demolilhed, 
they fabled that Neptune had revenged himfelf on the 
Perfidioufnefs of Laomedon , who had aftually em¬ 
ployed the Money whicli he had found in the Tem¬ 
ple of that God, in raifing thefe Moles, and had not 
again refunded it (2). 

Neptune has the Trident given him, for which the 
Mythologifts ailign feveral Reafons. 5 Tis, fay fome 
of them, to figure by its three Points, the Quality 
of die three Sorts of Waters that are upon the 

Earth; thofe of the Sea that are fait; thofe of the 

♦ 

Fountains of fweet Water; and thofe of the Ponds 
that partake a little of both (3) \ or to allude to 
Neptune's threefold Power over the Sea, which he 
troubles, afiwages, and preferves (4). For my Part, 
without hunting after Myfterics, I am perfuaded 

that 

(1) H. L. 3. (z) See the Hiftory of Hercules and that of 

laomedon, V. 6. (3) V . Nat’. L. 2. C. 2. (4) Id. ibid. 
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that the Trident was a kind of Scepter which the 
Kings of old made ufe of 

It now remains that I lhould fpeak of Neptune's 
Metamorphofes; but all I have to fay of them is, 
that they are certain Allegories under which his In¬ 
trigues lie concealed; Thus when we are told that he 
transformed ‘fbeophane into a Sheep (i), that he me- 
tamorphofed himfelf into a Horfe to feduce Ceres, 
and into a Dolphin for Melantho , we may fuppofe 
this God, or thofe who took his Name afterwards, 
carried off thofe Princeffes either upon Horfes, or in 
Ships that bore for Enfigns thofe Animals. 

We find on Medals, and other Monuments of An¬ 
tiquity now extant, Neptune reprefented in different 
Manners; but commonly under the Figure of a 
Man in Years, drawn in a Shell by two Sea-horfes, 
holding in one Hand his Trident, and in the other 
a Dolphin. Paufanias (2) fays the Prezenians wor- 
Ihipped him under the Title of King; and lie adds, 
the Coin of Trezene reprefented on one Side a Tri¬ 
dent, and on the other a Minerva's Head. Accord¬ 
ingly we find in Goltzius two Medals, one that has a 
Trident, the other a Minerva , with the Epithet of 

or Prote&refs of the City. 

Antiquity gives feveral Names to Neptune , befides 
thefe which we have already explained; and as ma¬ 
ny of them contribute greatly to let us into the 
Knowledge of this God, 5 tis neceffary to infill upon 
them a little. The Name of Afphalicn , or of Af- 
pbakicn , for it is found written in this laft Manner 
upon a Medal of the Rhodians , which fignifies firm, 
liable, immoveable, and anfwers to die Stabilitor of 
the Romans, was given him, according to Strabo (3), 
upon occafion of a new Ifland that appeared in the 
Sea. The Rhodians , then very powerful, having 
landed there, built a Temple in honour of Neptune 
Afphaiion , and he had very foon feveral others. If 
we may credit die antient; Greek Scholiaft upon Art- 
JiophaneSy there was one of them upon the Cape of 

Jeno.m 

{0 Hyo*. Fa&, (S3. (:} la Corinth, ( 5 ] L. 1 . 
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7" warns in Laconia ; and according to Paufamas (1), 
another near the Port of Patras: This Simame, in 
fhort, was perfectly agreeable to this God ; becaufe 
as he was thought to have the Power of fhaking the 
Earth, fo he had likewife that of eftablilhing it (a) j 
which makes Macrobius fay (2), that the Gads had 
often oppofite Titles, with refpedt to one and the 
fame Thing in their Dependance, and that as Nep¬ 
tune had the Name of Enofiffhon, which denoted his 
Power to lhake the Earth, fo he had that of Afpha- 
lion r , to teach us that he had alfo Power to eftablifli 
and fupport it j accordingly they feldom failed to of¬ 
fer Sacrifices to him in great Storms and Earth¬ 
quakes. 

The Ionians, as we are told by Herodotus , called 
this God Heliconian , and affembled with a great Con- 
courfe of neighbouring People upon the Promontory 
of Mycale, to offer Sacrifice to him (3); they gave 
him the Name of King, from the Adventure which 
he had with Minerva , about the Territory of Trezene. 
For Jupiter having ordered, that they lhould have it 
in Common, he took the Name of King thereof, 
and Minerva that of Polyas , as we learn from Paufa¬ 
mas (4), as he took that of Profclyftus , from another 
Conteft which he had with Juno , about the Country 
of Argos. In relentment that Jupiter had adjudged 
it to that Goddefs, he laid all the Country under 
Water ; but Juno having fupplicated him to flop the 
Inundation, he yielded to her requeft, and upon this 

he got the Epithet now mentioned, which fignifies, 
to flow out, effluere ; becaufe he had made the Wa¬ 
ters of the Rivers that overflowed the Country to 
retire. A Temple was alfo built to him under this 

Name . 

\ 

(1) In Achaicis. (2) Sat. t. L. 1. 

(a) Servius upon that PalTage where Virgil fays of Neptune* 

Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit —— — ■— 

fays the Foundations of the Earth were under the Power and Do* 

sninion of Neptune. 

' (3) L< i/C. 43, (4) In Corinth. 
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Name. The Surname of Trident-bearer has no diffi¬ 
culty in it, that of was in Allufion to the 

Noife of- the Sea, which refembles the bellowing of 
a Bull: For this Reafon, fay the Mytbologifts, that 
Animal was facrificed to him* and he himfelf was 
called iaifog or T avpso;, and the Feftivals that were 
celebrated in Honour of him, were ailed T avpe!a. 
But the two moft pompous Epithets were thofe men¬ 
tioned by Paufanias, (i) Lord of the Earthy which 
was an Infcription on one of his Statues in Lucania ; 
and that of Soter, of the Saviour , which* according 
to Herodotus (2), was given him, probably by fome 
of thofe who believed he had faved them from fome 
great Danger. In fine, this God had feveral other 
Names, from the Places where he was peculiarly ho¬ 
noured, as thofe of Tmarias, from the Promontory 
of that Name in Lucania. Oncbeflius , from the City 
of Oncbefius ; Ijlbinius * from the Ifthmus of Corinth * 
where he had a magnificent Temple* whereof Paufa- 
mas gives the Defcription (3); Heliconius from Heli- 
cony &c. The Romans gave him that of Confus 9 an* 
lweringto HippiuSy which we have explained: Hence 
die Name of the Feftivals called Confualia * celebrat¬ 
ed in Honour of him, during the Circenfm Games. 

As the Adventures we have now been relating* 
and feveral others that we find in PaufaniaSy gave al- 
moft always Occafion to the raifing of a Temple to 
Neptuney and to particular Feftivals, fo he was one 
of the moft highly adored Gods of the Pagan World : 
For befides the Lybians who reckoned him their great 
Divinity, there were in Greece and Italy, efpecially 
in die maritime Places, a great Number of Temples 
raifed in Honour of him, as alfo Feftivals and Games; 

particularly thofe of the Ijihmus of Corinth , and thofe 
of the Circus at Rome were efpecially confecrated to 
him under the Name of Hippius. One of theExer- 
cifes there beins Horfe-races. 


The Romans too had fo great Veneration for this 
God, that befides the Feftivals which they celebrat¬ 
ed 


* 


(1) In Laeon. {2) L. 7* (3} In Cmntb . 
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. ed in Honour of him on the firft of July,' and 
which was appointed to that Day in their Calendar, 
by thefe Words, D. Neptuni Ludi , the whole Month 
of February was confecrated to him, either becaufe 
the half of it was deftined among them to Purifi¬ 
cations, whence its Name was derived (1), thofe 
Purifications being chiefly performed by Water, the 
Element over which this God prefided; or perhaps to 
fupplicatehim.to be propitious to the Sailors previoufly 
to their fetting out to Sea at the beginning of Spring. 
The greateft Singularity in them was, that as Nep¬ 
tune was believed to have formed the firft Horfe, 
the Horfes and Mules, covered with Flowers, ceafed 
from all Labour during the Feftivafs of this God, 
and enjoyed Reft which none durft difturb. 

Befides the ordinary Victims, namely the Horfe 
and the Bull, facrificed to this God, and the Liba¬ 
tions that were made in Honour of him, as we are 
told by Herodotous (2), the Arufpices offered tQ him 
particularly the Gall of the Vi&im, the Bitternefs of 
that Entrail having an Affinity with the Sea-water. 

It would be in vain to attempt to mention all the 
Temples that were confecrated to him, but I cannot 
choofe but take Notice, that there was one among the 
Atlantides , wherein he was reprefented in a Chariot 
drawn by four winged Horfes, whereof he was hold¬ 
ing the Reins; and his Statue was fo large, that it 
touched the Roof of the Temple, tho’ very high •, 
this is what we learn from Plato, in his long Dif- 
courfe upon the Ifland Atlantis (3). Pliny (4) makes 
mention of the Temple he had among the Carians , 
and Herodotus {5) of another, which the Pqftdeans had 
confecrated to him. The fame Author fpeaks alfo 
of a brals Statue feven Cubits high, or ten Foot and 
a half, which he had near the Ifthmus of Corinth. ' 

Paufanias (6), who in that full Defcription he gives 
of the Stadium of Olympia, fays, there was near the 

Goal 

• • 

(1) From the Word Felruare , to expiate or purify. (2} L. 7. 
(3) In his Crifias. (4) L. 31. (5) L. 7. (6) In Eliac. 
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Goal the Figure of a Genius whom he calls Taraxip- 
fuSj being placed there to frighten the Horfes* informs 
us at the lame Time* that before they pafled it, 
they failed not to invoke Neptune Hippius , and to fup- 
plicate him, that the Horfes which drew the Cha¬ 
riots, might not be maimed therein, (a) 

I have already fa id* that to Neptune were attri¬ 
buted Earthquakes and other extraordinary Morions 
either by Sea or Land j I add farther, that this God 
was alfo reckoned the Author of any confiderable 
Changes in the Courfes of Floods and Rivers 5 ac¬ 
cordingly the Tbejfalians , whofe Country had been 
overflowed, when the Waters withdrew gave out, that 
it was Neptune had formed the Canal into which the 
Waters had withdrawn: “And furely, fays Herodotus , 
“ (1) Upon this Occafion their Opinion is juft; for 
“ all thofe who reckon this God to be the Au thor 
of Earthquakes, and take the Formation of Gulfs 
“ to be his Work, will have no Difficulty to be- 
“ lieve, that Neptune had made the Canal when they 
cc came to fee it.” For the fame Reafon he was 
accounted the tutelary God of Walls and their Foun¬ 
dations, which he was thought to overturn when he 
pleafed. Accordingly Virgil reprefents him with the 
Trident in his Hand, deftroying the Walls of Troy, 
and fliaking their Foundations. \b) 

As feveral Gallantries are laid to Neptune's Charge, 
befides thofe mentioned in this Chapter, we are par¬ 
ticularly told that, in order to fucceed in his A- 
mours, he had frequently metamorphofed himfelf: 
Arcebne m the fine Work which Ihe drew in the Pre¬ 
fence of Minerva , there drew the Hiftory of all 
his Transformations; accordingly flie had reprerent¬ 
ed, fays<fcw/{a), Neptune metamophofed into a Bull, 

in 

You may confult upon tills Article Dionyjius Halicarvajpus f 
X. 2. v.’ho recites the different Ways they had of fpcaking of this 
Genius. 

17- 

{£) Neptunus muros, magnoque emora tridenti 
Fundamenta qaatit. iEih I*. 2. 

(a) Met X. 6 . • 
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in the Intrigue which he had with one of the Daugh¬ 
ters of Eolus ; under the Form of the River Enipus y 
in his Amours with Iphimedia , the Wife of the Giant 
Aloeus , by whom he had the two Abides , Ephialtes and 
Otas \ under that of a Ram, when he wanted to feduce 
Bifaltis •, under that of a Horle to delude Ceres^ who 

had metamorphofed herfelf into a Mare, to avoid 
his Purfuits. Laftly flie gave him the Figure of a 
Bird, in the Intrigue which he had with Medufa *, 
and of a Dolphin in that with Melanthe (a). 

After what I have faid as to the manner of re- 
prefenting Neptune , and the Pidture given of him by 
Virgil) I would have nothing to add with regard to 
the Statues, Medals, and Bas-Reliefs of him, which 
Time has preferved to us in very great Numbers, 

were it not that fome of thefe Monuments remind 
us of fome particular Paflages of his Hiftory, or in 
that of the Princes who had thefe Figures engraved. 
Sometimes we find him upon thefe Monuments ftand- 
ing, fometimes fitting upon the Waves of the Sea; 
frequently in a Chariot drawn by two or four Hor- 
fes; fometimes they are common Horfes, fometimes 
Sca-horfes, that have the upper Parts of that Ani¬ 
mal, while their lower Parts terminate in a Fifli’s 
Tail, as almofl: all the Sea Monitors; only once with 
winged Horfes, as he is reprefen ted upon an Inta¬ 
glio publifhed by Beger, who juftly reckons this is 
the Atlantick Neptune mentioned by Plato. In all thefe 
Attitudes is this God urging on his Horfes, and gives 
them loofe Reins; which Virgil has fo happily ex- 
prefled in this Verfe ; Fleftit equos , currtiqite volans 
dat lora fecundo (1). Neptune crowned by Victory 
in Maffei , denotes the Gratitude of thePerfon who 
reckoned himfelf indebted to him for a naval Battle ; 
holding his Right-foot upon a Globe, as he is in a 
Medal of Auguftus , and in another of Titus ^ he in- 

L 1 forms 

{«) The Reader knows, from what I have faid on the Sources 
of Fables, how to judge of thefe various Transformations, and 
therefore I fhall add nothing here/ 

(1) JE n. L# l. 
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forms us that tliefe Emperors were equally Mailers 
cf Sea and Land. Seated upon a finooth Sea (a) y 
with two Dolphins fwimming upon the Surface of 
the Waves, and having a Prow of a Ship near him, 
loaded with Grains or Pearls, he denotes the Plenty 
which is procured by fuccefsfol Navigation. When 

he appears fitting upon a troubled Sea (b) y with the 
Trident planted before him, and a monflrous Bird 
with a Dragon’s Head and Wings, without Feathers, 
like a Bat, that feems making an Effort to fall upon 
him, while Neptune remains calm and undifturbed, 
even negligently turning away his Head, all this is 
to figure that this God equally triumphs over Storms 
and Sea-monflers. Upon a Medal publiflied by Be- 
where Victory appears upon the Prow of a Ship, 
founding the Trumpet, while Neptune on die Re¬ 
verie, in Pofiure of a Combatant, is darting his Tri¬ 
dent to put his Enemies to Flight, he reprefents to 
us, as is well remarked by that Antiquary, the great 
Victory of 'Demetrius Poliorcetes over Ptolomeus y 
which Plutarch deferibes. Laftly , a Bas-relief of ve¬ 
ry great Beauty (1), reprefents to us Neptune carry¬ 
ing off a young Virgin, whom he bears upon his 
S'.-a-hones. Cupid y to whom this God has yielded up 
his Trident, makes ufe of it to animate his Horfcs, 
whereof one is holding the Tail of a Dolphin in his 

Mouth. Two young Virgins appear upon the Shore, 
fupplicating Neptune to give them back their Com¬ 
panion. The Mythologies who fpeak fo much of 
the Amours of this God, and of his various Meta- 
inorphoks, lay nothing, as far as I know, of this 
Rape. 

But we muff not confound Neptune with 'Paras his 
Son, who appears upon die Medals of the Pwent ms 
with the Symbols of his Father. The City of Pa* 

rentum in Italy , which the Greeks name Iaras y owed 

its 


(/?) A Figure puBlifiied By Majfei. 

{/•) A Figure puBliihed By Morjfauan in his Travels to 
Itch. 

,;) A emir. Rom. 
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its Original to the Son of this God* who had laid 
its Foundations. The Tarentines , in Gratitude,- re- 
prefcnted him upon their Medals (1), under the Fi¬ 
gure of a Sea-god, mounted on a Dolphin, and 
commonly holding his Father’s Trident in his Hand: 

I fay commonly, for fometimes he has in its Stead 

Hercules’s Club, the Symbol of Strength; or an 
Owl, to represent Minerva the Prote&refs of the 
tarentines ; or a Crown, in Allufion to his Con* 
quefts; or the Cornucopia, to fignify the Richnefs 
of die Country, where he had built the City Taren- 
turn ; or, in line, a Pot with two Handles, and a 
duller of Grapes with Bacchus's Thyrfus, the Sym¬ 
bol of the Plenty of Wine among the Tarentines. 

CHAP, V, 

« 

Nereus, /^Nereids, Doris and Tritom 

N EREU 5 , whom all the Antients reckon 
among the Sea-gods, was, according to Heft¬ 
ed (2), the Son of Oceanus and Tethys. Apollodo - 
rus (3J gives him Oceania for his Father, and terra 
for his Mother, and other Mythologifts make him 
the Son of Neptune . Hefiod highly celebrates this 
Nereus , who was, according to him, a mild and 
peaceful old Man, a Lover of Jufkice and Modera¬ 
tion. The Antients have enquired into the Rea- 
fon why this Poet, as well as the Author of a Hymn 
which is aferibed to Orpheus , have run out upon the 
Praife of this Sea-god. John the Deacon gives a 
Reafon for it as ridiculous as falfe ; ’tis, fays he, be- 
caufe Seamen, who have always prefent Death be¬ 
fore their Eyes, are commonly good People ; but 
unluckily it is quite the contrary. The good Deacon, 
as M. Le Clerc remarks, had never feen either Sea¬ 
men or Sailors, and fpeaks of them juft as we do of 
the Inhabitants of the Moon. That learned Critick 

L 1 2 ' there¬ 

to See. Br 7 er i Treafure of BrandrbQ:trg> (c) Theogo^. 

(5/L. 1 . - , 
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therefore has Recourfe to the Phenician Language, 
in which the Words, Nahae, None, whence the 
Name of Nereus was derived, fignify to Jh'tne , to give 
Light, vvhich, as it relates to Man, imports to, know , 
to have Under/landings to be wife (a). 

Be that as it will, all agree with Hefiod that he 
married his Sifter Deris, and that lie had by her the 
fifty Nereids whofe Names are thefe. Proto , Eucra- 
U, Sac, Amphitrite, Eudon, Thetis, Galene, Glance, 
Cymoibos, Speo, Thalia, Melite, Eulimene, Agave, 
Pa fiber., Eraic , Eunice , Dote, Pbenifa, Dynamene, 
Nefea % Artec, Protomedcc, Deris, Panope, Galatea, 
Hippoibce, Hippor.ce, Cynicdoce, Cymatolege, Amphi- 
triie, Cymo, El one, Halimede, Glauconome, Pontopo- 
ric, Lingers, Eva gore, Lacmedea, Polynome, Antono - 
me, Lyficxafa, Evo.rne, Pfamatbe , Menippe, Nyfo, 
Eipompe, Ibemifo, Pronoc, Naileries . In this Lift 
taken from Ilejicd, Amphitrite occurs twice, there 
being two Nereids of that Name, which differ only 
in Quantity. 

Homer (1) gives their Names with fome Variation, 
and reckons only Thirty two of them; the reft, 
fays he, having remained in the Bottom of the Sea; 
GEace, Thalia, Cymodoce, Nefca, Spio, Thoa, Halia, 
Cymctboa, Artec, Limncria, Mclita, Jcra, Amphi* 
thee. Agave, Dole, Proto, Pberufa, Dynamene, Dexa - 
mens, Ampbincme, Callianira, Doris, Panope , Gala - 
teca , Nemeriis, Apfeudes, Callancffe, Clymenc, Jani- 
ra, Joisfc, Metre, Oriihyia, Am at hi a. Thefe Names, 
in Ihort, almoft all derived from the Greek , agree 
perfectly to Divinities of the Sea, fince they exprefs 
the Waves, the Billows, the Trumpets, the Calms, 
die Roads, the Ifles, the Ports, &c. 

All Antiquity agrees, diat Nereus excelled in the 
Art of Prediction. He foretold Paris the War 
which the Rape of Helen would bring upon his Coun¬ 
try (2) , and he informed Hercules where to find die 

golden 


(a) See .11 Le Chic's Note upon the 233d Verfe of HcJiocTs 
Theogony. 

(i) II. L, iS. {2) II. L 6. 
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golden Apples that Euryftheus ordered him to go in 
queft of. He attempted, ’tis faid, to transform him- 
felf into various Shapes, that he might not be obli¬ 
ged to make that Difcovery to the Grecian Prince •, 
but he held him faft till he had refumed his priftine 
Form. W e learn from Apollo dor us ^ that Nereus com¬ 
monly refided in the Egean Sea ( 1J, where he was 
encircled with Nereids, who diverted him with their 
Songs and Dances (2). Accordingly Paujanias (3) 
takes the old Man who was worlhipped by the Gylhe- 
ales , and who, according to them, had his Palace 
in the Sea, to have been no other but Nereus ; and 
he cites, in proof of it, thefe Verfes in Homer . 

Ye Sifter Nereids ! to your Deeps defeend, 

Hafte, and our Father’s facred Seat attend. 

Pope’s Iliad. 18. 177. 

’Tis evident that there is a great deal of Phyfio- 
logy intermixed with this Fable, the Poets having 
frequently taken Nereus for the Water itfelf, as his 
Name imports. Hefychius accordingly derives it from 
vapoj, which fignifies flowing 5 I am, however, of 
Opinion, that the Ground of the Fable exhibits to 
us fome antient Prince of this Name who became 
famous by Sea, and improved Navigation fo much, 
that People came from all Parts to confult him in 
dangerous Voyages. Thefe pretended Metamorpho- 
fes, and the various Shapes which lie affumed to get 

rid of thofe who came to confult him, are but fo 
many Symbols figuring that he was crafty and art¬ 
ful, wife and prudent, like Proteus , whom we fhall 
fpeak of by and by. Some Authors however (4) 
were of Opinion that Nereus had been the Inventor 
of Hydromancy, or of the Science of Prediftion by 
Means of Water, and that this is the Reafon of re- 
prefenting him as a great Soothfayer 3 and perhaps 

L 1 3 this 

(1) L. 4. Argo. (2) Orpheus Hym. in Nereid. (3) In La- 
Co * (4) V. Nat. Com. 
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this is the Reafon for ranking him among the Gods 
of the Sea. M. Le Clerc confirms this Sentiment ( i) 
by a happy Conjecture, deriving the Name of Ne¬ 
rvis from the Hebrew , in which Language it fignf 
nes videns j and this is what made him be reckoned 
by all the Antients a Man skilled in the Art of Pre¬ 
diction, which Horace thus expjeffes ; 

Ui caneret /era Nereus fata (2), 

Thus for under landing this Fable, we muft di- 
ftinguilh two Nereus \ the one poetical, the fabulous 
Stories of whom are only founded upon the Etymo¬ 
logy of his Name ; the other real, whofe Hiftory 
has been difguifed with poetical Images. 

But what are we to think of the Nereids his 
Daughters ? Are we to look upon them as metapho¬ 
rical Perfonages, as their Names fignify, or as real 
Perfons? I grant, 1. That the Nereids, whom He- 
fiod and Homer name, are moftly but poetical Be¬ 
ings but think fome of them had a real Exiftence, 
fuch as Caffiope the Mother of Andmnede, Pfamma- 
tbe the Mother of Phoce , who, according to Paufa- 
nias , having gone into the Country in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of PanuiJfiiSy gave her Name to it; and 
accordingly that Country has lince been called Pho - 
cis ; Tbetis the Mother of Achilles, and fome others. 
But, 2. It muft alfo be owned, that the Name of 
Nereids was given to PrincefTes who inhabited either 
in fome Ifiands, or upon the Sea-coafts, or who be¬ 
came famous for the Eftablifliment of Commerce 
and Navigation. It was transferred afteiwards not 
only to fome poetical Perfonages, who owe their 
Exiftence only to Etymologies conform to the Qua¬ 
lities implied in their Names, but even to certain 
Fifties that have the upper Part of their Bodies much 
like thatof Women, 

Pliny 


(1) Upon HijhJ. (2} Od. *0. L. !. 
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Pliny fays, in the Time of Tiberius , there was feen 
upon the Sea-ihore a Nereid fuch as the Poets re- 
prefent them (a), and that an Ambaffador from 
Gaul had told Auguftus, that upon the Sea-coafts had 
been feen feveral dead Nereids. Albertus Magnus ( b)^ 
and fome others, frequently fpeak of fuch like Pro¬ 
digies. 

The fame Account was given of the Tritons , 
which the Poets reprefent as Monfters, having the 
Half of their Bodies human, and the other half 
Filh, with Shell-trumpets in their Hands, where¬ 
by they make the Shore to refund (c). When 
this Name was ufed in the Singular^ it denoted that 
one of the Tritons , who always preceded Neptune , 
whofe Arrival he proclaimed by the Soundof.his 
Shell, and was therefore taken for the Trumpeter X)f 
that God. Hefiod , who has given his Genealogy, 
fays he was the Son of Neptune and Amphitrite ; Vir¬ 
gil and Ovid give a Delcription of him (d). Pliny 

tells us, that a Meflfage came to inform Tiberius (e) 
that one of them had been feen near Lijbon , the 
Sound of whofe Shell-trumpet had been heard, and 
his Form the fame as is commonly reprefented. The 
Fiihers have often catched Fillies pretty much re- 
fembling what we are (old of the Tritons , and per¬ 
haps upon fuch Relations have been invented the po¬ 
etical Fables of thofe Fealts which they gave the 

LI 4 good 

(«) Spe&ata in eodem littore Nereis humana effigie, Flin. 
L q. C. 5. 

\b) See his Difcourfe of Animals, and Paufanias in Arcad. 

(f) See the Defcription Virgil gives of a Triton {peaking of 

Metes, /Eneid. L. io. 

# 

Hue venit immanis Triton, k crerula concha 
Extcrrens freta : cui laterum tenus hifpida nanti 
Erons hominem preefert, in Priitin definit alvus. 

['I) Caruleum Tritona vocat, conchaque fonanti 
Ini pi rare jubet, fluctufque k rlumiua iigno 
Jam revocare dato, l$c. 

Ovid. Met. L. 10. 

W Tiberio nunc'atum eil vifam k auditum cancntem coacha 
1 ruonem qua nolcicur forma, Piin. Loc. Cit. 
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good Nereus , where Triton, Neptune's Trumpeter, 

walked upon the Sea with his Azure Chariot and 
Horfes. Macrohius obferves, that the Statues of 
‘Triton ufed to be placed upon the Top of Saturn's 
Temple. 

The antient Monuments, as well as Medals (a) y 
accord,in reprefenting the Nereids as young Women 
riding upon Dolphins, or upon Sea-horfes, holding 
commonly in one Hand Neptune's Trident* and in 
the other a Dolphin, and fometimes a Viftory and a 
Crown. However, we find them fometimes half Wo¬ 
men, half Fifties, conformable to this Verfe 5 

Definit in pifcem Wilier formofa fuperne (1). 

Such as we fee them upon a Medal of Marfeilles y and 
upon fome others. 

As for die Tritons , they are always reprefented 
half Men and half Filhes ; their Hair is like that of 
the Ranunculus , a Sea^plant, the reft of the Body 
appears to te covered with Scales; they have Fins 
under the Ears, a large Mouth, Teeth of wild 
Beafis, blue Eyes, their Hands and Fingers covered 
with Scales, and Fins inftead of Feet upon the Breaft 
and Belly. But be it Caprice of the Artift, or fome 
Myftery which we know not, we find fome of them 
upon Monuments that hardly refemble the Defcrip- 
tion now given in any one Thing. Such is that 
which was reprefented upon a Freeze found in Bur¬ 
gundy . It has the Head and whole Body of a Man, 
without ib much as one Scale to be feen, except on 
the Thighs, wiiich terminate in two long Fillies 
Tails. He bears a Cloak upon one Arm, and a 
Shell in the Right-hand. He has by him a Mon¬ 
ger, and a Sea-dog lying fquat on the Ground. But 
not to infill on this, moft of thefe Sea Divinities 
were worihipped in Greece *, Paufanias , in particular, 
lays {2) the Nereids had facred Groves and Altars in 

feveral 

■>’) As may be feen in Bcger y Treafure of Brandehur*. 

,i) Her. Art. Poet. (2) In Corini>.\ 
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feveral Places, efpecially upon the Sea-lhores; Wit- 
n efs , fays he, the Nereid Doto, who bad a celebrated 

’temple at Gabala. 

CHAP. VI. 
PROTEUS. 

4 

N OTHING is more celebrated than this Sea- 
God, .and the two greateft Poets of Antiquity 
have vied with one another in drawing his Character. 
Homer { i) in the Difcourfe of Menelaus to Telemachus> 
makes him give an Account, how, when he had 
loll himlelf near a little Ifland belonging to Egypt y 
Eicloica , the Daughter of Proteus appeared to him, 
and adviied him to go and confult her Father, to 
learn from him his Deftiny, giving him however to 
know that he could not gain his End, without bind¬ 
ing him while he was afleep, and holding him faft 
that he might not efcape, whatever Figure he affiim- 
ed, till he had revealed to him his Adventures. 
Menelaus takes with him three of his Companions, 
who furprize Proteus afleep, fall upon him, and with¬ 
out being affrighted at feeing him transformed into 
a Lion, a Dragon, a Leopard, a Boar, Water, Trees, 
£s?r. (till hold him faft in their Arms, till being re¬ 
turned to his former State, they loofe him, and then 
he informs Menelaus of what detained him in Egypt y 
and at the fame Time what he was to do, in order 
to arrive happily in his own Country. 

Virgil, who only changes the perfonages, but in 
the main has faithfully copied his Model, tells us, 
how AriftatiSy upon the Lofs of his Bees, went tq 
confult his Mother Cyrene, who thus addreffes him. 

In the Carpathian Bottom makes abode 
The Shepherd of the Seas , a Prophet , and a God \ 

High o'er the Main in zvatry Pomp he rides , 

His azure Carr and finny Conifers guides: 

Proteus 

(<) Ody{F. 
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Proteus bis Name: To bis PalJenian Pori , 

1 fee from far the weary God refort. 

Him, not alonei we River Gods adore, 

Put aged Nereus hearkens to his Lore. 

With fare Forefighi, and with unerring Doom, 

He fees what is, and was, and is to come. 

Tbis Neptune gave him , when he gave to keep 
His fcaly Flock that graze the wafry Deep. 

Implore bis Ad, for Proteus only knows 
The fecret Caufe, and Cure of all thy Woes. 

But flrjt the wily Wizzard mufi be caught, 

For itnconftraitf d he nothing tells for Naught ; 

Nor is with Prafrs, or Bribes, or Flatl'iy bought. 

Surprize him firft, and with hard Fetters bind ; 

Then all his Frauds will vanifh into Wind. 

I will myfelf conduit thee on thy Woy. 

When next the fouthing Sun inflames the Day : 

When the dry Herbage thirfts for Dews in vain, 

Aid Sheeps in Shades, avoid the parching Plain. 

Then will I lead thee to his fecret Seat * 3 
When weary with his Toyl, and fcorch’d with Heat ; 

The wayward Sire frequents his cool Retreat. 

His Eyes with heavy Slumber overcafl ; 

With Force invade his limbs, and bind him fafl : 

Thus furcly bound, yet be not over bold. 

The flippyry God will tiy io loofe his Hold : 

Aid various Forms ajjitme, to cheat thy Sight ; 

Aid with vain Images of Beafls affright. 

With fcamy Tuffs he feems a briftly Boar, 

Or imitates the Lion's angry Roar ; 

Breaks out in crackling Flames to jhun thy Snares, 

A Dragon hiffes, or a Tyger flares: 

Or with a Wile, thy Caution to betray. 

In fleeting Streams attempts io Jlide away. 

But thou, the more he varies Form, beware, 

To flrain his Fetters with a ftricler Care : 

Till tiring all bis Arts, he turns agen 
To his true Shape, in which he firft was feat. 

Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 4. 

Arifuus 
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Ariftceus exaftly executed the Order of his Mother, 
and learned from Proteus the Manner of repairing 
his Swarms. As the Fable of Proteus is really built 
upon an hillorical Bottom, let us fee what may have 
given rife to it •, though ’tis not cafy to be explained, 
and the Authors who have attempted it, vary as 
much about it, as Proteus himfelf. Firft, the Greeks 
who would have all the Gods and great Men born 
among them, alledged, that Proteus was from Pallenc 
in Thejfaly ; but that the Cruelty of his Children had 
compelled him to leave it and retire into Egypt, and 
upon this feigned that Neptune had faved him j as we 
read in Lycophron (1). They added, that he returned 
fbme Time after •> and this is the Tradition followed 
by Virgil , fince he fays: 


. Patrhimque revifit 

Palknem. 

The two Sons of Proteus called Polygonus and 7 >- 
legonus, put all thole to Death who came to lodge 
with them, after having vanquilhed them at Wreft- 
ling; Hercules after Proteus's Departure, rid the Earth 
of thofe two Tyrants. 

Servius confirms all that we have now laid [a) * but 
this Allegation of the Greeks is a mere Chimera, Pr<?~ 
tcus having been King of Egypt ^ as we fhall prove 
in the fequel. 

Madam Dacier faw very plainly that this Fable in 
Homer was hiftorical, her Words are to this EfFedt 

in 


(0 hi Cajfandra. 

[a) Carpathos, inquit, In fuia eft contra Aigyptum, aquaria* 
Hum Pelagus Carpathian appellatum eft. Hie aliquando regnavit 
Proteus, relica Pallene civitate Theffalia, ad quam tameq rever- 
lus eit poftea: quod oftendit (Virgilius) hoc loco dicens. Patrir,;;-- 
que revifj Pallcncm. Hoc ideo dicit, quia Proteus anteiuam in 
^Egypcusa commigraret, Thracke fuit Incola, ubi habait Uxorem, 
ex qua filiqs Telegonum & Polygcnum, qui cum advenas fecum 
luitiri adigerer.t & exc.uciarcnt, ad poftremum ab Hercule vidi 
& interempd patris nnimtim perculerunt; quapropter tasdio pre- ' 
Centrum return folum vertere coadus, iEgj’ptum petiit. 
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in her Remarks upon the fourth Book of the Odyffey, 
* c The Queftion is, fays fhe, to find out the Reafon 
ct of this Fidion, and what induced Homer to ima- 
€t gine a Sea God capable of all thofe Changes: 

For we muft not think it is a mere Fable, and 
€C that the Poet had no other Aim but to figure 
€c thereby Matter which undergoes all Sorts of 
“ Changes, or to give an Emblem of Friendihip, 
“ which ought never to be firmly depended upon 
tc till it has been tried under all Shapes. Thefe are 
<c but vain Subtiltie?, and Jhallow Dreams ; for as 
“ Strabo has it , His not Homer’j Way to affix to any 
<c Truth tbofe p'odigious Fables. He has applied Fable 
“ to certain Fafts, to give additional Charms to his 
<c Narration , as a Goldfmith adds Gold to Silver. 
“ Fully to unravel the wonderful Myftery of this 
cc Fidion, we muft firfl find out the Truth which is 
“ the Foundation of it, and then we fhall eafily fee 
€c die Fidion under which he has difguifed it accord- 
<c ing to his Cuftom.” 

Let us then feparate the Truth from the Fidion. 
Firft of all, Hiftory informs us that there was at 
Memphis a King named Proteus , who fucceeded to 
Pheron , this is the firft Truth : The fecond, which 
is no lefs certain, is, that Egypt was the Country of 
the moft fkilful Enchanters who wrought the grea- 
teft Prodigies. We fee in Scripture that Pharaoh' s 
Magicians imitated a Part of Mofes's Miracles * 
that by their Enchantment they changed a Rod into 
a Serpent, as that great Servant of God had done •, 
that they converted Water into Blood, and covered 
the whole Land of Egypt with Frogs, as he did. 5 Tis 
therefore probable that Mcnelaus , being at Canopus , 
went to confult one of thefe Enchanters, who dealt 
in Prediction: And this is the Foundation Homer had 
to build his Fable upon, which he applied next to a 
known Name, Proteus , of whom he makes a Sea 
God, gives him Sea Monfters for his Guides, and 
imputes to him all thofe Changes, in Allufion to all 
the Prodigies -wrought by the Enchanters. Here then 

is 
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is the Truth, and the Fable which ferves for a Veil 
to it, plainly unraveled. Eustathius tells us, that 
fome of the Antients were of Opinion, that Proteus 
was a Wonder-worker; and I am furprized that this 
Light did not guide him to the Source of this Truth. 
It will perhaps be faid, that the Magicians we read 
of in Scripture, wrought thofe Prodigies upon exter¬ 
nal Objefts, and that Proteus performed his upon 
himfelf: But befides that Fable does not always deli¬ 
ver Truths, fuch as it found them,is it to be doubted, 
that thofe Magicians who did fo furprizing Things 
out of themfelves, would alfo perform upon their 
own Perfons, Things no lefs wonderful, and exhi- 
bite themfelves under various Shapes, very apt to 
raife Aftonifhment ? Since among the Greeks , who to 
be fure would have been but Novices in the Art to 
the Egyptians , fome were found who wrought Pro¬ 
digies upon themfelves of this Nature. Eufiathius 
quotes the Example of Callifthenes the Phyfician, 
who, whenever he had a mind, appeared all on 
Fire, and Ihewed himfelf under other Forms, which 
aftoniftied the Spectators. 

There' are fome Authors who alledge, that Pro¬ 
teus was a fldlful Orator, who could eafily make thofe 
who converfed with him alter their Sentiments. Lu¬ 
cian afierts, that he was a Comedian extremely fupple, 
a perfeCt Scaramouche, who turned himfelf, as we 
may fay, into all Sorts of Shapes. Heraclides of 
Pontus alledges, the Fable of Proteus comprehends 
the Myftery of the Formation of the World j and hi$ 
Changes that were defigned to teach us, that Matter 
was capable of receiving all Sorts of Forms j and that 
Eidotea , who advifes to bind her Father, is Divine 
Providence, which fixes this Matter to certain Sub¬ 
jects. Others will have it, that Proteus fignifies 
Truth, which lies concealed from thofe who don’t 
apply themfelves to the Study of it. 

But the moft probable Opinion, and what is moft 
common among the Antients, and among the reft, 

Homer 
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Homer (i), Herodotus (2), Diodorus Siculus (5), Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrians lycophrou (5), Ifaacius and fc- 
veral others, is, that Proteus was an ancient King of 
Egypt, who kept his Court at Memphis , and who 
reigned about the Time of the ‘trojan War. What 
Herodotus in particular fays of him is to this Effed •, 
and though the Pafiage I am going to quote from 
him be fomewhat long, yet I thought it deferred to 
be given entire. “ Pheron , King of Egypt had : for 
<c his Succeffor an Inhabitant of Memphis , called in 
tc the Greek Language Proteus , of whom we fee a 

O o * 

4C Temple at this Day in Memphis , which is very 
<c fine and magnificently adorned. It is fituated by 
<c the Temple of Vulcan. , to the South : The Pheni- 
cc dans from Tyros dwell in the Neighbourhood, 
44 and from thence the Place is called the Field of 
cc the Tyrians . There is in this Temple of Proteus a 
“ Chapel dedicated to Venus, liirnamed the Stranger, 
44 whom I conjedure to be Helen , the Daughter of 
Tyndarns, becaufe I have heard that Helen was for 
<£ fome Time Proteus' s Guelt, and that fne had the 
44 Name of the foreign Venus. For there is no 
44 other Part of the Temple that is confecrated to 
u her under that Name. And indeed when I afked 
• c the Priefts what they thought of Helen ^ they told 
44 me, as Paris Alexander was returning to his own 
44 Country, after having carried her off from Sparta, 
4 ' he was driven by Storm upon the Coafls of E°ypt> 
44 and feeing the Tempeft ftill continue, he was 
“ forced to land there at the Mouth of die Nik 
44 which is allied Canopic k, where he made fome 
Stay. There was upon the fiiore a Temple to 
14 Hercules , which is there at this Day, whether if 
41 any Slave retires, to whatever Perfon he belongs, 
44 and takes on the holy Signs that are there, put- 
44 ing liimfelf under the Protedion of that God, he 
44 is not allowed to be taken, and this Privilege has 
44 even remained unviolable to our Time : The 

Slaves 


!»' OJyf L- 4. 

{; } In his Ccjfcndra , 



(4) Strom. 5. 


(3) L. 1. 
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“ Slaves of Paris having heard of the Freedom that 
“ was to be found in this Temple, inftantly return- 
“ ed thither, and falling down upon their Knees 
“ before that God, began to accufe their Mafter, 

“ and to divulge the Rape of Helen , and the Injury 
“ which he* had done to Menelaus. They made 
“ their Complaints in Prefence of the Priefts and 
“ Governor of that Mouth of the Nile, named Tbo- 
“ nis 9 who having heard them out, difpatched a 
“ Meffage to Memphis to bear this News to Proteus , 

“ which was delivered in thefe Terms. There has 
“ juft arrived a Foreigner of the Race of Tnicer 9 
u who has committed an unheard of Crime in Greece . 

“ he has feduced the Wife of his Hoft: He has 
“ carried her off, and with her a vaft deal of Riches. 
u Contrary Winds have driven him upon your 
44 Coafts, whether fhall we let him go with Impu- 
“ nity, or fhall we fpoil him of what he has brought 
44 with him ? Immediately Proteus ordered the Go- 
44 vernour to feize upon this Man he accordingly 
tc obeyed, and brought him before Proteus 9 who, at- 
44 ter he had reproached him bitterly, banifhed him 
u from his Prelence ^ however, being unwilling to 
“ put him to Death, lead he fhould have violated the 
46 Law of Hofpitality, he ordered him to depart out 
44 of his Dominions within three Days, and detained 
“ Helen to give her back to her Hufband.” 

Diodorus Siculus allows alfo that Proteus , whom he 
names Cetes 9 was King of Egypt \ and afferts at the 
fame Time, that whatever the Greeks fabled of his 
various Metamorphofes, the Egyptians faid of their 
King Cetes *, but he differs from Herodotus , in two 
Points: 1. In faying that he afeended the Throne 
after an Interregnum of 150 Years, whereas Herodo¬ 
tus makes him to have reigned immediately after 
Phero . 2. In making him to have been prefent at 
the War of 2 roy y which has induced fome Moderns 
to fay, that he was the fame with c Bthomis , the Father 

of Memnon . 


However 
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However that be, what may have given Rife to 
the Metamorphofes in Virgil and Homer , I take to 
be this. Proteus was a wife and eloquent Prince ; 
and his Precaution whereby he evaded every Danger, 
might ferve him inftead of the prophetick Gift 
which is alcribed to him j for according to Cicero, 
Forefight is a Prophecy. As it was very difficult 
to learn his Secrets, there was no great Impropriety 
in faying, there was no coming at the Knowledge of 
them but by binding him. He was belides exceed¬ 
ing ftately, and feldom appeared in publick : No 
body was permitted to come in his Way; there were 
but a few of the great Lords, whom Homer allego¬ 
rically calls the large Fifties, <puxug y who durft ac¬ 
company him. It was commonly at Noon when he 

went out of his Palace, which the fame Poet calls 

% 

his Cave : He ufed to walk along the Sea-Coaft for 
the Benefit of the cool North-wind, covered perhaps 
with an Unibrello, which he calls a Cloud. Some¬ 
times he appeared in the midft of his Soldiers, as a 
Shepherd in the midft of his Flocks: He knew their 
Number and their Names, and frequently reviewed 
them. Hence the fame Poet fays, he counted his 
Flocks regularly every Day about the Hour of Noon. 
His being quick and lively even to Excefs, might 
juftify the Expreffion of being all Fire *, and then 
from his abfolute Command of his Paffions, he ap¬ 
peared in a Moment after more fmooth and pliant 

than Water. Would it not feem that our two Poets 

defigned by all thefe Strokes to give an allegorical 
Defcription of a King, wife and provident, artful 
and infinuating,and not of a Sea Monfter,or a Came- 
lion, that changed Form and Figure ? Nothing is 
more ufual in the Poets, and even in Scripture, than 
thefe Symbolical Defcriptions that figure the Gha- 
rafter of a Perfon under Terms of Obfcurity. Thus 
the Prophet Ifdiab confiders Nebuchadnezzar as the 
Morning Star •, and Jacob, his Son Judah as a Lion (i), 
which would never bear to be underftood literally. 

In 

(i) Gcnefis is). 
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In like Manner, by this maritime Race, whom 
Virgil^ after Homer , calls Gens hutnida ponti , > tis evi¬ 
dent thofe Poets defigned the Egyptians who lie near 

the Sea ; and by thofe Sea-calves, turpes Phocas , the 
Satrapes of Egypt *, and if they call them Neptune’s 

Flocks, ’tis becaufe a King ought to be the Father 
and Paftor of his Subjefts. Again, it is in the fame 
Senfe that they call Proteus the Son of Neptune , be¬ 
caufe he was powerful by Sea, and Mafter of Car- 
pathia *, whence he himfelf came to be accounted af¬ 
terwards a Sea-god. Perhaps too the equivocal 
Meaning of the Word Cetes> a Name he went un¬ 
der, according to Diodorus y or rather Ketiu, as he is 
named by Perizonius y the Import whereof is a 
Whale or great Fifh, ferved to propagate this Fa¬ 
ble ; and what wonderfully confirms thefe Conjec¬ 
tures, Homer , who is the Author of it, had learned 
it from the Egyptians , who often covered their Hi- 
ftories with ingenious Veils of Allegory and Fi&ion. 

In the mean Time, if we take Diodorus Siculus’s 
Account, there will be lefs Myftery under it than 
we may imagine, fince, according to him, this Fa¬ 
ble was hatched among the Greeks , and was invented 
from a Cuftom that prevailed among the Kings of 
Egypt to wear upon their Heads as a Badge of their 
Strength and Power, the Skin of a Lion, or of a 
Bull, or of a Dragon * fometimes even Branches of 
Trees, Fire, and rich Perfumes; thefe Ornaments 
giving them a Figure in the Eyes of their Subjects, 
and ftriking them with a fuperftitious Awe. 

Proteus left a Son named Remphis, who fucceeded 
him. As for himfelf, he was ranked among the 
Gods; and we have juft now feen what Herodotus 
lays of his Temple. We lhall conclude with fome 
critical Reflections of our Literati. M. Fourmont (a) 
alledges the Greeks formed the Name of Prcteus y 
which they gave to this King, from Phrao or Phro y 
of which they made Prot y with the final eus - y an 

M m Etymology 

♦ 

(a) Critical Reflexions upon the Hiftory of antient Nations, 
f 3. C, io. 
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Etymology no doubt preferable to that of Perizom- 
us, who fays that Prince got the Name of Proteus, 
only bccauic he was choien after an Anarchy. The 
late line this, who has run the Parallel between Mo* 
fes and almoft all the Pagan Gods (i), has not failed 
to compare him to Proteus , maintaining that this 
Fable is founded upon what die Scripture fays of 
Mo/js’s Red. But with that learned Prelate’s good 
Leave* Proteus, whom all Antiquity agrees to have 
lived in the Time of the Trojan War, is pofteri- 
or Lv near 240 Years to the Legiflator of theft- 

• 1 ^ 1 


CHAP. VII. 

Thoms, Saron, Poriutnis, Matuta, Glaucm 

and Emu. 

o 

P liORCrS, or Phorcus, another Sea-god, was, 
if we may believe Hefiod (2), the Son of Poi¬ 
nts and Tara, and had by his Wife Ceto, the Grata, 
whofe Hairs were white at the Moment of their 
Birth (3)*, a phyfical Generation, intimating that 
die Waves whiten when they are ruffled. Homer (4; 
fpcaks of the Cave where Pborcys dwelt, upon which 
Porphyry lias made a learned Commentary, but which 
is reduced to fome mylterious and abftradted No¬ 
tions of Phyfiology. Varro is the only Author who 
has reduced to Hiftory what tliofe Poets fay ; and he 
contends, that Pborcys was a King of Corjica . A 
he loft his Life, and a Part of his Army in a na¬ 
val Battle againft Atlas , thofe who furvived this 
Overthrow, gave out that he had been transformed 
into a Sea-god. 

Saron was looked upon as the particular God of 
the Sailors, and the Greeks , for that Reafon, gave 
him a Name from an Arm of the Sea which is near 

Corinth , 


fi) Dan. Evan5. Pro. 4. (2) In Theog. (3) See tk 
Iliiiory cf ?t'jh {S and ihe Gormans, V. 6. (4) OdyiT. 
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Corinth , or from the Saronick Gulf. This is what 
Ariftides gives us to underftand, when, he fays* 
For th^' don't always dwell in the Sea like Glaucus, An- 
thedon, and Saron. Tis farther probable, that this 
Savon is the fame whom Paufanias ipeaks of (1), and 
who was King of Corinth . “ Althepus , fays he* 
“ fucceeded Saron : The latter, as we are told, built 
« a Temple to Diana Saronis in a Place where the 
“ Waters of the Sea form a Morafs; accordingly 
« they call it the Phebam Morafs. This Prince 
“ was paffionateiy fond of hunting. One Day, as 

“ he was in Chafe of a Stag, he purfued.it to the 
« Sea-coaft, the Stag having thrown himfelf in to 
“ fwim, he plunged in after him, and in the. Keen- 
“ nefs of his Purfuit, was carried infenfibly on till 
u he found himfelf in the deep Sea, where his 
“ Strength being exhaufted, he, unable to ftrug*- 
“ gle longer with, the Waves, was drowhed. His 

“ Body was brought to the facred Grove of Diana, 
“ near this Morafs, and buried in the Court of the 
“ Temple : This Adventure was the Caufe of 
“ changing the Name of the Morafs, which is now 
“ called the Saronick Morafs.” 


Portunus , if we may believe Servius , Porums , or 
prefided over the Sea-ports, as his Name P*lemn >^and 

futaciently intimates. PIis Story is very ta , his Mo _ 
noted, and his fuftName was Melicertus ; ther. 
Atkamas his Father, King of Thebes in . 

Beotia , having turned delirious, flew one of his Sons 
named Lerathus , and Ino the Mother of this young 
Prince, with her other Son Melicertus , threw herfelf 
with him into the Sea: They were both of them 
changed into Sea-gods $ Melicertus under the Name 
of Palemon , and Ino under that of Leucothoe (2). 
The Foundation of this Story is true, and I gave a 
full Explanation in the feventh Volume of the other 

Adventures of this Family. 

■ The Greeks had no fooner performed the Apotheo- 
fis of Ino and Melicertus , than they founded a religi- 


Mm2 


ous 


(4 In Corinth. (2) Ovid. Met. L. 4. Hygih, Sfc 
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ous Worlhip to them, which was received in feveral 
Countries. Melicertus efpecially was worfhipped in 
the Ifiand of Tenedos , where Superftition was carried 
the Length of offering to him their Children in Sa¬ 
crifice. At Corinth Glaucus inftituted the Ifthmian 
Games in honour of him, which being interrupted 
fome Time after, were re-eftablilhed by Thefeus in 
honour of Neptune . 

Pattfanias tells us (1), that in the Temple which 
the Corinthians had confecrated to Neptune , were 
three Altars; one for this God, the other for Leu - 
cotboe, and the third for Palemon: There was alfo, 

adds the fame Author, a low Chapel, the Defcent 
to which was by a fecret Stair, and there Palemon 
was faid to lie concealed, and whoever made a falfe 
Oath in this Place, be he Citizen or Stranger, was 
infiantly punilhed for his Peijury. 

Leiicothoe was alfo worfhipped at Rome, and there 
Ihe had a Temple, whither the Roman Ladies came 
and offered their Vows for their Brothers Children, 
not daring to pray the Goddefs for their own, becaufe 
ihe had been too unhappy in Children. This is 
what we learn from Ovid (a). Female Slaves were 
not permitted to enter into this Temple, or if they 
were found there, they were beat unmercifully. 

As the Nations that received the Worlhip of 
llrange Gods frequently changed their Names,, fo 
bio, whom the Greeks named Leiicothoe , was called 
Matuta by the Romans \ and Melicertus , whom the 
former worfhipped under the Name of Palemon , 
was known at Rome under that of Pcriumnus . We 
have no Figure of this God ;. but Boijjart has pre- 
ferved one to us cf Matuta , under whom we find 
the Words* Mat. Lug. 

Tho’ Homer confiders Fgeon only as a Giant, Ovid 
however fays he was-one of the Sea-gods. Accord¬ 
ing 

*t] In Corinth. C. 2* 

{'0 Aon taincn haric prodHrpe fiia pia mater adoret.- 
Ipfa parum tciix vifa finite parens. 

Fall. L. 6> 
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ing to Hefiod (2), he was the Son of Calus and Ter¬ 
ra. EumeluSy another antient Poet, in his Poem 
of the Titanomachy, makes him the Son of Bon- 
lus and Terra, and fays he dwelt in the Sea, whence 
he aided the Titans. Conon afferts that Neptune van- 
quilhed him, and threw him headlong into the Sea. 
This is moftly all we know of Egeon. 

Among the Sea-gods were likewife ranked Scylla 
and Charybdis ; but what I am to fay of them in the 
Hiflory of Ulyjjes (1) makes it fuperfluous for me to 
ipeak of them here. 

Glaiicus, if we believe Servius (a), was a famous 
Fifherman of the Town of Anthedcn in Beotia, 

who having laid upon the Grafs the Fifties which 
he had catched, perceived them to recover their 
Life and Motion, and throw themfelves into the 
Sea. He made no queftion but there was a peculiar 
Virtue in fome of thofe Herbs; he tailed thereof* 
and was transformed into a Sea-god. Thus Ovid 
and Aufonius relate the Fiftion; but Hiflory lets us 
know that it had no other Foundation but the pecu¬ 
liar Skill of this famous Fifher, as we learn from 
Strabo (3). Philoftratus , in one of his Pi&ures, hav¬ 
ing regard only to the Fidlions of the Poets, thus 
paints Glaucus . His Beard, fays he, is moift 
and white, and his Hair waves upon his Shoulders. 

His Eye-brows are fo thick, and fo near one ano¬ 
ther, that they feem to make but one. His Arms 
are made fit for fwimming, and his Breaft is covered 
with a Sea-weed. The reft of his Body termi¬ 
nates in a Filh, whofe Tail is crooked as far as the 
Reins. 

Antiquity acknowledges three Glaucus's 5 the one 
the Son of Minos , another the Son of Hippolochus , ' 

Mm3 who 

(1) Theog. (2) V. 7. 

(a) Pifcator fuit de Anthedone civitate, qui cum capcos pi fees 
pofuiflfet in littore, & illi, recepto fpiritu, rurfus mare petiifTent, . 

fenfit quarundam herbarum potentiam, quibus conveifus eft in 
Deum marinum, Serv. in 1 Georg. 

( 3 ) Geog. L. 11. 
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who is mentioned in the Iliad, a third firnamed 
the Poniick: This Plurality of Names has introduced 
a great deal of Confiifion into the Genealogy of the 
Glaucus now in queftion. Some Authors give him 
Polybus for his Father, others make him the Son of 
Pborbas , others, in fine, of Neptune ; What we 
may conclude to be more certain, is, that he was a 
fkilfiil Fifher, and, at the fame Time, a very fine 
Swimer. As he uied to remain a long Time under 
Water, he would needs have it believed, for the 
Sake of a Name, that he was then enjoying Inter- 
courfe with the Sea-gods. However, notwithftand- 
ing his Skill in fwiming, he happened to be drown¬ 
ed, as we learn from Pakphatus (1) •, and to do Ho¬ 
nour to his Memory, he was faid to be transformed 
into a Sea-god. The City An-hedon paid him a reli-. 
gious Worlhip, ereded Temples to him, and offer¬ 
ed him Sacrifices. Ovid’s Manner of relating this 
Fidion is very Angular, and I don’t remember to 
have read any thing like it in the Antients. The 
Poets in after Times vented likewife a great Num¬ 
ber of Fidions about him; fome fay it was he who 
ravifhed Ariadne in the Ifland of Naxos, where The* 
feus left her, and that Bacchus , by way of Punifh- 
ment, tied him to a Vine-tree, as we may fee in 
Aihenms (2). According to 'Diodorus Siculus (3), it 
was he appeared to the Argonauts under the Figure 
of a Sea-god, when Orpheus , upon occafion of a 
Temped, made a folemn Vow to the Samothroxian 
Gods. He even foretold them, as we have it in 
Apollonius Rbodius , that Hercules and the two Tynda- 
ridx , Cajlor and Pollux, Ihould one Day be advanced 
to divine Honours. They add further, that in the 
Combat between Incas and the Tyrrhenians, he join¬ 
ed with the Argonauts , and was the only one not 
wounded. Euripides (4), and after him Paufanias 7 
tell us that he was Nereus’s Interpreter, and had the 
Gift of Prophecy. If we may credit Nicander , it 
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was from him that Apollo himfelf learned the Art of 
Prediction. In fine Strabo, herein followed by Phi- 
loflratus in his Picture of Glaucus , will have it that. 
he was transformed into a Triion, and the Portraiture 
oi : him given by the laft of thefe Authors, perfeclly 
refembles the Defcription of that Kind of Monfter. 
From all thefe Fictions, we may conclude that Gian- - 
cus having been drowned, came to be worfhipped as 
a Sea-god, The Place where he perifhed became. 
famous, and Paufanias fpeaking of the City of An-] 
thedon in Beotia , remarks that there was in that City' 
what was called Glaucus’s Leap ; that is to fay, the 
Place whence he had thrown himfelf into the Sea. 

CHAP. VIII. 

% 

Of the Nymphs, Dryads, Hamadryads, Na- 

pacce, Oreades,. 

T HO’ fome of the Divinities named in the Ti¬ 
tle to this Chapter, are in the Clafs of terre- 
ftrial Gods, fuch as the Dryads, the Hamadryads , the 
Oreades , &c. however, as moft of them owe their 
Origin to the Water, I judged it proper not to fe- 
parate them, but range them all among the Gods of 
the Sea. . 

The Nymphs in general were among the Pagans 
the Gods of the Mountains, Woods, Fountains, 
and Rivers ; for which Reafon they got feveral 
Names. Thofe whofe Abode was on the dry 
Land, had the Name of Nymphs in general. The 
Guardians of the Rivers and Fountains were called 
Naiads. Thofe who inhabited the Pools and Marfh.es 
were termed Limniades. Thole who prefided over 
the Groves, Nap<e<e. Thofe who delighted in the 
Woods, Dryads ; or Hamadryads , if they were at¬ 
tached to fome particular Tree; and thefe laft lived 

and died with the Tree. Such as were over the 

* 

M m 4 Mountains, 
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Mountains, were named Ore odes (a) \ and thofe, in 
flier t, who dwelt in the Sea, Nereids . A Kind of 
Sacrifice was wont to be offered to them of Milk^ 

Oil, and Honey 3 and fometimes the Sacrifice was a 
Goat. 

*Tis not eafy to fay, what was the Original of thofe 
Fables that have been delivered about Nymphs ; for 
there is no pofiibility of making all that the Poets 
fay of them mere Allegory. I can never perfuade 
myfelf, that they meant no more by thofe Symbols, 
than to give us an Idea of the Properties of Water 
and fluid Bodies, which are the Principles of the 

Generation of Trees and Plants, and all becaufe the 
Word Nymph comes perhaps from Lymph a, which 
fignifies Wat a '3 nor can I believe this to be Heftod's 
Reafon for making them Ipring from the Sea-foam 
like Vemis ; and of their being called the Mothers of 
the Rivers, the Daughters of the watry Element or 
of the Ocean, and the reft Therefore I take 
the Idea of Nymphs to have come from an ancient 
Opinion that the Souls of the Dead wandered about 
the Tombs where their Bodies were interred, or in 
the Places which they had frequented during their 
Abode in this World 3 this is the Sentiment of Por- 
phrry(i). What makes very much for this Opinion 
is a Remark of Meurfms , that the Greek Word Nymph 
is no other than the Phoenician Word Nephas , which 
imports Soul; and he adds that this Opinion, as 
well as many others of thofe Times, took its Rile 
from the Phoenicians * 

For 

(a) All thefe Names* In Grech, intimated the Places where they 
vended, fee Nod le Comte, L. 5. & 12. They had alfo feveral 
other Names, a*i lomdes, Ijmenides , and a hundred others, which 
they derived either from the Places of their Birth, or rather from 
the Places where they were adored, as they are explained by 
Paufaxzas and Strabo. 

(b) The Learned give feveral Derivations of this Name, 
feme derive it from the Hebrew Word Nouph , flillare , whence the 
Greeks have made their Napaa. See F. Fbomajjin, Led. des Poe- 
:es, c. 2.1. 

(1) De Antir, Nymph, p. 25, 
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For our better underftanding this Notion, we are 
to know, that before the Syltem of the Eliftan Fields 
and Tartarus , an Opinion not much older among the 
Greeks than Orpheus and Homer , the common Be-i 

lief was, either that the Souls hovered about the 
Tombs, or haunted the Gardens and delightful Groves, 
which they had frequented during their Union with 
the Body. Hence thefe Places came to be the Ob- 
lefts even of religious Veneration 3 where it was ufual 
to invoke the Shades that were believed there to 
haunt3 to propitiate them by Vows and Sacrifices, 
that they might vouchlafe to watch over the Flocks 
and Houfes. This is the original of the ancient 
Cuftom of facrificing under green Trees, where the 
wandering Ghofts were thought to take great Delight 3 
a Cuftom formerly obferved by the antient Gauls or 
Celts, who facrificed under the Oaks, in the Celtick 
Language called Deru 3 whence came the Name of 
Dryads, and Hamadryads , or of thofe who inhabited 
the Woods and Trees. 

But what ftill greatly confirms this Opinion is, 
that the Stars and higher Parts of the Univerfe were 
believed to be fo many animated Beings (a)\ and 
this Notion was afterwards extended likewife to the 
Earth, the Groves, the Mountains, the Rivers, to 
all which tutelar Dieties were affigned. This is 
the Original of thofe Divinities 3 but it mult be 
owned, that in later Ages Women of all Sorts, from 
the Lady of Diftinftion to the AmpleShepherdefs 
who had been in any Adventure (c) 9 were denomi¬ 
nated Nymphs. Thus our Poets, faithful Copiers of 
the Reveries of the Antients, frequently' give the 

Name 

• * 

(a) See what we have faid under the feventh Source of Fables, 

V.i. B. i. 

( 1 ) This, we doubt not, is the Rea fen why Horner gives the. 
Names of Nymphs to Phaeiufa and Lampetia , who kept the 
blocks of the Sun in Sicily. 

(c) According to Servius, the Number of the Nymphs was re¬ 
duced to 200. Htftod reckons 300 of them, and I iuppofe it 
was indefinite, coniidering the Number of Perfons who got the 
Name of Nymphs. 
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Name Nymph to the illuftrious Women, who en¬ 
ter into die Subjects of their Poems. In fine, we 
may add wha t Diodorus fays (i), that the Wives of 
the Ailantides were commonly called Nymphs; which 
inclines me to think that tills was the Country where 
the Opinion of the Exiftence of thofe Goddefles took 
its Rife, becaufe the Place where the Souls of He¬ 
roes were faid to dwell after Death, was in the delight- 
fill Gardens of Mauritania Ttngitam ,, or near Mount 
Allas . 

The Pagans did not indeed believe thefe pretended 
Divinities to be immortal; but they were fuppofed 
to be very long-lived (2): Hefiod makes them live 
feveral thoufand Years (3). Plutarch has determined 
their Number to be 9720 Years (a). 

If you alk the Meaning of thofe many Metamor- 
phofes of Perfons transformed to Nymphs, Dryads, 
I reckon when feme Princels was carried off 
at Hunting, or perhaps perilhed in the Woods, the 
ordinary Refource of Flatterers was to fay Diana, or 
fome other friendly Divinity, had transformed her 
into a Nymph. The fame Report was fpread of 
thofe who out of Melancholy retired into the Woods, 
there to deplore their Misfortunes ; for then if they 
died near fome Fountain, it was ulual to fay, they 
were transformed into Nymphs, and upon this fome 
Poem was compofed wherein the Fountain was call¬ 
ed after the Name of the Princels ; as it happened 
to the pretended Egeria , that celebrated Nymph 
whom Numa Pompilius went to confult in the Foreft 
of Aricia . That Prince, in order to perfuade the 
Roman People of the Divinity of that religious Wor- 
ihip which he had a Delign to eftablifli, gave out that 
all the Ceremonies of it w ere dictated to him by a 
Nymph, with whom he feigned to have Intercourfe 
under the Name Egeria . After the Death of their 

King 

(0 h. 3. {2) Paufan. (3} Theogo. 

{a} In his Treatite of the Ceffation of Oracles, where he rea- 
fons pitifully upon this Subject, however People may be willing 
o turn it to Allegory. 
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King, the Romans went in Search of this pretend¬ 
ed Nymph, and having found nothing but a Foun¬ 
tain in the Place whether Numa ufed to retire, and 
where prpbably he was wont to perform fome Hy- 
dromancy, as St. Auguftin alledges, they imagined 
that the Nymph had been transformed into a Foun¬ 
tain. From this Example we may judge of all the 
other Fables that have been delivered about the 

V 

Nymphs or Naiads. 

We {hall fay nothing of the fine Defcription that 
Homer gives of the Grotto of the Nymphs; nor of 
thole Verfes where Horace reprefents to us Bacchus 
infiructing the Nymphs [a ): For the Reader would 
not be fatisfted with the Allegories which fome .Au¬ 
thors make out of them, and far lefs with the im¬ 
pertinent Obfcenity which a ftoick Philofopher with 
all the Air of Gravity and Serioufnefs* has thrown 
out upon the Occafion (i). But to omit nothing of 
Moment upon the Sub]eft, I fhall here fubjoin a 
Lift of Nymphs and Naiads: Their Names in an al¬ 
phabetical Order are thefe; 


Acafta 

Calypfo 

Doxo 

Achna 

_♦ 

Cajinaria 

Dry?no 

Mgeria 

Cere cis 

Dynamns 

/Egle 

Clio 

Eleflra 

Agatete 

Clotho 

Epbyre 

Agave 

Clymcne <■ 

E rece 

Amathia 

Clytia 

E adore 

Ambhithoc 

4 

Corafice 

E uropa 

Ampbinome 

Crejeis 

Envy hi a 

Amphi tas 

Cydippc 

Eurymcnc 

Amphyro 

Cynwdufa. 

Galataa 

Aretbufa 

Cymctboc 

Gralaxaura 

Afia 

Deiopcia 

Glaucis 

Atte 

I)ianajle 

Halia 

Berne 

Dione 

Hippo 

Calianajle 

CaHiroe 

Doris 

Hyalc 

Dofitheca 

Jacra 

w 

% 

H Vidi Bicchum docentcm Nyropto. 
(\) La Mjlbi le Fo;cr in his Hcxai.i . rujl. 

Jqnlra 

■ 

* 

♦ 
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Janira 

Nife 

Sangaris 

Janthe 

Ocyroe 

Spio 

Idoth#a 

Opis 

Styx 

Idyia 

Orithya 

Syrinx 

Laodice 

Panope 

Thalejfa 

Lara 

Panopea 

Thalia 

Leontic dome 

Pajitboe 

Tbero 

Li 

o 

Peloris 

Thefpia 

Limneria 

Perfa 

Thetis 

Lycrjie 

Perfeis 

Tboe 

Ly curias 

Petrea 

Thyca 

Marcia 

Pberufa 

Thyella 

Mehmtha 

Phcloe 

Tbisbe 

Melitc 

P by Hi doc i 

Thor chi a 

Meleboris 

Pith 

Tbyche 

Memnejlhe 

Plexaura 

Tlyyro 

Metis 

Plione 

Uranca 

Mineftra 

Polydora 

Xanto 

Minopenc 

Proto 

Zeitxo 

Memeritis 

Prymno 

Zexo 

Nefo 

Rhodea 


2d if & a 

Sagaritis 



We may remark by the by that fome of theft 
Nymphs are named twice, according to the different 
Manner in which the Poets, from whom Beger has 
taken this Lift, pronounced their Names; and of 
others, we may obferve, are the fame with fome 
the Mufes. 

CHAP. IX. 

# 

Of Eolus and the Winds* 

E OLUS is alfo reckoned amongft the Gods of 
the Sea, becaufe he was believed to be the God 
of Winds and Storms. This Prince, the Son of 
Hippotus , and whofe Merit ranked him among the 
Sons of Jupiter , lived in the Time of the Trojan 
War, and reigned, if we may believe Servius and 
Varroy over the Iflands which were firft called Fid- 
cmion* and afterwards got the Name of Eolian. 

Theft 
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Thefe Iflands feven in Number, lie between Sicily 
and Italy, on the Side of the Promontory of Pelorus , 
as we are told by Diodorus and Pliny. Homer fpeaks 
only of one, which he calls Eolia. , though there is 
none of them that goes by that Name, but he calls 
it from the Name of its King Eolus: It was un¬ 
doubtedly that of Lipara , where there are a great 
many Vulcanos; whence Ariflotle , fpeaking of this 
Ifland, fays, it appears bright in the Night Time 
by Fires. Strabo is of the lame Opinion, and this is 
the Reafon why they fometimes placed here Vulcan's 
Forges j a fable founded upon the Name which the 
Phoenicians gave to that Ifland : Thofe firft Voyagers 
having landed there, and feeing the Fires which broke 
forth from it, named it, as Bochart has remarked, 
Nibaras or Nebras , which lignifies a Flambeau , a 
lighted Fire. 

5 Twas in thefe Hands that Eolus reigned when 
Ulyjfes arrived there. That Prince was renowned for 
Wifdom and Prudence, and Hofpitality to Stran¬ 
gers ; he was ready to afiift them with friendly ad¬ 
vice as to the Dangers of Navigation (1). He applied 
himfelf efpecialiy to obferve the Winds, by viewing 
the Smoak which arofe from the Caves of Lipara , 
as Pliny remarks: He even carried thefe his Obfer- 
vations fo far, by the Help of a little Aftronomy (2), 
and by confidering the ebbing and flowing of the 
Sea, as we are told by Strabo (3), that he frequently 
foretold what Wind would blow for fome Days *, a 
Thing not impofiible to be forefeen, when one finds, 
after long Experience of the Climate, that the Wind 
which prevails one Day, generally continues for 
fome Days after. As he lived at a Time when Na¬ 
vigation was very imperfeft, and when it was very 
difficult for them, if they once departed a* little 
from the Coaft, to return thither and efcape the 
Storm, hence they had frequent Recourfe to him, 
to know what Winds Ihould blow while they were to 
be at Sea. Several Perlons were the better for his 

Advice *, 


(0 Died, Sic. 1 . 5. (2) Ch, j. ($) L. 8. 
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.Advice ; and ]iis Reputation went fo far, that he was 
looked upon as die King of the Winds, their Lord 
and Superintendant (a }. 

The Poets afterwards difguife,this Hiftory by their 
Fictions. Homer, inftead of faying fimply that Ulyf 
fes , who had confultcd that Prince* by not giving 
Credit to his Counfels, and flaying out at Sea longer 
than he ought to have done, .had fuffered a violent 
Storm which deftroycd his Fleet in the View of 
Ithaca. , fays in a figurative Manner, that Eolus had 
fhut up the Winds in a Bag of Goats Leather* and 
had given them to UlyJJes , with exprefs Order not 
to meddle with it till a certain Day. He adds that 
the Companions of UlyJJes , feeing him fail afleep, 
opened the Bag,imagining it contained hisTrealures; 
and that in a Moment the Winds iiTued out with 

Fury, and raifed that horrid Storm in which they 
all perifiied. Virgil again has borrowed his ideas from 
the Greek Poet and further embeliifiied the Subject. 
He fays(i), Juno having a mind to keep Eneas from 
Italy, where flie knew a Settlement was promifed 
him by the Fates, repaired to Eolus into the Hands 
where he kept the Winds Ihut up in a deep Cavern 
(£), that Ihe entreated him to raife a Storm to drive 
Eneas from Italy , and fo forth. In like Manner the 
other Poets fpeakof him: fome of them faid, before 
Eolus took, upon him the Direction of the Winds, 
they made a terrible Devaluation upon the Earth ; 
that they had feparated Sicily from the firm Land j 

that 


ia) 


Hie vallo Rex JE olus antro 
Luchntcs ventos, tempeftateloue fo nor ns 
Iir.perio premie, ac vinciis & carcere fitendt. 

Virg JEn. I i. 

Hor.eri fays much the lame. 

(i) En. I. r. 

(Jj) Scn’ca rallies Virgil for having Unit up the Winds in s 
Care, fince they are only Winds by their impetuous Motion; but 
this Critidfm falis to the Ground of itfelf, fince the Winds ard 


wants 


is but a Question about a Word. 
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* 

that a Tempeft of old had opened that famous Inlet 
of the Ocean into the Mediterranean, which we all 
the Streights of Gibraltar , &c. 

We muft not however imagine that this Circum¬ 
stance of the Winds fliut up in a Bag contains fome 
hidden Myftery : The Mythologifts indeed (a) have 
made feveral Difcoveries therein about the Nature 
of the Winds, which would be admirable if the 
Authors of this Fable had ever thought of them. 
We may reckon Homer in this Fiftion is alluding to 
fome antient Cuftom, like that which is ftill uled 
in Lapland , where you meet with feveral Seamen 
who fell the Winds to thofe that embark, and pro- 
mife for a certain Sum of Money, to imprifon thofe 
that might moleft their Voyage. J Tis probable that 
the Antients had fome fuch Practice among them ; 
which had given Rife to this Fidlion of Winds fliut 

up in a Bag. 

Eratosthenes had not confidered this Cirrumftance 
of the Fable in fo ferious a Light, when he faid, 
he would undertake to Jhew all the Places which Ulyf- 
fes had feen in his Voyages , when any one would find 
out the Per fin who had jewed up the Bag wherein the 
Winds were inclofed. This is a Piece of facetious Rail¬ 
lery, but the Force of it is quite broke by Polybius, 
who maintains, as has been feveral Times faid of 
Fables in general, that the Subftance of Ulyjjes' s 
Voyage is true; but that Homer had interfperfed 
them with Poetical Fiftions and phyfical Allegories. 
I take this, for Example, to be the Cafe as to what 
the Poet fays of the twelve Children of Eolus, fix 
Sons and fix Daughters, who were married to one 
another: For if we underftand not this Article lite¬ 
rally, as Diodorus has done ( 1 ), we may fuppofe he 
meant the twelve principal Winds, that often unite 
their Eorces together in Hurricanes. 

But now' that we are upon the Chapter of Winds, 
we Ihall remark, that Pagan Superftition went the 

length 


(a) See Natal, Hi t, cf Eolm. 

(*)• L. 5. 
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length of adoring them as Divinities : Sacrifices 
were offered to them upon undertaking a Voyage, as 

we learn from feverai Authors (a). Ovid mentions 

the Temple which Scipio erefted to the Tempefts; 

Auguftus y according to Seneca { 1), built a Temple 
in the Gauls to the Wind Cyrcius ; and Virgil fays, 
Eneas facrificed to the Zephirs a white Sheep : Pc- 
cudem Zepbyris felicibus albam \ where ’tis proper to 
remark tlut the Greeks , in the Worlhip which they ' 
paid to the Winds, and in the Fable of Eoliis-> whom 

they made their Sovereign, had only imitated the 
oriental Nations, efpecially the Perjians y who, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus (2), afcribed a religious Wor- 
fhip to thofe bluftering Divinities; and to this Cu- 
ftom the Author of the Book of Wifdom is allud¬ 
ing, when he reckons among the Divinities of the 
Gentiles , the Air and the JVinds: Ant ventum y ant cele- 

rem aerem deos put averint (3); and that at a Time 
when probably the Fables of the Greeks upon this 
Subject had not yet paffed into the Eaft. 

To return to the Hiftory of Eolus, ’tis not amifs 
that we explain a Circumftance which Homer re¬ 
lates (4) of the Ifland of Upara y where he reigned. 
That Poet fays the Palace of Eolus refounded daily' 
with Acclamations of Joy, and that there harmoni¬ 
ous Sounds were to be heard : For ’tis probable that 
this is founded upon the Wonders that were reported 
concerning that 1(1 and. In one of the [even IJlands of 
Eclus, fays Ariftotle (5), we are told that there is it 
Icmb concerning which ftrange Prodigies are related — 
We are effured that a Noife of Brums, and Cymbals is 
there to be heard together with hud Acclamations , &c. 

o ' 

a Tis eafy to fee that what had given Rife to this, is, 
the Noife made by the Fire pent up in the Caverns 
of that Ifiand ; and confequently Homer alludes to 
the antient Name of the Eland*, which was called 

the 

4 


(a) .Tres Eryci vitulos, & tempeftatibu: agnam 
Ccedere - - - - jubet. lin* 1. 


(r) Qri. nat. 1 . 5. C. 17. 


[ 2 ) L. i. 


(4} OdylT. 1 . 10. (5} Lib. dz Incredibil. 


[}) Wild, c, 3. 
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Meligornis , as we learn from Callimachus ( i). tiia- 
m, fays he, went in queji of the Cyclops, and found 

them in the IJland of Lipara (this is the Name it has at 

prefent ; hut then it was called Meligornis) (Sc. Bo- 
chart has very well remarked (2), that this fubterra- 
neous Noife, which we have been now fpeaking of, 
had given Occafion to call the Ifland by this laft 
Name, fince in the Phenician Language, Meloginin, 
or Menagginin, fignifies the Ifland of thofe who play 
upon Inftruments. The fame Author derives alfo 
very happily from the fame Language the Origin of 
the Name Eolus , and of this whole Fable, which 
had, no doubt, been written by the Phenicians ; and 
’tis probable that the Greeks finding in it the Word 
Aol, which, in that Language, like Aella in Greeks 
fignifies a Storm ; and having perhaps read in the 
fame Annals the Word Aolin, that is to fay, the King 
of Winds and Storms, formed thereof, after Ho¬ 
mer, the proper Name of a Man whom they called 
Eolus. 

But with Deference to the'Authors of thefe Conjee* 
tures, I cannot be of their Mind. The Prince, 
whofe Hiftory I have now given, was really named 
Eolus, and defeended from the antient King of this 
Name, who was the Son of Deucalion, whofe De- 
feendants, after having given many Kings to Greece, 
fent feveral Colonies into the LeJJer Afia , whofe 

Coafts they peopled, and parted from thence into 
Italy ■, and of this laft Transmigration Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus thus fpeaks (%); Mimas, the Son of Eolus, 
reigned in a Part of Ibejaly : His Son Hippotus, who 
fucceeded him, was Father to Eolus II. and he again 
of Arne, who gave her Name to the Capital of 
his Kingdom. This Princefs having fuffered her 

Gallant to debauch her, was fold by her Father to a 
Merchant of Metapontus , who brought her into Ita¬ 
ly, where lhe was delivered in a little Time after of 
two Sons, who were adopted by their Matter. Hav¬ 
ing after this been guilty of Murder, they were ba- 

N n nifhed 

(i) Hymn to Diana, (2) Chap. L, 4. (3) L 1. 
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4 ♦ 

niflied from Mefapontus. _ Eolus repaired to Liparus, 
the Son of Aufon who reigned over the Liparrn 
Iflands, whofe Daughter he married, and fucceeded 
him after his Death. Eolus had feverai Children: 
Afiiochus the eldeft reigned over the fame Iflands 

which were called EoUan y from the Name of their 

♦ ^ # • * 

Father. Jocaftes fettled in the Confines of Rheggio j 
Xuthus 7 AndrockuSy Pheremon and Agathyrfus , reign¬ 
ed in feverai Parts of Sicily > and their Defendants 
dwelt there till a Colony was fent thither by the 
Dorians. All thefe Circumftances we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus (i), Strabo (2) and Euftathius (3). 

The Winds, as we have faid, were alfo created 
Divinities ; and tho T Antiquity has tranfmitted to us 
little or nothing about the Worfhip was paid to 
them, we learn however from Paufanias (4), “ That 
c6 at the Foot of a Mountain, near Afopus , was to 
cc be feen an Altar confecrated to the Winds, to 

“ whom, fays he, on a certain Night of the Year, 

GC a Prieft offers Sacrifices, and there about four 

0 

cc Trenches performs fome fccret Ceremonies of 
“ an odd Nature, in order to appeafe their Fury. 
<c The fame Prieft during the Ceremony lings fome 
" magical Verfes, which, they fay, Medea made 
“ ufe of in her Inchantments.” There were alfo 
difcovered fome Years ago, near Nettuno in Italy , an 
Altar confecrated to the fame Divinities, with this 
Infcription; As'a Ventorum. Hercdotus (5) and Stra¬ 
bo allure us, that the antient Perfians facrificed to 
the Winds *, and confequently it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed that they were looked upon as Divinities, fince 
Sacrifice is the leaft ambiguous Mark of the Kind 
of Worfhip called Latria. Vitruvius fpeaks of that ce¬ 
lebrated Tower of the Winds which was at Athens , 
whereof M. Spon , wha difcovered it, has given a 
Draught, and has deferibed it in the fecond Volume 
of his Travels thro Greece (6J. On this Tower were 

to 


dJ 

fey. 

5 . 76. 


L. 9. (2) L. 1 
(4) In Corinth. 


(3) Upon the feventh of the Odyf- 
(5) L. 1. * dsspw. (6) 1 A 
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to be feen the eight principal Winds reprefented 

with their Names j but nothing can be concluded 
from this Monument for the Worihip paid to the 
Winds; Vii'ruvius fytdks of it only as a Angular 
Piece of Architecture. 

This is the Subftance of what may be inferred 
from the few Monuments we .have extant* concern¬ 
ing the Manner of > reprefenting the Winds. Upon 
the Tower which we have been (peaking .of, the 
eight principal ones are reprefented like young Men 
with Wings, whereof one feems to be.blowing,, the 
other to be pouring'Water from a Pitcher, &c. In 
a Manufcript of M. de Peyrefc , preferved in the Li¬ 
brary of S. Vittor^ is to be feen a Bas-relief repre- 
fenting fome Divinities, with the Signs of the Zo T 
diack , and a Wind blowing with a Satyr’s Ears, and 
two Wings upon the Forehead like Mercury. In 
fine, the Wind which was by the Altar of NettunOj 
is blowing into a Shell-trumpet much after the Man¬ 
ner of a Triton. 


C H A P. X 


Of the SirenSi 


_ _ % • i , 

W E all know that the Poets reprefent the Si¬ 
rens as beautiful Women, who inhabited 
keep Rocks upon the Sea-lhore, whither having al¬ 
lured Pafiengers by the Sweetnefs of their Mufick, 
they put them to Death. Some will have them to 
be the Daughters of the River Achelous , and.of the 
Nymph Calliope ; others alledge that they fprang from 
the Blood of the Wound which Hercules gave the 
God of that River, by pulling out one of his Horns. 
Their Number is not determined. Homer reckons 
only two of them, others allow five ; namely, Leu* 
f °fi a > Ligia , Parthenope , Aglaphon and Mopfe 5 others,’ 
in fhort, admit only the three firft of thefe now 

Mentioned (1). 

N n z • Several 

(*) Serv. in L. 5. JBn. 
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Several Fables are delivered about them: Ovid 
fays they accompanied Proferpitie when fhe was car¬ 
ried off, and that the Gods granted them Wings to 
go in queft of that Princefs (a). ’Tis added, that 
in defpair of hearing any Account of her, they fet¬ 
tled at length upon thofe Rocks, where their Em¬ 
ployment was to deftroy thofe whom they allured 
thither. 

Homer (i), who places the Sirens in the midft of 
a Meadow drenched in Blood from the Carnage of 
thofe whom they had deftroyed (b), tells us Fate had 
permitted them to reign till fome Perfon ihould 

over-reach them ; that the wife UlyJJes was he who 
accompliihed their Deftiny, having efcaped their 
Snares by flopping the Ears of his Companions with 
Wax, and caufing himfelf to be fattened to the 
Maft of his Ship ; which, he adds, plunged them 
into fuch Defpair, that they drowned themfelves in 
the Sea, where they were transformed into Fifhes 
from the Wafte downward. With regard to thefe 
two Opinions of Homer and Virgil, to mention it by 
the By, a Queftion arofe fome Years ago, whether 
the Sirens were confidered by the Poets as Filhes, or 
as Fowls. An illuftrious Prelate (2) thought to de¬ 
cide the Matter by faying, before their Me- 
tamorphofis, that is to fay, before they threw them¬ 
felves into the Sea, they were looked upon as Fowls, 
becaufe of the Wings which the Gods had given 

them; 

(a) An quia cum legeret flores Proferpina vernos, 

De numero comitum mills Sirenes eratis ? 

Qiam poftquam toto fruftra quasliftis in orbe, 

Proiinus ut veffram fentirent asquora curam, 

Pofle fuper flaftus alarum infiftere remis 
Optaftis; fadlefque Decs habuillis. Sc artus 

Vidikis veiiros fubitis flavefcere pennis. 

Met. L. 6. 

(1) OdylT. L. 11. 

(b) Virgil places them on Rocks furroanded with dead Men* 
Bones. 

Jamque adeo icopnlos Siienum addufta fubibat, 
i^imales quondam, multormnque offibus albos. 

JEn. L. <5. 

(2) Huai in. 
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them; but that they are to be reckoned from that 
Time among the Divinities of the Sea. 

He ought to have added, that we are to confi- 
der the Sirens in three Periods of Time. Firft, 
they were beautiful Virgins, Nymphs who had no¬ 
thing monftrous; thus they were when they accom¬ 
panied Proferpine , and gathered Flowers with her in 
the Meadows of Enna : 

4 

- - Cum legeret flares Proferpina verms , 

De numero comitum mift<£ Sirenes eratis. 

And that after having fought for that Princefs by 

Land without finding her, they demanded Wings 
from the Gods to fly over the Seas: 

Protinus ut vejlram fentirent aquora curam, 

Poffe fuper JluRus alarum injiftere remis 
Optaftis 

Which was accordingly granted them: 

- - - Facilefque Deos babuijiis , 6s? artus 
Vidiftis veftros fubitis fiavefcere pennis: 

From that Time we are to confider them as Fowls 

with Virgins Faces: 

- - - Cum virginis ora geratis. 

Lajlly , From the Moment that they threw them- 
felves into the Sea, in defpair for Ulyjfes's, having got 
the better of them, we are td confider them as Fifties 
and Divinities of the Sea. 

However, not to diffemble, I am of Opinion that 
Huetius was miftaken, and that Antiquity never 
looked upon the Sirens to be Fifties •, neither Homer, 
who defcribes them only under the the Figure of 
voluptuous Women; nor Virgil , nor Servius his 

N n 3 Com- 
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Commentator; nor Ovid, who thus defcribes them; 


Vobis , Acheloides, unde 


? 


Plum, pedefqiie avium, cum virginis ora geratis! 


Nor any other of the Antients, that I know of, had 
ever that Idea of them ; and when Homer fays, De- 
fpair for having been baffled by UlyJJes, induced them 
to drown thcmfeJves in the Sea, he fpeaks nothing 
of their Mctamorphofis into Fillies: ’Twas the 
Painters, the Sculptors, and the Relations of Tra¬ 
vellers concerning the Siren-filh, that gave a Han¬ 
dle to reprefent the poetical Sirens under that Figure, 
We likewife find them upon antient Medals, with 
the Feet of a Cock or of a Sparrow (a), and of feve- 
ral other Figures (b). 

If, after all thefe Difquifitions, we would trace 
this Fable to its Source, Strvins will inform us that 
it derived its Origin from certain Princefies who 
reigned of old upon the Coafts of the Pufcan See, 
near Peloms and Capres, or in three final] Wands of 
Sicily, which Ariftotle calls the Kies of the Sirens. 
Thefe petty Queens were very debauched, and by 
their Charms allured Strangers, who were ruined in 
their Court by Pleafure and Prodigality. This is, no 
doubt, the Foundation of all that Homer fays of th 
Sirens (i), that they bewitch thofe who are fo ini 


o 


prudent as to come near them and liften to their 
Songs ; that they detain them in a capacious Mea¬ 
dow, where nothing is to be feen but Heaps of Bones 
and Carcafes which lie withering, in the Sun. None 
that vifit them once, adds the Poet, ever return to 
receive the Embraces and joyful Congratulations of 
their Wives and Children ; all who doat upon their 
Charms are doomed to perifh. 

What 


(/?) See the Treatife upon this Subjcft by the She 
[b) Ovid/ L. Elcan. L. 7. Servius in ./Eneid. 
Idol. L. 3. and the Abbe Si wifi, loc.-cit. 

(1) Ody/T. L. 12. 
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What Solomon fays (i) of the Miferies to which 
thofe are expofed who abandon themfelves to fen- 
fual Pleafure, exceedingly juftifies the Idea given us 
of the Sirens by the Greek Poet, and by Virgil's Com¬ 
mentator. “ Thofe fooliih Women, fays the wife 
c£ King) call Paffengers who go right on their Way. 
<c Whofo is Ample, fay they, let him turn in hi- 
“ ther: Stolen Waters (that is Jlolen Pleafures) are 
“ fweet, and Bread eaten in fee ret is moft pleafant: 
cc The Fools know not that Giants are there, and 
cc that her Guefts are in the Depths of Hell.” 

However natural the Explication is which Serums 
gives of the Fable of the Sirens , there are Authors of 
Opinion that it has no other Foundation but the 
equivocal Meaning of the Greek Word Syrein, which 
fignifies to draw to onesfelf, or Syr a, a Chain ; or, 
according to Bochart , from the Hebrew Word Sir, 
which imports a Song, or Hymn, whence has been 
compofed the Name of Sirens, as you would fay 
f aging Women. 

May not I alledge, in order to reconcile thefe Au¬ 
thors, that there were really lewd Princeffes who 
dwelt upon the Sea-coafts, and who gave Rife to all 
thefe Fables •, but that the. Name of Sirens was only 
given them in latter Times, becaufe they who found 
in the antient Language the Word Sir , or Syrein, 
which marked their Charafter, took it for their 
Name ? And when it is faid that they were the 
Daughters of the River Achelous , the Meaning is, 
that the Hie of Paphos, whence thofe Virgins are faid 
to have departed when they came and fettled at Ca - 
pre<e, is at the Mouth of that River. 

As to the Time when they lived, Ovid informs us 
it was in the Time of Proferpine , and that they ac¬ 
companied that Princefs in the Meadows of Mount 
Etna, where here Rape was committed. Homer 
makes them live in the Time of Ulyjjes, after the 
War 'of Troy ; and I reckon thefe various Opinions 
may be reconciled by faying that they lived not all 

N n 4 at 
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at the fame Time, but after one another; that their 
Reign continued to the Time of Ufyjfes, who perhaps 
put to Death the laft Princefs of that Ifland. We 
need not be furprifed that the Poets have put toge¬ 
ther, in one continued Relation, all that concerned 
the Sirens: This is not the firft Time that they have 
brought nearer, or removed farther, by many Ages, 
the Events of fabulous Times * and this I take to be 
a better Solution, than to fay that Homer , by the 
magnificent Fable of the Sirens, had no other View 
but merely to teach us that his Heroe avoided the 
Charms of Pleafure, he whom he makes to flay fe- 
ven Years with Calypfo , and to be captivated with 
Circe's Charms. I mult not however omit the Oph 
nion of an antient Author ( i) who takes the Fable 
of the Sirens to have arifen from what was obferved 
near the Promontories either of Sorentum, or Ca- 
pre<e y where was heard a Kind of harmonious Noife 
occafioned by the breaking of the Waves againft the 
Rocks, among which they are pent up, by Means 
whereof, Paffcngers were drawn in thither, and 
fometimes fuffered Shipwreck * where we may ob* 
ferve, that this Circumftance contributed perhaps 
not a little to embellifli the Fable; at leaft fuch a 
Kind of Harmony, tho* much more difagreeable, 
contributed to that o {Cbaryidis and Scylla, as fhall be 
laid elfewhere (2). 

But what fhall we fay to the Relations of Fifh- 
ers, informing us that they have fometimes found 
Sirens in the Sea much like thofe Piftures of them 
which the Painters give, and which they have 
brought to the Courts of Princes ? As to that I 
anfwer, that fometimes Monfters have been found 
in the Sea, that had a Figure pretty much refem- 
bling that of a Woman, with a Fifh’s Tail, but ve* 

ry black and covered with Scales, which yet bore no 
Refemblance either to the Sirens or Tritons of the 

Poets 5, 


(j) Archlp. V. Nat, L. 5. (2) Hiilcry of Uhjfes. 
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Poets; and we may reckon all thefe pretended Mon r 
fters. Satyrs, Nymphs, Sirens, tic. wherewith the 
Relations of Travellers are full, never to have ex- 
ifted but in what Rabelais calls the Country of Ta- 

piftry. 

If I be farther afked what the holy Man Job un- 
derftood (a), by faying he mourned for his Af- 
fliftion with the Voice of Sirens ? I prefume he had 
an Eye to certain Birds, which, according to Pliny, 
(1) lulled Paffengers afleep by the Sweetnefs of their 
Mufick j and as thefe Birds frequented the Defarts, 
the Holy Man defigned to exprefs by them the 
doleful Solitude to which he was reduced: Sicut paf- 
fer folitarius in tefto. 

Some of the Scripture Interpreters are of Opini¬ 
on that the Prophet Ifaiab (2) had alfo the Sirens in 
his Eye, when he foretels that Jerufakm Ihould be 
inhabited by Monfters that were to have the upper 
Part of their Body like a beautiful Woman, and 
the Feet and Tail of an Afs j at leaft it was this 
Notion had given a Handle to the antient Architeft 
who built the Church of Notre-Dame at Paris , to 
have engraved upon one of the Porticoes a Siren 
with the Body of a Woman, and the Feet and Tail 
of that Animal .(3). The Septuagint, I own, and 

after them S. Jerom , have tranflated the Word 5 Va¬ 
nin whicli the Prophet has made ufe of, by that of 
Sirens j but ’tis plain Ifaiah defigned in that Place 
only to figure the Solitude to which Jerufakm was 
one Day to be reduced, by foretelling that the 
very Monfters fliould lodge there; nor has he any 
Allufion to the Fable of the Sirens, any more than 
the Prophet Jeremiah to the Lamia (b), who 

are 


{a) Faftus fum frater Sirenum, & fodalis pafferum. Job cap. 
30. v. 29 

(1) L. io. c. 49. (2) C. 3. v. ult. (3) Nicaife Loc. cit. 

(b) Phihflratus in vita Apol. fays the Lamia; had the Face as 
it were of a Woman, and a very white Neck, which' they ex- 

pofed 


I 
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are faid to have difplayed their Bofoms to Paflengers, 
to entice and devour them," and were really' a 
Kind of Dragons 'that lay concealed in Bufhes, 
where they devoured the- Paflengers' that: came 
near them, 

* - * x ' { 

. - ' I 

* 

pofed to PaiTengers in order to attratt and then devour them'. The 
Name of Lamia is thought to come from Lamor , which fignife 
a Rofe-tree, or from laniare, to devour; or;rather from the Arahicl 
VfoT& Lanama, which, according to Bocbart, fignifies the fame 
Thing. There was once a Lamia Jupiter's Miitrefs, whole 
Children Juno deftroyed : She turned fo delirious, as to deftroy 
all that came in her Way. 
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HI E antferit Eagan World was not 'content 
with filling Heaven and the Sea with'Gods 
•• and Goddeflcs, they alfo peopled the Earth 
with them. ! The-Earth itfelf was a Divinity, 1 and 
all its Parts Iiad their particular Deities ; thus the* 
Woods had their Dryads, their Hama-dryads, their 
Satyrs, &?<:. the Mountains their Oreades *, the Corns, 
the Gardens, the Fields, a Multitude of particular 
Gods who prefided over them, and watched for the 
Prefervation of die Fruits; the Houfes, their Lares 


and Penates, and each of thefe Gods had his pro¬ 
per Fundiions, his Honours and-Worfhip. *Tis 
true, mofi of thefe Divinities were only phyfical 
Beings, which owed their Original to Fear or Ne- 
ceffity ; it cannot however be denied that fome of 

them may be reckoned animated Gods : Thefe 
were illuftrious Men, who diftinguilhed themfelves, 

either in the Culture of the Fields and Gardens, or 

» * . * * 

by 

i 
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by fome ufeful Invention in Huibandry, for which 

they received Deification. 

Farther thofe Gods of the Earth and of the Coun- 

ft # 

try were not all of the Number of thofe whom 
Ovid calls the Commonalty of tie Gods , fome of them 
were of the firft Order. Varro, who invokes them 
in the Beaming of his Work of the Country Life, 
fays, there were twelve of them, whom he calls Con - 
fentes , different from thofe twelve great Gods of 
Counfel, whom we have lpoke of in the firft Vo¬ 
lume. Firft Jupiter and ‘Terra, the one the Father and 
the other the Mother. 2. The Sun and Moon, that 
are fo. much, regarded in Seed-time, and that have 
a great Influence upon the Fruits of the Field, and 
upon the Haiveft. 3. Ceres and Bacchus , whofe 
Produfiions are fo neceflary to Life. 4. Robigus 
and Flora that prevent what is pernicious to the 
Earth, and make them flourifh and ripen in Seafon. 
5. Minerva and Venus , of whom one had the Care 

of the Olives, and the other of the Gardens. 6 . 
The Water and Bonus-Eventus, becaufe without Wa¬ 
ter the Earth remains parched, and has no good 
Succefs in its Produ&ions, either produces no Har- 
veft at all, or but a bad one. 

Virgil in the Beginning of his Georgicks , makes 
much the fame Invocation, and feems to have copied 
Varro : 

Lights of the World! Ye brigbte/l Orbs on high! 
That lead the Jliding Year around the Shy: 

Bacchus and foff ring Ceres, beav'nly Pair , 

If for Chaonian Mafi the finning Ear 
Firft did the Earth by your kind Gift produce , 

And mix'd with cryfial Streams the Clutter's Juice 
And you blett Powers, fiill prefent to the S wain , 

Hither ye Fawns, and you the Dryad train. 

Your Gifts I fing: And Thou * whofe Trident’* Force 
Firfi clave the Earth , and raifed the neighing Horfe : 
And thou the Guardian of the Sylvan ToiI>f 
Whofe full three hundred Steers graze C^aV Ifle: 

* Nepal ne. + Arifheas. shid 
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And Pan, if thy Arcadia he thy Care , 

Hither thou Guardian of the Flock repair : 

Minerva, for by you the Olives flow ; 

And you,, fair Youth, the Founder of the Plough ; || 

And you, Sylvanus, with your Cyprefs Bough. 

Come all ye Gods, and Goddejfes that hear 
the fuppliant Swain, and make the Fields your Care; 
Tou who the Bloom of feedlefs Fruits fuSlain, 

And you who on the fown fend down the kindly Rain, he. 

Efiay on the Georgicks. 



Such is the general Idea we are to have of the 
Gods of the Earth: Let us begin with the Genius 
who was thought to animate it. 


C H A P. I. 
DEMOGORGON. 

W E have Reafon to place Demogorgon at the 

Head of the terreftrial Divinities, fince he 
was the Genius of the Earth, as his Name im¬ 
ports (a). Boccace, in his Genealogy of the Gods (i), 
fpeaks of him upon the Authority of ‘Theodontion, 
who had himfelf copied Prenapides, and what he 
fays of him amounts to this. Demogorgon was a 
flovenly old Man, overgrown with Filth, pale and 
disfigured, who had his Dwelling in the Heart of 
the Earth. His Companions were Eternity and Chaos j 
growing weary, they add, of this difmal Solitude, 
he made a little boul to fit upon, and having raifed 
himfelf into the Air, encompaffed the Earth, and 
fo formed the Heavens. Having accidentally pafied 
over the Acroceraunian (b) Mountains, he fetched 

from 


II Triptolemus. 

(«) This Name is compofed of two Greek Words, and 

yuryuf ; Genius or Intelligence of the Earth . 

(i) L. i. 

(b) A Word fignifying Thunderf ruck. The Top of thefe 
Mountains fometimes fent forth Flames ; which 5s fufficient for 
explaining the Circumftances of the Fab!*- 
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from thence the burning Matter, which he fent to 
Heaven to enlighten the World, and thus formed 
the Sun, which he gave in Marriage to the Earth, 
whence were bom Tartarus and the Night, &c. 

The Authors now quoted give Demogorgori. feveral 
Children, and Boccace has deduced their Genealogy. 
The firft of his Children* was jarring Difcord . De- 
mogcrgon, faid Pronapides , vexed in the Bottom of 
his Cave with the Pains that Chaos felt, opened her 
Womb and took from thence Difcord , who left the 
Bottom of the Earth, to come and dwell upon the 
Surface. In like Manner he took from thence Par, 
who is his fecond Son, and then the three Par 
C£, Clotho , Lacbejis , and Airopos ; next Heaven , 
Pitho , and the Earth , who was his eighth Child. 
The Earth thereafter had feveral other Children, 
whofe Father was not known ; namely the Night, 
Tartarus , Pharca , Tages, and AnUus. The ninth of 
Demogorgon’s Children was Erebus who had a nume¬ 
rous Offspring; but I am afhamed to relate fucli wild 
Dreams. 

’Tis eafy to conceive that this is only a phyfical 
Fable, a particular Theogony, under Mafic whereof 

the Antients have wrapped up in a very grofs Man¬ 
ner the Myftery of the Creation of the World, 
which they had learned from fome lame Tradition. 
This or fome thing like it I take to be the Manner 
in which this Fable was introduced. The Ar¬ 
cadians feeing the Earth of itfelf bring forth 
Flowers and Fruits, form Fountains, Streams, and 
Rivers fend forth frequently Fire and Flames,- and 
liable to Cbnvulfions, imagined that lhe was ani¬ 
mated, and gave the Name of Demgorgon to the 
Divinity that preiided over her. So great was their 
Veneration for this terrible Name, that it was not 
allowable to mention it; and we may reckon what 
Lucan (i) and Statius (2) fay of the God whom ’tis 
not lawful to name, is to fe explained of Eernogor 
gen. 
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?Tis probable the Philofophers meant no more by 
this Divinity, than that vegetative Principle which 
gives Life to the Plants ("«) ; but the vulgar fan¬ 
cied it was a real God who refided in the Bowels of 
the Earth, to whom they offered Sacrifices, efpe?. 
dally in Arcadia. We muft not forget however 
what was the Opinion of fome Authors, that De~ 
wgorgon had been a Magician fo fkilful in his Art,' 
that he had Ghofts and aerial Spirits under his Com¬ 
mand, made them abfolutely fubjeft to his Will, 
and feverely punifhed thofe of them who did not 
execute his Orders. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Earth adored under different Names '. 


T HE Earth was one of the chief and moft an- 
tient Divinities of the Pagan World, and 
there were few idolatrous Nations that did not pay 
her a religious Worfhip : What is more Angular in • 
this Cafe, the Philofophers were, or at leaft affefted 
to be of the fame way of thinking with the Po¬ 
pulace. Plato, in his Timm and de Legihus, fays, 
the World, the Heavens, the Stars, and the Earth 
are fo many Divinities; Heraclides of Pontus, his 
Difciple, not to mention others, reckons the Earth 
alfo among the Gods, as to which you may confult 
Cicero in his firft Book of the Nature of the Gods. 
The Earth we know had feveral Names: The moft 
antient of all is that of Tcteea mentioned by Sancho- 
niathon , Diodorus , and feveral other Antients. This 
Name, as has been faid in the Hiftory of the Titan 
Princes who were her Sons, fignifies Clay , or Earth, 
and confequently was very fuitable to her, as well 
as that of Uranus to her Hufband, which fignified 


Heaven : And as the Pagans know nothing next to 

the 


(a) Spiritus intus alit, totamque infufa per artus 

Mens .agitac molem. 


Virg x Gdorg. 1. 2 . 
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the Chaos , older than the Heavens and the Earth, 
we may conclude that thefe were their two firft 
Divinities. Another Name of the Earth was that 
of Rhea, the Wife of Cbronus or Saturn , a younger 
Goddefs by one Generation than though 

frequently confounded with Diam, Ceres , and Pro • 
ferpine, with this Diftin&ion however, that Diana 

was taken for the upper Hemifphere of the Earth, 
and Proferpine, as alfo the God Tellumo , who was rec¬ 
koned the fame with Pluto ^ for the lower Hemi- 
Iphere; laftly Ops &? Tdlus , Vejla, Bona-Dea , Cykle, 
the Great-Mother^ were alfo other Names given to 
the Earth (a). Having faid enough of the firft of 
thefe Divinities, it only remains that we exhibit the 
antient Mythology relating to the others, 

Varro 9 in St. AuguHin (i J, accounts for thefe dif¬ 
ferent Names, and explains the Myftery of them, 
<c They believe, fays he, that Tellus is die fame 
cc with the Goddefs Ops£ becaufe fhe is impro- 
“ ved by Labour (i ); the Great-Mother, be- 
<6 caufe fhe produces Aliments; Proferpine , be- 
u caufe the C6ms fpring out of her Womb ; Vefta y 
<c becaufe fhe is cloathed with Herbs and Turf: 
cc Thus it is they reduce feveral Goddefles to this 
u one, and not without Foundation. She is alfo 
16 called, fays the fame Author , the Mother of the 

Gods : The Drum, which is given h^r, figures 
u the Globe of the Earth, the Turrets 'fhe wears 
ct upon her Head, reprefent her Cities; the Seats 

“ with which fhe is furrounded, denote that fhe 
u alone, while all Things are in Motion about her, 
“ remains fixed and immoveable. The Eunuch- 
“ Priefts who ferve her, point out that no more is 
“ needfiil for obtaining Grains and Seeds, but to 

“ cultivate 

(a) Wie have three Hymns under Orpheus's Name in Honour 
of the Earth, one under the Name of Rhea , the other under 
that of Mother of the Gads , and the third under her proper Name 
of Earth. 

(0 De Civ. Dei, 1. 7 . c. 24 . ( 2 ) Opsab Opere. 
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K cultivate the Earth, becaufe all is to befound in 
« her Womb;. Their tolling and tumbling one ah* 
« other before her, is to lhew thofe who cultivate 
« the Earth not to be idle, fmce they have al- 
a ways fomething to do. The Sound of Cymbals 
“ denotes the Noife that the Utenfils of Agriculture 
u make ; and they are of Brafs, becaufe thefe U.- 

cc tenfils of old were made of that Metal- before 
“ Iron was found out. The Lion unchained arid 


u tame* reprefents that there is no Ground lb wild 
and barren, but may be fubdued and cultivated,** 
The Romans and other People of Latiuin facri- 
ficed to the Earth* in the different Sealbns of the 
Year. Firft* on the 24th of January* that Ihe might 
give Growth to the Grains, and the other Fruits 
which Ihe bears i and the Feftivals celebrated ■ on 
that Occafion, were called the Holidays of the Seed~ 
time, Feria fementina. The fecond Feftival that 
was celebrated to her Honour, and in which Ihe 
was invoked to receive from.'the Sun a moderate 
Heat, and favourable Rays for the Prefervation of 
the Fruits, was called the Festival of Joy at leaft. 
this is what I take to be the proper rendring of the 
Name of Hilaria that was given it: This was cele¬ 
brated the eighth of the Kalends of April *, at 
which Time the Days, as Macrohius remarks (a), 
begin to be longer than the Nights. 

Calm Rbodigims (1) reckons this Feftival was 
celebrated in Honour of Pan •, but herein he is con-* 

tradifted by all Antiquity, which attefts that it was 
confecrated to the Earth, under the Name of Great 
Mother of the Gods. I might alledge in Proof of 
it, the Teftimony of Numbers of Authors; but 
Ilhall only name Herodian, who politively aflerts 

0 0 i t. 


* 25th of March. 

(a) Celebratur lxtki£ exordium ad oflavum Kalendas Aprilis* 
quem diem Hilaria appellant, quo grimum tempore fol longkn 
rem diem nofle protendit. Macro. 

(1} Ant. 6. c. 16. 
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it (a), and in this has been followed by Lylio GyraU 
Cafauboijy Petavius, Lacerda y Lazius, Struck , 
MeurftuSy GronovidSy and feveral others. 

The third Feftivai, which was celebrated the firft 
Day of May in honour of the Earth under the 
Name of the good Goddefs, was called Damium , 
from a Name of that Goddefs whom they firnamed 
Damia, as we learn from Feftus : Dea quoque ijla 
iapixappellabatur. The Criticks are perplexed about 
the Signification of this Name, and afiign feveral 
Etymologies of it > but Cicero lets us know die true 
one (b). 

When the Time allotted for the Celebration of 
this Feftivai was come, the Veflals repaired to the 
Houfe of the High-prieft to offer a Sacrifice to the 
good Goddefs, the myfterious Divinity to whofe 
Name the Men were Strangers, it being communi¬ 
cated only to Women. This Sacrifice, inftituted 
for the Prefervation and Profperity of the Roman 
People, was performed with great Apparatus, and 
wonderful Circumfpe&ion. They were at great Ex- 
pences in adorning the Houfe where the Feftivai was 
celebrated, and as the Night-time was devoted to 
this Ceremony, the Appartments were illuminated 
with a vaft Number of Lights. The principal Care 

was 

# 

(/z) Veris initio, ftato (blemnique clie pom pam Afatri Deum Ro- 
• jnani celebrant. In ea, qu«e apud quemque funt divitiarum pne- 
cipua Sapellsxqoe pleraque imperatoria, materia? aut artis fpe#an- 
cte, pncferri ante Deam folent. Paftimque omnibus ludendi licen- 
tia permilla, fic ut perfonas inducant quas cuique libitum, nul- 
lamque non magiftratuum quoque imaginem, prout cujufque ftudi- 
urn, repnefentent: Sic ut non temere felfos a veris dignofcas. 

(b) is a Word of the Dorick Dialed, and is put for 

that is to fay, cQ^wos/W, publick. Paul us and his Fol¬ 
lowers have taken this Expreilion for an Antiphrafis, as if it fig¬ 
ured that nothing was lefs publick than this Feftivai,. which was 
celebrated in private by the Women; whereas the true Reafon of 
the Name, is, that this Sacrifice was offered to the good Goddefs 
for the Publick ; thus Cicero undeiilands it, Harufp. Refp. c. 17* 
SacrifirilHn Bona Des per Virgines Veftales pro populo, fen 
fain re populi Romani iiebat, & in ea Domo ie qua erat imp 
riom. 
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was to admit to the Solemnity none but Women, to 
debar from thence all the Men, even the Mafter of 
the Houfe himfelf, his Sons, and all his Male-; 
Haves. Superftition proceeded fo far as to block tip 
the Windows thro 5 which Paflengers might poflibly 
perceive fo fecret Myfteries, and even to draw Cur¬ 
tains over the Pi&ures that reprefented Men or Male 
Animals. 

The fame Veil which hid from us the Myfteries 
of Ceres Eleufis , has alfo left us in the Dark as to the 
fecret Worlhip that was obferved during the Fefti- 
val confecrated to the good Goddefs. 5 Tis not pof- 
fible to fpeak with Certainty of the Name of this 
Divinity, and of the Homages that were paid to 
her. Even the Roman Hiftorians own their Igno¬ 
rance as to this Point, and what Ibme of them have 
faid of it amounts only to Conje&ure. Macrobius 
attributes the Title of good Goddefs to Cybele , or to 
the Earth, becaufe fhe being the Source of all Blef- 
fings, fupplies our Neceflities. Plutarch feems to 

confound her with Flora, another Sort of Divinity, 
whom we jfhall fpeak of in this Book. Varro alledges 
fhe was the Wife of Faunus , and that her Modefty 
and chafte Deportment procured her divine Ho¬ 
nours. She was fo chafte, adds this antient Author, 
that Ihe never looked upon another Man but her 
own Hu (band. For this Reafon Women only were 

admitted to the folemn Sacrifice that was celebrated 
every Year in honour of her Memory. Popular Su¬ 
perftition went even fo far as to perfuade themfelves 
that the Goddefs would ftrike with Blindnefs every 
Man who lhould prefume to caft an Eye upon the 
Myfteries that were the Objefts of the Ceremony. 

The Place where this nofturnal Feftival was cele- 

♦ 

brated was adorned with Flowers and various Foli¬ 
ages ; Myrtle however was excepted, either becaufe, 
according to the fabulous Tradition delivered by 
Plutarch , Faunus employed the Branches of that 
Shrub to punilh the Intemperance of his Wife, who 
had drunk Wine contrary to the Cuftom of thofe 

0 0 2 Times, 
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Times, or becaufe die Myrtle is confecrated to Ve¬ 
rms an unchafte Goddefs, whofe Worlhip did not 

correfpond with that of a Goddels acknowledged by 

the Romans to be the Standard of conjugal Chaftity. 

Tho* moft Modems have been of Opinion that 
the Celebration of this myftical Sacrifice was reftric- 
ted to the High-prielPs Houfe, yet we have a Proof 
of the contrary in Cicero's Difcourfe upon the Re- 
fponfes of the Arujpices. He fays, the Place pre- 
feribed for this Solemnity, could be no where elfe 
but in the Houfe of the firft Magiftrates, who, by 
Prerogative annexed to their Offices, had what he 
calls Imperim , that is, an abfolute Authority, and 
the Privilege of the Aufpices . Now this. Privilege 
belonged only to the Confulsand Priefts: The fame 
is confirmed by Dion (1); and Plutarch informs us, 
that in the Time of CatalinP s Conlpiracy, the Ro¬ 
man Ladies celebrated the Feftival of the good God¬ 
defs in the Houle of Cicero , who was then Conful. 

This Feftival, as I faid, was celebrated the firft of 
May, which is only to be underftood from the Time 
of the Reformation of the Kalendar by Julius C<£- 
far ; for before that Time, it fell in the Month of 
December , as is eafy to prove from Cicero's fecond 
Letter to Atticus (2) •, ’tis dated the firft of January , 
and there Cicero mentions Clodiiis's outragious At¬ 
tempt againft thofe Myfteries, as a recent Piece of 
News. The Kalendars that followed the Julian Re¬ 
formation, fixed this Feftival to the firft Day of 
May. 

We may add that the Greeks had alfo their good 

Goddels, and as little known as that of the Romans , 
by reafon of the Care taken to conceal the infamous 
Rites that accompanied her Myfteries. 

As to the Adventure of C!odius, who introduced 
himfelf in Difguife into the Houfe of Ctefar, at the 
Time of celebrating the Feftival of the good God¬ 
defs, which obliged that Dictator to repudiate his 

Wife 

‘0 L. 5;. iz) L. 1. 


iz) L. 1. 
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Wife Pompeia , we iky nothing of it farther, it be¬ 
ing a Fail fo univerfally known. 

In fine, the fourth Feftivai in honour of the 
Earth, was called Opalia , from Ops, one of the 
Names of that Goddefs. Antiently it was celebrated 
the fourteenth of the Kalends of January *, the 
fame Day with the Saturnalia , which has induced 
Saidas to think that this laft Feftivai was celebrated 
both in honour of Saturn and of the Mother of the 
Gods ; wherein he is certainly miftaken, fince, at 
the Time of the Reformation of the Kalendar, the 
Saturnalia paffed to the fixteenthf of the Kalends of 
January, while the Opalia continued to be celebrated 
on the fourteenth. 

’Tis not well known under what Figure the Ro¬ 
wans reprefented the Earth ; probably it was under 
that of a Woman; but what particular Symbols di- 
ftinguifiied her from other Goddeffes, is what we 
are ignorant of. For tho’ lire was often confounded 
with Cybele, and the others whom we have named, 
yet ihe had a proper Image, and a peculiar Wor- 
Ihip. We fee her fometimes reprefented under the 
Figure of a Globe. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Cybele, or the Mother of the Gods. 

S O many Particularities are told concerning this 

Goddefs, that tho* lire is the fame with the 
Earth, yet we thought Ihe required a particular Chap¬ 
ter. I lhall firft prefent you with her Hiftory as we 
have it in Diodorus Siculus (1). 

“ The Phrygians fay, they had once a King 
“ named Mean (a), who reigned alfo over Ly- 

O o 3 d : a- t 

* igth of December . f 17th of December . 

(i) L. 3. C. 30. 

(a) This Mean, whom J Xanthus, in Dionyjius of Halicamajfus, 
calls Manes, was probably the firll King of Lydia ; accordingly 
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u dia \ this Prince married a Wife named Diniy- 
<c me (a\ by whom he had a Daughter. Having no 
* Mind that fhe fhould be brought up, he expofed 
“ her upon Mount Cybek : The Gods, however, 
permitted her to be fuckled by She-leopards and 
<e other favage Animals. Some Shepherdeffes of the 
cc Place having difcovered the Infant, carried her 
“ home with them, and called her Cybek from the 
“ Place where they had found her. She being 
“ grown up, furpaffed her Companions not only in 
“ Beauty and Wifdom, but alfo in Genius and In- 
“ vention: For fhe found out a Flute compofed of 
c< feveral Stops, and fhe was the firft who intro- 

duced into Conforts Timbrels and Drums. She 

♦ 

u cured, by Purifications and Mufick, the Difeafes 
“ incident to Children and Cattle. As fhe had favcd 
“ many Children, and ufed frequently to hug them 
“ in her Arms, hence fhe was unanimoufly called, 
<s Mother in the Mountain . The chief of her Fa- 
“ vourites was Marfyas the Phrygian , a Man efteem- 
“ ed both for natural and moral Endowments (b). 

u Cybek , now become marriageable, fell in love 
cc with a Youth of the Country, called firft Alys , 
“ then Papas . Her Relations found her out at the 
cc Time of her having had fecret Commerce 
“ with him, and being with Child to him. They 
ii conducted her, by Accident, to the Court of the 
cc King her Father. The Prince believed her at firft 
; c to be a Virgin f but having difcovered the con- 
“ trary, he put Atys to Death, and the Shepherdef¬ 
fes 

we tire told that he was the Son or Jupiter ; for in the Stile of 
antieat Authors, the Beginning of the hiftorical Times of every 
Nation is defenbed as the Beginning of Mankind, and when the 
Succe&on of Kings ceafes to be known, they make the Earth to 
Be inhabited by the Gods, from fome one of whom the fir# 
King is always defeended. This Mean, or Mem, gave his 
Name to the Mundane. 

. (a) Xantus gives ii Lon to Wife Callirhie the Daughter of Oct* 
anus, or the Ocean. 

(h) See what has been faid of this Marfyas in the Hiflory of 

Apolh. 
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“ fes who had found and nurfed his Daughter, and 
“ ordered their Bodies to lie unburied. Cybele, tranf- 
“ ported with Paflion for the young Atys, and irt 
“ Anguiih for the Difafter of her Nurfes, turned 
“ delirious, running thro* the Country, beating 
“ Drums and lhrieking aloud. Marjyas pitying her 
“ unhappy Fate, on account of Friendlhip that was 
“ formerly between them, thought fit to follow 
“ her: They arrived together at NyJJa where Bac- 
“ chits refided, and there they found Apollo. 

“ ’Tis faid that Apollo , after he had confecrated 
“ in the Cave of Bacchus , his Lyre and Marfyas’s 
“ Pipes, grew enamoured of Cybele, and accompa- 
“ nied her in her Ramblings as far as the Hyperbore- 
“ an Mountains, About that Time the Phrygians 
“ were afflidled with cruel Diftempers, and the 
“ Earth no longer produced Fruit. Having de- 
“ manded of the Oracle a Remedy to their Cala- 
“ mities, ’tis faid they were ordered to inter theBo- 
“ dy of Atys, and to honour Cybele as a Goddefs : 
“ But the Body of Atys being intirely confumed by 
“ Time, they reprefented it by a Figure, before 
“ which they made great Lamentations, to appeafe 
“ the Wrath of him whom they had unjuftly put 
“ to Death, a Ceremony which they have referved 
“ to this Day. They inftituted in honour of Cybe- 
“ le annual Sacrifices, on the fame Altars which fhe 
“ had formerly erefted: At length they built to 
“ her a ftately Temple in the City Pejfmus in Phry- 
“ gin, and there founded Feftivals.” 

The Author, whom I have been copying, whofe 
Work was compofed of different Pieces which he 
had collefted, either by reading, or in his Travels, 
after having fpoke thus of Cybele in the third Book, 
delivers a quite different Tradition of her in the 
fifth. “ By the Commerce, fays he, which Jupiter 
“ had with EleUra , one of the Daughters of Atlas r 
“ were born Dardanus, JaJion, and Harmonia :■ She 
“ having efpoufed Cadmus , when in quell of Euro- 
“ pa he had gone as far as Samothrace* the Gods 

0 0 4. vouch- 
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“ vouchfafed to be prefent at the nuptial Feaft; 

u feveralof them made Prefents to the married Cou- 

* 

<c pie, and all the other Gods approved the Mar- 
cc riage by Acclamations of Joy. As for Jqfiott , 
“ 5 tis faid that he efpoufed Cybele , and had by that 
<c Goddefs a Son named Corybas * but not long after 
<c having been deified, Cybele and Corybas retired in- 
^ to A/ia. , whether they introduced the Myfteries of 
the Mother of the Gods. Cybele after this mar- 
<c ried the firft Olympus , by whom ftie became the 
cc Mother of AUa^ to whom Ihe gave her own 
cc Name Cybele . Corybas again had matched with 
“ Thebe the Daughter of Cilix, and gave the Name 
of Corylmtes to thofe Enthufiafts who celebrated 

•/ 4 • 4 ♦ ♦ • 

the Myfteries of the Goddefs.” 

Aniobius fays, Atys was a Youth who kept Flocks, 
and that Cybele^ even in her old Age, became ena¬ 
moured of him (a ); and notwithftanding her being 
a Queen, he ftill received her with Difdain ; whence 
Tertullian fays Cybele had fighed for an ungrateful 
Youth (b). Mdas , the King of Pejfmus , continues 
Amobius , feeing the high-fpiritednds of the young 
Shepherd, conceived great Hope of him, and de- 
figned his Daughter for him in Marriage-, but 
dreading the Jealoufy of the amorous Queen, had 
the Precaution to order the City-gates to be ftiut 
on the Day of celebrating the Marriage. Cybele ap¬ 
prized that a young Rival was going to take away 
her Gallant, run, like one frantick^ to Pejftnus , and 
having got the Gates broke open, or obliged the 
Guards to allow her Accefs, which the Fable expref- 
fes by faying Ihe had burft them open with a Bounce 
of her Head, Hie entered into the City with her 
Troops, made great Havock in it, and having at 
feft found Atys hid behind a Pine, Ihe ferved him in 

the 

(a) Contra decus astatis, ilia Peffinuntia Dinaymene in bubulei 
cnius aroplexa flagitiofa appeutione geflire, Lib. 4. adverfus gen : 
tes. 

(b) Cybela Pailorem fufpirat faflidiofam^ A poll. C. 15. 
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the fame Way as Calus had been by his Son (a), 
4 gdiftis, for this was the Name of Cybel ?s Rival, 
not being able to furvive the Difgrace of her Lover, 
killed herfelf thro* defperate Grief r 

Servius (i)> kalian (2), Laftantius, and S. Augujlin 7 
relate fomewhat differently the Stoiy of Cybele and 
Atys \ but ftill it appears to turn upon the Amours 
of an old Queen for a young Man who flighted her. 
Some Authors alledge the whole of it has no other 
Foundation, but that the young Atys being Prieft of 
Cybele 1 kept not the Vow of Chaftity which he had 
made to her, whereupon he punifhed himfelf in 
that cru.el Manner \ and that the Circupiftandes of 
his being transformed by the Goddefs into a Pine- 
tree was only added, becaufe that Tree was confe- 
crated to her. But 5 tis more probable, as Vojfius re? 
marks (3), that it refers to a true Hiftory $ and thp 
Difference which occurs upon this Subjedi: among 
Authors, ought not to remove us from this Opinion, 
fince it is hardly poffible to find Uniformity in fo an- 
tient Hiftories. 

Catullus , who has compofed a little Poem upon 
the Amours of Cybele and Atys , informs us only 
that this young Prince having quitted the Place 
of his Nativity, retired into the Woods of Phrygia 9 
where having caflrated himfelf through fome Trans¬ 
port of Rage, Cybele took him into the Number 
of her Priefts : Others of the Antients fay, that 
being beloved by Cybele, he punifhed himfelf in that 
Manner, for having been moved by the Charms of 
the beautiful Sangaris \ or rather we reckon that Cy¬ 
bele, being now old when fhe fell in Love with this 
young Atis, gave him fome Potion to force his Love, 

<md 

[a) Minutius Felix alludes to this Story, when he fays: Cybele 
Pyndimene, pudet die ere, adulterumfuum infe liciter implicit tun, quo - 
niam ipfa deformh erat IS <vetula t ut multorum Deum matrem , ad 
fiuprum illicere not pot erat 3 exfecuit: Ut Deum fcilicet faceret 

Eunuch um* In 0 £tav. 

(1) Upon the gth Eneid, (2) Contra Gen tes. {3) De Grig» 

Idol. 1 i. c. 10. ' ' 

l 
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and that this Potion being too violent, drove the 
Youth to perform that unnatural Operation upon 
himfelf. 


’Tis probable that all thefe Stories are founded 
upon the Plurality of Perfons who bore the Name 
of Cybek . The firft I take to be the fame with 
5 Titsa, CaluPs Wife, whofeName imports the Earth, 
The fecond is the fame with Rhea, the Sifter and 
Wife of Satuni: The third a Princefs of Phrygia , 
who lived in the Time of Marjyas , whofe Hiftory 
has been filled up with the Adventures of the others, 
becaufe they had dwelt in Phrygia where the Titan 
Princes kept their Court (a). This is the Country 
where the Worlhip of our Goddefs was eftablifhed : 
The Priefts in after-Times perplexed her Hiftory, 
and gave her the Name of Cybele, from a Mountain 
in Phrygia. Others derive this Name from the He¬ 
brew Word which imports to bring forth with Sor - 
rtnv 9 and pretend that the Tradition of Eve, con¬ 
demned to the Pains of Childbearing, is couched 
under this Fable. Circumftances quite inexplicable 

were added to it: They gave out that Nana by . 
touching a Pomegranate, or an Almond-Tree which 
had fprung from the Blood of Agdiftis , whom Bac¬ 
chus had facrificed to his Refentment, had conceived 
Atys, and therewith they intermix Obfcenities which 
contain the moft abominable Myfteries of the Pagan 
Theology, as Aniobins reproaches them (i). 

The Worlhip of Cybek became famous, elpecially 
in Phrygia ; her Feftivals there were folemnized with 
great Uproar : The Priefts making the Din of their 
Tabrets to refound, and ftriking their Bucklers with 
Spears, danced and made feveral ftrange Contor- 
fions with their Heads and whole Body, whence 
they got the Name of Corybanles : With thefe they 
mingled Skrieks and Howlings to deplore the Death 
of Atys, to whofe Puniflunent thofe wretched Priefts 

voluntarily 


(cj See Von Pizrcn of the Language of the Celtic, 
\i) My. Gentes,- 
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voluntarily fubmitted. They were called Galli, and 
the High Prieft Archigallus , as has been {aid in the 
firft Volume (1). We know not eXaftly what was 
the Original of the Name : ’Tis not probably, as S. 
Jerom alledges (2), becaufe none but Gauls were takert 
to be Priefts of Cybele, and that they were thus 
treated for having been the Authors of burning 
Rome ; nor yet becaufe the firft Prieft of that God- 
defs was called Gallus (2) ; but rather, as Ovid (4) 
and Fejlus infinuate, from the River Gallus, near 
which thefe Priefts inflifted upon themfelves the 
Punifliment we are fpeaking of, to fulfil the Law 
which Cybele had prefcribed to them. The Effeft 
of the Water of that River was to throw them in¬ 
to Fits of Enthufiafm , Qui bibit , hide furit, as 
Ovid has it. It was for the fame Reafon that 
they honoured the Pine-Tree, near which Alys had 
been caftrated ; crowned its Branches, and covered 
the Trunk with Wool, becaufe the Goddefs had 
thus covered the Body of her dead Lover, hoping 
to reftore him to Life; that they abftained from 

eating Bread, becaufe Cybele had obferved a long 
Fall in Token of her deep Diftrefs (5). In flrort, 
all their other Ceremonies feemed to be nothing elfc 
but a Memorial of the Story which I have relat¬ 
ed ; but becaufe the Fable of Cybele, hiftorical in 
its Original, became afterwards of a phyfical Nature, 
that Goddefs being taken for the Earth, hence her 
Worlhip came to be blended with feveral Circum- 
ftances that had a Relation thereto. 

And indeed the Antients have always confound¬ 
ed Cybele with the Earth, who was therefore called 
the Mother of the Gods, fince 5 tis Ihe gives Birth 

to all things •, but they gave other Names. to this 

Goddefs which it is neceffaiy to take Notice of 
That of Rhea comes from the Verb peefo, to flow 
becaufe of the Showers that fruftify the Earth 5 o r 

rathe r 

1) B. 3. (2) In cap. 4- Hofe. (3) Steph, upon the Word 
Calks, (4.) Faf. 1 . 4. (5) V. ^rneb. 1. 5. 
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rather from the Word fp«, Terra, by a fimple 
Tranfpofmon of Letters $ and this Word again de¬ 
rives its Original from the Hebrew, erets, which 
has the fame Signification. She was likewife 
termed Vejla, quia floribus vettiebatur ; or Maia, 
which fignifies Mother or Nurfe ; y>j pfrnifj that is 
Mother Earth . The Name of Pejimintian Goddefs, 
was taken from a City of .that Name, where Ihe was 
peculiarly worihipped, as thofe of Berecynthia (a), 
of Dindymem , and fome others, from Places that 
went by thofe Names. That of Idea, from Mount 
Ida in Phrygia , whereon lhe had a Temple, which 
Ckudian defcribes with a great deal of Elegance (1). 

The Romans celebrated an annual Feftival, where¬ 
in Combats were intermixed in Honour of Cybele, 
under the Name of Mean ; and that they might 
not recede from the Ceremonies praftifed in the 
Temple which we now have i been fpeaking of, 
they ufed die Miniftration of a Phrygian Prieftefs. 
That of Meiragyrte , which was given her by the 
Greeks, fignified that lhe was the Great Mother ; 
as Pafitbea (b\ imported that lhe was the Mother of 
all the Gods. She was alfo called Portophoros , Tur¬ 
ret-Bearer , becaufe lhe was always reprefented with 
Turrets upon her Head (c). Valerius Flaccus gives 
her the Simame of Mygdonia , which is taken from 
a Place of that Name in Phrygia , where lhe was wor¬ 
ihipped (d), as alfo that of Asidirine : For Strabo (2) in¬ 
forms us, that near to Andira was a Temple conlecraN 
ed to the Mother of the Gods,fimamed for that Rea- 
fon Andirine : The fame Author farther remarks that 
this Goddefs was called Adporina. , from a wild and fteep 

Mountain, 

{a) Berecynthus erat caftellum PJirygiae jux:a Sangarium flu- 
viqm, ubi mater Deum cojebatur. Servius. 

(1) De raptu Prolerp. 

{&) As much as to fay, zcc7 Safi* uvTtip. 

-V) The Latins rendered this Denomination by that of Turriia, 
or Turrigera. 

M Mygdoniae Pan iuila fere ns faeviffima Matris. Val. flat. 
L. 6 . 
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Mountain, that was near Pergamus , where lhehad 
alfo a Temple that went by the fame Name. Ar¬ 
rian is the only Author I know who gives Cybefe 
the Epithet of Phajiana : *Tis in his Periplus of the 
Euxine Sea, where he fays, in going up to the Pha- 
fis , was to be feen on the right, the Figure of a 
Goddefs holding in one Hand a Drum, with Lions 
under her Throne, like the Cybele or Rhea of Athens , . 
the Work of Phidias. 

She was reprefented as a Woman of a ftrong ro- 
buft Make, ready to be delivered, to figure the 
Fruitfulnefs of the Earth: All the reft of her Equi¬ 
page alluded to the fame. The Keys which Ihe 
held in her Hand, intimated that the Earth compre¬ 
hends in her Womb during the Winter, the Seeds 
of all Fruits. Her Crown of Oak, was a Me¬ 
morial that Men of old had fed upon the Fruits of 
that Tree. Her Temples were round, to figure the 
Roundnefs of the Earth: She was crowned with 
Turrets, in Allufion to the Cities that are upon it: 
In her Chariots were Lions couchant and tame, to 

intimate that even the moft uncultivated Lands, 
are capable of being made fertile: If lhe was fitting, 
it was to denote her great Repofe (a). The Sound 
of the Drums and Spears, carried an Allufion to the 
Tools of Brafs that were employed in labouring the 
Ground before the Invention of Iron. 

The Worihip of the Earth is very antient, and 
5 tis not in Phrygia that we are to feek for the Ori¬ 
ginal of it, fince it was not received in Europe till 
the Time of Cadmus* who introduced it thither; 
and it was Dardanas , contemporary with that Foun¬ 
der of the Colony, that after the Death of his Bro¬ 
ther JaJion repaired with Cybele his Sifter-in-Law, 
and Corybas his Nephew into Phrygia , whether they 
introduced the Myfteries of the Goddefs Earth, or 
of the Mother of the Gods. Cybele derived, her 
Name to this Goddefs* and Corybas made her Priefts 

to 

{a} All this is taken from St, Auguftin, L. 7. de Civ. Dei, 

C. 24.. 
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to be called Corybantes. This is the Reafon why 
Cybele herfelf came jn Procefs of Time to be reckon¬ 
ed the Mother of the Gods. 

Though Dionyfms of HalicarnaJJus (i) is not quite 
agreed with Diodorus, fince he alledges that Dardanus 
founded only the Samothracian Myfteries which Chry- 

fes his Spoufe had learned in Arcadia, and that 
it was only their Son Id<£us introduced into Phrygia 
thofe of the Mother of the Gods : Yet we ftill fee 
at what Time thofe Myfteries were introduced 
thither, by knowing the Time when thofe Perfons 
lived (2). If we may believe Lucian (3), there are 
a great many Proofs that the Syrian Goddefs is the 

fame with Rhea , fince the one as well as the other 

has her Lions, Tabrets, Eunuch-Priefts, and her 

Head crowned with Turrets. Macrobius alledges, 
the Goddefs Atergaiis of the Syrians was among that 
People the Symbol of the Earth (a). Here then is 
die Wdrihip of the Earth already eftablifhed in Sy¬ 
ria : But the People of that Country were not the 
real Founders of it, but had borrowed it from the 

Egyptians who honoured the Earth under the Name 
of Ifis. This is what we learn from Servius (4), and 
from Ifidorus after him : Ifis lingua Mgyptiorum eft 
Terra. Macrobius and feveral other Authors, fay the 
fame, and Herodotus grants If is to be the fame with 
Ceres, a Divinity always confounded with die Earth \ 
and this is the Reafon why the Egyptians made Ufe 
of Tabrets and other fuch like Inftruments in the 
Feafts of Cybele, as Aufonius has it; 


Jfiacos agitant Marsolica Jifim tumuli us. 

What I have faid here is not inconfiftent with 
the Hiftory of Ifis I have given elfewhere, fince 

the 


(i) L 1. (2) See in the Vlth Vol. the Hiftoiy of Cadmus. 
(3) De Dea Syria. 

(«) ASyni Deo Adad nomen dederunt ; fubjungunt ei Deam 
dargatim. Solera intdligenies. 3 alum . L. 1. c 23. 

( 1 ) la 8, 
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the fame Divinities were frequently the Symbols 
of feveral different Things: This no Doubt is the 
Origin of the Worfhip of the Earth, which was 
propagated with the other Egyptian Ceremonies, 
firft to Syria and Phoenicia, then into Phrygia , which 

is a Part of Afia Minor , from thence into Greece* 

and laft of all into Italy: This is the common 
Courfe of the Fables and Idolatry. But to fay 
fomething more pofitive as to the particular Wor- 
Ihipof Cybele , ’tis proper to remark, that it hav¬ 
ing been eftablifhed even in the Time of her Fa¬ 
ther Meon, according to Diodorus Siculus , and of 
the Appearance of her Statue at Pejfinus , reckon¬ 
ed in one of the Epochs of the Chronicle of Paros* 
to have been in the 257th Year before the taking 
of Trey, and fome Years after the Arrival of Cadmus 
and Danaus into Greece , it will follow that the 
Reign of Mm and the Commencement of the My- 
fteries of Cybele falls towards the Year 1580 be¬ 
fore the Chriftian iEra. 

The Romans diftinguifhed themfelves no lefs than 
the Phrygians by the Worlhip of this Divinity. 
That People, direded by fome of the Sibylline Verfes, 
fent a famous Embaffy to Phrygia , to bring the Statue 
of that Goddefs, which was of a black Stone, and 
they received it with a great deal of Pomp and So¬ 
lemnity. Grave Authors tell us, that the Ship up¬ 
on its Return having flopped at the Mouth of the 
2 yber, fo as none were able to move it forward, 
they were obliged ro confult the Sibylline - Oracle ; 
and were informed, that a Virgin was to introduce 
it into the Port. Then Claudia (She of the Veftals 
whofe Reputation was the moft dubious) looking * 
upon this as a fine Opportunity for proving her Vir¬ 
tue, which had only been fufpefted from her too free 
Behaviour, joyned with her great Care about Drefs, 
invoked the Goddefs aloud by Prayer; and having 
fattened her Girdle to the Ship, Ihe brought it for¬ 
ward without Refiftance; by which Ihe gained uni- 

verfal Admiration, fertullian , I know, attributes 
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this Event to the Devil * while others think the 
cunning VeSfal took Advantage of the Wind which 
then began to blow 5 but I may fay without any 
Danger of outraging venerable Antiquity, that Clau¬ 
dia was either very prefumptious or very fuperfti- 
rious to tempt the Goddefs in that Manner; 

The Romans never failed once a Year to walh 
the Shrine of this Goddefs in the River Almon, as 
we learn from feveral Authors [a)i Ammianus Mar - 
ceUinus fays* this Ceremony was performed on the 

fixtb of the Kalends of April *; and Herodian , in 
the Hiftory of the Emperor Commodus , adds that 
unbounded Licentioufnefs reigned in the Feafts of 
this Goddefs; Pqflimqiie omnibus ludendi licentia per - 
miffa, &c. This Author fays farther, that they ufed 
to carry about at that Solemnity their moft fump- 
tuous Moveables and Plate. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Vefta and the Veftals. 

T O fpeak of this Goddefs with fome Accuracy* 

we are to remark, that as they diftinguifhed 
two Veffas, the One was reckoned the Symbol of 
the Earth, and the other of the Fire5 and their 
Worihip was fomewhat different. After what we 
have faid of Cybek* we have nothing td add to the 
Hiftory of Vefta taken for the Earth; we lhall only 
confider what relates to this Goddefs as reprefent- 

ing the Fire. Her Worfhip confifted chiefly in pre- 

ferving the Fire which was confecrated to her. The 
Romans had Viigins fet apart for this Employment 
whom they termed Veftals: Eneas is thought to have 
been the Founder of this Order in Italy, which 
Numa Pompilius re-eftablilhed afterwards. They 
chofe for Veftals young Virgins between the Age of 

fix 

* 

^ {.7) Lucan, 1 .1. Or. 4. Faft, Yah Flaccus, 1 . 1. 

* 27 th of Mircb. 
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fix and ten Years, whofe Birth Was to be free from 
all Imputation, and their Body from Imperfe&ion •, 
at firft they were only four in Number, but two more 
were added afterwards: The ten firft Years were 
for their Probation ; during the fucceeding ten 
they performed the Funftions of Priefteffes, and in 
the laft ten they formed other Novices in their Turn. 
After thirty Years they were at Liberty to depart, and 
even to many •, but during the Time that they 
were confecrated to the Goddefs* fo ftrift Chaftity 
was exa&ed of them, that when they tranfgreffed 
againft their Vows they were buried alive [a) % 

When the facred Fire happened to go out thro* 
their Fault, the Pontiff puniflied them feverely, and 
the Thing was reckoned of bad Omen. Befides 
the publick Calamities it was thought to portend, 
the Goddefs was believed to point out thereby the 

Crime of fome VeJlal , and fhe who was fulpe&ed 
guilty, was obliged to clear herfelf from the Impu¬ 
tation. We are told farther that Emilia, one of the 

Vejlals, whofe Virtue was doubted, threw her Veil 
into the Midft of the facred Embefs ; and that the 
Fire kindled of its own Accord. It was fuffered to 
die away only on the laft Day of the Year, and 
was kindled anew on the firft Day of March , which 
was the firft of their Year. 

The common Opinion was, that in the Temple of 

the VeStals were preferved, befides the facred Fire, 
feveral other things which Eneas had brought from 
Phrygia: This was no doubt the true Palladium, with 
the Gods Penates ,. and fome other Images of the So-' 
mothracian Gods which Dardanus had brought into 
Phrygia , and which the religious Eneas took Care to 
preferve in the Midft of Storms (i). It was to fave 
thefe facred Depofitums, judged fo neceffary to the 
Prefervation of the City, that Cecilias MeteUus threw 

P p himfelf 

(a) The Emperor Commodus, to gain Reputation to his Reign, 
caufed the unfortunate Cornelia to be buried alive, upon an Accu¬ 
sation of being feduced by a Roman Knight, named Celer . 

(1) L. 2. Ant- Rom* 
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himfelf into the midftof the Flames, when the Tem¬ 
ple of the Veftals was on Fire, and thofe timorous 
Prieftefles fled; by which he was honoured with a 
Statue in the Capitol, with a glorious Infcription. 
This Temple was built by Numa, Romulus never 
having dared, whatever Devotion he had for the 
Goddefs, to ereft one for Fear of renewing the Me¬ 
mory of his Mother’s Crime, and of authorifing by 
her Example the Licencioufnefs of other Veftals; 
contenting himfelf, as we learn from Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaffeus , with building fmall Chapels to Vefta in 
each Tribe. 

’Tis agreed, that the Worfhip of the Goddefs Ve¬ 
fta, and of Fire, was brought into Italy by Eneas 
and the other Trojans who landed there $ but the 
Phrygians themfelves had received it from the eaftern 
Nations. The Chaldeans had a high Veneration for 
the Fire, which they accounted a Divinity: There 
was, in the Province of Babylon, a City confecrated 
to this Ufage, which was called the City of Ur, or 
of Fire. The Perfians were yet more fuperftitious 
in this Refpeft than the Chaldeans : They had Tem¬ 
ples which they called Pyrrea, Fire-temples , fet apart 
folely for the Prefervation of the facred Fire, as has 
been faid in the Hiftory of the Perfian Gods (i;, 
where we have Ihewn that the Worfhip of the Fire 
had made its Way into the moft diftant Countries, and 
even as far as Peru, and other Countries of America. 
We have only to add here, i. That it was not only 
in Temples and in the Pyraa that the facred Fire was 
preferved, fince every private Perfon was obliged to 
. maintain it at the Gate of his Houfe •, and hence, it 
. we may believe Ovid ( 2), came the Name of Vejli - 
■lie. Virgil gives us to underftand, that Mneas , be¬ 
fore he left his Father’s Palace, had removed the 
Fire from the facred Hearth (a). 2. That the Name 

of Vefta is fynonymous with that of Fire, called by 

the 

(i) V. 3. B. 8. {2) Faft J. 6. 

{*} Sternum ^ue Advtis effeit peuctralibus ignera. JEn. 1 . 2, 
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♦ ♦ • 

the Greeks EJla {a), by the Chaldeans and the antierit 
Perfms Avefta. This, if we may rely upon the 
learned M. Hyde , was, doubtlefs, what induced the 
famous Zcroafter to call his Book, where the Wor- 
lliip of the Fire was explained, by the Name Ave- 
fta , as much as to fay, The Prefervation of the 
Fire (t). 

We have been very curfory in the Hiftory of the 
Veftals; fuch as defire a more circumftantiate Ac¬ 


count of them may read the Treatife of Juft us Lip- 
fits, and what is publilhed upon this Subject by the 
Abbe Nadal. 


Such were the Divinities who reprefented the 
Earth in general; but vaft Numbers of others were 
introduced, tho* of a lower Rank, for each of its 
Parts. There were fome for the Fields, and for the 
Stones that bounded them ; for the Gardens and 
Orchards; for the Woods and Groves; for the 
Mountains and Hills; for the Flocks and their Keep 
efs; for the Oxen and the Horfes; for the Corns 
and the Harvefts *, for the Cities and Villages; for 
the High-ways and Crofs-ways; for the Houfes, 
{<ff. as fhall be Ihewn in the following Chapters. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the God Terminus. 

• _ ♦ 9 

I F the Boundaries which feparate the Fields had ah 
ways been kept facred. Laws and Religion need¬ 
ed not to have lent their AHiftance againft thofe 
who encroached upon them. The golden Age, 
whereof the Poets fpeak fo much, that happy Time 
when all Goods were common, was but a Period of 
fliort Duration j and the fame Covetoufnefs which 
led Men to appropriate fome Things to themfelves, 

tempted them very foon to ufurp what belonged to 

P p 2 Others j 

« « • ^ 

(4) Efla, unde Vella, mutata afjurat]on& in V, Fiftun 
(1) De Rd. Vtti PerE 
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others: Hence the Origine of thofe Boundaries 
which the Laws obliged every particular to fix to 
the Ground he pofleffed. If we may credit Vtrgil y 

Ceres herfelf, that famous Legiflatrefs, who did fo 
much Honour to the Culture of the Fields and to 
Tillage, was the firft that founded the Law binding 
every one to bound his Grounds: Partiri limite cam - 
fum. Plutarch traces not the Cuftom of Land-marks 
To high, at lead with regard to the Romans , fince he 
exprefiy fays, that before A Tama Pompilius , the Fields 
and PolTeilions that were in the Extent of that Peo¬ 
ples Territory, had no determined Limits, either 
by Trees, or Stones, or by any other Mark that can 
diftinguifli their Extent. But ’tis neither in the 
Greek nor Latin Authors we are to feek for the Infti- 
tution of antient Ufages. That of bounding the 
Fields appears to have been eftablifhed from the ear- 
lieft Ages, and I am apt to think the Egyptians were 
the firft Founders thereof. As the Nile, by its pe¬ 
riodical Inundations, confounded their Lands, they 
applied themfelves to Geometry, whereof they are 
reckoned the Inventors, that after the Diforder oc- 
cafioned by the Inundation, every one might have 
his own affigned to him : But as this Way of fur- 

veying the Fields of every individual was tedious 
and troublcfomc, 5 tis probable that a more eafy 
Method was inftituted inftead of it, by placing 
Boundaries that would hold out asainft the Diforders 
of their River. M. de Boze , Secretary to the Aca¬ 
demy of Belles Letlres , who has made a learned Dif- 
fertation upon the God Terminus (i), which I lhall 
make good ufe of in this Chapter, obferves that the 
Egyptians received from die Hebrews the Cuftom of 
bounding the Fields, and that Mofes (2) does not 
appoint his People to fet Bounds to their Lands, fince 
the Thing was fettled every where; but only forbids 
them to encroach upon them. 

However, 

■ 

'1) Mem. deT/lcad. T. 2. P ;o. 


[z] Dent. C. 19. 
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However, as the Laws eftabiifhed for the Securi¬ 
ty of the Land-marks, were not a fuSicient Curb 
to Avarice, Nmm perfuaded the People that there 
was a God the Proteftor of the Land-rriarks, ahd 
Avenger of Incroachments. He even built a Tem¬ 
ple to him upon the Tarpeian Mount, and regulated 
the Ceremonies thereof. To make the-Suppofition 
more probable, he made this new God to be repre- 
fented under the Form of a Stone or Stock, .as we 
learn from Tibullus (1) and Ovid (2); and if we may 
believe LaSantius (a), that Stone was the fame which 
Saturn had fwallowed inftead of Jupiter . The God 
Terminus , however, was reprefented afterwards with 
a human Body, placed upon a pyratnidical Land* 
mark. 

The Feaft of this God was called from his Name 
Terminalis , and was celebrated about the End of Fe¬ 
bruary, on the fixth of the Kalends of March . On 
that Day publick and private Sacrifices were offered 
to him, but without any Effufion of Blood *, the 
whole Ceremony confifted in Libations of Wine, 
Milk, Offerings of Fruits, and fome Cakes of new 
Meal. The publick Sacrifices were offered in the 
Temples, and the others upon the Land-marks j 
the two Parties whofe Lands touched one another, 
having on each Side adorned the Boundary with a 
Garland, offered to it their Gifts, as we are told by 
Ovid (b). Then they anointed it with Oil prepared 
upon the very Spot, and thus concluded the Feftival. 
But this primitive Simplicity lafted not long they 
forgot Numa’s Law forbidding any animated Thing 
to be offered to the God Protettor of the Marches, 
whofe Worlhip was to be wholly rural, and in after 

P p 3 Times 

(i) Eleg. L. 1. (2) Fait. L. 2. 

(tf) This Stone was called by the Latins Ala&ir, and 
by the Greeks. See what has been faid of it in the firft Volume. 

* 24.th of February . 

(£) Te duo, diver fa Domini de parte, coronant, 

Binaque fata tibi, biuaque liba fount. 


Fait. L. 2. 
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: Times they facrificed to him Lambs and young Pigs, 

whereon the two Families of thofe who facriliced 
feafted near the March, where they fung the Praifes 
of the Divinity in whofe Name they affembled, 

Conveniunt , ceklrantque dapes vie ini a fupplex , 

El cantant laudes, %ermine fanfte, tuas (i). 

The Event, which I am going to relate, brought 
a great deal of Credit to the God Terminus , and, to 
be fure, did not a little promote this Worfliip. Tar- 
quin the Proud, defigning to build upon the Capital 
the Temple which Tar quin the elder had vowed to 
Jupiter , it was neceffary to difplace the Statues, and 
to pull down the Chapels that were there. All the 
Gods refigned their Places without Refiftance ; only 
the God Terminus made good his, in fpite of all the 
Efforts- that were ufed to remove him, and they were 
obliged, after all, to let him alone; thus he re¬ 
mained in the fame Temple that was built in that 
Place. 

Such is the Origin of the God Terminus \ we muft 
not, however, dxffemble that there was a God Pro¬ 
tector of the Marches before Numa: This was Ju¬ 
piter himfelf under the Name of Jupiter Terminals , 
whom feveral very anrient Authors confound with 
the God Terminus . Dioiryfm Halicarnajjeus (2) fays it 
was even to Jupiter Terminals that Numa confecrated 
the Land-marks \ and if we trace higher, we fhall 

find in Greece the fame God Protestor of the Boun- 

• • 

daries, under the Name of Jupiter Homrius , or Ho- 
rius , as he is called by Polybius (3); and *tis certain 
that the Greeks and Rotnans worshipped Jupiter Ter - 
Tzinalis under the Form of a Stone, and that upon 
this Stone the moll: folemn Oaths were taken, ac¬ 
cording to die Fonn, Jovem Lapidem Jurare % which 
we have taken notice of in the firft Volume. It 

■ m * m « 1 

was impoffible to make the Marches to be kept 

with 

(i) Qvid ibid. (2) L 1. (3} L. 2. 

- * - * ♦ 
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with more Awe than by fuppofing the Sovereign of* 
the Gods to be the Protestor of their Privileges. 

CHAP. VI. 

The Hijlory of Flora, Pomona, Vertumnus and 
Priapus, the Gods of the Gardens and Orchards . 

I 

I F we may believe Laclantius , Flora was a Profti- 
tute, who having gained much Subftance, made 
the Roman People her Heirs, and left a confiderable 
Sum for celebrating every Year the Day of her Na¬ 
tivity by a folemn Feftival, and Games called from 
her Name Floralia. But, continues that learned 
Father, the Shame both of the Inheritance, and of 
fuch a Feftival, inclined the Senate to put that Cour¬ 
tezan into the Number of the Gods, and to feign 
that llie was the Goddefs of Flowers. Ovid (i), to 
give an Air of Truth to this Fable, fays Flora was 
a Nymph called Chloris , who being married to the 
Zephyr , received from her Spoufe the Dominion over¬ 
all the Flowers. 

Some Criticks, among whom are Vojfius and 
Rayle (2), finding no fuch Account in the An- 
tients, have fallen foul upon LoMantm ; and the 
laft makes no Scruple to fay that he had borrow¬ 
ed the Help of Falftiood, and that no other Fa¬ 
ther of the Church, nor any of the Antients had 
faid any Thing like it. But if , tis true that Mxm- 
tins Felix , Arnobius and St. Auguftin y among the Fa¬ 
thers of the Church •, Plutarch , Macrobius y and an 
ancient Scholiaft on Juvenal among profane Authors, 
fpeak much the fame Way with Laiiantius\ the Cen- 
fure of thofe two Criticks will fall to the Ground of 
itfelf. Now Minutius Felix fays (a) Acca Laurentia 
and Flora, were two. famous Courtezans, whom the 

P p 4 Roman* 

f 

(1) Faft. L. 4. (2) Crit. DiS. on the Art. of Floral 
[«) Acca Laurentia & Flora Meretrices propudiofa:, inter mecv 
fcos Roma nor urn, & Deos computandac. . 
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Romans had deified. Anwhius gives Flora the fame 
Epithet of Courtezan (i): AstoSt.AuguJlin , what 
Anfwer can be given to the Queftions which he puts 
to the Pagans, namely, Who then .was this Mother 
Flora ? What Sort of Goddefs was jhe , fince Jhe derives 

all her Fan# only from her Lewdnefs , if fee was not a 

lewd Strumpet, fuch as Laftantius reprefents her (2) ? 
The fame holy Doftor obferves in another Place (3), 
that the Qbfcenities praftifed at the Floral Games, 
were expreffive of the Character of the Perfon who 
had given Rife to them. 

Plutarch relates, tho- fomewhat differently, the 
fame Story with Laftantius. A Prieft of Hercules , 
fays he, thought fit to game one Day with the He¬ 
ro, on condition that he who won fhould regal the 
other: After this Agreement he threw the Dice for 
himfelf, and then for Hercules , who won. To fulfil 
his Promife,* he prepared a fumptuous Entertain^ 
ment; and, according to the deteftable Cuftom of 
thofe Times, he brought into the Temple one of the 
greateft Beauties of the Town, named Laurentia , 
there to pafs the Night. The Author adds, that 
Hie pleafed the God, who appeared to her, and told 
her, that the firft Perfon fee would meet at going 
out of the Temple, ftould make her happy, and 
load her with Prefents. ! Tartuiius , a Man of Wealth, 
and powerful, was the Perfon whom Jhe firft met, 
and who became fo defperately in love with her, 
that having died fome Time after, he left her his 
ifnmenfe Riches. She increafed then ftill more by 
the infamous Trade Jhe carried on for feveral Years; 
and when ihe faw herfelf at the Point of Death, 
fee named the Roman Senate her Heir, who grate¬ 
fully acknowledged her Favour. Her Name was 
broiled in the Kalendar, and Feafts were infutpted 
to her Honour. 

Flacrobius , in his Saturnalia, , tells much the fame 

• * 

Adventure, and.fays it happened under the Reign 

of 

♦ 

. * 

(0 AdvnfeGfnt. L 3. (2} L. 1. De Court. Evang. C. 35. 
{*) L. 2. De Civ. Tei, C.zy. 
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of Ancus Martins. The antient Scholiaft upon Ju¬ 
venal, who lived not long after Confiantine, fpeaking 
of the Floral Games, fays they had been inftituted 
by Flora, and that they were full of ObfcenitiesfaJ. 
What Regard is now to be had to the Decifions of 

fo bold a Critick as M. Boyle, tho* he has often no 
better Foundation to rely upon. 

’Tis true, however, that Varro (1) fays the Wor- 
fhip of Flora was inftituted at Rome by Falius Romu¬ 
lus’s, Collegue; and hence, ’tis certain, that fhe 
was honoured among the Sabines before the Founda¬ 
tion of Rome, and confequently fome Ages before 
the Time which Laftantius fpeaks of. ’Tis further 
true, that Pliny (2) fpeaks of a Statue of this God- 
defs, by the Hand of Praxiteles, which proves that 
her Worlhip was famous in Greece, whence it was 
propagated to Italy, long before Romulus, who adop¬ 
ted it when he entred into an Affociation with 3 a- 
tius and the Sabines. Laftly, we learn from Ju- 
jlin (3), that the Phoceans, who built Marseilles, 

worlhipped the fame Goddefs. 

To reconcile Opinions fo contrary, may we not 
fuppofe that in Reality Flora was more antient than 
Acca Laurentia •, but that the latter having nominat - 
ed the Roman People her Heirs, was confounded 
with the Goddefs Flora. Accordingly it was com¬ 
mon to join with the more antient Gods modem 
Perfonages whom they deified, and to blend their 
Worfhip together. Thus it was, to ufe no other 
Examples, that Romulus was confounded with Qui-. 
rimes, worlhipped long before him by the Sabines. 

But to proceed. As the Name of Laurentia ftill. 
kept up the Remembrance of her infamous Charac¬ 
ter, it was changed to that of Flora ; but this Change 
however did not abolilh the Memory of her Debaur 
cheries; meat Care was even taken to renew the Flo- 

ral 

(a) Hi ludi a Flora mcretrice inftituti font, in honorem Flora 
Dck qua floribus prareit : Ludi funt impudici. Ad Satyr. 6. 
v. 246. 

vi) De Ling. La. L. 4. (2) L. 36. C. 4. (3) L. 43. 
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ral Games, where were committed a thoufand Afts 
of Obfcenity, fuitabJe to the Goddefs in whole Ho¬ 
nour they were informed. 

We muft not omit to take notice that fome Au¬ 
thors confound this Laurentia with her who nurfed 
Romulus and Remus * but they ought to be diftin- 
guilhed. ’Tis true both of them were honoured 
with a Fefova!, but thofe Feftivals were celebrated 
at different Times. That of Remus and Romulus's 
Nude happened in the Month of December ; that of 
the Courtezan in the Month of April. In this Jaft 
Games were joined with the Feaft, and were called 
the Floral Games; no fuch Thing is faid of the 
other the Courtezan had the Name of Tarentia , or 
Tamilian the Nurfe of the Princes had no other 
Name but that of Acca Laurentia. 

The Floral Games, if we may credit Pliny, were 
informed in the Year 513, or 514, according to the 
Correftion of Father Harrdouin \ but v/e may pre- 
fume that this Hiftorian fpeaks of the Re-eftablifh- 
menr of thefe Games, interrupted for feveral Years 
for Reofons which we know not, fince ’tis agreed, 
as has been faid at the Beginning of this Article, 
upon the Authority of Varro, that they had com¬ 
menced in Rcmuhifs Time. Thofe who are for un- 
derftanding literally what Pliny fays, are authorized 
by a Silver Medal of the Family Servilia , on which 
we read this Legend : Flo?‘alia Primus, as if the 
Scnle war, Scrvihus was the firft who celebrated the 
r'hral Games, fmee, upon Suppofition of the Inter¬ 
ruption I have mentioned, the Senfe of the Legend 
i? natural, as if it actually fet forth, that after a 
long Interruption, Serzilhis was the firft who ap¬ 
pointed the Celebration of the Fioral Games in his 
Edilefhip. 

We learn from the Anrients that even before this 


Re-eftablifliment they were not regularly celebrated 
every Year, but only when the bad State of the Air 

threatened or railed an Apprehenfion of Famine,or 

when die Sibylline Books fo ordained 5, for they nevei; 

failed* 
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* 

failed to confult them upon thofe Occafions. It was, 
not till the Year of Rome 580 that they begun, to 
be celebrated regularly, and ftill fo continued till 
they were entirely laid afide. As to what remains, 
the Diforders committed at the Celebration of 
thofe Games were fo lbocking, that Cato, who thought 
to have been Witnefs to them, withdrew before 
they were exhibited to the People, who highly 
commended him for his Difcretion. After this 
Manner is the Story told by Valerius Maximus and 
Seneca the Philofopher. Cato having gone tothe- 
Celebration of the Floral Games, the People foil 
of Deference to a Perfon fo grave and of fo rigid 
Virtue, durft not afk the Women to proftitute 
themfeives publickly, according to Cuftom. Farm- 
nius his Friend having informed him of the Re¬ 
gard they had to him, he thought fit to retire, 
that he might not interrupt the Feaft, nor at the 
fame Time ftain his venerable Character by view¬ 
ing the Diforders that were committed at this 
Spedlacle. The People perceiving this Complai- 
fance, gave Cato a thoufand Applaufes. But would 
not this wife Roman have done better, either not to 
have appeared at thefe Games, or to have ftaid 
there, fince his Prefence was a Reftraint upon their 
Licentioufnefs ? This is much what Martial thought; 

“ Why, fays he, making an Apoftrophe to Cato 
“ did you appear at the Games, fince you knew 
“ their Licentioufnefs ? Came you to the Theatre 
“ juft to go away again (a) ? 

Pomona, if we may believe the Latin P>mna & 
Poet, was a beautiful Nymph, to whofe irertumms - 
Conqueft all the rural Gods put in their Claim. 
Her Skill in cultivating Gardens, efpecially Fruit 
Trees, as well as her Beauty and Charms, had in- 
fpired them with Love to her. Vertumnus efpecial- 


(«) Cur in Thea,trum, Cato fevere, venifti ? 
An ideo tantum veneras ut Ex/res ? 

9 * 
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ly (1) fought to pleafe her, and to have Opportunity 
of feeing her often, he affumed various Figures. 

At laft having one Day metamorphofed himfelf 
into an old Woman, he found a Way to enter into 
Converfation with her; and after having bellowed 
a thouland Praifes upon her Charms and her Ta¬ 
lents for the Country Life, he told her fo many 
fatal Adventures of thofe who like her were ob- 
ftinately averfe to Love, and fliewed Difdain to¬ 
wards their Lovers, that at length he made an 
Impreflion upon her Heart, and became her Spoufe. 

*Tis probable enough, 1. That this Fiftion, which 
Ovid relates fo fully (2), - is nothing but a mere 
Romance without any Foundation; 2. That this 
Fable took its Rife in the Latin Country, there 

being no Traces of it to be found among the Greeks 

or other Nations. I muft not however diflemble 

* 

that there are Authors of Opinion, it has a Re¬ 
lation to fome fair one who loved the Country 
Life, and efpecially applied herfelf to the Culture 
of Fruit-Trees, whence Ihe acquired afterwards di-. 
vine Honour; for in thofe Ages of Darknefs, no 
more was neceffary to raife one to the Honour of 
Divinity than to have excelled in fome ufeful hu¬ 
man Art. She accordingly participated therein, and 
at Rome had her Temple and Altar. Her Prielts 
had the Name of Flamen Romonalis , and offered Sa¬ 
crifices to her for the Prefervation of the Fruits of 
the Earth, as we learn from Feftus^ who in this 
has only copied Varro . 

As for VertimtmiS) whofe Name comes from Vertere , 
to change , to turn , he is thought to have been the 

Symbol of the Year and its Variations *. This is 

probably 


ft) Ovid. Met. 1 . 14. {2) Loc. Cit. 

* To illuilrate what oar Author here fays of Yertnmnus, the 
Symbol of the beautiful revolving Year, I ft all fubjoin a few ini¬ 
mitable Lines from Tibullus, who compares the graceful Sulpitia 10 
that God, 
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probably what Ovid defigns to intimate by all the 
Metamorphofes which he attributes to him, which 
are nothing at Bottom but the various Changes that 
happen in the different Seafons of the Year. Thus 
when that Poet tells us, that this God afliuned fuc- 
ceffively the Figure of a Ploughman, that of a 
Reaper, of a Vine-dreffer, and laftly that of an old 
Woman, ’tis to denote the Spring, the Summer, 
the Autumn, and the Winter. There are Authors, 
and a good many of them too, who take Vertumniis 
to be the fame in the main with Janus ; which a- 
mounts to what we have been now faying, fince 
both Jams and Vertumnus figured the Year and its 
Revolutions. Others, infhort, alledge that he was 
an antient King of Etruria , who by the Care he 
had taken in improving Fruits and Gardens, had 
acquired divine Honours ; and in Proof of it they 
cite Propertius who makes this God fay : 1 am an 
Etrurian by Birth), nor do I repent that I have left 
a Country where War and Fightings reign. It is true 
I am not followed by the Crowd , nor have I a Temple 
of polifhed Ivory but I am fatisfied that I fee the Ro¬ 
man Forum (a). 

Propertius , in this whole Elegy where he makes 
this God fpeak, brings him in relating his Meta¬ 
morphofes, at leaft with as much Elegance and more 
Brevity than Ovid does: But from all that this God 
fays of himfelf, we cannot conclude that.-he had 

reigned 


Illam, quidquid agit, quoquo veftigia mover, 

Componit furtim, fubfequiturque decor. 

Seu folvit crines, fufis decet efTe capillis: 

Seu corapiit, comptis eft veneranda comis. 

Urit, feu Tyria voluit procedere palla: 

Urit, feu nivea Candida vcfte venit. 

Talis in asterno felix Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet ornatus, mflle deceriter iiafcet. 

Tib. 1 . 4. Eleg. 2. 13. 

(a) Tufcusego, Tufcisorior; nec pamitet inter 
. Praelia, Volfcinos deferuifle focos. 

Nec me turba juvat, nec Templo lector ebamo, 

Romanum fatis eft poffe videre forum. 

' %. t. 4. " 
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reigned over thefi ifians. It only follows from it 
that he had received divine Honours from that 
People, and that his Worihip paffed to Rome where 
he enjoyed the fame Priviledge. 

We leam from Varro that the Feaft of Vertumnus, 
named Vertumnalia ,, was celebrated in the Month of 
October-. 

Vertumnus was not only confidered at Rome as a 
rural Divinity; but alfo as the God of Merchants, 
and he as well as Mercury (a) had a Temple and 
a Statue in the Forum. This is what Horace al¬ 
ludes to, where addrefling his Book, he fays. Me* 
thinks , my Book! you often turn your Eye tozvards Ver¬ 
tumnus and Janus. That is, you are longing to be hand* 
fmly bound , and expofed to Sale . 

Vertumnum Janamqtte, Liber, JpeRare videris, &cc. 

Time has preferred to us fome Reprefentations 
of Pomona, which we meet with in Path Beger, 
and upon fome Intaglios. There the Goddefs ap¬ 
peals under the Figure of a young Perfon, fometimes 
fitting on a great Balket full of Fruits, or having 
upon her Head Apples and Bunches of Apple-Trees j 
fometimes with a Bill in one Hand, and a Bough in 
the other; fuch in Ihort as Ihe is defcribed by Ovid\ 
who lays that this Goddefs, one of the moil dili¬ 
gent and a&ive Hamadryads, cultivated with a great 
.deal of Care and Induifty the Gardens and Fruit- 
Trees, eipecially the Apple-Trees, whence flie had 
got the Name of Pomona. 

We have alio fome Statues or Vertumnus: He is 
to be l'een in Beger under the Figure of a young 
Man with a Crown of Herbs of different Kinds, and 
a Habit which only covers half his Body ; hold¬ 
ing in his left Hand Fruits, and in his Right a 

Cornu- 

[a) The Scholiaft upon Horace derives from thence the Name 
of Fertumims, Deos eft Prsfes Vercendaniiu reruin* hoc eft vefr? 
dendarunj & cfflcadarqm^ 
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• Cornu-Copia. In another Image taken from a Ma- 
nufcript of M. de Peyrefc> which is at prefent in the 
Library of St. Vittor, this God appears entirely 
doathed, with a Beard, wearing over his Habit the 
Skin of forne Animal, upon one of whofe Folds are 
Fruits of feveral Sorts. 

At Rome , in the Street called Ficus 7 !'hufcus , was 
a Statue of Vertumnus^ whereof Cicero thus fpeaks(i), 
on Occafion of Verresh Avarice : Who is there but 
has traced thy Avarice all along the Way that leads 
from Vertumnus’j Statue to the great Circus ? 

Ovid and Propertius , I laid, have defcribed the 
various Transformations of this God, who fometimes 
affumed the Figure of a Reaper or Mower, fome- 
timcs of a Vine-dreficr, or Ploughman ; fometimes 
that of a Fiftier, or of a Soldier, &c. However he 
is never exhibited to us under thefe Difguifes, at 
leaft Time has deftroyed all the Monuments where¬ 
on he was fo exhibited. 

We may take Notice before we finifli Vultuma. 
this Chapter, that the Tufcans owned ano¬ 
ther rural Divinity, under the Name of Voltimna y 
or Vultuma. Thus Ijyy 9 in more Places of his Hi- 
ftory than one, fpeaks of the Temple that fhe had 
near the Lake Ciminius , where the People debated 
•their Affairs. 

♦ 

Priapus among the Romans was alfo the p r : a ^ s . 
God of the Gardens, and there was none 
of them whether Orchards or mere Parterres, but 
had one or more of his Statues. I have proved in 
the firft Volume, that Priapus was the fame with Bel- 
phegor , that Idol of Iniquity mentioned by S. Jerome 
that his Worfhip had been brought into Lampfacus , 
a Town in Afia Minor , upon the Coafts of the Hel¬ 
lespont^ and that from thence it paffed into Greece 
and Italy . It now remains to fet forth the Mytho¬ 
logy of the Greeks and Romans in Relation to this 
God. But we are firft to obferve that in all Pro¬ 
bability it was vciy late before he was known by 

either 

♦ 

{1} la Yer. 1. 
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cither of thefe two People,- fince Hefiod and Homer 

lay nothing of him. 

Though Authors are not unanimous as to Priapus’s 
Father and Mother, fince fome of the Antients af- 
fert that he was the Son of a Nymph named NaictSy 
or according to others Cbione, yet moft Authors are 
pretty well agreed that he' was the Son of Bacchus 
and of Venus . Juno^ they add, being jealous of that 
Goddefs, wrought fo by her Enchantments that 
fhe made her Child quite monftrous and deformed. 
Thus Venus had no fooner brought him into the 
World, than lhe removed him out of her Sight, and 
gave him to be educated at Lampfacus , whence this 
God has ever fince bom the Name of Lampfacenus. 
Having afterwards become the Dread of Hufbands, 
Jie was banilhed that Town; but the Inhabitants 
afflicted with a fecret Diftemper, recalled him, and 
from that Time he was made the Objeft of publick 
Veneration ; a Temple was built to him, and Sacri¬ 
fices inftituted to his Honour. 

’Tiseafy to fee, that under this Fiftion is wrapped 
up the Hiftory of the Propagation of the Worfliip 

of this God from Egypt to Lampfacus and that the 
Obfervation I have made from Herodotus , that the 
Birth of a God in a Country means only the Intro- 
duftion of his Worfhip into that fame Country, 
ought efpecially to take Place here. Accordingly, 
he was given out to be the Son of that Bacchus or 
Dioirfius who made the Conqueft of the Indies ,, who 
was the fame with Oftris , and there is no Doubt but 
the Venus who is given him for his Mother, is the 
fame with Ifis. This Egyptian Queen, as has been 
laid, had introduced after the Death of her Hufband 
the infamous Ceremony of the Phallus 4 This is the 
whole Myftery of Priapus y who was reprefented in 
fo obfcene a Manner. I muft be excufed from en¬ 
larging farther upon the Obfceni ties that accompa¬ 
nied the Worfhip of this God, to whom they fa- 
crificed an Afs. Saint Auguflin had Reafons for re¬ 
vealing them which fubfiftno more 5 and I fliall 
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only add that BoiJJart has given a Print of a Bas- 
Relief which reprefents the principal Feaft of Pria- 
pus. *Tis celebrated by Women* the Chief of 
whom, who is probably the Prieftefs, anoints the 
Statiie of the God, while others are prefenting to 
him Balkets full of Fruits, and Vafesfull of Wine, as 
to the God of the Gardens and of the Country. We 
fee others of them in the Attitudes of Dancers,play¬ 
ing upon an Inftrument not unlike a Hoop. There 
are two of them playing upon the Flute, another 
holds a Siftrum, a new Argument that it was an Egyp¬ 
tian Ceremony j another cloathed like a Bacchanal* 
carries a Child on her Shoulders. There are fome 
others taken up in facrificing the Afs which was of¬ 
fered to him. The Victim bound about the Middle 
with a large Fillet, has already got the Mortal Blow* 
and its Blood flows copioufly into a Bafon. In fine* 
you lee by the Prieftefs who performs the Function 
of the Sacrifier, a Cafe with feveral Knives. 

The Statues of Priapus , I faid, were in every 
Garden *, add to this that Boijjart has given a Print 
of one of them with this Infcription : 


Hortorm clftodi, vigili , confervatori proptigitiis villi- 

corum (1). 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Pales and fome other rural Divinitiesi 

P ALES was properly the Divinity of Shepherds, 
the tutelar Deity and Prote&refs of the Flocks. 
The Feaft that was celebrated to her on the 21ft of 
April, was called Palilia, os Par ilia. The whole Ce¬ 
remony confifted in burning great Heaps of Straw* 
and leaping over them [a). No Animals were killed 

Q q there* 


(t) Boiflaft. 

{«) Mosque per ardentes ft i pulse crepitant is acervos, 
Trajicks celeri ftrenua membra cede* 

Ovid, 4. 


Mi 



t 
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there, and the Purifications were performed with the 
Smoak of Horfes Blood, and with the Allies of a 
Calf that had been taken out of an immolated Cow, 
or with the Afhes of Beans. The Flocks were alfo 
purified with the Smoak of Sulphur, of the Olive, 
the Pine, the laurel and Rofemary: Then after 
the Shepherd had leaped around the Bonfire of 
Straw now ^mentioned, they offered in Sacrifice 
Milk, Cheefe, boiled Wine, and Cakes of Millet: 
A Feftival truly paftoral and ruftick, and fuch as 
was fuitable to the Goddefs of Shepherds and 
Flocks. 

As Romulus laid the firft Foundations of Rome on 
the 21 ft of April\ which Day was thence confecrat- 
ed to Pales , he made this Feftival, which was 
celebrated in Honour of that Princefs, to ferve for 
Commemorating the founding of his new City : 
Thus they were always fince that Time confound¬ 
ed one with another. ’Tis true, Manilius fays (a\ 
Rome was begun to be built in Autumn, under the 
Sign of the Rallance , and his Authority for a Faft 
of this Nature, ought to be the greater, that he 
was a fkilful Aftronoincr; but as the Irregularity 
of the Months and Seafons was occafioned by the 
Deficiency cf the antient Kalendar, after it came 
to be reformed, the Feftival of the Foundation of 
Rome, with that of Pales, was reftrifted to the 
21 ft of April. 

A nr. a Pc - The Latins owned likewife another ru- 

renna, ra ] whom they named Anna Pc - 

renna, reckoned by lbme Authors the feme with the 
Sifter of Dido , lb celebrated in the fourth Book of 
the Eneid, and who retired into the Country of 
the Lauren!hies, where Eneas received her. But 
being afraid that Lavinia would take away her Life, 
ftie threw her!elf into the River Numicus, whereof 
fhe became one of the Nymphs. Others think ftie 
was the Mcon itfelf that had taken the Name of 
Anna, from the Year, ab anno , becaufe the Year con- 

fifted 

• - 

A 

{/?} Kefferiam fca libra tenet qua condita Roma. 
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fifed then of Lunar Months-. But the molt commoti 
Opinion is that the was an honeft Country Woman* 
that brought the Romans fome Cakes when they 
had made the Seceflion to the Aventine Mount, who 
in Gratitude would have her Name to be perpetually 
honoured-, and thus it is a perennitate culttts, that 
Ihe got the Sirname of Perema. I reckon her a- 
mong the rural Deities, upon the Authority of Varro 
who places her in the fame Rank with Pales , Ceres, 
&c. (a). Her Feaft was celebrated with Solemnity 
on the Ides * of March , upon the Banks of the Ty¬ 
ler, during which the People gave great Demon- 
flrations of Joy, as we may fee in the Verfes quoted 
from Ovid (l): There they drank plentifully, there 
they danced-, and the pretty Girls fung Verfes 
wherein no great Regard was had to Modefty. 
But withal they alluded to a piece of Gallantry, 
which Ovid relates in the fame Paifage. Anna, fays 
he, having been received to Heaven, Mars± who 
was in Love with Minerva, begged that the new 
Goddefs would aflift him in carrying on his Amours j 
Are having a warm Heart to the God of War, 
promifes to do as he defired, and came one Day 
to let him know that Minerva had at laft confent- 
ed to marry him; and putting on a tJabit like 
that of the Goddefs, kept the Afiignation \ but her 

dq 2 Difguife 

*• • 

(a) Varro, in his Satyre Menippea, had inferted thofe two Ver¬ 
fes, which Aulus Gellius h. 13. c. 21. has preferved to us, and 
Which Louis Carrio in his Commentary upon Antiquities, Le 8 . 
Prim, fays we ought to read thus. 

Ted, AnnaPerenna, Panda, te Lato, Palesj 
Nerienes & Minerva* Fortuna ac Ceres. 

* 1 5th of March* 

* » 

[h) Idibus eft Arinas feftum geniale Perehnse 
Non procul a ripis advena Tybri tuis: 

Plebs Venit ac virides pafiira disje&a per herBis 
Potat, Sc accumbit cum pare quifque fua. 

Bub Jove pars durat,.pauci tentoria ponant, 

! Stmtqui&us c ram is frondea fa£la cafa eft. 

i Ov. Faft. L. 3, v. 
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Difguife was detected; and expofed her to the 
Laughter and Indignation of the God (a). 

As Pales was the Goddefs of the Flocks and their 
Shepherds fo Bubona , or Burma. , was the Goddefs 
of the Oxen and Cowherds ( i ). They facrificed to 
her in a rural Manner, and invoked her for the 
Health of their Oxen. 

Mellona. Mellona, another rural Deity took Care 

of the Bees, and Honey theirProduftion (2). 

For the fame Purpofe they ufed likewife to in¬ 
voke ArittcCtis, the fame who is the Subjeft of that 
fine Epifode in the fourth Gecrgick , which Virgil lias 
embellifiied with all the Ornaments of Poetry. 
3 Tis thought that this Art.ftaus, to whom Virgil 
gives for ins Mother the Nymph Gyrene^ was King 
of Arcadia , and that he applied himfelf to the Care 
of Bees, which he knew how to repair when loft. 
What the Poet now quoted fays of him, upon Oc- 
cafion of a Difeafe which had deftroyed all his 
Swanns, that he had Recourfe to liis Mother, who 
dwelt in a profound Grotto at the Source of the Pe- 
netes. , and that Ihe fent him back to the wife Proteus ; 
as alfo the Manner in which that God informs him 
how to repair his Lofs, are only fo many ingenious 
Fictions under which is couched the great Art which 
that Prince had in preferving and renewing his 
Bees. Be that as it will, Anffaus was ranked a- 
inong the Demi-Gods, and received Honours pecu¬ 
liar to them. 


Seia, and Segecia , or Segefta , were two 

% 7 }a ^or ot * ler Divinities, who took Care of the 

gejfa. ° r Corns, and were honoured by the La¬ 

bourers with a particular Worihip *, with 
this Difference, that the former watched over the 

Grains 


[a) Lndit amatorem chans fcova Dea Minerva, 

Nee res hac Veneri gratior ulla fiiit. 

Inde joci veteres cbfcsnaque di&a feruntur, 

Et jurat banc inagno verba dediffe Deo. 

* Idem ibid. 

[i ) Angus, de Civ. Dei. 1 . 6, (2) Id. ib. 
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Grains while they were yet lodged in the Earth, and 
the fecond in the Time of Harveft j as ! Tutilina , 
or Tutelina .> had the Care of them when they were 
in the Granary (1). Turnebus thinks this was the 
Goddefs. whofe Name it was not lawful to utter, 

the fame whom Pliny mentions (2). Macrobius tells 

us (3), that thofe who invoked this Divinity, ab-- 
ftained from all Work on the Day they facrificed 
to her. She had a Chapel upon the Aventine Mount, 
and a Statue in the Circus. Some Authors give the 
fame Goddefs the Name of 9 ?tulina \ and Scaliger % 
upon the Authority of Varro y fays, an Altar was 
confecrated to her upon Mount Aventine , as to a 
Divinity the Proteftrefs of the Roman People. 

Robigus , whofe Name is derived from the 
Latin Word Robigo , or Rabigo , which figni- 
fies Raft, was another Divinity whom they invoked 
for the Prefervation of the Corns, which he was be**- 
lieved to keep from blafling ; there was a Feaft in 
Honour of this God, which was called Robigalia. 
Varro fpeaks of it frequently in his fifth Book of' 
the Latin Tongue, as alfo in that concerning Agri¬ 
culture. Though all other Authors have looked up-- 
on him as a God, St. Augujtin makes this Divinity: 
a Goddefs, whom he calls Robigo ( 4J, 

Bonus Eventus , Good Succefs, was alfo B° nus 
honoured by Antiquity with a particular tus ' 
Worfhip. Pliny (5) tells us, that the Statue of this 
God had been made by Euphramr , holding a Cup in. 
his right Hand, and in the Left an Ear of Corn and 
a Poppy. The fame Author fays farther that Praxis 
teles had alfo made a Statue of the fame God in the 
Capitol: And Varro> who makes .Mention of this 
Divinity (6), reckons him among the great Gods of 
the Country People. Several Perfons are of Opinion 
at this very Day, that fome Ruins of a Temple, 
winch is to. be (een at Rome between the.Church of 

Qjl 3 Mnetvfc 


(1) Id. [b. L. 4^ {2) L- 18. c. 1.. {3) Sat L. i.,c. 16. 

) D* Civ. Dei L, 4. Cs) L- 35 .* L, U 
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Minerva and that of St. Eujlacbius, are the Remains 
of the Temple that was confecrated to this God (1). 

Populonia, whofe Name is derived from 
Population Pillage, Plunder , was alfo among 
the rural Divinities 5 Prayers and Sacrifices were of¬ 
fered to her, to hinder the Hail and Thunder from 
laying wafte the Fields. 

*Twas no doubt for the fame Reafon they Worfhip- 
ed another Divinity under theName of lightning (2)5 
and the Worfhip paid to him was that he might pre- 
ferve the Bieffings of the Field. 

PUumnus and Pilumnus and Pictimnus , according to 
Picumnus . Servius, were two Brother-Gods, of whom 

the laft had invented the Method of manuring the 
Land, whence he was firnamed Sterqinlinius ; and 
Pilumnus that of grinding the Corn, for which Rear 
fon he was particularly worfhipped by the Millers. 
Nonius Marcellas fays Pilumnus and Picumnus prefided 
over Marriage-Aufpices, and in Support of his Opi¬ 
nion he quotes a Paflage from Vand (3), who fays, 

if the Child who was taken into the Hands of the 

* ♦ 

Midwife, was likely to be long-lived, fhe laid it 
upon the Ground to conjefture if it would be of an 
upright Stature * and that Beds were fet up in the 
Temple for the Gods Pilumnus and Picumnus , Divi? 
nities who prefided over Marriage. 

Sterculius was one of the Sirnames given 
to Saturn, becaufe he was the firft th^t had 
hid Dung upon Lands to make them fertile (4). 

Hippcna was the Goddefs of Horfes and 
Grooms (a). 

The God Jugaiiim prefided over Emir 
r.ences and Mountains, and the Goddefs 
Collina over Hills. St. Auguftin names her Collatim\ 
but perhaps he is miitaken in giving her this Name. 

Valloniay 


o 

C 


Jerauius 




j ugaizr.us. 


(1) Lyfo GiraMi. (2) Aug. de Civ. Dei. L. 6. c. 10. Scnec. 
L. de Super#- (3] L. 2. de vita Pop. Rom. (4.) Macrob. Sap 

L< i. c. j. 

{a) Flat, in farall. Apul. 1 . 3. de Afiq. aur. Tertull. in ApoJ. 

Fulzent de obfcur. vociL-us. &c. 

- ^ V 
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Valhnia , according to that Father, was the Goddefs 
of the Valleys. 

Rufina, who was fo denominated from the ^ ~ 
Word Rus, the Country, prefided over the 
Fields, according to the fame Doftor Lylio Giraldi 
tells us, this Goddefs was called by fome Authors 
Rutina. 

Some Paflages taken from the fourth Book of 
Saint Augujiin de civitate Dei, inform us of feve- 
ral other of thofe Country Divinities, and the bare 
naming of them will be fufficient to let us know 
the Offices to which they were deftined. The Ro- 
mans, fays he, had a Goddefs Fruftufeia, whom they 
invoked to obtain a good Harveft: A God Spinofus, 
to pluck up the Thorns from the Fields ; a Goddefs 
JSliella, r to fave the Corn from Mildew. They had 
Proferpine to prefide over the budding of the Corns; 
a God Nodotus, for the Knots of the Stalk: The 
Goddefs Volutina , for the Coat that covers the Ear : 
Patelena, for the Ear which begins to open : Hofii- 
Una , when the Beard of the Ear and the Ear itfelf 
were of an equal Length {a). Latturtia, when the 
Grain was in Milk: Matnrna, when it was ripe ; and 
Runcina when it was reaping. 

We may obferve, i. That almoft all the Gods had 
their ftated Feftivals, which were celebrated in the 

Seafons when their Aid was thought to be needed, 

and in the fame Places over which they were believed 
to prefide, as may be feen in Ovid's Fads, and in the 
Roman Kalendar framed by Rofinus (i). 2. That al¬ 
moft all thefe Gods derived their Original from the 
Lathis, as their Names Efficiently intimate, nor is 
any thing to be found relating to them in the Writ¬ 
ings of the Greeks . 

Qjq 4 CHAP. 

(< 7 ) The antient Romans fa id kofitve, inHead cf a quay e to equal, 

(0 Ant. Rom. L. 4. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Satyrs, Fauns, ASgipans, GV. 

A MONG the rural Deities, the Satyrs and 

others who are fpecified in this Title, were 
the moft celebrated: They were fo many Gods, 
or rather Pemi-gods, whom the Pagans ima¬ 
gined to dwell in the Forefts or Mountains, and 
whom they reprefented as little Men very hairy, 
with Horns in their Heads, Goats Feet, and a Tail 
dangling behind. They were named indifferently, 
either Pans , or /Egipans, or Satyrs, or Silent ; with 
this foie Difference, that the Silent were Satyrs ad¬ 
vanced in Yerrs, if we may credit Paufanias (i) and 
Servius (2), 

The Poet Nonnus fays (3), the Satyrs were the 
Offjpring of Mercury and the Nymph Tphtme and 
Mcmnon in Photius afferts that they derived their Ori¬ 
ginal from Bacchus and the Naiad Nkaa, the Daugh¬ 
ter of Sangar , whom he had intoxicated, by turning 
into Wine the Water of a Fountain where ihe ufu- 
al!y drank ; but thefe are but fabulous Births, 

Some Authors have taken the Satyrs for real 
Men ; and St. Jrrc;n too was of this Opinion. Ah 
bertus Magnus, and Picas of Mirandola, wtjo follow¬ 
ed him, Jpeak of two Kinds of Men, Satyrs, and 
net Satyrs : But 3 tis more probable that the Intro¬ 
duction of Satyrs into the poetical World, was ow¬ 
ing to large Monkeys being feen fometimes in the 
Weeds, pretty much refembling Men; or perhaps to 
the Appearance of Barbarians, refembling Monkeys 
at a Pittance: This is the Opinion of Pliny (a), 
who takes the Satyrs, as we do, for a Kind of Mon¬ 
keys i and diis Author afferts, that in a Mountain of 

the 

■ 


(?) In Attic. (2)In6.iEn. (3) Fourteenth of his Dionyf. 
:*) Eiftrarior Cynoceptalis nature ficnt mitilTima Satyris, & 
'phingibu;, Hift. L. 9. c. 54. 
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the Indies are to be found four-footed Satyrs^ whom 
you would take at a Di(lance for Men. Thefe Sorts 
of Monkeys had frequently affrighted the Shepherds, 
and fometimes purfued the Shepherdefles ; and this 
is poflibly what gave Rife to lo many Fables about 
their amorous Complexion. If we add to this, that 
Shepherds covered with Goats Skins, orlbme Prieffe 
of Bacchus , frequently counterfeited Satyrs to feduce 
the innocent Shepherdefles, I reckon we (hall have 
the true Key to this Fable. Hence the Opinion 
fpread that the Woods were full of thefe mifchie* 
vous Divinities: The Shepherdefles trembled for 
their Honour, and the Shepherds for their Flocks ; 
for which Reafon they fought to appeafe them by 
Sacrifices, and by the Offerings of the Firft-fruits, 
or of the Firftlings of the Flocks. Some Songs 
were compofed which the Shepherds fung in the Fo- 
reds, where they endeavoured, by invoking them, 
to recommend themfelves to their Favour. The 
Poets having got into their Hands the amufing Sub- 

jeft, invented a thoufand Tales. The Painters too 
contributed to piopagate thofe Fables, by paint¬ 
ing Pan and the Satyrs like Men. 

Such was the Origin of thefe rural Divinities, 
fuch was the Ground of their Worihip, and of the 
Sacrifices' that were offered to them. I-am not ig¬ 
norant, however, that great Men have been of the 
contrary Opinion, and that they have humanized the 
Fauns and Satyrs \ but it muft alfo be owned, that 
mod Authors are not fcrupulous enough to examine 
into the Subjects which they treat of,- but are often 
Slaves to Prejudices: ’Ttis enough that fome very 
knowing Man of Reputation has advanced fuch ah 
Opinion, to make them fubjeft their Reafon to the 
Yoke of his Authority. Befides, People choofe ra¬ 
ther to give themfelves no Trouble about painful 
Refearches, than by drift and ferious Examination to 
ihun being led into Error by Prejudices which they 
have blindly adopted, 


* 


But 
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But it will be laid, how lhall we anfwer St. Je~ 
torn when he tells us (i), that St. Anthony going to 
vifit St. Paul the Hermit, met firft a Hippocentaur y 
and then a Satyr, fuch as the Poets and Painters re- 
prefent them j and that being interrogated, he re¬ 
plied, that this was one of thofe mortal Creatures 
who inhabit the Defarts, and whom the blind Pagan 
World called Fauns or Satyrs: He made him a 
Prefent too of Fruit, which is thought to be Dates. 
If Relpeft for St. Jerom will not allow us, with a 
modem Author (2), to treat this Account as a Fa- 
a~ -ble, we may at leaft anfwer that it was fome Devil 
had appeared to the good Saint. And indeed he was 
accuftomed to fee of them often under different 
Shapes, as we are told by the Writers of his Life : 
We may add farther what Cardinal Baronius alled¬ 
ges, that this pretended Satyr , as well as others, might 
have been a Monkey whom God permitted to fpeak, 
as formerly he did Balaam's Afs. 

Should it be again objected what Paufanias fays (3) 
of one EupbemiSy v/ho having been driven by Storm 
.with his Ship upon the Coafts of a defart Ifland, 
faw a Sort of wild Men make up to him, all hairy, 
with Tails behind their Backs, almofi: as long 
as thofe of Horfes, who attempted to feize up 
on their Wives with fo much Fury, that they had 

much ado to refcue them ; which made that Place 
be called the Ifle of Satyrs. That Ptolomy (4) fays 
there are three Ifles in the Indian Sea beyond the 
Ganges , inhabited by Satyrs; and diat Pomponitts 
Mela adds (5), there are, beyond Mauritania , in the 
Atlantick Ocean, Ifles where no Body is to be feen in 
the Day-time, but by Night great Fires are there 
obferved, a confufed Sound of Flutes and Prums 

heard, and that it is commonly thought thefe Ifles 
are inhabited by Satyrs: That Pomponius , in fhort, 
only copied the Relation of the famous Hanno the 

Qarthcc 

* 

(i) Life of St. Paul Hermit. (2! Majus Hid. of Animals. 
(3) In Atticis. (4) Geogr. I 7. (5) Geogr. 1 . 7. 
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Carthaginian General, who had been in thole Iflandsj 
what Plutarch (t) relates, that in the Time of Syl- 
la was found in Epirus a Satyr , fuch as the Poets re- 
prefent them, who framed fome Voice refembling 
the bleating of a Goat, and which no Body could 
explain. That the Arch-duke Philip, according to 
Albertus Magnus (2), brought two of them to Genoa 
in the Year 1598, when he made his Entry thi¬ 
ther ; the fame Author adding, that two of them 
were taken in the Forefts of Saxony , the one a Male, 
and the other a Female 1 that the Female being 
dead, the Male was tamed, and was even taught to 
articulate fome Words. 

To all this I would anfwer, that admitting thefe 
feveral Fads, to which perhaps not a few Objeftions 
might be made, we may very well apply to them 
thofe Kinds of Monkeys which we have fpoke of 
from Pliny (3). What Pontponius Mela fays is not 
hard to be explained. When Ilanno went to thofe 
Illes, which are thought to lie about the Ifland of & 
tfhomas on the the Coafts of Guinea , or rather near 
thofe of Cape Verd , the Inhabitants affrighted, hid 
themfelves in the Day-time in Caverns, and lighted 
Fires by Night, and uttered a wild roaring Sound to 
terrify the Strangers, and force them to leave their 

Ifland *, which Stratagem accordingly fucceeded. 

’Tis ftill eafier to anfwer what may be urged 
againft me from that Satyr which paffed the Rubicon in 
Prefence of Cafar and his whole Army •, it was nor¬ 
thing but a Stratagem of that famous General. Ca¬ 
far feeing the Scruples which his Soldiers had to pafs 
that River, dreffed up one of them fecretly like a 
Satyr , to perfuade the reft, that fince a Divinity had 
fnewed them the Way, they both might, and ought 
to pafs it too. Juft fo, when Diodorus fays (4) 
Bacchus , that is to fay O/iris, for of him he fpeaks 
in this Paffage, was accompanied in his Conqueft of 

the 

(1) De Sylla. (2) Treat!fe of Animals. (3) Loc. Cit. 
(4) L- 1. 
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the ln$ej with a Number, of Satyrs ; the Meaning 
is, that fome of that Conquerors Soldiers difguifed 
themfelyes like Satyrs^ to ftrike a Terror into the 
People whom they wanted to fubdue; or elfe, that 
he led with him thofe large Sort of Apes that are 
found in Africa , to divert himfelf, or to Ihew. Tricks 
to the Soldiers in their own Drefs; or, as fome Au¬ 
thors have thought, he had fome wild Ethiopians 
brought him, all hairy, as fome are among thofe 
Barbarians , to divert and amufe him: For that good 
Prince was a great Lover of Mirth, if we may credit 
the forecited Author (a), and had no liking to fight; 
having undertaken that Expedition only to teach the 
barbarous Nations Agriculture, and to perform fuch 
beneficent Services to Mankind as raifed him to di- 
vine Honours. We may add, that never were fuch 
Difcoveries made as within thefe two Ages paft, and 
araongft all thefe nothing refembling Satyrs has been 
found, except the Monkeys we have been fpeaking 

of. 

After all, if we may believe Bocbart (i), the Ori¬ 
ginal of Satyrs comes from the Hebrew Word Sab\ 
which fignines a Devil under the Shape of a Goat; 
and this is the Reafon, according to him, of their 
being reprefented as a Sort of Goats, dancing and 
frilking in a Jafcivious Manner {b). We may con¬ 
firm our Opinion as to the Nature of the Satyrs, by 
what is related in-an Account of the Eafi Indies (c) ; 
where we are toid, that in the I (land of Ceylon are to 
be found Satyrs or Bavianes , whom the Indians call 
Or ergs, that is. Wild Men. They are much of the 

fame 


fa) Dam in Ethiopia rerfatur, gens Satyrorum ei adducitur 3 
^uos pilos in Iurabis habere ferunt. Diod. I. i. 

[i) Chan. 1 . i. c. iz. 

{F) The Rabbins render the Word Ilh-cus hr that of Satyr, and 
Sa:r hy that of Goat or Devil; and by the Word Hcteb , the 
Devil of the Scuth. and by the Creatures overgrown with Hair* 
mentioned in Ifazah, they underhand the Satyrs inhabitiqg the 
Defans. Be chart. Loc. Cit. 


h) Shatter i Voyage to the Indies. Yol. 2. 
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fame Figure with other Men, have the Back all co¬ 
vered with Hair,- flat Nofes, and a rough Afpeft : 
They are robuft, nimble, and fierce. . The Way to 
take them is with Gins, and they tame fo well, as 
to be taught to walk npon their Feet,. or..rather 
upon their Hind-legs. Thefe Satyrs, adds the Au¬ 
thor, are very ferviceable to their Matters:' They 
wafli the Glanes, fill their Liquor, turn the Spit! 
and fweep the Houfe. Another Traveller (t) fays, 
while he was at Angola , one of thofe wild Men was 
flain at Manicongo, whofe Body was all briffling with 
Hair, his Nofe flat, wide Noftnls, and a.Tail at-his 
Back. He was taken in a Tree, where they found 
him with his Mate and his young one, which botrh 
faved themfelves. Daper, in' his Account of Afri- 
fpeaks of another Kind of Monkey which bears 
a yet greater Refemblance to Man. Thefe Ani¬ 
mals being difperfed through the Woods, with 
which the whole Earth was overgrown, had, doubt- 
lefs, given occafion to take thofe Sort of Monkeys 
or Monfters for a Species of Men: I am not at all 
furprifed at it, fince they bear a much greater Re¬ 
femblance to the Caffres and Hottentots , who inhabit 
the Extremities of Africa , than thefe do to other 

Men: And we fhould have had much lefs Reafon to 

• ♦ 

be furprized if the latter had been taken for real 
Satyrs, than that the Monkeys before mentioned 
have been accounted real Men. But fo much for 
this Subject. Let us now fay fomething of Foams 
and Sylvanus , who have always been reckoned ru¬ 
ral Deities, and the Fathers of the Fauns and Sa¬ 
tyrs. 


CHAP. 

i 


* 


(0 VandenBroak Tome 4 . 
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CttAP. ix. 

Of Faunus and Sylvanus. 

F AUNUS, as Virgil tells us (i), was the Son of 
Ficus, of whom we lhall Ipeak afterwards, and 
the fourth King of Italy . He lived while Pandion 
reigned at Athens, about Thirteen hundred Years 
before, the Ghriltian Era, or about an hundred and 
twenty Years before the Trojan War, or a little lat¬ 
er, if we may believe Dionyfms Halicamaffeus ; that 
is, in the Time of Evander and tiercules . The fame 
Author adds, that he was a Prince of very great 
Bravery as well as Wifdom; which probably made 
it be given out that he was the Son of Mars (2). 
LaSantius informs us that he was very religious. Eu¬ 
sebius is of the fame Mind with thole two Authors, 

when he places Faunus in the Catalogue of the Latin 
Kings. As he applied himfelf, during his Reign* 
to Agriculture, he was ranked after his Death 
among the rural Deities, and was reprefented with 
all the Equipage of the Satyrs . It was even affert- 
ed that he delivered Oracles; but this Fable is only 
founded upon the Etymology of his Name.; for 

Pbonein in Greek, and Fari in Latin , whereof it is 
compounded, fignify to /peak ; and it was perhaps 
for the fame Reafon that they called his Wife Fauna, 
as you would fay Fatidica, Propbetefs . She was a 
Perion of great Chaftity, as we learn from Varro (3) 5 
and LaBantius, who copied him, fays ihe carried 
Modefty and Referve fo far, that lhe never would 
fee another Man but her own Hufband. She was 
wont to make Prediftions to the Women* as Faunus 
did to the Men. So many good Qualifications raifed 
her after Death to Divine Honours, and lhe was cal¬ 
led the Good Goddefs. The Women offered Sacrifices 
to her in Places where no Accefs was permitted to 

(i) JEn. 7. (2) Ovid 2 Fall (3) In Lafian* 1 /* I- 
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the Men. I know Plutarch (1) and ArnoliusP'ptafc 
not fo favourably of Fauna , as LaRantius and Varro, 
and that thofe Authors alledge fhe was a little given 
to Wine : But would ever Men have deified a Per- 
fon who was addifted to a Vice fo indecent in her 
Sex ? Thofe who are for reducing the Fables to Al¬ 
legory, are not wanting to tell us here that. Pauims 
and Fatua are but two feigned Perfonages, under 
whofe Names the Pagans adored the Earth, and 
that they were known only in Italy , becaufe Evander 
brought from Arcadia the Worlhip of thefe Divini¬ 
ties. But the exprefs Teftimonies of Varro and Di- 
cnyfius Halicarnajfeus, of Plutarch and LaRantius, are 
to be more regarded than thofe Allegorifts who have 
fallen into this Error, only for not knowing that 
one and the fame Perfon in the Pagan Theology 
was a natural and an animated Deity (a) ; which, 
however, is the Key to moft Fables. 

Sykanus, according to fome Authors, was the Son 
of Faunas, or, according to Plutarch , of Valerius and 
Valeria his Daughter. Elian and Probus give him a yet 
more fcandalous Original •, but we muft not lhock 
modeft Ears with the fabulous Stories which Anti¬ 
quity has left upon this Subject. The Author of the 
Original of the Romans, fuch is the Uncertainty as 
to thefe Matters, fays Sylvanus, inftead of being the 
Son of Faunas, was the fame God with him j and 
others confound him with Pan, or Egipan, if we 
may believe Plutarch : Which agrees with what 
Pliny tell us, that the Egipans were the fame with the 
SyIvans. The Monuments we have now remaining, 
reprefent him fometimes as a Satyr, and fometimes 
too with the half of the Body of a Goat; fome¬ 
times with a Form quite human, almoft always 
with a Branch of Cyprefs, and that for the Love 
of the young Cyparijjus who was transformed into 
that Tree. The Pine-Apple, a pruning Knife, which 

he 

(4) Rom. 

(a) See what.has Been faid upon this above, Vol. 2. B. 4. 
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he holds in his Hand, a Crown coarfely made, and 
a Dog, ate the common Embellilhments of the Fi* 
gures of this rural Deity, where he fometimes ap¬ 
pears naked, fometimes covered with a ruftick Garb 
which reaches down to his Knees. 

• As Syhmus was highly honoured, efpecially in 
Italy, we fee frequently upon thefe fame Images, 
Altars, Priefts, Players upon the Flute, and the 
Yiflim that was moft commonly offered to him, na¬ 
mely the Hog. 

- A Monument confecrated to this God, by one 
named Laches , gives him the Epithet of LittoraUs j 
whence we learn that he was alfo worfhipped upon 
the Sea Shores. 

The Priefts of this God conftituted one of the 
principal Colleges of Rome, and were in great Re¬ 
putation : Which was a fufficient Evidence of the 
Fame of his Worfliip. When the Romans were 
Mailers of the Gauls, they had undoubtedly 
brought thither the Worlhip of this God, and 
founded a College of Priefts like that at j Rome, 
fince them was found fome Years ago at St. Maur* 
les-FoJfees, near Paris, where their Foundation had 
been, a Stone whereon was an Infcription which 
Montfauccn communicated to the Academy of the 
Belles-Lettres, mentioning the College of Priefts 
of the God Sylvamis. 

Faunas , 1 faid, was the Son of Picas, and I lhall 
fet before you the Succeifion of thofe antient Abori¬ 
gines who reigned in Italy before the Trojan War, 
according to the Learned, elpeciaily Ryckius (i). 
The firft of thofe Kings was called Sterces ; Janus 
who fucceeded him, though a Foreigner, is the 
fecond, Picus the Son of Sterces the third, and Fan* 
ms the Son of Picus the fourth. I wave the reft, 
of whom I lhall have Occafion to fpeak in the 
lixth Volume. 

Picus 


(0 DiUert. de prim is Italise Colonis. Can. Cbre. 
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Picas was an accomplifhed Prince, of diftinguifhr 
ed Talents. Ovid (i) gives a charming DTcription 
of this Prince, and of his lovely Wife Cane ns, Ha : 
vine; died in the Chace before he came to an advan- 
ced Age, and his Body not being found, they fa¬ 
bled that he was transformed into a Wood-pecker, 
a Bird whofe Name in Latin is the fame with his; 
and, to give fome Credibility to the Fable, it was 
added, that this Transformation was brought about 
by Circe. She met him, fays the Poet now quoted, 
in a Wood whither Ihe had come to gather Herbs 
for her magical Operations: In a Trice ihe was 
fired with Love to the Boy and finding him infen- 
fible, ihe ftruck him with her Wand, and inftantly 
his Body was overgrown with Feathers, and he dis¬ 
appeared, (Ac. . 

This Fable, Strains alledges (2 J, has no other 
Foundation, but that Picas , who valued himfelf up¬ 
on his prophetick Gift, made ufe of a Wood-pecker 
which he had tamed: Augur fait Picas , (A domni 
habuit Pi cum , per quern futura 7 iofcebat. We may add, 
that the Identity of the Name of this Prince and 
that of the Wood-pecker, contributed not a little 
to the Fable of the Transformation. Be that as it 
will. Picas was worshipped after his Death, and ta¬ 
ken into the Number of the Gods Iniigctes. 

Canens , forlorn for the Lofs of a Huiband whom 
flie tenderly loved, retired into a Defart, where ihe 
did not long furvive him * and, by reafon of her 
Name, was given out to be transformed into a 
Voice. 

Notwithftanding the Authority of Sereins, Diony- 
fius of HalicarnaJfeus , and feveral other Antients, who 
all look upon Picas as a real Perfonage, and a King 
of the Aborigines , there are feveral Authors who 
contend that there never was a King of this Name 
in Italy \ and Gerard Voffms (3) will have it that this 

R r whole 


(i)- Met. L. 14. (2) Upon the feventh Book of the /Eneid. 
(3) Orig. & Progref. Idol, L. 1. C. 12. 
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whole Fable has no other Foundation, but that an- 
tiently in the Country of the Sabines was an Oracle 
of Mars, for which a Wood-pecker was employed. 
Bocbart (i), who always finds a Key to the Fables in 
the Pbenician Language, fays this is only founded 
upon the Word Picca, which imports a Sootlifayer, 
and that from the Refemblance between this Name 
and that of Picas , they had feigned a King who had 
the Gift of Prediffion. In fine, there are learned 
Men who maintain that Picas is the fame with Ju¬ 
piter, worfhipped by the antient Aborigines under the 
Symbol of a Wood-pecker, a Bird of great Ufe in 
the Auguries. For my Part, I believe we may ve¬ 
ry well rely upon the Antients I have cited, especi¬ 
ally upon Diomftus Halicarmffeus , an Author well 
verfe d in the Antiquities of Italy, and affert, with, 
rhem, that Pints reigned there after Janus, and had 
Fames for his Succeffor. 

CHAP. X. 

Of Silenus and Midas. 

T K O’ in general the old Satyrs were called Sile- 

rii, as we have faid after Paufanias (2), there 
was one, however, to whom this Name was appro¬ 
priated by way of Eminence, and who had no other. 
As this is one cf the moft celebrated Perfonages in 
Antiquity, a vaft many Things have been faid 
of him, fome of them true, and others of them 
mere Fictions ; but Fictions whofe Senfe is not al¬ 
ways inexplicable. 

4 A 

Elian (3) alledges that Silenus was born of a 
Nymph, and that tho’ he was not of die Number 
of the Gods, he was however of a fuperior Nature 
to that of Man ; 3 tis probable that he had no other 
Argument for it but what he had taken from Hefh 
who fays in general (4J, that all the Satyrs had 

Nymphs 

(i! Chan. L. 1. (2) In Att. {3) Var. Hill. L. 3. C. 13* 
C 4 / Theog. 
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Nymphs to their Mothers, Si lenus was bom at Ma¬ 
lt** or at leaft he was brought up there, according 
to. the Teftimony of Pindar , who thus fpeaks; Sik- 
nus , that incomparable Dancer , whom a Citizen of Ma - 
to, the happy Spoufe of fair Nais, had the good For¬ 
tune to educate . The Inhabitants of Pyrrica y a Towi} 
of Laconia (i) y gave out that Silenus having quitted 
Male a y had retired to them •, and they (hewed a 
Well that they believed he had funk, without which 
they would have been intirely deftitute of Water. 

Lucian (2) gives this Defcription of Silenus: He 
was of a middle Size, fat and plump •, thus he .actu¬ 
ally is reprefented upon Medals and other Monu¬ 
ments which we have remaining (3). A Servant, 
in one of Plautus' s Comedies, gives a Picture of his 
Mafter very like this which we have now feen (4); 
and I am very much miftaken if the Author is not 
making a waggilh Allufion to Silenus y whom the 
Mafter perhaps refembled a little, as well as Socrates , 
according to the Reprefentation of him upon Intagli¬ 
os. Silenus was alfo reprefented riding upon anAfs, ah 
moft always drunk, and hardly able to fupport him- 
felf; Titubantem annifqite mcroque (5), as Ovid fpeaks. 
3 Twas in this Plight that he followed Bacchus y whofe 
Fofter-father and infeparable Companion he was, 
and to whom, according to Diodorus Siculus (6), he 
communicated a Part of his Knowledge. Upon all 
the Antiques that reprefent him, he has ftill the 
Air of a drunken Man dozing over his Wine 5 and 
when Virgil in one of his Eclogues defcribes him, it 
is like a Man gorged with Wine as ufual. 


Inflalum hefterno venas tit fmper Iaccho t 


Such was the common Idea they had of this Per- 
fonage, fuch the Pictures were made of him. An- 

R r 2 dent 


(i) Paus, in Lacon. (2) In the Counfel of the Gods. (3) See 
Beger Treafure of Brandehurg 9 and Montfaucotk Aat. V._t,v 
(4 Plant, ia Rud. (5) Mot. L 5. (6) L. 3. 
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rient Authors, however, very worthy of Credit, had 
much more favourable Sentiments of him. Menus v 
according to them, was a profound Philofopher, 
whofe Wifdom was equal to his Knowledge ; and 
this Drunkennefs that has been fo much talk’d of, 
was nothing but a myftical Drunkennefs, which fig- 
nified that he was profoundly immerfed in Specula¬ 
tion. < Tbeopompus of Chios, brings him in holding 
Converfation with Midas , which is related by Eli¬ 
an ( i), about an Ifland fituated beyond all the Seas, 
where were, among others, two Cities, the one called 
the Peaceful City, the other the Warlike . The Inha¬ 
bitants of die former, free from all Care and Anxie¬ 
ty, led happy Days, and lived for leveral Ages; 
while thofe of the latter, always in Arms againft 
their Neighbours, almoft all died in War. 5 Tis not 
known what Country Menus had in his Eye: Was it 
the fortunate Elands, which are thought to be the 
Canaries , or that celebrated Atlantick Ifland, of which 
Plato has faid fo much * or, in line, was it the Hy¬ 
perboreans, who, according to the Antients,led a Life 
like that of the Inhabitants of this peaceful City ? 
Thefe are Queftions I fhail not ftay to refolve (a). 

Cicero , Plutarch , and many others, had formed 
the fame Idea of SHcrais, and always looked upon 
him as a very ingenious Man, and a great Philofo- 
pher. Virgil, in his fecond Eclogue, puts in his Mouth 
the Principles of the Epicurean Philofophy, about 
the Formation of the World, and the Beings that 
compofe it: Nanme combat uti, dec. 

To proceed : The Adventure which brought Si- 
knits into the Elands ot Midas is Angular, and save 
Rife to many Fables which I fiiall explain. That 

Prince, informed of the rare Talents of Silenus, had 
been long defirous of converfmg with him. Bac¬ 
chus, who had quitted Elya ace, where the Bacchanals 

had 
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Vqr H's-l. L. 3. C. 1$. 
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br the Ihpcrhzrcans, the Diilertatinn of Abbe Gedtyy, 

of say own. Mcra. dc ■' Acad, dci belles Lc tires. T. 7. 
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had torn in Pieces the unhappy Pentheus , had come 
to Lydia to the Confines of Mount Tmolus , where 
grew excellent Wine. Silenus , who was rambling 
thro’ that Country, mounted upon his Afs, ftop’d 
frequently near a Fountain to fleep out his Wine, 
and to repofe himfelf after his Fatigue. This ap¬ 
peared a favourable Opportunity to Midas ': He 
threw Wine into the Fountain, and placed fome 
Peafants in ambufcade. Silenus drunk one Day of 
the Wine to Excefs, and the Peafants feeing him 
drunk, fell upon him, bound him with Garlands of 
Flowers, and thus led him to the King. This Prince, 
who was himfelf initiated into the Myfteries of Bac¬ 
chus , received Silenus with great Marks of Relped-, and 
after having celebrated the Orgies with him ten Days 
and ten Nights fucceilively, and heard him difcouffe 
upon feveral Subjects* returned him to Bacchus. 
The God, overjoyed to fee again his Fofter-father, 
whofe Abience had given him a great Deal of Unea- 
linefs, bid Midas demand of him any Thing he 
pleafed. Midas, who was exceffively covetous, afk’d 
the Power of turning into Gold whatever he Ihould 
touch, which was accordingly granted him* But the 
Prefent foon became deftru&ive to him who had fo 
eagerly wifhed for it. At firft he was charmed with 
the Experiments he made; he touched a Branch, 
Stones, Ears of Corn, all became Gold ; but then, 
when he was preparing for Dinner, and was going 
to wafn his Hands, the Water underwent the fame 
Change : In fine, the Bread, the Wine, the Meat 
that was ferved up to him, became Gold as foon as 
he put forth his Plane! and touched them 4 , and he 
was ready to llarve amidft all his Riches, when ad- 
drefiing himfelf to the fame God to be delivered 
from lo inconvenient a Power, Bacchus ordered him 
to wafh his Hands in the Paololus , which he did ; 
and lofing that fatal Virtue, he communicated it to 
the River, which, from that Time, rolls a golden 


Sand 



Thus 


i 
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Thus the Greeks took Pleafure in perverting Hi- 
ftory into ingenious Fables \ I fay Hiftory, for this 
is a true one; and tho 5 -I have already fpoke at 
fome Length of Midas in the Hiftory of Apollo , 
yet the Connexion which it has with that of Silenus x 
obliges me to return to it, and the more willingly, 
that I had omitted to explain fome Circumftances, 
at leaft lhall explain them here in a Manner which 
to me appears more fatisfaftory. Midas , according 
to all the Auden ts, was King of that Part of Lydia 
and Phrygia where the Paflolus runs. Herodotus (i), 
who fays he reigned after his Father Gordius , adds, 
that he fent large Prefents to the Temple of Del- 
pbcs, and among others a golden Chain of an inefti- 
mable Value. The fame Author fpeaks elfewhere (2) 
of the Gardens of this Prince, where grew Rofes 
exceeding beautiful without Culture, and thefe are 
the Gardens where Silenus was believed to have been 
taken. Midas , frugal to Avarice, reigned over a 
very rich Country, and made confiderable Sums by 
the Sale of his Corns, his Wines, and his Cattle, 
This, no doubt, is what made them fay that he 
turned into Gold whatever he touched, even the 
Bread, the Wine, and Meat that was ferved up to 
him. His Avarice changed its Objeft, and having 
learned that the Paffohis run Gold-duft, he aban¬ 
doned the Care of the Country^ and employed his 
Subjects in gathering the Gold of that River, which 
brought him in a new Store : This again is the 
Foundation of the Fiftion of his having communi¬ 
cated to the Padlolus his aurifick Virtue. 

% 

Amidft fo many different Objects of Care, Midas 
did not abandon the Affairs of Religion, and he 
made fo many Innovations in that of the Lydians , 
that he was reckoned, according to Jufiin (3), a fe- 
cond Nwna. We are even, told, that in order to 
bring about thefe Revolutions, he made ufe of the 
Stratagem which was afterwards fo ferviceable to 

that King of Rome ; For as he gave out that he 

learned 

(!) L. 1. C. 24. {2) L, 3 . 0,138. (3) L. 2. C. 7- 
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learned from the Nymph Egeria, whatever'he afted 
in Matters of Religion, fo Midas faid he was inftruded 
by Silenns in the new Myfteries which he defigned to 
eftablifh, efpecially in thofe of the Orgies for this 
Prince, who poffeffed' excellent Vineyards, was very 
much devoted to Bacchus. Some Authors (a) are 
even of Opinion, that having found, near the Foun¬ 
tain before mentioned, fome Satyr, that is, fome 
Animal refembling an Ape, he had given this out 
to be Silenns , the Fofter-father and Companion of 
Bacchus , whom he interrogated about all his Pro¬ 
jects, much the fame Way as they fay Sertorius in¬ 
terrogated his tame Hind; but to fpeak more accu¬ 
rately, it was really Silenus himfelf who communi¬ 
cated to him a Part of his Knowledge, fince he liv¬ 
ed at the fame Time with him, and was his Neigh¬ 
bour, as fhall be faid in the Sequel. 

As Midas had his Spies every where, whom he 
queftioned and liftened to with Attention ‘ hence it 
was faid, that he heard, at a great Diftance, that 
he had long Ears, as we fay of a powerful King, 
that he has long Arms; and this again is the Origin 
of the Fable that gave him Affes Ears •, a more na¬ 
tural Explication than what we have already given of 

the fame Fiction (1). 

We may conclude from all that has been faid, that 
Midas was a powerful Prince, and that Silenus, whom 
he made fo good ufe of, was a profound Philofc- 
pher, who affifted him with his Counfels, in founding 
his Laws and religious Ceremonies. Perhaps too 
he was faid to be fomewhat addicted to drinking, 
and confequently reckoned Bacchus’s Fofter-father 
and infeparable Companion, only bccaufe he had in¬ 
troduced into Lydia the Orgies and the other Fefli- 
vals of that God. Since I am now upon the Expla¬ 
nation of the Fables that have been broached m re- 

R r 4 lation 


(n) See the Notes of Alraham Grmm'ius upon the eighteenth 
Chapter of the third Book of Elian. 

(1) Hiftory of Jfsllo. 
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lation to him, I think I have found out a Key to 
that which reprefented him always riding upon an 
Af?, from a Paflage in Diogenes Laertius , who, in 
comparing Anfiotle to Silenus , fays the firft was al¬ 
ways on Horfeback, and the fecond had only an Afs 
to ride upon: The Meaning of which undoubtedly 
is, that he made only flow, but fure Advances in 
Philofophy ; whereas the other moved at a quick 
Pace, and made a Trip now and then. That of the 
AfPs Ears, according to Tertnllian (i), informs us 
that he was endued with great Intelligence. In fine, 
Vcjjius (2) explains that of the Fountain of Wine, 
which we mentioned, by faying it fignifies only the 
Defire that Midas had to get Silenus into his PofTef- 
fion, who, according to him, was King of Caria, 
and actually became a great Friend to Midas. 

Some Authors asain, confound Silenus with Mar - 
JyaSi that celebrated Player upon the Flute, whom 
v/e have fpoken of in the Hiftory of Apollo , who 
Head him alive. What may give fome Probability 
to this Opinion, is, that Marfyas is reprefented as a 
Satyr, as may be feen in the Figures of him (3) : 
Now the Silcni were old Satyrs, as has been faid ; 
but what fully determines in Favour of this Opi¬ 
nion, is, that Herodotus fpeaking of Marfyas , calls him 
Silenus (4). Hence the Chronology perfectly agrees, 
and it will be no longer any Wonder that Midas had 
inch a high Efteem for Silenus , fince it was for hav¬ 
ing decided -in his Favour againft Apollo , that lie 
had Afies Ears given him by that God. 

After this I fhall only relate what Bochart fays 
with refpeft to Silenus , as one of thofe learned Con¬ 
jectures wherewith they who are Mafters of the Lan¬ 
guages, are upon all Occafions making a Parade. 
The Ancients, fays he, by the Fable of Silenus , 
give us to underhand that they had feme Know¬ 
ledge of the Mrjfuihi fince the-Name of this Satyr 

comes 

?v L 2. D : -Inima. (2} Ts Ido T , L. 2. (3} Moaifauc. 

Am 1. (4! L. 7. c. z 6 . 
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comes from Sib , which almoft all the Interpreters 

underftand of Jefus Chrift(i). 

Silenus was worlhipped after his Death as a Demi- 
God, and received the Honours due to Heroes, inde¬ 
pendently even of Bacchus. This is the Remark 
of Paufanias (2), who, fpeaking of the Temple 
which Silenus had in Elis, expreffes himfelf thus, 
; There you will fee likewife a \Temple of Silenus, but a 
Temple which is appropriated and peculiar to himfelf, 
while Bacchus has no Share in the Honour of it. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of the Gods Lares. 

I Shall finifh the Hiftory of the terreftrial Gods 
with that of the Lares and Penates , who were 
the Guardians and Proteftors of Families, and of the 
Goods of the Country. 

We have feen in the fecond Volume (3) that - 
every Man and Woman had their particular Ge¬ 
nius : There was one alfo for every Houfe, for every 
City, and in general for the whole Country, and 
while thofe of Men and Women retained the Name 
of Genii, thofe of Houfes were called Lares, and 
thofe of Cities and particular Places Penates , though 
5 tis true however, that the two laft were often 
confounded with one another. 

As the Gods of Paganifm, whatever Order they 
were of, never wanted a Genealogy, .the Lares , ac¬ 
cording to Ovid (4), were the Sons of Mercury and 
Lara the Daughter of Almon. The indifereet Lara 
having let Juno into the Secret of Jupiter's Gallan¬ 
tries, that God cut out her Tongue, and ordered 
Mercury to carry her to Hell. The difmal State 
Ihe was in had not quite effaced all her Charms \ 
her Conductor fell in Love with her, and had by 

her 



(1} Chan. L. 2. c. 18. 
* • 


(2) la Eiiacis, (3) L- 5. CO Mb 
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her Twins who were called Lares (a)> who, in pro" 
cels of Time became the Guardians of the Streets 
and Wap. 

Infcriptions favour the Opinion of Ovid y lihce 
we find feme of them with thefe Words: Lar via- 
lis , the Lar of the Highway. 

In the mean Time as nothing is worfe vouched 
than the Genealogies of the Pagan Gods, there 
are Authors who give Laronda for the Mother of 
the Lares ; but may not they be the fame Perfon 
under two Names like to one another? I fliall 
not fay fo of another Mother of thofe Gods, who 
is named Mania : Confounding the Lares with the 
Mams. The Lares , according to Varro (1) were 
the fame with the Mams ; accordingly we arc told 
that they were the Sons of Mania, reftus agrees in 
this with that learned Roman. At the Feafts, fays 
he, called Compitalia, , were placed in the Crois- 
ftreets upon Pofh, Figures of Men and Women, 
becaufe this Ferdt was thought to be celebrated in 
Honour of the Gods, called Lares . But another 
Proof that thefe Gods were the fame with the 
Manes, is that thefe were alfo named Laroa, whence 
the Mafks of the Antients had taken their Names. 

Servius alfo comes in to fupport this Opinion, 
when upon the fifth Eneid he refers the Original 
of the Lares to the antient Cuftom of burying the 
Dead inHoufes, who vyere afterwards their Domeftick 
Gods, for the Lores in that Cafe were evidently the 
lame with the.Manes. ~ 

But the Lares were not only Guardians of die 
Streets and Ways; they extended their Care like- 
wife to the Fields, for which I am warranted by 
Tibullus : 

Vos 


fz) Fitqoe gravis, geminofque parif qui compita Servant; 
Et vigilant noftrd Temper in /£de Lares. 


10 De Ling- Lar. 


Faft. I. 2. 
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Vos quoque felicis quondam , nunc pauperis agri 

Cuftodes, fertis munera veftra Lares ( i ). 

* 

As Dogs are ufually the Guardians of Houfes and 
even of Fields, we need not be furprized at Plait- 
tus ’s faying the Lares were reprefented under the Fi¬ 
gure of thofe Animals (2); at leaft it is certain that 
they were clad in their Skins. We may remark 
here that when Children came to the Age when 
they laid afide the Bulla, they hung it at the Neck of 
the Lares , and the Slaves who received their Liberty, 
did the fame with their Chains. Petronius , who always 
makes fo agreeable an Ufe of antient Fiftion, fays, 
the Youth having entered into Trimalcion 9 s Banquet- 
ting-Hall, clad in white Tunicks, placed the Gods 
Lares upon the Table, adorned with Bulhe. 

As antient Paganifm had provided Gods for all, 
fo there were Lares alfo appointed for Ships, which 
to be fure had as much Need of them as Houfes, 
and thefe were called Lares of the Sea ,, Lares Ma¬ 
rini. The Queftion is whether thefe were different 
from the Gods Pataici mentioned in the third Vo¬ 
lume, which were fet upon the Prows of Ships to 
be their Patrons and Guardians ? I am of Opinion 
they were not, lince there are Authors who take 
thefe Lares to have been Neptune , T ethys, and Glau¬ 
ms ; And what x more powerful and faithful Guar¬ 
dians could they have given to their Ships ? 

The moft commcn Place of the Houfehold- 
Gods, as we have it in St. Jerotn , was behind the 
Door \ and it was believed that they baniffied from 
thence eveiy thing pernicious, elpecially the Lemures , 
Genii who were only capable of doing Mifchief. 

The Obligations which every one thought he 
owed to the Lares , induced their Votaries to make 
frequent Libations to them, and they even went 
the Length of Sacrifices: This at leaft is what may 

be 


(ij Elcg. 25. (2) In AuJ. 
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be gathered from an antient Marble, publifhed by 
Bo}J[ard y and dedicated by C. Semprcniiis Pifo , to the 
Gods Lares of the Emperors (i), iince befides the 
two Figures, the one of a young Man, the other 
of a Man more in Years, you fee there a fam¬ 
ing Altar, with the Prefericula, a Vafe* and a Pa¬ 
tera, &c. Befides all this, the Statues of the Lares 
were adorned with Flowers and Garlands; Fruits 
were offered to them, they were kept clean and 
neat, and in ihorf, a very particular Care was taken 
cf them. There was alfo, at lead in great Houfes, 
one of the Domefticks fet apart for the Service of 
thofe Gods ; and Suetonius (2) informs us, that Do- 
snitian had a Valet de Chambre of this Kind. 5 Tis 
proper however to obferve that fometimes they 16 ft 
all due Refpeft for thefe Gods, as upon certain 
Occasions when Grief for the Death of fome beloved 
Object prevails over every other Confide ration, and 
in that Cafe they even threw them out at the 
.Window, as Suetonius tells us in the Hiftory of Cali* 
gula’s Life * 

The Name of Grondiles , which v/as fometimes 
given to the Lares , owed its Rife to Romulus , who 
called them fo, in Honour of the Sow that had 
brought forth at one Litter thirty Pigs ■, and from 
the Squeaking of thefe little Animals was this Name 
derived. 

Befides the Names now mentioned, they had like* 
wife others. Thus thofe were called Lares publicly 
who had Care of the publick Buildings ; Familiar es, 
thofe of private Houfes ; Wales, thofe of the High¬ 
ways ; Compita.ks , thofe of the Crofs-ways, &c. 

As we ought not to rely a great deal upon the 
Romans as to the Original of their Gods, I fhall clofe 
this Article by obferving that the Word Lar comes 
from the Lufcan Word Lars , or Larle, which figni* 
fies, Leader , or Conductor. 

C H A P, 


h) Laribn? C. Setiproniu* Pifo. 
* Upon the Death of Qermanicus . 


[z) In Demis. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of the Gods Penates. 

T HOUGH ’tis true that the Penates were feme- 

times confounded with the Lares and Genii, 
*tis certain however that they were oftnerdiftinguifil¬ 
ed from one another j and their Diftin&ion is very 
well obferved in Coriolanus* s Farewei to his Mother, 
to whom, according to Dionyfm Halicarnajjeus (1), 
he fays, Adieu, ye Penates, ye paternal Lares, and ye 
Genii of this Place . 

Firft we muft not imagine, that the Penates form¬ 
ed a different Clafs of Divinities, fince on the con-* 
trary they were chofen from each of them. Some¬ 
times it was Jupiter, oftner Vejla, and fo others, ac¬ 
cording to the Devotion of the Perfons who made 
Choice of them. Nigidius , an antient Author cited 
by Arnohius (if diftinguifhes four Sorts of Penates . 
The firft are of the Clafs of Jupiter , that is, chofen 
from among the celeftial Gods. The fecond froin, 
that of Neptune , or from the Sea-Gods. The third 
from thofe of Pluto 9 % Clafs, or from among the in¬ 
fernal Gods. The laft, might be taken indifferently 
from the Clafs of all the deified Men. It muft be 
owned however that by the Penates were ufually 
underftood thofe of the Samoihracjans *, though we 
grant at the fame Time that it was optional to 
every one to choofe thofe whom he had a mind: 
Accordingly we have antient Inlcriptions that make 
mention of the Penates and Lares of all Sorts, 
even of the living Emperors. It was likewife per¬ 
mitted to place their Anceftors among thole Gods; 
and this is what molt frequently happened. 

The Romans , according to Diomflits Halicarnajjeus 
(3) gave the Name of Penates promilcuoufly to all 
their Gods j “ But thofe who have tranflated this 

Greek 

• * 

(0 Ant. L. S. (2) Advert. Gent. (3) L. 10. 
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cc Greek Word, have called them, fome Paternal 
“ Gods, others Original Gods: Others again the Gods 
tc of Pojfejfwn: Some, the fecret Gods or concealed 
“ Gods-, laftly, the tutelar Gods , whereby it would 
“ feem that each deiigned to exprefs fome parti- 
“ cular Property of thefe Gods, though at Bottom 

“ they all mean the fame thing.” 

Antiently it was not allowable to have thofe pri¬ 
vate Gods, nor to add refs any Worlhip to them ; 
but at laft, not only was the Introduction of them 
tolerated, but it was even authorized by the fecular 
Powers. 

There was even one of the Laws of the twelve 
Tables, ordering the religious Celebration of Sa¬ 
crifices to the Penates , and the uninterrupted Conti¬ 
nuation of them in Families, in the fame Manner 
they had been eftablilhed by the Heads of thofe Fa¬ 
milies. *Tis farther known, that when any one 
palled into another Family, the Magiftrate took 
Care to provide for the Worlhip of the Gods whom 
the adopted Perfon had relinquifhed. 

If we would now trace the Original of the Penates , 
I take it to have arifen from a vulgar Opinion, that 
the Mam of their Anceftors took Pleafure after 

Death to dwell in their Houfes, where they were 
even frequently interred, if we may believe Servius 
(a), and where their Pictures ufed to be preferved 
in the Places of great eft RefpeCt. For after having 
confidered them under the Notion of illuftrious Per- 
ions, they came by Degrees to pay them RefpeCb 
and Homage 5 then they implored their Affiftance, 
ana laftly founded to them a worlhip and religious 
Ceremonies. The Paffage of the Book of Wifdom 
already cited, Vol. I. which fpeaks of the Death of 
a Child, beloved by his Parents, whofe Worlhip 
was at laft eftablilhed in the Family, is a convinc¬ 
ing Proof of this. Thus I am of Opinion that of 

old 


[a] Upon theie Words of the Eneid, 1 . 6 . 
Sedibas hunc refer ante fuis- 
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old the Penates were only the Manes of their Ance- 
ftors, as St. Auguftin proves (i) from the Authority 
of Apuleius and Photinus j but that in after times 
they affociated with them all the other Gods with¬ 
out Diftin&ion, 

The Statues of the Gods Penates were made not 
of Wax only, as fome Authors pretend, but indif¬ 
ferently of all Sorts of Materials, even Silver it- 
felf. They were confecrated in the moft fecret 
Place, which was called the Lararium, Penetralia. 
There Altars were erefted to them. Lamps kept 
burning, and Symbols added, all of them expreflive 
of Vigilance, among others the Dog, whofe Skin 
thefe Statues wore upon their Shoulders, as well as 
the Lares , or had the Figure of them under their 
Feet (a). Apuleius comprehends all the Sacrifices of 
the Lares and Penates in three Words, Thure, mero , 
(A aliquando vittimis \ Incenfe , Wine, and fometimes 
Viut'ms. There were for that Purpofe Altars, fuch 
as may be feen in M. Baudelofs Work, intitled, the 
Utility of Voyages (2). On the Evening before their 
Feafts great Pains were taken to rub the Statues 
with Balm and Wax to make them fine and glittering, 
and capable of receiving the Impreflion of the 

Vows that were made to them. This Wax formed 
a Cruft all over, which covered the Matter whereof 
the Statues were made ; and this no doubt is what 
had deceived the Authors, I mentioned, who took 
them to be only made of Wax. 

Antiently Children were offered to them in Sa¬ 
crifice, but Brutus, he who expelled the Tarquins, 

changed this barbarous Sacrifice, into one more natu¬ 
ral, and from that Time nothing was offered to them 
but Wine, Incenfe, Fruits, and fometimes bloody 
Viftims, Lambs, Sheep, (Ac: as we fee in Horace, r 


(1) De Civ. Dei, L. 9. c. 1 u 

(4 See the Hipocrates of Confer, and the Utility of Voyages 

by M. Baudelot. 

(2) P. z6z. 
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who inviting his Miftrefs to come and affift at the 
Sacrifice, which he was preparing in his Family in 
Honour of the Genius, takes Notice to her of the 
Preparation he had made for it (a). Tibullus in 
like Manner jfpeaks of the Sacrifice of a Sheep which 
he offered up to the rural Gods-the Lares. Their 
Statues were like wife crowned with Fcffoons, Gar- 
lick, and Peppy, and feveral little Ceremonies were 
added thereto which it is necdleis to recite. ’Tis 
proper only to remark that in the publick Sacrifices 
offered to the Penates , they ftcrificed to them a 
Sow, as has been fa id in the Article of the Lares * 
from Varro and Propertius ( b), and this Cuftom is 
thought to have been introduced by Eneas. It was 
in Time of the Saturnalia , that they celebrated the 
Feftival of the Lares and Penates , and there was 
a Day befides in each Month fet apart for worihip- 
ing theft domeftick Gods. Zeal went c-ven fome- 
tirnes fo far as to worlhip fome of them every Day, 
and even feveral Times in the fame Day, as Sueto¬ 
nius and Tacitus prove from the Example of Nero^ 
who negledted all the other Gods for the Sake of a 
favourite Penate . 

As not only private Perfons had each his Gods- 
Manes or Penates , but every People chofe of them 
for the Preftrvation of the State, there was at Rome 
a Temple confecrated to the Domeftick Gods, and 
there was fet apart for them a Holyday which was 

celebrated 


(«) Riclet argento Domus; ara caftis 
Vintfa verbenis, avet iaimoiato 
Spargier ngno. 

(/>) Lib. 4. El. 1. Martial. 14. lays alfo : 

Ifte ti&i facie/, bona Saturnalia porous, 
Inter fpumames ilice partus apros. 

Or as Horace has it, Sat. L. 1. Sat. 3. 

.Immole: :equis 

Hie porcum Laribijs. 

4 
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celebrated with a great deal of Solemnity, the fe- 
cond * of the Kalends of January ; To this were 
added the Games called Compitales , as much as to 
of the Crofs-ftreets, becaufe the Penates prefided 
over them. 

* 

In fine, fo great Refpeft was paid to the Penates , 
that no important Enterprize was undertaken with¬ 
out confulting them : Their Figures were even 
fometimes carried about in journeys, as we learn 
from Apuleitts: Wherever I go , fays he, I always carry 
with me in my Journey the Figure of fame God . And 
Cicero ^ it feems, was afraid of fatiguing his favou¬ 
rite Minerva , when upon fetting out for his Exile, 
he went in a folemn Manner and confecrated her 
in the Capitol. 

The Figure of the Gods Penates was fometimes 
the fingle Reprefentation of fome God, Genius* 
Heroe, or Demi-god, or laftly of fome famous 
Anceftor : Frequently they were Pantheons , that is, 
fuch.as were charged with the Symbols of feveral 
Divinities. Of thefe we find feveral in Spon 9 Couper 9 
and particularly in B nude lot's Utility of Voyages . 

As Man is naturally curious, and anxious about 
Futurity, 3 tis probable that among the Penates there 
were fome who delivered Oracles. We know that 
no important Bufincfs was done without confult¬ 
ing the Oracle, but as the Places to which they 
had to repair for that Purpofe were fometimes re¬ 
mote ; as great Apparatus and Expences was necef- 
fary in order to confult them, it was more conve¬ 
nient for every Man to have one in Ills own 
Houfe, which he confulted at leafl: for all dome- 
ftick Affairs. 3 Tis true, I have not found any pofi- 
tive Authority, to inform us of this Fact $ but 
frequently a Medal, and Intaglio, lets us know 
many Things which we fhould otherwife have 
been ignorant of. Cuppom * the honourary Corre- 

S f jjpondent 
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ipondent of the Academy of the Bdles-Letires , 
lent in 1733. to. A/. A 1 Box: the Print of an an¬ 
tique Intaglio, a Cornelian, which represents an Al¬ 
tar Vvhereon is a Hear, or rather, a Mafic ; by 
the Side, and a!mod: behind, is the Figure of a 
Man itooping clown, with his Head inclined, as 
it v/rre to liilcn. Upon the foie-part is a Wo¬ 
man Handing, and at the: Foot of the Altar, a 
little Animal. The Explication given of it in 

I _ O 

the ninth Vo hi me of the Memoirs of the Acade¬ 
my. perfectly agrees to one cf the Gods Penates, 

j J 1 j * 

who delivered Oracles. The Mafk rep io ferns ei- 
thcr die God Pan or Sylnanns, or forne other of 
that Gafs : The Man who is in a Mining Pofture, 
is expecting his Rdponle : The Woman who is 
ibndin.tr, leems to come for In fight cither into 
fome Dream, or feme other Affirm which disturbs- 
her : The little Animal, which may be taken tor 
a Dog, or for a young Kid, is the Victim defian¬ 
ce! for the Sacrifice. All this may be feen at more 
Length in the Place which I have mentioned. 

is agreed that there was no idolatrous Nation, 

u J 

Superflition for the Gods Penates was carried 
farther than among the Romans , though almoft all 
Nations held them in great Veneration (a.), as the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Phoenicians , and Chaldeans. 

5 1 ’is probable that this IVorjhip had been brought 
to Rome by the Phrygians. Virgil informs us that 
Eneas took great Care to bring with him the Pe¬ 
nates (b) $ according to the Order he had received 
from the Fates by the Mouth of Heeler. (c). 

Tilde P/a/gM^Gods.adopted with great Reverence 

-'O ' i 

by the Romans , who were road of nothing fo much 
as of being thought to be defeended from Eneas 

md 
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(<i) Et ioto quippe mundo, Sc locis omnibus, omnium vneibus,. 
fciiima fo'a invocatur. Pin/, i. 1. 

(b) Ilium in Italiam portans, viftofque Penates. Fn, I. r. 
g) .Sacra, fuoique tibi commcndat Troja Pemues: 

Hos capo fatorum Cornices, his mania qu.cre. IbU. 
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and his Mother Venus , were placed in a Temple 
near the Forum. Here is the Defcription given 
of them by Dicnyfius Hdkarmjjeus (i) % “ They, 
“ were, fays he, two Men fitting, each of them 
armed with a Pike, and the Sculpture of them 
was very undent. We have alfo, adds this An- 
c£ tlior, fcveral other Statues of thefe Gods in old 
cs Temples, which are all in a military Garb. 5 * 

Tiie iiicred Fire or Vejla , which Eneas likewife 
brought with him, was undoubtedly the mod: di- 
ftinguilhed of the Gods Penates (a), fince after that 
Heflor had recommended thefe Gods to him, he 
himfclf approaches the facrcd Hearth, and removed 
from thence the Fillets of Vejla , and the Fire that 
was there burning. If we may believe Varro cited 
by Macrobius (2), Dardamis had firft brought thefe 
Phrygian Penates into the Iiland Samoihrace , and 
Eneas transferred them thereafter from Troy into 
Latium . 

I lliall only add farther that the Idols which 
Jacob brought from the Houfe of Laban his Fa- 
ther-in-Law, and which the Scripture calls by the 
Name of Tbcra.phm , were Gods Penates , whole 
Worfhip was propagated aftewards into Phrygia , 
thence into Greece and Italy \ this, without all Con- 
troverfy, is their true Original. 

We may add in the laft Place, that it was proba¬ 
bly believed in the Pagan World, that Houles were 
not fufticiontly guarded by the Lares and Penates , 
fince they liad alio other Gods to take Care of the 
Gates, the Keys and Hinges, for which I refer to what 
hath-been laid of them, when we were upon the 
Progrefs of Idolatry (3), 


(1) L. 1. 

(<?) Sic air, &■ manibus vittas, Veflamque potentem 
^ternumque adycis efFert penetralibus ignem. 

' JEn, L. 2,. 

[z) Sat. L. 3. c. 4. (3) Ycl. I. B. 3. 
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BOOK IV* 

Of the Infernal Gods 
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'N order to. give fpme .tolerable Account of Hell 
and the Elyfiari Fields, fuck as the' Greeks con¬ 


ceived of them, I fhall examine, i; What Senti¬ 
ments the Egyptians had of the human Soul, and of 
the State it'was in after its Separation from the Body. 
2. Shew that the Greeks had derived from the Cere¬ 
monies performed by that People at Funerals, all their 
Notions about the State 1 of Souls after Death •, and 
particularly their Ideas of the Infernal Regions and 
Elyfian Fields. 3. Give an exaft Defcription of thefe 
two Manfions, founded upon .the Works of the An- 
tients, efpecially upon Homer and Virgil. 4, Speak 
of the Gods who prefided over the. Infernal Regions, 

Laftly, Of Perfons of greater Diftinffion who were laid 
to have been doomed to Tirtarus for the Expiation of 
their Grimes; 


Yoi. III. 


B 


G H A P’ 


* Here begins Vo!; j of die Original. 
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CHAP. I. 

* - - 

\ 

What Sentiments the Egyptians had about the State 

of the Soul after Death. 

* 

4 

— -I 

I F there is any Point wherein the Pagan Theology 
deviates lefs than another from the Light of Na¬ 
ture, it is this which relates to the State of Souls af¬ 
ter Death, and to the Sentence pronounced upon them 
in the other World, fince it fuppofes the Knowledge 
of the Immortality of the Soul. 

This Article, 5 tis true, had been fo diftorted by 
Fables ridiculous and abfurd, that even Children' did 
not believe them, as Juvenal has it; but then it is 
as true, that the Ground-work thereof was good, and 
ferved for a Curb to Luft and Licentioufnefs. 

’Tis certain, in the firft Place, that this Part of 
the Creed of the Greeks was derived to them from 
Egypt ; and, for Proof of it, I fliall quote what Dio- 
ccrus Siculus tells us of the Egyptian Cuftoms on this 
Head, and then compare it with what we find in the 
moft antient Poets, and the Ceremonies obferved by 
the Greeks. 

The Author now named, after he has told us (i) 
that according to the Egyptians themfelves, Orpheus 
had introduced into Greece the whole Fable of the 
Infernal Regions, adds ; “ The Punilhments of the 
cs Wicked in Tartarus , the Manfions of the Bleffed in 
<c the Elyfian Fields, and forne other fuch Notions, 
“ are evidendy borrowed from the Funeral Rites of 
“ the Egyptians. Mercury, the Conductor of Souls 
“ among the Greeks , was formed on the Model of a 
“ Man, to whom the antient Egyptians ufed to com- 
“ mit the Care of Apis' s dead Body to carry it to 
“ another, who received it under a Malk with three 
“ Heads like thofe of Cerberus. Orpheus having com- 
“ municated the Knowledge of this Ceremony to 
<c Greece , Homer applies it in thefe- Verfes of the 
“ Odyffey: 

( i) L. i. c. 3$. 
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‘Chap, I; explain'd hy History. 3 

* 

Cyllemus now to PlutoV dreary Reign 

Conveys the Dead , a lamentable ‘Train / 

The golden IVand that caufes Sleep to fly , 

Or in foft Slumbers feals the wakeful Eye ; 

That drives the Ghofls to Realms of Night or Day , 
Points cut the long ., uncomfortable Wiay. 

The Poet fubjoins a little after : 

And now they reach'd the.Earth's rmotefl Ends , 

And now the Gates where Evening Sol defends -, 

And Leuca’j Rock, and Ocean s utmofi Streams , 

And now pervade the dujky Land of Dreams , 

And ref at loft, where Souls unbodied dwell 
In ever flowering Meads of Afphodel. 

The empty Forms of Men inhabit there , 

Impiflive Semblance , Images of Air! 

Pope’s Odyff. 24. v. 1. & 15* 

• 44 Now the Ocean is the Nile itfelf, to which the 
• u Egyptians . in their Language, give a Name of the 
46 fame Import with that of the Ocean. The Gates 
44 of die Sun are the City of Heliopolis ; and thofe 
44 happy Plains, faid to be the Manfion of the juft 
44 Dead, are literally nothing elfe but the delightful 
<4 Fields that are on the Confines of the Lake Acheru- 
46 fia near Memphis , which are diverfified with Fields 
44 and Ponds, covered with Corn or Lotus. Tis 
44 not without Foundation that the Dead are faid to 
44 dwell there \ for there it is that moft of the Egyp- 
44 turn Funerals end, when having tranfported their 

44 Bodies over the Nile and the Lake Acherujia , they 
44 are at laft depofited in Tombs which are ranged un* 
44 der Ground in this Plain. 

44 The Ceremonies uled in Egypt at this very Day, 
44 are conformable to all that the Greeks fay of the In- 
44 fernal Regions; fuch as the Boat which tranfports 
44 the Bodies, the Piece of Money that mu ft be given, 
44 the Ferry-man, whole Name is Charon in the Egyp- 
44 tian Language; the Temple of the gloomy Hecat) 

44 placed at the Entrance of Hell ) the Gates of Co- 

.B 2 . cytus 
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“ cylus and Lethe fet upon brazen Hinges * v the other 
44 Gates, which are thofe of Truth; the Image or 
44 Juftice without the Head. Thus it is as to all the 
44 reft, which appear to be nothing but an exaft Co- 
44 py of thofe Funeral Obfequies, fuch as they are ac- 
44 tually performed. In the City Acanthus , which is 
44 beyond the Nile, on the Side of Libya, about fix 
44 Score Stadia from Memphis , there is a Calk full of 
44 Holes, into which three hundred and fixty Priefts 
u daily pour Water from the Nile. Not far from 
44 thence, the Fable of the Afs (i) is really executed 
44 in a publick Aflembly, where a Man twifts a long 
44 Cord of Rufnes, which is untwifted at the fame 
44 Time by People that are behind him.” 

The fame Author, after having aefcribed the Egyp¬ 
tian Manner of embalming their Dead, thus goes on j 
44 When the Body is to be interred, the Day is firft 

intimated to the Judges, then to the Family and 
44 Friends of the deceafed. This Intimation is given 
44 by mentioning the Perfon’s Name, and by fay- 
44 ing. He is going to pais the Lake. Immediate- 
44 ly forty Judges aflemble, and feat themfelves in a 
44 Tribunal in form of a Semi-circle, placed on the 
44 other Side of the Lake. Artificers, appointed for 
44 this Purpofe, place upon the Lake a Boat which 
44 they have built, which is guided by a Pilot, whom 
44 the Egyptians name Charon in their Language. We 
44 are told, that Orpheus being in Egypt, and having 
44 feen this Ceremony, founded upon it the Fable of 
44 the Infernal Regions, adding fome Circumflances 
44 to what he had there feen pra&ifed; we lhall 
44 fpeak of them very foon at more Length. Before 
44 the Coffin is put into this Boat, the Law permits all 
44 to come and table their Complaints againft the 
44 Dead. If any one convifts him of having led a 

44 bad Life, die Judges pafs Sentence, and deprive 
44 the Dead of his deftined Burial. But if he who 
44 enters the Accufation fails in the Proof, he incurs 
44 fevere Penalties. When no Accufer happens, or 

, 44 when 

• _ 

(0 SseErafm. Adag. Chil. t. Cent. 3. S3. 
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« when thofe who have appeared are themfelves con- 
« yifted of Calumny, all the Relations lay afide their 
“ Mourning, praife the Deceafed, without mention- 
“ ing however his Pedigree like the Greeks, becaufe 
« all the Egyptians think themfelves equally noble. 

« They begin his Encomium from his Education; 
“ then, running over the feveral Periods of his Life, 
“ they extol his Piety, his Juftice, his Courage, and 
“ pray the Infernal Gods to receive him into the 
“ Manfions of the Bleffed. The whole Audience ap- 
“ plauds the Funeral Oration ; join new Encomiums 
“ with it, and congratulate the Dead in being entered 
“ upon a peaceful and glorious Immortality.” 

The fame Diodorus, after having told us that their 
Anceftors were fometimes kept in their Houfes all.em- 
balmed, that by feeing them they might preferve the 
Memory of their good Aftions, adds, that they alfo 
preferved there the dead Bodies of thofe who had been 
denied Burial for Crimes or Debt; and that fometimes 
their Defendants, grown rich or powerful, difcharged 
their Debts, or infilled on their Juftification, and procur¬ 
ed for them an honourable Burial. For the Egyptians , 
continues he, have always been religioufly obfervant of 
putting particular Honour upon their Dead. They 
frequently pledge their Bodies for their Debts; and 
thofe who don’t relieve them are infamous while they 
live, and deprived of Burial after their Deceafe. 

Porphyry (1) has preferved to us the Prayer, or rather 
the Abfolution, which the Egyptian Priefts gave the 
Kinfmen of the Deceafed, and he had taken it from 
Euphantus an Author now loft. 

“ O Sun, thou firft Divinity ! and ye celeftial 
“ Gods! from whom Men have derived Life, vouch- 
<e fafe to receive me this Day into your holy Taber- 
“ nacles. I have endeavoured to the beft of my 

Power to render my Life acceptable to you. I 
“ have demeaned myfelf with the higheft Veneration 

towards the Gods whom I was acquainted with in 
“ my Infancy; I never failed in my Duty to thofe 

B 3 “ who 
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<c who gave me being, nor in natural Affection to the 
cc Womb that bore me. My Hands are pure from 
Cc my Neighbour’s Blood ; I maintained an inviolable 
“ Regard to Truth and Fidelity ; and may I not ap- 
46 peal to the Silence of Men, who have nothing to 
cc lay to my Charge, as a fure Teftimony of my In- 
tc tegrity ? If however any peifonal and fecret Fault 
have efcaped me, whether in eating or drinking, 
“ tliefe Entrails bear the Blame.” Then the Relations 
produced the Entrails ol the Deceafed, and they were 
forthwith thrown into the Lake. 

44 The Greeks. , remarks the fame Diodorus , by their 
cc Fables and Fictions, have corrupted the true Notions 
u of the Recompenle of the Good and the Punifh- 
ct ment of the Wicked; and thereby have expofed 
tc to the Ridicule of Libertines one of the mofc power- 
“ ful Motives to induce Men to live well.” 

C H A P. II. 

The Sentiments of the Greek Philofophers upon 

the fame Subjeft. 

P LATO is he of the Philofophers who has rea- 
foned moil upon the Soul, and the State of de¬ 
parted Spirits; but it muft be owned that his Syftem, 
as well as that of all the reft, is ill fupported and full 
of Inconfiftencies : When once we are out of the 
right Way, every Advance we make but leads us the 
farther aftray. When a Man dies, according to this 
Philofopher, his Soul goes into a Place which he calls 
Divine, and is there judged. If the Perfon’s Life was 
conformable to the light of Reafon, he is ulhered in 
to a higher Apartment, where he enjoys Pleafure and 
Prcfperity of all Kinds in the Society -of the Gods: 
The Souls of bad Men fink into a noifomc Abyfs, 
there to dwell with thick Darknefs, and to fuffer all 
Sorts of Mifery. Then this Philofopher gives a De- 
feription of Hell, of the Elyfian Fields, and fpeaks of 
the Rivers in thofe Places, the Judges, the Furies, &c % 
much like Horner^ whofe Notions he copied. 


Socrates 
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Socrates his Matter was of the fame way of think- ■ 
ing with himfelf. That Philofopher diftinguilhed a 
threefold State of Souls departed. Thofe who had 
neither diftinguilhed Merit nor enormous Vices, in-* 
habited on the Confines of Acherufia, where being puri¬ 
fied by the Waters of the Lake, they received the Re¬ 
ward of the few Virtues they had pradtifed. The 
Souls of the Wicked wandered about their Tombs, 
where they were tormented in different Ways. After 
which having drunk of the Water of Lethe , they en-. 
tered into new Bodies, more or lefs honourable, ac¬ 
cording to their Merit. Laftly the Souls of the Good' 
went immediately into the Elyfian Fields. 

Pythagoras believed that the Soul, upon its imme¬ 
diate Separation from the Body, was condufted by 
Mercury into a Place of the pureft Air, where were 
the Elyfian Fields, called by Virgil the Aerial Regions , 
Aerios camps. There it was, faid Pythagoras , that 
the Souls of Philofophers, of all others the belt, be¬ 
came like unto the Gods, while thofe of the Wick¬ 
ed were tormented by the Furies without Intermiflion: 
But both the one and the other, after a certain Space 
of Time, which he calls the Time of Purifications, 

returned to the Earth to animate new Bodies. He 

• % 

was the firft in Europe, to mention it by the by, that 
taught, at leaft publickly, the Dodtrine of the Metem-. 
pfychofis, or of the Tranfmigration of Souls into 
new Bodies,, which Doctrine he had learned from the 


Egyptians, among whom he had travelled. I fay, 
he taught this Dodtrine ; for indeed long before him, 
Orpheus and Homer , who had alfo borrowed it from 
the fame People, had fpoke of it in their Works.. 

The Egyptians then are to be reckoned the Founders, 
of this Opinion, which afterwards was diffufed on one 
Hand thro’ Europe, whither Melampus , Orpheus, Homer 
andothersintroduced it; and which in like manner pene r . 
trated into theCenter of India, where it made fuch wonder 


fulProgrefs that it prevails there at this Day. What f 
have advanced with Relation to this Opinion is ejfprefly 

B 4 aliened, 
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afferted by Herodotus (i). The Egyptians , fays he, 

are the firft who believed the Immortality of the Soul, 
and the fame People are to be reckoned the firft In¬ 
ventors of the Tranfmigration of Souls. Their Priefts, 
fays he, teach that the Soul does not die with the Body, 

but is received by Amenthes. This Amenthes was a 
Place under Ground, much like the Hell of the Greek 
Poets. "Plutarch (2), who fays this Word imports, 
that which gives , end that which receives, adds that 
it was a Place in the Center of the Earth, the common 
Receptacle of departed Souls, As this Gulf received 
them, fo it gave them back in like Manner; and 
when they came out of it, they were united to new Bo-r 
dies; firft to thofe of terreftrial Animals, then to thofe 
of Fifties and Sea Monfters, then to thofe of Birds, and 

after a Circulation of three thoufand Years from one 

" ♦ * 

of thofe Bodies into another(3J, they returned to re¬ 
animate human Bodies whence they departed, again to 
begin the fame Revolution: And thus they were im¬ 
mortal. To this Opinion, fays Herodotus , was owing 

the Care which the Egyptians took to embalm their 
dead Bodies at an infinite Expence, as well as thofe 
ftately Tombs whereon they bellowed fuch vaft Sumsj 
while they neglefted their Houfes, which they looked 
upon as no better than Inns, or Tabernacles not wor¬ 
thy their Regard: Which makes Diodorus Siculus fay, 
that the Egyptians were lels curious to build Houfes for- 
the living, than Tombs for the Dead. 

CHAP. HI. 

— 

The Sentiments oj the Poets. 

— 

T HE Poets, though ufually tranfported with an 

Enthufiaftick Warmth which is not always guid¬ 
ed by Reafon, have however delivered much the lame 
Sentiments with the Philofophers about the State of 
Souls after Death; but each of them having followed 
his own Caprice, ’tis no Wonder that we find in their 
Works fo many peculiar Notions. And indeed, though 

the y 
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they agree in general, that the Soul goes either t6 Elj* 
fium ox Tartarus, yet they, are far from being unani* 
mous as to the Situation of thofe two Manfions. , 

Some place die Elyfian Fields in the middle Region 
of the Air; fome in the Moon, others in the Sun; 

others, in fine, in the Centre of the Earth adjoining to 
Tartarus itfelf, The moft common Opinion is that 
they lay in one of the Hies of the Ocean, called the 
Fortunate Ifiands, which are reckoned to be the Canaries. 
But it is a Queftion whether in thofe antientTimes they 
had anyKnowledge of Elands fo remote from the Con¬ 
tinent. And therefore * tis better to fay,that according 
to them the Manfion of the Bleffed was in the charm¬ 


ing Country of Betica (a ); whether the Pbeerticians had 

travelled from the earlieft Times. This Country was 
delicious, watered with Rivers, Streams, and Fountains, 
There were charming Plains, Woods, and enchanted 
Groves, Mountains containing Mines of Gold and 
Silver, and a fertile Soil yielding all the Necefiaries of 

Life in Abundance: This is .the Reprefentation given 

of it by all the Antients; and confequeritly no' Place 
more proper to furnifh the Poets with their charming 
Defcriptions of the Regions of the Bleffed. 

Farther :the Tartejfus, which was in this Province, is 
undoubtedly the Tartarus of the Poets ; this at leaft is 
the Sentiment of the learned Bochart. And if we add 


that this Country is at the Extremity of the old 
World, fince the Antients knew nothing beyond it, 
but believed that the Sun went every Evening to Bed 
in the Ocean, and gave no more Light to the World 
till the next Day, ’tis evident they would be ready to 
think it a Region covered with eternal Darknels. 

The fame Poets differ no lefs among themfelves 
with refped to the infernal Regions. All that we 
can gather from the Theogony of Hejtod is, that this 
Place which he always calls Tartarus , was a Prifon 
where the Titans were lodged with Saturn hirrtfelfy 
that this Prifon was kept by I know not what Sort 

of 
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of Being, caHed Campe, whom Jupiter, , become Lord 
of the World, placed under the Cuftody of Giants 
with an hundred Hands. 

Homer (i) had more diftmft Notions as this Re¬ 
gion of the Dead; and according to him all the Souls 
were conducted thither by Mercury: He even fettles 
the Place where it was, namely in the Country of 
the Cimmerians , People buried in eternal Darknefs, at 
the Extremity of the Ocean, where Styx, Phlegeton , 
and the other Rivers of Hell rolled their Waves. The 
Antients were very much puzzled to determine what 
Country the Poet had in his Eye. Some will have 
him to mean the Confines of Cadiz , or Betica, that 
Country being at the Extremity of the 'Ocean, where 
the Sun dips in his Waves, and where confequently muft 
be that Darknefs he fpeaks of. Some think the Poet, 
who has always been reckoned an excellent Geographer, 
defigned thereby the Inhabitants of the Northern Re¬ 
gions, even thofe who for whole Months are deprived 

of the Light of the Sun. Others are of Opinion he 

muft be underftood to mean the People who dwell at 
the Extremity of the Etixine Sea, where was the Coun¬ 
try of the Cimmerians , and Strabo favours this Opi¬ 
nion, when, fpeaking of Homer , he fays: “ That 

Poet knew the Cimmerians of the Bofpborus , who in- 
iC habit towards the North, in Regions always over- 

fpread with thick Clouds; and he could not be 
« a Stranger to them. For it was about the Time of 
cc his Birth, or not many Years before, that thefe 
iC Cimmerians made Inroads as far as Ionia” This 
Poet therefore had fome Knowledge of the Cimmerians 
of the Bofpborus , and by a poetical Licenfc, lie has 
tran (planted them to the Coafts of Italy, as he has 
done the Cyane# or Sytnplegades , which are Rocks at 
the Mouth of the Euxine Sea. 

M. k Clerc (2) thinks Homer had an Eye to the The* 
fprotums and thofe of Epirus , who being continually 
at work in the Mines, were really buried in Darknefs. 
Farther *tis in Epirus , that thofe Rivers were which 

that. 

( 1) Odyff, l. 10, & u. (2) Bibik). Univ. 
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that Poet defcribes, as lhall be faid hereafter. But ’tis 
evident we are not to go fo far in Search of the Cim¬ 
merians whom Homer fpeaks of; they were really upon 
the Weftern Coafts of Italy, near Bata and Puteoli ; 
and my Reafon for it is, that Ulyjfes arrives there'the 
feme Day that he takes his Leave of Circe. The De- 
fcription which he gives of this Country is, according 
to Strabo , very conformable to Geography; and if 
the Poet adds that this Region was at the Extremities 
of the Ocean, it is by a Licence which Poetry ju- 

ftifies. 

Here is what Circe fays to Ulyjfes affrighted at the 
Propofal fhc had made him of going down to Hell, 
to confult Tireftas’s Ghoft: 

Thy fated Road (the magick Pow’r reply’d) 

Divine Ulyjjes! AJks no mortal Guide. 

Rear but the Mafi , the fpacious Sail difplay , 

The northern Winds jball wing thee on thy Way. 
Soon Jhalt thou reach old Ocean’s utmojl Ends , 

Where to the Main the fielving Shore defends ; 

The barren Trees of Proferpine’j black Woods , 
Poplars and Willows trembling o’er the Floods ; 
There fix thy Vefjel in the lonely Bay , 

And enter there the Kingdom void of Day : 

Where Phlegeton’s loud Torrents rujhing down , 

Hifs in the flaming Gulf of Acheron; 

And where flow rolling from the Stygian Bed,\ 
Cocytus’ lamentable Waters fpread, &c. 

Pope’s Odyff. B. io. v. 598. 

Ulyjjes encouraged by this Account of the Voyage, 
fets Sail in the Morning, and in the Evening of the 
feme Day arrives in the Place which the Goddefs had 
deferibed to him. ’Tis therefore evident that the 
Ocean is put there only to give a greater Air of the 
Marvellous to. that Heroe’s Voyage. Accordingly 
Strabo pofitively fays: That the Cimmerians of Homer 
are upon the Coafts c/Italy is a certain Fail ; the An- 

tients , adds he, placed HomerV Necromancy mar the 

Lake 


/ 
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Lake Avernus (a). There the Rivers were which he 
lpeaks of in the Paflage now quoted. Servius who a- 
grees with him (i), at the fame Time accounts for 
what may have given the Poet a Handle to fay that 
Country was covered with Darknels, “ Near to Bai<e, 
** lays that learned Commentator, ! is a low and gloomy 
** Vale, furrounded on all Sides with high Mountains, 
“ which lhut out the Light of the Sun either rifing 
“ or fetting.” And if we add that here is the Lake 
Avernus , whofe exhalations were formerly mortal-, that 
the Country was full of Sulphur and Bitumen, it will 
juftify Homer in having there placed the Entry to 
Pluto’s Kingdom. 

Pliiiy adds further, that befides the Acherufm Lake, 
the Avernus and the parched plains of the Phlegraans , 
there was of old in that Place a City called Cirnm- 
rium (b). 

Bocbart (2), to mention it by the by, is then very 
probably in the right in faying, that the Word Cim¬ 
merian comes from the Phoenician Word Cimmir , dark, 
or rather the Blacknefs of Barknefs ; but I reckon he 
is miftaken in placing the Cimmerians in Homer upon 

the Coaft of Provence ; for how could UlyJJes have ar¬ 
rived there the fame Day that he fet out from the Cir~ 

cean Promontory ? 

Be that as it will, Virgil (3) has followed Homer’s 
Notion, in placing with him, though without any 
Difguife, the Mouth of Hell upon the fame Coaft, 
and near the Lake Avernus , as we (hall fee by and by. 
But the other Poets don’t agree with the two whofe 
Authorities we have now quoted, fince fome of them 
place the Entrance of Hell at the Promontory of fe- 
narusy where was the Cave whence, according to the 

Fable, 

♦ 

I 

(a) They gave the Name of Homer's Necromancy to the eleventh 
Book of the Odyfley, becaufe the Subjed of it is the calling up of 
Vtrejias 's Ghoft. 

(1) Upon the 6th JEn. 

(£) Avernus lacns, juxta qnem Cimmerium oppidum quondam: 
Dein Puteoli, poftqu? Phl$gr$i campi,' Acherufia palus* &c% Pliny 9 

L. 3. c. 6. 

(z) Chap. L. 1. c. 33. (3) En.L. 6. 
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Fable, Hercules had dragged Cerberus when he went 
down to Hell. Others reckon that this Place was in 
• Ibefprotia, and Lucan (i) is the only one as I know* 
who has removed the Entrance of Hell to the Banks 
of the Euphrates. 

We are farther to remark that the Poets diftinguilh 
three Sorts of things in Man, his Body, his Soul, his 
Ghoft or Phantom (2). Virgil making JEneas invoke 
the Manes of his Father Ancbifes before he celebrates 
hisAnniverfary, fays: 

-- ■ . . Salvete recepti 

Nequicqtiam cineres , animaque umbraque paterna (3). 

And Dido dying makes this Reflection: 

Et nunc magna met fub terras ibit imago (4). 

Lucretius is yet more exprefs as to this Article: 

- - -- -- EJJe Acheru/ta templa , 

'Quo neque permaneant anim<e , neque corpora noftra * 
Sed quadam fimulachra, modis pallentia miris (5). 

The Latin Poets now quoted have only copied Ho¬ 
mer upon the Article in Queftion. That Poet fpeak- 
ing of Hell in the eleventh Book of the Odyffey lays, 
Proferpine had granted Ttrefias the Priviledge of retain¬ 
ing all his Underftanding after Death; that even in 
that difmal State he had Eyes fo penetrating, as to fee 
into the Secrets of Futurity, while the other Dead 
were in Comparifon of him but Shades and vain 
Phantoms. But the fame Tirefrn addrefling UlyJJes, 
fully unfolds this Piece of Mythology: “ Such, fays 
“ he, is the, Condition of all Mortals when Life quits 
“ the Body ; no more are they fenced with Sinews* 

“ or cloathed with Flelh and Bones •, the grofs corpo- 
“ real Frame becomes Fewel for the Flames when it ' 
“ is relinquifhed by the Spirit; and as for the Soul 
“ that fubtil aerial Vehicle it flies away like a Dream.’* 
Here very plainly are the three Things I am fpeaking 

• of. 

(ij De Bel. Civ. (2) See what has been faid upon this be? 
fore. (3) En. 1 . (4) En. 1 .4. (3) Lucr. 1 . 1. 
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of. The material and terreftrial Body, which is re¬ 
duced to Aihes upon the Funeral-Pile: The Spirit, 
that is, the fpiritual Part of the Soul which returns to 
Heaven, the Place of its Original * and the Soul, that 
is, the fubtil aerial Subftance which cloaths the Body, 
flies away like a Dream. 5 Tis this laft that goes down 
to the infernal Regions, and is called the Phantom or 
Image. 

If we would trace this Opinion to its Source, we 
fhall find it alfo to be derived from the Egyptians , who 
believed the Souls to be compofed of a fubtil and 
luminous Body, and of what we call Spirit: The fubtil 
Body is the material part of the Soul; and the Un- 
derftanding, ppovv^ is the fpiritual part. After Death, 
that is, after the Separation of the terreftrial Body 
from the Soul, there is another Separation of the 
two parts of this Soul. The fubtil Body, which is the 
Phantom^ the Image of the terreftrial Body, goes to 
the infernal Regions *, and the Under handing, the 
Spirit j which is the fpiritual Part, afeends to Heaven. 
Thus, according to this Theology, the Souls of Men, 
or rather their Shades, qiuedm fmulachra , were in the 
infernal Regions fep'arate from tlieir Intellect; and 
thefe were mere Phantoms, Images, that bore even 
the Marks of the terreftrial Body •, unlefs they had 
received the Priviledge of preferving with them their 
intellectual Part, as Homer fays of the Sooihfayer 
Tirejias . 

It was therefore a fettled Doftrine of Theology in 
thofe Times of Darknels, that after Death the material 
Body was refolved into Allies•, that the Spirit ^viiog 
and ppovYpig, the fpiritual part of the Soul, returned to 
Heaven; and the Soul, that is, the fubtil Subftance 
which was a3 it were a Covering to the Body, its 
Phantom, its Image, went down to the infernal Re¬ 
gions. 

The Poets are not unanimous as to the Time that 

* 

Souls were to dwell in Hell, or in the Elyfian Fields : 
Ancbifes feems to infinuate to his Son Eneas, that the 
-latter after a Revolution of a thoufand Years, drank 

of 
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of the Water of Lethe, and then went into other Bo¬ 
dies, following in fome Meafure the Opinion of the 
Metempjychofts, as has been faid: 

t 

Has ornes, uhi mille rotam where per annos, 
Lethmn ad fiuvium Deus evocat agmine magno j 
Scilicet immemores , fupera ut convexa revifant 
Rurfus, 6? incipiant in corpora velle reverti. (1) 

The Cafe was otherwife with thofe who were con- 
' demned to far tarns, they being doomed to dwell there 
for ever. Virgil fays of the unhappy Thefeus, “ there 

he is fixed eternally to remain 

.— - Sedet tsterumpte fedebit 

Jnfelix Thefetts. 

And the other Poets affert the fame of Ixion, 'Tan¬ 
talus , the Titans, and all the other Criminals! though, 
their Syftems are hardly confident as to this Article. 
But ’tis proper to remark that Pythagoras and his Difi 
ciples feem to have limited the Time of thofe Pains 
to a thoufand Years; this at lead is the Term fixed to 
the Expiations mentioned by Plato in his Republick; 
and in this he feems to have followed the Opinion of 
thofe Philofophers, as well as Virgil, not to mention 
others, when he fays: Mille rotam where per annos. 

As to thofe who were neither in Tartarus nor in the 
Elyfian Fields, but in the ,vad Foreds that lay before 
thefe two Places, fuch as Dido, Deipholus, and the red 
whom Mneas met, after a certain Time of Purgation 
and Suffering, they were fent into the Elyfian. Fields: 

Quifque fuos patimur mattes, exinde per amplitm . 
Mittimur Elyftum, & pauci beta arva tenemus, (2) 

And this again is what makes Deipholus fay to the Sibyl: 

■ •— Ne favi, magna facerdos, 

Difcedam, explebo numerm, reddarqtte tenebris. Id. Ibi 

C H A P. 

(0 Virgil, 1 . 6. {2} Virgil, ibid. 

♦ * 


i 
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C H A P: IV. 

w 

A particular Defeription of Hell according to the 

Poets. 


O F all the Poets who have mentioned Hell, and 
the Pains that are there endured * I ihall cite on¬ 
ly Homer, Virgil , and Pindar, becaufe they have drawn 
together all that profane Antiquity taught on this Sub¬ 
ject ; but before I come to Particulars, I Ihall obferve 
that if Virgil^ the faithful Copier of Homer , is often 
inferior to him in other Things, yet in this to me he 
appears far to furpafs him, and much more Claudia 
Silius It aliens, and the reft. 

Circe , after having taught Ulyjjes the Way to Hell, 
as we have faid in the former Chapter, thus continues 
to addrefs him; 


Firft draw tby Fatdchion , and on eifry Side 
french the black Earth a Cubit long and wide: 


around 


0 

And o’er 


Wine 


And living Water from the cryftal Spring, 
from the wan Shades and feeble Ghofis implore j 
With promis’d Offerings on tby native Shore 5 
A barren Cow , the fiatelieft of the Ifte, 

And , heap'd with various Wealth * a blazing I 
Tbefe to the reft •, but to the Seer muft bleed 
A fable Ram, the Pride of all thy Breed \' 
froefe folemn Vows and holy Off’rings paid 
To all the phantom Nations of the Bead j 
Be next tby Care the fable Sheep to plate 

Ftdl o’er the Pit , and bell-ward turn their Face 
But from ih 5 infernal Rite thine Eye withdraw ± 
And back to Ocean glance with rev 9 rend Awe. 
Sudden Jhall Jkim along the dujky Glades 
Thin airy Shoals and vifmiary Shades . 

Then give Command the facriftce to hafts * 

Ifit tie fleet'd Viftims in the Flames be ccft s 


Aid 
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jind /acred Vows and ttyftic Songs, apply*d 
To grijly Pluto, and his gloomy Bride . 

Wide o'er* the Pool thy Fautihion wav'd around ,, 

Shall drive the Speftres from forbidden Ground: 

The facred Draught jhall dll the Dead forbear± 

Till awful from the Shades arife the Seer. 

Let him oraculous , the End , the Wi)\ 

The Turns of all thy future Fate di/play. 

Thy Pilgrimage to come , and Remnant of the Day . 

Pope’s OdylF. B. XI. V; 14, 

% m > 

UlyJJes literally obeys what Circe had prefcribed to 
him: The Shades thirfting after the Blood of the 
Viftims, come and fuck it up \ UlyJJes repels them 
with his Sword, and after having learned from Tireftas 
what was to be his Fate, he retires. Such is the Be- 
fcription Homer gives of Hell; 5 Tis true* in order to 
make fomething of fo (lender a Fiftion, which, after 
all, is but a mere’Piece of Conjuration* he makes the 
Ghofts recite their Adventures, which are often very 
interefting. . - 4 

Tho* Pindar feems to have taken Homer for his 
Model, yet he departs from his Original, and purfues 
other Notions than thofe of that antient Poet, Firfly 

he makes two different Kingdoms of that fubterranean 
Region, and fets over each of them a particular Mo¬ 
narch. Pluto , according to him, is the Governor of 
Hell, and Saturn etic Sovereign of me Elyfian Fields* 
where he reigns with his Wile Rhea, and has Rbadar 
manthus for his Affeffor, whom all the other Poet 5 
place in the Empire of Pluto, Herein this Poet con- 
forms toHeftod(i)i who Jays* that the Souls of He¬ 
roes went to dwell in happy Regions near the Ocean,' 

at the Extremities of the Earth* where Saturn reign¬ 
ed. Then, following the Ideas of the Pythagoreans f 
Pindar lays down three Sorts of Tranfmigrations of 
Souls, partly in this World, partly in the other, tel¬ 
ling us, that luch as in thofe three States preferyed 
their Souls always pure, arrived at laft at the auguft 
Palace of Saturn* The three Revolutions which' Socra- 


Vol. III. 

4 

(1) Thcog. 


c 


U$ 
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tes makes the Souls of Philofbphers perform before 
their Return to the Place of their Original, have a 
great Affinity with the three Lives this Poet affigns 
for his Heroes before they are placed in the Ely- 
fian Fields, upon which it is proper to make two 
Remarks. 

Erjl y that Pindar fuppofes it was equally poffible to 
praftife Virtue, and perform meritorious Actions in 
Hell, as in this World. Secondly , that he feems to fix 
the Refidence of the Blefied in the Ely Gan Fields for 
ever; whence, however, according to Virgil, and the 
other Poets, they were to depart after a certain Peri¬ 
od of Time, having drunk the Water of Oblivion ; 
and this Period was ufually limited to a thoufand 
Years. 

But in order to fet this whole Doctrine in one and 
the fame Point of View, 5 tis neceflary to quote the 
whole Paffage from this Poet, which is as follows. 

“ After Death, the incorrigible Souls of the Wic- 
“ ked are delivered over to dreadful Punifhments; 
“ and in the Kingdom of Pluto , there is a Judge who 
“ examines Crimes committed in this earthly Empire 
<c of Jupiter , and pronounces a final Sentence with 

inflexible Severity. 

u There the Juft lead a Life exempt from all Sorts 
“ of Pain. They enjoy one eternal Day without 
“ Night; a pure Sun enlightens them continually. 
“ They are not obliged to employ the Labour of 
“ their Hands in ranfacking Sea and Land to relieve 
“ the pitiful Neceffities of Life. Thofe who were 
“ ftriftlv confcientious in keeping their Oaths, con- 
cc verfe with the venerable Divinities of thole fubterra- 
“ neous Manfions, and tafte Pleafures without Alloy, 
“ while thofe who loved Perjury, fuffer Torments, 
u the very Sight whereof is horrid and dreadful. 

c ‘ But thofe who after fpending three Lives upon 
“ Earth, and in the Infernal Regions, have been fo 
“ happy as to preferve their Souls always pure in thofe 
cc feveral States, as they have trod in the Paths which 
<c Jupiter had marked out to them, fo they arrive at 

“ the 
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“ the majeftick Palace of Saturn. Gentle Zephyrs, 
“ which rife from the Sea, tan this charming Ifland, 
“ the eternal Manfion of the Blefled. There are to 

r 

“ be feen gaudy Flowers Alining all around, whdfe 
“ Brightrtefs vies with the burniftied Gold. Some 
“ fpring out of the Groun d others hang in Clufftrs 
<c on the Trees, while others beftrow the Waters. 

<c With thcfe they make Crowns and Garlands to deck 

“ their Arms and Heads, The whole Kingdom, is 
u governed by the juft Decrees of Rhadamanlhns , who 

“ fits for ever upon a Tribunal with Saturn^ Rhea's 
cc Spoufe, and Father of the Gods. The Throne of 
<c the Goddefs is elevated above all the reft ” 

I faid Pindar had taken Homer for his Model; here 
is the Paflage in that Poet which he had in his Eye. 
It is in the fourth Book of the Odyffey, where Prole** 
us thus befpeaks Menelaus \ 

Elyfium Jhall be thine *, the hUfsful Plains 
Of utmofi Earth , where Rhadamantnu* reigns, 

Joys ever youngs unmix'd with Pain or Ftdr 9 
Fill the wide Circle of th 9 eternal Tear : 

Stern Winter Jmiles on that aufpicictis Clime: 

The Fields are florid with unfading Prime: 

From the bleak Pole no Winds inclement blow , 

Mold the round Hail , or flake the fleecy Snow ; 

But from the breezy Beep , the Blefl inhale 
The fragrant Murmurs of the weftern Gale . 

Pope’s Odyff. B. IV. V. 765, 

We may remark, before v/e are done with the Doc¬ 
trine of Pindar concerning the State of Souls after 
Death, that what he fays of Saturn reigning in the 
Elyfian Fields, is a Notion taken from Hefiod\ tho* the 
other Poets, in the celebrated Divifion of the World 
among the three Brothers* had no Regard to this 
God whom his Son Jupiter had dethroned, and plung¬ 
ed headlong into the Depth of Tartarus , whofe Em¬ 
pire fell to Pluto by an Article of that Partition. 5 f is 
true the Fable alfo fuppofes that Prince, after his Ex- 
pulfion, to have retired into Italy, where he reigned 

C 2 with 
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with Janus, and that the Time of his Reign was rec¬ 
koned the golden Age. 5 Tis probably this Circum- 
ffence that Pindar had in his View, when he reprefents 
the Continuation of a Reign which was too Ihort up¬ 
on Earth tor the Happinels of Men, and makes it 
eternal with refpecl to thole who had praftifed Virtue, 

while thev foiourned in this World. 

* - 

Virgil, after having made JEneas offer Sacrifices to 
the Mines, and fortified him with the golden Bough, 
a fore Pafs-port for Admiffion into the Kingdom of 
Piute, gives him a Sikyl for his Guide, after which he 
thus begins the Delcription of the Manfions of the 
Dead.; j 

Deep, deep, a Cavern lies, devoid of Light, 

. All rough with Rods, and horrible to Sight ; 

- The gaping Gulpb inclodd with fable Floods, 

And the brown Horrors of furrounding Woods . 

From her black Jaws fucb baleful Vapours rife. 

Blot the Wight day, and blaft the golden Skies , 

That ;not a Bird can Jlreich her Pinions there 
Through the thick Poifons and incumber'd Air: 

O'er took by Death her flagging Pinions ceafe , 

And hence Aornus was it call'd by Greece. 

Hither the Prieflefs four black Heifers led. 

Between their Horns the hallow'd Wine fhe fhed ; 

From their high Front the top-moft HairsJhe drew , 

And in the Fumes the firfl Oblations threw. . &c. 

Pit's iEneid. VI. 332, 


After the Sacrifice Ihe plunged herfeif firfl into the 
Gulf which leads to the Kingdom of Pluto, and JEneas . 
follows her with firm and refolute Steps through a dark 
and folitary Grove. 


At Hell's dread Month a tboufand Monflers. wait ; 
Grief weeps, and Vengeance bellows in the Gate: 
Bafs Want, low Fear, and Famine* j lawlefs Rage , 
And pale Difeafe, and flow repining Age; 

Fierce , formidable Fends! the Portal keep ; 

'With Pain, Toil, Deadly and Death's Half-brother 

Sleep. 


There 

\ 
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There Joys embitter'd with Remorf z appear), 

Daughters of Guilt! here Storms deftruftive War. 
Mad Difcord there her fnaky Trejjes tore ; 

Here , Jlretch'd on Iron Beds , the Furies roar. 

Full in the Midft a fpreading Elm difplay'd 
His aged Arms , and cajl a mighty Shade. 

Each trembling Leaf with fome light Vifion teems , 

And heaves impregnated with airy Dreams. 

With double Forms each Scylla took her Place 
In Hell's dark Entrance, with the Centaur’; R -cc \ 
And clofe by LernaV hiffing Monfter,/lands 
Briareus dreadful with a hundred Hands. 

There ft ern Geryon raged ; and , all around, ' 
Fierce Harpies /cream'd, and direfulGoRGOKs frown'd. 

ibid. 385. 

Upon their Exit from the Cave they find a Way 
which leads through obfcure Woods to the River Ache-t 
ron: Thither the Souls of thofe who are to pafs over 
to the other Side flock together from all Hands; but 
as none are permitted to enter Charon s Boat, til! they 
have received the Honours of Burial (a), thofe who 
have been deprived of it are forced to wander an hun¬ 
dred Years upon thofe dreary Ranks (b). Charon fee¬ 
ing a Man approach him in Armour, gives him to 
know, that none but the Souls of the Dead are to pals 
over the River $ but loothed with the Sight of the 
golden Bough which the Sibyl fhews him, he receives 
them both into his Boat, and ferries them over to 
the other Shore. No fooner are they puffed this fatal 
River than they find another dreadful one which ferves 
as a Gate to the Kingdom of Pluto ; it is kept by Cer¬ 
berus the Dog with *the three Heads $ and the Sibyl 
having laid him afleep by a Compofition of Honey 
and Poppies, they get over this Paffage and enter Plu¬ 
to's Realms. 

c 3 Uppn 

ft 

(a) Nec ripas datur borreudas, nec rauca fiuenta 
Tranfportare , pnufqitam fedibits off a quierunt. 

(£) Centum errant annas, volitantque bac littora circum. 
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Upon their Arrival- in this difmal Manfion, they 
find the Souls of thole who died before they came . to 
the Ufe of Reafon; next of Perfons who were unjuftly 
condemned to Death, and of fuch as had taken away 
their own Lives. Here prefeats to their View a Grove 
of Myrtles, which ferves for a Retreat to thofe whom 
amorous Defpair had bereaved of the Light of Life. 

4 O 

Leaving this Grove, they come to the Quarter of 
Heroes, who died with their Arms in their Hands. 
Adjoining to this is a Sort of Apartment which bor¬ 
ders on one Side upon 2 *a.rtarns > and on the other up¬ 
on the Elyfian Fields: Here it is that Minos ^ Earns , 
and Rbadamanlhus adminifter Juftice j the latter judges 
the AfiaUch , and the others the Europeans , and Minos 
decides the Differences that arife from the Judgments 
of his Brethren, the Judge from whom lies no Appeal, 
and upon die Sentence of this impartial Judge lome 
are fent to the Elyfian Fields, others are condemned 
to Tartarus. 

4 

Tartarus is a hideous Prifon of a terrible Depth, 
furreunded with the miry Bogs of Cocytus , and of the 
River Vhkgelon, which rolls Torrents of Flames all 
around: Three Rows of Walls with brazen Gates, 
render the Place inacceffible. Tyfipbone , the molt 
hellilh of the three Furies, watches at the Gate, and 
hinders any from going out. Rhadamanthus extorts 

from his wretched Priioners a Confeflion of their molt 

# # • 

fecret Crimes, and then delivers them over to the 
three Furies, to be punilhed according to their De-r 
merits; thefe Goddefies are always ready to exert their 
Fuiy upon thofe miferable Viftims: Frightful Serpents 
which they hold in their Hands, are the Whips with 
which they lafli them. In this hideous Manfion are 
confined thofe of diftinguifhed Wickednefs, whofe 
very Crimes have made them famous \ The proud 
Titam whom Jupiter thunderftruck, when they at¬ 
tempted to befiege the Gods of Olympus , are in the 
deepeft Part of Tartarus . The two Abides , Ephialtes 
and QtiiSy whom Nepiwie had by Hiphimedia the Vi ife 
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of the Giant Abus, fife there a Punilhment propor¬ 
tioned to their Crimes. 

In this dreadful Manfion is alfo lodged the mad SaU 
tnoneus, , who attempted to imitate Jupiter's Thunders : 
The daring Tityus, who prefumed to make Love to 
Latona , and whom Apollo transfixed with his Arrows, 
is there condemned to horrible Torments: A cruel 
Vulture is continually preying upon his Liver, which 
grows again as faft as it is devoured. The prefumptu- 
ous Mon who boafted that he had lain with Juno+ is 
there doomed to turn eternally a Wheel incircled with 
Serpents. Thefeus> who attempted to carry off Proper- 
pine for his Friend Pirithous , fits for ever upon a Stone 
whence he cannot poffibly ftir. 'Tantalus , for having 
defigned to put a Cheat upon the Gods, and to ferve 
up to them at Table the Members of his own Son 
PelopSj there ‘pines away with the moft outrageous 
Hunger amid ft Plenty of Meats which fly from him 
as foon as he approaches them. The Danaids , thofe 
unhappy Daughters of Damns , who murdered .their 
own Hufbands, are there condemned eternally to pour 
Water into a Cafk full of Holes. There Sifypbus , for 

revealing the Secrets of the Gods, rolls a huge Stone 
to the Top of a Mountain, whence it continually 
tumbles down again. Oedipus , who flew his Father 
LaitiSj and married his Mother Jocafta-, his wretched 
Sons Etbeocles and Polynices , who waged War upon 
one another, and were flain by each others Hands in 
the fatal Combat •> Atreus , Tbyejles , Egiftus , Clytem- 
neftra , and all the other fignal Offenders, fuffer there 
Torments proportioned to their Crimes. 

Such is the Defcriptiori which the Poets give of their • 
Hell: But if they have invented fa frightful a Place 
for the Punifhment of the Wicked, they have not been 
wanting in Return to give us a charming Reprefen- 

tation of the Manfion of the Bleffed. 

• * 

On the Right of Tartarus is the Way that leads to 
the Elyfian Fields, thofe happy Hies where the Souls 
of fuch a$ have lived virtuoufly in this World enjoy 
profound Peace arid Tranquillity, accompanied with 

C 4. . the? 
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the moft innocent refined Pleafures. Let us imagine 
to ourfelves inchanted Places abounding with every 
Thing conducive to Happinefs ; Bowers for ever 
Green, charming Meadows, with Fountains and 
Streams gliding gently through them, the iVir health¬ 
ful, temperate, and lerene; Birds;eternally warbling 
in delightful Groves, a perpetual Spring with other 

Suns and other Stars (a). Thefe and the like are the 

* - - 1 - \ / 

Images under which the Poets (1) paint the Regions 
• of Blils; thpfe happy IHes, the Kingdom of Adrajlus , 

as they fometimes call it ; in a Word, the Elyfian 

Fields. But as the P.efcriptions which they give of 
them, were only the Fruit of their own Imaginations, 
every one of them reprefents the Pleafures and Em¬ 
ployments of die Place conformable to his own Incii? 
nations. Tibullus , voluptuous and prone to the Charms 
of Love, makes it to abound with Mirth and all fen-? 
fual Pleafures (b). 

Virgil , more chafte, admits nothing there but inno¬ 
cent Sports, and Imployments worthy Heroes who are 
the Inhabitants ; and herein he has copied Homer. In 
the Greek Boer, the Ghoft of Achilles wages War with 
the wild Beads, and in the Latin Poet the Trojan Heroes 
exercife themfelves in managing Horfes, or in hand¬ 
ling Arms. Some Poets have added the Pleafures of 
good Cheer, defcribe Elyfium as a Place of continual 
Feafting, while nothing, they fay, is fo forry and 

mean as the Entertainments Hecate gives her Guefts in 

Hell. Which proves, to mention it by the by, that 
the Part of Man which inhabited thofe Regions, was 
corporeal, fince it could not fubfift without Nourifht 

meet. 1 

If we trace Virgil's Ideas with Attention, we 
inali find that he divides into feven Apartments the 

T opographical 

— ♦ 

* * • 

{12) Largisr hie cam pas tether & famine vejlit 

Purpurea ; folenque fuum 9 fua fidera norunt . JEn. 6. 64a 

(1) Homer, Virgil, Pindar, Claudiaa, Catullus, &c. 

t * 

(o) Hie chorees , cantufqus digest ------ 

*. Ac jwvenum feries teneris immijla puellis 

Ludity iff ajfidue pralia mifeei amor. L. I. 3. 63<j 
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Topographical Defcription he gives' of the Manflon of 
Ghofk The firft is that of Infants that die fo foon 
as they are born, (a) 

1 ' * 

j Vm, as they enter’d, doleful Screams they 
And tender Cries of Infants pierce their E< 

Juft new to Life , by too fevere a Boom , 

Snatch’d from the Cradle to the filent tomb 


- I 


Ibid. 592. 


The fecond was poffef&dby thpfe who ljad been 
charged with fajfe Aceufations,. and unfuftly condemned 
to Dwath ( b ). In the third were thofe whom ctue) 
Deftiny had forced to chufe a voluntary Death; who, 
innocent as they were, feeing themfelves overwhelmed 
with the Miferies of Life, had conceived an Averlion 
to it, and fet their Souls at Liberty from their JJodies, 
as from an pppreffive Load (c) t The fourth, which we 
may call the Fields of "Tears or Mourning ,, where is a 
Forreft of Myrtles cut into divers Walks, is the Man- 
fion of thole who in their Life-time had experienced 
the Jdardfhips 0 f unpitied Love ($. There is "the un : 
happy Pbedra , who killed herfelf for the Difdain of 
young Hippolytus, who was infenfible to her Paffion. 
Procris , whole Life the unfortunate Csphahs took a- 
way with the Dart which fhe had given him; Erir 
fhyle , ; Evadne , Laodamia , Pafiphae , Dido, Ceneus, who 
from a Girl had been transformed into a Boy, and 

by the Order of Deftiny had again recovered his for¬ 
mer State. The fifth was deftined to the Heroes (e). 
There were Tydeus, Adrafius , Parthenopeusy and feveral 
others. The fixth Appartment was the frightful Prir 
fon of Tartarus , where are the noted Offenders whom 
I fhall ipeak of afterwards, together with the Parcae, 

the 


(a) Continuo audit re voces , vagitus & ingests, 

Infanlumque animat jlentes in limine pritno . JEn. 1 . 6 ,. 

(It) Eos juxta fil/o damnati crimine mortis. 

(c) Proxima de'tnde teneht majli loca , qui fibi letutn 
hhntes peperere manu , &c. 

(d) Eic quos dunts amor crudeli tale peredit. 

M - .. Jamqu e avva tenebant 

( , 1/ • I. • • » 

Ultima, qua hello elari jeer eta frequent ant. 
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the Furies, &c.' la fine, the laft was the Manfion of 
,the Blefled, or the Ely Gan. Fields. 

Thefe feveral Manfions were not divided at random. 
Minos, who held the fatal Urn, fummoned the Ghofts 
before him, took Information of their Crimes, exa¬ 
mined their Lives, weighed the Merit of their A&i- 
ons, and appointed each of them to his proper Place 
of Abode (i). 

Such were the Fables which the antient Poets de¬ 
livered with refpeft to the Manfions of Souls depart¬ 
ed; a Syftem embellilhed indeed with Ideas which 
were the Offspring of fertile Imagination ; but whofe 
Groundwork was derived from the Egyptian Cuftoms, 
as we fhall prefendy fee. 

CHAP. V. 

That what the Greeks delivered on the SubjeSl 
of the Infernal Regions and Ekfan Fields , was 
borrowed from the Egyptian Ufages already 
mentioned. 


N Otwithfianding all the Fables added by ■ the 

Greeks to the Egyptian Syftem, yet ’tis eafy 
to fee it to be the Foundation of all that they have 
delivered upon this Subject; and though Diodorus 
has laid fo, I judge it however necefiary to confider 
this Article fomewhat more particularly. Firft of 
all the Charon of the Greeks, that rough and Hern 
Ferryman whom Virgil paints fowell, is the fame with 
that of Egypt. He of the Greeks is upon the Cocytus, 
waiting to tranfport the Ghofts to the other Side of 
the River: The Egyptian had his fixed Refidence upon 
the Banks of the Lake Querron, or Aherufia. That 
of the Greek Poets rigidly exafted a Duty for the Paf- 
iage ; that of the Egyptians was fo regular and exaft 
therein, that they tell us he would not difpenfe with a 
King’s Son. The infernal Lake was formed by a Ri¬ 
ver which conveyed its Waters thither : That of Quer- 
ron was an Efflux of the Nile. The firft nine Times 
fiirrounded the Kingdom of the Dead, as. we have it 

IQ 


(0 Virg. iEn. 6. 431. 
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in P&gtf: Novies Styx interfufa, &c. The Nile formed 
in Egypt a vaft Number of Canals. 

The different Manfions which Virgil defcribes in the 
infernal Regions, efpecially that of Tartarus , a gloomy, 
Dungeon, placed in the Center ot the Earth, are 
founded upon the different Cells and Windings of 
the Labyrinth, chiefly thofe which, according to He¬ 
rodotus and the other Antients, were under Ground. . 
The l'acred Crocodiles which the Egyptians nourifhed 
in thofe fubrerraneous Places, had given the Idea of 
thofe Mon tiers that were faid to be in the Kingdom 
of Pluto, and in the Avenues that lead thither. 

Homer (i)fays, the Entry to the infernal Regions 
was upon the Banks of the Ocean. The Nile is called 
by the fame Poet Q'neuvoi. The Idea of thofe Gates of 
the Sun fo much celebrated by the Poets, is founded 
only upon what the Greeks had heard of the City He -• 
liopolis. That of the Judges Eacus, Minos , and Rba- 
damanthus, is evidently founded upon what we have 
quoted from Diodorus, concerning' that fevere Scrutiny 
which was made by the Egyptian Priefts into the Lives 
and Anions of the Dead. Thofe of the infernal Ri¬ 
vers, are derived from the Lake Acherufia or Querron, 
and ferved to form the Acheron of the Poets; Acbou- 
Cherron, as M. Fourmont remarks (2), fignifying the 
Fenny Places of Charon. Cerberus , according to the 
fame Academick, took his Name from an Egyptian 
King, named Chelres, or Kebron. In. like Manner the 
Name of Tartarus comes from Dardarot, which in 
Egyptian fignines an eternal Habitation. Beyond the 
Lake Eherron, were delightful Woods, a charming 
Grove, and a Temple confecrated to black Hecate, 
with two Marches, Cocytus and Lethe : Near this Place 
was likewife a City named Acanthus , where a Prieft, 
from we know not what Principle of Religion, 
poured every Day Water from the Nile into a Vefiel 
lull of Holes. Hence the Elyfian Fields, the Rivers 
of Oblivion, the Cocytus, and the Punilhment of the 

Dancids. Mercury, with his Qaduceus in his Hand, 

* 

whom 

{1) II. 1 . iO; & n. (2) Mem. de Mad. T. i. p- 9. 

t 
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% 

whom Homer makes the Conduftor of Souls into Hell, 
is only a Copy of thofe who in Egypt had the Care , of 
funeral Obfequies, and ccfhdu&ed their pompous Pro- 
ceffions. 

Laftly, the Ales of the Greeks is the fame with the 
Anentbes of the Egyptians , mentioned by Plutarch (1), 
that fubterranean Appartment, whither the Souls of 
the Dead went, and whence they returned (a). Add 
to this that the Styx, another infernal River, was like- 
wife in Egypt. This accordingly is, what we are told 
by Scrvius, who cites in Proof of it, a Work of Se¬ 
neca, intitled : Of the Egyptian Ceremonies , which 
Time has deftroyed. “ Ifts, laid he, having found 
“ the diffipated Members of Oftris, whom Typhon had 
“ murdered, chofe a Place for their Interment near 
“ a Marfih not very acceffible, beyond which was an 
** Ifland which there was no landing upon and this 
“ Marlh was called Styx, becaufe it infpired with Me- 
“ lancholy thofe who looked upon it.” 

But to prove yet more clearly what has been now 
advanced, I fhall follow Virgil Step by Step, and en¬ 
ter into a Detail which I hope will not feem quite fu- 
perfliious. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Charon and Cerberus. 

T HE Idea of the Ferry-man Charon is derived, 
as Diodorus remarks, from the Signification of 
the Word in the Egyptian Language, which imports 
a Boatman , Portitor ; thus of an appellative Noun, 
the Poet makes the Name of a Divinity. 

• Jam fenior, fed cruda D e i viridifque feneftus ; 

• To whom they have given the Charge of tranfport- 
ing Souls in a Boat over the River Acheron: They 
have preferved to him the fame Character with that of 

the 

(i) De If. & Of r. 

(*) This, according to Plutarch , is the Etymology of the Word 
Amenthes , which imports. Teat which gives and. receives. 
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the Egyptians, making him, like the other, rough, cho- 
lerick, morofe, avaritious. A Proof of which'is his 
Manner of receiving Mneas, and the fmall Regard he 
has to the Words of that Hero, till he has feert the 
golden Bow. ’ 



This Chara&er they drew from what they had learn¬ 
ed by Tradition of the Charon of Egypt, as fhall be 
faid prefently: Bat as they would needs in every 
Thing be thought Originals, they invented feveraf 
Fables upon this Occafion ; they compofed a Genea-; 
logy for this God, and made him the Son of Erebus, 
and the Night, worthy Parents of the Boatman Of 
Hell. They give him a fullen and crabbed Humour,! 
without any Refpeft either to Dignity, Goods, or 
Riches •, and yet how his Name comes to denote Joy 
and Gayet^(i), I know not, unlefs it be by way of 

Contrary. 

The Poets have amufed themfelves in giving diffe¬ 
rent Defcriptions of Charon, but none of them has 
come near the inimitable Virgil. 

> 

Lord of the Flood ,, imperious Charon Jlands ; 

But rough , begrim'd , and dreadful he appear'd 5 
Rude and negkfled hung his Length of Beard % 

All patch'd and knotted flutters his Attire 
His wrathful Eyeballs glare with fimguine Fire. 

Tho' old , ftill unimpaired by Tears he floods 
And hoary Vigour blefs'd the furly God. * 

Himfelf 


(«) Quifquis es, amatus qui itojira ad littora tendh , 

Fare age quid vaiias, jam ijlinc & comprime grrffus: 

Hie locus umbrarum eft. &'c, ^En. 6, 388 

(0 Nat. 1. 3 . 
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Himfilf ftittplfd the Oars, bis Canvas fpread, 

And in bis fable Bark convefd the Dead (a). 

Ibid. 41 ii 


As Charon was believed to carry none over gratis, 
hence was eftabliftied the Cuftom of placing under the 
Tongue of, the Deceafed a piece of Money, which the 
Latins call Nauliis,- and the Greeks Aovax: v\, for the 
Freight (b). This Cuftom they likewife derived from 
the Egyptians, who gave ibmething.to him who tranf- 
ported the Dead over the Lak z Acherufiai There is 
even an antient Tradition in the Country, fetting forth, 
that Charon therein exercifed a petty Tyranny, ex¬ 
acting that Capitation even from the Sons of Kings. 
Accordingly Lucian aflures us, that the Cuftom of 
putting an Obulus into the Mouth of the Dead, to 
pay their Fare, was univerfal among the Greeks and 
Romans \ and we know none who difpenfed with it 
but the Hermonians , becaufe they thought themfelves 
fo near Hell, that they reckoned there was no Ne- 
ceffity for their paying any thing for their Pafiage (c ): 
But we may add that Charon loft nothing thereby; for 
if that People did not pay him his Dues, the Athenians 
were fo fuperftitious as to believe that they were ob¬ 
liged to give fomething more for their Kings, in or¬ 
der to diftinguifti them from the Herd of vulgar Souls; 
accordingly they put into their Mouths no lefs than 
three pieces of Geld (1). W hen Charon was forced 

to carry over any living Perfon, he was firft to have 
a Sight of the golden Bough, which we ftiall fpeak of 
afterwards ; and becaufe Hercules was admitted with¬ 


out this Pafcport, when he went to deliver Alceftes , 
Charon, as we learn from Savins after Orpheus , was 


put in Prifon for a Year, though he had received 
him with Reluctance and by Constraint. 

Accordingly he complains to JEneas . 

Know 


[a) Port it or has horrendus aquas 15 fii'ffiina fer-vat , 

Horribili fqualore Charon , cui phirima mento 
Canities incidta jacet , tSc. 

[b) See Lucians Dial, of the Dead, Diodorus, 1 .1. 

(d Lylio Girald. Synt. de Diis Inferiis, Nat. 1 - 3. after Strati. 
(1) Nat. 1 . 3. 


i 
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Know I repent 1 MPirithous o’er. 

With mighty Theseus, to the farther Shore 5 

<fhat great A l c i d e s pafl the Stygian Floods ; 

Fho' thefe were Heroes, and the Sons of Gods/), 

Ibid. 54 6 . 

But we are farther to know that they were not con¬ 
tented with this piece of Money ; and in order to 
make their,Paffage the more fure, they put into .the. 
Coffin of the Defunft an Atteftation of his Life and ■ 

Morals (1). This was a kind of Pafs, the Form 
whereof is preferred by an Author: “ I underfigned’ 
“ Anicius Sextus , the Pontiff, atteft thatfuch a. one 
u was a Perfon of a good Life and Conversion: 
<c Let his Manes reft in Peace ( a ).” Whereby it ap-! 
pears that to make this Atteftation the better received 
in the other World, the Pontiff himfelf was inUfe 
to write it. The Mufcovites at this very Day praftife 
the fame Cuftom which came from Egypt % where an: 
Encomium was pronounced upon the Defunft by the 
Border of the Lake, to keep the Judges from being 
prepofTefled by his Accufers, as we have it in Diodorus 
Siculus . 

Some Authors believe that Charon was a King of 
Egypt 1 and confound him with fome Prince or other, 
whofe Name has an Affinity to his, as has been faid 
in the preceeding Chapter : Bat an Arabian Author ( b) 
has gone farther, believing that Charon was Mofes’s 
Uncle or Coufin-German : And as he was at firft in 
the Party of his Relation, he made his Laws and Or¬ 
dinances ftriftly obferved •, and he again in Return 
taught him Chymiftry and the Secret of the great 
Work, which Charon made fo good Ufe of, that in 
a little Time he accumulated great Riches thereby, as 
is believed at this Day in Egypt, according to feveral 
Relations (2). Voflius in his Treadle of Idolatry, al¬ 
ledges 

% 

(1) Euft. in Horn, and theScholiaft on Pindar. 

(a) Ego Sextus Anicius Pomifex, teftor hunc Iiondlc vixiffe l 
manes ejus inveniant requiem, fab. Cel. 1 . 3. ant. 

(b) Murtadi in his E?jpt. See the Tran fiat ion of it by Valtitr • 

(2) See the third Voyage of Paul Lucas , V. 3. / 
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ledges that the Word Charon comes From the Hebrew* 

25 _ » % vf ' - • y 

and fignifies Wrath , becaufe he is the.Minifter" or the 
Wrath and Vengeance of the Gods; and is at the 
fame Time perfuaded that he is the feme with the in¬ 
fernal Mercury, whole 'Function* as has been laid etfe- 
where, was to conduct Souls to Hell. Bat I hold for 
the Charon of Egypt , the Model of that of the Greeks , 
whole Name, according to Diodorus, fignifies a Ferry-' 
men. Mahomet fpeaks alfo of a Charon (i), who was 1 
overwhelmed by the Earth, at the Prayer of Mofes $ 
but.*tis probable that he confounded Charon with Core, 
who was fwallowed up for having murmured againft 
the Legiflator. 

Let us fay fomething now of Cerberus , that famous' 
Keeper of the infernal Regions, the Idea whereof was : 
likewife derived from Egypt , where Burial-places were 
kept by Maftive Dogs but what I am going to re¬ 
late of the Serpent of Tenarus , ferved to embellilh hia 
Story. 

r i The profound Cave of Tenarus was once in- 
er erU5 ' habited by a frightful Serpent, or a kind of Dra¬ 
gon, which ravaged theConfines of that Promontory'2); 
and as this Cave was reckoned the Gate of Hell, hence 
they took Occafion to fay that theDragon was thePorter 
of thole dreary Manfions: And this is the Original of 
Cerberus , who was called the Dog of Hell (3), though 
it was nothing but a Serpent. Homer is the hrft who 
gave him that Appellation. 5 Tis true, in After¬ 
times Cerberus was reckoned a Dog with three Heads, 
but they never got rid altogether of the Idea of the 
Serpent of Tenants: Thus inftead of Hair, his Neck 
was faid to be encompaffed with Snakes {a) ; and the 
three Heads and three Tongues were given him only 
becaufe the voluble Morion of Serpents Tongues feems 
to make three of them ; or becaufe their Tongue is 

fomewhat- 

(i) Alcoran, c. 28. (2) Paufan. in Lacon. (5) Nat! 1 .5. 

(a) Cui <~jatcs harrere widens jam cotta colubris. 

Virg. JEn. 6. 

Quarzrsh furiak cer.ium mum ant angue: caput. 

+ Hor. Cd. 1 .3, 



ifafcVE exploit?d hy Mis tort, 


ft 


fomewhat Jike a barbed Javelin (a). We', may add 
that the Hiftory ofAidoneus, who had his Mines watch¬ 
ed by maftive Dogs, may alfo have given Rife to the 
Fable of Cerberus : And as Hercules * palling through 
Epirusi delivered Eh efeus, and carried off perhaps one 
of thofe MaftiveSj hence the Fable of his having 
chained Cerberus (i). 

But the moft common Opinion derives the Origin 
of the Fable from Hercules's having by the Command 
of Euryftheus vifited the Cave of EenarUs in Search of 
the Serpent that there made his abodes and brought 
him bound to the King of Mycenae •, and the additio¬ 
nal Circumftance of Cerberus 's palling through Eb'ejjely# 
and vomiting up a venomous Juice; which poifoned 
its Herbs, was owing to there having been many poi- 
fonous Plants in that Country: Which alfo had given 
Occafion to all the Fables of the Sorcereffes there* 
who were faid by their Enchantments to bring down 
the Moon to the Earth. We muft not omit that He- 
ftod makes Cerberus the Son of Eyphon and Echidna; 
Some Authors derive his Name from the Greek Word 
Kpmvpog, Carnmrans, or Veracious Hefh-eater (if 
Paufanias fpeaks thus (3) of the Promontory Of 
Eemrus and the Fable of Cerberus. “ About fif- 
“ ty Stadia from Eeuthrones you have the Promon- 
“ tory of Eemrus, which juts out confiderably into’ 
“ the Sea, and under which there ate two Ports; 
“ Upon this Promontory is a Temple to Neptune in' 
“ Form of a Grotto* and at the Entrance a Statue 
u of that God; Some Greek Poets have imagined it 

• o . * 

was through this that Hercules carried off Pluto's 
c c Dog 5 but befides that there is no fubterranean Paf- 
u fage in this Grotto, $ tis not probable that a God 
“ fliould hold his Empire under Ground* nor that 
our Souls fliould repair thither after Death. Heca- 
VoLi III. D u teas 

f 

[a) Cui fiint tres linguae , tergeminumque caput. Tibull, 
------- Sordidum tabo caput 

Lambunt colubra ; <viperis horrent jubce, 

, Longeque torta fibilat cauda draco. Sen. iti Her. Fitf? 

, (i) See the Hiftory of Bennies, (2) Jhdart, 1 , 8. (3) Inf 1 

liaeon. c* 25; 
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ct tens of Miletus had a rational enough Notion of 
46 it, when he faid that this Place of Tenarus ferved 
for a Den to a formidable Serpent, which was called 
“ the Dog of Hell, becaufe whoever was ftung by 
“ him inftantly died •, and he alledges, that Hercules 
cc carried this Serpent to Euryfibeus . Homer , who is 
<c the firft that mentioned the Dog of Hell which 
Hercules dragged after him, diflinguifhes him by 
* c no proper Name, nor deferibes him, though he does 
c< the Chimera : But the fucceeding Poets, who 
£C called this Dog Cerberus , gave him three Heads, 
<c and make a great Monfter of him ; though Ho - 
<£ filer by the Dog of Hell, might as well underftand 
££ a Dragon, as one of thofe domeftic Animals. 5 * 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Infernal Rivers. 

A CHERON is a River in Epirus, or rather in 
Ibefprotia , which takes its Rife from the Lake 
Acberufia (a), and difeharges itfelf near Ambracia> other- 
wife called Larta, into the Adriatic Gulf 

The 

{<2) Strabo, 1 . 7. Though Plato , in Pbtsd. fays, it enters into 
Acberufia. However Titus Li-uius, 1 . 8. calls the Place where this 
River, after having received the Waters of fome other Brooks, 
difembogaes itfelf into the Sea, the Thefprotic Gulf: But as the 
Pailage in that Author fpeaks particularly of the Courfe of this Ri¬ 
ver, we muft quote it here. He is fpeaking of Alexander King 
of Epirus, to whom Acheron was to be fatal * Accito a Tarentinis 
in Italian, data diBio erat , canjere Acberufiam aquam, Pandofi- 
amque urbem ; ibi fat is ejus terminum dari : eoque oc;us tranfmifit 
in Italiam, ut quam maxime procul abejfet urbe Pandofia in Epiro , 
& Acberonte amne , quern ex MoloJJide fiuentem , in fiagna infema 
accipit Tbejprotius firms . From this Paffage it appears that Ache¬ 
ron took its Rife from Molojfis, that it run through Epirus , near 
the City Pandofia , and communicated its Name to the Gulf of 
the Sea. where it difeharges itfelf. 

PiinyX 4. c. 1. fays, Acheron difembogues itfelf into the Lake of 
Ambracia : However Thucidides tells us it runs into the LdkeAcheru 
Aa; now this Lake and that Gulf are very remote from one another, 
the Antients are of a contrary Opinion to Pliny ; therefore we ought 
to quit this Author, as well as Martianus Capella , and Martin del 
Rio upon Seneca, who have followed him. See Grant-Menil, 

Qrac. Ant. 

* 
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The Water of this River is bitter and unwholelbme(i)* 
and this is partly the Reafon why they have made an in : 
fernal River of it; it remains actually a long Time hid • 
under Ground, and riles up again at a very great Di- 
ftance from the Place where it goes out of Sight. Its 
Name had alfo contributed to this Fable, for it imports 
Anguifh or an holding Noife : Perhaps too Oipheus gave 
this Lake, and afterwards the River, the Name of 
the Lake Acherufla , which he had feen near Memphis , 
when he accommodated to Greece the Ideas which he 


had borrowed from Egypt with refpeft to the Dead. 
Several Fables were afterwards added to what we have 
now been relating j they gave out that Acheron was 
the Son of Ceres , or of "Titan and Terra \ that the 
Fear he had of the Giants made him lie concealed 
for foiiie Time, and even go down to Hell to fcreen 
hirhfelf from their Fury. Some Authors have alledg- 
ed, that Jupiter had call him into Hell, becaufe his 
Water ferved to quench the Thirft of the Titans: 
A Fable founded upon the Circumftance of this Ri¬ 
ver’s running a long Time under the Earth, which 
was the Mother of the Titans. They add that Ache¬ 
ron was Father to that Afcalaphus who was changed 
into an Owl, as fhall be faid in the Hiftory of Pre¬ 
fer { pine (2), that there was a King of Epirus named 
Acheron , who gave his Name to that River. 

Be that as it will, we muft not forget to take Notice 
that there was another River of this Name in the 


Country of the Bruttians , near Pandcfia , which gave 
Rile to a fatal Ambiguity (3). The Oracle of Dodona> 
as we have it in Titus Livius , in the PafTage we have 
quoted, having warned Alexander the King of the Mo- 
hjftans to fly Acheron , that Prince thinking it meant 
the Acheron which was in Thefprotia , would net go far* 
away from the Place where he was, ^and was flain 
there. There is alfo another River of the Name near* 
Tenarus in Laconia . 


The Cocytas is another River in Epirus , or 
rather in Thefprotia , which empties itfelf to- ‘ ^ 0 C T USi 

D 2 gethex* 

0 ) Pauf, iii Lac* (2) AntroHius ia faa navijatiene. {3) Strabo 1.6 
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gether with the P yriphlegeton , into the Lake Achentfta, and 
* whofeName fignifies Sighs, Groans ; and that of Pyriphte - 
getcn, Burning (1); Thefe Etymologies, and the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of thofe Rivers to Acheron , made them be rec¬ 
koned among rhe Rivers in Hell. Here I embrace the O- 
pinion of Mr. Samfon , who gives th zCocytus that Courfe, 
without ailedging however any Authority for it. I know 
no Hiftorian who gives Cocytus the Name of a River (a). 
Paufamas calls it only ztezz sheirov ; which makes 

me believe that it was rather a Fen of muddy Wa¬ 
ter than a River. 

f The Styx is in Arcadia. ’Tis properly a 

*' * Fountain that flows from a Rock, and then 
forms a Stream that continues a Ions; Time buried un- 

O 

der Ground : Its Water is Mortal, and this Quality* 
according to Pay.fawns {2", is what gave a Handle to 
the Poets to make it a River or a Lake in Hell: I 
fhall take the following Defcription of it from him. 

Hard by a City of Arcadia , named Nonacris , is a 
very high Precipice, whence diflils Water that falls 
into the River Cratis. This Water is mortal to Men. 
and other Animals: It breaks in Pieces earthen and 
porcelain YeiTels, and all ethers, except thofe made 
of a Horfes Hoof. Upon this Idea a Fable has been 
compofed; the Styx has been animated, made the 
Daughter of the Ocean (3and Wife of one Pallas 
or Pira.s (4). We are told that fhe was the Mother 
of Hydra , &c. Her Name was fo terrible, that the 
moft inviolable Oath was to fwear by Styx , and the 
Gods themfelves were very religious in keeping it (b). 
Thofe of them who perjured themlelves after talcing 
this Oath, were very feverely punifhed. Jupiter or¬ 
dered Iris to let before them a Cup full of poifonous 
Water of this Fountain, and he banifhed them from 
his Table and Converi'ation for a Year : He even de¬ 
prived them of their Divinity for nine Years, as if it 

had 

(1) urc. 

(a) See the ancient Map of Greece by Strabo, and Grant-Mini! in 
Jiis Gracia, p. 204. 

(2) L. 8. 18. (0 Hef:od in Theog. (4) Paufan. loc. cit. 

[b) Di cujzis jut an iiment U falkre numtn. \ irg. An, 1 . 6. 
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had been an Office whofe Fun&ions he fufpended. 
The Reafon given by the Mythologifts why the Gods 
were fo religious as to this Article, is, that Vittory , 
who was believed to be the Daughter of Styx, as has 
been faid in the Hiftory of Jupiter , had affifted the Gods 
again ft the Giants, which had obliged that God, in 
Gratitude, to pafs a Decree that the Oath by Styx ffiouid 
be inviolable. But this again is only another Fable, 
founded upon the antient Cuftom of ufing the Water 
of Styx for the Tryal of the Guilty and the Innocent, 
xnuch after the Manner of the Jews , as to their Water 
of Jealoufy. To conclude, when the Gods fwore by 
Styx, they were to have one Hand upon the Earth, 
and the other upon the Sea, as Homer remarks (i). 

J Tis eafy to fee that two Things conduced to make 
them place thefe Rivers in Hell; firft, that they were 
almoft alii n Epirus, which was reckoned, upon Ac¬ 
count of Aidoneus , the Kingdom of Pluto. Secondly, 
The Etymology of their Names; Acheron fignifies the 
Extreme *, whereby was denoted, that thofe who came 

into this Country to work at the Mines, almoft all 
died there : Cocytus imports Howling ; Styx, the IVater 
of Silence f •, Pyriphlegeton, Burning . In genera!, all the 
Waters that had any bad Qjality were reckoned Rivers 
of Hell, as in Italy the Lak e Aver mis near Puzzoli{a)\m<\ 
Lethe or the R iver of Oblivion , which was in Africa. 
And thus it was that the Greeks would needs afcribe to 


their own Country what really belonged to Egypt. 

D 3 CHAP, 


(0 Iliad 14. 

* Others derive the Name from A & as you would fay, 

Sad or y oylejs. To which Milton alludes. Par . loft, B. XI* 578. 

Sad Acheron, of Sorrow, black and deep . 

+ Or cm 7 a ?uym> Hateful So Milton, ib, v. 577. 

Abhorred Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate. 

(a) The Sulphur and Bitumen which are in great Quantities near 
the fvenm, had fo corrupted its Water, that Virgil fays, the Birds 
periled by flying over it,unlefs they mounted very high. *Tis even / 
this Circumftance that gave the Name of that Lake, for Amrnm , 
ia Greek Awf, • fignifies without Birch. 


1 
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CHAR. VIII. 

Other Particularities of the Syjlem of the Poetic 

cal Hell 


T HE firft was their imagining that the Ghofts 

whole Bodies remained without Burial, wandered 
for a hundred Years upon the Banks of the Cocytus , 
before they were admitted into Charon*$ Boat {a), 
Thefe Egyptian Cuftoms may have given Rife to this 
Notion. Firft, when the Priefts refufed the Paflage 
over the Acherufan Lake to the Body of any one, 
becaufe he had not paid his Debts, the Relations 
kept it at Home till they were in a Condition to dis¬ 
charge the Debt. Another of their Cuftoms was, that 
in tranfporting any dead Body over the Lake, if it 
happened to fall into it, and was not recovered, fune* 
ral Obfequies were performed to it after a hundred 
Years were expired, at the Expence of the Publick, as 
we learn from Servius (b). 

I don’t find any tiling in -the Egyptian Antiquities 
that has an Affinity to the golden Bough which the 
Sibyl tells JEneas is neceffary as a Pafsport, when he 
was to vific the infernal Regions. This Bough had 
been plucked from Hecate's or Proferpine's Grove : 

A mighty T ree^ that bears a golden Bought 
Grows in a Yak furrounded with a Grove , 

And /acred to the Queen of Stygian Jove. 

Her neather JVcrld no Mortals can behold , 

Pill from the Bole they ftrip the blooming Gold . 

Pie mighty Queen requires this Gift alone , 

And claims the finning Wonder for her own . 

One pluck’d away , a fccond Branch you fee 
Shoot forth in Gold , and glitter thro' the Tree. 

Go then j with Care erect thy fearching Eyes , 

And in proud Triumph feize the glorious Prize . 

Vo 


(a) Centum errant annos, volitantque hasc littora dream, &o 
Yirg. 1. 6. 

{£) Si qais in fluvio pereat, nec ejus inveniatur cadaver, pofl: cen¬ 
tum annos ultima perfolvuntur omcia. Hinc extra&nm, centum 
trr&nt anm , &c, Strains, in 6. uLn. 
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Thy purpos'd Journey if the Fates allow. 

Free to thy Tmh jhall bend the cofly Bough. 

If not, the Tree will mortal Strength diflain ; 

And Steel Jhall hew the glitt'ring Branch in vain. 

Ibid. 196. 

Servius , who was defirous to trace the Original of 
this Fable (1), pretends that it is taken from a Ce¬ 
remony, which Oreftes upon his Return from Tauris 
founded in the Worlhip of Diana. That Heroe, af¬ 
ter having depofited in a Temple the Statue of Diana , 
which he had ftolen at Thoas, appointed this Temple 
and the Grove furrounding it, to be an inviolable 
Place of Refuge. In the Middle of this Grove was a 
Tree, from whofe Approach all were debarred by a 
Prieti of that Goddefs; and if any Criminal, who 
had fled to this Place for Refuge, could pluck off 
a Branch of it, he was allowed to fight with the Prieft; 
and if he overcame him, to take his Place. 

The learned Jefuit, La Cerda , adopts what is laid 
by this an ticnt Commentator on Virgil: But it muftbe 
owned that if this be the Original of the golden Bough, 
’tis a very remote one. I am therefore rather inclin¬ 
ed to think that this Notion is the Produdt of poetical 
Imagination ; and that however they borrowed from 
the Egyptians the greateft Part of what they have 
Fabled about the Manfions of the other World ; yet 
they alfo added fome Circumftances for which they 
had no Model. > 

We are not to think the fame Way of the two 
Gates, through which was the Pafiage from the in¬ 
fernal Regions, the one of Horn, the other of Ivory,; 
fince this Fable came from Egypt , as has been ob- 
ferved in the fifth Chapter •, after this Manner are they 
defcribed by the Poets: (2) 

Immur'd within the filent Bow'r of Sleep, 

Two Portals firm the various Phantoms keep: ■ 
i Of Iv'ry one ; whence flit to mock the Brain , 

Of winged Lies a light fantaflick Train; 

D 4 The 

(i)In6.^ni (2) Odyff. 19. 


i 
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The Gate oppos'd pellucid Valves adorn , 

J;id Columns fair incafd with polijh'd Horn: 

Where Images of Truth for PaJJage wait , 

With vtfms mamfefi of future Fate . 

Pope’s Odyff. XIX. 657, 


Virgil alfo defcribes thefe two Gates; and by mak¬ 
ing his Heroe pafs through that of Ivory, deftroys at 
one Stroke, and very prepofteroufly methinks, all that ‘ 
he had advanced in one of the fineft Books of his; 
Poem. Thefe are mere Imaginations as well as the 
Reflexions of the Commentators on Virgil and Homer *, 
not excepting Madam Dacier herfelf, who will have 

it that the txanfparent Horn figures Dreams that come 
from the Air, and the Ivory, which is an opaque 
Body, thofe that proceed from the Earth. That the 
latter coming from terreftrial Vapours are falfe, while 
the others coming from the Air and Heaven, are true. . 
The Paflage of Scripture which lhe .applies on this 
Occafion, does not feem defigned for explaining fuch 
Reveries (0), Here it may be alked what was the 
Foundation of thofe Journeys to the infernal Regions, 
performed by moft of the fabulous Heroes. What 
* gave Rife to them I take to have been the Conjura¬ 
tion of Euridice's Ghoft by Orpheus . He being very 
deeply affefted with the Death of his Spoufe, of whom 
he was bereaved by a fatal Accident, went into Thefpro - 
iia^ where was an Oracle of the Dead, and thisExpedb 
tion was difguifed inthe Poem compofed upon thatSubr 

jedt 5 under the Im2ge of a Journey to Hell. Homer who 

imitated that antient Poet, makes Ulyffes likewife de¬ 
scend thither toconfult Tirefiash Ghoftthis pretended 
Journey, as has been already noticed, has ^11 the Air 
of a Piece of Conjuration. Fable let forth in like 
Manner that Tbefeus and Pyrithous had undertaken the 
lame Journey to carry off Profetpine j as alfo Hercules, <• 
Y?ho had delivered Tbefeus , whom Pluto detained Pri- 


foner, and carried off Cerberus with him, Bacchus 

• . -• ** 1 - - - • * ’ * J - • 1 * - • • . 



*Tis faid in the Ecckfiaficus, Nifi ab altijjimo tmtjfa fierii 

wfitaiio, ne dsderis in iilis m tuum : Unlefs Dreams come from 
£od, give n? Heed to diem, ' * " " ' ' ,5 ’ 
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^oo was made to defcend thither, to confult his Mother 
pemele: Pindqrus fends Perfeus the fame Way; and 

Virgil gives JEneas the Sibyl of Cttma to conduft him 
to Hell. Laftly, Herodotus tells us, that Rqmpfinitbus 
King of Egypt , had vifited the Place where the Greeks 
faid Hell was, that he had played there at Dice with 
Ceres, and fometirnes had won, fometirnes loft ; and 
that the Goddefs had difmiiTed him with a valuable 
{hefent (a). 

% 

CHAP. IX, 

Of the Judges of Hell. 

T was alfo from the Egyptians that the Greeks bor- 
__ rowed their Notion of the infernal Judges, as we 
|iave obferved from Diodorus Situlus. However, if 
we would take their Word for it, this Fable was very 
antient among them, as we fee in feveral Places of 

Plato (i). According'to antient Tradition, faid they, 

we learn that there was at all Times a Law eftablifhed, 
that Men after this Life fhould be judged, in order 
to be rewarded or punifhed as their Actions were good 
or bad. Under the Reign of Saturn, and in the nrft 
Years of the Reign of Jupiter, this Sentence was pro¬ 
nounced immediately before Death; which gave Oc? 
cafion to flagrant Iniquities, Princes who had been 
unjuft and cruel, appearing before their Judges with 
fill the Pomp and Apparatus of their Power, and 
producing Witneffes who depofed in their Favour, be? 



cauie tney areaciea their Wrath while they were yet 
in Life, the Judges, dazzled by this Pageantry, and 
feduced by thofe falfe Teftimonies, declared the Princes 
innocent, and made them pafs into the happy Manfiph 

of the Juft. The fame thing we may fay in Propor¬ 
tion as to the Virtuous, who were poor and unfupport- 
ed. Calumny purfued them even to the laft Tribunal, 

and 

(a) L. 2. c. 122. Grotwvnts tranflates the Greek Word Xsjpsf Ur,- 
V(ar JttVTiw by Mantile aureum, which in Englijb fignifies a Clcatn 
.pr. Napkin of Gold, or rather wrought with Gold, 

<') h Gorgia, p. 523, fn^xiop. p, 371, 

V 1 « « % * * 
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and found a Way to get them condemned as flagitious 
in the other World. The Fable adds that upon the rei¬ 
terated Complaints that were laid before Jupiter , and 
die ftrong Remonftrances that were made to him, he 
changed the Form of thofe Judgments. The Time 
was fixed to the very Moment after Death. Rhada - 
nmtbus and jEacus, die two Sons of Jupiter , were ap¬ 
pointed the Judges, the firft for the Ajtaticks , the other 
for the Europeans *, and over them Minos to give a final 
Decilion in dark and dubious Cafes. Their Tribunal 
was erefted in a Place called the Field of Truth , becaufe 
there falfhood and Calumny had no Accefs. There 
a Prince, fo foon as he had expired, flood forth to 
View {tripped of all his fhowy Grandeur, in his own 

proper Colours, without Guard or Attendance, quite 
ipeechlefs, and trembling for himfelf after he had made 
the whole Earth to tremble. If he was found guilty 
of Vices capable of being expiated, he was confined 

to Tartarus only for a Time, with Affurance to be fet 
at Liberty fo foon as he was fufficiendy purified. 

MinoSy Eacusj and Rhadamanthus , were therefore 
the three Perfonages who for their ftrift Probity were 
chofen to be the Judges in Hell. This would be the 
proper Place to give their Hiftory, but I fhall have a 
more natural Occafion to fpeak of them elfewhere in 
the Hiftory of Greece, where they will have a large 
Part to aft (1). 

C H A P. X. 

Of the Infernal Gods , Pluto, Ceres *, Proferpine, 

and Cottytto. 

P IIJJTO,xht Son of Saturn and Rhea , or Ops, was the 
youngeft of the three Titan Brothers, who efcap- 
ed the Cruelty of their Father. We have already faid 
that in the Divifion of the World Hell was his Lot, 
that is, Italy , and afterwards Spain . To the Argu¬ 
ments 

(1) In the fixth Vol. 

* Though Ceres is of the Number of the terreftnal Divinities, 
yet we join her Hiiioiy with that of Pluto , becaufe of the Con- 

neftion between them, and to avoid Repetitious. ^ 
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ments already offered to prove thatthefe are the two 
Countries defigned by the Greeks , when they gave that 
Prince Hell for his Lot, I lhall add what Diodorus 
{Siculus fays, namely, that this Fable arofe from his 
being the firft who founded the Cuftom of burying 
the Head, of transferring them into Sepulchres, and 
of beftowing other Honours upon them, which before 
him had been negledted. But what Probability is 
there that Duties fo natural would be overlooked till 
the Time of Pluto ? ’Tis therefore much more pro¬ 
bable that he was reckoned the King of Hell, becaufe 
he lived in a very low Country in refpeft of Greece , 
where Jupiter had fixed his Empire ; and the follow¬ 
ing are the true Foundations of a Hiftory which has 
been fo much difguifed, 

Pluto having retired to the Extremity of Spain, ap¬ 
plied himfelf greatly to carry on the working of die 
Gold and Silver Mines, which were very common, 
efpecially on the Side of Cadiz, where he fixed his Re- 
fidence(d). Upon which ’tis proper to remark, that 
though Spain is not reckoned at this Day a Coun¬ 
try fertile in Mines, yet the Antients fpeak of it to 
us as a Country where were many Mines of Gold 
and Silver: They tell us even by a kind of Hyperbole, 
that its Mountains and Hills were almoft all Mountains 


of Gold (i) 
tain of Silver (2), 


‘Tartefus 
Jrifiotle informs 1 


( found fo great a Quan¬ 
tity of Gold and Silver, that they made their Anchors 
of thofe precious Metals. The Author of the Book 
of the Maccabees (3) fpeaking of the Romans , lays 
that they, by the Conqueft of Spain, made themfelves 
Matters of the Mines of Qold and Silver that were in 

that 


(a) Beticft where Pluto fettled, was that Province which we 
now call Jndalujia ; and the River Belts, now called Guadal¬ 
quivir, gave that Name to. it. This River formed of old at 
its Mouth a fmall Ifland called Tartefus, with a City of that 

Name ; this was the Tartejfus of the Antients, whence Tartarus 
was formed. 

(0 Pofidopiui, (2) Ayienus. (5) L. i.c, 8. 
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that Country (a), 
try fertile in Gol 

This doubtlefs 

* * 

genious in that 1 
about 5 Tartefus ; ; 
for the God of 


Silius the Poet calls Spain a Court 


Work. 


that 


has 


with Plutus the God of Riches, whom we lhall fpeak 
of in the following Chapter. 

Farther* the Situation of Pluto's Kingdom, which 
was a very low Country in refpeft of Greece , made 
him pals for the God of Hell. Befides as he conti¬ 
nually employed Labourers in the Mines, who are ob¬ 
liged to rake a far Way into the Bowels of the Earth, 
and in a Manner, as far as Hell and the gloomy 
Manfions of the Manes, in Search of hid Treafures (d), 
hence he was laid to dwell in the Center of the Earth. 
Add to this that they who work in the Mines, com¬ 
monly die there : Pluto was therefore reckoned the 


Kins: 


* 

Ales, fignified Death, DefiruB, 


Moreover the Ocean, upon whofe Coaft he reign’d, 
was accounted a Place overlpread with Darknefs; and 
this, I reckon, is the Foundation of all the Fables 
that were invented afterwards concerning Pluto and 
his Realms of Darknefs. ’Tis probable, for Example, 
that the famous ‘Tartarus , that Place fo noted in Plato’s 
Empire, comes from. Tartefus which is near Cadiz (/) ; 
The River Lethe comes, 1 not improbably, from the 

Gwdelethe 


(a) Et quanta fherunt in regione Hifpanise, & quot in potclta- 
tem redegerunt metalla argenti k auri quas illic funt. 

Jam terra cedit lb era, 

Auriferis tandem Phenix depulfus ab- oris, 

[c) DiQsis eft Pluto, a'xo ts stAktk, hoc. eft, a div'ttiis, qu$ 
ex terra eruuntur vifceribus- 

(d) In fede maniam opes quxrimus, nos ad inferos agunt. 
P/in. L 32. c. 1. 

[e) It feems to be formed from the Phoenician Word Ed, 0? 

Aid, exitium . 

(f) Sec Strain k Dan Pezrqn s Antiquity of the Celt a. 
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the. Word dbarona, importing, 
ame given to that Lake which 


M 

Ocean 
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Ihiped at Cadis under the Name of Death ,as Philojlratus. 
remarks (aj. As to which there can be no Doubt, fince 
the Phcenicians, whofe Language was eftablilhed at Ca¬ 
dis with the Colonies that Hercules had planted there, 
called Pluto Math, their Name for Death (b). 

Add to this, that all the Names given to him in the 
feveral Countries where he was worffiipped, have a Re¬ 
ference to this Title, God of the Dead. The Latins 
railed him Stmwius (c\ the Sabines, Soranus. a Word 


which has Affinity to that of Coffin •, others Draw or 
Argus (d) or Februus (e). The Keys that were put. in¬ 
to his Hand inftead of a Scepter, fignified that this 
God had the Keys of a Kingdom whence there is no 
Return: The Sacrifice of black Sheep that were of¬ 
fered him, and other Things of that Nature* allude" 
to the fame. This God had feveral other Names,- 
Jupiter Stygius, Agefilaus , Agefander , becaufe he paffed 
for a Leader of People and Colonies, A'yscthuos, Lea¬ 
der of People, A'ytcruvtydg, of Men; rfogrof, rich 
upon Account of the Mines; Dis or Ades, a terra , 
fub terra ejus regnum ; Dis-patef or Diefpiter. I faid 
they offered black Victims to Pluto, to which I add 
that he had this in common with all the infernal Divi¬ 


nities. Ditches were Dug about the Altars, and the 
principal Ceremony confided in pouring in thither the 
Blood of the Victims, as if it had been necefiary for 
it to penetrate to the Kingdom of that God... Again- 
whatever was of bad Prefage was efpecially confecrated • 
to him, for which Reafon the Romans dedicated to 
him the fecond Month of the Year, and the fecond 
Day of the fame Month 5 and that becaufe, according 


to 


(«) Soli hominum feftis cantibus Mortem celebrant, fays he of 
the People of Cadis . 

[b] Bochart, Chan. 1 . i. c. 34. After Ssncboniatbon . 

(r) As much as to fay, God of the Manes . 

(d) Quafi urgeret interitum. 

W From an old Latin Word Ftbrw> purgo, lujlro. 
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nciple diflufed through Italy 
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_ _ the Number 

loft unlucky, defigning the bad Principle, arid confe- 
quendy Diforder and Confofion. Plato (i), the divine 
Plato, rinftured with the Doftrine of Pythagoras, com¬ 
pared this Number to Diana always barren, and con- 
fequendy defpifed. 

We have few Monuments of Pluto j but in thole 
which Time has preferved, he is reprefented with his 
Scepter or Batton with two Points, to diftinguilh it 
from Neptune’s, Trident which had three. We find 
him iikewife feated upon a Throne, holding a Scepter 
or a Spear in his left Hand, and with the Right giving 
Cerberus a Soap. Sometimes he has the Calathus upon 
fiic Head- becaufe Seratis whofe Symbol the Calathus 


lame among 




the Greeks (a). 

Pluto, though retired to the utmoft Extremity of 
Spain, had Intelligence of the Beauty of Pr6ferpine t 
the Daughter of Ceres Queen of Sicily, and refolved, 
according to a Cuftom very common in thofe Times, 
to commit a Rape upon her ; perhaps too having de- 
_ inded her in Marriage, this young Princefs would 
not quit her Mother, for a Climate that was looked 
upon as the Extremity of the World; other Princefies 
had probably been of the lame way of Thinking, 
and this doubdds is what had given the Poets a Handle 
to lay (i) that this God had complained heavily that 
rhmigh the Brother of Jupiter, and the richeft Prince 
in the World, yet no body would marry him •, thus 
he refolved to carry off Proferpine the Daughter of 

Ceres. 


this was Ceres’s Name, wasQui 


b 0 ), 


(i) In Timeo. 

(4 Plutarch in If. Sc Of. Heraclidcs, Porphyry, See. 

Dux Erebi quondam timidas exarjit in iras 
Prcelia moturus fuperis, quod folus egeret 
Cormubiis, flerikfque diu comfumeret arnios. 

Claud, de raptu Pioferp. 1. t. 
(c) See the fixth Volume of the Biblioth . Univerjelle, where M. 
le Clerc explains this Fable after fbcodoxtius and other Antients> 

Eufilm 3 tfc. 
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ly (a). The Reign of this Princels was famed For the 
Care fhe took in teaching her People the Art of Agri¬ 
culture ; fhe alfo eftablilhed feveral laws concerning 
Policy (i) and the Property of Lands, that every one 
might reap what he fowed without any Moleftation (b) i 
Hence this Queen came to be looked upon as the God- 
defs of Corn and of the Earth. 5 Tis proper to re¬ 
mark however that Ceres taught Agriculture only to 
the Greeks ; the Egyptians, the Chaldeans , and feveral 
other People, exercifed it a long Time before. 'Tis 
even very probable that this Art had not been quite 
unknown in Sicily and Greece till the Time of Ceres t 
and that it was only improved by that famous Queen. 

In the mean Time Pluto terrified, even in the Bot¬ 


tom of Hell, by the Earthquakes in Sicily , occafioned 
by the Efforts which ‘Typheus ufed, to fhake off the cum¬ 
brous Load of MamiEtna, under which he was buried, 
refolved to vifit that Country, to fee if there was not 
fome Chafm made that penetrated even into his King¬ 
dom, fearing that the affrighted Ghofts might fee the 
Light of Day; and after having examined all narrowly, 
he ltopped upon Mount Eryx. 

Ceres had her ordinary Refidence in a delightful 
Place in Sicily called Enna (<r), which fignifies charm¬ 
ing Fountain (2), where were beautiful Meadows water¬ 
ed with perpetual Springs (d). Her only Daughter, 
who was called Pherephata, which imports Plentiful 
Fruit, was walking one Day in thofe charming Mea¬ 
dows, gathering Flowers with fome Virgins of her 
Retinue, and the Sirens who accompanied them : 
Pluto faw her, fell in Love with her, carried her off, 
and in an Inftant mounting his Chariot drawn by 
four Horfes, purfued his Way directly to Hell, not- 

withftanding 


(a) There was another Ceres, the Daughter cf Calus. Boccace, 
Lib. Gen. Deor. 

(1) Porphy. 1 . 4. de Abf. $. 22. 

ft) What Virgil calls, Partiri limite campum, 

(r) Cic. in Verr. Diod. 1 . 5. Ovid. Fa it 1 . 4. & Met. I. & 
and others. 

(2) Bochart, Chan. I. 1. c. 28. 

W Violh alii/fte forum gemribrn viridems. Died. loc. cit. 
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withftanding the wife Remonftrances of Minerva, whd 
endeavoured in vain’ to difluade him from this Defign. 
Arrived near Syracufe , he found a Lake hear which 
was the Nymph Cyan ?, who after having reproached 
him for this Violence, was going to ftop his Chariot; 
bat Phto with a Blow of his Scepter, opens to him- 
felf a Way which leads him to Hell. The Nymph 
abandoned to dcfpair melts intoTears,and is transform¬ 
ed into Water. 

Mean Time Ceres apprized of what had befallen her 
Daughter, run over Sea and Land in queft of her ; 
and when fhe had travelled all the Day long, fhe light¬ 
ed a Torch to continue her Search by Night. One 
Day as fhe was quite fpent with Fatigue, and found 
no Fountain to quench her Thirft, lhe came and 
knocked at the Door of a Hut, whence came out an 
old Woman, named Baubo , of whom lhe alked fome 
Drink. The good Woman having prefented her with 
a Draught, the Goddefs fwallowed it fo greedily* that 
a young Child who was in the Cottage fell a laughing j 
and Ceres provoked with the Indifcretion, threw upon 
the Child what remained in the Vafe, and forthwith 
he was transformed into a Lizard. Ceres , upon her 
Departure, came near the Lake of Syracufe , and per¬ 
ceiving her Daughter’s Veil floating upon the Water* 
lhe judged her Ravifhers muft have made their Efcape 

that Wav. But lhe could have s;ot no farther Infor- 

* ^ 

mation of them (Cyme, who could have given her In¬ 
telligence, having loft the Ufe of Speech fince her 
Metamorphofis) had it not been for Arethufa , a 
Fountain-Nymph of the fame Name, whofe Waters, 
coming from Elis into Sicily , glide under the Bottom 
of the Sea, and in the Confines of Styx, This Nymph 
informed the afflicted Goddefs that fhe had feen Pro - 


ferpine , and that fne had been ravifhed by Pluto ; add¬ 
ing, as an Abatement to her Grief, that her Daughter 
was a Queen and Spoufe to the God of Hell. She 
entreated her at the fame Time not to carry farther 
her Refentment agaiiift the Earth, become barren fince 

th$ 
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theGoddefs had denied to .it her precious Gifts, for 
it was not guilty of the Rape of her Daughter. 

Upon this Intelligence Ceres mounts her Chariot,, 
traverfes the immenfe Regions of the Air; and arriving 
at Olympus, cafts herfelf down at the Root of Jupiter ’* 
Throne, and demands of him her Daughter, who was 
alfo his. Jupiter having let her know that Pluto was 
not a difadvantageous Match for Proferpine, allures her 
however float Ihe Ihould be given back to her, if Ihe 
had kept a Uriel Abftinence fince Ihe had been in Hell j 
but that if Ihe had ate the lead Thing, Dettiny op- 
pofed her Return. 

Proferpine walking in the Gardens of theEIyfian 
Fields, had plucked a Pomegranate; whereof Ihe had 
ate fome Grains, Afcakphus who was the only one that 
had feen her, made his Court thereby to his Matter, 
and all that Jupiter could do, was to order Proferpine 
to remain fix Months.of the Year with her Hulband, 
and other fix Months with her Mother. 

The Indifcretion of Afcakphus cott him dear, fince 
Proferpine, by lprinkling him with the Water of Styx, 
transformed him into an Owl. 

In the mean Time Ceres , fatisfied with Jupiter's De- 
cifion, bethought her how to repair the calamitous Ef¬ 
fects occafioned by Famine and Barrennefs. As Attica 
had been more diftrefled by it than other Countries, 
Ihe went to Eleufis,- where after having informed Trip- 
tolemus of all that concerned Agriculture, Ihe lent 
him her Chariot, and ordered him to travel through 
the whole Earth to teach its Inhabitants fo necefiary an 
Art. friptolemus having traverfed Europe and Afta , 
arrived in Scythia at the Court of Lynctts. This Ty¬ 
rant, jealous of the Preference which the Goddefs had 
given to that Prince, defigned to aflafiinate him; 
but juft as he was going to pierce his Heart, he was 
transformed into a Lynx, an Animal which is the 
Symbol of Cruelty. 

Thus Ovid, and after him Clauiian , in his fine 
Poem upon the Rape of Proferpine, relate this Adven¬ 
ture; and what is Angular in it, til? Hittorians agree' 

Yot. III. E with 
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■with the Poets, at lead: in the Main. Strabo (i) men¬ 
tions the Meadows of Enna where Proferpine was car¬ 
ried off; and Cicero, who feems to take the Faft for 

granted, has left us a Defcription of this Place equal¬ 
ly elegant and ornamented (2) Diodmts fays in feveral 
Places that Sicily, of all the Countries in the Earth, 
had been moft honoured by Ceres’ s Favours, and that 
there the Goddefs had fixed her ordinary Refidence. But 
as this Author muff have been very well informed in 
the Antiquities of his own Country, and as he feems 
to have read the Writers who went before him, I 
think fit to copy all that he fays upon this Subjeft. 
“ The Sicilians , lays he (3), hold by Tradition from 
“ their Anceftors, that their Ifland is confecrated 
“ to Ceres and her Daughter Proferpine •, fome Poets 
“ have written, continues he, that at the Marriage 
<c of Pluto with that Princefs, Jupiter gave them 
cc Sicily for a Nuptial Prefent; and the Hiftorians, 
“ who are accounted the moft faithful, fay it was 
<c in Sicily that Ceres and Proferpine fhewed them- 
“ felves to Men for the firft Time, and that this 
“ Ifland is the firft in the World where Corn grew.” 
Homer, the moft celebrated of the Poets, has followed 
this Tradition, when he fays, fpeaking of Sicily: 

The Soil untill’d a ready Harvejl yields. 

With Wheat and Barley wave the golden Fields , 
Spontaneous Wines from weighty Clufters pour. 

And Jove defends in each prolific Show’r. 

Pope’s Odyff. 9. 123, 

“ Accordingly we fee ftill in the Leontine Ter- 
“ ritory and feveral other Places of Sicily, wild Wheat 
“ fpringing up of itfelf.” 

This Author proceeds to give the Defcription of 
the Fields of Enna where Proferpine was carried off s 
and relates all the other Circumftances of this Fable 
in the Manner as we have now given them. He 
adds too that the Syracufans have a Cuftom of offering 
Oblations every Year, each according to his Abilities, 

near 


CO l. 7. 


(2) Vsrr. fixth. (3) L. 5. c. z. 
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near the Fountain Cyane, which Plato made to fpring 
up, when in that Place he opened a Way to himfelf 
with a Blow of his Trident, and that after thofe pri¬ 
vate Sacrifices they make a publiek Offering of Bulls, 
whofe Blood they fhed over the fame Fountain. 

As Attica, fays the fame Author, was the Country 
nioft honoured witli Ceres' s Favours next to Sicily, the 
Athenians inftituted in Honour of her, not only Sacri¬ 
fices, but alfo the Eleuftnian Myfteries, which became 
venerable for their Sanftity and Antiquity. 

Again, the Sicilians, continues he, befides the an¬ 
nual Sacrifices which they performed at the Fountain 
Cyane, inftituted Feafts in Honour of Ceres and Pro- 
ferpine ; and they celebrated them in a Manner fuitable 

to a People on whom thofe Goddeffes had conferred 
fo many diftinguifhing Marks of Refpeft. Thefe 
Feafts they place in different Seafons of the Year, in 
Allufion to the different Appearances of the Cdrn. 
The Rape of Proferpine is celebrated towards the Time 
of the Harveft, and the Search of Ceres , in Seed Time. 
The Latter lafts fix Days, with fplendid and magni¬ 
ficent Apparatus. ’Tis alfo ufual, while this Feaft 
continues, to mix in Converfation Lome loofe and 
wanton Expreflions, becaufe by fuch Talk Ceres had 
been diverted from her Affliction for the JLofs of her 

Daughter. 

After this Detail, Diodorus cites, in Confirmation of 
it, the Authority of antient Poets, efpecially that of 
Carcims , who had often been Witnefs at Syracufe to 
the Devotion with which the Sicilians celebrated the 
Feafts we have been fpeaking of. 

Befides the Cultivation of Corn, Ceres , as we are 
told by the fame Hiftorian, had given Laws to the Si¬ 
cilians •, and it was for that Reafon foe had the Name 
of Theftnophoros given her by the People. It was not 
pojftble, Diodorus judicioufly obferves, that jhe could have 
made Men two finer Prefcnts than to Japply them with 
the Necefidries of Life, and to teach them to live virtuoujly (a). 

E 2 Notwith- 


le) Other Places of Die fonts, where he repeats the fame thing, 
we have waved. - 
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Notwithftanding all thefe Teftimonies, moft Mytho- 
logifts look upon the Rape of Proferpine to be only an 
Alfegpry which has an obvious Relation to Agriculture. 
Thus, according to them, the Divifion which Jupiter 
makes of the Time that this Goddefs was to ftay with 
her Hufband and her Mother, means no more, but 
that the Grain, after having lodged fix Months in the 
Earth, appears upon its Surface, grows up, and ripens. 
And as Sancboniatbon informs us that Proferpine , Sa¬ 
tan? s Daughter, died very young, fo the Fable may 
alfo be allegorized by faying, ftie was raviffied by 
Pluto, only becaufe the Name of that God among the 
Phoenicians is Mutb, which fignifies Death. However, 
ingenious Authors, relying upon the Authority of 
Diodorus Siculus , refer this Event to Hiftory •, and as 
Don Pezron and M. le Clerc have fupported it widi 

moft Probability, I fhall quote what they fay. 

Pluto, fays the former of thofe Authors (i), though 
retired to the Extremity of Spain, which fell to his 
Lot, yet had Information of the Beauty of Proferpine 
his Nkce (<*), and having fent one of his Captains into 
Sicily ^who found her with few Attendants, had her car¬ 
ried off without Refiftance, and put her into a Chariot, 
which carried her to the Borders of the Sea, near Sy- 
racufe , where fhe was embarked and condufted into 
Spain. As weafcribe to the commanding Officer what 
is done by his Orders, fo it was laid that Pluto him- 
felf carried her off. We may farther add that he ufed 
Violence, becaufe after Propofals of Marriage with 
her, Ceres had given him a Denial; and hereby would 
be verified what we are told by the Poets, namely, 
that this God had often complained, that, though 
Jupiter*s Brother, and the richeft Prince of the World, 
he had not been able to find a proper Match (b), as 
has been already laid. 

Befides, 


(0 Ant. of the Language of the Gelt*. 

(4 She was the Daughter of Ceres and of Jupder his Brother, 
accordingly Virgil lays, Cajta licet putrid fir-vet Proferpir.a iimefk 
j£n. 1. 6. 

(b) Dux Eichi quondam tumidas exaftt in das. 
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Befides, Rapes were very common in thofe Times, 
efpecially when the Parents refufed the Perfon who 
was courted for Marriage. 

M. le Clerc (1), who has explained this Fable per¬ 
fectly well, alledges that it was not Pluto carried ofF 
Proferpine , but Aidoneus the King of Epirus , or Onus 
King of the Moloffi. As Aidoneus employed Labourers 
in the Mines, and as in the Way to his Country it 
was necefiary to pafs a River named Acheron , hence 
this Prince was often confounded with Pluto. Epirus r 
which was a very low Country with RefpeCt to the 
reft of Greece , was taken for Hell itfelf, and we know 
that The fern's Travels, and after him thofe of Her¬ 
cules into that Country, were looked upon as Jour¬ 
neys to Hell. 

Thefe things premifed, that Author proves that 
Ceres or Bio reigned in Sicily at the fame Time that 
Aidoneus governed Epirus. The Reign of that Princefs 
was renowned for the Care fhe took to teach her 
People Agriculture. She alfo founded Policy, and 
fettled the Property of Lands, that every one might 
reap what he fowed without any Moleftation. 

However ingenious this Explication of M. le ClerPs 
is, I cannot perfuade myfelf that the Rape of Profer¬ 
pine can be afcribed to Aidoneus King of Epirus , fincc 
that Prince lived only in the Time of Thefeus and Py- 
rithous , that is, about fifty Years before the Siege of 
Ti r o)\ whereas the Titan Prince, who went under the 
Name of Pluto , reigned feveral Ages before. Is it 
probable that Ceres was the firft who taught Sicily and 
Greece the Art of Agriculture, only in the Time of 
Hercules and Thefeus ? Did they live then upon Acorns 
and wild Herbs? And had not Greece learned-, from the 
Time of Lycaon and Phoroneus , to fubftitute more fo- 
lid food in Place of that which they had in common* 
with the Beads. 

M. le Clerc , I know, diftinguiflies two Aidoneus 9 s ; 
the one cotemporary with Thefeus , and the other with 
Abraham or Ifaac * and he fays it was in the Time of 

E 3 the 

(1) Bib, Univ. Tom. 6> 
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the former that Prof opine was raviflied j but befides 

that thefe two Princes refemble one another too much 

■ 

not to be the fame, we may truly fay it is but a Que- 
frion about a Name, and that he calls that Prince 
. Aidonens to whom others give the Name of Pluto. 

But not to infill, ’ris not improbable that thole two 
Explications are no better themfelves than two new 
Fables. Is it to be imagined that Ceres , when fhe 
was in Quell of her Daughter who was raviflied from 
her, eftablilhed her own Worlhip among the Atheni¬ 
ans \ that Erechtkcus would admit of Feafts which 
Ihe herfeif had founded in her own Life-time ; and 
that Triptotonus, whofe Father reigned in that Time in 
Elevfis , was Prieft to a Woman who was not able to 
find out her own Daughter. 

I know fcveral Chronologifts, and particularly the 
celebrated Sir Ifaac Nezvton, relying upon the Autho¬ 
rity of Greek Writers, endeavour to fix die Time when 
Ceres lived ; that they determine the Date of her Ex¬ 
pedition from Sicily to Athens fpeak of the Year of 
her Death, and of the Worlhip that was paid her not 
long after. But notwithftanding thefe Authorities, I 
am perfuaded that we are not to leek in Greece for 
any other Ceres than the Iris of the Egyptians , nor for 
other Myfteries than thofe of that Goddefs. We are 
unqueftionably certain that almoft all the Gods of the 
Greeks and their Wcrfliip, came from the eaftern 
Countries, and efpeciaily from Egypt, with the Colo¬ 
nies that had peopled Greece at different Times; and if 
there are any of them about whofe Tranfportation 
we may be certain, it is Bacchus or Oftris, and Ceres 
or Ifis : What therefore had given Rife to the Fable 
is this. Greece was infefted with a fevere Famine un¬ 
der the Reign of Erecbtheus , as we learn from Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (T); Ovid too gives a beautiful and ample 
Defcriprion of this Famine. The Athenians, whofe 
Soil was not very fertile, were more diftrefied by it 
than their Neighbours. Erechiheus thought fit to fend 
to Egypt in quell of Corn, and thole whom he had 

fent 
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fent brought, befides the Corn that was fold to them, 
the Worfhip and Ceremonies of the Divinities who 
prefided over Agriculture. . 

The Calamity which they had lately fuffered, and 
the Dread they had of being again overtaken with 
the fame, made them embrace, without "Oppofition, the 
Myfteries of a Goddefs who was thought to have 
Power to fecure them from it. Triptolemus at the 
fame Time received that Worlhip into Eleufis. He 
himfelf would needs be the firft Prieft of Ceres 
or Ifts , and as he lived in Plenty himfelf, he took 
Care to afiift his Neighbours by teaching them the 
Myfteries which he had now learned. Sicily had em¬ 
braced the Myfteries of that Goddefs fome Time before, 
and this was the Reafon of its being given out that 
Ceres had come from Sicily to Athens. They added 
that her Daughter had been raviflied, becaufe the Corns 
and Fruits, which her Name defigns, had ceafed for 
fome Time to yield Subfiftence. Again it was laid that 
Pluto had carried her away to Hell, becaufe the lame 
Fruits had remained all that Time as it were buried 
in the Center of the Earth; in fine, that Jupiter had 
decided the Quarrel between Ceres and Pluto, becaufe 
they faw the Earth again covered with new Harvefts. 
Here is the Foundation of this Fable the Introducti¬ 
on of the Myfteries of Ceres into Sicily and Greece. 
Nor is what I advance without Proof, fince Hero¬ 
dotus pofitively fays that the Tbefmopboria, one of the 
principal Feafts of Ceres, were introduced thither by 
the Daughters of Danaus. 

Some famous Poet, whofe Name is defaced in the 
XIV. .Era of the Arundel Marbles, celebrated this 
Event in a Poem, as we are told in that iEra: And 
’tis proper to remark, i. That this Poem, which. 
Ovid had undoubtedly read, was compofed ten Years 
after the Arrival of Ceres, a. That the Author of 
the Chronicle of thefe Marbles confiders the Rape of 
Proferpine as a Fable, together with Ceres's Travels, 
and the other Circumftances intermixed with this 
Event; which undoubtedly imports that the Poet, 
whqm he fpea,ks of in that Place, had extremely dif- 

E 4, euif©’ 
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guifed the Hiftory of the Tranflation of Ceres 's Wor- 
Ihip into Attica . 

If however there are learned Men who, with Diodo* 
rus Siculus , are inclined to maintain that there really 
was a Ceres in Sicily , who gave Laws of Agriculture, 
we may for their Satisfaction fuppofe that Ihe, having 
loft her Daughter, and come to Attica in Queft of 
her, taught f riptokmus the Myfteries of Ifis, and that 
the Greeks having put herfelf afterwards among the 
Gods, her Worftup came to be confounded with that 
of the Goddefe of the Egyptians . 

In the Treaty which Ceres made with Pluto, Jupi¬ 
ter granted her the Return of her Daughter, on Con¬ 
dition that Jhe had ate nothing fince her Arrival in 
Hell. Afcalaphus having informed that he had feen 
her eat fix Kernels of a Pomegranate, which (he had 
gathered in the Gardens of Hell, the Decree was re- 
verfed, and Jupiter ordered Prefer pine to be fix Months 
in Hell and fix Months with her Mother ; or, as we 
have it in Apollodorus (i), nine Months with Ceres 
and three Months with Pluto. That Princefs, to be 
revenged upon Afcalaphus for his Indifcretion, meta- 
morphofed him into an Owl. 

Afcalaphus , fay they who maintain that Proferpine 
was really ftole away by Pluto , was one of that Prince’s 
Courtiers, who having advifed his Matter to the Rape 
of Proferpine , did all in his Power to defeat Ora’s 

Negociations, and hinder her Daughter from being 
given back. Proferpine afterwards put him to Death, 
and this is what gave Rife to the Fable: The perni¬ 
cious Counfels which he had given his Matter were 

the Caufe of his Death. His Transformation into 


an Owl is only a Metaphor, reprefenting to us an 
odious Perfon ; unleis you will chufe rather to fay, 
that this Fable was publiflied only to figure to us that 
he kept himfelf always hid in Plut<?% Mines, whereof 
he was the Overfeer, and where he died. 5 Tis pro¬ 
bable that he was crufhed to Death by the Fall of 
fome Rock 5 which gave the Poets a Handle to feign 

that 
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that Proferpine had covered him with a huge Stone, as 
may be feen in Apollodorus (1), who will have 'it that 
he was punifhed in that Manner by Ceres herfelf. The 
Name of, Afcalapbus imports one •who breaks Stones in 
Pieces, and this Name was probably given him to de¬ 
note his Office. Some Authors contend that he was 
transformed into a kind of Lizard, which the Greeks 
call Afcalabos , and no doubt *tis the Similitude of 
Names that gave them a Hint to fay fo. 

Ovid adds, that the Nymph Cyane reproaching Pluto 
for the Violence he offered to Proferpine , was changed 
by that God into a Fountain; a Circumftance which 
I take to have no other Foundation but that it was 
near that Fountain which runs in the Confines of Sy- 
racttfe , that Pluto 's Emiffaries embarked. What the 
fame Poet adds, that a Virgin named Menta, whom 
Proferpine changed into a Plant which ftill bears her 
Name, and which the Greeks call Hedyofmos, becaufe of 
its fine Smell, probably means that that Queen, not 
being able to bear a Rival to fhare her Hufbands Affec¬ 
tion, put her to Death. The Refemblance of Names 
made thofe who wrote this Hiftory of that Court to 
invent the Transformation. 

In the fame Place there is alfo Mention made of 
the Syrens who accompanied Proferpine at the Time 
fhe was carried off. But that I may not be obliged 
to make Repetitions I refer to what I have faid of 
them in the Hiftory of the Sea Gods (2). All I lhall 
fay now is, that Ovid feigned that the Syrens, who ac¬ 
companied Proferpine when fhe was carried away, ob¬ 
tained from the Gods to become Birds, that they 
might go in Queft of her, probably becaufe the Sy¬ 
rens, who inhabited upon the Coafts of Italy, pretty 
near Sicily , having learnt the Misfortune which had 
befallen that Princefs, fitted out a Ship with Sails to go 
in Search of her. 

The Fable of the Fountain Arethufa, and of the 
Amours of the River Alpheus her Lover, who croffed 
fo many Countries to vific his Miftrels, is founded, 
\ according 

(1) I.oc. cit. (3) B ; I. c. 1 e-. 
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according to the leamedBocbart(i),on\y upon a Quibble 
in the Language of the firft Inhabitants of Sicily. The 
Phenicians who fettled there, having found that Foun¬ 
tain encompalled with Willows, called it Alpbaga , 
which fignifies the Fountain of Willows ; others gave 
it the Name of Aritb, which fignifies a Stream. The 
Creeks , who arrived there fome Time after, not under- 


ftanding the Meaning of thefe two Words, and call¬ 
ing to Mind their Alpbeus which runs in Elis, ima¬ 
gined that becaufe the Fountain and the River had 
nearly the lame Name, Alpbeus muft needs have paffed 
through the Sea all the Way to Sicily, near the Foun¬ 
tain Arethufa. The Notion appeared ingenious to fome 
of the Wits of that Age, who thereupon compofed 
the Romance of the Amours of the River-God and 
the Nymph Arethufa. Moll: of the antient Hiftorians 
have been deluded by this Fable, fince they have feri- 
oufly advanced that the River Alpbeus plied through 
the Sea, and came into Sicily to flow near the Foun¬ 
tain Aetbufa. This Fable muft even have been well 
fupported, fince the Oracle of Delpbos ordering Archias 
to go and plant a Colony of Corinthians at Syracufe , 
the Priefteis expreflfed herfelf in thefe Terms: Go into 
tbai IJle where the River Alpheus mingles bis Waters 
with tbofe of the beautiful Arethufa. Paufanias (2), 
who reckons the Story of the Amours of Alpheus and 
Aetbufa a Fable, influenced by the Authority of lb 
exprels an Oracle, dares not deny but that River runs 
through the Sea, though he does not fee the Poflibility 
of the Thing. 

As the famous Triptolemus , Son of Ceres and Neera, 
was one of thofe who gave Ceres the beft Entertain¬ 
ment when Ihe arrived in Attica, hence they fabled 
that this Goddefs had taught him the Art of Agricul¬ 
ture, and fent him in her Chariot, drawn by winged 
Dragons, to propagate through all the World an Art 
lo neceflary to Mankind. They add, that fhe had 
nurfcd him with her own Milk;-a ftrong Exprellion 
to intimate to us the Care which Ihe had taken to form 
that Prince’s Education. They even went lb far as to 

fey*. 


(0 Ciiaip. 1 . i. c. i& 


(2} In Eliac. 
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fay, that Ceres put him into the Fire by Night 'to pu¬ 
rify him, and took him out of it every Morning * me¬ 
taphorical Expreffions fetting forth that this Prince, in 
order to be initiated into the Myfteries of If is, paffed 
through all the Trials that were ufed on that Occafion, 
All thefe myfterious Fables, as well as the Arrival of 
Ceres in Attica , which is fo finely reprefented upon a 
Marble Tomb ingenioufly explained byM. de Boze in 
a Diflertation publifhed in the fourth Volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres 5 all 
thefe Fables, I %, have no other Foundation but the 
Introduction of the Worfhip of Ceres into Greece , 
and efpecially into Attica, as we have already proved. 
iTriptolemns i who reigned there, came to Eleufis by 
Sea, as we learn from Philochcriis , to carry Corn into 
different Countries, where at the fame Time he taught 
the Myfteries of Ceres, whereof he himfelf was 
Prieft. Before he fet out, he had lowed Corn in 
a Field of Attica named Raria, as we learn from 

the tenth i£ra of the Arundel Marbles. This without 

# • 

Doubt is the Key and Refolution of all thefe Fables; 
for certainly it refers to the Time when the Wor¬ 
fhip of Ceres , then fo antient in Egypt, was received 
in Greece , and not to that of Agriculture, which had 

been know A there long before ; unlefs we chufe to 
underftand it of a new Method of cultivating the 
Ground, which the Greeks learned in their Travels to 
Egypt , and put in Practice at that Time. The Mar¬ 
bles now quoted, fix this Date under the Reign of 
Erechtheus \ that is, according to die Commentators on 
thole Marbles, 1426 Years before Jefus Cbrifi , 280 
or thereby before the Try an War (1). 

But here a Difficulty occurs, which I believe has 
never been hitherto taken Notice of namely that 
the Arundel Marbles, which point out the three Dates 
of thofe Events, don’t range them as other Authors 
who fpeak of them. In the firft of thofe JEras, which 
is the twelfth, they make Ceres come into Attica: In 

the 

(1) We fhall fee ia the iixth Volume that we mull bring thir 
Date ico Years nearer. 
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the thirteenth they lay Triptolemus began to low Corn 
in the Reids of Eleujis ; and ’tis only in the fourteenth 
that Mention is made of the Rape of Proferpine, and 
according to this antient Monument, fo much to be 

regarded for many Characters of Tnith, the Arrival 
of Ceres at Athens , precedes the Rape of her Daugh¬ 
ter io Years : I am forry that the learned Commen¬ 
tators who have exami ned this Monument, have taken 
no Notice of this. 

The Hazard which Triptolemus run in his Travels 
undoubtedly gave Rife to the Fable of Lyncus, whofe 
Cruelty they have figured by transforming him into a 
Lynx. Triptolemus happily efcaped the Hands of that 
Tyrant, who jealous of his Reputation, had a mind to 
put him to Death. The Fable of Triptolemus' s being 
drawn in a Chariot by winged Dragons, is taken from 
an Ambiguity in die Phoenician Language, whereof 
the Word ufed in this Hiftory fignifies either winged 
Dragons, or a Ship adorned with Iron Beaks, as we 
are told by Bocbart (i), and after him by M. le Clerc. 
However I am inclined to the Opinion of Pbila- 
cborus , cited by Eufebius , who fays, that this Ship was 
taken for a flying Dragon, becaufe it had upon its 
Prow the Figure of a Dragon. 

Though I am perfuaded that the Fables now ex- 
plained,have no other Foundation but the Introduftion- 
of Ceres’s Worfhip into Greece, yet ’tis proper to quote 
here what we learn from a Fragment of Stobaus (2), 
where it is laid that Erecbtbeus, who was at War with 
the Eleufmians, learned from the Oracle that he lhould 
be victorious if he facrificed his Daughter Proferpine j 
which, if true, may have given Rife to the Fable. 

Another Fragment, which is Homer’s, cited by 
Paufanias (3), teaches us the Names of the firft Greeks, 
who were initiated into the Myfteries of Ceres. Thefe 
were, according to that Poet, Triptolemus, Celeus, Eu- 
molpus, and Diocles. S. Clemens Alexandrinus (4) names 

them Baubon,Difaules, Eubuleus, Eumolpus, zn&Triptolemus. 
I am apt to fufpeft it was Eumolpus himfelf, or Mufeus 

his 

” ^ 

\i) Hier. 1 .3. c. 14. (2) Serin. 38. (3} In Corinth. (4) In Proem* 
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his Father, that compofed the Poem we have men¬ 
tioned in Honour of Ceres , and this is the Opinion 
of Strabo and Paufanias, This Eumolpus being the 
Hierophantes of the Eleufintan Myfteries, was in fo great 
Reputation that he made War upon Erechtbeus. The 
two Generals were flain in the Battle, and it was a- 
greed that the ErechthtdLe lhould be Kings of Athens, 
and the EumolpicLe content themfelves with the Dig¬ 
nity of Hierophantes. 

After having explained all the Fables that have 
any Connexion with the Hiftory of Ceres, I am next 
to fpeak of the My Her if 3 that were inftituted in Ho¬ 
nour of her. 

CHAP: XL 

Of the Eleulinian My/leries , and other Feajls of 

Ceres. 

I Am not to enlarge much upon a Subjeft which 
Meurfms has thoroughly canvaffed, of whofe Works 
we have an excellent Abftraft by M. le Clerc ; but be- 
caufe I might be cenfured if I faid nothing of a Par¬ 
ticular which has fo much Connexion with the Hi¬ 
ftory of Ceres and Proferpine, I fliall give a brief Ac¬ 
count of the Eleuftnian Myfteries. And what I am 
to fay of them fhall be reduced to three Heads. 
Firft, I fhall treat of the Feftivals, then of the Ini¬ 
tiated, laftly, of the Priefts that celebrated them. 

The Sicilians , in Gratitude for the Obligations they 
lay under to this Goddefs, founded Feafts and Myfte¬ 
ries to perpetuate the Memory of her good Services. 
The Time of the Year marked out the Reafon of their 
Inftitution, fince they were celebrated a little before 
Harveft in Honour of Proferpine, and in Seed-time 
in Honour of Bio. Both of their Feafts were ce¬ 
lebrated with a great deal of Solemnity •, and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus informs us that in the Latter, which 
lafted fix Days, they reprefented Mens antient Man¬ 
ner of living before the Invention of Agriculture. 

The Inhabitants of Attica, gratefully affected with 

the Services of Ceres, as well as the 5 /«&;;x,diftinguilh- 

t ed 
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/ 

ed themfelves alfo by Feafts inftituted to her Honour. 
The former was called Proerofm, becaufe it was cele¬ 
brated before lowing and tilling; and the Goddefs was 
termed Proerofia, according to the Cuftom of the An- 
tients who gave their Gods as many Names as they had 
Feafts and Temples. 

Thefecond, which was celebrated at Athens fome 
Time after, namely, about the Middle of October , was 
named Thefmophoria, that is, the Feajt of the Legifla - 
trefsj it was initialed by Triptolemus: But fome Egyp¬ 
tian Ceremonies, afterwards added that had a Refe¬ 
rence to Orpheus and the Darnels, made fome Antients 
fay, that it was a Feaft of Jfis and Ofiris, propagated 
from Egypt to Greece . This Feaft Lifted five Days at 
Athens, and two Women born of lawful Wedlock were 
cholen every Day to prefide therein ; and they took 
Care to have Sacrifices offered according to their 
Means, by the Hands of a Prieft named Stephanopho - 
ms, or Crerjoned. They fet out from Athens to Eleit/is, 
when they performed Sacrifices on the fecond of the 

Month Pyanepfwn, which anfwers in part to our Octo¬ 
ber \ and that Day was called Anodos, that is, the Af 
cent, becaufe they went up to Eletifis. The fame Wo¬ 
men bore upon their Heads the Books of the Laws of 
Dio, and fung Hymns to her Honour. When they 
arrived, they lived very referved, remote from the 
Company of Men, and appeared in a modeft Habit, 
and withput Crowns upon their Heads; abftaining 
efpecially from eating Pomegranates, whofe Fruit had 

been fo fatal to the God dels : They even failed the 
third Day, which they paffed in the Temple of Ce¬ 
res, fitting at the Feet of her Altars. Then they 
rallied one another to provoke mutual Laughter, as 
Baubo had done to Ceies, when fhe came into her 
Hut. 

Laft of all, they performed Sacrifices in fecret, the 
Ceremonies whereof were not allowed to be divulged. 
The Feaft ended with a Sacrifice named Zemia, that 
is, cf Atonement, being defigned to expiate the Faults 
they bad committed during "the Solemnity. 

The 
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The third Feaft was celebrated in the Month of 
December, and was called Aka, from the Word Alos 
which fignifies, a Bam Floor , becaufe that was the 
Time when they ufed to threlh the Corn, and to be 
in the Barns. But the moft folemn was that which 
was celebrated at Elettfis,, in the Month of Augujl ; it 
was named by Way of Excellence, the Myfteries. By 
whom this Feftival was inftituted is not agreed. Some 
Authors would have it to have been by Erechtheus , 
others by Mufeus, or Eumolpus , or Orpheus (a). Thefe 
Things had given Rife to its Inftitution ; the Inven¬ 
tion of Agriculture, the Laws of Ceres , and the other 
Adventures which befel her at Eleujis ; and the Me¬ 
mory of all thefe was kept up by particular Ceremo¬ 
nies (a). Thus this Solemnity comprehended the Mo¬ 
tives of all the reft. 

The Eleufman Myfteries were of two Sorts, the Grea¬ 
ter and the Lefler; one Qualification requifite to both 
was to be able to keep a great Secret. Though Trip- 
tolemus had appointed that no Stranger Jhould be cap¬ 
able of being initiated into the great Myfteries, yet 
Hercules , to whom they durft refiife nothing, demand¬ 
ed to be admitted to them, and upon his Account 
other Ceremonies were inftituted, which they cal¬ 
led the Lefler Myfteries, and thefe were celebrated 
afterwards at Agra near Athens. Thofe who were am¬ 
bitious of being admitted to them, repaired to this 
Place in the Month of November , facrificed to Jupiter , 
and kept the Skins of the Vi&ims to lay under their 
Feet when they were purified upon the Banks of the 
River Ilijjus. We know not exactly what Sort of Ce¬ 
remonies were made Ufe of in thofe Purifications; 
only that Salt was there employed, Leaves of the 
Laurel-Tree, Barley and Crowns of Flowers, Sea- 
Water and River-Water : He who performed the 
Ceremony was called Udranos , becaufe he poured Water 

upon 

♦ 

(a) It was in the Month Boedtomion ,, which anfwera in part to 
Our Month of Augujl . 

(b) See Meujius in his Treatife of the EhufiaH Myfteries, and 

M. k Qlm % Bibl. Umv. Tow, 6 4 
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upon the Candidates for the Myfteries. . It -was 
afro neceflary, during that whole Time, to keep 
ftrictiy chafte; and, laft of all, to facrifice a Sow with 
young. Thefe leffer Myfteries ferved as a Preparation 
for the greater ones, which were celebrated at Eleufis 5 
and by their Means Perfons were initiated into the fe- 
cret Ceremonies of Ceres . After having paffed thro* 
a good many Trials, the Perfon was Myites, that is, 
qualified for being very foon initiated into the greater 
Myfteries, and to become Epoptes , or the Witnefs of 
the moft fecret Myfteries, which was not procured till 
after five Years Probation; during which, he might 
enter into the Veftible of the Temple, but not into the 
Sanctuary : And even when he was Epoptes , and en¬ 
joyed that Privilege, there were {till many Things, the 
Knowledge whereof was referved to the Priefts alone. 

When one was initiated, he was introduced by Night 
into the Temple, after having his Hands walhed at 
the Entry, and a Crown of Myrtle put upon him. 
Then was opened a little Box wherein were the Laws 
of Ceres , and the Ceremonies of her Myfteries j and 
after having given him thefe to read, he was made to 
tranfcribe them. A flight Repaft, in memory of that 
which the Goddefs had got from Baubo, fucceedecf 
this Ceremony *, after which, the Myfles entered into 
the Sanctuary, over which the Prieft drew the Veil, 
and then all was in Darknefi in die twinkling of an 
Eye. A bright Light fucceeded, and exhibited to 
View the Statue of Ceres magnificendy adorned *, and 
while they were attentive in confidering it, the Light 
again disappeared, and all was once more wrapped up 
in profound Darknefi. The Peals of Thunder that 
were heard, the Lightnings that fiafhed from all 
Hands, the Thunder that broke in the midft of the 
Sanctuary, and a thou fan d monftrous figures that ap¬ 
peared on all Sides, filled thelnitiated with Horror and 
Confternation; but the next Moment a Calm fucceed¬ 
ed, and there appeared in broad Daylight a charming 
Meadow, where all came to dance and make merry 
together. > 
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’Tis probable that this Meadow was in a Place in- 
doled with Walls behind’ the San&uaryof the Temple, 
which they opened all of a hidden when the Day-light 
was let in •, and this Scene appeared the more agreea¬ 
ble, that it fucceeded a Night when nothing but dole¬ 
ful and hideous Objeds were to be feen. There it 
was that amidft Jollity and Mirth all the Secrets of 
the Myfteries were revealed; there, according to fome 
Authors, the molt unbounded Licentioufnefs reigned 5 
the Myllos was there exhibited, which the Sicilians bore 
about in the Feafts of Ceres, and Tertullian adds the 
Phallus of the Egyptians. But after all, we know not 
well what palled there, thefe Myfteries having been 
long kept an impenetrable Secret ; and had it not 
been for fome Libertines who got themfelves initiated 
in order to divulge them, they had never been brought 
to Light. This much is true, that the greateft Mo- 
defty, and even a pretty fevere Chaftity was exafted 
from the My Ike and Women who prefided over the 
Feafts of this Goddefi. The Purifications and Obla¬ 
tions that were there pradtifed, would make one ima¬ 
gine they were not fo diflolute as lb me Authors have 
alledged; unlefs we will fay that the Abufes which 
the Fathers of the Church fpeak of were not in the 
primitive Inftitution, but had only crept into them af¬ 
terwards. The Night being fpent in thefe Ceremonies, 
fhePrieft difmifled the Affembly with fome barbarous 
Words, which lhews that they had been inftituted by 
People who Ipoke another Language^), namely by 
the Egyptians, and in a Word that they were the fame, 
.as has been already faid, with the Myfteries of 1 fts, 
but to which the Greeks had, in Procefs of Time, 
added a great many Ceremonies of their own. 

After having fpoke of the Initiated, we muft, be¬ 
fore we be done, fay fomething of the Minifters who 
officiated in thefe Feftivals. The firft was a Hie - 
rophantes, or a Myftagogos , that is, a Man who lhews 

Von. III. F the 

* f 

(a) Thefe Words were Conx and Om pax, which M. k C&rf 
to fignify, do watch and do no Evil* 
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the Sacred Thingsfs),and the Initiated were not permit¬ 
ted to mention his Name to the Profane. This Hiercr 
phonies was to be an Athenian of the Family of the £#- 
molpi&e, of a certain Age, with other Qualifications pre- 
-fcribed by the Laws, and was efpecially to keep a per¬ 
petual Continence. The lecond was a Daduchus or 
Torch-bearer. The third a Sacred Herald . The fourth 
a Mnifter of the Altar \ this was a young Man who 
put up Prayers in Behalf of the Affembly, and was 
fubjeft to the fuperior Minifters. Befides thefe four 
Minifters there were two Prophets to do Sacrifice, and 
five Delegates, to fee that all Things were performed 
in Order 5 the firft was called the King, and the other 
four Epmektes . 

The Feaft of Initiation lafted nine Days j the firft 

was called Agyrmos , or Bay of the Afjembly ; and it was 
taken up in the Ceremonies I have been fpeaking of. 
- On the fecond, the Myflse were fent to the Sea to 

■ bathe themfelves. On the third was facrificed a Barbel 

• with Flower and Cakes. On the fourth Oxen were 

■ yoked in a Chariot whofe Wheels were made like 
Drums. The Women walked along with the Chariot, 
crying Hail , Mother Dio ! and bearing little Boxes in 
which were Cakes, Wool, Pomegranates, and Poppies. 

* None of the Profane durft look upon this Chariot; 
and whoever happened to be at the Windows were 
obliged to withdraw. On the fifth they walked the 
Streets all Night long, in Imitation of the Search 
which Ceres had made for her Daughter. On the 
fixth they carried from Elevfis to Athens a large Statue 
of a young Man, crowned with Myrtle, and bearing 
in his right Hand a Torch; him they called Jacchos y 
a Name which M. le Clerc derives from the Phoeni¬ 
cian Eaacby an Interjection of Joy and Tranfport. 
And indeed this Statue was accompanied with loud 
Exclamations of Joy and with Dancing ;: and ’tis very 

probable that it reprefented fome of thofe who accom¬ 
panied Ceres in her Affliction. On the .feventh were 
. celebrated the Gymnic Games, where the Combatants 

were 

(«} He was lifcev/ife fometimes called Prophet. 
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were naked i ; Thefe were the: moft antient. (Games of 
Greece, inftituted in Memory of the Invention of Til* 
lage. The eight I)ay was employed in initiating thofe 
on whom the,Ceremony had not hitherto been per* 
formed. This Day was termed Epidauria , becaufe 
Efculapitis had arrived on that Day from Epidaurus to 
be initiated; a Favour which they were very willing 
to grant him. The Ninth was employed, in filling 
two Veflels with Water, after which they were empti* 
ed in pronouncing fome Words, whereby it feems 
they fupplicated the Goddefs for Rain, to frufti- 
fy the Earth (i), and that Day was termed. Pleme- 
doe, a Word importing an earthen Vejjel fiat , at BoU 
tom. . 

Thefe were the greateft Myfteries of Greece, into 
which every body was defirous to be initiated i The 
whole reprefented the Hiftory of Ceres, her Laws, 
and the Care fhe had taken of Agriculture. Secrecy 
was therein efpecially enjoined .with great Strictnefs, 
not fb much to hide their Abominations, as becaufe the 
Initiated were thereby let into (the SecretHiftory pf Ceres 
and her Daughter, which was neceffary to be conceal* 
ed from the Public, lead had jt been known that thefe 
two Goddeffes had only been mortal Wompn, their 
Worlhip fhOuld have become contemptible; which 
is the Opinion of M. Is Clerc after Meurfius and fome 
of the Antients. This Opinion is favoured by Cicero 
(2), while he infinuates that it was the Humanity of 
Ceres and her Daughter, their Places of Interment, 
and feveral other Things, of that Nature, that they 
concealed with fo much Care. In the mean Time 
’tis proper to remark that the Initiated were allowed 
to converfe together upon .thefe Things, which made 
the Secret the lefs unegfy to them. 

Laftly, before I conclude the Hiftory of Ceres, it 

remains that I defcribe the Manner of repreienting 
her, and what Victims yvere offered to her. Ceres 
appears commonly upon antient Monuments like a 
Woman with a very big Belly, crowned with Ears 

F 2 of 

(0 M. le Clet£, lot. tit. ifij Taft. Quail, t 1.6, ij. 
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ofCorn, and holding in her Hind a Branch of Po 
Circumftance alluding to what we are told bv 



: A 


the Antients, that upon Ceres’s Arrival in Greece , fome 
Grains of Poppy were given her to difoofe her to 

which me 


Sleep, which lhe had not enjoyed fince the Rape of 
her Daughter, befides that this Plant is very fertile. 
To her die firft Fruits were offered, and her ufual Vic¬ 
tim was the Sow, becaufe that Animal is very perni¬ 
cious to Corn-fields. At her Sacrifices they did not 
ufe Crowns of Flowers, but of Myrtle or Narciffus’s 
to figure the Mouming-dreis lhe had wore fince Pro- 
ferpine’s unlucky Adventure ; and the Sicilians , in imi¬ 
tation of their Queen, run up and down in the Night 
Time with Torches in their Hands j this was one of 
the principal Ceremonies of their Feafts, as has been 
already laid. 

As to what remains, though it be neither neceflary 
nor poffible to explain all the Circumftances of thefe 
Fables, I fhould be glad however that fome body 
would favour us with fome Conjectures about them. 
We are told that while Ceres was in Queft of her 
Daughter, Neptune meeting her fell in Love with her j 
that the Goddefs having concealed herfelf under the 
Form of a Mare, the God of the Sea transformed 
himfelf into a Horle to feduce her, with which lhe 
was lb highly offended, that after having walhed her¬ 
felf in a River, lhe returned into a Cave and there 
lay concealed. In the mean Time Famine and Pefti- 
lence beginning to ravage the whole Earth during the 
Abfence of the Goddefs, the Gods made fearch for 
her every where, without being able to get any In¬ 
formation of her, till Pan keeping his Flocks dis¬ 
covered her, and apprized Jupiter of it: He fent the 
fatal Sifters, who by their Prayers brought her from 
her Retreat. This Cave was in Sicily, and there was 
to be feen a Statue of Ceres clad in Black, with a 
Horfes Head, holding a Pigeon in one Hand and a 
Dolphin in the other. The Sicilians called her the 
Hack Ceres, or the Erinnys , becaufe the Outrages offer¬ 
ed 
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ed her by Neptune had turned her frantic and fa* 
rious. 

The Mythologifts, I know, will difcover in this 
Fable feverai pretty Allegories; happy he who fhall 
light upon the true one. In the mean Time, I of¬ 
fer it as a Conjecture of my own, that poffibly they had 
no other View in this whole Fiftion, but to fignify 
that Ceres , in Queft of her Daughter over Sea and 
Land, fuffered fome Infult from a Pirate, whofe Ship 
bore the Figure of a Horfe; which Story they veiled 
under the myfterious Fable now related. 

I joyn Cotytto with Proferpine , feverai My- cmjttt; 
thologifts being of Opinion that this was only 
a Sirname of that Goddefs, founded upon die Refem- 
blance between the Myfteries of Ceres and Proferpine t 
and thofe which the Athenians celebrated in Honour 
of Cotytto. ’Tis true, a great many Obicenities were 
committed in both; but that is not enough to per- 
fuade us that Cotytto was only the Sirname of Pro¬ 
ferpine. I take them tq have been two Goddeffes 
quite diftinft from one another i this at leaft is the 
Opinion of Strabo { 1), who fays, that Cotytto was a 
Goddefs worlhipped in ‘Thrace } and Synefius , in his 
Epiftles, agrees with Strabo. 

The Priefts of Cotytto had the Name of Bapt<e, 
and were juftly looked upon as the vileft of Men, 
upon Account of the obicene Rites with which they 
defiled themfelves without any Check or Controul, 
And to be fure they mull have carried Debauchery 
very far, fince Juvenal ', who paints them to the Life 
with qne Stroke, fays, they tired out their Goddefs 
Cotytto, though fhe was the Goddefs of Lewdnefs, 

Cecropiam foliti Bapta lajfare Cotytto (2) 

* 

The Athenians had received from the Thracians the 
Myfteries of this filthy Deity, which were called Co- 
tyttea , and they celebrated them with a great deal of 
Solemnity ; but in a Secret and myfterious Manner, 
as we are told by Juvenal. Emits had compofod 

F 3 lCo, 

ft 

(1) L, 10. (2] Sat. 2, 
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a Comedy intituled Cotytto, where he rallied thofe My*- 
fteries, and particularly Akibiades who participated in' 
them ; which coft that Poet his Life, 

If we may believe the aiiti'ent Scholiaft upon Juvenal , 
T tis thefe Myfteries and tii'e Obfcenities therein com¬ 
mitted that Canidia fpeaks of in Horace (i). 

biultus tit tu viferis Cotyttia 
Falgata , facrtim liberi Cupidinis. 

Aid do you ft til bdpe for Impunity, after having ex* 
fofed the Myfteries if the Goddefs Cotytto, and divulg¬ 
ed thofe Rites that are facred to the Fr eedoms of Love ? 

9 

% 

CHAP. XII. 


Plutus the God of Riches. 

# • m 

A S we rake into the very Bolbm of Hell, fays 
Flirty, in Search of Riches, and are led there-* 
by to the gloomy Kingdom of the Dead, ? tis not with* 
out Reafoh that Pluto has been ranked among the Gods 
of the infernal Regions. And would to God! exclaims 
the Poet Timocr'eon \d), by way of Apoftrophe to this 
God, you bad always remained in thofe gloomy Man * 
ferns, and bad never been feen either by Sea or Land. 

Some Antients, from the near Refemblance between 
their Names, have taken Plutus and Pluto for one 
and the lame God $ but the greateft Part have al¬ 
ways difenguilhed them. All are agreed with Hejiod 
that the latter was the Son of Chtonos or Saturn and 
Rhea ; how the fame Poet afferts (2) that Plutus owed 
his Original to Ceres and Jafion. Ceres , fays he, 
having bad Commerce with the Heroe Jafion, had a 

Son by him named Plutus, whom fhe brought forth in 
the Iftand of Crete, and who was very powerful by Sea 

and Land. 

I am not ignorant that the old Scholiaft upon Be* 
M followed herein by feveral other Authors, allego¬ 
rizes 


(0 Canid. Refponf. Epod. Cd. 18. 

(«) See Lylio GiralAL Synt. 6. who has quoted the Fragment 
of this antient Greek Poet. 

m 

(-) Theog. ip fiae. 
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rizes this Genealogy of Plulus, and that in this Light 
nothing could be more juft than to make him the- 
Son of Ceres and Japan, whofe whole I ife had been, 
applied to Agriculture, fmce *tis by Means of this that 
fubftantial Riches are acquired. 

Diodorus Siculus (r), who is of the fame Opinion 
with this antient Scholiaft, gives Plulus, another Ex¬ 
traction ; Jafion, fays he, dwelt in the Illand of Samo- 
thrace, while his Brother Dardanus went and. fettled 
upon the Coaft of < Tms, received. there Qadmus, and 
gave him in Marriage his Sifter Harmnia \ for, fays 

this Author, the Greek Mythologifts are miftaken 

when they aflert that fhe was the Sifter of Mars. The 
Gods, adds Diodorus , vouchfaled to attend the Cele¬ 
bration of this Marriage, and this was the firft Time 
they were prefent at fuch a Ceremony. Each of them 
came thither with his Prefent, and Ceres, who loved 
Jafion dearly, brought Corn for hers. And hence, 
according to him, is the Source of this Fable. Jafion, 
conrinues he in the fame Paffage, afterwards efpoufed 
Cybele, and was ranked among the Gods. 

Dionyfius Halicarnafieus, an Author no lefs accurate 
than well inftrufted in the Greek and Roman Antiqui¬ 
ties, thus fpeaks of this Perfonage (2): Jupiter hav¬ 
ing married EJeilra, Daughter of Atlas, had two Sons 
by her, Dardanus and Jafus. The latter was not mar¬ 
ried : But Dardanus efpoufed Chryfa the Daughter of 
Pallas, by whom he had Idaus and Dimas who fuc- 
ceeded him ; but a particular Deluge in Arcadia where 
they reigned, having obliged Jafus and Dardanus to 
depart thence, they went in Queft of Adventures elfe- 
where, Dardanus became at laft the Head of the Colony, 
his Brother Jafus being crufhed to Death by Thunder, 

for having made an Attempt upon the Honour of 
Ceres. Bonier gives the fame Account of JafirnH 
Death, as well as Hermippus in Hygintts (3). 

That there was fuch a Perfon as Jafion is therefore 
a Thing not be doubted : And fince he was a Man 
of Wealth and Power, which made him pafs for a 

F 4 Lover 

(t) L5. (2) Ant. L 1. c. 53. (3) CceloPcet. in Artophyl. 
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Lover of Ceres, may we not reduce to Hiftory this 
whole Fiffion, and lay it was his Son whom they 
called the God of Riches ? It will be objefted that 
there ought to be fome Authority brought in Proof 
of his having had a Son who was called Plutus > 
but if that will do the Bufinels, Authority is not want¬ 
ing. Hygintis , in the Paflage already quoted, adds the 
Teftimony of an antient Hiftorian of the City of 
Gnajus in the Ifland of Crete , named PeteUides, who 
pofitively aflerts it. “ To Ceres and Jafion, fays that 
“ antient Hiftorian, were born two Sons Philomelas and 
“ Plutus, who had but little Favour for one another. 
“ The latter, who was extremely rich, imparted no 
“ Share of his Subftance to his Brother, who being 

“ fore reduced, fold the fmall Eftate he had, bought 
“ two Oxen with the Price, and fet about the culti- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


vating of the Ground, and was the firft that applied 
himfelf to |Agriculture. His Mother Ceres, after 
having admired the Art which her Son had invent¬ 
ed, placed him among the Stars, where he forms 
“ the Bootes; or the Artopbylax.” Here then, accord¬ 
ing to the Authority of an antient Hiftorian, whom 
Hjginus does not contradidV, is a Son of Jafion, named 
Plutus, a very rich Man j and who confequently may 
be the God of Riches adored by the Greeks {a). 

This Plutus, the God of Riches, whoever he was, 
having been obferved to difpenfe his Favours very un¬ 
equally, was therefore given out to be blind, as well 
as Love ; Ariftopbanes in his Plutus , adds that he was 
lame, becaufe whenever he had a Mind to enrich 
the Good, he came to them but very flowly •, and 
when he came to favour them, he was faid to be 

very 


(a) Ex his (id eft Cerere & Jaiione) ut PeteUides Gnoflius hiftoria- 
ram fcriptor demonftrat, nalcuntur £Iii duo Philomelus & Plutus, 
quos negant inter fe convenilTe • Nam Plutum qui ditior fuerit, ni¬ 
hil fratri foo de bonis conceffifle : Philomelum autem neceflario ad- 
dudum, quodcumque habuerit, vendidifle, ex eo boves duos emiffei 
& ipfum priraum plauftram fabricatom effe. Itaque araado & co¬ 
le ndo agros, ex eo fe aluifle. Cujus matrem inventum miratam, ut 
arantem eura inter fidera conlHtuiffe, & Bootem appellate. Hygin* 
Cash Poet. Aitr. in Afdophy. 
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very clear lighted, and to have good Eyes, We know 
in what Manner this comic Poet rallies the Atbmant 
with refpect to this God, and how, when the good 
Cbrmyitis had reftored his Sight to him, he puts 

him. in the Place of Jupiter, and makes him to be 
the only God whom they invoked. 

Pindar, Ariftopham , and Lucian , tell us, that Plu¬ 
ms was a daftardly God, whence Eraftnus has taken 
Occafion to make one of his Proverbs; but Plutus vin¬ 
dicates himfelf from that Imputation, in the Comedy 
which I have cited, and fays that as Thieves and Rob¬ 
bers never could catch him, that is, never could make 
themfelves Matters of great Riches, hence they con- 
ftru&ed his Precaution and Forefight to be Cowardice. 

Saint Jerome, followed by feveral Ecclefiaftic Wri¬ 
ters, alledges that the Syriac or Cbaldaic Word Mam- 
morn, was the fame with the Plutus of the Greeks ; 
’tis true indeed that Word fignifies Riches, and in the 
Books of Genefts and Job, Mathmon is taken for Trea- 
fures i but this, as I take it, is no Proof that the Sy- 
rians and Cbaldaans had made a God of Riches. 

CHAP. XIII. 

The FURIES . 

I F the Pagans have juftly been reproached for em¬ 
bracing a licentious Theology, according to which 
the Gods themfelves had given Examples of the greateft 

Irregularities, we ought at leaft to do them Juftice as 
to fome Articles wherein they had confuted clearer 
Reafon : Such, among others, is that of the Furies ap¬ 
pointed for chaftifing thofe in the other World who 
had led an irregular Life in this. Though I have 
given a particular DilTertation upon this Subjeft, print¬ 
ed in the Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles-Let¬ 
tres (i), yet I cannot chufe but give an Abftradt of 

it here. 

When we trace out the Origin of the Pagan Gods, 
we are obliged to have Recourfe to the Poets who 

have 


(i) Tom. ft 
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have given their Genealogy; but we foon perceive 
that they had no other Guides but a confufed Tra¬ 
dition, which left them at entire Liberty to choofe 
the Opinion which they thought the moft myfterious. 
Accordingly Apollodorus (i) (ays, the Furies had been 
formed in the Sea from the Blood which iffued from 
the Wound that Saturn had given his Father Ccelus. 
Hifioi who makes them younger by one Generation 
(2), gives the Earth for their Mother, who conceived 
them from the Blood of Saturn ; But the fame Poet 
in another Work (3), (b precarious were the Prin¬ 
ciples of'Theology which he followed, aflerts that 
thofe very Goddeffes were the Daughters of Difcord ; 
and to give a higher Proof of his Exacinds, he adds 
that they were born the. fifth Day of the Moon, a 
Sentiment which Virgil has followed in his Georgicks 
(a ); thus aligning to a Day which the Pythagoreans 
thought (acred to Juftice, the Birth of Goddeffes who 
were to inflift it with the utmoft Rigor. 

Lycopbron (4) and Efcbyles (5) will have it that the 
Furies were the Daughters of Night and Acheron . 
The Author of a Hymn addreffed to the Eummides, 
aflerts that they owed their Birth to Pluto and Prefer* 
fine ; Sophocles (6) makes them fpring from the Earth 
and Darknels ; and Epimenides fays, they were the Si¬ 
fters of Venus and the Parca, and the Daughters of Sa¬ 
turn and Evorrpnus .. Had I a mind here to make an 
Oftentation of Learning, I might expatiate upon what 
is advanced by Mythologifts and Commentators as to 
the different Originals now affigned: But it requires 
no great Penetration .to find out, that the Poets in 
this followed the Traditions of their own Times and 
Countries ; or that each had given to thofe Divinities 
fuch Parents as feemed to fuit belt with their Cha¬ 
racter ; and that having nothing plaufible nor certain 

to 

(0 L. 1. ,.(z) Theog. 1 . 1. {3) Opera & Dies. 

(a) Ipfa dies alios, alio dedit ordine luna 

Felices operum : quintam fuge , pallidits Onus, 

Eumenidefque fata. 

(4) In Alex. (5) In Eamenid, (6) In Oedip. 
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to give their Genealogies at leaft an Air 
which People durft not always; dive into. I reckon 
we muft go- farther back to find out the true Ori¬ 
ginal of thfe' Divinities now in Queftion. 

It waS i gCflSfal Opihion that ; aftefr this Life there 
were Places allotted for the Punifhment of the Wick¬ 
ed and the Reward of the Good; and no Doubt upon 
this Idea Were formed the Elyfian Fields and Hell i 
And as there were _ 

Juftice M deferred, ib the Furiei 
were imagined to be their Miriiftefs, and to execute 
the Sentences Which they palled upon the Wicked* 
It is likewife poffible (for after all Idolatry follow¬ 
ed true Religion too near hot to have preferved fome 
of its Truths) it is poilible I fay, that a confided 
Knowledge of the Fall of the Angels and their Pu- 

nilhment, had given Rife to the Introdu&iort of Fu¬ 
ries, who are themfelves Devils appointed to be the 
Tormentors of the Guilty • and this I am apt to 
think was the true Original of thefe Divinities-, this is 
what made them be invehted by thofe who embraced 
this natural Notion, that there were to be Rewards 
and Punilhments after this Life* 

Truth has been disfigured by the abfurd Fables that 
have been intermixed with it, ’tis eafy however to dh 
ftinguilh the Subftance of the Opinion from the Veils 
they were obliged to draw over it, to render it the 
more familiar. 

We ought to judge thus favourably for the Sake of 
the Philofophers, who doubtlefs had founder Ideas 
than the People, and not fay with Lucretius , that 
Whatever had been delivered about the infernal Regions' 
had i Reference Only to this Life (a). 

If the Antrents varied as to the Original of the 
Furies , they have not been more unanimous as to their 
Number * at firfl: it would feem they admitted only 

three 

* 

{a) Atqtie 'ea nimirum qu&cunque Acheronte profunda 

Prodita /tint ejft j in vit# funt amnia nobis. L. 3. 


For though this 
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three of them, Tt/ipbone , Megera, and AleSlo ; and. 
thefe Names which import. Rage, Slaughter, Envy, 
&c. were perfectly applicable to them (a). Aufo- 
taus makes it even a kind of Axiom (i), there are 
three Gorgons, three Harpies, and three Deftinies. Eu¬ 
ripides reckons the Goddefs Lyjja among the Furies, 
becaufe fhe infpired Rage and Fury, whence her Name 
was derived. June in that Poet orders Iris to con- 
duft her armed with Serpents to Hercules, to infufe in-, 
to him that Madnefs to which he owed the Lois of 
his Life. Plutarch (a) allows of but one Fury, whom 
he calls Adrajla, the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceffity, 
it was fhe, according to that Author, who was the foie 
Minifter of the Vengeance of the Gods. 

From the Manner in which Virgil paints the Harpies, 
it appears that he takes them into the Number of the 
Furies: He even calls them by that Name when mak¬ 
ing Celeno fpeak, he fays (3), 

- - Vobis Furiarum ego maxim panda. 

9 

In fine, the Goddefs Nemejis, or die Nemefes, for 
they reckoned more than one of them, are alfo to 
be taken into the Number of the Furies. They have 
all their Characters; Daughters of the Night and the 
Ocean, they were appointed to examine into Mens Ac¬ 
tions, for the Punifhment of the Rad and the Reward 
of the Good. 

Befides thefe three particular Names, the Antients 
gave other general ones to thofe three Goddeffes. The 
Latins called them Furies, becaufe of the Fury they 
infpired; and the Greeks Erynnides , as much as to fay 
sjjif vg, contentio mentis or becaufe, as Paufanias re¬ 
marks, ipwvuBv fignifies to fall into Fury. The Si- 
cymians, as we are told by the fame Author, called 
them cifAVK; &sa$, the venerable Goddeffes, and the 

Athenians 

(a) lifipbont, quap ring <9 ? 5 rof> Mcgera cotnes from [tiy&ifa, 
Xst fro ITS f/syikn Efir .great Contention: and dlleBo from <t, Sc hVycSj 
Pefiltfs and Unrelenting. See Pburnutus. 

(1) Gryph. Num.temarii. (2) De Ser. Num. Vind, (3) $n, 

!. 111. 252. 
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Athenians futv/oc (i). In fine, after that Orejles had 
appeafed them by Sacrifices, they got the Name of 
Eumnides, or Benevolent ; for I am not of Lylio Gy- 
raldi’s Opinion, that they were fo called by the Rule of 
contrary, quod rninime funt benevole (2). The very 
Occafion of their getting this Name is a Refutation of 
that Etymology. The Greek and Latin Poets frequent¬ 
ly give the Furies Epithets denoting either their Cha- 
rafter or their Habit, or the Serpents which they wore 
inftead of Hair, or the Places where they were wor- 

fhipped ; Thus Ovid (3) calls them the Goddeflesof 
Palejline , when he fpeaks of the Fury with which they 
infpired Atys. 

’Tis not difficult, after what I have now laid, to 
find out what were the Funftions of the Furies. An¬ 
tiquity has always looked upon them as the Minifters 
of the Vengeance of the Gods, and as ftern and in¬ 
exorable Goddefies, whole foie Employment was to 
punilh Vice, not only in the infernal Regions, but 
even in this Life, purfuing the Guilty incefiantly with 
Stings that gave them no Reft, and with dreadful Vi- 
fions, which often frighted them out of their Senfes. 
I fhould be obliged to copy almoft all the Poets, efpe- 
cially Euripides , Sophocles , and Seneca, were I to re¬ 
late all that they fay of the frantic Diforders of 
thofe whom they tormented. We know with what 
lively Strokes Virgil paints the Diforder occafioned by 
one of thofe Furies in the Court of Latinus. What 
! fifiphone did to Etheocles and Polynices, is unknown 

to none who have read Statius (4). Ovid reprefents 

with the fame Vivacity the whole Havock caufed at 
‘Theles by the Fury whom Juno had fenc to take Re¬ 
venge upon Athamas (5); and all that Ijts fuffered 
from another Fury, whom the fame Goddefs had 
ftirred up to perfecute her. But of all whom thofe im¬ 
placable GoddelTes tormented, no Body was a more 
confpicuous Example of their Vengeance than the un¬ 
happy Orejles, and the Theatres of Greece frequently 

refoundea 

(i) In Aread. & in Att. ( 3 ) §ynt. 6 . h) Faft. 1 .6. 
(4) Thsbflid. (5) Met. 1 . 4. 
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refounded with the Shrieks of that Parricide, whom 
they parfued with fo much Fury. 

The Furies were employed not only in punching 
the Guilty, but alfo in chaftifing Men by Difeafes, by 
War, and die other Strokes of celeftial Wrath* Vir¬ 
gil however feems to have diftributed thefe feveral 
Functions among the three Furies ^ fo that Ti/ipborte was 
employed for contagiousDiftempers.(i), while Alefto' s 
Functions particularly related to the Diforders of 
War (2). According to this Idea^ Statius has called 
her the Mother of War (3). In fine, when-any Per- 
fon was to be put to Death, Megera was Ihe whom the 
Gods commonly made ufe of. 

Cicero has reduced to a very judicious Moral all the 
different Funftions of the Furies . “ We need not 
“ have Recourfe, fays he, to Furies armed with flam* 

ing Brands to be the Tormenters of the Wicked. 
“ The Stings and Remorfes of a guilty Confciencc 
“ are the only Furies defigned by the Poets." They 
figure, no doubt, the Teftimony of an evil Confidence, 
that gnawing Worm which inceffandy preys upon the 
Guilty, of which Nero himfelf complained that he 
never could get rid, as we are told by Suetonius (4). 

Goddcfles fo awful commanded particular Homage. 
In fliorr, fo great was the Veneration paid to them, 
that People durft hardly mention their Names, as Eu¬ 
ripides tells us in his Orejles, or aft their Eyes upon 
their Temples. If we may believe Sophocles (5), it 
was accounted an Aft of Impiety what Oedipus did, 
when going to Athens as a Suppliant, he retired into a 
Grove that was confecrated to them in the Village of 
Colon*, and he was obliged, before he departed, to 
appeafe them by Sacrifice,whereof this Poet, and Theo¬ 
critus, in his Pbarmaceutria, have left us the Defcrip* 

rion. The Inhabitants of Colon* enjoined him to pour 

out Fountain-water, which was to be drawn in Veflels 
whole Handles were covered with die Wool of a young 
Lambr After which, turning himfelf towards the 

Eaft, 

(1) Georg. 1 . 3. {2) Eneid. 1 .7. (3) Theb. 1 .4. 

(4) In Nero. (5) In Osdip. Epicolcn. 
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JEaft, he performed a Libation with Oxycrat^, and 

threw upon the Earth at three Times nine Olive- 

branches. , He was efpecially prohibited to mix. Wine 
in the Sacrifice, 

The Furies had Temples in feveral Places of Greece. 
The Sicyonians, if we may believe Paufattm (1), fa- 
crificed to them yearly upon the Day of their Feftival, 
Ews big with Lamb, and offered to them Crowns and 
. Garlands of Flowers, efpecially of Nmijjus> accord¬ 
ing to Sophocles and Phurmtus , a Plant beloved by the 
infernal Deities, upon account of the Misfortune that 

.had befallen the young Prince of that Name/*). They 

had likewife a Temple in Achaia in the City of Co- 
rynaum, with very fmall wooden Statues (2). This 
Place was fo fatal to thofe who were guilty of any 
Crimes that, fo foon as they entered into it, they 
were feized with a fudden Fury, which deprived them 
of their Reafon, fo much were they difordered by 
the Prefence of thofe Goddeffes, joined with the Re¬ 
flexion upon their Crimes. Thele Examples mult 
needs have happened even more than once, fince it 
was found neceffary, as Paufanias fays, to debar all 
. from entering thither. The fame Author adds, that 
in the Statues of thefe Goddeffes themfelves was no¬ 
thing either very Angular or curious, but that in the 
Veftible were feveral others in Marble of an exquifite 
Workmanfhip, reprefenting Women who were taken 
for the Priefteffes of thefe Goddeffes. This is the on¬ 
ly Paflage, as far as I know, where the Furies are faid 
to have had Priefteffes, fince we find eliewhere that 
their Minifters were Men, whom the Inhabitants of 
. ‘Tilpbofa in Arcadia , named Hefichidss. Vemofthenes 
owns that he himfelf had been the Prieft of thofe 
Goddeffes (3), in the Temple which Orejles had built 

them 

* A Composition of Water and Vinegar. 

(1) In Arcad. 

’ '(a) E up tit bins upon the fir ft Book of the Iliad fays, the‘Reafon 
why tiiey offered the h'arnjTus to the Furies, was owing to the Ety¬ 
mology of the •'ord vdfKtiv, torpere • $>uia Furia torporem im - 

"faittebent feeler a’, is. 

♦ 

(2) Idem, in Acha. (3) Orat. in Midiam. 
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them near the Areopagus (i). We are told, that Pe- 
rilas , Unde to Clytemaeftra , fummoned that unfortu¬ 
nate Prince before that fevere Tribunal (2) •, and that 
his Caufe having been tried very flriCtly, and the 
Suffrages of the Judges found equal, Minerva added 
hers, whereby he was acquitted; that is to fay, Wif- 
dom and Equity at length got the better of the In¬ 
trigues and Intereft of a Party. AH who appeared 
before thofe Judges, were obliged to offer a Sacrifice 
in the lame Temple, and to fwear upon the Altar of 
the Furies , that they were ready to tell the Truth. 

But of all the Temples dedicated to thofe Divinities, 
there was none of them, next to that of the Areopa¬ 
gus, more noted than that which the fame Oreftes built 
in Arcadia. It was in that Part of the Pelopormefus 
that the Furies (3) appeared to him for the firft Time, 
which threw him into fuch a Fit of Madnefs, that he 
ate his own Finger. Having retired from thence to a 
Field named Ate, the lame Goddeffes again appeared 
to him in white Robes, and a milder Afpeft, which 
again compofed his Mind. Orejles ereCted a Temple in 

each of thofe Places, and offered to the black Furies 
expiatory Sacrifices to appeafe the Manes of his Mo¬ 
ther, and to the white Furies a Sacrifice of Thanks¬ 
giving. It was upon this Occafion, to mention it by 
the By, that the Furies got the Name of Eumenides. 
We may add, that the Temples of the Furies were a 
fecure Sanctuary for thofe who retired thither. Paufanias 
remarks (4) that, after the Death of Codrus, the Do¬ 
rians, who were guilty of. it, would all have been pu- 
nilhed with Death by the Judges of the Areopagus, 
had they not avoided it by flying for Refuge to the 
Temple of thefe Goddeffes. . ' 

Tho’ the Worlhip of the Furies did not make lo 
great Progrels in Italy as in Greece, yet the Romans 
were for from neglecting them ; and we learn from 
Varro (5) and Cicero , that theGoddels Furim, whom the 
latter takes to be the fame with the Furies, had a 

Temple 

{4) Panfan. in Attic. {2) Idem in Arcad. {3) Near Mega¬ 
lopolis. (4) In Achaic. (5) Lib. 5. deling. Iat. , 
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Temple at Rome in the fourteenth Region* and a fa- 
cred Grove; and that the Day of her Feftival, which 
was ailed the Furinalia, was marked in the Kalendar 


and in the Fafts, 


Kalerids 


tember. 


4 

Narciffus. 


Hawthorn 


fron and Juniper; they facrificed to them Sheep and 
Turtle-doves, as we lam from Elian (i), and they 
ufed in their Sacrifices the fame Ceremonies with thofe 
of other infernal Deities. 

The Author of the Poem of the Argonauts^ 
gives a fine Defcription of one of thofe Sacrifices* 

which Medea offered for Jafon before his Com-' 
bat with the Dragon that kept the golden Fleece* 
wherein Ihe invokes the Furiesi Firft , ihe makes three 
Trenches, into which Ihe pours the Blood of the Vic* 
tims, pronouncing fome Words to call up thofe Divi¬ 
nities : Then Ihe raifes a Pile of Cyprefs, Alder, Ju¬ 
niper, and Thorn, upon which file burns the black 
Sheep which ihe had killed i ahd after feveral Liba¬ 
tions of fweet Wine and other Liquors compofed of 
Honey, as being moft proper to fweeten the fullen 
Humour of thefe Goddeffes, fhe believed that Ihe had 
at length made them propitious to her Lover. 

Paufanias remarks (2), that in the arlier Times 
the Statues of thefe Goddeffes had nothing different 
from thofe of other Divinities* and that the Poet 
Mfchiles * in ode of his Tragedies* was the firft who 
reprefented them with that hideous Air, and thofe 
Serpents that made them fo dradful* that the firft 
Reprefentation of his Play proved fatal to many of 
the Spe&ators. The Defcription of the Furies given 
by this Poet was followed, and it paffed from the 
Theatre to the Temples: Henceforth they came to be 
reprefented no otherwife but with a grim Afpedt and 
a frightful Mien, with Attire black and bloody* hav¬ 
ing, inftead of Hair, Serpents wreathed about their 
Heads, a burning Torch in One Hand, and a Whip 

G » of 
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(i)‘De Animal. L io, c. 46. (z) In Afoul. 
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of Scorpions in the other, and for their Attendants, 

! Terror , Rage, Paletiefs and Death. Thus feated a- 
round Pluto’s Throne, whofe Prime Minifters they 
were, they waited his Orders with an Impatience that 
marked out all the Fury they were poffeffed of. 

We have now but few antique Figures of thefe 
Goddefles; only we fee on an Abraxas publiflied by 
M. Cbifflet, their three Heads, with Serpents hanging 
from a Tree, and around, the Word Iao\ and on a 
Lamp of Licetii, which reprefents a dead Man lying 
upon a Bed, the Heads of two Furies, with a horrible 
Countenance. Befides thefe, we have two Greek Me¬ 
dals, the one belonging to the King’s Cabinet, (truck 
under the young Gordian by the Inhabitants of Lyrba , 
a Town in Afia Minor •, and the other by thofe of 
Majlaura , a City of Lycia , where they are reprefented 
with Serpents, Keys,, lighted Torches, and Daggers 
in their Hands, without any Thing frightful in their 
Looks *, thofe of the firft of thefe two Medals, have 
each a Calathus upon her Head, and thofe of the fe- 
cond. Leaves or Plants, and their Hair as ufual. 
But to fupply the Want of Marbles and Bronze, the 
Poets, efpecially Virgil (ihave left us in their Works 
Piftures of thele Goddefles which reprefent their Cha- 
rafter to the Life. 

CHAP. XIV. 

The Parcs, Fate, and the Deftinies. 

T HERE were no Divinities in the Pagan World 

who had a more abfolute Power than the Parca. 
Miftrefles of Human Lot, they regulated its Deftinies: 
Whatever came to pafs in the World was fubjeft to 
their Empire; and we would be miftaken Ihould we 
imagine that their Functions were confined to the 
fpinning out of our Days, fince I fhall make it appear 
that the Movements of the celeftial Spheres, and the 
Combination of die Principles which form the World, 
were alfo under their Jurifdiftion ; for the Philofo- 
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phers, as well as the PoetA have fpoke of the Power 
of thefe Goddefies, and they have vied with one ano¬ 
ther in treating, a Subjett wherein Phyfioiogy had al- 
moftas great a Share as moralizing (a). 

To obferve fome Method in. this Article, I fhall 

firft enquire into the .Original of the Pares: Then I 
fhall fpeak of their Employments':. In the third place 
of their Number, and.the .different Names that were 
given them ; and I (hall conclude with the Hiftory 
of their Worlhip, and with fome Pictures of them 
•left us by the Hiftorians and Poets. 

Varro lays (i), that as thefe Goddefies p redded over 
the Birth of Men, they took their general Name 
from partus , Birth. Pam, fays \ lie, that is parta *, 
or as other Authors fay, a parturiendo , which comes to 
the fame. Servius on the contrary aflerts (2), that 
they were fo called only by an Antiphrafis, becaufe 
they lpare no body, quod nemini par cant, in the fame 
Way as the Furies were- termed Etimenides. *Tis 
needlefs here to cite a great Number of Authors 
who have treated of the Original of thefe Goddefies, 
fince after all we would learn nothing from them but 
the various Etymologies of a Name which the Latins 
gave to Divinities, the Knowledge of whom they had 
borrowed from the Theology of the Greeks. I know 

Hot if the Reader will be better fatisfied when I tell 

| 

him, that the Greeks called a Word 

derived from the Verb f*s<pw, divide^ to divide For 
though this Name informs us, that thefe Goddefies 
were fo called* becaufe they regulated the Events of 
human life, and divided our Deftinies* yet it ftill re* 
mains to be lhewn by what Train of Principles they 
came to be admitted into the Syftem of Pagan Mo¬ 
rality. 

If we trace their Origin next in the Poets, we fhall 
find in them fuch a Diverfity of Sentiments as is not 

G 2 likely 

(a) See my Diflertation upoii the Parc*, Mem, of the Acad, 

Cf the Belles-Lettres, tom. 5, ^ 

(1) De Orig. Ling. Lat. apud Aul. Cell. 1 . 3. c. 16. (2) Up- 

to the fburth Eclogile of Virgil. 
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likely to be very Satisfying. Heftoi fays, in the Be¬ 
ginning of his Tbeogony, that they were the Daughters 
of Night and Erebus , wherein he was followed by Or- 
pbeuSj or at leaf? by him who compofed the Hymn 
upon the Parca: And ’tis obvious that thefe two Po¬ 
ets defigned thereby to point out the impenetrable 
Obfcurity of our Lot, as Horace has it (i) : But the 
fame Hefiod , as if he had forgot at the End of his The- 
cgony what he had faid at the Beginning, will have it 
that thefe GoddelTes owed their Birth to Jupiter and 
Themis, the Daughter of Ccrius, wherein he has been 
followed by ApoUodorus (2); Lycophron , who does not' 
always agree with the Author of the Theogony , afferts 
(3), that the Parca were Daughters of the Sea. 

Thofe Modems who are of Opinion, and not with¬ 
out Reafon, that the Greeks had derived from the 
Pbenicians the greater Part of their Theology, fearch 
for the Origin of the Pare# in the Language of that 
People, with which Greece came to be acquainted by 
different Colonies •, and if we will believe the learned 
Bochart (4), they were invented from fome Exprefli- 
ons like thofe ufed by Job (5) and Ifaiah (6), when 
they fay. My Bays are cut off more fwiftly than the 
Thread by the Weaver. The Time of my Abode upon Earth 
is come to an End. God cuts fhort the Thread of my Life. 
M le Clerc (7), who had fo often fuccefsfully followed 
the Notions of the Author now quoted, drops him 
here, and fays the Name of the Parca comes from the 
Hebrew Parach , which fignifies to cut the Thread: Hinc , 
fays he, Parca Bea qua filum rumpit . But he had not 
confidered that the Greeb y who were acquainted with 
thefe Goddeffes before the Latins , never called them 
by that Word. But whatever be in this, I am of opi¬ 
nion that they are the Offspring of Philofophy. The 
Philolophers, who fought out a Method of reconcil¬ 
ing the abfolute Power of the Supreme Being with 
human Liberty, were divided among themfelves. 

Some 

k' 3 - Od. 39 * ( 2 ) Bibi. I. 1. (3) In Alex. v. 44. 

v 4) Chan.!. i. (5) Job vii. 6. (6) If xapcviii. 12. (7) Notes 
upon Hefiod. 
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Some abfolutely denied a Providence, .as the Epicure¬ 
ans ; and to fave Liberty they pretended that the De¬ 
ftiny Fatum was only a chimerical Divinity: Others 
eftablifhed Providence upon the Ruin of liberty j 
and riot daring to rob the firft Principle of the Know¬ 
ledge and Care of Futurity, which they faw could not 
fubfift if we were Matters of our own Actions, they 

concluded that all came to pafs in the World by an 
inevitable Neceffity, and thereupon formed their Ft- 
turn. Each of thefe two Confequences appeared juft 
to their refpedtive Sedts. 

Fate being a blind Divinity, who regulated all 
Things by a Power whofe Effects he neither could 
forefee nor prevent, it was neceffary to give him Mir 
nifters to execute his Orders, and thus they imagined 
the three Parcx. Cicero (ij, after the Philofopher 
Cbryjippus , will have it that they themfelves were this 
fatal Neceffity that governs us, and which the Greeks 
call £//i«p/i£v^and this, no doubt, is the true Origi¬ 
nal of the Goddeffes now in queftion. The Antients, 
to mention it by the by, had a pretty Angular Notion 
of their Fate, who was, according to them, a Divinity 
to whom all others were fubje&ed. The Heavens, 
the Earth, Hell and the Sea were under his Empire^ 
and nothing could reverfe what he had decreed; or 
to fpeak more juftly, he himfelf was that fatal NeceA- 
fity according to which all Things happened in the 

World. Jupiter in vain had a Mind to fave Patroclus ; 
he mutt examine his Deftiny which he does not know. 
He takes the Scales, weighs it, and the Side, that de¬ 
termined the Death of this Heroe being the heavieft, 
he is obliged to abandon him to his Deftiny. How 
inevitable foever the Decrees of this blind Divinity 
were, Homer however fays, they were once like to 
have fallen fhort of being put in Execution j fo far 

were they from having clear and confiftent Ideas as to 
this Subject 

Thefe Deftinies, in lhort, were written from all E- 
ternity iffa Place where the Gods went toconfult them 
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and Ovid{ i) tells us, that Jupiter went thither with 
Venus to look into thole, of Julius Cafar . This Poet 
fubjoins, -that thofe of the Kings were engraved on 

Diamond. 

♦ 

But palling that, as the whole Deftiny of Men, 
which was thought to be fubjeft to the Power of the 
Parte, . refpefted either the Time of their Nativity, 
or of their Life or Death ; Clotbo , the youngeft of 
the three Sifters, prefided over the Moment when we 
come into the World, and held the Diftaff; Lachefis 
fpun all the Events of our Life 3 and Atropos , the el- 
deft of the three, cut the Thread with Scizars, and 
thus put a Period to it, according to this antient 

Verfel 

# 

Clotho colon retinet , Lachefis net , Atropos occat . 

The three moft ufual Names of thefe Goddefies, had a 
plain Allufion to their Offices : The firft is derived 
from xAm6s?v, to [pin, the fecond from Afc%£Fv, to mea- 
fure out by Lot, and the laft from aTpesrrov, imverfible ; 
or which comes to the fame thing in the main, Clotho , 
as Fulgentius alledges, fignifies Evocation , to denote 
that this Goddefs over-rides the Moment of our Birth ; 
Lachefis fignifies Lot, becaufe ’tis Ihe that regulates 
our Deftinies; and Atropos , without Order and with¬ 
out Law, to teach us that this Deftiny is with-held by 
no Confideration, when the Hour of our Death is 
once come, and that Ihe owns no other Law but that 
which Fate impofes upon her (2). 

According to this Idea, the Poets have defcribed in 
different Manners this Miniftration of the Parc 
fometimes they exhort them to fpin out happy Days, 
for thofe who are to be the Favourites of Deftiny 
(3); fometimes they tell us that they prefcribe the 
Time we are to continue upon Earth, as Homer fays 
upon Occafion of the Stay that UlyJJes was to make 
with the Nymph Calypfo (4); and Ovid fpeaking of 
the fatal Brand to which * Meleager's Deftiny was an¬ 
nexed 

t 

(1) Met. I. 15. (2) Fulg. Myth. 1 . 1. (3) Catullus in the 

of Thetis and Peleus. {4) Od vf. 1 . 1. 
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nexed (1): Sometimes they tell us, that they reveal a 
Part of our Deftinies, concealing the reft in impene¬ 
trable Obfcurity (2): That they makeUfe of the Sub- 
ferviency of Men, to take away the Lives of thofe 
whofe Deftinies are accomplifhed, as Virgil obferves, 
/peaking of Halefus. If we may believe the fame Po¬ 
ets, they are prefent at the Moment of our Birth, 
and fometimes even appear in the Apartment of 
Women in Child-bed, as Ovid and Hyginus fay of 
Meleager (3), and Catullus of Achilles, &c. they pre- 
fide over the Return of thofe who, having gone down 
to Pluto's Kingdom, had obtain’d Permiffion from the 
Gods to revifit the Earth, fuch as Ceres, Bacchus , Her¬ 
cules, /Eneas, Ihefeus, and fome other Heroes. They 
are the abfolute MiftrefTes of all that lives in the 
World, as we are told by Claudian (4). In fine, 5 tis 
they that difpenfe as they pleafe, all the Good and 
Evil that befal us, according to Hefiod (5). 

Thefe are the Fqn&ions which the Poets affign to 
the Goddefies we are now upon ; but the. Mytholo- 
gifts had peculiar Notions about them, which it is. 
proper to unfold, Martianus Capella reckons the Par- 
Cc$ the Minifters of Fate ; or to uie his Words, they 
were his Secretaries , and the Keepers of his Archives ; 
LibrarU, archivique cuflodes . He adds, that one dilat¬ 
ed the Orders of her Matter, another wrote them down 
with great Exa&nefs, and the Iaft executed them by 
fpinning out our Deftinies; unam loqui, alteramfir there, 
tertiam nere . Other Mythologifts are not quite agreed 
as to the Miniftration of the Parc/e: Fulgentius con¬ 
tends, that they ferved under Pluto's Orders (6) ; ac¬ 
cordingly we fee Claudian reprefents thefe Goddefies 
at the Feet of the God of Hell, to diffuade him from 
making War upon his Brother Jupiter (7). Phumutus 
on the contrary pretends, that they were the Mini-- 
fters of Jupiter ; and fince this God, according to the 
Teftimony of Paufanias (8), bore the Name of fioipu*. 

G 4 ytlTvjs, 
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(1) Met. 1 . 8. (2; En. 1 . 3. (3) Met. I. 8. {4.) De raptu 

Proferp. 1. 1. (q) Hym. in Parc. (6) Myth, loc, cit. (7) De 
rapt. Proferp. (8) In Eliac. 
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ytjrvjf, or Conductor of the Parc#, we may very well 
reckon him their Sovereign: But we may reconcile 
thefe two Authors, by faying that this was Stygian 
Jupiter , the fame with Pluto. But whatever be in 
that, the Opinion moft generally followed by the 
Antients is, that the Parca ferved under the Orders 
of Fate, to whom the other Gods and Jupiter himfelf 

were fubjeft. 

The Philofophers again give the Parca Fun&ions 
quite different-from thefe now mentioned. Arijlotle 
lays that Clotho prefided over the prefent Time, La- 
cbefis over the future, and Atropos over the paft ; and 
Plato is fo fanciful and romantic upon this Subject, 
that I am afraid his Imagination has a little outrun 
his Judgment. Sometimes he reprefents thefe God- 
deffes in the midft of the celeftial Spheres, with white 
Robes Ipangled with Stars, wearing Crowns upon 
their Heads, and feated upon Thrones refulgent with 
Light, where they attune their Voices to the Songs 
of the Sirens: There, fays he, Lachefis fungpaft Events 
(i); Clotho thofe which the preferit Moment brings 

forth; and Atropos fuch as Hill lye hid in the Womb of 
Futurity. Sometimes he imagines an Adamantine 
Spindle, one End of it touching the Earth, while the o- 
ther is loft in the Clouds: Necejjity high enthroned upon 
an Altar, holds this Spindle between her Knees, and 
the three Parca which are at the Foot of the Altar, 

V 3 

turn it with their Hands. Plutarch (a) delivers a 
Philofophy upon the fame Subject not much lefsfub- 
tile. Alropos y according to him, placed in the Sphere 
of the Sun, fheds down upon the Earth the firft Prin¬ 
ciples of Life; Clotho , who has her Refidence in the 
Sphere of the Moon, forms the Stamina that infold 
the eternal Seeds; and Lachtju ■, whofe Abode is up¬ 
on Earth, prelides over the Dejlinies that govern us. 

After what I have now faid, one would be apt to 
think that the Paras were three in Number, and that 

they 

(0 Plato de Rep. 1 . 10. 

(a) Treadfepfdie Face of the Moon, and in the Demon of So- 

crates . 
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they had no other Names but thofe which! have 
giveh them fo often; andyet the Antients, as we (hall 
fee, varied as-much about thefe two Articles as thofe 
we have been now upon. Their general Names in the 
Greek Authors, are else, xtfp, ei[utpncv h. The 

firft had a manifeft Relation to their Meafuring out 
our Deftinies together. The fecond, according to 

LylioGyraldi (i), denoted either the Darknefs in which 
Futurity is involved, or rather the Eternity of the 
Divine Decrees, as is explained by Arijlotle, or the 
Author of the Treatife de rnndo , which is attributed 
to that Philofopher: The two laft again were fatal 
NeceJJity itfelf, by which all Things are conduced. 
The particular Names given by He/iod to thefe three 
Divinities, Clotho, Loch efts, and Atropos (2), had a 
manifeft Allufion to their Funftions, as has been 31 - 

ready faid. , 

Paufanias names other three Parc#, very different 
from thofe now mentioned : The firft, and the moft 


antient of all, was Venus Urania (3); it was fhe rather 
than Clotho, that prefided over Man’s Birth, accord¬ 
ing to the antient Doftrine of the Pagan Theplogy, ’ 
that ■ Love , the uniting Principle of the Univerfe, was 
the eldeft of all the Gods. The fecond was Fortune 
(4), and in proof of his Sentiment he quotes Pindar’s 
Authority. In fine, Ilithia was the third, according 
to the Teftimony of Olenus of Lycia, who in Paufanias 
gives her the Epithet of Spinftrefs Evhvov. 

Proferpine , or Stygian Juno, who, according to the 
beft Authors of Antiquity, often difputes with Atro¬ 
pos the Office of cutting the Thread of our Deftiny, 
as has been faid elfewhere, is alfo to be taken into die 
Number of the Pared. 

If we confider the abfolute Power the Pared were 
fuppofed to have over all our Deftinies, we would 
think they muft needs have had the moft folemn Wor¬ 
ship : And yet we find little or nothing upon this Sub¬ 
ject in the Writings of the Antients; the reafon pro¬ 
bably 


(t) Hift. Deor. Synt. 6. 
(4) In Eliac. 


(a) In Theogon. (3) In Att. 
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bably is, that being accounted inexorable Goddefies 
whom it was impoffible to mitigate, it was judged un- 
neceflary to be at any Trouble and Expence about 
their Worfhip. All that we learn from Paufanias , is, 
that they had fomeTemples in Greece , and Statues in 
leveral Places. The Lacedemonians , as we are told by 
the lame Author, had built them one in the fame City 
of Sparta, , near Orejtefs Tomb, and the Sicyonians an¬ 
other, which was dedicated to them, in a facred Grove 
(i), where they bellowed the lame Worlhip upon 
them as upon the Furies ; that is, if we may believe 
Menander , a very antient Author, they offered up to 
them every Year black Sheep, in a Sacrifice where 
the Priefts, among other Ceremonies, were obliged to 
wear Crowns of Rowers. The fame Paufanias fays (2), 
that in the City of Olympia , there was an Altar confer 
crated to Jupiter the Director of the Parc * 9 near 
which thofe Goddefies had another ; and he adds far¬ 
ther, that in a Temple of Apollo at Delphos (3), were 
the Statues of two Parca by that of Jupiter * who was 
in Place of the third •, and that at Megara the Statue 
• of the lame God, made by Tbeofcomus y bore upon its 
Head thofe of the three Goddefies. Further we learn 
from the lame Author (4), that among the other Fi¬ 
gures reprefented upon Cypfelus’s Cheft, was to be feen 
that of a kind of Monfter with a wild and favage Air, 
great Tulks and crooked Hands, which was known to 
be a Parca from the Infcription upon it. 

5 Tis ealy to fee from all that I have now faid, and 
from the Pefcription of thefe Goddefies given by Ca* 
tulks (5), in what Manner they were reprefented ; but 
notwithftanding all thefe, we have not any antique 
Figure of them remaining; thofe which, we find in 
Cartari, and feme other Authors, being only done 
from the Defcriptions given of them by the Poets and 
Philolbphers. However, the Figure of one of the 
Parca is thought to be reprefented upon a Medal 

which 

(1) In Corinth. (2) In Eliac. 1 . 1. (3) Idem in Phocicis. 

{4) In Eliac. c. 1. (5) In Epit^aL Pelgi & Thetidis. 
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which Vatin has inferred in his Treafure ; but the An-; 
tiquaries are not agreed about it. 

As to what remains; the Manner in which the An- 
tients reprefented thefe Goddeffes, contained certain 
Myfterie3 which *tis proper to explain. They were 
ufually figured like three Women of great Age, with 
Chaplets made of big Locks of white Wool, inter¬ 
woven with Flowers of Narciffus: A white Robe co¬ 
vered their whole Body, and Fillets of the fame Co¬ 
lour bound their Chaplets, as Catullus has it (1). One 
held the Diftaff, another the Spindle, the third the 
Scifiars to cut the Thread, at the Hour of Death, 
which Virgil calls the Day of the Parca. 

According to other Authors, the Habits of thefe 
three Goddefies did not refemble one another. Clo¬ 
ths, clad in a Robe of different Colours, wore up-, 
on her Head a Crown of feven Stars, and held in 
her Hand a Diftaff which reached from Heaven to 

• • m 

Earth, Lachejis’ s Robe was fpangled with numberlels 
Stars, and (he had by her a great Quantity of Spindles; 
Atropos was cloathed in Black, Scifiars in her Hand, 
with a Number of Clews of Thread larger or fmaller, 
according to the Length and Shortnefs of their Lives 
whofe Deftinies they contained. 

The great Age of the Parca figured no Doubt- the 
Eternity of the Divine Decrees. The Diftaff and the 
Spindle fignified that it belonged to them to regulate 
their Courfe •, and that figurative Thread, the Infigni- 
ficancy of human Life which is fo (lender and precar i- 
ous. Lycopbron adds that they were lame, to fignify, 
as Eujlathius remarks, the Inequality of Events in Life, 
and that mixed State of Good and Evil which we ex¬ 
perience by Turns. If they had Wings, as we are told 
by the Author of a Hymn to Mercury , which is afcrib- 
ed to Homer , it was in Allufion to the Rapidity of 
Time, which flies apace, and paffes away like a Dream. 
The Crowns which they wore upon their Heads, be- 
fpoke their abfolute Power over the Umverfe, the 
Events whereof were under their Pire&ion; and the 

horrid 


(i) Loc. cit. 
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horrid Cave, where Orpheus lays (i) they dwelt, was 
an Emblem of the Obfcurity that covers our Defti- 
nies. That horrid Mien which Paufanias gives to (2) 
that one of the three Parc# who was near the Tomb 
of Etheocles and Polynices ; thefe great Tufks and crook- 
ed Hands which made her more terrible than the fierceft 

f 

of wild Beafts; all this denoted that nothing could be 
imagined more dreadful, than the Deftinies of thofe 
two unfortunate Brothers, and that their Days had 
been fpun by the molt terrible of the Parca. In fine, 
if the Philosophers placed them in the celeftial Spheres, 
where they accompanied with their Voices the Songs of 
the Sirens or of the Mules, it was to intimate to us 
that they regulated that admirable Harmony wherein 
confift die Order and Arrangement of the Univerfe. 

CHAP. XV. 

Nemefis, or the Nemefes, and Adraftea. 

T HO* Mythologifts are not agreed as to the’Clafs 

wherein the Goddefe Nemefis is to be ranked, I 
am of Opinion however, that what fuits her beft is that 
of the infernal Gods. 

And indeed the Ideas they had of her was that of 
a Divinity who watches for the Punilhment of the 
Guilty, not only in this World, which file furveyed 
with vaft Concern to find them out for Correftion, 
but alfo in the other, where lhe chaflifes them with 
the utmoft Rigour. And for this Reafon file was re- 
prefented with Wings, fometimes too with a Helm and 
3 Wheel, to let forth that fhe purfued the Guilty, by 
Sea and Land. • Daughter of Juftice, flie was, if we 
may believe Anmianus Marcellinus ., appointed to a- 
venge Impiety, and at the lame Time to recompenfe 
virtuous Aftions {a). 

Such is the Idea which Antiquity gives us of this 
Divinity; this is even what has led fome Authors to 
confound her with the three Parc<e r or to make her a 

fourth, 

(1) Hmn. in Pares?. {2) In Eliacis. 

a) Ukrix facinorum, bonorum^ue Premktrix. Amm. 1 . 14* 
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fourth.' Accordingly Phumutus fays, that Nemefts and 
Adraftea were ranked among the Goddeffes: The for¬ 
mer, faid he, corre&ed the Injuftice of Deftiny, and 
the ifecond was theMinifter of Divine Vengeance; but 
this Author, to mention it by the Way, is miftaken 
in making Nemefts and Adraftea two Divinities, fmce 
the laft is but a Sirname of Nemefts , when Adraftea 
raifed an Altar to her. Thus he ought not to have 
divided their Funftions: Nemefts in correfting the In¬ 
juftice of Chance or Fate, was the Minifter of Divine 
Vengeance. 

Several among the Antients, and many Moderns, 
take Nemefts to be the fame with Leda, the Mother 
of Caftor and Pollux, who got that Name after her 
Deification ; but the moft common Opinion is, that 
Nemefts herfelf was the Mother of thofe two Heroes 
whom lhe had by Jupiter , and that Leda was only 
their Nurfe. 

Others, and not a few, confound Nemefts with For¬ 
tune, and think the Wheel which ufually accompanies 
her Statues, can fignify nothing elfe; but I reckon I 
have given the true fignification of thofe two Symbols. 

’Tis true however that her Name is allowed to fignify 
the Force or Power of Fortune, Vis Fortune. 

But not to infill: on that, Nemefts was worlhipped 
in feveral Places, as well in Greece as Italy, even in 
the Capitol itfelf; and according to P. Vidor lhe had 
a Temple at Rome ; but no where was her Worlhip 
more pompous than at Rhamnus , a Town of Attica , 
where lhe had a Statue ten Cubits high, of a fingle 
Stone, and fo exquifitely beautiful, that it was nothing 
Ihort of Phidias's, fineft Works. Ageracritus his Scholar, 
who, according to Pliny {a), had defigned it for a Ve¬ 
nus, feeing one preferred to it, which was done by Al- 
camenes another Scholar of the fame Matter, fold his 
to the Rbamufians , on Condition that they would only 

take it for a Statue of Nemefts (1), whence lhe got the 

Name 

(a) Paufamas in his Attichs differs from Pliny, and will have 

this Statue to have been the Work of Phidias himfelf; others give 
it to the Statuary Diodsrus, 

It) L. 36. 
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Name of Rbammifia. Antiently the Statues of Ne- 
mejis were without Wings* as we learn from Paufanias 

(i), and the Inhabitants of Smyrna were the firft who 

gave her any ; however, we find none of them at pre- 
lent either upon the Statues or Medals of this Goddefs. 

In the Tide of this Chapter I have put Nemejts or 
N&nefes , becaufe Paufanias lpeaks of diem in the plural 
Number, upon Occafion of the Faft which I am go¬ 
ing to relate. “ As Alexander the Great, lays that 
“ Author (2) was hunting on Mount PagtiSy he fell 
<c afleep under a Plane-tree near the Temple of the 
“ NemefeSy when thofe GoddelTes appeared to him, 
“ and commanded him to build a City on that Spot 
4t of Ground, and to tranfport thither the anuent 
“ City of Smyrna: Which he accordingly executed, 
44 for he is the Founder of that City as it is at this 
4C Day.” We muft not forget that the Romans , be¬ 
fore they let out for War, offered up a Sacrifice to 
Nemejisy as we learn from Pomponius L<etuSy probably 
taking that Goddefs for Fortuny who ought to accom¬ 
pany and favour Warriors* 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Dn Manes. 

T HO’ the Funffion of the Gods called Manes was 

to take Care of the Tombs, where they were 
thought to make their Abode, we rank them however 
in the Clafs of the infernal Gods, becaufe it was their 
Bufinefs alfo to take Care of the Ghofts of thofe whole 
dead Bodies they watched over in their Burial Places, 
and Pluto was their Mailer: This is the very Reafon 
why that God had the Name of SnmmamiSy as much 
as to lay Summits Maniur/iy The Sovereign of the Ma * 
neSy as we have it in Mariimts Capelia (a). 

The Antients had not a very clear Idea of the 
Manesy fince they gave their Name alfo to the Shades 

of 

(1^ Loc. ck. (2) L. 7. 

(a) Manes Corpori humano Prafules attribnti funt, qui fub Plu- 
tonis poieftats funt ; qui ideo fcmxnacas dicitur, quafi fummus 
Manium. 
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of the Dead: They were often confounded with the 
Lares, fometimes with the Lemures. 

What Mythology teaches us of more Certainly a- 

bout them, is, that the Gods Manes were Genii appoint¬ 
ed to take Care of Burying-Places, and of the GhoiU 
that were thought to wander about their Tombs. 

Some Antients give the Goddefe Mania for the 
Mother of the Manes but their true Original is to 
be referred to a prevailing Opinion that the World was 
full of Genii, as has been faid in the firft Volume (1) j 
that there were of them both for the Living and the 
Dead ; that the one were good and the other bad, and 
that the .former were called Familiar Lares , and the 
latter Lemures , or Larva. Thus when Virgil fays, 
gjuifque fuos ■patimur Manes, ’tis, according to Servius , 
as if he had faid, We have each of us our Genius (2). 

A Paflage in Aptdeius , with refpeft to the Demon 
of Socrates, explains this whole Mythology. “ The 
“ Genius, fays he, is the Soul of Man difengaged 
“ and fet at Liberty from the Bonds whereby it is 
“ united to the Body. I find in the antient Latin Lan- 
“ guage it was named at that Time Lemur. Of thefe 
“ Lemures, they whofe Province it is to take Care of 
“ thofe who inhabit the Houfes where they themfelves 
“ had dwelt, who are gentle and peaceful, are called fa- 
“ miliar Lares. Thofe on the contrary, who for the 

“ Punifhment of their bad Lives, have no fixed Re- 

« * 

“ fidence, but are condemned to wander up and down, 
“ raifing panic Terrors in the Good, whom they 
“ feek to difturb, and inflicting real Evils upon the 
“ Wicked, are named Larva-, and both the one and 
“ the other, whether Lares or Larva, go under the 
** Name of Dii Manes, and the Defignation of Gods 
“ is added to them by way of Honour: Honoris 
“ gratia Dei vocabulum additum eft.” 

I know not what Virtue was in the Noife and clafh- 

* 

ing of Brafs and Iron; but Lucian and Agatharcides, 
cited by Photitis, aflure us (3), that it was fo infupport- 
able to the Manes, that it put them to Flight. 

Thus 

(0 B.4. (2) En. 6. (3) Phil. Pfeud. 
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Thus it was alfo as to the Ghofts that were in the in¬ 
fernal Regions; accordingly Circe, in Homer (1), re¬ 
commends to Uhjjes, when he has offered a Sacrifice 
to the Gods who prefide there, and poured out the 
Blood of the Viftims into a Ditch, to take, his Sword 
in his Hand to keep off the Ghofts who would come 
to fuck up the Blood, which they exceedingly thirfted 
- after. Virgil, who always copies the Greek Poet, fays 
in like Manner, that JEneas, upon his Arrival in Hell, 
took his Sword to defend himfelf againft the fame 
Ghofts who were fluttering about him. But it feems 
he was going to fall on them in good Earneft, and 
had a Mind to try a fencing Bout, when the Sibyl let 
him know that his Thrufts would be ufelefsj becaufe 
they were nothing but vain Phantoms, on whom Steel 
could make no Impreflion (a). 

But, not to infill: on this, Fear, at leaft as much 
as Efteem, made People have an extreme Veneration 
for thefe Gods, and they never failed to recommend to 
them the Dead: Hence the ufual Form which we find 
upon the antient Tombs, D. M. Diis Mamlus. Hence 
alfo thofe frequent Libations that were performed there, 
the Objeft whereof was not only the Ghofts of the 
Dead, but alfo the Gods Manes, by whom they were 
guarded. The Augurs likewife honoured thofe Gods 
with a particular Worlhip, and never failed to invoke 
them, becaufe they took them to be the Authors of 
whatever Good and Evil befel us (b). 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Divinities of the Night, Sleep, and Death. 

W E take alfo into the Number of the infernal 

Gods, Night, Skep, and Death. 

Night, according to Hefiod (2), was Daughter of 
Chaos ; and fince they made a Divinity of her, they 

could 

(1} Odyll. I. it. 

(a) Et, r.i do 8 a comes tenues fine eery ore vitas, c. JEn. 1 . 6. 292. 
(i) As they derived the Name Manes from Manure, they ac¬ 
cordingly believed that Good and Evil proceeded from thefe Gods, 

2 ) Manabant . 

. (2) Theog. 
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could not but reckon her the firft and eldeft of all, 
fince ’tis fo far true that Darknefs preceded Light, and 
in the Beginning overfpread the Face of the Deep: 
Et tenebra erant fuper faciem abyffi (1). Accordingly, 
the Author who goes under Orpheus's Name, fays fhe 
was the Mother of the Gods and Men. The Poets, 
who came after thofe now cited,, have rivaled one ano¬ 
ther in painting this Divinity. 'Theocritus makes her 
appear mounted upon a Chariot, preceded by the Stars 
of the Firmament. Others give her Wings, to figure 
the Rapidity of her Courfe 5 but he who has given 
the moft ingenious Defcription of her is Euripides , 
who reprefents this Goddels muffled up in a large black 
Vail befpangled with Stars, in her Chariot courfing 
the vaft Circuit of the Heavens; and this Manner of 
figuring her has been followed by the Painters and 
Statuaries. Sometimes, however, we find her without 
her Chariot, with her Veil fpangled with Stars flutter¬ 
ing in the Wind, while fhe approaches the Earth, 
to extinguifh the Torch which fhe has in her Hand, 
as is to be feen in a fine Draught taken from a Manu- 
fcript in the King’s Library, which Montfaucon has gi¬ 
ven in his Paleography; which proves that this Man¬ 
ner of painting Night was pradtifed down to the 
Middle Age, and was ftill in ufe in the tenth Century. 

As Night was only a phyfical Divinity, or, tofpcak 
more juftly, was a Nonentity, fince Darknefs is but 
the bare Privation of Light, the Poets gave her Chil¬ 
dren of the fame Kind, whom Ihe was faid to have 
had by Erebus (2) *, namely. Fear , Sorrow , Envy, La¬ 
bour, Deftiny , Old-age , Love , Death , Darknefs , Mifery , 
the Payc<e, the Hefperides , Dreams , or Sleep itfelf. We 

may add, before we clofe this Article, that the An- 
tients confounded Night with Diana , in fo far as fhe 
reprefented the Moon, and painted both of them in 
the fame Manner; or, which comes to the fame, with 
the God Lunus, who, according to Spartian (3), was 
worfhipped at Carrie, a City of Mefopotamia , whither 
the Emperor Caracalla undertook an Expedition in 

Vol. III. H order 

(i) Gen. r. v. 2. (2^ Cic.l 3. de Nat. Deor. (sJJnGomm, 
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Mr. Maffei has given a 


order to worlhip that God. 

Print of Lunus’s Statue, where he is reprefented with 
the Phrygian Bonnet arched before ; and we find him 
upon Medals Handing in a military Habit, with a Pike 
in his Right-hand, and in his Left a Viftory, with a 
Cock at his Feet, whofe crowing by Night intimates 
the returning of the Dawn. 

NuSulius again was another God of the Night; but 
he is known only from an Infcription found at Brejl , 
upon a Statue which reprefents that God under the 
Figure of a young Man habited much like Ays, ex- 
tinguiftiing his Torch, and having at his Feet an Owl, 
a Bird of the Night. 


We fay nothing here of the Moon, 
Goddeis of the Night, 


the principal 
having faid enough of her in 

the Article of Diana, who, in Tome Refpe&s, was the 

Moon itfelf. 


Of Sleep *, and his Children . 

I fhall begin this Article with a proper Remark. 
The Invocations made to Sleep might have, and actu¬ 
ally had, two quite different Senfes. When he was 
invoked for the Dead, as we fee in the Forms that 
fometimes occur upon the Tombs of the Antients, 

fuch as this, JEiernali Sojmio , and the like, the Sleep 
of Death was meant ; but on all other Occafions, 
Sleep taken in its natural Signification, whom they 
addreffed, in order to enjoy that peaceful undifturbed 
Repofe which he bellows. 

Sleepj according to Hefiod (i), was the Son of Night, 
and Brother of Death. Homer fpeaking of this God, 
fays (2), Y his is Sleep, zvbo is faid to be the Brother of 
Death. Virgil, who never lefes Sight of his Original, 
lays the fame Thing, £5? confanguineus Lethi fopor. And 
fure they could never have given him a more appofite 
Title, fince he is the very Image of Death . The Au¬ 
thor of a Hymn, which paffes under Orpheus’s Name, 
calls Sleep the King of Gods and Men, and of every 
Thing that breathes upon the Earth. The Lacedemo¬ 
nians , 


* Called by the Grseks yWer. 
(1) Theogon. (2) II. i. 14. 
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mans, as we are toid by Patifanias , relying upon Ho¬ 
rner's Authority, joined in their Temples the Repre¬ 
fen tation of Sleep with that of Death. u We fee, 
« fays that Author (1), upon one of the Faces of 
« Cypfelus's Cheft, a Woman bearing two Children 
“ in her Arms, the one white, and the other black; 
“ the one afleep, and the other feeming to fleep; and 
“ both of them with their Feet mifhapen. The In- 
“ fcription makes them known ; but, abftradling 
“ from the Infcription, who can doubt but that the 
“ one of theie Children is Sleep, and the other Deaths 
“ and the Woman who holds them, Night? 99 

What Paufanias fays, lets us know that Sleep was 
reprefented as an Infant •, and this is undeniably proved 
by a fine Marble of an excellent Tafte, which we have 

now extant. ’Tis a Child buried in profound Sleep, 

with fome Poppies in his Hand, and reclining his 
Head. Near him is a great Vafe, full, no doubt, of 
fome narcotick or foporiferous Liquor. The fame Au¬ 
thor (2) fpeaks of a Statue that was in a Temple of 
Mfculapius, which had only the Head; but as he fel- 
dom remembers what he has faid, or what he has to 
fay, he does not let us know whether it was the Head 
of a Child, or that of a Man. As we have another 
Statue of Sleep under the Figure of a winged Infant, 
5 ris probable that this was the only Manner of repre¬ 
fen ting this God. 

Philoftratus , in the Picture of Amphiaraus , paints 
Sleep under the Figure of a Man cloathed in a black 
Robe, and another white one above, with a drowfy 
downcaft Eye, and in one Hand holding the Horn, 
thro 5 which he fends true Dreams; where it is proper 
to remark, that the Antients diitinguilhed two Sorts 

of Dreams *, the true ones; that is, thofe which exhi¬ 
bited Things real; and falfe Dreams, which were 
mere Illufions. The former were contained in an or¬ 
dinary Horn, the fecond in an Ivory one : Hence the 
two Gates of Sleep mentioned by Horner and Virgil (a). 

H 2 . \ The. 

* 

♦ 

(0 In Eliac. c. 18. (2) Ip. Corinth. 

(a) Sunt gemina Jomni porta, See. Ain. 1 . 6. . . 
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The Poets make frequent Mention of Poppies 
which this God holds in his Horn, and which he flieds 
upon weary Mortals. Ovid is fuller than any other 
upon the Article of Sleep *tis in the Place where he 
lays (i), that Juno, tired with the fruitlels Vows which 
Jlcyone was incefiantly putting up to her for her Hut 
band, who had perifhed in Shipwreck, fends Iris to 
the Palace of Sleep, to order him to inform that un¬ 
happy fond Spoufe of her Hufband’s Death. Nothing 
is more elegant than the Defcription the Poet gives of 
the Palace of this God, and of the Dreams that fur- 
round him; but I refer to the Author himfelf, whom 
we would be obliged to copy Word for Word, if we 
would lofe nothing of fo charming a Defcription. 

Dreams palled for the Children of Sleep ; the Poet 
now quota!, names three of them; Morpheus , who 
excelled moft in affuming the Gate, the Mien, the 
Air, and tone of Voice of thofe whom he is to repre¬ 
sent ; and this Dream is only for Men: Phohetor , the 
fecond, aflumes the Similitude of wild Beafts, Birds, 
and Serpents. The third, called Phantqfia , transforms 
himfelf into Earth, into Rock, River, and every inani¬ 
mate Thing ; but thefe three Dreams were delegated 
only to the Palaces of Kings and great Ones; There 
were Numbers of others for the Populace. Further, 
thefe three Names agree to what the Poet fays of the 
three Dreams \ the firft fignifying Form and Shape , 
which that Dream imitated; the fecond has much the 
lame Signification; and the third is derived from 
Phantoms which are formed in the Imagination. 

Homer places the Manfion of Sleep in the Ifland of 
Lemnos , and there it is accordingly that Juno comes in 
quell of the drowfy God to lull Jupiter afleep. The 
other Poets, among whom is Ovid (2), fix the Refi- 
dence of this God in the Country of the Cimmerians , 
as nothing agrees better to Sleep than a Country over- 
fpread with eternal Darknels. Virgil makes (3) the 
Habitation of Sleep and Dreams to be in an old Aih- 
tree, that grew at the Mouth of Hell, 

In 


{1} Met I. 11. (2) Loc. dt (3) JEn. 1 . 6. 
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In fine, the Greeks acknowledged a Goddefs of 
Sleep called Brizo, a Name importing to Jleep 3 and 
another which they termed Brimo. 

Of DEATH. 

As we have obferved from Homer that Sleep was the 
Brother of Death, which is itfelf the deep eternal Sleeps 
we fhall add here a Word or two upon that Divinity; 
for the Greeks reckoned Death among their Gods. 
Their Poets, as well as the Latins, and Virgil among 
others (i), gives him that Tide. We know nothing 
about the Worfhip that was paid him; we only learn, 
that the Lacedemonians honoured him as a Divinity, 
and had, as Paufanius tells us (2), one of his Statues 
near that of his Brother Sleep. We have juft now gi¬ 
ven a Defcription from that Author of the Statue of 
Night, bearing in her Arms her two Sons, Death and 
Sleep. 

Neenia , the Goddels of Funerals, had a Worfhip 
better eftablifhed, and Hiftory makes mention of a 
Chapel which lhe had at Rome, without the Walls of 
the City. It was efpecially at the Funerals of old 

Men, if we may believe Varro, whofe Teftimony is 
quoted by St. Auguftine (3), that double Honours were 
paid to this Goddefs 3 and from the fame Divinity 
were derived the Names of thofe mournful Ditties that 
were fung at Funerals. This Goddefs, in Ihorr, who 
is little known but from Arnobius, the only Antient, of 
thofe whofe Writings are extant, that fpeaks of her, 
was never employed but in the Agonies of the Patient, 
Then it was they began to invoke her. 

Such are the Gods who are faid by Mythologifts to 
prefide over the infernal Regions, Of the fame Num¬ 
ber they reckon Jupiter Stygius and Juno Slygia ; but I 
have proved elfewhere, that in this Acceptation they 
were the fame with Pluto and Proferpine .' liber and 
Hecate, who, at Bottom, are no other than the Sun 
and Moon, when upon their Defcent to the lower He-, 
mifphere, they went, according to popular Belief, ta 
. ^lighten the Kingdom of Ghofts 5 alfo Mercury 3. but; 

H 3 t his 

(i) iEn. 1 .2. (2) InLa&Qju (3) DeCiv. Dei, h 5. 
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this God only conducted the Souls thither, then re¬ 
turned to Heaven his ordinary Manfion. 

Lajtly, to omit nothing of Importance upon this 
Subject, it remains that I fpeak of the Worfhip that 
was paid to the internal Gods, and of thofe fignal Of¬ 
fenders, who were believed to be condemned to dwell 
eternally in lartmis. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Worfhip paid to the Infernal Gods. 

B ESIDES what I have laid in the preceding 
Chapters of the Worfhip and Honours that were 
paid to each of the Infernal Gods, I fhall here add a 
few Remarks that relate to them all in general. The 
firft is, that no Altars were erefted to them, thefe be¬ 
ing referved for the celeftial Gods, but only Ditches 
were made for receiving the Blood ot the Viftims. 
Secondly , that thofe Victims were to be black, to diftin- 
guifh them from thofe offered to the celeftial Gods. 
ttirafyi that the Priefts in their Sacrifices only had 
their Heads covered. Fourthly , that when Sacrifice 
was offered to the Infernal Gods, the Prieft, in recit¬ 
ing the Prayers prefcribed by the Ritual, kiffed his 
Hand, and turned it towards the Earth, whereas-he 
had it lifted up when he addreffed thofe Prayers to 
the Gods of Heaven, and with his Hand touched the 
Earth itfelf when he facrificed to her. Hence, in the 
fifth Place, the Diftinftion of Gods, into fuperior 
Gods, Superi , and inferior Gods, fo noted among the 
Antients to point out thofe of Heaven and thofe of 
Hell. It was even a received Axiom, that the living 
were above, Superi, with refpeft to the Dead; as thofe 
of Heaven are in Relation to Men, which Macrobius 
thus expreffes (i): Sicut Dii nobis , it a nos defuntil is Su¬ 
per! habemnr . 

A fixth Remark is, that Pluto, and all the other Infer¬ 
nal Gods,were generally hated,as we read in Homer (2); 
the Reafon whereof was, that thofe Gods paffed for 

inflexible, 


{1} Somn. Scip. 1 . 1, c. 3. (2) II. I. 9. v. 158. 
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inflexible, and were fo little moved by the Prayers of 
.Men, that they hardly deigned to lend an Ear to them. 
Euripides adds, that this was the very Reafon why nei¬ 
ther Temples nor Altars were erefted to them, nor 
any Hymns compofed to their Honour. The fame 
Gods were accounted fo ferocious and unfocial, that 
they always lived by themfelves, and had but very lit¬ 
tle Commerce with others, as we are told by the fame 
Poet (1). Not but that fome Worfhip was paid them; 
but befides their being rarely addreffed, it was not to 
afk Favours of them, as of the other Gods, but only 
with a View to appeafe them, and prevent their doing 
Mifchief; tho’, at the fame Time, the Votary had no 
great Profped of Succefs. 

A laft Remark is, that the Infernal Gods were fo 
many Sovereigns in their gloomy Region, as thofe of 
Heaven were in theirs, and the latter, tho* more ho¬ 
noured, had not, however, any Jurifdidion over the 
former •, the Divifion once made, the three Brothers 

t 

became abfolutely independent of one another. When 
Juno brought JEolus to raife that Storm which did fo 
much Damage to Mncash Fleet (2), Neptune gave him 
roundly to underftand that he was Matter, 


CHAP. XIX. 

‘The Hiftory of thofe whom the Poets have placed 


in Tartarus. 

The GIANTS and the Titans, ' 

♦ 

E may cafily judge in the firft Place, that they 
would not fail to lodge there the Giants and 
tans, for having declared War upon the Gods. The very 
Hiftory of the Titans, which we have given from Eube- 
merits and other Antients, lets forth, that Jupiter\ af¬ 
ter their Defeat, had imprifoned fome of them under 

which was reckoned one of the Vents 


w 


Mount Etna, 
of Hell, others in Tartarus itfelf. 


There accordingly 


was confined Egeon, Parpbyrion, and the reft but of 
them we have faid enough in the Hiftory of the Gods, 

H 4 Th? 

♦ » 

(;) Hecuba. (2) JEn. 1 « i. 
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The fame Poets reprefent in thefe doleful Manfions, 
feveral other Peribnages, famous in fabulous Hiftory. 

S IS TP HUS. 

Among the illuftrious Wretches that were lodged 
in Tartarus was Sifyphus\ condemned to roll up a huge 
Rock to the Top of a Mountain, whence it quicldy 
came tumbling down again by its own Weight; and 
this fad and painful Task left him not a Moment’s 
Repofe. The Name of dais Prince is very famous in 
the ancient Hiftory of Greece, Illuftrious by Birth, 
he derived his Origin from Eolus, being defended 
from him in a right Line. After the Retreat, or if 
you pleafe, the Flight of' Medea , who from the Re¬ 
turn of the Argonauts , had reigned ten Years at Co¬ 
rinth (i), Sifyphus afcended the Throne, to whom Hie 
had deftined it, and who had a Tide to it by Birth¬ 
right ; and if we reckon the two Years that inter- 
veened between. Jafetfs Return to Colchos , whither he 
carried Medea , before they were obliged to retire to 
Corinth , it will be about twelve Years after the Con- 
queft of the Golden Fleece, that Sifyphus began to 
reign. Now, as we know the Date of the Expedition 
of the Argonauts (2), we can confequendy determine 
that of the Reign of this Prince ; that is to fay, he 
reigned twenty-four or twenty-five Years before the 
War of Troy ; how many Years his Reign lafted we 
cannot fay, but we know he lived to a very great 
Age. 

Enmehs { 3), an antient Poet, who had wrote the 
Hiftory of Corinth , after having faid that Sifyphus 
mounted the Throne in room of Medea, gave die 
Series of that Prince’s Defendants, down to the Con- 
queft of Corinth by the HeraclieLe , and that Genealogy 
began with Ornytion, the youngeft of Sijyphus’s Chil¬ 
dren, and was carried down to Doridas and Hyathinci - 
das, who were the two laft, and who reign’d at Co¬ 
rinth at the Time of the Return of the Heraclid<e into 
the Peloponnejus , that is. So Years after the taking of 

Troy . 

(1) Apoll. I. 1. {2) See that Hiftory in Vol. vi. (3} Paufcn. 
in Corinth. 
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'troy. To Paafanias we are indebted for this Frag¬ 
ment of Eumelus's Hiftory : In the mean time, Paul- 
tnier de Grant-Menil is perfuaded, that the Poet whole 
Sentiment is delivered by Paufanias, is miftaken in 
making Sifyphus contemporary with Jafin. Sifyphus , 
fays he, who reigned at Corinth, was the Son of Eolus, 
and Brother of Cretheus, Jafin's. Grand-father, and 
confequently older than that Prince. This learned 
Critic relies upon Euripides's Medea , wherein it ap¬ 
pears that Sifyphus was dead when Jafin came to Co¬ 
rinth , fince Creon was then reigning there. But may 
we not fay, in order to reconcile thofe two Opinions, 
that there were two Sifyphus's, the one Eolus's Son, 
and the other his Defcendant; that the former had 
no Succeflor of his Family, and that Medea , when Ihe 
quitted the Throne of Corinth , had raifed to it Sify¬ 
phus II. to whom it, belonged ? For in Ihort the Ge¬ 
nealogy of Sifyphus given by Eutnelus, appears to be 
very confident •, and it is no rare Thing, efpecially 
in thofe ancient Times, for two Princes of the fame 
Name to be confounded together; and when the 
Heirs of the firft have not reigned, yet the Crown has 
afterwards returned to his Family. But what clearly 
proves my Afiertion, Paufanias, who in his Travels 
to Corinth had fpoke of Stfyphus, who was contempo¬ 
rary with Jafin and Medea , makes mention of ano¬ 
ther who was Brother-german to Athamas, who, af¬ 
ter the fatal Death of his Children, adopted his Grand¬ 
nephews, Coronus and Haliartus, the Sons of therfan- 
dcr , and Grandfons to Sifyphus. Now Athamas, the 
Father of Pbryxus, who had retired into Colchis, lived 
before the Expedition of the Argonauts, who took 
Arms only to recover his Succefiion. 

Sifyphus, I faid, lived to great Age, and upon this 
Article the Antients broached two Fables. Accord¬ 
ing to Pberecides , who publilhed the firft, this Prince 
was faid to have chained up Death, whom he confined 
till Mars delivered him at the Requeft of Pluto, whole 
Kingdom was become defolate, by Reafon of Men’s 
not dying as ufual. The fecond intimated, that Si¬ 
fyphus 
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Jypbus had. actually died young, but had obtained Fer- 
miffion from the Gods of Hell to. return to the 
World, to go and punifli his Wife for having too 
well obeyed him (a) ; but that having once repaffed 
rhe CocytnS'i he had no Mind to return into the in¬ 
fernal Regions. 

Thefe two Fictions, no doubt, intimate to us ob- 
feureiy, that Sijypbus recovered from fome Sicknefs 
that was thought to be mortal, and that having re¬ 
covered his Health after he was believed to be dead, 
.he lived thereafter to an extreme old age. It was for 
that Reafon, they tell us, that 'Pluto condemned him 
inceflantly to roll that enormous Rock which I have 
mentioned at the Beginning of this Article; as if they 
had a mind thereby to let us know, that no Efforts of 
Man can avail to flop die rapid Career of the Days 
that are allotted to him, nor retard the fatal Period 
preferibed to human Life : Or rather, to leave us the 
Emblem of an ambitious Prince, who had long re¬ 
volved in his Mind Schemes that were never put in 
Execution. 

Paufanias , however, affigns another Caufe of this 
Prince’s Puniihmenu and fays, that he fuffers in Hell 
for having let Afopus know the Place where Jupiter 
had hid Egina^ of whom that God was enamoured. 

. Sifypbus y we are told, was a Man of great Cunning- 

and 

(a) Sijypfas, according to the Fable, returns from Ildl. Thus 
the Story is related by Noelk Comte, after Demetrius upon Pindar & 
Olympiads. t; Others maintain that Sijypbus was condemned to roll 
“ his Stone in Kell, for having perfidioufiy cheated the fubterra* 
Ci nean Demons, telling us that after Death he went down to the 
“ infernal Regions, and there played one of his Tricks upon P/«- 
** to: Being at the Point of Death, he commanded his Wife to 
“ throw cut his Body into the publick Place without Burial; which 
,l fte having done, he ask’d Leave of Pluto to go and chailife his 
“ Wife, who had fte wed fo little Regard to him, promifing to re- 
“ turn fcon. But haring obtained his Requeft upon this Condition, 
“ fo foon as he had breathed the Air of this World he was refolved 
“ to return no more to the other, till Mercury grafping him by the 
Throat, brought him back thither, putting in Execution the 
“ faid Decree of the Gods againft him. Others again will have it, 
that it was for offering Violence to his Niece TyrrboTrack de- 
Jean de Mcnt'Lyard. 
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and Policy. He married Anticlea. , Daughter of Auto- 
lychus > by whom he had a Daughter of the fame Name, 
.who was married to Laertes , Ulyjfes* s Father. Auloly- 
cbus , who thought himfelf at leaft as crafty as Sifyphus , 
ftole fome of his Oxen, and having mixed them with 
Jiis own, hoped thereby to conceal his Theft •, but &- 
fypbiiSi who had mark’d all his Oxen under the Foot, 
had no Difficulty to know them again. This Artifice 
ftruck Aatolychus , who having conceived a high Opini¬ 
on of Sifyphus , gave him his Daughter in Marriage. 

Paufanias (1) relates another Pafiage of Sifyphus’s 
Life, which I ought not to omit - y from it we learn 
his Piety to Melicerta . That Author, fpeaking of the 
Confines of Cr anion y where Tbefeus had defeated a 
Robber firnamed Pytocamptes , fays there was hard by 
an Altar to Melicerta : For it was afferted that a Dol¬ 
phin had taken him out of the Sea when he was 
drown’d, and had brought him to that Place. Sify¬ 
phus finding him expofed upon the Shore, had him 
interred, and inftituted in his Honour the IJlhmian 
Games. It was in the fame Ifthmus of Corinth , as we 
are told by the fame Author, that Sifyphus himfelt 
was interred j but his Monument was known but to 
few Perfons. 

T IT ru s. 

Homer in two Places of his Odyjfey (2) makes men¬ 
tion of Tityus: The firft is, where Alcinous tells Ulyf 
fes that Rhadamanthus had once gone to the Ifland of 
Euhca , with a Defign to fee there Tityus : The fecond 
is, where fpeaking of the Ghofts which Ulyffes found 
in Hell, he makes him fay : 

There Tityus large and long ,, in Fetters bound, 
O’erfpreads nine Acres of infernal Ground ; 

Two ratf nous Vultures , furious for their Food, 

Scream o’er the Fiend , and riot in his Blood , 

Incefjant gore the Liver in his Breaft , 

Tti immortal Liver grows , and gives th'immortalFeajl. 
For as o’er PanopeV enamel’dPlains 
Latona journey’d to the Pythian Fanes, 

With 

(1) In Corinth. (2} L 7. & I. 11. 
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With haughty Love tb'audacious Mmjier jirove, 
force the Goddefs y and to rival Jove. 

Pope's Odyf. B. iju v. 709. 

Strabo accordingly alledges, that this Tityus was a 
Tyrant of Pauope, a Town in Phocis , not far from 
Delpbos, who for his Oppreffions drew upon himfelf 
the Indignation of the People, and was equally odious 
to Gods and Men. 

The Fables which Antiquity publiflied in relation 
to him are eafy to be explained. The firft, which 
makes him the Son of the Earth , has no other Foun¬ 
dation but the Name of this Tyrant, which imports 
Earth or Clay 5 or if you pleafe* it derives its Origin 
from another Fi&ion, importing that Jupiter being 
enamoured of Liar a, the Daughter of Orchomenos , Ihe 
had been obliged, in order to evade Juno's Jealoufy, 
to conceal herfelf in the Bowels of the Earth, where 
ihe was delivered of Tityus. The fecond, importing 
that he was a Giant whofe Body covered nine Acres 
of Ground, had no other Foundation, as we are told 
by Paufanias (1), but that the Place of his Burial* 
which was near Pauope , contained precifely a like 
Quantity of Ground, which Homer , who probably 
had that Tomb in his Eye, had exprefled poetically. 

The third is, that Apollo , by his Arrows, had rid 
the Earth of this Monfter, becaufe he had probably 
died young, or by a violent Death, all violent or 
untimely Deaths being attributed to that God, as 
we have had Occafion to notice oftner than once. The 
fourth and laft, that he was inceflantly prey'd upon 
in Hell by two Vultures, is explained by Lucretius (2), 
when he fays that the true Tityus is he whofe Heart is 
confumed by Love, that PafTion being commonly ac¬ 
companied with the molt cutting Anxieties and Cares. 

We may however fuppofe, either that Tityus 3 $ Ty-, 
ranny did not laft through the whole Courfe of his 
life, but that towards the End of his Reign he re¬ 
paired the Evils which he had done at the Beginning, 
or that the Inhabitants of Euboea had not the fame 

Idea 

(i)InPhoc. (2) Derer, nat. 1 . 3.. 


/ 
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I ijpx of him with thofe of Panope, fince Strabo (1) 
fays, that in Euboea was ftill to be feen in his Time, a 
Ck/c named Elara ,, from the Name of his Mother, 
aiid a Chape] where Tilyus had a religious Worfhip 
paid to him. But does not Strabo , in faying he reign¬ 
ed'at Panope , contradift Homer , who makes Phada- 
rnnthus travel to Euboea ,, there to fee Tityus ? Madam 
Bader has endeavoured to reconcile this Contradi&i- 
on, by faying, that Elara being delivered of Tityus, 

fent him to Euboea to fcreen him from the Jealoufy of 

her Rival; that he was there educated, and that du¬ 
ring his Youth Rhadamantbus came to fee him ; that 
Tityus came afterwards to Panope , where he reigned ; 
and that the Eabceans , who had taken Care of his Edu¬ 
cation, had confecrated to him the Chapel which we 
have now mentioned. 

PHLEGTAS. 


We find alfo in Tartarus the unfortunate Phlegyas, 
who is there under the eternal Apprehenfion of the 
Fall of a Rock that hangs over his Head. His Crime 
was, that lie burnt the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
becaufe he believed his Daughter had been debauched 
by that God (a) \ probably fome Prieft being in love 
with her, had affumed the Habit and Equipage of that 
God. Phlegyas is the Preacher in thofe forrowful 
Manfions, as we are told by Virgil (b). 


There Phlegyas feels unutterable JVoe , 

And roars incefjant thro * the Shades below ; 

Be juft , ye Mortals l by thefe Torments aw’d, 

Thefe dreadful Torments , not to fcorn a God ’ 

Pitt’s JEn. vi. 860. 

An ufelefs Sermon, fince it is delivered to thofe who 

are 

(1) In loc. cit. 

(a) Phlegyas autem, Ixionis pater, habuit Coronidem filiam, 
quam Apollo vitiavit, unde fufcepit ^ifculapium: quod pater dolens 
incendit Apdlinis Templum, & ejus fagittis eft ad inferos trufus. 

Servius in 1. vi. iEneid. 

(b) . . . . Pblegyafque miferrmus owies 

Admonety & magnet tejlatur voce per umbras 

Di/cite jaJUtiam mmti,\ run tmncre Dives* JEn. 1 . vi. 
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are no longer capable to praftife fuch excellent Precepts 
of Morality. 

Statius adds, that poor Pbkgyas was pining away 
for Hunger under the inf upper table Load of a hideous 
Rock. A very painful Situation for a Preacher, and 
doubdels it will not be eafy to juflify Virgil for mak¬ 
ing him cry fo loud while he is falling, and has fo 
enormous a Weight upon his Breaft. 

As Panfanias, of all the Ancients, has enlarged moft 
upon the Hiftory of Pbkgyas , I fhall recite all that he 
fays of him (i). Eteoclcs having died without Sons, 
the Defendants of Halmus took Poffeffion of his Do¬ 
minions, for he had only two Daughters, Chryfogenia 
and Chryfe . The latter, by an Intrigue with Mars, 
had a Son called Ph/egyas , who afterwards poffeffed 
the Throne of his Grandfather by the Mother’s Side,. 
and changed the Name of the Country called Andreis 
into that of Pbkgyas , which it has ever fince retained. 
This Prince having built a Town after his own Name, * 
peopled it with a Body or the braveft Men whom he 
could draw together from all Parts of Greece \ and 
of this Medley was formed an audacious People who 
pretended to make a feparate Community ; and thus 
having made a Separation from the Orcbmenians , had 
no other Aim but to aggrandize themlelves upon the 
Ruin of their Neighbours. They carried their Auda- 
cioulhefs fo far as to march againft Dclpbos , and at¬ 
tempt to pillage the Temple of Apollo. Pbilamman 
came to the Relief of the Inhabitants of this City with 
a feleft Band of Argives ; but he and his Men were 
flain in a Battle which was fought under the Walls 
of Belpbos. This Victory encreafed the Courage and 
Audacioufiiels of the Phkg*ans\ accordingly Hcmer. 
reprefents them as a very warlike People. 3 Tis in that 
Place of the Rlad where the Poet fpeaks of Afars, and 
Terrcr , which is the Offspring of that God j he puts 
the Phkg£cns in the fame Rank for Valour. The 
Fire of Heaven, lays Paufanias , Peftilence ftnd conti¬ 
nual Earthquakes exterminated that Nation at laft. 

Thofe 

(i) In Corinth, c. 26. in Beot, c. 36. 
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Thofe who faved themfelves, paffed into Phocis, and 
were never more heard of. 

Pblegyas , adds the fame Author (i), made an Ex¬ 
pedition to the Pelopomiefus, apparently out of Curio, 
fity, but in Effeft to fpy out the Country in Perfon, 
and to fee if the Inhabitants were numerous and war¬ 
like. For this Prince was the greateft Warrior in his 
Time; wherever he came he laid wafte the Country, 
and always carried off a great deal of Booty. He had 
but one Daughter, who having fuffered herfelf to be 
debauched by a Prieft of Apollo, became Mother to 
Efcukpius , as we Jhall fee in the following Book (2). 

Phlegyas having died without Sons, Chryfes his Ne¬ 
phew, by his Sifter-in-Law, fucceeded him. The two 
Fables blended with this Hiftory, the one that he was 
the Son of Mars, the other that he was punifhed in 
Tartarus, are ealy to be explained. His Angular Va¬ 
lour no Doubt made them give him Mars for his 
Father •, and befides they never failed to palm upon 
fome God the Intrigues of Ladies of the Rank of 
Cbryfe his Mother: His Enterprize again it Belphos is 
undoubtedly what made him be accounted an Athcift. 
The Kind of Puniihment infii&ed upon him, is no¬ 
thing but a poetical Figure to which probably his am¬ 
bitious and reftlefs Spirit gave a Handle. However, if 
we may credit S. Augiifiin (3), who had picked up fe- 
veral of the antient Traditions of Greece , it was not 
Phlegyas but L)anaus that burnt the Temple of Belphos. 

TANPALUS. 

1 Tantalus was the Son of Twins, King of Lydia in 
the Lejjer Afia . Tzetzes informs us (4) from all the 
Antients that this was a Prince religious to Extremity, 
and that he carried Superfiition .fo far as to offer to 
the Gods human Sacrifices; which made him be looked 
upon as impious, and induced the Poets to condemn 
him to the Puniihment which we are going to fpeak of. 

In 

(1) In Corinth. (2) See the Hiftory of this God, B. 5. 
(3) De Civ, Dei, !, iS. c. 1,2. (4) Hift. 10. c. 
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In the mean Time Ovid and Hyginus (a) make him to 
have incurred this Punilhment for revealing the Secrets 
of the Gods, whole High Prieft he was, that is, for 
difclofing the Myfteries of their Worlhip; a Thing 
prohibited with the utmoft Rigour. 

Paufanias , in the Defcription of a Picture of Polyg- 
notes (i), fpeaks of a lacrilegious Theft committed by 
Tantalus, and of an Oath he made, adding, that his 

Accomplice on that Occafion was Pandarus . This 
Theft is a Point of Mythology not much known: 
And indeed the common Opinion is, that 'Tantalus fuf- 
fers in Hell for having ferved up to the Gods the Mem¬ 
bers of his Son Pelops , as we have already laid ; but 
Pindar , and after him Didymus , informs us that this 
Prince, admitted to the Table of the Gods, ftole the 
Neftar and Ambrofia to give away to Mortals. The 
Scholiafi: on Pindar has followed another Tradition, 
from what Lucian alledged, that Tantalus had ftolen a 
Dog which Jupiter had committed to him to guard his 
Temple in Crete . Jupiter having alked him what was 
become of the Dog, he anfwered that he knew nothing 
of the Matter; and this they will have to be the Theft 
and the falfe Oath we mentioned. 

Paufanias , I faid, advanced, that Pandarus had been 
Tantalus's Accomplice in that Crime, and in his Per¬ 
jury : Pandarus , according to this Author, was of Mi¬ 
letus, and if we may credit Homer , the Gods took a-, 
way his Life, perhaps as a Punilhment for his Sacri¬ 
lege. Penelope , in whofe Mouth die Poet puts this 
Piece of Hiftory, adds, that the Daughters of Pandarus 
being Orphans, Venus herfelf took Care of their Edu¬ 
cation, and that the other Goddefies heaped Favours 
upon them; that Juno gave them Wifdom and Beauty, 
Diana added the Advantage of Shape and Stature; 

Minerva 


(a) Sputzrit aquas in aqnis , £fr. 

- - - - Hoc illi garni la lingua dedit. 

Jupiter concredere Tantalo fua confilia folitus erat, & ad epulum 
Deorum 2dmittere, quas Tantalus ad homines renunciavit, ob id- 
que dicitur in inferis in a^ua media parte corporis llare. Iiygin. 
Fab. 82. 

(1) InPhoc. 
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Minerva taught them all Sorts of Works fuitable to 
Women ; that when they were marriageable. Vends re- 
afcended Heaven to fupplicate Jupiter to grant them a 
happy Match, and that during this Abfence of the 
Goddefs, the Harpies carried off thefe Princefles* and 
delivered them to the Furies. 


The Senfe of this Fable, which I never read but 
in Homer> is, that thefe Virgins having loft their Fa¬ 
ther in their Youth, their Tutors took great Care of 
their Education, and that they died when they were 
upon the Point of being married. Thus it is that the 
moft Ample Fads have always been ttanfmitted to us 
under the Mafk of Fiftion. 

As to 5 Tantalus, Ovid tells us-, that the Gods having 
gone to vifit that Prince, he had a Mind to try if they 
knew hidden Things, and thereby to judge of their 
Divinity ; that for this Effeft he ferved up to them 
the Body of young Pslops his Son, mixed with ocher 
Meat; that Ceres finding it an excellent Difh, ate up 
a Shoulder, and that Jupiter , who difcovered Tantalus 9 $ 
barbarous Curiofity, had reftored the young Prince to 
Life, giving him an Ivory Shoulder inftead of that 
which had been eaten, and flung Tantalus Headlong to 
Hell; where feated, according to Homer , in the Midft 
of a lumptuous Banquet, he no fooner puts forth his 
Hand to the Food than it flies from him, and in like 
Manner the Water when he offers to dritik*. How¬ 
ever, in the Picture by Polygnotus which we have men¬ 
tioned, this Prince was reprefented in a dreadful Fright 
upon Account of a huge Rock that hangs over him, 
and threatens every Moment to fall. 

Paujamas fays the Painter had borrowed this Idea 
from Archilochus's Poems, but that he knows not whe¬ 
ther Archilochus was the Inventor thereof, or if he had 

taken it from fome other Poet: In that Cafe, Tan fa- 

* • 

lus and, Pblegyds would have fuffered the fame Pu- 
nifhmertt. 

*Tis pretty probable that this Fable of Tantalus V 
being fet in the midft of Meat and Drink without 
being able to tafte thereof, is a Confluence of that- 

Vo l. IIL J yh icb 
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which makes him offer to the Gods human Sacrifices $ 
and that the Poets, to create a greater Abhorrence to 
that baibarous Cuftom, feigned that he had offered 
to them his own Son, and fpoke of this Sacrifice un¬ 
der the Notion of a Feaft * unlefs we would choofe 

^ - 

rather to fay with Pindar (i), that what had given 
Rife to this Fable, is, that Neptune , that is to fay, 
fome famous Privateer, having ftole away young Pehps s 
fome one or other, in order to make Tantalus odious, 
publifhed the Fable of this barbarous Repaft, and added 
that Ceres had ate a Shoulder of Pelops^ Tantalus hav¬ 
ing offered human Sacrifices to that Goddefs: But I 
Ihould rather think that an Adventure related by Pan - 
fanias (2), had given Rife to the Fable. 

As among the other Fatalities of 1 roy> the City 
could not be taken by die Greeks , unlefs they had the 
Bones of Pelops , they therefore fent to Pi fa where he 
was interred. The Veffel was Shipwrecked in its Re¬ 
turn, and fome Time after a Peafant found upon the 
Shore the Shoulder of that Prince, and hid it under 
the Sand. The Eleans having gone to the Temple of 
Delpbos to confult the Oracle, in order to be delivered 
from the Plague, the Prieftefs ordered them to go and 
dig up die B mes of Pelops: Perhaps in Memory of 
this Event they made an Ivory Shoulder, which they 
confecrated to Ceres , and the Pdopid<e bore it after¬ 
wards upon their Enfigns. 

Whatever be in that, to come to fomething more 
certain, Tantalus had a long War with Tros the King 
of Iroy, upon Account of the Rape of Ganymede his 
Son. This War at laft obliged Pelops , after the Death 
of his Father tantalus , to leave Phrygia and repair to 
Oaiomaus whofe Daughter he married ; but of him 
\ve fhall fpeak at more length in the Hiftory of the 
Heroes. Tantalus lived about a hundred and thirty 
Years before the taking of Troy , as will be eafily feen 
when we come to fpeak of the Succcflion of Kings of 
that City, from Tros to Priam . We Hull continue 

our 

[1 ) Olymp. (2) In Eliac. 
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Our Hiftory and give a lhort Account of 
and their Punifhment; . . 

Me DANA IDS. 



What may have given Occafion to the Punifhment 
of the Dmidsy according to Diodorus * was that Cu* 

ftom among the Priefts of Achas y of pouring Water 
into a Cafk full of Holes, whence Orpheus took the 
Hint of deftining the fame Punifhment to.the Danaids 
who had cut their Hufbands Throats. Every body f 
knows that Damns , upon his Departure from Egypt: 

with his Daughters(i), bccaufe the Oracle had foretold 

him that he was to be killed by one of his Sons-in- 
Law, retired into Greece * where he was chofen King 
of Argos ; that the Sons of Egyptus his Brother went 
in quell of him, and married their Coufins•, that Da¬ 
mns obliged his Daughters to put their Hufbands to 
Death, and that Hypermneftra alone hived herHulband. 
Damns , as we are told by Paufanias , arraigned his 
Daughter Hypermneftra , in order to be condemned for 
her Difobedience, but the People declared her inno¬ 
cent, and file caufed a Temple to be built in Argos 
itfelf to the Goddds Pitho , i. e. Of Perfuafion . The 
fame Author fays there was ftill to be feen in that 
City the Judgment-Hall where that Caufe was tried, 
as well as the Tomb of that Princefs and her Hufband. 

I lhall haveOccafibn to take Notice afterwards in what 
Manner Lyncaus fucceeded his Brother-in-Law Danau$ % 
and how he put him to Death. 

By Way of Punifhment of tliofe Princefles, who 
had embrued their Hands in the Blood of their owd 
Hufbands, they were i'uppofed to fuffer in the Manner 
already mentioned ; this is the received Opinion. In 
the mean Time Eufebins and fome others (a\ reckon 
what had given Rife to this Fi&ion, was, that they 
had laboured in digging Wells in Argosy where fome 

I 2 Of 


fi) Fee Apollod. Pauf. fcfc. 

(a) Eufebins , Chron. . 1 . 1. fays : Dannus fecit abundare aquis 
agros ; and the Greek which is not trandated by St. jerom , add?. 
Ope Danaidarum . The Egyptians were skilled in the Art of con¬ 
veying Water by Means of Pumfs and Canals: this was the only 
Way of frudifying their Lands. 
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of them had been continually employed in drawing 
Water by Pumps, which is a very painful Exercife, 
which made thofe who were condemned to that La¬ 
bour take Occafion to fay, that the Gods, to punilh 
thole Princeffes, had condemned them in Hell to fill a 
Veffel full of Holes. 

The Tomb of thofe Sons of Egyptus was at Argos , 
according to Paufanias (i), upon the Highway that 
led to the Citadel. And indeed, fays he, thither were 
their Heads carried and interred; but their Bodies 
remained at Lerna, where they had been flain. The 
Wives of tbofe young Men, continues he, after having 
fiain their Hujbands, cut off their Heads and carried 
them to Danaus their Father , as a Proof at once 
of their Obedience and of their Obduracy. This Au¬ 
thor, who found in Argolis many Monuments of 
this Hiftory, fays in the 25th Chapter, fpeaking of 
the City Lyncaa , there it was that Lyncaus retired, 
when he alone of all the fifty Brothers had efcaped 
the Fate that threatened them all, and that from thence 
he had given Hypemneftra a Signal with a lighted 
Torch; for he had agreed with her, that fo foon as 
he found himfelf fecure from the Ambufcades of Da¬ 
mns, he would give her Notice of it from the Top 
of the Citadel of LariJJa, if he thought fhe would be 
quite out of Danger. In Memory of this Event the 
Argives celebrated every Year a Feftival which they 
called the Feaft of Torches. 

I have obferved in the Beginning of this Article 
that Diodorus fays, the Priefts of Achas had a Cuftom 
of drawing Water in a VelTel full of Holes: This 
Author affigns not the Reafon of it; but I have read 

fomewhere that it was in order to refine and puri¬ 
fy the Water of the Nile, to be employed afterwards 
in Sacrifice. 

Hoe two A L O I D E S. 

In fine, that I may omit nothing that relates to thofe 
noted Offenders who were doomed to Trrtarus, 1 fhall 
firft give the Fable of the Abides, as we have it in 

Apolloaorus, 

(1) Loc. cit. c. 24. 
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Apollodorus (1), then (hall fubjoin their Hiftory. Ipht- 
tnedky the Daughter of Triopas, having married Aloeus, 
fell in Love with Neptune (this was fome Sea Captain) 
and having had frequent Interviews with her Gallant 
upon the Shore, fhe at hit proved with Child, and 
brought him two Sons Ephialles and Otus. Thefe 
young Princes growing every Year a Cubic in Breadth, 

and a Yard in Height, became fo infolenc from fee¬ 
ing themfelves at the Age of nine Years as big and 
ftrong as the moft famous Giants, that they thought 
none could be an Over-match for them : Thus they 
attempted to dethrone Jupiter himfelf, and in order to 
make an irrefiftible Affault upon him they piled Mount 
Pelion and OJja above Olympus. Thence thofe prefump- 
tuous Giants menacing the Sovereign of the Gods, 
had the Infolence to demand of him Juno and Dia¬ 
na ; and Mars offering to oppofe their Enterprife, took 
him Prifoner and clapped him in Chains, from whence 
he was releafed by Mercury. At length, the Gods 
finding their Power ufelefs againft fuch terrible Ene¬ 
mies, were obliged to have Recourfe to Artifice; 
Diana having perceived them in a Chariot, transform¬ 
ed herfelf into a Hind, and run in direftly between 
them. As they were going to draw their Arrows.they 
wounded each other, and by their Death delivered the 
Gods from the Terror they had been under: Jupiter 
threw them down into the Depth of Tartarus. 

Homer and Pindar fay they were (lain by Apollo at 
Naxus above Paros , and Paufanias adds (2), that their 
Tomb was at Anthedon in Beotia, a City upon the 

Banks of the Euripits. . 

Some hold that Ephialtes and Otus were the firlt 

who facrificed to the Mufes upon Mount Helicon , and 

confecrated to them that Mountain. *Tis likewife 

* 

thought that Afera was built by them. This is what 
we learn from Hege/inous in his Poem upon Attica, 
when he fays,, that Neptune having won the good Graces 
of the beautiful' Afera , had by her a Son named Oeo- 
Clus y who in Concert with the Sons of Alocits built the 

I 3 City 


(1) B. 1. (2) InBeot. 
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City Afera at the Foot of the humid heliconian 
Mount. Nothing remarkable of the City Afera re¬ 
mains but a finale Tower. 

The Sons of Aloens inftituted the Worfliip of three 
Mufes only, and the Names they gave them were Me- 
lete , Mneme , and Acde, that is. Meditation , Memory , 
and Song ; whence ’tis eafy to judge that thefe Sons of 
Aloeus , by giving thofe Names to the Mufes, did only 
perfonify the three Things which are fubfervient to 
the Compofition of a Poem. 

After the following Manner is the Adventure of 
thofe two Giants with Mars related by Horner (i). 

Hoe mighty Mars in mortal Fetters bound. 

And lodg'd in brazen Dungeons under Ground, 

Full thirteen Moons imprifon'd roar'd in vain ; 

Otus and Ephialtes held the Chain : 

Perhaps hadperijtid-, had not Hermes 5 Care 
Refiord the groaning God to upper Air. 

Pope’s Iliad VI. 475, 


F. Hardouin (2), after his ufual Way, gives a very 
odd Explication of this Fable. Two Princes, lays he, 
had made a Truce. They had put up their Arms on 
both Sides in a good Arfenal, for the Space of a Year 
or. more. A Declaration of War which followed, 
ftirred up Mercury , that is the Love of Spoil, and fed 
Mars at Libert} 7 , or War which had only been fufpend- 
ed for thirteen Months ; but had it not been for Erikti¬ 
ns and Mercury , Mars had perhaps perifhed, that is, the 
War had been entirely extinguifh’d. For my own Part, 
without having Recourfe to fuch Refinement, I would 
explain it that thefe two Princes having taken fome 
famous Warrior Prifoncr, kept him confined thirteen 
Months; at the End of which Mercury, that is, fome 


able Trader, at the Sdiiciration of Eribaus , procured 

his Deliverance. This brazen Prifon which Homer 

6 * 

/peaks of, or that Cafk of the fame Metal, where, 
according to Anioblus, his Enemies kept him Diut up, 

means no more bat that he was clofe confined in a 

- . - . ...... - _ 

ftrong 


(1) B. y. (2} Apolog. d'Hom. p 3 198;,. 

* « * • 


4 
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ftrong and : inacceflible Prifon. Diodorus Siculus adds 
to this Hiftory, that Buies the Son of Boreas King of 
Thrace, having become delirious for offering to carry 
off the Bacchanals who were celebrating the Orgies , 
threw himfelf into a Well where he was idrowned. 
This Event which was conftrued as a Punilhment in- 
flidted upon him by Bacchus for that Impiety, did not 
hinder his Soldiers from feizing the other Bacchanals , 
of whom the moft confiderable were Iphimedia, the 
Wife of Aloeus, and her Daughter Pancratis \ and they 
returned into Strongylos with their Spoil. There they 
chofe for their King in Butes's Stead, Agajjamenus , 
whom they got to ■ marry the fair Pancratis , Aloeus's 
Daughter. Before this Ele&ion two of the principal 
Thracians , named Sicelus and Ecetor , had already kill¬ 
ed one another in contending for that Princefs. As 
for Iphimedia, Agajjamenus, or Agajfamedus , gave her 
in Marriage to one of his Friends whom hq. had nam¬ 
ed his Lieutenant. In the mean Time Aloeus had lent 
his two Sons, Otus and Ephialtes, in queft of his Wife 
and his Daughter. Thcfe Princes having made a De- 
fcent upon Strongylos, vanquifhed the Thracians and 
took their City. Pancratis died fome Time after ; 
Otus and Ephialtes endeavoured to fettle in that Ifland, 
and even to make themfelves Mafters of it, ; which 
they accordingly brought about, and changed the 
Name of Strongylos into that of Dia (1). After this 
the two Brothers having made War upon one another, 
and loft many Men, perifhed in it themfelves, and 
after their Death received the Name and Honours of 
Heroes. The Thracians, for the Space of more than two 
hundred Years, were in Poffeflion of that Ifland, when 
a great Famine made them quit it (a)., 

I 4 We 

(j> Sacred Ifland. * 

(a) I fpoke before at confiderable Length of the two Aloidte in 
the Hiftory of the Giants , Book I. But as I had omitted feverai 
Particulars pretty curious, I thought fit to rcfume that Hiftory, and 
t hope Hhall be forgiven this Reprefentation as well as fome others 
which *tis impoftible to avoid in a. Work of this Nature, however 
great Precaution be u£ed. 
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We find allb in Tartarus, Oedipus, Etbeocles, Po~ 
faces, Mon, Tbefeus, Porpbyrion, and fome others, 
whofe Grimes are well enough known ; but we fhall 
have a more natural Occafion to fpeak of them in the 
fixth Volume. 



BOOK V. 


Offome other Gods adored by theG reeks tfWRomans. 


B ESIDES the Gods difcourfed of in the pre- 

ceeding Books, the Greeks and Romans owned 
a great many others, whom they placed in none 
of the four Claffes to which 1 have reduced the others 
(a). Cicero { i), after he has difcourfed of the natural 
Gods, fuch as Heaven, the Earth, the Stars, &c. adds, 
44 Befides thofe there are many others who have been 
11 deified by the Sages of Greece and by our An- 
44 ceftofs, from a Perfuafion that whatever is of great 
44 Benefit to Mankind, is derived to them from divine 
44 Goodnefs.——-They alfo made a nominal God of 
44 any Thing of lingular Virtue for Example Faith, 
44 Intelligence. Thefe Scaurus placed not long ago in 
44 the Capitol among the Divinities. Faith had been 
14 put there before by Calatinus. You have before 

V your Eyes the Temple of Virtue, and that of Honour, 
44 rebuilt by Marcellus, raifed at firft by Fabius. Shall 
44 I mention the Temples dedicated to Help, to Safety, 
44 Liberty, Concord, Victory, all which are deified, be- 
V caufe their Natures can only be inherent in a Di- 

* •• ’ • ’/ * # r • 

44 vine. 


(a) The Mythologies ciII thefe Gods Azonoi, out of the Zones* 
that is, to fpeak more dearly, out of the Gaffes into which 

ranged' the others.' * . 

: (i) Ik Nat. Deor. 1 . i. 
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« vine Power ? This in like Manner is what made 
«t them confecrate the Names of Cupid, Pleafure x 
« Venus, £*•” 

This learned Author is far from naming all the Gods 
of this Kind, as we lhall fee in the Sequel. After hav¬ 
in'* fully examined their Natures, I think they may be 
reduced to five or fix Heads. I mean to the Virtues, 
the Affections, and Pafiions of the Soul, to the Vices, 
the principal Actions of Life, as Marriage, Health, 
Difeafes, Repafts, Joy *, for they had Gods for eating, 
drinking, fleeping, &c. Let us begin with what was 
nioft rational in Paganifm, I mean the Virtues which 
they deified. 


CHAP. I. 

Of fome Beings, and particularly of the Virtues 

that were raifed to Divinities. 

fe lic irr. 

S AINT Auguftine (i) is juftly furprized, that the 
Romans , who had introduced a great many Gods 
unknown to other Nations, Ihould have been fo late of 
taking Felicity into the Number: “ For, in fhort, 
“ fays that learned Father of the Church, if the 
“ Books and Ceremonies of the Pagans are true, and 
“ Felicity be a Goddefs, why did they not adore her 
“ alone, fince fhe was capable of bellowing all, and • 
“ making Men quickly happy ? What is the Amount 
“ of all our Defires but Profperity? Why then were 
“ they folong of building a Temple to her? Why 
did not Romulus efpecially, who was defirous to 
“ found a happy City, confecrate one to her, and 
“ abandon for her alone the Worlhip of all the other 
“ Gods, fince with her nothing could fail him ? Where- 
as, without the Favour of that Goddefs, he could 
never have been-firft made King, and then a God. 
V Why then did Romulus give the Romans for Gods, 
V Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Picus, Faunus, Tyberims, Her- 


tt 


Why. 


“ Sun 9 

— 


(0 De Civ. Dei, 1. 4 . c. 2$ 


* 
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<£ Sun, the Moon, Vulcan, the Light, and a World of 
<6 others, even the Goddels Cloacina, at the lame Time 
“ that he lhewed no Regard to Felicity ? Why did 
<c Numa introduce lb many Gods and Goddefles, 

without taking her into the Number ? What if the 
<c Realbn was that he could not Angle her out among 
£ . c luch a Multitude of Divinities ? Had Tullus Hoftili - 
€t us known and adored her, he had never confecrated 
<c Fear and Palenefs , frnce both of them difappeared 
€c at the Sight of Felicity 

All the other Gods, continues he, would have yield¬ 
ed to Felicity , even Jupiter himfelf, fince it was Ihe 
who made him happy, by raifing him to the Throne. 
But, adds that holy DoCtor, civil Wars never hap¬ 
pened till the Romans acknowledged that Goddefs. 
Was it, fays he, that Ihe was offended at them, be- 
caufe, inftead of giving her a Place among the great 
Gods, the Gods of Council, and of building to her 
the molt magnificent Temple, fuch as might have 
eclipfed that of all the reft, they placed her by the 
Side of a Priapus , a Cloacina , &c. From this Paf- 

fige it appears, that it was very late before the Romans 
jaifed Felicity to the Rank of their Divinities. It was 
aSually above fix hundred Years after the building of 
Rome, that Dicullus , upon his Return from the War 
with Mitbridaies and Tigranes , built a Temple to her. 

■ Pliny adds (i), that this General enjoined the Statuary 
Arcbefdaus to make the Statue of that Goddefs, but 
that they both died before the Work was finilhed. 
Lepidus , General of the Cavalry, had allb, according 
to Dion (2}, dedicated a Temple to that Goddefs; 
and this is almoft all that we know about her. The 

i 

Greeks likewife honoured the fame Goddefs under the 
Name of Eudahnoma and Macaria. An Oracle having 
informed the Athenians that they fhould win the Vifto- 
ry, if one of Hercules's Children would fubmit to a 
voluntary Death, Macaria , one of his Daughters, killed 
herfelf; the Athenians were victorious, and worfhtp- 
ped her who had fo generoufiy devoted herfelf for 

* - ' them, 

. * ■ -* 

(i) L. 35. c. jz. (;) L. 44. - 
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them* under the Name of Felicity, as her Name im¬ 
ports. But it does not appear that this Athenian Divi-? 
nity has any Relation to her whom the Romans adored 

under the fame Name. _ 

Bur, be that as it will, Felicity is qften reprefented 
upon the Roman Medals, either under the Figure of 
a Woman holding in her Hand the Cornucopia , or un¬ 
der fome other Symbol, with the Legend, Felicitas 
Publica , or, Felicitas Aug. Felicitas Temporum, 

HOPE. 


-- r - - 

opened Pandora's Box, 


en the imprudent Epimtbeus 
no Refource had been left to 


Man againft the Calamities he labours under. But as. 
lhe alone remained in the Bottom of the fatal Box, 

I think it no Wonder that they made aPivinity of her. 
Cicero (;) defines Hope the Expectation of Good, Bono- 
rum ExpeCtatio-, a Definition conformable to that of the 
Apoftle, Spec eft futurorm lonorum ; Good Things to 
come, whether in this Life' or the next, are its 
Objeft •, and *tis probable the Pagans themfelves ex¬ 
tended it thus far. It was in the Hope of Immortali- 
fays Cicero , that the Heroes fo chearfully refigned 


The wifeft among the Heathens 


ty. . 

themfelves to Death. 

• • • _ 

have fhewed us what Influence Hope and Fear are ca¬ 
pable of producing upon the Minds of thofe who take a 
near View of the future Life. What Plato fays to this 
Purpofe is admirably good (2): Know, Socrates, that 
when any one is at the Point of Death, anxious Doubts 
and Fears arife in his Mind from a Reflexion on the Er¬ 
rors of his Life. Then 9 tis that the Pains and Torments 
referued for the Guilty in the other World, which he had 
hitherto accounted only fo many ridiculous Fables, and 
made them the ObjeSs of his Raillery, begin to affeS, 
and make an Impreffm.upon him, apprehending all thefe 
Things may be real. Thus, whether it be that his Mind, 
is enfeebled by Age, or that having Death nearer at hand, 
he examines T kings with greater. Attention, his Soul is 
feized with Fear and Dread, and if he has injured any • 


Defm 


. •• • 


• o 

reproach 


(1) Tufc. Quxfl. Lx. (2) De Rep. 1 . 5. 
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eproacb bimfelf with, feels tbat fweet Hope fpringing 
p in bis Mind which Pindar calls the Nurfe of Old-age. 
This is one of thofe refined Sentiments which right 
Reafon diftated to the ] Philofophers, who were fo 
ynfc as to confult and hearken to this facred Guide. It 
was Virtue, according to Cicero, that infpired the Hope 
of Immortality, and that lame Immortality animated 
Hope. There is nothing melancholy, fays he, in 
Death, which leads to Immortality (a). So thought 
the wifer Heathens, and nothing could be obje&ed to 
their Morality as to this Article- had they gone no far¬ 
ther than to confider Hope as a Virtue; but they aftu- 
ally made a Divinity of it. Cicero fpeaks of one of 
the Temples of this Goddefs (i). Titus Livius makes 

Mention of that which flood in the Market for Herbs, 
and of another which Publius Vittor erected to her in 
the leventh Region. M. Fldlius the Cenfor confecrat- 
ed another to her near the Tiber. 

As to what remains, whether the Romans borrowed 
from the Greeks the Worfhip of this Goddefs is what I 
cannot determine; but this much is certain, that the 
fetter worfhipped her under the Name of Elpis. Hope 
is reprefented upon fome antient Monuments, but 
oftner upon the Medals of the Emperors, fometimes 

with thefe Words, Spes publica , fpes populi Rom . &c. 
Sometimes with a Cornucopia, or with Flowers and 
Fruits, or a Bee-hive, &c. infomueh that one would 
take her for Ceres . All thefe figured the Goods that 
were locked for from her, and there is nothing in them 
that needs to furprize us. In fine, we find her often 
with one Hand refting upon the Altar, which M. Au¬ 
relius Pacoras had dedicated to her. As this Goddefs 
had her Temples and Altars, *tis not to be doubted 
but lhe had her Sacrifices too; but Antiquity gives 

us no Account of the Victims that were offered to 

• « # « * 

her. 

eternity. 

■ ^ 

(a) Non eft lugenda mors, quam immortalitas confeqmtur. 
pc SenecL c. i. 

(i) De Leg. 
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ETERNITT. 

As the moft lolid Hope is that which terminates in 
Eternity, the Romans made Eternity itfelf one of their 
Divinities •, but we find neither Temples nor Altars to 
this Goddefs. She is only to be Teen upon fome Me¬ 
dals under the Figure of a Woman, with the Words, 
Mternitas , or JEtemitas Aug. &c. holding in her 
Hand the Head of a radiant Sun; and that of the 
Moon, or a Phenix, a Globe, or an Elephant, and 
fome other Symbols that were thought proper to repre- 
fent her. The Sun and Moon, becaufe it was reckoned 
their Courfe would never have an Endthe Elephant, 
becaufe of his long Life ; and the Phenix, becaufe this 
fabulous Fowl was believed to fpring out of its own 
Alhes, and fo was in a Manner immortal. Lqjlly, the 
Globe, becaufe *tis a Figure without any Extremities. 

TIME. 

I may add they deified likewife Time and its Parts. 
’Tis true Hiftory does not inform us what Kind of 
Worlhip was paid to all the Parts of Time, as it does 
of fome, for Example, the Hours and Seafons; but 
fince all thofe Parts had been perfonified, ’tis very pro¬ 
bable that they were accounted fo many Divinities. 
The Thing is out of doubt as to Time, who was re- 
prefented by Saturn himfelf; and ordinarily he was 
painted with Wings, to exprefs the Rapidity with 
which he paffes away, and a Scythe, to fignify the 
Havock and Wafte he makes. In like Manner Pau- 
fanias informs us that the Athenians adored the Seafons , 
and paid the fame Worlhip to them as to Pandrofos the 
Daughter of Cccrops. 

Time was divided into feveral Parts; the Age, the 
Generation or Period of thirty Years, the Luftrum, 
or Space of five Years, the Year, the Seafons; of thefe 
they reckoned at firft but three, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, Spring being added afterwards; the Morning , 
Twilight, Aumra, Noon, the Evening, the Evening- 
twilight, and the Night. 

Each of thefe Parts had its particular Figure, and 
they were reprefented either like Men or Women, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording as their Name was mafculine or Feminine j 
their Images were even carried about in the Ceremo¬ 
nies of Religion. Thus, at the famous Proceflion of 
Violent] Philadelphia, appeared PenteteriSi Or the Lu- 
Jlrum, under the.Figure of a tall Womans and the 
Tear under that of a Man of the fame Stature 1 that 
is, fix Foot high. I have no Defign to dwell longer 
upon this Subject, but lhall only direft the Reader to 
confult the firit Volume of the Supplement of Monte 
faucon's Antiquity, where that Father has given very 
fine Prints of all thole Parts of Time. 

THOUGHT. 

The Antients made allb a Divinity of Mens , that, 
as we are told by Varro, lattantius, and St. AuguJRne 
after him, it might fuggeft to us none but what are 

-v good, and turn away thole which have a Tendency to 
feduce and lead us into Error. Titus Levins informs 
us (i), that T. Oitacilius, when Pnetor, had vowed 
to that Goddefi a Temple which he built upon the Ca¬ 
pitol, when he was created Duumvir. 

PIETY. 

As Piety, whether it have for its Objeft the Supreme 
Being, or the Poor, or one’s Country, has always been 
relpefted in all human Societies, we need not wonder 
that the Ramans made this Virtue a Divinity, and the 
Objedt of Worlhip. M. Attilius Glabrio built a Tem¬ 
ple to her in the Herb-market, a fecond in the Place 
where the Woman dwelt who had nurfed her Father 
in Prifon, which is expreffed to us by that of natural 
Affection: Pietas erga Parentes. 

MERCY , 

We learn from Paufanias (2) the Name of that 
Goddefs, which we may render by thefe fynonimous 
Terms, Indulgence , Companion, Pity. The Life of 
Man, fays he, is obnoxious to fo many Hardlhips and 
Sufferings, that this Goddefs deferves to be in the 
higheft Efteem. All Nations of the World fliould 
offer Sacrifices to her, becaufe they all Hand mutually 
in need of her. All that we fardier know about her, 

is» 


(1) L. 22. & 23. {2) In Attic. 
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is, that lhe had an Altar at Athens , which the Author 

now quoted caljs then fiu/iov. The Romans gave the 
Name of Afylum to the Temple which they had erec¬ 
ted to this Goddefs, as alfo the Greeks, as we learn 
from Servius and Statius (a). 

VIRTUE and HONOUR. 

The Philofophers, the Orators, and the Poets, had 
made fo many, and fo eloquent Encomiums upon Vir¬ 
tue, the only Thing that made them happy, that it 
would have been difficult to hinder the Admiration 
which they infpired for fo glorious an Objeft from paf- 
fing very foon into Adoration. Accordingly fhe was 
deified, and Antiquity has left us feveral Traces of the 
religious Worfliip that was paid to her, as may be 
feen in the fourth Book of St. Augujtine de Civ . Dei , 

Plutarch (1) and others inform us, that Scipio, he who 
razed Numantia , was the firfl who confecrated a Tem¬ 
ple to this Divinity. Marcellus , as we are told by the 
fame Author (2), being defigned to build a Temple of 
the Spoils of the Sicilians to the fame Goddefs, and to 
Honour , confuted the Pontiffs, who hindered him 
from it, under Pretext that one and the fame Temple 
could not contain thofe two Divinities; thus he built 
two adjoining to one another, in fuch a Manner, as 
Cicero remarks (3), that there was no arriving at that 
of Honour , but by paffing through that of Virtue^ to 
teach Men that true Honour was only to be acquired by 
the Pra&ice of Virtue. It was even to fupport this 
wife Maxim, that Virtue was fometimes painted with 
Wings, becaufe flie procured Honour and Viftory to 
thofe who fludied her. Plutarch furniffies us with ano¬ 
ther Remark to this Purpofe •, namely, that they facri- 
ficed to Honour with the Head uncovered, it being ufu- 
al to uncover at meeting thofe who by their Virtues 

have 

(a) Pojlquam Hercules migrant it e terris, nepotes ejus timentes 
itifidias eorurn quos a<vus affdxeraR Atbenh fibi primum afylum, hoc 
ejl templum mifericordite collocarunt, unde nullus pojfet abduct. Serv. 
in 8 JEn. 

• - Hmuleos fama eft fmdaffe nepotes , 

. ■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ Et Romulus acer afylum 

Rettulit. ■ 

(1) De For. Rom. (2) Life of Marteil. (3) L. 1, In Verrem, 
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have acquired Honour in the World; arid we learn 
from Pliny that Fab. Rutiliams was the firft who made 
a Law, that on the Ides of July the Roman Knights 
lhould inarch on Horfeback from the Temple of Ho¬ 
nour to the Capitol. 

Virtue was ufually reprefented under the Figure of a 
venerable Matron, leaning againft a Pillar. We find 

her, however, upon lome Medals of Gordian and Nu- 

merian, under the Figure of a Man with a Beard. 

Marius, after the Defeat of the Cimbri, alfo con- 
fecrated one to thefe two Goddefies. Plautus * ih the 
Prologue to his Amphitryo , names Virtue among the 
other Gods whom Mercury fpeaks of in that Place ; 
and Lucian fays Fortune ufed her fo very ill, that Ihe 
durft no longer appear before Jupiter's Throne. An 
ingenious Allegory, applicable to virtuous People, who 
are too often perfecuted. 

TRUTH, called by the Greeks Aletheia. 

The Pagans, deprived of the Lights of Revelation, 
were ignorant that he, who was to come one Day for 
the Salvation of the World, was th z Truth, and that 
this Tmtb was eternal; thus we are not to be furpri- 
zed at their having believed, as Plutarch and feveral 
other Antients relate, that Truth was the Daughter of 
Time, or of Saturn taken for Time. Whether is it, 
fays that judicious Author, becaufe Saturn is Time, or 
becaufe he was the jufteft of Men, that he-has been 
accounted the Father of Truth ? This is what he does 
not determine, tho’ he inclines to believe that it was 
for his having ftriftiy praftifed the Rules of Juftice, 
that he had this Virtue given him for his Daughter. 
Pindar however makes Jupiter to have been her Fa¬ 
ther (i). 

As Truth was reckoned the Daughter of the juft Sa¬ 
turn, fo fhe was the Mother of Virtue ; which Genea¬ 
logy fhews, that Men, tho’ funk in the grofleft Idola¬ 
try, followed fomerimes the Lights of refined Reafon. 
Pbilsftratus, in the Image of Amphiaraus, reprefents 
Truths a young Virgin, clad in a Robe, whofewhite- 

nefs 

(i) In O.’ym. 
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hefs refembled that of the Snow .Hippocrates in one of 
his Letters, giyes like wife her Portrait. Reprefen t-tcJ 
yourfelf, fays he* a fine Woman of a proper Stature, 
modeftly dteffed* with a thoufand ’ attractive Charms* 
the Luftre of her Eyes* efpecially* fefehibling that of 
the Stars, and you will have the juft Idea of this Di¬ 
vinity. Laftantm has left-us a Saying of Democritus , 
that Truth lay hid in the Bottom of a Well, fo diffi¬ 
cult it is to come at the Difcovery of it. 

CONCORD , PEACE , and TRANQUILLITY. 

Though Concord , Peace and Tranquillity feem to pit-’ 
fent but one and the fame Idea* 5 tis however certain* 
that the Romans made three diftinft Goddefles of 
them : The firft had feveral Temples at Rome one 

in the Capitol, which the Dictator M. Turks Camillas 

had built (1), where the Senators, as Pliny tells us (2)* 
frequently affembled to deliberate about the Affairs of 
the Republick. The fame Author informs us, that 
Flavius had built a Chapel of Brafs in honour of the ' 
fame Goddefs, of the Money raifed by a Tax upon 
the Farmers of the Revenues. Cicero (3), Titus Li - 
vius\ and fome others of the Ancients, fpeak often of 
the Chapels and Altars of this Goddefs* as alfo, of the 
Statue which was confecrated to her by the Cenfor 

Quintus Mardus , and of the Temple which was er£<ft- 
ed to her, or at leaft repaired by Livia b Aitguftus's Wife. 
Concord was addreffed to promote a good Agreement 
in Families, between Spoufes* Citizens, 

As the Power of Concord was confined, as I may 
fay* within the City and Houfes, fo that of Peace 
was extended to all the Empire, and then Ihe had 
magnificent Temples *, and that which Claudius had 
begun, and Vefpajian finifhed, was little fhort of any irl 
Rome, If we may believe Suetonius * Jofepbus , and St; 
Jerom , the Emperor depofited there the precious and 
rich Spoils of the Temple of Jerufalem, In this 
Temple affembled thofe who profeffed the fine Arts* 
to dilpute about their Prerogatives, that in the Pre¬ 
fence of the Goddefs of Peace , all Heats might be ba- 
nifhed from their Debates. Would, to Heaven, fays 

Vol.III. K an 

(i) Ptot. in Cam. Ov, Fait {2) L. 33. c t. (3) Prodomo fua. 
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an ingenious Englijh Mythologift (1), that our Divines 
would follow their Example! Truth, perhaps, would 
then reveal herfelf to their Minds ; or if they did not 
always go away from their Difputes more enlightened 

and convinced, they would at leaft quit them with 
lefs Heat and fewer Prejudices. What that Author 
lays of Religious Difputes, may be extended to all 
others that happen between Men of Letters, where 
often the fouleft Language, at leaft ill-natured Re¬ 
flexions, fupply the Place of Arguments, and where 
Truth is left confulted than the Pleafure of expofing 
an Adverfary to Ridicule. 

This Goddefs had alfo in the fame City an Altar, 
which was very much frequented. Monuments re- 

prefent to us Peace under die Figure of a Woman 
crowned with Laurel, Olive, or Chaplets of Rofes, 

holding in one Hand the Cadmus , and in the other 
Ears of Com, the Symbol of Plenty , which fhe pro¬ 
cures. Arijlopbanes gives her Venus and the Graces for 
her Companions. 

Tranquillity , <$uies, the happy Effeft of Concord and 
Peace, had alfo her Temple at Rome, without the Porta 
Goldina, as we learn from St. Augujtin (2). “ I am fur- 
cc prized, fays that holy Father, that when they attribu- 
“ ted Divinity to every Thing, almoft to every Move- 
“ ment, and built Temples within the City to the God- 
<c defs Agerona , who incites us to Aftion, to the God- 
<c deft Simula, who makes us over-aft, to Murcia , who 
<c renders us foft and indolent, as we are told by Pompo - 
<c nius, to the Goddefs Strenua, , who infpires us with 
u Courage ; they ftiould not have received among 
66 them the Goddefs of Repofe , but left her without 
<c the Colline Gate.** However, as they gave Orcus, 
the God of the Dead, the Epithet of Quietalis , to de¬ 
note the Reft and peaceful State of the Shades, learned 
Authors will have it, that the Worlhip of this God- 
deft was the fame with that of the Dead, 

FAITH. 

(1) Ednardas Herbeas de Cherburi, De ReL Gent, p. 22c., 

(2) De Civ. Dei 1.4. c. 16. 
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Faith, that is, Fidelity , (for thus we are to uhder- 

ftand the Word Fides, the Pagans not having the fame 
Idea of it with us) was alfo a Divinity among the Ro¬ 
mans *, confequently it is obvious that foe prefided fl¬ 
yer Sincerity in Commerce, and Truth in Promifes. 
It was by her, in foort, that Security was given againft 
Deceit and Falfoood, fince foe was taken- to witnefs 
their Engagements, and the Oath made in her Name, 
or that of Jupiter Fidius , who was the fame, was of 
all Oaths the mod inviolable. Nothing in Nature 
was more facred than this Fidelity, as having for 
its Foundation Religion itfelf; take away, fays Cicero, 
the Reverence that is due to the Gods, and Faith is 
at an End (i) Pietate adverfus Beos fublatd fidem tolli. 
The Temple of Faith erefted by Calatius was in the 
Capitol, near that of Jupiter (2). Feftus, upon the 

Authority of Agathocles , fays that Mneas, upon his 
Arrival in Italy , alfo confecrated one to the fame God- 
defs ; but I am of Opinion that we ought to adhere 
to Bionyfius Halicarnafleus and Plutarch, who make the 
firft of all to have been built by Numa Pmpilius (3). 
That fame Prince had likewife ordered the Priefts, 
whom he fet over the Worfoip of this Goddefs, to 
wear white Veftments when they offered Sacrifices to 
her. The Antiquaries are of Opinion, that a Figure, 
where two Women are joining Hands, reprefents this 
Goddefs, which is not improbable, fince in this Manner 
mutual Faith is ufually plighted. What induced 
Numa Pmpilius to make Faith one of the venerable 
Roman Divinities, is thus related by Bionyfius Halicar- 

najjeus (4). 

In order, fays he, to engage his People to mu¬ 
tual Fidelity and Truth in their Contrafts with one 
another, he had Recourfe to a Method which the 
moft celebrated Legiflators had not as yet contrived. 
“ He remarked, that the publick Contrafts, and 
“ thofe made before Witneffes, were pretty regularly 
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(1) Cic. deOff. 1 .3. (2) Pro Marc. (3) In Numa. {4) L. 2 ', 
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c< obferved, and that few who contracted in that 
“ Manner were found to violate their Promifes, be- 
“ caufe Men naturally have a Regard to thofe in 
“ whofe Prefence they have come under Engage- 
u ments. He obferved on the other Side, that thofe 
u Sorts of Compfts and Treaties that were made 
u without Witnefles, and depended merely upon the 

c< Honefty of the Parties contracting, were ftill more 
“ inviolable than the former ; whence he concluded, 
“ that by deifying Faith, he would make thefe Sorts 
“ of Contracts ftill more binding. Befides, it ap- 
“ peared ro him unreafonable, that while Divine 
44 Honours were paid to Jujlice, to ‘‘Themis, Nemejis , 
44 and fuch like Divinities, Faith alone, the moft fa- 
* u cred Thing in the World, and at the fame Time 
“ the moft worthy of Veneration among Men, fhould 
“ be honoured neither in publick nor private. Big 
u with fo laudable a Defign, he was the firft who 
“ built a Temple to public Faith , and inftituted Sa- 
“ crifices, whereof he would have the Charges to be 
“ defrayed by the Publick, as was done with refpeCt 
“ to feveral other Gods, in Hope that the Veneration 
“ for fo fundamental a Virtue, which he propagated 
u through the City in general, would infenfibly com- 
44 municate itlelf to each Individual.’’ 

u He was not miftaken in his Conjeftures: Faith 
c; came to be fo revered, and held in fuch religious 
“ Awe by the Remans , that flie alone had more force 
Ci than Witnefles and Oaths ; infomuch, that if 
“ there arofe any Difference among thofe who had 
46 contracted together without Witnefles, the Matter 
44 was referred to die Faith of the Defender, and die 

Controveriy went no farther. It was the common 
44 Method too for Magiftrates, in Cafes of Intricacy, 
44 to refer the Determination to the Faith of the con- 
54 tending Parties. 5 * 

To conclude, it was Hercules who prefided over 
Faith given in Contracts ; and the Oath taken on 
thole Occafions was thus conceived, Medius Fiditis , as 
much as to fay, ita me Deus Fidius adjuvet , So help me 

Medius A 
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Medius Fidius, or Hercules . Swear to me, fays Plautus 
in one of his Comedies (1), by Medius Fidius (a). 

The fame Prince appointed a God to be the Guar¬ 
dian of the Land-marks, and the Avenger of En¬ 
croachments which one Neighbour made upon another. 
In fine, he made feveral other Regulations in Religi¬ 
on, as (hall be faid afterwards, all by the Direftion of 
the Nymph Egeria, whom he faid he went to confult 
in a Grove not far from Rome . 

L 1 B E RT T. 


A People that idolized Liberty fo much as the Ro¬ 
mans did, could not choofe but make a Divinity of 
her, and confecrate to her Temples and Altars. Ac¬ 
cordingly this Goddefs, who was invoked in order to 
preferve that fame Liberty, which was owing to the 
Extinction of the Regal Power, had feveral of them 
in the City (a). Cicero makes mention of one of 
thofe Temples ; Publius Vittor built one upon the 
ventine Mount, with a Veftible, which was called the 
Veftible of Liberty, The Ancients, who frequently 
fpeak of this Veftible, have not informed us to what 
Ufe it was deftined. But we may fuppofe that the 
public Sales were made there as in the others. Ti¬ 
tus Livius , fpeaking of the Temple which "Tiberius 
Gracchus had confederated to the fame Goddefs, fays 
the Columns thereof were of Bronze,, and that it con¬ 
tained feveral very fine Statues. When Cicero fet 
out in his, Exile, P. Clodius his Perfecutor confecrated 
the PJoufe of that great Man to Liberty . In Ihorr, 
Dion informs us, that the Romans by a public De¬ 
cree raifed a Temple to the fame Goddefs in favour 
of Julius C<efar : An Aft ion very worthy of thofe de¬ 
generate Romans , to raife a Temple in honour of him 
who iU3.de them lofe the Remains of that valuable; 
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(1) Afiru 

(a) Thofe who are perfuaded, that inflead of Fidius we ought 
to read Filins, as if the Words fignify’d the Son of Jupiter , don't 
confider, that Ovid makes the firil Syllable of this Word (hort, and' 
not long, as it is in Filius. 

^uarebam non as fan Sio Fidiove nftrrem., 
iz\ Cic. 1. 2. de Nat. Deor, 
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Prerogative which Marius and Sylla had ftill left 
them, and whereof, till then, they had been always 
jealous. 

M 0 D E S f Y. 

Modejly is a Virtue too effential to the Fair Sex, not 
to have been erefted into a Divinity. Hiftory there¬ 
fore informs, that the Romans worfliipped her tinder 
the Name of Pudicitia , and this Goddefs had Temples 
in their City, and Altars whereon Sacrifices were of¬ 
fered to her. But, as if the Great were to have other 
Gods than the Populace, there was a Diffinftion at 
Rome between the Chaftity of the Patrician Ladies, 
and that of the Plebeians. The Origin of this Di- 
ftinction is pretty lingular. Thus we have it related 
by Titus Uvius (i). Virginia, , of a Patrician Family, 
having married a Plebeian named Voltimnius , who was 
however afterwards ConfuJ, her Sifter looking upon 

this Match to be unworthy her Name, having joined 
with the other Matrons, would no longer fuffer her to 
partake in the Myfteries of the Goddefs of Chaftilyy 
but drove her out of the Temple. Virginia , flung 
with this Affront, got a Chapel raifed in the long 
Street, the fame where was the Goddefs’s Temple 
from which Ihe was excluded, and lhe dedicated it to 
the Cbajlity of the Plebeian Ladies ; where the Wives 
who were not of the Senatorian Order, convened 
from that Time to offer Sacrifice to that Goddefs. 
Cbajlity was repreiented under the Figure of a Wo¬ 
man veil’d, or feeming to point her Right-hand or her 

Fore-finger to her Face, to fignify that lhe has no 
Reafon to blufh. 

OCCASION ; 

The Greeks made alfo a God of Occafion , whom they 
named Kairos^ who was faid by the Poet Ion of Chios^ 
to be the youngeft of Jupiter s Sons. As his Name 
is Feminine in Latin , the Romans made a Goddefs of 
him. Posidonius , and after him Aufonius , have given 
a charming Defcription, the one of the God, and the 

other 

(i) L. io. c. 25. 
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other of the Goddefs of Occafm, which the Curiou s 
may confult. 

FRAUD. 

▼ % 

Boccace, in his Genealogy of the Gods, ■ takes Fraud 
alfo into the Number of the Pagan Divinities. She 
had, fays he, the Looks of an honeft Man, the Body 
of a Serpent, whofe Body exhibited different Colours, 
while the lower Part terminated in the Tail of a Scor- 
pion. This Author adds, that fhe fwam in the Wa¬ 
ters of Cocytus, and that nothing of her was to be 
feen but the Head. An allegorical Defcription of 

this mifchievous and deceitful Divinity!. 

AGERONIA, or ANGERONIA and PLEASURE. 

Silence, or the Art of governing the Tongue, is a 
Virtue perhaps greater, and more rare than is com¬ 
monly thought, of which the Antients were fo fen- 
fible as to make a Divinity of it. This is what the 

Orientals worfhipped under the Name of Iiarpocrates, 
as has been Laid in the firft Volume ; and the Romans , 
who made her a Goddefs, called her Ageronia or An- .. 
geronia. The Feaft inftituted in honour of her, was 
celebrated every Year on the 21 ft of December, in the 
Temple of the Goddefs Volupia or Pleafure, where this 
Goddefs had her Statue (1). For, to mention it here 
by the Way, Pleafure was alfo promoted to a Divini¬ 
ty. But what could be the Meaning of that AlTocia- 
tion of Silence with Pleafure ? Was it to fet forth that 

he who knows how to conceal his Griefs, and far more 

* 

to fubdue them, arrived at laft at that calm and fe- 
date State wherein the Soul feems poflelfed of its high- 
eft Willies, a State wherein the wifeft Philofophers 
made true Pleafure to confift ? This is what I am 
not able to determine. We learn from Julius Mo- 
defius, that the Romans, afflidted with the Squinfy, had 
Recourfe to this Goddels of Silence, and foon found 
Relief from her; which gave Rife to, the Sacrifices 
that were regularly offered to her from that Time., 
Monuments reprefent her under the Figure of 3. 

Woman, who, Barpocrates- like, holds a Finger tQ 

K 4 . her 

(1) Macrob. Sat. 3 . 1. c. 1.0.. 
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her Mouth. Sometimes her Statues are charged with 
Symbols, as thole cf that God, which Figures we call 
Pantbees. Thus in that published by M. Maffel , Ihe 
carries upon her . Head , the Calatbus of Serapis, and 
holds in her Hand Hercules's Club, while at her two 

• *• / 4 • 

Sides Ihe has the Caps of Cafior and Pollux^ furmount- 
ed with the two Stars of thofe Gods. Numa Pompilius 
regulated the Worihip of this Goddefs under the 
Nameof Ttfrita. 

4IUS L 0 QU UP I US, 

But as it is not practicable, nor indeed is it incum¬ 
bent bn us always to keep Silence, but is no leis a 
Point of Wifdom to fpeak than to be filent in Seafon, 
fo there was alfo the God of Speech^ whom th z-Romans 
called Ah's Lcowtius. 

After the following Manner was this God known at 
Rome. Not long before the Arrival of the Gauls in 
Italy y fays Cicero ( 1), a Voice was heard which pro-? 
ceeded from Vejta* s Grove, declaring, that if they did 
not rebuild the Walls of the City, it would be taken 
by the Enemy. The Voice was then difregarded 
but when the Gauls had made themfelves Matters of 
the City, they began to refled upon it, and ereded 
an Altar to the God of Speech under the Name of 

Aius Loquiilius. 

Titus Uvius and Plutarch , who relate the fame Sto¬ 
ry, alledge, that the Perfon who Paid he had he^rd 
the Voice, was M\ Ceditius , and that no Regard was 
paid to i.t by reafon of the fmall Authority of him 
who reported the Fad, but that afterwards the City, 
to make amends to. the God who. had given fo feafon-. 
able Warning to the Romans , built him a Temple 

in the new Street. Aldus Gellius (2} fpeaks of the Sta¬ 
tue of the fame God, 

PROVIDENCE, 

Tho’ the Antients believed Providence to be an 
Attribute of the Gods, as may be proved by feveral 
Medals, upon which we read Providentia Deorum y it 
appears, however, that they had made a particular 

^hyh 

(1) DeDiv. 1 . ,, (2} L. 16, 
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* 

Divinity thereof, whom they commonly reprefented 
under the Figure of a Woman leaning upon a Pillar, 
holding in her Left-hand the Cornucopia, and in the 
Right a Batton: which ihe points to a Globe, at once 
to Ihew, that all Goods are derived from her, and 
that Ihe extends her Care over the whole Univerfe. 
Sometimes lhe has other Symbols, but this Manner of 

reprefen ting her was the moft common, 

sEci/Rirr. 

Security was alfo deified, and worlhipped by the 
Greeks under the Name of Afphaleia, which is of the 
fame Import, The Infcription of Securi Dii , which 
we find upon an antique Monument, fignifies not the 
Gods who are in Security, but who beftow it. The 
common Legends of Securitas orbis, Securitas Aug. 
Securitati perpettut, exprefled the Security which the 
Emperor, by whofe Orders they were ftruck, enjoyed 
himfelf, and at the fame time procured to the World. 
Security was reprefented as a Woman holding her 
Hand over her Head. 

If Security itfelf was not a Deity, there were at leaft 
Gods who procured it. But we know po more of 
them than what we learn from an Infcription, which 
is ftiil to be feen at Rome in the Urfrni Palace, and is 
conceived in thefe Terms: Deis Securis. 

0 P s. 

The Goddefs Ops had alfo a Temple at Rome: This 
was the Divinity of Help, as her Name intimates. 
To her they ufed to facrifice in the Month of April a 
Cow wjth Calf, and a Hog. Macrobius { 1) informs 
us, that thofe who invoked this Goddefs, were wont 
to fit, and touch the Ground with their Hand. Pbi- 
hthorus was the firft who dedicated in Afric an Altar to 
Saturn and Ops. But as this Goddefs was the fame 
with terra, I lhall fay no more of her at prefent. 

J U STIC E and E QJU ITT. 

Tho’ in general the Greeks and Romans look’d upon 
themis as the Goddefs of Juftice^ as we have laid in 
fpeaking of that Goddefs, yet the latter had their. 

Justice 


^f) Sat. 1. to, 
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Justice and Equity befides, whom they reprefented up¬ 
on their Medals, and on the Monuments that were 
confeerated to them, the one under the Figure of a 
Woman fitting with a Cup in one Hand, and her 
Scepter in the other,- as may be feen on the Medals 
of Hadrian and Alexander Mammeus: Equity again, 
with a Sword in one Hand, and a Pair of Scales in 
the other. Farther, this Goddefs was confounded with 
AStreea, and with Dice^ - A/kjj, to whom we have 
an Hymn under the Name of Orpbeiis , wherein the 
Author, whoever he was, deftines Iiicenfe to her. 

PITH 0 , or Perfuafm and Confolation. 

If the Pagans did not make a Divinity of Eloquence y 
they at leaft deified Perfuqfion , which is the End of it. 
This Goddefs was called by the Greeks Pitbo, TlM y 
and by the Latins, Suadela or Suada. Paufanias informs 
us, that this Goddefs had a Temple at Sicyon, but 
that there was no Statue there nor Reprefentation, and 
a Chapel at Egiale, which was built upon the follow¬ 
ing Occafion (1), Apollo and Diana having (lain Python , 
came to Egiale to be expiated from this Bloodfhed : as 
the Peftilence then ravaged that City, it was judged 
rieceflary to confult the Oracle, who anfwered, that 
in order to be delivered from that Calamity, Diana 
and Apollo muft be appeafed, which accordingly they 
executed, by fending to them feven young Men, and 
as many Virgins, who appeafed them; and in Grati¬ 
tude they built a Chapel to Perfua/ion. The fame Au¬ 
thor alfb informs, that with Perfua/ion they joined a- 
nother Goddefc named Cotifolation , of whom a Statue 
was to be feen at Athens by the Hand of Praxiteles . 

O G E NU S. 

• * 

All that we know about Ogenus , is, that he was the 
God of old Men, who were therefore called w ytv ai : 
for which you may confult Erafmus' s Aiagia. 

FRUITFULNESS. 

Fruitfukefs, which the Romans deify’d, is no other 
but Juno, whom the Women invoked to obtain Chil¬ 
dren, and for that End fubmitted to a Practice equally 

ridin 


(1) In Corinth. 
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ridiculous and obfcene. When* they were come with 
this View into the Temple of the Goddefs, the Priefts 
made them ftrip themfelves, arid laflied them with a 
Whip made of Thongs of ’ Goat Skin. The Medals 
of Lucilla reprefent Juno fitting upon her Throne, 
with her Scepter in one Hand, and one of thofe Whips 
in the other, with the Infcriptiori Junoni Lucime. 

C L E M E NC T. 

Clemency was alfo ranked among the Gods, and Ihe 
had a Temple, as appears from a Medal of Julius 
Cafar. Upon other Medals ihe has alfo her Symbols, 
which were a Bough, the Patera, and the Spear, but 
none of her Temples are now to be feen. 

To conclude, I know not whether Plenty, JJbertas, 
Gayety , Hilaritas, Joy, Nobility, Security , Tranquillity , 
and fome other Beings of that Nature, which we often 
find perfonified upon Medals and Intaglios, were alfo 
ranked among the Gods. But as the Antients let us 
know nothing concerning their Worfhip, make no 
Mention of any Temple or Altar erefted to them, I 
fhall fay nothing of them here: What relates to them 
being die Antiquary’s Province. 

C H A P. II. 

Of Evil Beings, of Paffions, and Vices that were 

advanced to Divinities. 

% 

♦ 

A S the Fear of Evil is llronger than the Hope of 
Good, it is eafy to imagine that the Pagans hav¬ 
ing adored the Gods from whom they expe&ed Blef- 
fings, would not fail to pay the fame Refpeft to thofe 
who were capable of doing them Harm. Men, fays 
Cicero^ were fo funk in Error , that not only did they' 
give the Name of Gods even to things pernicious , but 
they like wife paid religious Worfhip to them . Thus we fee 
a Temple to the Fever on Mount Palatin, another to 
Orbona near that of the Lares, and an Altar to Ill For¬ 
tune on Mount Efquiline. 

The FEVER. 

The Fever therefore was a Divinity, and we have a 

Monument 
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Monument where flie is called The Holy Fever. Be- 
fides the Temple now mentioned by Cicero, Valerius 
Maxims (i) fays, thatlhe had others, into which they 
carried the Remedies ufed in Difeales. 

0 R BONA. 

Oriona again was a Goddels invoked by the Fathers 
and Mothers for the Prefervation of their Children \ 
and thofe who had loft them were under the particu¬ 
lar Protection of this Goddels, as we learn from Ar- 
nobius (2). 

TEMPEST. 

All that we know of Tempeft, which was deified by 

the Romans , is, that Marcellus , as an Acknowledg¬ 
ment for having cfcaped a Storm with which he was 
overtaken at Sea, between the Iflands of Corftca and 
Sardinia , built a Temple to her without the Porta 
Capena. 

Impudence and Calumny, Murcia ,, Necejfity, and Violence . 
If fbme ancient Authors did not inform us that the 

A 

Creeks raifed Altars to Impudence and Calumny, ■ we 
fhould never have believed it poffible for them to wor- 
Ihip thofe two Vices fo pernicious to Society. The 
Goddels of Indolence , called Murcia , had no doubt her 
Worfhip, for this is the favourite Divinity of die fair 
Sex; but of her. Antiquity gives us no particular Ac¬ 
count ; St. Augujtin telling us only that this Goddels 
who hindered from Action, had her Temple in Rome. 

ST RE NU A. 

To the Goddels of Sloth I fhall join another who 
was quite oppofite to her, namely Strenua, who, ac¬ 
cording to the feme Father, made Men to over-aft. 
Sjie had alfo a Temple in the feme City. But we know 
nothing more about her. 

We are better acquainted with Necejfity and Violence, 
iince Paufanias (3) Ipeaks of the Temple which they 
had in the Citadel of Corinth, whofe Entrance was 
prohibited to all, except to thofe who ferved the God^ 
defies. 

FAME. 

% 

{:) L. 11. c. (2} L 4. (3) Id Corinth. 
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FA ME. •• ;■ • 

. Among the Divinities who are the Subject of this 
Chapter, Fame had alfo her Place: He/tod, who gives 
the Defcription of her, has however omitted her Ge¬ 
nealogy. But ’cis certain that flie was reckoned a Di¬ 
vinity, and that lhe had an eftablilhed Worlhip, efpe- 
cially at Athens, as we learn from Paufanias (1), and a 
Temple, as Plutarch tells us in the Life of Camiltus. 
No Figures nor Statues can have a ftronger Expreffion 
or greater Likenefs to this Goddefs than is exhibited in 
that fine Pifture of her drawn by Virgil (a). I give 

here the Tranflation of it for the Benefit of fome 

Readers. 


Now Fame, tremendous Fiend! without Delay 
Thro’ Libyan Cities took her rapid Way. 

Fame, the fwift Plague, that e'ery Moment grows, 

■ And gains new Strength and Vigour as Jhe goes. 

Firft j.mall with Fear , Jhe fwells to wondrous Size , 
AndJlalks on Earth , and tow’rs above the Skies. 
Whom, in her Wrath to Heav’n, the teeming Earth 
Produc’d the lafl of her Gigantic Birth, 

A Monjler huge, and dreadful to the Eye , 

. With rapid Feet to run, or Wings to fly. 

Beneath her Plumes the various Fury bears 1 

A thoufand piercing Eyes and lifl’ning Ears, I 

And with a thoufand Mouths and babbling Tingues f 

appears. J 

1 Thund’ring by Night thro’ Heav’n and Earth Jhe flies , 
No golden Slumbers feal her watchful Eyes : 

On ‘Tow’rs or Battlements Jhe fits by Day, 

■ And Jhakes whole Towns with Terror and Diftnay, 
Alarms the World around, and perch'd on high 
Reports a T>-utb, or publijhes a Lie, &c. 

Pit’s /Eneid IV. 259 

Ovid gives alfo a very fine Pifture of the fame God¬ 
defs, and fome other Poets have likewife exercifed 
their poetical Genius upon the fame Subject 

What 


(1) In Attic. 

(a) Extemplo Libya? magnas it Fan>a per urbes, See. JEn . J. 4. 
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What we may infer from all thefe is, that Fame, 
like all the Giants , was the Daughter qf the Earthy who, 
to be avenged of the Gods, and of Jupiter in parti¬ 
cular, who had thunderftruck her Children, brought 
forth this Monfter to blaze abroad their Crimes, and 
make them known to all the World: For Fame fpares 
neither Gods nor Men. 

ENVY. 

Among the Paflions deified by the Ancients, none 
perhaps deferved that Honour Jels than Envy. But 
yet the Greeks had made a God of him, his Name 
being mafculine in their Language, and the Romans a 
Goddefs. Plutarch , who has compofed a fmall Trea- 
tife upon this Paflion,. lays curious enough Things up* 
on the Subject, and the Poets have given themfelves 
free Scope in drawing the Pifture thereof. Here Ovid 
efpecially has excelled in thofe Verfes which begin thus. 

Pallor in ore fedet , maciefque in corpore toto *, {gfa 

Livid and meagre were her Looks , her Eye 
In foul diftorted Glances turn'd awry ; 

A Hoard of Gall her inward Parts pofjefs'd\ 

And fpread a Greemefs o'er her canker'd Breajl ; 

Her Teeth were frown with Rufi, and from her Tongue , 
In dangling Drops , the ftringy Poifon hung. 

She never jmiles hut when the Wretched weep. 

Nor lulls her Malice with a Moment's Sleep, 

Reftlefs in Spite: While watchful to defiroy. 

She pines and fickens at another's Joy ; 

Foe to herfelf diftrejfmg and difirefi. 

She bears her own Tormentor in her Breajl. 

Gardi’s Ovid. Mer, 

The Antients compared her to the Eel , from a No¬ 
tion that this Fifh bore Envy to all others. 

FEAR and PALENESS. 

If a prudent and moderate Fear is not Wifdom ir- 

felf, it is at Ieaft the Beginning and Principle thereof 5 
but when it is only a blind Paflion which difturbs the 
Tranquility of the Soul, without furnifhing it with 
the Means to be cured of the Uneafmefs it labours 


* Ovid. Met. lib. 2.775/ 


under, 


1 
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under, then ’tis only a vain and unavailing Terror. 
Such was the Fear or Dread which the Greeks had dei¬ 
fied, and which the Romans' afterwards adored like 
them, as alfo Palenefs , its infeparable Companion. Men 
being ftruck with the View of Events whofe Caufcs 
were unknown to them, and which infufed - a Terror 
into them againft which nothing could fortify their 

Minds, made a Divinity of the difturbing Paflion it- 
felf, from which they fought to be delivered by ad¬ 
drefling to it Vows and Prayers. ’Tis not poflible to 
determine the precife Time when they began to pay 
Adoration to thofe two Divinities. They are perhaps 
of as old a Date as the Difturbance which they create; 
at leaft they were known to the earlieft Poets of Greece. 
Heftod, after having told us in his Theogony that Fear 
was the Daughter of Mars and Ferns, adds in the De- 
fcription of Hercules's Buckler, that this God was there¬ 
on reprefented in his Chariot, accompanied with Fear 
and Terror. Homer (1) gives thofe Goddefies the lame 
Original. Accordingly, every Time he makes the 
God of War appear in Fight, he gives him Fear , Ter¬ 
ror, and Flight for his Retinue: He alfo places the 
fame Divinities fometimes upon the tremendous Egis 
of Minerva , fometimes upon the Buckler of Agamem¬ 
non (2). Here Mars orders thefe two Goddefies to 
yoke his Chariot, to fly to avenge his Son Afcalaphus 
(3) there thefe two Goddefies (4) in the midft of Tu¬ 
mult and Confternation occafioned by the Combat be¬ 
tween Heftor and Ajax, come forth from the Grecian 
Ships to put the Trojans to flight. 

With that he gives Command to Fear and Flight 

To join his rapid Courfers for the Fight: &c. 

Pope’s Iliad, B. XV. 134. 

A Divinity fo well marked in thofe two Poets, and 
fo formidable in herfelf, could not fail to command 
religious Worlhip. Accordingly they had Recourfe 
to Gifts and Sacrifices, in order to appeafe and be 
delivered from her. The two Sons of Medea having 

' been 

(1) l. 4. {*) 11.1. u. (3) 11.1.15. (4) n. 1.16. 


t 
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been inhumanly murdered by the Corintbiam^ Morta¬ 
lity carried off many of her Children, and upon con- 
fulring the Oracle, they learned that they were to offer 
Sacrifices to the offended Mams of thofe innocent 
Victims to their Cruelty, and at the lame Time to 
confecratc a Statue to Fear. In a Rattle fought by 

Tullus Hoftiliiis\ the Albans , who had declared for him, 
turned their Backs and went over to the Enemy^ At 
firft the Hearts of his Men were difmayed* and all 
feemed to be loft, when that Prince vo\Ved a Temple 
to Fear and Pclemfs : This Vow produced its Effeft; 
the Soldiers refumed their Courage, and Tulltis gained 
a compleat Victory. This Evenr, which is the /Era 
of introducing the Worlhip of thofe two Goddcffes 
into Rome, is marked upon two Medals of the Family 
of Hojlilia (i). Upon the one is a Head with the Hair 
ftandingon end,the Countenance raifed towards Heaven, 
the Mouth open, and a troubled Alpect, which are live¬ 
ly Figures of the Divinity whom the Medal reprefent- 
ed. The other exhibits a meager Face greatly length¬ 
ened, the Hair laid flat, and a flaring Afped ; this 
is the true Portrait of Palenefs which is the Effed of 

Fear „ 

The Lacedemonians made greater Advantage of the 
Goddefs we are now fpeaking of, fince, according to 
Pluiarcb , they had placed her Temple by the Tribunal 
of the Epbori ’, from a Perluafion that nothing is lo 
neceflary as to infpirc the Wicked with Fear of fever e 
Chaftifement. 

Laftly, that Fear might want no Proof of Divinity* 
fhe was joined in Oaths with the other Gods. Efcbilus 
informs us (i), that in the folemn Oath taken by the 
feven Chiefs of the Theban Expedition, in the midft 
of Sacrifices, all of them holding their Hands in the 
Blood of the Vidims, fwore by Fear , by the God 
Mars and Bellona. 

Such were the Virtues, Vices, and Paffions that the 
Greeks and Romans had raifed into Divinities. We 
might join here fome others, whofe Reprefen tat ions we 

find 

(i) Ful. Vrs. Palin, 2nd FdiUant- (z) Trag. of theSevci.be* 
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find upon Medals, and their Defcriptions in the Poets: 
But as we learn nothing from the Antients concern¬ 
ing their Worfhip, and have no Mention made of any 
Temple or Altar ereded to them, we leave the Anti¬ 
quaries to explain the Symbols with which they were 
reprefented. It fuffices to obferve in general, that as 
the Pagan Theology was not founded upon any certain 
Principle, lb it eafily adopted all the Gods whom dif¬ 
ferent Occafions introduced. 

AT E or DISCORD. 

Among the malignant Divinities, we muft ndt for¬ 
get Ate, or Difcord , that cruel Goddeft, who having 
fought to fet the Gods by the Ears, was at length ba- 
nifhed from Olympus , aad came down to this Earth, 
there to exert all her Fury. Homer (1) makes Aga¬ 
memnon thus fpeak of her in excufing himfelf for hav¬ 
ing forced away Brifeis from Achilles, in that fine Speech 
he makes to the Grecian Captains afiembled by his 
Order. 

What then could 7 , againft the JVill of Heav'n ? 

Not ly tnyfelf but vengeful Ate drilln ; 

She, JoveV dread Daughter , fated to inf eft 

The Race of Mortals, enter'd in my Breajt. 

Not in the Ground that haughty Fury treads> 

But prints her lofty Footfteps on the Heads 
Of mighty Men 5 inflicting as floe goes 
Long feft 9 ring Wounds , inextricable Woes ! 

Of old, floe flailed amid the bright Abodes 
And Jove himfelf the Sire of Men and Gods , 

The World 9 s great Ruler, felt her venom 9 d Dart; 
Deceiv'd by Juno’j Wiles, and Female Art , &c. 

Pope’s Iliad, XIX, 91. 

Then Agamemnon relates how Juno, by making Sthe- 
ndeus 9 s Wife bring forth Euriftheus before her Time, 
and thereby acquire a Right to command Hercules , had 
fo provoked ''Jupiter, that the Sovereign of the Gods 
falling foul of Ate, whom he believed to have infpired 
Juno with that Defign, feized her by the Head, and 
Vol. III. L flung 

(0 II19* 
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fil ing her down from the Top of Olympus , after mak¬ 
ing an Oath that lhe ihould never again appear in the 
Man (ions of the Gods. 

From bis ambrofial Head , where perch'd Jhe faie y 
He fnatcb'd the Fury-Goddefs of Debate, 
c Tbe dread, tb' irrevocable Oath be faore, 

‘IF immortal Seats Jhould ne’er behold her more ; 

And whirl'd her headlong down , for ever driifn 
From bright Olympus and the Jlarry Heav'n: 
whence on the nether World the Fury fell ; 

Ordain'd with Man's contentious Race to dwell. 

Ib. 125. 

From this Paflage it appears to have been their 
Opinion that Ate was the Daughter of Jupiter , that 
lhe had once been an Inhabitant of Olympus , and that 
for offending her Father, lhe had been banilhed from 
thence, and come down to dwell amongft Men. 

Some Fathers of the Church, I know, believed 
from this Story that the Pagans had fome Knowledge 
of the Fall of the Angels; S. JuJlin even alferts that 

Homer had got the Subflance ol this Story from Egypt , 
and that he had read that Paflage where the Prophet 
Ifaiah fpeaks of the Fall of thofe Spirits of Difobe- 
dience; but how could that Poet read the Writings of 
a Prophet who came not into the World till an hun¬ 
dred Yean after him 1 

After Homer, their great Original, have the fucceed- 
ing Poets painted this Goddefs in the blackeft Co¬ 
lours. Virgil reprefents her followed by Bellow, hav¬ 
ing her Head entwined with Serpents: 

Et fcifjd gaudens vadit Difcordia palld , 

$uam cum fanguineo fequitttr Bellona fiagello. 

iEn. 1 . S; 

Et Difcordia demens 

Vipereum crinem vittis innexa emends. L. 6 . 

But none have given fuch a finilhed D&cription of 

her 
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her as Peironm(a) in thofe fine Verfes of his Epic 
Poem upon the Civil War. To this Goddefs were 
afcribed not only Wars, but alfo Quarrels among 
private Perfons, Broils and Difientions in Houfes and 
Families; and we all know it was Ihe who threw in¬ 
to the Afiembly of the Gods, the fatal Apple which 
occafioned that famous Conteft among the Goddeffes, 
whereof the Gods declined to be Judges for Fear of 
involving themfelves, through partial Views, in De¬ 
bates and Wranglings, which feldom fail to be the in- 
feparable Confequences of Difcord. 

J Tis proper to add what Mythology teaches us con¬ 
cerning Good Fortune , to what we have laid of the 
Gods good and bad, fince Ihe was either a good or 
bad Divinity, according to the Ufe that was made 
of her. 

CHAP. III. 

Of Good and Bad Fortune. 

A S Men have always highly valued Earthly Goods, 
’tis no Wonder that they adored Fortune 
Fools! who thus inftead of acknowledging an intelli¬ 
gent Providence that diftributes Riches and other 
Goods, from Views always wife, though dark and 
placed beyond the Reach of human Difcovery, ad- 
drefied their Vows to an imaginary Being, that afted 
without Defign, and from the Impulfe of unavoidable 
Neceffity; For ’tis beyond Queftion that in the Pagan 
Syftem, Fortune was nothing elfe but Deftiny. Ac¬ 
cordingly Ihe was confounded, as we lhall fee after¬ 
wards, with the Pare*, who were themfelves that fatal 
Neceffity which the Poets have reafoned fo much a- 
bout. 

L 2 ‘Tis 

(a) Infremuere tuba, ac fcijfo Difiordia crine 

Extulit ad fuperos Stygium caput: hujus in ore 

Concretus fanguis, contufaque lamina fid ant. 

Stab ant irati fcabra rubigine dentes , 

Tabo lingua fiuens , obfejfa draconibus ora, 
jitque utter toto laceratam peftore vefiem, 

Sanguinea tremulant quatiebant lambada dextra. 


Petr. Sati 
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*Tis true, Chriftians fometimes fpeak of Fortune, af¬ 
ter the Manner of the Pagans themfelves, to facrifice 
' to Fortune, to expect all from Fortune, to be devoted 
to Fortune, &c. But when they reflect and confider 
die Meaning of thefe vulgar Exprefiions, they refer 
all to divine Providence. 

But to proceed, I know not whether the feveral Na¬ 
tions that acknowledged this blind and capricious Di- 
• vinity, had all the fame Idea of her •, but ’tis certain 
that flie was invoked from the earlicft Times, fince 
the firft Time that Scripture mentions the Gods of 
the Pagans, it fpeaks of Gad y invoked by Leah \ and 
this Gad St. Augufiin takes to have been Fortune (a). 
But as the prelent Queftion is only about the Idea 
which the Greeks and Romans had of her, ftis their 
Mythology on this Head I am to explain. Firft, it 
does not appear that this Goddefs was antiently known 
to thole two Nations, fince He/wd and Homer fay no¬ 
thing of her, and we have remarked that the latter, 
who uies the Word To#*, the Name given to this 
Divinity, meant thereby not Fortune , but one of the 
Daughters of the Ocean, the Companion of Melobo/is , 
and of the beautiful Jantbe . That great Poet, as 
Paujdnies obfcrves (T, has exprefly faid that Pallas and 
Enyo prefided over Battles, Venus over Marriage, and 
Diana over Child-bearing ; but far from making an 
almighty Goddeis of Fortune , as has been fince done, 

a Divinity who excrciles her Dominion over all human 
Things, and who brings them about as fhe pleafes, he 
does not give her fo much as the fmalleft Funftion. 

The moil antient Circumftance we know concerning 
.this Goddefs, is, that Bupalus , a great Statuary and 
Architeft, was the firft who made a Statue of her for 
the-City Smyrna^ and that this ingenious Artift thought 
fit to reprcfcnt her with the Polar Star upon her 
Head, holding in her left Hand the Horn of Awlthea, 
commonly called the Cornucopia . *Tis beyond Doubt 
that by the firft of thefe Symbols he defigned to ex- 

preis 

<? ? See what i? faiu above, Vul. L Book 3. 

{1J la .Mur. c 30. 
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prefs the Power of this Goddefs over the World 5 and 
by the fecond that fhe was the Difpenfer of all Goods. 
After him came Pindar, continues Paufanias, who ce¬ 
lebrated this Divinity in his Verfes, and gave her the 
Name of Pberepolis , as you would lay, the Proteftrefs 
of Cities. This is nearly the Origin of the Worlhip 
of j Fortune in Greece, a modern Divinity not known 
before Pindar. 

The Greeks erefted to her in Aftertimes feveral Tem¬ 
ples, and thofe of Corinth gave her the Sirname of 
Area, becaufe fhe had one in their Citadel. This 
Goddefs had alfo a Chape! at Egira, with a Statue 
having befide it a winged Cupid , probably to fignify 
that in Love Fortune has a greater Influence than 
Beauty. In that of Elis fhe had in her Hand the 
Cornucopia; but the mod fuitable Symbol was that 
which the Beotians had given her, having reprefented 
her in a Temple of theirs holding Plutus in her Arms 
under the Form of an Infant ♦, and this, fays Paufa - 
mas (1), is an ingenious enough Notion, to put the 
God of Riches into the Hands of Fortune , as if fhe 
had been his Nurfe and his Mother. The City Smyr¬ 
na in fhort was not the only one in Afta, where Fortune 
was worfhipped *, the Inhabitants of Antioch held her 
in extreme Veneration (2), and ’tisnot improbable that 
feveral other People imitated their Example; for in ge¬ 
neral almoft all Men are Votaries of Fortune \ and tho* 
they don’t always offer Vi&ims to her, yet they but too 
often facrifice to her their Honour and Probity. 

Among the Encomiums given to this Goddefs by 
Pindar , he made her one of the Pare# , and to have 
the greateft Power of them all *, whence we may con¬ 
clude, that fhe was confounded with thole inexorable 
Goddeflfes, or, to fpeak more accurately, with Deftiny 
itfelf, that blind Divinity, who diftributed Good and 
Evil at random : and fuch was the Idea the Greeks had, 
of her. 

The Romans had much the fame Sentiments of her, 
fince their moft antient Fortune being that which was 

L 3 worfhipped 

(1) In Beot. (2) Paufanias in Corinth. 

* 


a 
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** worfhipped at Antium , and which was confounded with 
the Lots, the Ufe whereof was fo famous in that City 
(a), 9 6 s evident that they did not diftinguifh her from 
Deftiny, or that Fate w hich the Greeks called Eimrmene „ 

The Remansi content at firft with confulting the 
1 ots and Fortune at Antium , adopted at laft this Divi¬ 
nity, and eftabliihed her Worfhip in their City, where 
fhe had afterwards a great Number of Temples. Ser- 
vius Tullius was the firft who built one to her, and 

thence we nearly fee the Date of the Introdu&ion of 
her Worfhip into Rome. This Edifice was confecrated 
to her under different Names; for the Romans gave 
her feveral (b) : Such as thofe of Good Fortune, Manly, 
Bearded, of good Hope, Sweet, Peaceful ' Virgin , For- 
tune of the People , &c. And fhe had Temples under 
almoft all thefe different Names, according to Titus 
Livius and Plutarch ; for Dionyfius HalicamaJJeus men¬ 
tions only one which was built to her by Servitis Tul¬ 
lius : Ancus Martins was the fecond who built her one 
under the Tide of Fortima Virilis, fhe had likevvife 
another under the Name of Female Fortune , and none 
but the new married Perfons were permitted to wor¬ 
fhip her. 5 Tis probable that the Roman Ladies them- 
felves were at the Charge of building that Edifice; 
accordingly it was reported that upon the finifhing of 
it the Goddefs had uttered thefe Words, Retie me 
matron# vidifiis , riteqite dedicaftis. 

Fuhius Flaccus railed the moft magnificent Temple 
of all to this Goddefs, under the Name of the Eque- 
firian Fortune. That which was erefted to her by 
Catulus , was dedicated to the Fortune of the Day, For¬ 
tune hujufce diei. If that which Hero confecrated to 
her was not the moft magnificent, it was at leaft the 
moft Angular and fplendid, in Vegard to the Materials 
whereof it was built. It was entirely of one Sort of 
Stone found in Cappadocia, called by Pliny, Phingias , 

the 


(a) See what is (aid above, Vo!. I. in the Article of Divination. 

(b) Fortune Primigenis, Obfequenti, Private, Vifcofse, Maf- 
cnla?. Barbata?, Boux Spei, Avemmca;, Elands, Plebeiae, Bene 
Speranti, Virgin], See. 
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the Marble whereof, befides its remarkable Hardnels, 
was fo white and glaring, that *tis faid when the gates 
were /hut one faw in it clearly. This Temple was af¬ 
terwards inclofed within that Emperor’s golden Houfe. 
The fame Goddefs had another in the new Street, un¬ 
der the Title of Fortune with Breafis, who was re- 
prefented much the fame Way as Diana of Epkefus, 
and Ifts, whofe Head-drefs lhe wears upon fome Fi¬ 
gures which are ftill preferved. Domitian built another 
to Fortune of happy Arrival Fortutue reduci, an Expref 
fion which often occurs upon Medals, and that of 
For tuna Redttx. 

Herbert of Cberburi, the Author of a learned Trea- 
tife upon the Religion of the Gentiles, which I have 
already fometimes quoted, alledges that neither the 
Orientals nor Greeks ever paid any Worlhip to Fortune, 
and that the Romans were her foie Votaries. But was 
he ignorant that the Inhabitants of Antioch had in their 
City a magnificent Temple to that Divinity ; that 
thofe of Smyrna had confecrated to her the fine Statue 
which Bupalus had made *, and laftly, that as Paufanias 
tells us, Greece was full of Temples,^Chapels, Statues* 
Bas-Reliefs, and Medals of this fame GdcrJefs ? Wfiat 
dearer Proof can we have of religious Worlhip ? 

As to what remains, all the Monuments of Fortune 
now extant (1) reprefent her almoft always under the 
Figure of a Woman with the Cornucopia, or a Helm, 
or a Wheel, or Globe; Charafters either of her Power 
or Inconftancy. We find her alfo pretty often with 
the Symbols of Ifts, efpecially with that odd Head- 
drefs, which we have deferibed in the firft Volume, 
and thefe Figures are Panthees; fometimes crowned 
by Victory, to figure fome happy Event to the Em¬ 
peror who reprefented her fo upon Medals: In fine, 
Span (2) has given us a Statue confecrated by L. Au¬ 
relius Marcelltnus, Auguftus’s Freed-man, which repre- 
lents Fortune Under the Figure of a Man in Years, 
with a Beard, holding in one Hand a Vafe, and in 
the other an Helm, with this Infcription Fortune Bar- 

la 4 l/ats, 

(1) See them in Montfaucon Ant. v. i, (2) Mifcel. Enid, Ant. 
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lat<e, To bearded Fortune. Which in fhort has nothing 
ftrange in it, the Pagans having often given both 
Sexes to their Divinities, as has been faid elfewhere, 
Tho* Wings were alfo one of the Symbols of For - 
tune, nothing being more exprefiive of the Celerity 
with which Ihe heap’d good Things upon her Favou¬ 
rites, or takes them from thofe who poffeffed them ; 
we fee not, however, any Roman Figure of this Godr 
dels with Wings; which probably has fome Reference 
to what Plutarch tells us (1), that Fortune having quit¬ 
ted the Perfians and AJjyrians, firft flew fwiftly over 
Macedonia, law Alexander perifii % pafled from thence 
into Syria and Egypt ; at laff, arriving on Mount Pa- 
laiine , put off her Wings, and having thrown away 
her Wheel, entered into Rome, there to fix her Refi- 
dence for ever. 

We are intirefy ignorant of the Nature of that Wor- 
fhip which the Romans paid to Bad Fortune \ only, that 
they did pay Homage to her is certain, fince, accord¬ 
ing to Cicero (2), fhe had an Altar on the Efquilin 
Mount. As the Inhabitants of Antium , now Net turn, 
adored at the feme Time two Fortunes , called Fortune 
Gemma, the Twin-Fortunes, ’tis probable that thefe were 
Good and Bad Fortune . Martial, who alfo fays they 
were Sifters, adds, that they gave Oracles upon the 
Sea-lhore (a). Suetonius calls the two Fortunes, The 
lats of Antium \ becaufe it was by the Lots they were 
confuked. 

CHAP. IV, 

Of the Gods of Feafis and Revels , Momus and 

Comus. 

CO MU S. 

A S Pagan’ifm had Gods who prefided over all the 

Aftions of Life, fo they could not choofe but 
have iome for Feafting and good Cheer, which many 

People 

(1) De Fort. Rom. (2) De Nat. Deor. 1 . 3. 

(a) Hear how that Poet befpeaks the Emperor Dmitian^ L. y 

£p. 1. 

Sre tun fat idlers d'fiunt refpor.fa for ores ^ 
ftihisrbun: qua cub at undo, freti , 
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People make their moft ferious Employments. Ca¬ 
mus, however, whofe Office was to prefide there, 
would hardly be known to us but in Name, had not 
Pbilofiratus mentioned him in one of his Pidures (1). 
That Author paints this God as at the Chamber of 
two young Spoufes, which communicates with a Hall, 
where are held an Entertainment and Ball, youthful, 
and full of Wine, his Face flufhed, he fleeps upon his 
Feet, and reaches forward his Head, which is crowned 
with Rofes, while his Neck is hid. He feems to lean 
his Left-hand upon a Stake, but Sleep makes him let 
go his Hold; and as he flaggers, the lighted Torch, 
which he holds in his Right, i'eems to drop out of his 
Hand. The young God, for fear of burning himfelf, 
feems to draw in the Left Leg to the Right, turns the 
Torch towards the Left, and endeavours to Ihun the 

Steams of it, by putting away his Hand from his 
Knees. His Head being down, you fee but little of 
his Face, but the Light that falls upon the Reft of his 
Body, makes him difcernible. A Pidure of Fancy, 
as are all the Reft of this Author’s ; but *tis eafy tq 
find out by it the God of Banqueting and Jollity. 

Some Mythologifts derive the Name of Comtis from 
the Word xuiui&iv, Comefiari, to revel, or make merry ; 
but others, and poflibly with more Reafon, derive it 
from a Kind of Song, which the Antients called Co- 
mus. For as there is eating and drinking at jovial 
Feafts, fo is there ufually Tinging •, and as they had 
Songs for the different Stations of Life (a), fo there 
were Feafts and Repafts, which were called from the 
Name now mentioned. Vigenm, the learned Com¬ 
mentator on Pbilofiratus, has been at the Pains to ex¬ 
plain all the Attitudes of the God now in queftion; 
bur befides that they are only the Produd of Pbilo- 
firatus's Imagination, they are eafy to be underftood. 

MO MU S. 

As Comus was the God of good Cheer among the 
Greeks and Romans, fo Moms , whom Hefiod makes the 

Son 

(1) Pi&ure of Comm. 

(a) See the Diff. of M. dt la A T auze upon the Songs of the 

Antients. Mem. of the Acad. v. 9. 

» * * 
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Son of Night and Sleep, was taken by both for the God 
of Buffoonery and Jefts. Satyrical to Excels, he let 
nothing efcape him, but made even the Gods, and 
Jupiter himielf, the Objefts of his mod pungent 
Raillery. No Body has drawn him in more true and 
lively Colours than Lucian ; and we may fee, in his 
Counfel of the Gods, where the Queftion was about 
expelling all Strangers, and fuch as had been impro- 
perfy introduced into Heaven; there, I fay, we may 
fee in what Manner, and with how little Ceremony 
Mmus fpeaks of them. *Tis, in fhort, from this 
Manner of cenfuring the Vices and Defeats of others 
that Momus has his Name (i). It was he who found 
Fault with the Gods, becaufe, in the Formation of 
Man, they had not made a little Hole or Window in 
his Bread, that one might have feen into his Heart 
what were his Thoughts; tho% to fay Truth, Vitru¬ 
vius (2) attributes this Thought to Socrates . 

CH A P. V. 

Of the Gods of Medicine and Health, Efculapius, 
Hygieia, Thelefphorus, Jafo, Panacea, &c. 

T HE Name of Efculapius , whom the Greeks cal¬ 
led Afclepios , appears to be a foreign Name, 
and feems derived from the oriental Languages, as 
fhall be laid afterwards; and what confirms this Con¬ 
jecture, is, that Efculapius was actually known in thofe 
Countries before he was in Greece. Cicero (3) fays, 
there were feveral Perfons who bore that Name. “ The 
44 firft Efculapius , lays he, the God of Arcadia , who 
44 pafles for the Inventer of the Probe and Manner of 
44 binding up Wounds, is the Son of Apollo . The 
44 fecond, who was (lain by a Thunderbolt, and in- 
44 terred at Cyncfura, , is Brother to the fecond Menu- 
44 ry. The third, who found put the Ufe of Purga- 
44 tives, and the Art of drawing Teeth, is the Son of 
44 Arjippus and Arfinoe. His Tomb is to be feen in 

44 Arcadia , 

(1) Mips? in Greek implies Ccnfure. (2) Praef. 1 . 3. (3} Dfi 

Nat. Deer. J. 3. 
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“ Arcadia , and the Grove that is confecrated to him, 

« pretty near the River Lupus.” But however well 
acquainted Cicero is with the Religion of the Greafr 
and Romans, he appears to have been ignorant of that 
of the People from whom they learned it. Sancbonia « 
thon , whofe Work was not tranflated in that Author’s 
Time, names an Efculapius yet more antient, ‘ fince he 
was the Son of Sydik, or, the JuJl , and of one of the 
Pitanidc ii). He was the eighth of his Sons, and Bro* 
ther to the Cahiri. There had been, as Marjhant 
proves, an Efculapius King of Memphis , Son of Me- 
m. Brother to Mercury the firft, who lived about two 
hundred Years after the Deluge, upwards of a thou- 
fiind Years before the Grecian Efculapius. In fine, Eu~ 
febitis (2) fpeaks of an Afclepius , or Efculapius , whom 
he firnames Loforthm , an Egyptian , and famous Phy- 
fician, to whom other Authors afcribe the Glory of 
inventing Architecture, and of contributing not a lit¬ 
tle to propagate in Egypt the Ufe of Letters which. 

]Mercury had invented. 

’Tis not therefore in Greece, but in Phcmicia and 
Egypt, that we are to feek for the true Efculapius. Be¬ 
ing honoured as a God in thofe two Countries, his 
Worlhip palled into Greece, and was eftablifhed firft at 

Epidaurus, a City of the Pelopomiefus , bordering up¬ 
on the Sea, where probably feme Colonies fettled at 
firft. This was a good enough Handle for the Greeks 
to give out that this God was a Native of Greece. But 
as their Mythology was founded upon very uncertain 
Traditions, they related his Hiftory differently;;-•per¬ 
haps too this Confufion was owing to the Plurality of 
Pcrfons who had bore this Name. In ftiort, not to 
recite here all that we are told of his Parents, I 
adhere to the Opinion moft generally received in 
Greece, which gave him Apollo for his Father, that 
is, fome Prieft of that God, and for his Mother 
Coronis , the Daughter of Phlegyas ; for as to the 
Tradition of his having been born of Asftnoe the 
the Daughter of Leucippus , this, according to Paufa- 

rtias ', 


(1) Seethe Fragment of that Author, v. 1. 2. (2) Chron. 

Dyn. 3. of the Kings of Memphis. 
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mas 9 is the leaf! probable, and worft fupported of any. 
And indeed Apollopbam , to oblige the' Mejfenians , of 
whofe Country Leucippus was, having gone to confult 
the Oracle at Ddpbos to know the Place of Efculapiush 
Nativity,and that of his Parents, the Oracle, or more 
properly Apollo himfelf, anfwered, that he was his Fa¬ 
ther, that Coremis was his Mother, and that he was born 

at Epidaurus. 

Pblegyas, the moft warlike Man of his Age, having 
gpne, according to Paufanias (i), into the Peloponnefus, 
under Pretence of travelling, but in Truth to fpy out 
the Country, had brought his Daughter with him, 
who, to conceal her being with Child from her Father, 
went to Epidaurus , where lhe was delivered of a Son, 
whom flie expofed upon a Mountain, called to this 
Day, the Mount Tittbyou , or, of the Breajt ; whereas, 
before this Adventure, the Name it went by was Myr- 
tion^ from the Myrtles that grew there; and the Rea- 
Ion of this Change is, that the Child having been thus 
abandoned, was fuckled by one of the Goats that fed 
in a neighbouring Wood (af guarded by the Dog of 
the Flock. Arjlbenes , this was the Goat-herd’s Name, 
coming to review his Flock, found a She-goat and his 
Dog wanting, and, as he was feeking for them, found 
the Child, and was going to carry him off; but no 
fooner did he come up to take him, than he perceived 
him all refplendent with Light, which made him be¬ 
lieve there was fomething divine about the Child, up¬ 
on which he went home. The Voice of Fame loon 
publilhed that there was a miraculous Infant born. 
Paufanias adds to the Story now related, that it was 
alfo reported that Caronis , at the very Time of her 
being with Child, fuffered herfelf to be debauched by 
Ifcbys the Son of Eletus. It was alfo given out that fhe 
died in Child-bed; and on thele two Circumftances 
has Ovid(2) founded his Fable, which imports, that 
Apollo having learned from a Raven the Unfaithfulnefs 
of his Miftrefs,' had ripped up her Womb with an 

Arrow, 

(1) In Corinth. 

(a) Ladantius, Div. 1 . i. fays that he was fuckled by a Bitch. 

(2; Met. L 2. 
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Arrow, taken out the Child with whom flie was preg¬ 
nant, and fent him to the Centaur Chiron , who took 
upon him the Care of his Education. The Founda¬ 
tion of this double Fiftion is, that an Informer was 
reckoned a Creature of bad Omen, as was the Bird 
whofe Name Ovid gives him, and Coronis having died 
in Child-bed, was therefore faid to be flam by the 
Darts of Apollo. But it being a rare Thing to attribute 
to this God the untimely Deaths of Women, as has 

been faid in hisHiftory, another Tradition fet forth (1) 

that it was Diana herfelf, who, to revenge the Infide¬ 
lity of his Brother’s Miftrefs (2), took away her Life, 
which is very conformable to the Opinion they had of 
thofe Kinds of Death. 

As the Name of Coronis in the Greek Language is 
the fame with that of die Crow, hence anodier Fable 
arofe upon this Occafion, importing, as we fee in Lu¬ 
cian (3), that Efculapius had 1 'prung from that Bird’s 
Egg under the Figure of a Serpent; but the only 
Thing that gave Rife to this Fiction, whofe Founda¬ 
tion is eafy to be traced in the Conformity of the 
Name, is, 1. That the Serpent was the Symbol 
of Efculapius. 2. From the Story propagated by the 
falfe Alexander , whom we fliall fpeak of in the Sequel 
of this Chapter. 

Efculapius being removed from the Place where he 
had been expoied, was nurfed by trigone, who was 
perhaps the very Wife of the Goat-herd who had dif- 
covered him ; and when he was capable of improving 
by the Leffons given at that Time by the famous Chi¬ 
ron , Phlegyas, to whom lie had doubtlefs been return¬ 
ed, fent him to his School. Bring, as we are told, by 

Diodorus Siculus, of a very quick and lively Genius, he 

made fuch Advances there, cfpecially in the Know¬ 
ledge of Simples, and in the Compofition of Reme¬ 
dies, whereof he invented a great Number of very fa- 
lutary ones, having joined, according to the Cuftom of 
thofe Times, Surgery with the Study of Phyfick, that 
he became at length not only a great Phyfician, but 

‘ was 

(i ) Paut Ioc. cit. ^2) P. ibid. (3) Dial, of the falfe Alex. 
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was even reckoned the God and Inventer of Medi¬ 
cine. 

*Ti$ true, the Greet, who are not very confident 
with themfelves in the Hiftory of thofe early Ages, 
gave Jpis, die Son of Pbaronm , the Glory of hav¬ 
ing invented that Art; but perhaps, he having left 
it very imperfeft, Efculapius carried it to fuch a Degree 
of Perfection, as to give Occafion to fay that he was 
the Inventer of it. 

Efculapius , being contemporary with Jafon and Her¬ 
cules , may have had the lame Matter with them ; and 
Chiron being reputed the moft fufficient Man of his 
Time for the Education of Youth, may have very 
probably educated all the three. This ingenious Cen¬ 
taur was Matter both of Aftronomy, Mufick, the Art 
of War and Phyfick. Thus, while Hercules applied 
himfelf to wreftling and other bodily Exercifes, and 
Jafon to the Art of War, Efculapius gave himfelf • 
wholly to Phyfick, and therein made great Proficiency. 
As the Intimacies contracted between School-fellows 
are ufually the moft kitting, fo Jafon and Hercules , 
when they fet out in their Expedition to Colchis, en- 
gaged Efculapius to be of the Parry (a), and he did 
great Service to them in the Capacity of Phyfician. 
In fine, he acquired fo great Reputation in his Art, 
lhat, like Hercules , and fome others of his Contempo¬ 
raries, he was deified after his Death, and was account¬ 
ed the God of Phyfick. And if we may believe Pott* 
fanias , it was but a fhort Time after his Death that he 
received divine Honours. They add farther, that he 
formed the celeftial Sign called Serpentarius. His Po- 
fterity, according to Paufanias (i), reigned in a Part 
of Mefjenia , and it was from thence that his two Sons, 
Macbaon and PoMinus, fet out for the War of ST roy m 

The Mefjenians even cited the Verfes in Homer that 
reprefent Nejtor comforting King Macbaon wounded 
with an Arrow, as being his Neighbour s for both of 

them 

(a) Clem. Alex. Strom.!. 5. See my Dill*, upon the Argonauts. 

Mem. of the Acad, of Bell. Lett* 

(1) In Me£ 
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them reigned in Meffenia. The fame Author- tells us, 
that at Geranis was to be feen Machaorfs Tomb, and 
at Pberes a Temple that was alfo dedicated to him: 
For he was advanced to divine Honours, and his Wor- 
fhip was eftablilhed in Mejjenia by Epitbes the King of 
Andamia. As for Podalirius, we are ignorant of the 
Hiftory of the laft Years of his Life. Izetzes how* 
ever informs us, upon the Authority of the Phylician 

Soranus of Epbefus , that he had paffed over to Rhodes, 
where probably he died. 

Efculapius married Epiofie (i), by whom he had two 
Sons now mentioned, and four Daughters, Hygieia , 
Egle, Panacea , and Jafo, 

I am not ignorant, that fome learned Men of the 
laft Age, and of the prefent, will have it that there 
never was another Efculapius but the Egyptian and Phoe¬ 
nician whom we have fpoke of at the Beginning of 
this Chapter: But this is to advance an Opinion that 
will not hold: The Hiftory now related is confiftent 
in the Main, and few Accounts of that Time are fo 
coherent, however they may be true. We a&ually find 
Efculapius in the Lift of the Argonauts, and *tis very 
obvious that his Son might be at a War which fo foon 
followed their Expedition. For, in fhorr, tho’ we 
fhould adopt the ingenious Conjefture of Bochart (2), 
followed by F. Fhomajfm , and other learned Men, that 
the Name of Efculapius , or, to fpeak more accurately, 
Afclepius ', is derived from that of Haleb, which the 
Hebrews gave to a Dog, and that it is compofed of thefe 
two Words in the fame Language, Ifch-Kalibi, Fir Ca- 
ninus, what will follow from it, but that there had 

-been an Efculapius in the oriental Countries long before 
he was known in Greece ? A Thing not denied. Let us 
grant what that celebrated Author alledges, that it was 
in Allufion to this Name of Efculapius Dogs were kept 
in his Temple, as we learn from Paufanias 5 this Cir- 
cumftance only proves that it was a Remain of the 
Egyptian or Phoenician Tradition brought into Greece 
by the Colonies of Danaus and Cadmus. 

We 

♦ 

<1) Others call his Wife Lampotia. (2} Hkrof Pens. 1. 1 . 2. c. 5$. 
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We are willing to add with M. Foumont (i), that 
the Particle es or ex, which begins the Name of this 
God, fignifies a Goat in the Language of the Pbcenici - 
cns, and with a little Variation, the fame Thing in 
Greek. , and that this had given Rife to the Fable of 
Efculapius* s being nurfed by that Animal. We can 
alfo admit what is alledged by the fame Author* that 
this God was Brother to Eliezer, who, according to 
him, is the fame with Hermes , and that both of them 
were from Caleb, or of the City of the Dog, upon the 
Coafts of Pbemda $ and that this is the true Origin of 
the Name of this God, whereof Bocbarl had only a 
Glimpfe, without feeing farther j provided however, 
' we take this along with us, that this is one of thofe 
Conjectures which one has Liberty to receive or re- 
jeft, according to the Weight of Argument where¬ 
with it is fupported, and which I advife the Reader to 
confult in that Academic’s own Work. They are 
ftill of more Force than thofe which Huetius has drawn 
together (2)* to prove Efculapius to have been the 
fame with Mofes . But neither the one nor the other 
deftroy the Exiftence of the Greek Efculapitis. 

Let us therefore conclude, in order to reconcile fo 
many different Opinions, that it is unqueftionable 
there was one Efculapius in Pbenicia, and another in E- 
gypt ; that the Worfhip of die former was brought in¬ 
to Greece by Cadmus *s Colony, and of* the latter by 
that of Damns, fome Ages before the Trojan War (a) ; 
that this Worfhip was adopted by the Greeks ; but 
that afterwards a celebrated Phyfician, who lived in the 
Time of Hercules and Jafon, having obtained divine 
Honours, his Worlhip came to be confounded with 
that which was paid to the antient Efculapius ; fo that, 
in Procefs of Time, the Worlhip of the latter came 
to be quite forgot, and the new God fubftituted alto¬ 
gether in his Room. 

As the Greeks always carried the Encomiums of 

their 

(1) Ren. Crit. v. 1. p. 1S9. (2) Pern. Evan. p. 4. 

(a) We (hall give the precrfe Dates of the Arrival of thofe Colo¬ 
nies in the Beginning of the 4th Vo!. 
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their great Men beyond the Truth, fo in a high Hy¬ 
perbole they faid, that Efculapius was fo expert in Me- 
dicine, that not content with Curing the Sick, he e- 
ven raifed the Dead (a) ; that Pluto cited him before 
the Tribunal of Jupiter (i), and complained to him 
that his Empire was confiderably diminifhed, and was 

in danger at length of being entirely defolate: So that 
Jupiter in Wrath flew Efcfdapius with a Thunder-bolt. 
To which they added, that Apcllo inraged for the 
Death of his Son, flew the Cyclops who forged Jupiter's 
Thunder, with the reft of that Fable, which I have 
related in the Hiftory of Apollo: A Fiction which ob- 
vioufly fignifies only that Efculapius had carried his Art 
very far, and that he had cured Difeafes believed to 
be defperate. The Worfhip of the Grecian Efculapius 
was firft eftablifhed at Epidaurus , the Place of hi$ 
Birth, and foon after propagated through all Greece . 
“ That this Worfhip began in that Town, fays Pau - 
u fanias (2), can be evinced from more Proofs than 

For firft, his Feaft is celebrated with more 


one. 


“ Pomp and Magnificence at Epidaurus than any 
u where elfe. Ia the fecond Place, the Athenians 
“ grant that this Feaft was derived to them from E- 
“ pidaurus , accordingly they call it Epidauria , as well 
cc as the Anniverfary of the Day in which the Epidaii - 
“ rians began to worfhip Efculapius as a God.’* He 
was worfhipped at Epidaurus under the Figure of 
a Serpent, which did not hinder him however from 
having the Figure of a Man in his Statues. That 
which was of Gold and Ivory, the Work of 
fhrafmdes of Paros , reprefented this God feated 
on a Throne, having a Battoon in one Hand, and 
refting the other upon a Serpent’s Head, with a 
Dog lying by him. Though Efculapius was general¬ 
ly reprefented bearded, there was however one of his 
Vol. III. M Statues 


(a) Ovid, as (hall be faid in the Hiftory of Theftus . fays he raifed 
Ilyppolitus, and Julian fays the fame of fntdarus. 

(1) Diod, 1 . 4. and other Mythol (2) In Corinth. 
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Statues without a Beard, as we learn from Paufa- 
mas (i). 

From Epidaurus the Worfhip of this new God pafs’d 
firft to Athens , and feveral other Cities of Greece. 
Arcbias having been wounded in the Chace, came to 
Epidaurus (2) to implore the Affiftance of Efcukpius ; 
and when he was cured, he brought his Worfhip to 
Pergamus , where this God was looked upon as the Pa¬ 
tron and Protedor of the City. 

Accordingly we often find him upon the Medals of 
the Emperors ftruck at Pergamus . In a Medaillon 
which was made upon Occafion of the Peace between 
the Pergameniam and My telemans ., this God appears with 
his Battoon and a Serpent, Handing by -a Goddefs who 
fits, being probably Juno the Proteftrefs of the Myte- 
lenians. Upon another Medaillon ftruck at Pergamus, 
we fee Efcukpius with Fortum , to fignify, no doubt, 
that the Profperity of the Pergammans was owing to 
the Protection of this God. We alfo find him upon 
the Medals of the Ttlineans , which proves that they 
had likewife adopted his Worfhip. From Pergamus 
the Knowledge of him was propagated very foon to 
Smyrna , where a Temple was built to him upon the 
Sea-fhore, which was ftill fubfifting in the Time of 
Paufanias . The Ifland of Crete likewife received the 
fame Worfhip, witnefs the Temple which he had 
there. From Europe and Afia it was carried into Afri¬ 
ca, fince the Inhabitants of Balonogrus in the Cyrenai- 
aan had alfo dedicated to him a Temple (3). Thefe 
even facrificed to him Goats, which the Epidaurians 
did not. 

Befides the Temple built at Epidaurus in honour of 
Efcukpius , this God had alfo a facred Grove there, 
within the Bounds of which they neither allowed any 
fick Perfon to die, nor a Woman to lie in. Whatever 

was facrificed to the God was to be confumed in the 
Grove, which Ufage was alfo obferved at Fit ana, 
where the fame God was worfhipped. His Statue by 
Fbrafymedes , was of Gold and Ivory, like that of 0 - 

lympian 

(1) Loc. cit. (2) Id. ib. (3) Id. 
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lymp'tan Jupiter at Athens , but one half lefs. There 
Efculapius was reprefented upon a Throne, in the 
manner already mentioned. Laftly, round the 
Temple there were a great Number of Columns, up¬ 
on which were infcribed the Names of thofe who were 
indebted to this God for their Cure. 

The Inhabitants of Titana ( 1), who paid Homage 
to Efculapius , as has been faid, offered-to him in Sacri¬ 
fice the Bull, the Lamb, and the Hog. They did 
not content themfelves with cutting off the Thighs of 
the Viftims, as in other Sacrifices. They roafted 
them entire, all but the Skins, which they burnt up¬ 
on the A ltars. Coronis , Efculapius'% Mother, partook 
alfo of divine Honours, and had in the Temple of her 
Son a Statue which was tranfported every Year into 
that of Minerva. The Cock and the Serpent were alfo 
efpecially confecrated to the fame God. Paufanias 
tells us, that they ufed to feed tame Snakes in his 
Temple at Epidaurus 5 and he is feldom reprefented 
without this Symbol, as fliall be faid prefently. It 
was even alledged, that he had ihewed himfelf under 
the Figure of this Reptile. Accordingly the Romans , 
infefted with the Plague, having confulted their fa- 
cred Books, learned, that in order to be delivered 
from it, they were to go in queft of Efculapius at Epi¬ 
daurus, as we are told by Titus Livius (2), Floras , Va¬ 
lerius Maximus (3), and Ovid (4). Accordingly, Am- 
baffadors were deputed to Epidaurus, and the Priefts 
having given them a tame Adder, which they faid 
was Efculapius himfelf, they embarked with it, and ar¬ 
rived near the Ifland of the Tyber, where it came out 
of the Ship, and hid itfelf under the Reeds. It was 

believed that the God had chofen this Place for his 
Refidence; andafter having there built him a Temple, 
they lined all the Borders of the Bland with a Marble 
Key, under the Figure of a large Ship: In this Man¬ 
ner was the Worlhip of Efculapius eftablilhed at Rome y 
A. U.C. 462. This Event is reprefented on a fine 
Medaillon in the King’s Clofer, on the Reverfe of an 

M 2 Antonins . 

(0 Id. ib. (2) L. 10. (3} L, t. ( 4 ) Met. 1 . ij, .... 
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jhiionim . There you fee the Tyber under the ufual 
Figure of Rivers, fitting upon the Water, holding a 
Bough in his left Hand. By him appears the Ifland 
of the Tyber, which Plutarch calls Mefopotamia, be- 
caufe it is in the Middle of that River. It has the 
Form of a Ship, as it actually had, and fome Remains 
of it ftill appear, which have efcaped the Injuries of 
Time and the Inundations of the River. Upon the 
Top of the Ship’s Prow, which reprefents the Ifland, 
is in the Medal a wreathed Serpent, which makes 
Head againft the Current of the River (a). 

To conclude, die Reafon why the Serpent is fo of¬ 
ten reprefented upon the Monuments of Efculapius is, 
that this Infect, whence he drew excellent Remedies, 
is of great Ufe in Medicine, or becaufe it is the Sym¬ 
bol of Prudence, a Virtue fo nccefiary in Phyficians. 
Such another Adventure as that which we have now 
related, happened, according to Paufanias (1), to thofe 
who built the City limera in Laconia , who fent alfo 
to feek for Efculapius . The prevailing Opinion, that 
this God appeared under the Figure of a Serpent, gave 
Rife to the Trick of one Alexander , which Lucian plea- 
fan tly relates (2). « 

This Adventurer having found a Way to convey 
one of diele Infefts into a Crow’s Egg, and having 

placed it in die Foundations of a Temple which was 
beginning to be built in honour of Efculapius , gave 
out di3t he had there found that Egg •, and having 0- 
pened it in Prefence of feveral Perfons, averred to 
them that it was Efculapius ; then having hid himfelf 
for fome Time, he appeared again with a large Snake, 
which he had tamed ; and the credulous People ima¬ 
gining it was the God of Phylick, were zealous to 
confult this Impoftor, who by this Trade gained a 
great Deal of Money. 

The Sick came in Crowds into the Temples of this. 
God to be cured of their Infirmities ; there they ulu- 
ally Ipent the Night 5 and whenever they received 

there 

(&) This I {land is called at this Day St. Bartholomew* 

{1} la L-acon. c. 23. (2} Dial, of che fclfe Proplu 
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there any Eafe, they left Reprefentations of the Parts 
of their Bodies that had been cured. . 1 

5 Tis highly probable that the Friefts who minifter’cl 
in thofe Temples, and who commonly were ablePhy- 
ficians, made the Patients take Remedies, though in 
a fccret Manner, or mix’d up fome of them with 
fiich Things as the Patients were obliged to take for 
Suftenance, and then aferib’d to the God the Cures, 

which were only owing to thofe Medicines. What I 
have here ailedged is not without Foundation : We 
know that Apollonius tyaiueus, having pa fled fome 
Years in the Temple which Efculapitis had at a 
Town in Cilicia, which was one of the moft celebrated, 
drew from thence feveral Pieces of Knowledge, and 
learned the Ufe of a great Number of Medicines, which. 
he afterwards made Ufe of in curing the Sick, to whom 
he gave them for nothing; which drew Crowds after 

him, and gained him a great deal of Reputation. 

How much foever Ariftophanes in his Plutus rallies 
Efculapius and the other Gods, yet lie fliews us in what 
Manner the Patients uled to pafs the Night in his 
Temple in order to be cured * and there are per¬ 
haps few Pieces in Antiquity whence greater Light 
may be drawn as to this Article, than from that fame 
Comedy (a). 

The other Gods of Phyfick, and of Health which 
it procures, were among the Greeks, Iiygieia , Thele- 
fpborus , Jafo, and Panacea , who were faid to be the 
Children ot Efculapius , and Medilrina . The Perga- 
menians , as we are told by Paufanias , upon the Faith 
of an Oracle worfliipped Phekfphorus as a God, whom 
the Epidaurians , who alfo aferibed divine Honours to 
him, called Acefios , Health-giving , and the Sicyonians, 
Evemerion. Accordingly this God, properly fpeak- 
ing, was the God of thofe who were on the mending 
Hand. Hygieia alfo participated in the fame Ho¬ 
nours, as well as her Sifters (b) Panacea and Jafo % 

M 3 The 

(a) See tlie Medal of the ’Epidaurians, quoted in Spanhehn f and 
the 76th Page of the third Vol. of the %eatrum Gracum. 

(b) Thefe two Names have a vifible Relation to Piivfick. the 
firlt fignifyiiig univerfal Remedy., the fccond Medela, Cnr t \ 
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. The Author now quoted fays, that in the Templei 
cf Efculapius at Sicyon, was a Statue of the firft of thefe 
three Goddeffes, aim oil wholly covered with a Veil, 
to which the Ladies of that Town dedicated their 
Locks; and we find her often rcprefented upon an- 
tient Monuments and Medals, fometiines with her Fa¬ 
ther, and frequently by herfelf. The Romans efpe- 
cially bore a high Refpect to that Goddeis, look’d 
upon her as the Saviour of the Empire, and gave her 
that Title upon their Medals. 

I have no Defign to confider all the Monuments 
upon which Efculapius is reprefented, and the other 
Gods of Phyfick, who make the Subject of this Chap¬ 
ter. The Reader may confult the Antiquaries: It 
' fuffices to take Notice, that Efculapius always appears 
under the Figure of a grave Man wrapp’d up in a 
Cloak, having fometimes upon his Head Serapis* s 
Calatbus , with a Battoon in his Hand, which is com¬ 
monly wreathed about with a Serpent; fometimes 
again with a Patera in one Hand, and the Serpent in 
the other ; fometimes leaning upon a Pillar, round 
which a Serpent alfo twines. The Cock, an Animal 
confecrated to this God, whofe Vigilance figures that 
Quality which Phyficians ought to have, is fometimes 
at the Feet of his Statues, and he is once reprefented 
holding one cf them in his Hand. Socrates , we know, 
when dying, fays to thofe who flood around him in 
his laft Moments, IVe owe a Cock to Efculapius, give it 
without Belay. Hygisia , who often accompanies her 
Father in the Monuments of him now remaining, ap¬ 
pears like a young Woman, commonly holding a Ser¬ 
pent in one Hand, and a Patera in the other; fome¬ 
times the Serpent drinks out of the Patera ; fome¬ 
times he twines about the whole Body of the Goddefs. 
Jbdejphcrus is always drawn. like a young Man, and 
with a finguiar Habit. . ’Tis a long Robe that covers 
his whole Body, inlbmuch that the Arms are not to 
be feen : He has upon his Head a Kind cf Cowl, fo 
that nothing but his Face is left uncovered. This 
Habit is almoft in every Thing like that of the 

Carnal- 
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CamaUoli. This Attire contains, no Doubt, feme 
Myftery : But whether it jfignified that Patients ought 
to be well covered, or feme other Thing, is what we 
cannot determine. Laftly> Meditrina, whofe Name comes 
from mederij or medela, Cure 9 or, to cure , was ano¬ 
ther Goddefs of Phyfick, whom Varro, and Feftus in¬ 
forms ns to have been worlhipped at Rome ; The prin¬ 
cipal Ceremony of her Feaft, called Meditrinalia, con¬ 
fined in tailing new Wine, as a Beginning of Health •, 
the Pontiff of the God Mars, called Flamen Mar 1 1 alls 9 
recited with a loud Voice this Form, New Wine is to 
be drunk , and the old as a Remedy . 

SALUS , or the Goddefs of HEALTH. 

As Health itfelf is undeniably the principal Blefling 
of Life, after having fpoke of the Gods who were 
worlhipped in order to obtain it, I fliall fay a Word 
or two of her. The Romans , who had made a Divi¬ 
nity of her under the Name of Safas, conferred upon 
her a particular Worlhip. Cicero, Pliny, and others, 
make frequent Mention of Temples confecrated to 
• this Goddefs, and Titus Livius fpeaks of one which 
was ere&ed to her by Junius Babulo the Cenfor, near 
one of the Gates of the City •, which, for that Reafon, 
was called the Gate of Health , Salutaris . As the An- 
tients fpeak frequently of the Augury of Health , and 
Cicero thus exprelfcs himfelf to that Purpofe, Salutem 
populi facer dotes augur ant or \ 5 tis proper to take Notice 
that the Priefts of that College had arrogated to them- 
felves the foie Privilege of fupplicatingthe Gods for the 
n Health of every Particular, and of the whole State, 
as if every one could not alk it for himfelf. Dion (1) 
informs us, that the Day fet apart for that Ceremony 
of the Augurs was very folemn •, and as it was one of 
the neceflary Conditions, that no Army had fet out 
from Rome during the Year, and that they were in the 
Enjoyment of a profound Peace, it often happened 
that they were a long Time before they could take the 
Auguries of Health , 

• M 4. 

(1) Lib. 3. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of certain Gods peculiar to the Greeks, and fpms 

P coble in Afia Minor and the Ifles. 

^ ' 

A MONG the Gods whom I am to fpcak of in this 

Chapter, there were feme topical, or fuch as 
peculiar to certain Places ; and others common, 
who were adored in feveral Places. Thofe were com¬ 
monly called the Tutelar Gods , who were believed to 
take Care either of a Per ion, or Houfe or City, and 
fomerimes of a whole People, and who were honoured 
with a particular Worfhip. Scrvius upon that Verfe 
where Virgil calls Apollo the Guardian of Someth Cu- 
jlos Sor aft is Apolb (i), obferves that thofe topical Gods 
were appropriated to a particular Country. Each 
Country had one or two of them. Thus Ajlarte 
the topical Divinity of die Syrians ; Difares and 
Di&rv/ius of the Arabians ; Maraci of the Inhabitants 
of Mrtinne ia Italy ; Tibilimis of the People of No- 
Ticum ; Delventimis of the Crufiumemans ; Ancharita of 
the Afculans, Such again was Minerva at Athens; Ju¬ 
no at Samos and Carthage ; Mars in Thrace ; Venus at 
Cythera ; Paphos and Aina (his y &c. Faunas to the La¬ 
tins ; Sanctis to the Sabines ; Fenelles to the People of 
Aqulkia ; Laphiftius to the Archomenians *, Tenes to the 
Inhabitants of Tetjedos ; Vulcan at Lemnos ; Bacchus at 
Naxos ; Apollo at Ddphos ; among die Carians , Lagdo - 
via ; Tuifton and Velleda to the Germans ; Efus to the 
Gauls. The Romans, as we are told by Macrobius ( 2), 
had a!fo their tutelar Gods; and whenever they 
befieged a City, they werefure, according to Pliny > 
to call forth the Patron God of that City, by a 

Prieft whom they brought along with them for that 
End, who, with fome Forms, exhorted him to quit 
his RefiJence, and come into their Camp, and then 
into their Citv, where he lliould be honoured in ano- 

j 1 

ther Manner dian he was in that where he had chofen 
to refide (a}. 

As 

(i) JEd. 1 . rr. {2) Sstnr. c. 9. 

fa) See what las been faid of Evocations in the iirfl Volume. 
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4 s all thefe Gqd$ .?re known, and as I have already 
fpoke of them, I go on to others who are Ids noted. 

: IPOLIS,; ' • " 

I heg’m with Sqfyolis the God of the Eleans, whom 
Paiifan'tas fpe,il<s of (1); and as he is the qnly one of 
the Antiepts who informs us pf him, I fhail copy his 
Account of him. This Author, after he has told us 
that Lucina had a Tepiple at Qlyppi^ and a Prieftefs 
vho miniftred to her, adds, “ Sofipolis had alfq his, 
‘ who is bound to drift Chafh’ty. 5 Tis fhe thaf 
‘ makes all the neceffiry Purifications, and offers to 
‘ the God, according tq thp Manner of the Eleans, 
* a Kind of Cake knead with Honey, In the Fore- 

« ^ • I • ^ m m m • 4 , ■—m ^ t g V • ^ ^ 1 ♦ # r 

4 part of tjie Tetpple, for the Tempi,e is double, there 
4 is an Altar dedicate^ to Jjtcina , and thither the 
4 Men have free ^ccefs*, farther in, is the Plac$ 
4 whfre Sftpqlis is adored 5 no Body enters thither buf 
4 the Prieftefs, and fhe too, . before fhe exercifes her 


•• M 


‘ fyliniftry, covers her Head and her Face with q 
‘ white Vejh The Virgins and Matrons remain in 
‘ the'Templeof Lucina, where they fing a Hymn, and 
‘ burn Perfumes jn Honour of Sofipolis \ but they 
‘ ufe no. Wine in their Libations, Tq fwear by Soft- 
‘ polls, is to the Eleans an inviolable Qath. 

“ As for this God, continues the Author, the Ele- 

« w • • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ~ m V • I 

4 ms give the following Account of him. The Ar- 

4 cadians having invaded Elis, the Eleans marched a-' 

• • _ * ^ ' * • • ^ | • r • * • •• - • * • • ^ * 

4 gamft thern > and when they were upon the Point 

4 of giving Battle, a Woman prefented herfelf to 
4 them, having a Child upon the Bread* and told 
4 them, that Child would fight for them. He 

. 1 N ' • • - . — » W r » 


a 


« 


m r * ■ m • «• • _ • m W ^ ~ ~ ^ r' r ~ ^ 

fet naked upon the Head of the Army, and pre¬ 
fen tly was feen to transform himfelf into a Serpent, 
a Prodigy which terrified the Enemy, and obliged 
them to. fly. As by this Adventure Elis was fayed, 
fo they gave the Name of Sofipolis tq the Child (2), 
and built him the Temple we have now mentioned, 

^ ^ * r ' ^ # % * -J — A f * * • • ^ ^ f ^ 

in that very Spot where, after transforming himfelf 
into a Serpent, he had difappeared. As Lucina , nd 

44 Doubt, 


(r) In Eli. (2) Saviour of the Cit>% 
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Doubt, had prefided over the Birth of this wonder¬ 
ful Child, fo they fet apart for her a Part of the Edi- 

“ fice, and of the Sacrifices that were therein offered. 


(( 


Cfc 
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cc 
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We may realbnably believe that this pretended God 
owes his Original to feme Stratagem of the Eleans, 
who having expofed a Child upon the Head of their 
Army, and afterwards fubftituted in his Place a Ser¬ 
pent, reported the Miracle, which put the Arcadians 
into Confternarion, and obliged them to fly, in which 
there is nothing at all furprizing: But what is not a 
little fo, is, that Paufanias , the Compiler of it, 
who did not mind much what he had wrote before, 
Ipeaks once more, and in the lame Book of this God; 
and without reflecting, or referring to the Account he 
had given of him juft before, fays; tc At Elis is to be 
leen a Temple of Fortune , and by it a little Chapel, 
where divine Honours are paid to Softpolis: He is 
reprefented from an Apparition in a Dream, under 
u the Form of a Child with a Habit of divers Co- 

9 

lours, and fprinkled with Stars, holding in one 
Hand a Cornucopia 

E MIT HE A. 

Here again is another Divinity who was only known 
at Caftabe , a City in Caria ; namely Emithea , whofe 

Hiftory I lhall here relate as we have it from Diodorus 
Siculus, the more willingly that I know no other De- 
mi-Goddefs in Paganiftn but herfelf. All Greece was 
full of Demi-gods and Heroes, and of Temples erec¬ 
ted to them; but as for Demi-Goddeffes, they had none 
but the three Sifters I am going to fpeak of. “ There 
<c is, lays the Author now named (1), in the City of 
“ Caftabe (a), a Temple of Emithea, whofe Hiftory is 
cc varioufly related: But the Manner moft followed by 
the Inhabitants of the City is as follows. Stapbilus and 
Cbryfotbemis had three Daughters, Malpadia, Elmo, 
and Partbenia . Rboio, with whom Apollo fell in Love, 
proved with Child, and her Father perceiving it, 
Ihut her up in a Coffer, and threw her into the Sea. 

“ In 


<c 
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(1) L. c. 33. 

(a) 'Tis probably Cafiabala, See la Mar timers. 
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“ In the Interim, as the other two Sifters were one Day 
“ keeping their Father’s Wine, a Gift lately conferred 
“ upon Men, they fellafleep, and fomeSwine having 
“ broke the Veffel wherein it was contained, it was 
“ fpilt to the laft Drop. Thefe two Daughters fearing 
“ their Father’s Wrath, went to the Sea Shore, and 
“ there threw themfelves down headlong. Apollo, 
“ who interefted himfelf in them for their Sifter’s Sake, 
“ fupported them in their Fall, and tranfported them 
“ into two feveral Cities: Parthenia to Bubajlis, where 
“ fhe has her Temple and her Worlhip, and Malpa- 
“ dia to Caftabe , where this Prote&ion of the God 
“ procured her the Name of Emitbea , Demi-Goddefs , 
“ and the Veneration of all the Inhabitants of the 
“ Country. In Commemoration of the Wine Ipilt, 
“ Offerings are made to her of that Liquor mixed 
“ with Honey, and no Man who has ate Pork, or 
w who has touched it, is permitted to enter into the 
“ Temple of Emitbea. The Honours of this Tem- 
M pie grew in Procefs of Time to fuch a Degree, that 
“ not only is it in lingular Veneration in the Country, 
“ but People even come from a great Diftance to of-. 
“ fer there certain Sacrifices, and to make rich Dona- 
“ tions. Nay more, the Perfmns, who are Matters 

“ of Afia, and who pillaged all the Temples of the 
“ Greeks, had a Refpeft for this. The very Free- 
“ hooters, who account nothing fecred, have always 
•' abftained from touching its Treafures, though this 
“ Temple being without Walls might be rifled with 
“ all Security. This Diftinftion is founded upon the 
“ common Intereft of Mankind; for ’tis alledged 
“ that all the Sick who fleep there, are cured upon 
“ their awaking, and that feveral have been delivered 
“ there from ftrange and incurable Maladies. We are 
“ efpecially told that the Goddefs is propitious to 
“ Women who have hard and dangerous Labour in 
“ Child-bearing. Accordingly her Temple is full of 
“ Marks of Gratitude that have been brought thither 
“ at all Times: ADepofitum better fecured byRe- 

“ ligion 
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w ligion common to all, than it would be by Walls 

*F and Guards.” 

PSAP HO. 

Follows a topical God adored in a Part of Zr- 
lya y who owes his Divinity to a Stratagem, namely 
• Pfapho, who having taught fome Birds thefe Words ; 
Pfapbo is a great God, Jet them loofe into the Woods, 
where they repeated thefe Words fo often, that People 
were induced thereby to deify him after his Death. 
The famous Banna, the Carthaginian General, tried 
the lame Artifice, as we are told by Elian, but the 
Birds ill-trained were no looner let fly into the Woods 
than theyrefunied their ufual Chattering (i), and thus 
he was baulked of his Hopes. 

C A R ME LU S. 

The Syrians who dwelt in the Confines of Mount 
Carmel, had a God named Carmelus , whom Tacitus 
(a) plainly diftinguifhes from the Mountain. This 
God, ’tis true, had no Temple, but there was an Altar 
confecrated to him. It was one of his Priefts, named 
Bajilius, foretold Vefpqfian that he was to be Emperor. 

0 G OA. 

Ogoa was another God adored by the Carians , efpe- 
dally in the City Mykjfus: But all we know about him 
is this Tingle Circumfiance which we have in Paufanias 
(2), that the Sea, which was thought to pafs under the 
Temple of this God, overflowed it fometimes; but 
that Author lays the fame of the Temple of Neptune 
HippJus , which was near Mantinxa, and of that which 
the lame God had in the Citadel of Athens. 5 Tis pro¬ 
bable that Ogoa was the Name which the Mylqjjians 
gave to the God of the Sea. As for thofe pretend¬ 
ed Inundations whereof one was fo fatal to Epythus , 
the Son of Hippo teas, that he loft his Sight by it, 
and within a few Days after his Life too (3), it was the 
playing of fome Piece of Water-work which the Priefts 

had 

(1) Var. Kill. 

(a) Eft i'e ter Juclxam Syriamque Carmel as, ita vecant montera 
Deumgue; nee fimulachrum Deo, autTemplum, f»c tradidere ma- 
jores; Aram tan mm & re verentiam. Tac. I. 17. 

{2) In Arc. {3} Id. ib. 
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had invented to procure grater Refpe£t to the God 
whom they ferved. 

APHEA. 

Aphea was a Divinity adored by the Egmeta, and at 
the fame Time by the Cretans, as we leatrt from the 
fame Paufanias (i) who thus gives the Hiftory of her. 
In the fame Kland, fays he, We find a Temple coxife- 
crated to the Goddefs Aphea, in Honouf of whom' 
Pindar has compofed an Ode for the Egikete. The 
Cretans have an antient Tradition concerning this God¬ 
defs, and pretend that Carmanor had a Son rianied Eu- 

batus, and that of Jupiter and Carmis the Daughter of 
this Eubatus was born Britomartis, who delighting in' 
nothing but rambling and hunting, was beloved by 
Diana, but to fhun the Purfuits of Mitos, who'was 
defperately in Love with her, fhe threw herfelf into 
the Sea, and fell into Fifhers Nets. Her Proteftrefs 
at laft put her into the Number of the Gods. The 
Egineta to whom fhe appeared, worfhipped her from 
that Time under the Name of Aphea, while in Crete 
lhe goes under the Name of Dietynna, a Name derived' 
from the Nets into which fhe fell. This Goddefs, in 
fhort, is the fame with Diana, worfhipped under differ 
rent Names. 

Z A MO L X I S. 


The Thracians and the Getes, as we learn from He¬ 
rodotus (2), had alfo a God who was peculiar to them- 
felves, and ferved them inftead of all others. This 
was Zamolxis their great Legifiato'r, whofe Hiftory de- 
ferves a Place here. Thole who inhabit along the 
Coafts of the Hellefpont informed Herodotus that Za¬ 
molxis had been Slave to Pythagoras Son of Miefear¬ 
chils ; and that after havihg obtained his Liberty, he 
acquired great Riches, and returned into his own 
Country. His principal View was to polifh a rude' 
People, and make them live after the Manner of the 
lonians. In order to bring this about, he built a 
ftately Palace, where he regaled all the Inhabitants of 
the City by Turns, infinuating to them, during the 

> 



j) la CQrinth, (2) L. 4. c. 94, k 9;. 
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Repaft, that they who lived as he did were to be im¬ 
mortal, and that after having payed the Tribute which 
all Men owe to Nature, they were to be received 
into a Region of Delight, where they fliould eternal¬ 
ly enjoy a happy Life: All the while he. had People 
employed in building a Chamber under Ground, and 
having fuddenly difappeared, he fhut himfelf up there, 
and lived concealed for three Years. His People 
mourned for him as dead, but in the Beginning of 
the fourth Year he fliewed himfelf again, and this* pre¬ 
tended Miracle ftruck his Countrymen fo, that they 


was 


m all that 


and every one was perfuaded 
that after Death he was going to dwell with this 

They laid before him their Exigencies, and 

The Manner, in 


God 


fent ro confult him every five Years, 
lhorr, how they did if, no lefs cruel than odd, proves 
that Zamolxis at his Death had not civilized them a 
great deal. When they had fingled out the Man who 
was to go and lay their Wants before the God, one 
was employed in holding three Javelins upright, while 
others held the Deputy by the Feet, and threw him 
up in the Air, that he might fall down upon the 
Points of thofe Weapons. If he was pierced by them, 
the God was thought propitious to them ; and if he 
did not die, he was cruelly reproached, and treated 
as a Mifcreant. Then choofing out another Deputy* 
they difpatched him to Zamolxis , without fubjecling 
him to the fame Trial. When the Weather was rough 
and boifterous, the fame People let fly their Arrows 
againft Heaven, as it were to brave him who was the 

Author thereof, declaring they did not believe in any 

other Gods but Zamolxis . Herodotus , from whom I 

have this Narrative, after having told us that he did 


believe 


afient 


general, adds that he was at leaft perfuaded that Za¬ 
molxis lived long before Pythagoras . 
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AD RA MU S. 

If we may give Credit to Plutarch (i), Adramus was 
alfo a God peculiar to Sicilyi and the City Adrama, which 
bore his Name, was in a fpecial Manner confecrated to 
him, though this God was likewife in high Veneration 
through the whole Bland. 

C 0 N 1 SALUS , ORTHONA, andTYCHON. 

All that we know of Conifalus , Orthona, and Tychon , 
is, that they were three Divinities peculiar to the Athe¬ 
nians ^ whofe WorThip, as we are told by Strabo , ire- 
fembled that of Priapus. 

TANA IS. 

The fame Author informs us that Tams was alfo a Di¬ 
vinity peculiar to the Armenians $ that the Slaves of both 
Sexes were confecrated to him; that even the People 
of better Rank ottered to him their Daughters, who, fo 
foon as they were confecrated to this God, were autho¬ 
red by the Law to prottitute themfelves to the firft 
Comer, until the Time of their Marriage, and that 
this Conduft by no Means prevented the Addrefles of 

Suitors. 

BESS AS. 

Of all the Antients I know none but AmmianusMar - 
cellims (2), that makes Mention of the God Bejjas, or 
Befas, worfhipped at Abida, a City fituated in the Ex¬ 
tremity of Thebais . This God, adds the Author, de¬ 
livered Oracles, and had a peculiar Worfhip paid him 
in that City, of which he was the tutelar Deity. 

AUXES 1 A and DA MIA. 

As it is the fame Herodotus (3) informs us of Amefia 
and Lamia, whom Paufanias (4) names Lamia, poflibly 
through an Error of the Copier, I fhall fet down the 

Account of them as we have it in that Author. The 

Epidaurians, whofe Territory was grown barren, went 
to confult the Oracle of Lelphos, which informed them 
that the Barrennefs would never ceafe till they had con¬ 
fecrated two Statues to Auxefia and Lamia, that thofe 
Statues were to be of Olive-Wood. As no Country 
in Greece but Attica cultivated thofe Trees, the Epidau - 

rim 

(1) Parall. (2) L. 19, (3) L. 5. (4) Loc. cit. 
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rians treated with the Athenians , who granted them 
what they demanded, on Condition that they would 
come every Year and offer Sacrifice to Minerva Pc~ 
lias and to Erecbtheus. The Statues were made, the 

_. _ . : i 

Barrennels chafed, and die Epidattrians fulfilled their 
Pa&ion.- But- fome Time after the Eginetee having car¬ 
ried off thofe Statues, they would no longer iiibmit to 
the Neceffity of going to Athens to offer the wonted 
Sacrifices, all edging they had fulfilled* the Treaty fo 
16ng as they had the Statues in their Poffeffion, but 
that now they were to have Reeourfe to the Egine- 
ta. The Athenians lent to enquire at thefe whether 
they would fulfil the Condition prefcribed to the Epi- 
tiamians, and upon their Refufal they prepared to carry 
off by Force the Starnes of the two Goddefies, who 

being pleafed with their Situation, reflfted all the Ef¬ 
forts of the Ravifhers, changed their Attitude, fell 
upon their Knees, and from diat Time have always 
remained in that Pofture. Herodotus adds, that he had 
much ado to believe this laft Article, and I fuppole 
he will find many People of his Mind. 

As this Hiftorian lays nothing of the Origine of 
thefe two Goddeffes, we muft apply for that to the Ere- 
zenians , who paid them religious Worfhip. Accord¬ 
ing to diem (i ) they were two young Virgins, who 

came from Crete to Erezene at a Time when that 

• + 

City was divided into two contrary Factions: They 
were the Victims of Sedition, and the People, who had 
no Relpedi for any thing, ftoned them to Death. To 
make lbme Sort of Reparation for this Crime, they 
celebrated ever fince an annual Feftival called the La- 
pidation . 

Z 0 G 0 NO I. 

9 ■ 

The Greeks had alfo a kind of Gods they called Zo~ 
gonoi, as much as to fay Animal-born. Proclus is he 
who makes Mention of them. They were believed to 
have Power to prolong Life : The Rivers and the run¬ 
ning Waters were efpecially confecrated to them'. I 
know' not whether Jupiter was of die Number of thefe 

Gods, 



( i) Pauf. « Corinth. 
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thefe Godsj fince Hefycbius gives him the Epithet of 
Z uoyovov. 

PRODOME 1 

We find alfo in the Mythology of the fame People 
the Gods Prodom'ei, who prefided over the Conftruc- 
tion of Edifices, and were invoked before laying the 
Foundations. Paufanias (1) is he who informs os of 
them. This learned Writer fpeaking of the Mega- 
rians fays, il There you will fee the facred Hearth of 
“ the Gods called Prodomei , to whom Megareus facri- 

“ ficed before he laid the Foundations of the new 

• % » 

“ Walls with which heencompafled his Gitv.” 

• The Pure Gods . 

The Arcadians bellowed a peculiar Worfliip upon 
the Gods named K ubupot, the pure Gods . Paufanias , 
who makes Mention of them, and fays it was by them 
the moft folemn Oaths were taken among that Peo¬ 
ple, adds at the fame Time that he did not know them. 

ANT IT HE I. 

Arnobius, I believe, is the only one who fpeaks of 
the Gods called Antiihei ; thefe were evil Genii, whom 
the Magicians invoked* and who were only dexterous 
at doing Mifchief. The fame Magicians alfo invoked 
. the Gods called Devi, but thefe, according to Hejy- 
chins , were not bad Genii. 

The Goddeffes POTNIADES. 

The Greeks had.alfo in Veneration a kind of God- 
defies Potniades , fo called from the City Points who 
were capable only to infpirc Madnefs (2) \ and we are 
told to this Purpofe that there was a Well in that City 
of Beotia 9 whofe Water made the Horfes of the Coun¬ 
try mad, if they drank of it (a). The Inhabitants of 
that City offered at a certain Seafon of the Year an an¬ 
nual Sacrifice to thofe Goddefles^)* and let go fome 
fucking Pigs, which were faid to be found again the 
following Year near Dodona. But fince Paufanias , who 

Vol. III. N relates 

• » 

(r) In Attic. {2) M dvifopot- 

(a) Hefycbius thinks the Name of thofe Goddeffes was that of 
the Bacchantef and Mtnades . . 

(3) Pauf. in Beot. 
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* • 

relates it, di believes this laft Circumftance himfelf, I 
reckon every Reader will be of his Mind. 

TARAXIPPUS. 

Taraxippus was a inifehievous Genius, whofe Statue 
ferved for no other Purpofe in the Stadia of Olympia, 
but to affright the Horfes that patted by, and this 
God was peculiar to the Eleans (i)-, but of him we 
have fpoke elfewhere. 

CABRUS. 

The City Pbafelis in Pamphilia had alfo a peculiar 
Deity, called Cabrus , to whom they offered little falted 
Filhes as a Sacrifice^ Saidas, who makes* an Ifland of 
this City, names this God Calabrus , and Erafmus , in 
the Proverb of the Sacrifices of the Pbafelians , Capras . 

ALA BAN D t/ 5 . 

The Inhabitants of Alabanda , a City in Carta, paid 
a peculiar Worfhip to Alabandns their Founder, and he 
was the firft of their Divinities. His Mother was call¬ 
ed Callirhoe *, and when he had won the Prize of the 
Race, they gave him the Name of Alabandus ; for as 
Stephanas lays (2), the Carians call a Horfe Ala , and 
Viftory Bqfida . Cicero (3), who lets us know what 
Veneration the Alabandines had for this God, adds that 
Stratonicus tired of the Praifes which the Carians were 
inceflandy bellowing on their Founder, to the Neglect 
of Hercules , whom they would not own, anfwered 
them : Well! let Alabandus be my Enemy, but may 
Hercules be yours. 

T E N E S. 

Teties, die Son of that Cygnus of whom we have 
fpoke in the Hiftory of Phaeton , for having built the 
City Tenes in the Ifland which from him got the Name 
of Tenedos, became the great Divinity of the Inhabi¬ 
tants of that Ifland, as we learn from Cicero (4) in that 
Paflage where he is reproaching Verves for having paid 
fb Jittle Refpect to the moft iacred Things, that he 
had even Hole away the Statue of diat God. Strabo (5), 

I know, treats the Account of Tones as fabulous; but 

5 u$ 

(1) Paaf. in Eliac. {2) In Alab. (3) De Nat. Deor. 1 . 2. 
(4) In Verrem. (5) L. 14. 
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’tis not the lefs true that the People of lenedoi adored 
him as a God, as appears by their Medals. As t6 
which the Reader may confult a Proverb of Erajhms 

(i), Serums and Lylio Gyraldi. 

CO RON IS. 

The Sicyonians, as we are told by Paufanias (3), had 
a Goddefs whom they named Coronis. Lylio Gyraldi 
alledges this Author does no't let us know whether 
this was the Mother of Efculapius , mentioned by Ovid, 
or fome other 5 that he only fays (he had no Temple; 
and when the Seafon of offering Sacrifices to her was 
come, fhe was carried into that of Pallas: But this 
learned Mythologift doubtlefs had forgot that Paufa¬ 
nias having fpoke in the fame Book of Coronis Efcu- 
lapiush Mother, whom Diana put to Death, as has 
been laid in the Hiftory of that God ; and then mak¬ 
ing mention of the Temple which Alexander built in 
Sicy on in Honour of his Grandfather Efculapius; as al¬ 
io of the Statue of Hygieia , and that of Coronis, there, 
is no Doubt but that he meant it of the_Mother of 
that God. 

EVEMERION: 

The Sicyonians had two other Goddeffes, at leaft a 
God and a Demi-God, who were peculiar to them- 
felves, namely Evemerion and Alexanor. Paufanias (4) 
fpeaking. of them lets us know, that every Day after 
Sun-fetting, the firft was worlhipped as a God* and the 
other as a Demi-God. 

AD EP HAG I A. f . 

Th t Sicilians acknowledged Adephagia , the Goddelsf 
of Gluttony; and if we may believe Elian (5),- lhe had 
a Temple wherein was lodged the Statue of Ceres. Ci¬ 
cero tells us, that they alfo worlhipped as a Goddefs the 
City Himera (6). We know nothing- of Automatic of. 
Chance ^,hit that Tfflioleon built her a Temple* not of 
Ergmel%& 6 vtd as a Divinity by the Defendants of Phi- 
diasi as we learn from Paufanias ? nor of the Gemetylli - 

N 2 desj 

. * » * , .* + m * \ • 

(0 Ts v*Mw &v$$a 7 rov. .(2) If ^sn. 2. . (3), In CormthV 

(4) In-Corinth.. (5} Var. Hifc h f. c=‘ 27. (6) In 1 Vat; 
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/fcr, who, according to the fame Author (i), had their 
Statues at Athens by that of Venus Colias. 

Lbe Good God , or the Good Genius . 

They paid Adoration to another God, or rather to a 
Genius called A "yuSog $sog y the Good God y or the Good Ge~ 
vitis. His Temple, as Paufanias tells us (2), was on 
the left of the Highway that led to Mount Menalus . 
This God was invoked by the Drunkards, which has 
made him be fometimes confounded widi Bacchus. 

NECESSITY and VIOLENCE ,. 

What we know of Necejfity and Violence , is, that their 
Temple, according to Paufanias (3), was in the Citadel 
of Corinth . 

D E U S R I S U S. 

Plutarch informs us (4), that Lycurgus put Laughter , 
Rifus y into the Number of the Gods. Paufanias too 
makes mention of him (5), and fays that fome People 
in Toejfaly celebrated his Feftival with Gayety perfectly 
fuitable to this God. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendfhip whom the Greeks name was a God- 
dels of whom the Antients take little Notice, and we 
know not whether lhe had Temples and Altars. Nor 
has Time preferved any Monument of her. However 
Lylio Gyraldi (6) quotes a Fragment of fome Hebrew 

Sentences tranfiated with the Scholia, where we find 
thefe Words: “ The Romans reprefented Friendfhip as 
a-young Woman, with the Head bare, clad in a 
coarfe Attire, and below thefe Words written, Death 
cc and Life , while upon her Fore-head was this Infcrip- 
tion, Summer and IVinler: She had her Breaft nak¬ 
ed, as far as the Seat of the Heart, where her Hand 


CC 


c; 


cc 


cc 


pointed, and thefe Words were infcribed. Far and 
cc Near-” Symbols which figured that true Friendfhip 
never decays, that fhe is equally the fame in ail Seafons, 
in Prelence or Abfence, in Life or Death; that (he ex- 
pofes herfelf to erery Danger to ferve her Friend, and 
keens nothing fecret from him. 

All 


s'. 


fn Atilc. (z) Jn Attic. (3) In Corinth. (4} In Lvcurgo, 
:A; This Author caT him T&jstcs Self. (6) ‘ynr. 1. 
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FAVOUR. 

All that we know of the. Goddefs Favour , is that 

Apelles had drawn an excellent Picture of her. 

PRATERS, Amt). 

Prayers, according to Heftod (i), were Jupiter's 
Daughters, moaning Sifters who were repulfed oftner 
than they were heard. Homer, in the Speech of Phoe¬ 
nix to Achilles (t), gives a charming Defcription of 
them: 

t 

Pray'rs are Jo vPs Daughters, of celeftial Race ; 

Lame are their Feet, and wrinkled is their Face ; 

With humble Men and with dejetted Eyes, 

Conftant they follow where Injuftice: 

Injuftice fwift, ereft, and unconfin’d. 

Sweeps the wide Earth, and tramples o'er Mankind, 

While Pray’rs, to heal her Wrongs, move flow behind. 

Who hears thefe Daughters of almighty Jove, 

For him they mediate to the Throne above: 

When Man rejetts the humble Suit they make. 

The Sire revenges for the Daughter's Sake ; 

From Jove commjfm'd, fierce Injuftice then 

Defends, to punijh unrelenting Men. 

Pope’s Iliad IX. 624. 

The Mythologifts give feveral Explications of this 
Allegory : But it requires no great Penetration to find 
out that Homer calls Prayers lame, becaufe they come 
not always juft after the Injury that occafions them 
that they are wrinkled and have downcaft Eyes, to 
denote how apt Men are to defer Repentance, and 
how humble at laftwhen they want to make their 
Peace with the offended Party. 

P 0 V E R T T and the A R T S. 

Arrian (3) informs us that the Gadarians adored Po¬ 
verty together with the Arts, which they joined in the 
fame Worfhip, becaufe Poverty is indeed the Mother of 
Invention. Plautus, in the Prologue to one of his 
Comedies (4), makes this Goddefs one of the Perfons in 

N 3 the 

♦ 

(i) Theog. (z) II. 1 . 9. (3) De Exp.Alex. (4) InTrim. 
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the Play, and fays that Hie was the Daughter of De¬ 
bauchery. Plato, as has been faid elfewhere,. makes 

Love to be her Son. 

♦ 

* 


CHAP. VII. 

Of fome Gods peculiar to the Romans. 


B EFORE we come to thofe Gods who were 
little known out of Rome, 5 tis neceffary to give a 
compendious View of the Roman Religion, and of the 
feveral Changes it underwent from Romulus to the laft 
Pagan Emperors. I faid at the Beginning of this 
Volume, that the Romans , after having adopted al- 
moft all the Gods of the Greeks , and of moft of the 
Nations which they had conquered, had alfo filled up 
their Kalendar with Numbers of others that were pe¬ 
culiar to themfelves \ and that thus the Theology of 
this People was of all others in the Pagan World the 
moft encumber’d with Ceremonies and Superftition. 
But at the fame Time, we are to remark, that all 
thofe Additions were made at different Times, and 
that if we. confider this Religion in its Rife, it was 
much more Ample, and more free from Superftitions 
than it was in latter Ases. 

K * A w 

I begin with confidering it in the Time of Romulus ; 
for though that Prince feems to have been taken up 
in little elfe but War, and in fettling the new City, 
he did not, however, wholly negleft the Affairs of 
Religion : My Authority is Dioirrfius Halicamajjeus (i), 
who fays, he rejefted all the Poetical Syftem of the 
Greek Theology. He found that their Fables con¬ 
tained Tilings mean, childilh, and injurious to the. 
Divinity; that had a Tendency, in a Word, to cor¬ 
rupt weak and vulgar Minds. Mere Mortals,, added 

Romulus , would even blufh to be taxed with the Fol¬ 
lies they have not fcrupled to impute to their Gods ; 
or were they to be honour’d in fuch a licentious and 
diffolute Manner as thefe Gods of theirs are. Thus. 

A 


that Prince, much more in the Charafter of a Philo- 

fopher 


(0 Ant. Rom. I. i. 
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fopher than might have been expected from his Edu¬ 
cation, did accuftom his new Subjedts to form magni¬ 
ficent Ideas of the fupreme Being, and to fcom all 
thofe Fictions that nurfe up Ignorance, and Credu¬ 
lity its infeparable Companion. Hence, probably 
fprung that Contempt which the Romm had for the 
Greeks, a Contempt which fuited both with theRough- 
nefs of their Manners, and their inbred Averfion to 
all Kind of Servitude. 

But I lhall quote this ingenious Hiftorian’s own 
Words, were it for no more but to give a quite other 
Notion of Romulus than we are apt to conceive of that 
firft King of Rome. “ I cannot fufficiently admire* 
“ fays D'myfms , that the Characters of fo extenfive 

“ Wifdom fhould dwell in one-Man. Romulus was 
“ perfuaded, that the Profperity of States depended 
“ upon thofe great Principles, whereof moft Politico 
“ aiis take Advantage, but few know how to carry them 
“ into Execution. Above all Things, he faid it was 
“ neceflary to be in Friendfhip with the Gods, be- 
“ caufe Profperity was the ufual Refult of their Fa- 
“ vour and Protection. Thus Romulus bent all his' 
“ Care towards the Execution of this great Scheme, 

“ and began with the Worfhip of the Gods. He 
“ built them Temples and Altars, fet up their Sta- 
“ tues, expofed their Images, which he adorned with 
“ Marks of their Power, and Symbols proper to keep. 

“ up the Memory of their Benefits. He inftituted 
“ Feafts in honour of each God, Sacrifices and various: 

“ Ceremonies proportioned to the Manner in which, 

“ they would be worlhipped. He appointed pub-: 

“ lick Solemnities, where all the People, laying afide 
“ their Work, were obliged to give Attendance: 

“ But that he might do nothing but in Conformity 
“ tp the antient Ufages, he consulted what was moft. 

“ facred, and moft univerfally received in the Reii- 
“ gion of the Greeks. As for the Fables that are full 
“ of infamous Detractions, making the Gods the Am 
* c thors of the moft foul and enormous Crimes, he 
W rejected them, all with Abhorrence j not only as fri* 

N 4 v yqIous . 
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44 volous and impertinent, but alfo as fo many Impi- 
u eties, which fubje&ed the Gods to Paffions where-; 
44 of Men ought to be alhamed. By this Means he 
44 accuftomed the Romans never to think or fpeak of 
“ the Divinity but with Reverence, inftead of believ- 
46 ingthe Gods capable of fhamefiil Aftions, with 
46 which fome Fables have charged them.” 

*■ We don’t find in the Books of thofe Times, that 
cc the Sons of Ccelus made their Father impotent; that 
4 ? Saturn devoured his Children for fear that they 
44 fhould ravifli his Crown from him ; that Jupiter de- 
44 throned Saturn , and kept him confined in the Pri- 
44 fons of Tartarus : No Mention there of the Battles 
44 of the Gods, nor of their Wounds, their Chains, 
46 and Exile: No mournful Teafts are there to be 
* 4 feen, nor doleful Cereqionies, where is nothing but 
44 Lamentation, Ihedding Tears, and difconfolate 
^ Mothers, complaining of the Cruelty of the Gods* 
44 As degenerate as the Romans are at prefen t, we 
44 find not among them a Reprefentation of the Co- 
44 rybantes: Thofe fecret Affemblies, thofe nocturnal 

Ramblings of the Bacchanals, thofe fhocking Free- 
44 doms of both Sexes, in Places of the greateft Sandti- 
44 tyand Veneration, are abfolutely banifhed from 
44 their Manners.” 

The fame Hiftorian owns, however, that in his 
Time they gave greater Indulgence to thofe Grecian 
Fables; they allcd'ge, fays he ironically, that under 
enigmatical Figures they' conceal the moft furprifing 
Wonders, and comprehend Things of a very profound 
Meaning. I fhall not examine, continues he, whe¬ 
ther this Opinion is founded upon good Grounds, or 

if they who'propagate it, don’t endeavour to blind¬ 
fold themfelves.' All I fhall fay here is, that every 
one is not able to find out that myfterious and hidden 
Meaning, Is it to be thought, that the Populace have 
a Talent of divining ? When the Hiftory of the 
Gods worfhipped in Greece is delineated before them, 
they either defpife diem, when they fee the Miferies 
and Weakneffes with which they are encompaffed, or 
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encouraged by their Example, they give' Way to the 
greateft Irregularities. St. Augujtine (1) names among 
the Gods adopted by Romulus, Jams , Jupiter , Mars % 
Pirn, Fauttus , Tyberinus and Hercules. Further, that 
Prince was aflifted in what he did in favour of Reli¬ 
gion, by the Tufcan Friefts, whom he had brought to 
Rome and confulted, undertaking nothing in'that Af¬ 
fair but by their Decifions. 

The peaceful Numa, in. the long Quiet he enjoyed 
during his Reign, turned all his Views towards Reli¬ 
gion, and added to it a great Number of Ceremonies 

which he had learned from the Sabines , among whom 
he was born. As the Principles upon which he found¬ 
ed them were much the fame with thofe of Pythagoras, 
he is reckoned by fome to have been a Difciple of that 
Philofopher. But this is a Miftake. Pythagoras came 
not into Italy till about the End of the Reign of Tar- 
quin the Proud, and confequently, *tis more reafonable 
to think, that both the King and the Philofopher had 
taken feveral of their Notions from the People that 
inhabited Latium, which will account for the Refem- 
blance we have now mentioned. But whatever be in 
that, Numa had jufter Sentiments about the Divinity 
than thofe who came after him, and being himfelf 
convinced of the Exiftence and Neceffity of an infinite, 
and unchangeable Being, he eafily brought his Sub¬ 
jects to the fame Conviction. He even perfuaded 
them that this Being had no corporeal Form, and 
that nothing was more abfurd than to attempt a Re- 
prefentation of him by Statues or by Paintings, there 
being no Proportion between Things Spiritual and 
Material, He alfo prohibited them from profaning 
his Altars by bloody Sacrifices, adding, that nothing 
was more unfeemly than to approach him with Hands 
embrued in the Blood they-had been lhedding. Per¬ 
fuaded, as we have it in Dionyfius Haltcarnajfeus (2),, 
that a State fubfifts and flourilhesonly by Induftry and 
Religion, what he did in this laft Article was as fol¬ 
lows. Firft, he made no Alteration in the Ceremo¬ 
nies which Romulus had wifely inftituted, adding tq 

them 


iO De Civ. Dei, 1 . 4. c. 23. (2) L. 1. c. 6 .x 
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them only what he thought his Predeceflor had omit¬ 
ted. He corifecrated feveral Places to Divinities who 
had not till then been the Obj efts of Worlhip, erefted 
Altars to them, builtTemples, appointed Feftival Days, 
and eftabliftied Priefts to take Care of their Worlhip. 
He made Laws to point out the Duties of thofe Mini- 
fteis, and the facrednefs of their Profeffion, to regulate 
die Ufage of the Ceremonies, the Praftice of Expiati¬ 
ons, and the different Sorts of Worlhip that were to be 
paid to the Gods. As Romulus appeared to him to 
have had fomething in him fuperior to Man, he raifed 
a Temple to him, and ordered the Founder of Rome 
to be worlhipped, under the Name of Quirinus , by fo- 
femn Sacrifices. The Priefts named Curii , becaufe 
they were to be fixed in each Curia , had the Charge 
of the Sacrifices of the firft Order that were offered 
publickly in behalf of thofe Cu>i,e. Thofe of the 
fecond Order were committed to the Priefts whom 
the Greeks called Stepbanopbori, or Crown-Bearers, and 
the Romans, Flammes, fo called from a Kind of bonnet 

and fire-coloured Veil with which they covered their 
Heads. The Care of the Sacrifices of the third Order 
was given to the Celeres, created to ferve the King as 
Life-guards ; and at the fame Time commifiioned to 
offer Sacrifices on certain Days. Thofe of the fourth 
Order were committed to fuch of the Priefts as by 
their Stations were Interpreters of the Signs of the 
Heavens, and who applied them to Purpofes for 
which they believed them to be fent by the Gods. 
Thofe Priefts were by the Romans called Augurs,, 
From one Part of their Profeffion, relating to the 
Flight of Birds. The Veftal Virgins deftined for the 
Prefervation of the facred Fire, compofed the fifth 
Order in this Hierarchy. The fixth was filled up by 
the Salii, or the Priefts of Mars, whom I have fpoke 
of elfewhere (i). The feventh was for the Heralds 
at Arms, or the Peace-makers. Thefe Minifters were 
cholen from the bell Families, and their Priefthood 
was during Life. As they were fent in Time of War 
to bear the Words of Peace, Numa did not inftitute 

them. 
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them till he was obliged to take up Arms againft the 
Fidenates, who had often infulted the Romans , and 
made vaft Devaftation of their Lands. 

The Power ol thefe Priefts was very great, if We 
may give Credit to the Hiftorian from whom I have 
thefe Particulars, fince neither Peace nor War could be 
made but by their Determination. In fine, the laft 
Part of Numa’s Regulations concerning Religion, com¬ 
prehended the Sacrifices and Ceremonies that belonged 
to their Province who had the High-priefthood united 
with the fovereign Power, that is the Pontiff’s. Mi- 
nifters and Umpires of the moft important Affairs, 
they gave a final Decree in all Differences that arofe on 
Points of Religion among private Perfons, Magiftrates, 
and the Officers, who by their Priefthood took Care 
of the Worfiiip of the Gods. In like Manner in all 
that concerned divine Service, when there was nothing 
written in the public Regifters, nor received by pub¬ 
lic Ufage, they had Power to pafs new Laws, to exa¬ 
mine into the Conduft of all thofe who meddled with 

the facred Miniftration, and efpecially to watch over 
the fubaltern Minifters, that they might do nothing in 
their refpeftive Functions contrary to Rule. Such 
were the Laws which Numa made for regulating di¬ 
vine Service 5 not to mention a vaft many more, 
whence he found great Affiftance in infpiring the Ra¬ 
mans with the Love of Religion and Piety. 

The other Kings, Numa’s Succeffors, being wholly 
engaged in War, made but few Alterations in Reli¬ 
gion, and new Divinities were only introduced upon 
particular Occafions, as fhall be laid afterwards. 

This primitive Simplicity was but of fhort Dura¬ 
tion •, and Plutarch tells us, that the Romans were only 
feventy Years without having either Statues or Images 
of their Gods •, Varro however reckons near two hun¬ 
dred Years (a). The other Changes happened fuc- 

ceffively, 

(a) St. Augujlini, in his Thirty firft Chapter of his fourth Book 
it Civ. Dei, fays, that Varro computed the Space of upwards of 
an hundred and feventy Years, and adds thefe remarkable VVords 
of that learned Roman: And if the fame ‘thing w ere cbferved at 
this Day, the Worjbif which vie fay to the Gods mould be more fare 
and holy. 
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ceffively, and at Iaft Jed thofe Conquerors of the World 
to adore fo many Gods, that Varro makes them amount 

to thirty thoufand, and Bruxilus the Philofopher (i), 
to two hundred and eighty thoufand, which makes Pe¬ 
trositis Jay (2) Italy is mw fo holy, that His eafier to find 
there a God than a Man. 

Not but there were now and then High Priefts, or 
other PerJbns of Dilcernment, who made vigorous 
Oppofidon to the Introdu&ion of new Worlhips; but 
the invincible Biafc of die People towards all Novelties 
in Religion prevailed over the wife Vigilance of the 
Magiffrate. 

At the Beginning of Chriftianity (3), the Romans , 
in order to preferve themfelves in Peace, which was 
the dear Purchafe of fo many Conquefts, took it into 
their Heads at laft to explode all Sorts of new Super- 
ffirions and foreign Divinities. They confidered the 
Works of Art and Induftry as unworthy to do Ho¬ 
nour to Religion. They even prohibited the Oracles 
from being confulted, efpecially thofe of a dubious 
Original, and which were capable of being corrupted 
by Money. But at length Rome relapfed into the 
lame Vices which Jhe endeavoured to guard againft, 
and with fuch Violence, that Titus JJvius owns (4), 
there was no longer a Spot in the City, but was confer 
rated to tome Divinity, nor any Day that was not 
diftinguifhed by fome religious Ceremony. 

. Seneca, in St. Augufime (5), enters into a Detail ve¬ 
ry proper to make us acquainted with the Religion of 
his Time, when after having fpoke of the ftrange 
Gods adopted by the Romans , and the Abfurdities to 
which they obliged thofe who ferved them, as to mangle 
their Refli, to mutilate themfelves, tUc. u However, 
“ adds he, that Madnefs has a limited Time 5 People 
“ may play the Fool once a Year; but go up to the 
“ Capitol, you Jhall be affiamed of the Extravagant 
cc cies there daily committed, and to fee Folly grown 
u fo public and univerfal. There the fame Offices 

“ are 

( t ) Sat- (2) In his I ail Har. ta the Senate. {5) Tertull. in 
Apol. (4) Dec. 1. 1 . 5. iy) De Civ. Dei, 1 . 6. c. 2. 
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« are performed to a Statue of Stone, that would, be 
“ done to a living Man. One tells Jupiter the Names 
“ of the Gods who are coming to make their Court to 
« him; another informs him what *tis adock•, one 
“ ferves him for an UJher; another for his Perfumer. 
“ There you fee Women putting on Juno ’s and Mi- 
“ nerva's Head-drefs; and tho’ they are far from their 
“ Statues, and even from the Temple, they move 
“ their Fingers as a Milliner would do, or hold to 
“ them the Looking-glafs.. Some are praying the 
“ Gods to be prefent at the pleading of their Caufes, 
“ laying their Petitions before them, and intrufting 
“ them with their Affairs. In the lame Capitol a Buf- 
“ foon performed daily, as if the Gods had taken 
“ Delight in feeing him whom Men could no longer 
“ endure. In fine, there you might meet with Ar- 
“ tills of all Kinds, each of them in his own Trade 
“ at work for the Gods; but what is worfe than all 
“ thefe, there are Women who never ftir from 
“ thence, becaufe they believe Jupiter is enamoured of 
“ them, without being in the leaft over-awed by Ju- 
“ no, who, according to the Poets, was a jealous, cho- 
“ leric, and revengeful Goddefs.” 

We marry the Gods, fays he, in another Place, and 
obferve therein lefs Decency than in the Marriages of 
Men, joining together Brothers and Sifters. 

But let us purfue the Hiftory of this Religion. The 
Worlhip of Mithras, which was propagated to Rome 
in the Time of Pompey, or which had been there 
pretty much neglected, acquired then new Vigour, 
and the infamous Ceremonies with which it was load- 
ed, were there pra&ifed with all poflible Apparatus. 
The Egyptian Divinities, thofe Monfters which the Ro¬ 
mans had fo long detefted, began to fpread every where 
among them. There Ifts^ Ofiris , Harpocrates , Annbis , 
Serapis , &c. had Temples, Altars, and Priefts. ’Tis 
true they were introduced into Rome not without feme 
Shew of Decency, fince the Priefts ulhered in the Ce¬ 
remonies peculiar to the Worlhip of thofe Gods, by 
afking Permiflion of the ancient Divinities of the Com¬ 
monwealth i 



r 
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monwealth; but this lame Ulage, which at Bottom 
was meer Farce, was loon abolifhed, and every Place 
became infefied with this ftrange Worlhip, Worlhip 
the moft indecent that Man, abandoned to his own 
Frailty, was capable of founding! Some Efforts were 
once more ufed to fupprds it. Agrippa, Son-in-law to 
Augujlus and Governor of Rome, permitted thofe Ce¬ 
remonies to be prafiifed only without the City, at the 
Diftance of 500 Paces from the Walls. Tiberius did 
more : He baniflbed (1) from Rome all who would not 
renounce the luperftitious Ceremonies that were ufed 
towards thofe ftrange Gods. But whether it was that 
. he changed his Mind afterwards; or that he did not 
continue to put his Decree in Execution, all the Ce¬ 
remonies were renewed in the following Reigns. 
There were even Emperors who intruded themfelves 
among the Priefts of IJts , and partook in the Myfteries 
that were celebrated in Honour of her; others got 
themfelves initiated into all the Egyptian Rites, and 
Mage efpedally fuited with the Tafte of Adrian , 
Marcus Aurelius, and others. 

Laft of all, the Roman Religion put on a new Face, 
at leaft among the Platonic Philolophers, who, to 
make it more rational and fupportable, invented thofe 
intermediate Genii between the Supreme Being and 
Man, by whofe Means their Vows and Prayers were 
prefented to him, for which I refer to what has been laid 
in the fourth and fifth Books of the fecond Volume. 

Long before the wifer Romans had declaimed againft 
that Multitude of Gods adopted among them, and 
againft the Exceffes which arofe from thence ; Yarn, 
as we learn from St. Augujline (2), had obferved, with 
refpeft to thofe Gods,* lo many Things, ridiculous, mean, 
even (hocking, that he plainly ftiewed he had not a 
very favourable Idea of them. That learned Roman 
difHnguiflied civil from fabulous Theology* and com¬ 
monly rejefted the laft* tho 5 it was die moft general* 
being the Religion of the People. We know what 

Send- 

{1) Tac. Annal. I. j. Suet, in Tit. (2) De Civ. Dei* 1 . 
c 51. & 1. 6. c. Z\ 
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Sentiments Cicero had of all thofe Gods, whom vain 
Superftition had made the Objefts of Worfhip; and 
for this we need but read his three Books upon the 
Nature of the Gods. Seneca in St. Auguftitte (i) cenfures 

that civil Theology yet more feverely than Varro had 
blamed the fabulous. We confine the Gods, faid he, 
to vile and fenfelefs Matter ; we reprefent them under 
the Figure of Beads and Fifhes, and we give the 
Name of Gods to Things that would be Monfters if 
they were animated. This much as to the popular 
Theology; then fpeaking of the civil, Why then, 
faid he, do we take the Dreams of ‘Titus Tatius , or 
Romulus , or Tulltis Hojtilius, to be more rational ? One 
of them has confecrated the Goddefs Cloacina , the 
other Picas and Tyberinus, and the laft, Fear and Pale- 
nefs, two pitiful human Paflions} one of them a Mo¬ 
tion of the Soul when aghaft, the other of the animal 
Spirits, and rather a Colour than an Indilpolition. 

After this Preliminary, which I thought necefiary, 
I lhall come to a particular Detail of thofe Gods, who 
I faid were peculiar to the Romans . We have already 
fpoke of fome of them ; fuch as thofe of Marriage, 
under the Head of Juno ; thofe for the Fruits and 
Fields, in the Hiftory of the terreftrial Gods. But, 
that we may omit nothing of Moment upon this Sub- 
jeft, I lhall alfo make Mention of feveral others, who 
were hardly known but by the Romans, and moftly re¬ 
late to the different States of Life. Firjl , they ac¬ 
knowledged a great Number for Big-bellied Women 
and for Children, The Goddefs Partunda prefided over 
their lying in ; and Egeria, whom they invoked with 
great Devotion, employed all her Endeavour to pro¬ 
cure them, a happy Delivery; while the Gods cal¬ 
led Nixii, eafed the Pains of Child-bearing. Profa 
averted the Danger of bringing forth, and Poji- 
r iverta Hood by them in hard Labour. The Child was 
hardly conceived, when the Gods Viturnus and Senti- 
nus gave the one Life, and the bther Senfation (2). 
The Goddels Nafcio, or Natio, prefided over the 

Birth, 

i 1) De Civ. Dei, 1 , 6, c. :o. (2) Auguft. de Civ. Dei, 1 . 7. 
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Birth, and Nondina over the Ninth Day, when the 
Parents gave it a Name. Vagitanus\i) was invoked 
for the Cries and Wailings of the Child, and the God- 
defs Cunim (2) to take Care of the Cradle. As it was 
the Practice to lay down the new-born Child naked 
upon the Ground, as we learn from Pliny (a), Macro - 
lius, and Seneca (b), fo they implored Favour for it 
from die Goddefs Levana , as it were to lift it up 
again: When it began to fuck, the Goddefs Rumina, 
or Rumia (3), as St Auguftine tells us (4), prefidedove: 
this Operation. When it became capable to eat an( 
drink, the Goddefles then employed were Edtifa , 0 
Edulia , and Polina, whofe Names exprefs their Func 
tions. When it began to lpeak, or rather to flutter 
Fabulinus , the God of Speech, was invoked ; and th \ 
Goddefs Paventia , to avert from them frightful Ob 

jects. In fine, when the Child was grown up to ai 
Age fit for Education, the Gods, Statilinus and Stata 
mis, were addrefled to. OJfilago ftrengthened then 
Bones, as we learn from Arnobius (c). There were ah 
fo other Divinities for Marriage and its Concomitants, 
fuch as the Goddefles Virginicuris, Prema, &c. whofc 
Fundtions I mufl be excuied from explaining. 

CHAP. VIII. 

The Continuation of the Jams SubjeB. 

F OLLOW three Divinities whom I find no where 
but in one Pafiage of Seneca , quoted by St. Au¬ 
guftine (5). Thefe were the three Goddefles, Populo- 

nia , 

(1) So called from the Latin Yagitus, which fignifies the Cries 
of an Infant. (2) From Cun/e the Cradle. 

(a) Omnes infantes terra nudos excipit. Plin, 

(b) Natura hominem tantum nudum, & in nuda humo natal* 
die objicit. Sencc. 

— ■■ — ■■■■ - TeUure eadentem 

Except, fervique finu, Star, in Sylv. 

o) Puma in old Latin fignified the Breafl (4) De Civ. Dei. 
Lc) Nam qua durare k folidare infantibus parvis ofla Offllaw 
memoratur. 

(0 De Civ. Dei, 1 . 6. c, 2. 
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nla, Fulgora , and Rumina. We leaveTome of our 
Goddefles, fays that Philofopher, in Celibacy* as if 
they had not been able to get a Match ; tho’ we have 
made Widows of others, as Popuhnia , Fulgora , and Ru- 
mina. , and I am not at all furprized at their not having 
been courted a fecond Time. I know as little about 

thofe Goddefles whom the Romans called FetrU De<e y 

among whom Macrobius names Semonia , nor the Gods 
whom Plautus terms P.atellarii Bit, and whomhefeems 
to place in the lowed Clafs: Dei me omnes magni minu- 
Pique , & Patellarii \ As I hope for Favour from the 
Gods , whether great or finally not forgetting even the 
Patellarii Horace has the fame Notion of them with 
Plautus, calling them the little Gods. It will give but 
little more Light to this Subjeft* to inform the Reader 
that the Learned derive this Name from the Patera, an 
Utenfil made ufe of in the Sacrifices: For the Que- 
ftion dill remains, Whether they had made a God of 
the Utenfil itfelf, or what elfe he was ? 

I fhall do little more than name a Multitude of other 
Divinities, whofe Worfhip was eftablilhed at Rome ; 
fuch as Juturnay as much as to fay, Goddefs of Aid , 
who is faid by Varro and Servius to have been invoked 
in any Enterprize of Danger. The Gods Novenftles, 
which imports Gods newly arrived . Of this Number 
were reckoned Hercules , Vefta, Saks , Fortune , and 
Faith . As the Romans received thofe Gods from the 
Sabines^ they therefore called them the new Gods, for 
which you may confult Varro (1) and iTitus Livius y 
who make Mention of them. The Gods called Divi- 
poteSy who were fpoke of according to the lame Var - 
roy in the Books of the AugurSy and are confounded 
by the Learned with the Gods of Samothrace ; 

Laftantius informs us, that the Romans had taken 
into the Number of their Goddefles Gaea the Sifter of 
the celebrated CacuSy becaule foe had given Hercules 

Notice of the Theft he had committed upon his Ox¬ 
en ; and (2) Servius tells us, that Ihe had a Chapel 
ferved by the Veitals themfelves, who offered up Sa- 

Vol. III. o crifices 

♦ 

(1) De IJn. Lat. (2) Upon the eighth Book of the iEneid, 
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‘orifices to her. Virgil, who in die eighth Book of his 
iEneid has fo finely delcribed the Adventure of Cactus % 
inftead of fpeaking of his Sifter, fays only, that the 
Theft: of that famous Robber was detefted by Means 
of one of the Oxen in the Cave that fell a lowing at the 

Approach of thofe which Hercules was leading along. 

$iU IE S. 

Reft , Qnies, a Goddefs, as her Name denotes, was 
invoked for obtaining Repofe and Tranquillity. She 
had a Temple without the CoUine-gate, and another, 
according to Titus Livius (i), in the Labicanftreet. 

MURCIA, STRENUA, and AGERONIA. 

Murcia was the Goddefs of Sloth, and dilpofed her 
Votaries to Indolence: Her Temple, according to 
Fejtus , was upon the Aventine Mount. We muft di- 

ftmguifh this Goddels from Murtia, the Sirname of 
Venus, as has been faid. As Murcia difpofed to Indo¬ 
lence, fo Strenua and Ageronia, other Roman Divinities, 
infbired'’with Vigilance and Courage. The Chapel of 
the former, as we are told by Varro (2), was near the 
Via Sacra. We know the God Minutius only from 
Refills, who fays he had a Chapel near the Gate, which 
from thence had its Name (a). 

PELLONIA and FESSORIA 

Juft fo Am chins is the only one who gives us the 
Knowledge of Pellonia , to whom they had Recourfeto 
be delivered from their Enemies, and Fefforia , to pre¬ 
fid e over the Repofe which was the Effect of that De¬ 
liverance after the Toils they had fuffered. 

NE MESTRINUS. 

To the fame Author folely are we indebted for pre- 
ferving to us the Name of another God called Neme- 
jlrinus , who prefided over Forefts called Netnora > 
He was probably the Sovereign of the Dryads , Hama¬ 
dryads, Farms, Satyrs, and other Gods Inhabitants of 
the Woods *, as LaSaniius is the only one who has 
taken Notice of the Goddefs Fatih, Hercules's Miftrefs. 

CATIUS . 

(i) Li. (n) De L. Lat. L. 4. 

(a) Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1 .4. Minima porta Roms appellata, 
eo quod proxima diet iaceilo Minimi. Fciius. * 




CAT IV S. 

Calms was a God who bellowed Wit ( i); or* if we 
read with others, Cantus, he made Men cautious and 

w 

prudent. 

Adeona and Abeam .j Vaccina and Numeric 

Adeona and Abeona , according to St. Au^ufiine (2), 
were the Gods invoked forgoing and coming; Vaca- 
m , the Goddefs of Vacation, or rather of Ceffatiori 
from. Bufinels, from Vacare i and Numeria affifted in 
acquiring the Art of Numbers3 fhe was the Goddefs of 
Arichmetick. 

POPULONIA and FULGORA. 

Popnlonia and Fulgora ,, mentioned by Seneca in St; 
Augufline , were invoked to hinder the Devaftations of 
Thunder and Lightning: But we are not to diftin- 

guilh them from Jupiter and Juno taken for the Air* 
the firft of whom had the Sirname of Fulgtir * and Ju± 
no that of Popnlonia * from the Havock made by Winds 
and Storms. 

LATERANUS. 

The God Lateranus prefided over the Hearths •; 
and his Name, according to Arnobius , came from the 
Brick, Latcrcala , whereof they were made. 

PANDA. 

The Goddefs Panda, according to the fame Arnob't- 
its , was fo called, becaufe fhe opened the Way to the 
Capitol to V. Fat ins. 

Arculus, Forculus, Limentina, and Carded ; . 

The God Arculus was fet over Citadels and Fortifi¬ 
cations, as Forculus and Limentina were over the Gates 
of Houfes, and Cardea over the Hinges of the fame 
Gates. Ovid informs us (3) that this laft Goddefs was 
called Crana, and that Janus having offered Violence 
to her, would needs have her afterwards to take Care 
of the Gates. 

VIRIPLACA, the Appiades. 

When there happened any Scuffle between Hufband 
and Wife, they addrelfed Viriplacato reconcile them; 
For that Purpofe Valerius Maximus tells us (4), it was 

O 2 tifual 


(1) Aug. 1. 4. 


(2) lb. & 1.7. 


(3} Faft. 1. 6; fo) L. t. 
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ufual to repair to her Temple, which was on the Pa¬ 
latine Mount . The Mythologifts reckon this Goddefs 
one of thofe whom the Romans called Appiades , of 
whom Ovid makes Mention in his Art of Love , and 
in his Cure of Love . Moft of the Learned name a- 
mong thofe Goddefies Venus, Pallas, Peace , Concord , 
and Vejla ; but Cicero plainly diftinguifhes them from 
Pallas at lead:, when he- fays, Non folurn Palia da, fed 
eiiam Appiadas nominabo $ I fhall name not only Pallas, 

but alfo the Appiades (1). However that be, thofe 
Goddefies had a Temple at Rome, and they were re- 
prefented on Horfeback like Amazons . 

C L 0 AC I N A. 

A Statue found accidentally in a common Sewer at 
Rome , gave Titus Tatius a Handle to confecrate it un¬ 
der the Name of Cloacina . Lallan tins (2), St. Cypri* 
an, and St. Auguftine , make Mention of this Goddels, 
upon whole Account they have not failed to ridicule the 
Romans. 

CREPITUS . 

They had full as good a Handle for Ridicule from 
their God Crepitus , as to whom you may read a Difier- 
tation in the Continuation of the Mifcellanies of Lite¬ 
rature by F. Defmolets. Time has preferved to us a Fi¬ 
gure of this ridiculous Divinity, which reprefents a 
young Child in the Pofture of that indecent Aftion, 
whence this God has his Name. 

MEPHITIS . 

The Goddefs Mephitis , or of ill Savour , naturally 
comes in here. Servius upon that Paflage in Virgil (3), 
Sttvamqiie exbalat opaca Mcphitim , fays that this God¬ 
defs may poffibly be Juno taken for the Air, becaufe it 
is by Means of the Air that bad Smells are communi¬ 
cated. 

SAL AC E R. 

The moft ingenious Mythologifts know not what 
to make of the God Salacer . Varro, who gives him 
the Epithet of Divus Pater , informs us only (4), 

that 


(1) L. 3. Epilt. ad Famil. 
(4) Ik Lin. Lit* 1 . 4. 


{2) De Jus, 1 . 1. (3) i£n. 7. 
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* 

that this God had a Prieft called Flamm Salacris. 

H E R E S. 

We know little more about the Goddefs Reres, 
who received the Thanks of* thofe who entered upon 
any Inheritance. Accordingly her Name imports that 
ihe was the Divinity of Heirs. 

ST AT A MATER. 

w 

6 

Mother, or Goddefs St at a, was worlhipped at Rome 
in the public Market-place •, but as this obliged them 
to kindle great Fires in the Night-time, which might 
have occalioned fome burning, every private Perfon 
contented himfelf with paying his Devotion to her in 
his own Houfe. 

R I D I C U LU S. 

The God Ridiculus derived his Original from a pan- 
nic Fear with which Hannibal was ftruqk when he was 
advancing to befiege Rome, a Terror, with which, 
faid they, the Gods Protestors of Rome had fmote him; 
and to eternize the Memory of this Event, which 
obliged the Carthaginian General to return back, they 
erefted a. Temple to the God Ridiculus , without the 

Porta Catena. 

F E R 0 N I A. 

Feronia, whole Name comes from the Verb Fern, to 
bring Relief, or from the Town Feronia, near Mount So- 
rafte, was, according to Serves , the Patronefs of the 
enfranchifed Slaves, who had a great many Offerings 
- prefented to her; this Goddefs being in high Venera¬ 
tion thro’ all Italy. The Grammarian now quoted, 
will have her to be the fame with Virgin Juno, which 
indeed is countenanced by an antient Infcription quoted 
by Fabretti, and conceived in thefe Terms, Junoni 
Feron. 

The Romans appropriated to this Goddefs the Care 
of the Woods and Orchards. She had a Temple at 
the Foot of Mount Soracle now mentioned, where an 
annual Sacrifice was offered to her ; and they tell us, 
it was fuch as were filled with the Spirit of this God¬ 
defs, that walked bare-footed upon Coals without be¬ 
ing burnt, or fuffering any Harm. Horace , in one of 

Q 3 his 
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his Satyrs (1), mentions the Homages that were paid 
to this Divinity, in walking the Face and Hands, acr 
cording to Cuftom, in the facred Fountain which flow¬ 
ed near her Temple. 

Ora manufqiie tud lavimus , Feronia , lywphd. 

FU RINA. 

We are altogether Strangers to the Functions of the 
Goddefs Farm , tho’, if we may rely upon Qicero > 
ihe was the lame with the Furies . 

C A MAS NA. 

St. Augujlm places alfo among the Roman Divinities 
Camana^ the Goddels who prefided over Songs ■, but 
as this is an Epithet given to the Mufes, it is probable 
that Ihe was not diftinft from them. 

CAR NA. 

Coma was thought to prefide oyer the vital Parts, 
and therefore they invoked her to preferve the Entrails 
found. She had a Temple upon Mount Ccliusy where 
a Sacrifice was offered to her, confifting of boiled Beans 
and lard. 

CASLESTIS BONA DEA. 

The good celeftial Goddefs of Africa occurs upon an 
Inscription *. and Fabreiti , who quotes it, juftly reckons 
that it was Juno herfelf, worfhipped particularly at 
Carthage . 

We know nothing of the God Favoi\ Favour , but 
that Apelles had made a fine Picture of him. 

COL LA? IN A and VALLO NIA, (Ac. 

Collatina , according to Si.Auguftine (2), was the 
Guardian of the Mountains, and Vallorda of the Val¬ 
ues. For norhing was left upon the Earth without 
iorae tutelar Divinity. Thus Ediica and Edulia took 
Care of the Meat and Drink ; FrvMuka of the Fruits 3 
hilercldcna of thole who wrought with the Hatchet, 
rhat they might not be wounded thereby ; Feta (3). 
over Demands; Fata (4) over thofe who pruned the 

Trees j 


(1) L. i. Sat. j. (2} De Civ. Dei, !. 1. (5) From the Word 

?-£S:re, to demand. {4) from Put are. to lop. 

• - * .. 1 ' • 1 * *•*.--* •• > i • 
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Trees 5 Rntina (1) and Rutor over the Fields; Sentia 
over good Thoughts and lawful Defires. 

MAN A or MANIA. 

We muft not forget another Goddefs peculiar to the 
Romm , whom they called Mana or Mania: She pre- 
fided over the Maladies of Women, and young Whelps 
were offered to her in Sacrifice, as we learn from 
Pliny, Genitie Mana catulo res divina fit (2). Plutarch 

(3) afksthe Reafon why thefe young Dogs were offer¬ 
ed to this Goddefs; but Pliny would feem to have an- 
fwered this Queftion beforehand, when hefaid in the 
Place now quoted, that the Flefh of thofe Animals 
was reputed fo pure, that it was offered to the Gods in 
Sacrifice (a)-, and that Dogs-flefh was made ufe of in 
the Repafts prepared for the Gods (b). 

St. Auguftine (4) calls this Goddefs Mana, and the 
moft known Mythologifts confound her with that Ma¬ 
nia the Mother of the Gods Lares , to whom Macro- 
hius (5) fays young Children were facrificed, to make 
her propitious to the Family of thofe who offered that 
barbarous Sacrifice. 

But if it be afked now why the Epithet of Genita 
was joined to this Goddefs, the Anfwer is, that lhe 
likewife prefided over the Nativity of young Children, 
and was among the Romans one of thofe Gods called 
Genitales , as Lucina was among the Greeks. We have 
in the firft Volume of f trijlan a Medal of the Emprefs 
Crifpina, with this Legend; Genitalibus Diis. 

AN C U LU S and A N C U L A. 

The Romans had alfb among their Gods Anculus and 
Ancula, whom Feftus makes to 1 have been the tutelar 
Deities of the Servant-maids, whence no doubt their 
Name Ancilla is derived. For as there were Gods for 
every Station in Life, the Men-fervants and Maid- 
fervants muft needs have had theirs, 

O 4 Lhe 

(1) From Rus t the Fields. (2) L. 29. (3) Q^Q^Rom. 

(a) Catulos lattentes adeo puros exiftimabant ad cibum, ut 
ctiam placandis numinibus hoftiarum vice uterentur, Plin. loc. cit. 
(h) Et in ca:*nis Deum etiamnum ponitar Catalina. Ibid. 

{4) De Civ. Dei, 1 .4. c, 11 . (5) Sat. 1 .1 . c. 7. 
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Toe Gods of Money . 

Men have always had too great an Attachment ta 
Gold and Silver, not to have imagined Divinities 
who prefided over the Coinage, of Money. We 
have feen in the Article of Juno , that Authors antient 
and modern believed the Epithet Moneta , which 

was given her, denoted that Ihe was the Goddefs of 
Money, though this it what all are not agreed in. But 
belides Juno z the Romans had feveral other Divinities, 
whofe Province was to watch over the Coinage of 
Specie. As the mofl antient Symbol which has been 
found upon Money, was fome Animal, whence 
it had the Name among the Latins of Pccnnia ; fo they 
made a Goddeis, according to St. Auguftine (i), o{ that 
lame Word, which they invoked in order to procure 
it in Abundance. 

But as the Specie was coined of different Metals, 
efpecially* of Gold, Silver, and Brafs, and as one Di¬ 
vinity would have had too much ado to take Care 
of the different Coinages, hence a particular one was 
appointed for each. 

Three Goddeffes reprefented upon fome Medals of 
the Emperor Commodus and his Succeffors, with a Pair 
of Scales, the Cornucopia, and a Heap of Money by 
them (4), prove that there was at leaft that Number, 
and the Antiquaries agree that they prefided over the 
Coinage of three Metals. Belides thefe three Divini- 
ties, there was alfo ALs, or Mfculanus^ for the Brafs Coin, 

Thefe three Goddeffes, as has been now faid, had 
each of them for their Symbol a Pair of Scales, and 
and fome Antiquaries even think they obferve thefe 
Scales to he of an unequal Bignefs, as the three Me¬ 
tals employed in coining are of different Weights; 
But can one be fure of fuch ai; Obfervation from the 
fmall Field of a Medal \ 

• 3 Tis even alledged that there was for the laft Metal 
the Goddefs ALres. The curious M. de Pcyrefc having 

examined 

4 % 

(1) De Civ. Dei. 

(a) The ordinary Legends of thefe Medals are, Moneta Aug. 
Moneianofose urbis Romana?, Moneta jovi & flerculi Augg. AJo~ 
neta facia Augg. & C. C. 
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examined a Medal of Petavius’s Study, whereon was 
repfefented a Goddefs who may be prefumed to be 
this Mres, in regard that the Namq was a little defaced, 
chofe rather to conclude it to be Ceres ; but the Bat- 
lances which fhe holds in her Hand, ought to deter¬ 
mine for the other Opinion. The Thing is now put 
out of Doubt. A Medal of the King’s Cabinet, of 
middling Bronze *, of the Emperor Titus, prefents on 
the Reverfe a Woman Handing, with the ufual Habit 
of the Goddefies, leaning her left Hand upon the bajla 
pura, and holding a Balance, with thefe Words: Mm 
Augufii , S.C. 

’Tis true, the Word Mres is hardly in the Analogy 
pf the Latin Tongue, and it might be interpreted, the 
Coin of the Emperor. But as the Figure bears the Sym¬ 
bols of Divinities, the hafta pura, and the Robe called 
Peplum •, ’tis probable that this Figure was defigned 
to reprefent the Divinity, who with the God Ms or 
Mfculanus prefided over the Coinage of Brafs Money. 

We even fee upon a Medal of Commodus a naked 
Apollo, with this Legend, Apollini Moneta: And to be 
fure it was but juft that the God of Arts and Sciences 
ihould prefide over the Beauty and Elegance of 
Coins. 

We find alfo Infcriptions in Grater’s large Cohesion, 
whereby it appears that the Coiners invoked Vulcan, and 
’tis eafy to find out the Reafon •, but why did they alfo 
invoke Hercules, as is proved by other Infcriptions co¬ 
pied from the fame Author ? As to that I own myfelf 
quite at a Lofs. 

H E R E S. 

There was alfo in the Roman Kalendar a Goddefs for 
thofe who entered Heirs, whom they called for that 
Reafon Heres , as has been already faid. Rut why was 
this Goddefs, according to Fcftus, called Marten, and 

ranked among tjie Companions of Mars l I can fee 
no other Reafon for it, but that this God^ more than 
any other, makes vacant Inheritances. 

* The Antiquaries diftinguilh three Sizes of Medals, the Great, 

the Small, and the Middle $iz£. 

• — * . . * . • • 
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fbe Goddefs ROME. 

The City Rome Ihared alfb divine Honours, and lhe 
was one of the greateft Roman Divinities j and though 
this was not the only City which received divine Ho¬ 
nours, finee Medals make us acquainted with fevera! 
others whofe Deification is not to be doubted of, yet 
the Worlhipof none was either fo much celebrated, or 
lo extenfive. For to her were Temples ere&ed in fe- 
veral Places of the Empire, elpecially in Nicaa, in 
Epbefus , Alabanda, and feveral other Cities. But the 
Romans efpecially fignalized themfelves in the Worfliip 
they paid this Goddefs, who owed to them her Ori¬ 
ginal. Temples, Sacrifices, annual Feftivals, were all 
employed. to do her Honour. She was become the 
moft common Figure on' Medals, where we fee her 
often crowned, with Turrets, holding in her Hand a 
Victory. In other refpedb file was drawn fo like to 
Minerva , that Ihe can only be diftinguilhed from her 
by fome particular Symbols. A fine Roman Statue re- 
prefents her as a big Woman fitting upon a Rock, hav¬ 
ing Trophies of Arms -at her Feet, and her Head co¬ 
vered with a Helmet. .VWijen fhe has by her a Sheep 
and a Goat, fhe figures.; tbfc Peace and Tranquillity en¬ 
joyed by the Nations wft^.h fhe has conquered. When 
Ihe is accompanied, as jhe is in a Figure publilhed by 
M. de la Cbau£e, within old Shepherd and with the 
Wolf which fjckled Jjt£&uLus k and Remus , ’tis obvious 
that this denotes her Original, and the Shepherd Fan - 
Jiuhes who took Care^of thofe-two young Princes. Laft- 
]y, other Monuments;exhibit to us Rome triumphant, 
crowned by Viftory, with fome-'other Symbols 5 for 
which I refer to the Antiquaries. 

R 0 M U-L U S. 

The Ronians having put their City into the Number 
of the Gods, we need not doubt but they would raife 
Romulus, the Founder of both their City and Empire, 
to the lame Rank. 

In the Year of Rome 37, on the 7th of July( 1), as 
Romulus was haranguing his Soldiers in a Plain near the 

O Q • • • * 

Goats. 


( 1 ) Dicn. Hal. 1. i«PIot. in Rom.- 
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Goats Pond, whither the Senate had accompanied him, 

there arofe a Storm mingled with Hail and Thunder, 
fo terrible, that almoft all retired, except the Senators, 
who, taking Advantage of this Conilernation, tore 
their Prince in Pieces j and whether they had carefully 
concealed him, or had each of them taken one of his 
Members, which they concealed under their Robes, 
fo it was that Romulus appeared no more, nor was any 
Veftige of this Parricide to be found. The Storm 
being over, thofe who had withdrawn returned, and 
alked the Senators about their King, by whom they 
were told that he was fuddenly carried away in a fiery 
Whirlwind, and that Heaven had fnatched him from 
the Earth •, that in fhort they had Reafon to confole 
themfelves under this Lofs, fince inftead of a King, 
who ought indeed to be very dear to them, they would 
have among the Gods a Proteftor who was never to 
abandon them. The more Credulous appeared fatisfied 
with a Story which fuppofed their Founder in the 
Rank of a God •, but thofe of deeper Penetration be¬ 
ginning to murmur againft the Senators, whom they 
fufpefted to have afiaffinated their King, they were 
forced to engage Julius Proculus , who paffed for one 
of the molt honeft Men in the City, to fpeech it to 
the People in the following Manner, after he had by a 
folemn Oath taken the Gods to Witnefs the Truth he 


was going to relate: “ As I was in my Journey, fays 
“ he, all of a fudden Romulus prefented himfclf to 
“ my View •, his Stature was higher than that of other 
“ Men, and his Armour reflected a dazzling Light. 
“ Seized with a religious Confirmation, I thus addreft 
“ myfelf to him : Why have you then left us fo foon? 
“ To what wicked Sufpicions have we given a Han- 
“ die ? We are taken for the Authors of your 

“ Death.-The Gods, anfwered Romulus, have 

“ recalled me to Heaven, whence I derived my Ori- 
“ ginal, and have given me a Place among them- 

“ ielves.-- Go therefore, dear Proculus , and 

* c put my Romans in mind to ftudy Temperance and 

“ the Exercifes of War. - - - - As for me, I (hall 

; *. ‘ • ' ^ 

always 



t 
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“ always be propitious to them under the Name of' 
ct Hfyarinus” 

Tiiis Speech, delivered by a Man of an unblemifh-* 
ed Character, calm’d their Minds, and their only 
Concern now was to do honour to the new God under 
the Name of Quiris or $'uirinus , a Sirname of Mars , 
which they thought fit to beftow upon his Son (a). 
In honour of him they inftituted the Feafts called 
Qmrindlia, which were celebrated annually on the 
17th of February , and fome Time after NumaPompilius 
created a High Pried, called Flamen Vfuirimlis, who 
was to be of the Patrician Order, to overlook the 
Worfhip of this God. This Institution, and the 
Name of Pontiff, prove the grofs Miftake of thofe 
who reckon there was no other God at Rome called 
Quirinus but Mars , fince the Prieft of Mars was cal¬ 
led Flamen Martial:s. Herjilia , Romulus's Wife, re¬ 
ceived the fame Honour with her Hufband, and was 
revered under the Name of Horta , or the Goddefs of 
Youth. 

The Romm, fatisfied with feeing their Founder 
feated among the Gods, did not think of raifing their 
other Kings, nor any of their great Men to the fame 
Dignity for feveral Ages; till at length, upon the 
Lofc of their Liberty under Julius Co-far, they differ¬ 
ed Augujtus his SuccelTor to give him Deification, 
fpreading a Report that Venus had come, as we read 
in Ovid (i), into the Middle of the Senate, at the 
Time of that great Man’s Affaffination, and placed 
her Kinfman among the Stars. A new Star, or ra¬ 
ther a. Comet, which appeared that Year, as Suetonius 
'ells us (2), favoured the Apotheofis, and it was eafi- 
V believed to be the Maniion of the Soul of that 
Prince. Temples were built to him, wherein Sacri- 
xes were offered, and his Statue has always been- re- 

prefented 

fa) There arc various Opinions about the Word Quins or Qiti- 
■ixus, the Epithet of Mars: Some 2re of Opinion, that in the 
Language cf the Country it figniiled a Spear, others, that it was the 
(Vase of an ancient God. worlhipped by the Salines ; but whoever 
he be, Romulus took his Place, and was the new Mars of Rome. 

(1) Met. 1 .15. (2) In Csf. 
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prefented fince with a Star over its Head (a). But to 
fay the Truth, this Deification came fomewhat too 
late ; the Times were not now fo fertile in Divinities 
as of old. 

Whatever Veneration was paid to the Grand-Ne¬ 
phew of Cafar , this Deification did not fail to provoke 
fome to rally him * fome called him the Puppet-ma¬ 
ker (1); others faid, he took Care to fill up the Va¬ 
cancies in Heaven, which had received no new Colo¬ 
ny for a long while. But Auguftiis made a Jeft of 
thofe Scoffs, net doubting but he himfclf lhould one 
Day receive the fame Honours. For the great Affair 
is once to eftablifh a new Fafhion. His Hope was 
not vain ; they did not fo much as defer the Cere¬ 
mony till his Death; and, according to Appian , he 
was hardly of the Age of eight and twenty when he 
was acknowledged a tutelar God in all the Cities of 
the Empire. The deifying Spirit raged afterwards to 
fuch a Degree, that they gave a Place among the Gods, 
not only to the moft wicked Emperors, as Tiberius , 
but alfo to the moft ftupid of them, as Claudius . Se¬ 
veral Empreffes had the fame Honours - 9 and the 
Folly of Adrian went even fo far, that he would needs 
have the infamous Antinous , who was drowned in the 
Nile, to be deemed a God," having erected in the City 
Anlinopolis in Egypt, which he built in honour of him, 
a magnificent Temple, where he alfo founded an O- 
racle. But it mu ft be owned that thofe new Gods 
and their Oracles, did not rife to great Vogue, what¬ 
ever Pains were taken to advance their Credit. The 
Eyes of People came at Length to be opened as to an 
Ufage equally impious and ridiculous, and we find no 

new Divinities fince that Time. Alexander , who to 
be lure was as juftly intitled to that Honour as any 
other, according to the Terms on which it was con¬ 
ferred, had in vain afpired to a Place among the Gods, 
upwards of three hundred Years before Auguftus : In 

vain 

fa) The Apotheofis of Julius Cafar is liable to fome Obje&ions, 
which I have taken Notice of in my Quid' s Metamorfho/es , I. 1 5. 

(1) Flin. 1. 2. c. 15. 
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vain did the Orator Demades ufe all the Force of his 
Eloquence to perfuade the Athenians to reckon that 
Conqueror the thirteenth of the Great Gods. Alexan¬ 
der was difobeyed, and the Orator fined. 

To conclude, the Romans , as fuperffitious in Reli¬ 
gion as they were famous for the Wifdom of their Po¬ 
licy, for fear of having omitted in their Kalendar any 
God, whether Friend or Foe, facrificed to the un¬ 
known Gods, as well as the Greeks , as has been faid in 
the firft Volume. Accordingly Aulas Gellius (i) tells 
us, that in the Time of a dreadful Earthquake, which 
lhook the whole City of Rome y not knowing what 
God they fhould addrefs themfelves to, they facrificed 
a confiderable Number of Vifrims to him who was 
the Author of that fevere Calamity, without knowing 
or giving him a Name. The fatal and ridiculous Ef¬ 
fect of Superftition, which refufing to acknowledge 
the only GOD, Creator of all Things* fet up new 

ones every Moment, and made a Collection of them 
from all the Countries of the World, lead any Ihould 
have efcaped them! Such was the Origin of the un¬ 
known and anonymous Gods, which was a Kind of 
Supplement to the public Creed. 

CHAP. IX- 

Of feme Gods peculiar to Italy. 

A S Italy had at different Times received leveral 

Colonies, which were planted there by the 
Greeks and other Nations, as may be feen in the curi¬ 
ous Difiertations compofed by Theodoras Ryckius upon 
this Subject, thofe Colonies, like all others, brought 
with them their Gods, and the Ceremonies of their 
Religion. I might cite a great many particular Ex¬ 
amples, but this is not the Place for treating of that 
Subject (2). I fliall content my felf with that of the 
Feafts called Lupercalia , whicli Evander the Arcadian 
had founded there. As moft of thefe Gods were the 
fame with thofe of the Nations that had planted the 

Colo- 

(i) L 2. (2) See Yol 2, 
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Colonies there, ’tis needlefs to repeat here what we 
have faid ; but there were fome peculiar to each Can¬ 
ton, whom ’tis proper, at leaft, to name here. The 
antient T'ifcans had their Pages, the great Artift of the 
fufcan Divination, whom we have mentioned in the 

Article of Divination (1). The Sabines acknowledged 
for their principal Divinity Serno Sangus, who is 
thought to be Hercules , as lhall be faid in the Hiftory 
of that Hero. The Albins paid a peculiar Worfhip 
to Jupiter , and to Aeneas, whom they confounded with 
that God (2). Evander and Carmenta his Wife at¬ 
tained to divine Honours in the Place where the Co¬ 
lony planted by that Chief had fettled; that is, near to 
Mount Aventine , and the Confines. Hercules , who 
had palled that Way, when he was returning from 
Spain witli Geryon’s Oxen, received there the fame 
Honours. Janus, Faunus, Ficus, Canens, and fome 
others of whom we have already fpolce, became the 
Indigetes and Topical Gods of the Places where they 
had reigned. 

The Inhabitants of Antium and Pranejle bellowed a 
particular Worfhip upon Fortune, and for confulting ■ 
her had thofc Lots fo famous in Antiquity. 

Laftly, the Inhabitants of Brefcia in Italy had feve- 
ral Divinities who were peculiar to themfelves, where¬ 
of Rofji, in his Brefcian Memoirs, has given the Fi¬ 
gures. The firft of thofe Gods reprefents a Woman 

fitting, leaning upon an Urn, holding in her right 

Hand a Scepter. This Figure has the Head radiant, 
and crowned with Laurels, and at its Feet is to be 
feen a Wheel and a Compafs. The Author of the 
Memoirs now quoted, takes this Statue for a Fortune: 
But not to mention here, that the Wheel was alfo a 
Symbol of Nemejis, the Scepter and the Compafs a- 
gree ftill better to that Goddefs than to Fortune. Per¬ 
haps it is JuJlice, to whom the Scepter and Compafs 

are perfectly applicable. I am however of Opinion, 
that no other Conclufion can be drawn from this Mo¬ 
nument, but that it reprefents a Divinity peculiar to 

the 

4 

(i) Vol. 2. B. 4. (2) See theHiitory of JEncas, Yoi. 7. 
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the Brefcians , among whom there were others befides, 
which are no where elfe to be found. 

Another Figure found in the fame Country, repre- 
fents a young Man wrap’d up in a Drapeiy which co¬ 
vers his whole Body, with this Infcription, Bergino 
M. Nonius, M. F. Seneciamts , V. S. Marcus Nonius. 
Senecianus , the Son of Marcus, of the Favian Fribe, has 
acccmplijhzd the Vow which he bad made to Berginus; 
The j Roman Toga which this Figure wears, induced 
Monifaucon to believe that it reprefented the fame Per- 
fon who had performed the Vow j which would be 
pretty extraordinary. 5 Tis true, the Family of this 
Nonius Senecianus , was one of the moft confiderable in 
Brefcia ; and there was found in that fame City, a Sta¬ 
tue of another Nonius , with this flattering Infcription, 
Ml. Nonius , a Youth , the great Hope of the Brefcians. 
However, I cannot perfuade myfelf that a Man who 
difcharges a Vow made to a Divinity, would afiume 
the Figure of the Fame, upon a Monument which he 
has raifed to that God as an Aft of Thankfgiving for 
the Benefit which he believes he has received from 
him. Yfe know nothing indeed of this Berginus , who 
undoubtedly was worfhipped as a God by the Brefcians , 
fince he had an Altar, of which the Hiflorian of the 
Antiquities of Brefcia has given a Print, and a Prieftefs 
who had the Charge of his Worfhip. The fame Au¬ 
thor accordingly quotes an Infcription, which proves 
that Noma Maxima had difcharged that Priefthood. 
Berginus , no doubt, was fome Hero of the Country. 
Inis is all that we can fay of him, and his Roman 
Habit has nothing in it that ought to furprize us. 

Tyllintis was another God whofe Figure was alfo 
dug up near Brefcia. His Statue, which according to 
Roffi was taken to Pieces in the Year 840, by Rampat 
Bifhop of Brefcia , and which had no Infcription but 
the Name of the God to whom it was coniecrated, 
Tyllinc , was of Iron, the Head crowned with Laurel, 
reftihg the right Foot upon a dead Scull, and holding 
in the left Hand an Iron Pike, terminated at the 
Top by a Hand open and extended, upon which is 

to 
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to be feen, between the Fore-finger and the Thumb* 
an Egg which a Serpent wreathed about the Hand 
Was coming to bite; Symbols as obfcure as myfterious* 
about which we learn nothing from Antiquity. Mont- 
f ancon is of Opinion, that the Foot refting upon the 
dead Scull* and the Laurel, figured that Tyttnus tri¬ 
umphed over Death, and was immortal: But whether 
he is in the right or not, I leave others to determine. 
What Antiquary or Mythologift* fays one* will take 
upon him to explain the Import of the Serpent fal¬ 
ling upon the Egg which is in the Hand at the Top 
of the Spear ? Mufl we not own, that efpecially a- 
mong die Topical Gods* who were hardly known but 
in fome particular Cities that had chofen them for their 
Patrons, there often occur Symbols inexplicable ? 

However, I prefume we may fay* and that with a 
great deal of Probability, that this was a Myftery 
borrowed from the Gauls, in relation to the Egg An- 
guinum, of the Serpents , which thofe People eagerly 
fought after, and haftily carried off, when they had 
found it, left the Infect which had formed it ftiould 
look upon them, as fhall be faid at more Length, in 
the Hiftory of the Religion of that ancient People (i)* 
The Brefcians were too near the Gauls i and had too 
much Commerce with then! not to be acquainted 
with this Article of their Religion* 

This is what I had to fay of the Gods of the Greeht 
Romans * and fome other People in Italy* It muft not* 
however, be imagined, that I have exhaufted the Sul> 

jeft. There were fo many Gods known but in one 
Angle City, or at moft in fome little Cantons* that it 
would be impofllble to name them all. Some too are 
dug up every Day, who are entirely unknown, i 
thought it fufficient to take Notice of thofe-who were 
of fome Note* and of whom the Antients have made 
mention. 

(i) B. 6. 
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PART SECOND. 

Of the Gods of other European Nations, 
thofe efpectally of the Gauls ami 
Germans. 


jk S the Hiftory of other Gods of Europe is 
/% far from being fo interefting as that of 
#■■1 the Gods of Greece and Rome, as it lias 
X A- lefs Connection with the Belles-Lettres\ 
and as thofe Gods are often the lame, under other 
Names, with thofe already lpoke of, I lhall therefore 
be much Ihorter in this fecond Part than I have been 
in the firft. I lhall endeavour, however, to give an 
exaft Idea of thofe Gods, to relate whatever is moft 
curious in relation to them, and to place under one eafy 
Point of View what lies Scattered in a vaft many Au¬ 
thors who have fpoke of them before me : Let us 
begin with die Gods of our Anceftors. 



BOOK VI. 


Of the Gods of the Gauls. 

T HERE are hardly any of the Antients but 

Gefar, Diodorus Siculus , Mela, Strabo , and 
Plutarch , who have left us any Lights as to 
the Religion of the Gauls ; and not only is what they 
lay of them inconliderable, but we are further to ob- 
ierve, that they Ipeak of the Gods of that People 

con- 
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conformably to their own Ideas; that is to fay, when¬ 
ever they obferved in any of thofe Gods, either fome 

Attribute or Symbol refembling thofe of their own 
Divinities, they were. fure to give them the fame 
Names. Thus, according to them, fuch a one was 
Hercules , or Apollo , or Mercury *, becaufe he had fome- 
thing of Affinity with their Mercury , Apollo , or Her¬ 
cules \ for after all, the antient Gods of the Gauls 
muft needs have been quite unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans , fince Lucian (i), in one of his Dialogues, 
makes Mercury fay, that he knows not what Courie to 
take in inviting thofe Gods to the AfTembly of the 
others, becaufe, being unacquainted with their Lan- 
o-ua°;e, he could neither underitand them, nor make 

D O' 

them underhand him. 


• If, as a Supplement to the Ihort Hints on this Sub- 
left given us by the Greeks and Roman ;, we fhould 
have Recourfe to fome Gallic Authors, we might 
there trace out the Origin and Foundations of their Re¬ 
ligion : But the Druids , the foie Depofitaries of their 
Myfteries, wrote nothing, and induftrioufly conceal¬ 
ing from the People the Ground of their Religion, 
they contented themfelves with inftrufting thofe who 
afpired at the fame Dignity, whereof they were ex¬ 
tremely jealous. 

True it is, that feveral Monuments dug up from 
Time to Time, have excited the Curiofity of the 
Learned ; but they have only given a bare Explicati¬ 
on of them, without attempting to dive into the Re¬ 
ligion of the People who had erefted them in Honour 
of their Gods. Schtdius , who has compofed a Trea- 
tife of the Religion of the ancient Germans , has in¬ 
deed drawn together all the Pafiages of the Antients 
where that of the Gauls is made mention of; but 
bating the long Commentary he has made upon thofe 
Authorities, where healmoft always deviates from his 


Subjeft, he has faid little or nothing upon their Re¬ 
ligion, it not being the principal Subjeft of his Book. 
Montfaucon. , who explains Antiquity by Figures, has 

P 2 given 





(i) Jup.Ttag, 
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given us the greateft Number of Figures of the Gal¬ 
lic Gods ; but the Refleftions he has added to them 
are but few. Laftly, one of his learned Fellows (i), 
making Ufe of the fame Figures, undertook fome 
Years ago to give a compleat Treatife of the Religion 
of that People, which he publilhed in 1727, in two 
Volumes in Quarto ; and we may fay, that no Body 
before him entered fo fir into the Gallic Myfteries; 
but it were to be wifhed he had obferved more Order, 
and made fewer Repetitions. 

CHAP. I. 



I N order to give an exaft Idea of the Religion of 
this People, we are to confider it under two diffe¬ 
rent Periods of Time ; namely, before, and after the 
Conqueit of Julius C<efro\ when the Gauls began to 

have any Commerce with the Romans . Not but that 
they were known to the Greeks and Romans long be¬ 
fore that Prince carried die Seat of the War into the 
Heart of their Country, fince they once became Ma¬ 
kers of Rane itfelf, and on the other Side, had over¬ 
run and plundered Greece. But thofe fudden and 
tranfient Irruptions, inftead of having fettled any 
Commerce between thofe Nations, ferved only to 
make them be reckoned Barbarians, whofe Power 
could only one Day prove fatal to them; and the 
Gauls hardly ever dreamed, in thofe Irruptions, of 
informing themielves in die Religion of a People 
whom they only wanted to pillage, and enrich 
themfelves by plundering their Temples and Houfes. 
When Ceej&r , after a ten Years War, had at laftmade 
himfeif Matter of die Gauls , and that fine Country 
became a Roman Province, he made vaft Alterations 
in die Religion of that People, who adopted mofl: of 
the Roman Gods, and at length abandoned almoft all 
their own andent Ceremonies, to follow thofe of their 
Conquerors. 


(1) Don James Alania. 
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As Julius Ctffar had a long Time to be well, ac¬ 
quainted with their Country, where he remained fo 
many Years, ’tis from the Relation he gives of the 
Gallic War, and from fome other Latin Authors, we 
are to feek for the Hiftory of the antient Religion of 
the Gauls ; but, as has been already obferved, thofe 
Writers fay but little about it: They often contra- 
did: one another; and what is ftill more perplexing, 

they all fpeak of it according to their own Prejudices, 
and feem only to endeavour to identify the Gods of 
that antient People with thofe whom they themfelves 
adored. The Hiftorian Jofeplous even reproaches 
them for having fpoke of a Religion wherein they 
neither were nor could be well informed. For the 
Druids wrote nothing, contenting themfelves with 
charging their Memories, and afterwards that of their 
Probationers, with a prodigious Number of Verfes, 
containing their Theology, Verfes barbarous with 
refpeft to the Romans , which, to be fure, they hard¬ 
ly underftood, and probably would have had no great 
Value for, though they had underftood them : Add 
to this, that thefe fame Druids , concealed in the 
Hearts of the Woods, whence they feldorfl came a- 
broad, were far from being communicative : And in- 
ftead of revealing their Myfteries to Strangers, they 
kept them hid from the Gauls themfelves. 

However as Cafar, of all the Antients, has un¬ 
doubtedly given moft’Light into the Religion of this 
People, it will not be difagreeable to give here all that 
he delivers upon the Subjedk “ The Gauls^ fays he 
“ (i), are a veiy fuperftitious People. Thofe who are 
“ fick, or in any Danger, offer up Vi&ims, of make 
“ Vows fo to do, in performing whereof, they ufe 
“ the Miniftration of the Druids . Being perfuaded 
u that there is no Way to obtain from the Gods the 
“ Life of a Man, but by facrificing another in his 
“ Place: In the following Manner do they perform 
“ their publick Sacrifices. They falhion Ofier Boughs 
“ into Human Figures of a monftrous Bignefs, whofe 
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Cavity they fill up with living Men, whom they 
“ burn together. As they believe the Execution of 
<c Robbers and other Criminals to be well pleafing 
tc to the Gods, ? tis from among them they choofe 
u out their Victims, but when they fall fhort, they 
€c facrifice innocent Perfons. 35 

Of all their Gods, he to whom they pay the 
higheft Veneration, and of whom they have molt 
cc Statues, is Mercury , whom they take to be the In- 
“ ventorofall Arts, the Guide of Travellers, and he 
cc who gives moil Affiftance in carrying on Trade, 
cc and in acquiring Riches by Means thereof: To Mar- 
cc any they join other Gods, fuch as Apollo , Mars, 
ic Jupiter and Minerca, of whom they have much the 
ct lame Sentiments with other Nations. They be- 
“ lieve, for Example, that Apollo averts Difcafes •, 
u that Minerva was the Inventreis of Manufidures 
“ and other Arts \ that Jupiter has for his Lot the 
Empire of Heaven; that Mars makes War *, and 
“ therefore, when they go to Battle, they make a 
“ Vcw to offer to him the whole Spoil. — All the 
“ Gauls pretend to be defeended from Pluto , which 
“ they lay they learned from the Druids 
Gejdr is very far from having named all the Gods 
of the Gauls, as wefhall fee afterwards •, he has even 
omitted feme who are mentioned by other Hiftori- 
ans. The Religion of this People, as we are told by 
Clemens Alexandrians (i), was a Religion of Philofo- 
phers, like that of the Primitive Perfians \ which 
makes Pltnj fay (2), that notwithftanding the Di- 
fiance of Countries, and die Impofiibility of knowing 
one another, they praclifeu the fame Ceremonies fo 

exactly, that one would have faid they had communi¬ 
cated them to one another. 


In the firil Place, as tc the Origin of this Religion, 
Csfar and Tacitus contradict one another; the frit al¬ 
ledging it came from Britain, and the fecond, that 
the Gauls, in peopling that Wand, 'had introduced 
theirMylleries thither: And what would feem t?o 

make 
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make for Tacitus is, that in all Probability the Gauls 
were peopled before Britain , which may be under- 
flood in general of all Iflands, into which none would 
readily venture to pafs over, till the Continent was 
quite peopled. However, to reconcile thefe two Au¬ 
thors, we may fay that the Gauls indeed palling over 
into Britain , eftablifhed their Religion there 5 but that 
thofe Iflanders, who kept more at home than they, 
preferved it in all its Purity, while among the Gauls, 
who by their frequent Wars were led into Commerce 
with other Nations, it underwent fome Alteration. 
Accordingly we fee that in later Times, the Gallic 
Druids had a high Veneration for thofe of Britain , ■ 
and often fent thither their Pupils to be by them 
throughly inftrufted in their own Religion. 

But whether the Britons got their Religion from 
the Gauls , or whether thefe brought it into Britain, it 
will ftill remain a Queftion whence it was derived at 
firft ; and as this Point is very obfcure in itfelf, *tis 
no Wonder that we find fuch Diverfity among thofe 
who have confidered it. All are agreed however, 
that before the Conqueft of Cafar, the Difference be¬ 
tween it and that of the Greeks and Romans , was too 

wide to have been derived from them ; and the gene¬ 
rality are of Opinion, that it came from Egypt or 
Phoenicia. In fupport of this Sentiment, they alledge, 

1 > Some Kind of Refemblance they find between the 
Worfhip of the Egyptians and Phoenicians , and that of 
the Gauls , which fuppofes that they, as all the other 
Weftern Nations of Europe , had received it from thofe 
two People who trafficked, efpecially the former, on 
all the Gallic Coafts, as far as Cadiz , where fo many 
Footfleps of their antient Religion have been found, 
2. The Figures of Ifis, and fome other Egyptian Di¬ 
vinities, dug up from Time to Time in Gaul, fome 
of them even a few Years ago. 

Some modern Authors (Y) areperfuaded that this 
Religion came from no other Country, but was pecu- 
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Jiar to the Druids, and that they themfelves were the 
Founders of k. But to fupport this Allegation, it 
would be necefiary to prove that thofe who came to 
people this Country, were without Religion and with* 
out Worfhip, which is not very credible. For my 
Part, I am of Opinion that it was derived from the 
Afialics , but that it was propagated to Gaul from the 
North, The Celite, from whom our Gauls were de¬ 
fended, were extremely powerful, and poffefled moft 
Part of the North of Europe , whence they fprcad 
themfelves at laft Southward, and took Pofleflion of 
the Country which now wc inhabit. Their Empire, 
if indeed one might give that Name to a Domination 
fueh as that of the antient Cell*, extended from the 
Northern Parts of Afia Minor (a), to the Weftern 
Coafts of the Gauls: They might have learned their 
Religion from the Cappadocians and die Perjians , their 
Neighbours ; and the Refemblance wliich this actual¬ 
ly has to the other, led Pliny to fay, that the Diffe¬ 
rence was fo fmall, that, as has been already remark¬ 
ed, one would be apt to think it had been deriv¬ 
ed from thence, were it not that the Diftance and 
Impoffibility of Commerce between thofe two People 
itood in Oppofirion to this Notion. But this Diftance 
does not now ardays imply the fame Difficulty. The 
World in the Beginning, was reduced to one Family 
and one Belief; and all the WorJhips that have fpread 
fince, are but a Corruption of the true one. Men rer 
moved by Degrees to a Diftance from the Place of 
their Original, peopled the Earth, and in various 
Manners corrupted the Purity of Primitive Religion, 
Some came by Land towards the North, and under 
the Name of Scythians , Celtc?Scytbians r and CelU, 
peopled thofe vaft Countries that feparate us from Afia > 
others more adventrcus, braved the Dangers of the 
Ocean; and we have a hundred Proofs to evince 
that, firft the Phoenicians , and then the Carthaginians, 
penetrated fo the very Extremities of, the Weft, 

Hence, 
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Hence, no doubt, that Rcfemblance of Worihip and 
Religious Ceremonies between Nations, feparate by 
fo many Seas, and iuch a vaft Traft of Land. Hence, 
likewife, we can account for that Affinity which has 
been fo often traced between the Magi and the Druids:. 
For fince the Gauls and the Celt# had received their 

Religion from the Perftans , or at leaft from thePeople 
who lay near them upon the North, to whom they 
had communicated it, no Wonder that thofe Priefts, 
or, if you pleafe, thofe Philofophers, had fo much 
Refemblance to one another. They were both of 
them in high Repute in their own Country, and were 
confulted upon all important Occafions ; being the 
foie Minifters of Religion, all other Perfcns were pro¬ 
hibited from intermeddling with it. In fine, both of 
them led a very auftere and very retired Life. 

The Magi oppofed themfelves with all their Might 
to the Opinion which gave the Gods a human Ori-. 
ginal, and which divided them into male and female 
Deities *, juft fo it was with the Druids , efpecially in 
the Beginning. Both of them governed the State, 
and the King never failed to advife with them in all 
critical Conjunctures. Their Garb being the fame, 
namely white, at leaft in the Ceremonies of Religion, 
all Ornaments of Gold were prohibited to them, 

Being great Lovers of Juftice, they either adminifter- 
ed it themfelves, or took Infpeftion of their ConduCt 
who were vefted with that Office, The Immortality 
of the Soul was, both in Perfta and among the Gauls y 
an effential Article of Belief. Antiently neither 
the one nor the other had Temples nor Statues, and 
*tis thought that this Ufage was ftill kept up among 
the Gauls , even when C<efar conquered them, and that 
the Temples, whereof fome Remains are yet to be 
feen in ieveral Places, belong only to the fecond Pe- 
K riod of the Religion of the Gauls. Their only Tem¬ 
ples therefore at firft were the Woods and Forefts, 
as fhal! be faid in a Chapter by itfelf. The Perftans 
worlbipped the Fire as the Symbol of their firft Divi- 
pity $ the Gauls, as we are told by Polyhiftor cited by 

Solinusy 
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Solinus , preferred upon their Altars a perpetual Fire, 
and Mithras was a God equally revered by the one 
and by the other. 

The Perjians gave peculiar Worfhip to the Wa¬ 
ter, as has been faid in the fecond Volume; Hi- 
ftory informs us that the Gauls paid the fame Ho¬ 
nour to that Element, as we (hall fee afterwards. But 
what we have farther to add upon this Subject, in 
drawing the Parallel at greater Length between the 
Magi and the Druids , will, I prefume, fully convince 
the moft Sceptical, that the Gauls received their Re¬ 
ligion and Tenets from the North. 

5 Tis true, there were fome Rites wherein thofe 
two Nations were quite different from pne another; 
but not to repeat what has been faid elfewhere, that 
the Religion of the Perjians itfelf underwent feveral 
Alterations by Time, there is no Doubt but that 
fame Religion, by being propagated from the Celt<e 
into Countries fo remote from one another, would 
fuffer (till more confiderable ones. This antient Re¬ 
ligion of the Gauls was at firft of great Purity ; that 
People, efpecially the Druids , had muck more juft 
and fpiritual Apprehenfions of God than either the 
Greeks or Romans. Tacitus, Maximus Tyrius , and o- 
thers inform us, that die Druids were perfuaded that 
the fupreme Being was to be worihipped no lefs by 
the filent Veneration of the Heart, than by external 
Sacrifices. 


But that primitive Simplicity was not of long Du¬ 
ration, and the Gauls , even before their Subjection to 
the Romans , had altered their Religion lo far that it 
could not be known. The Druids themfelves, fo 
efteemed for their Wifdcm and Knowledge by all Na¬ 
tions that had heard of them, became devoted to Divi¬ 
nation, Magic, and all Sorts of Superftition ; and 
were there no more but the human Sacrifices which 
they offered to their Efus, Ten teles , and Saturn, as 
welearfrom Tacitus (i). Laffanti us (a), and Lv.ci- 
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an (a ) 9 a Praftice which was ftill fubfifting' in the 
Time of Dionyfius Halicarnaffcus, this fame would be 
fufficient to convince us that the Religion of that Peo¬ 
ple came Ihort at length of no other in Superftition 
and Cruelty. 

I reckon the fecond Period of the Gallic Religion, 
that which elapfed from the Conqueft of Julius C<e* 
far to the Eftablifhment of Chriftianity among the 
Gauls, Now in that Interval the fame Religion un¬ 
derwent feveral Alterations. Firft, it adopted moft 
of the Gods of their Conquerors, their Vulcan , Jupi¬ 
ter, Hercules, Gaft or , and Pollux. The Monument 
crefted in the Time of 'Tiberius , which we lhall (peak 
of afterwards, upon which the Names of thofe Gods 
are infcribed, as it proves this Truth, fo it (hews 
that it was not long after the Conqueft of Julius 
C<efar that thofe Gods were introduced into the Coun¬ 
try. In Ihort, they conformed themfelves almoft in 
every thing to the religious Rites of the Romans . 
They began to follow their Example in building 
Temples, Chapels, and in making Statues of the 
Gods. 

But to come to a particular Detail with refpe££ 
to the antient Religion of the Gauls , I believe I 
may affert that they had a purer Idea of their Gods 
than other Idolaters, fince they believed it impofli- 
ble to reprefent them under any Figure, or to con¬ 
fine their Majefty within Temples j and that they 
had preferred for the Exercife of their Religion foli- 
taiy and folemn Woods, whofe very Afpeft infpires 
with fomething of a religious Awe. 

I am perfuaded too that after the Example of 
the Pcrjians , from whom they had received a Part 
of their Tenets, they began with the Stars and Ele¬ 
ments as the foie Objefts of their Adoration. Acr 
cordingly, we lhall fee afterwards that they gave a 
particular Worlhip to the Sun, diftindt from that 


(a) Et quibus mmitis plcicaiur fangnhie diro 
Tcutates, borrembue fir is altaribus Efus. 
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of Apclh> that they paid Homage to the Moon* 

whom they plainly diftinguilhed from their Diana *, 
and that they likcwkc paid a religious Worihip to the 
Earth, whom they looked upon, like other idolatrous 
Nations, as the Mother of Gods and Men. 


The eternal Fire which they preferved in their 
Foreffe, which ferved them for Fire-Temples, and 
the Veneration which they had for ■ Mithras , fhew 
that they paid to that Element the fame Worihip 
with the Perftans. 

They had alfo a religious Regard for the Lakes 
and Marfhes, which they looked upon either as fo 
many Divinities, or at lead as the Places which they 
made Choice of for their Refiaence. They even 
gave thofe Lakes, as well as Trees, the Names of 
fome particular Divinities. The moft celebrated of 
thofe Lakes was that of 7 onhufe , into which they 
threw either in Specie, or in Bars and Ingots, the Gold 
and Silver which they had taken from their Enemy. 
There was alfo in the Gevaudan , at the Foot of a 
Mountain, a great Lhke confecrated to the Moon, 
‘under the Name of Elane , where, according to Gre¬ 
gory of fours, they affembled eveiy Year from the 
Neighbourhood, to throw in thither the Oblations 
that were made to the Goddefs. Strabo (i) again 
fpeaks of a famous Lake of the Gauls, which was call¬ 
ed the Lake of the two Ravens, becaufe there were 
two Fowls of that Kind that haunted them, of which 
they told a thoufand ridiculous Stories ; but this 
much is certain, that in Quarrels that happened, the 

two Parties repaired thither, and threw each a Cake 
to them: He whofe Cake the Ravens ate up, only nib¬ 
bling at the other, gained the Caufe. 

To the Worihip of the Lakes and Marfhes the 
Gauls joined that of the Rivers, Floods, and Foun¬ 
tains, which they believed to be fo many Divinities; 
and what has been laid in the IVth Vol. of the Ho¬ 
nours paid to the Water, belongs to this People at 
leaft as much as to any other. They facrificed to it 

like 
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like the other idolatrous Nations, threw Cloafhs and 
other things into the running Waters, and drowned 
in the Gulphs the Horfes which they had taken 
from their Enemies. *Tis needlefs to multiply here 
the Teftimonies of the Antients in Proof of this Pro- 
pofition : They are all unanimous as to this Article, 
and thofe fine Verfes are well known which Aufo- 
nius has made in Honour of the celebrated Fountain 
of BourdeauXy which was called Divona , or The Di¬ 
vine Fountain . 

As the Egyptians worlhipped the Nile, and the In¬ 
dians the Ganges , fo the Gauls had a greater Refpeft 
for the Rhine than for the other Rivers : From a 
Perfuafion that he animated them in Battle, they 
depended a great deal upon his Affiftance. 

But what was moft facred and revered in the Re¬ 
ligion of the Gauls , was the Woods and Forefts •, and 
the Oak was the Tree for which, of all others, they 
had the greateft Veneration, as we ihall fee in the 
following Chapter. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Temples of the Gauls. 

T HE Gauls in antient Times had no other Tem¬ 
ples but the Woods and Forefts, as we have 
now faid, nor other Statues of their Gods, nor other 
Altars but the Trees of thofe Woods: Their Woods 
were fo facred among them that it was not permit¬ 
ted to cut them down, nor to approach them but 
with a religious Awe, and only to adorn them with 
Flowers and Trophies, and hang upon them the Re¬ 
mains of theVidtims offered to the Gods whom they 
reprefented. It was not even allowable to make 
Ufe of certain Trees, even when they had fallen 
down through Decay, or by any other Accident. 
In a Word, the Forefts and Trees were their Tem¬ 
ples, their Altars, and the Statues of their Gods. It 
was in the middle of thofe Groves that they offer¬ 
ed Sacrifices, and kept all their religious Affemblies. 
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*Twas very late before they gave into the Ufage 
of other Pagan Nations as to this Article. Cafar 
accordingly fays nothing either of their Temples or 
of'the Statues of their Gods; we have an hundred 
other Proofs of this Truth, and the Faft is incon- 
teftable. However, fomc antient Hiftorians fpeak of 
the Temples of the Gauls , at the very Time of the 

Conqueft of Julius Cafar. Suetonius (1) fays, that 

Conqueror pillaged and facked thofe Temples which 
were full of Treafures *, Strabo , to cite no other, 
makes Mention likewife of the Temples and Ora¬ 
tories of the Gauls; but we may anfwer that thefe 
Authors fpeak the Language of their Nation, and 
according to their own Prejudices. 

The Gauls , ’tis true, had Places fet apart and efpe- 
cially confecrated to the Worlhip of their Gods; 
which were the Places where they performed their 
religious Ceremonies, offered Sacrifices, &c. But 
thofe Temples, if we will call diem fo, were not 
Edifices like thofe of the Greeks and Romans: They 
were the Woods and Groves; and at Tmloufe^ in par¬ 
ticular, it was the Banks of a Lake, confecrated by Re¬ 
ligion, that ferved for a Temple. Thefe were the 
Places where they laid up their Treafures. Thus the 
Author now quoted had Reafon in one Senfe to fay, 
that Cafor had pillaged their Temples; namely the 
Places that they ufedas fuch. disaccording to this 

Diftinftion we are to underftand what Strabo fays, 
that it was in their Temples the Gauls crucified the 
Men whom they offered up to their Gods, namely 
in thofe fame Forefts which ferved them for Tem¬ 
ples. For fuppofe Edifices ever fo fpacious, how 
would thofe Colofies of Ofier have entered into them, 
within which they lodged either the Criminals or 
Captives, and what Diforaer would have been there 
occafioned by the Fire that cor.fumed them? 

But further, nothing is fo celebrated in the Hiftory of 
the antient Gauls as the Woods of Chartres * i which 

were, 
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were, if I may ufe the Expreffion, the Metropolis of 
the Country, where they affembled from all Quarters, 
as well for the Ceremonies of Religion, as for Affairs 
of State, as fhall be faid at more Length in the Hifto- 
ry of the Druids ; and the Foreft which was near to 
Marseilles , where was the fecond College of thofe 
Priefts, and the moft frequented next to the Country 
of Chartres . 


f acitus (1), fpeaking of the Semnones , Celt* by Ori¬ 
ginal, who followed the fame Religion with the Gauls, 
confirms what has been now faid. “ Thofe People, 
“ fays he, have no other Temple but a Foreft, where 
u they difcharge all the Duties of Religion. No Bo- 
M dy enters into this Wood unlefs he brings with him 
“ a Chain, as a Badge of his Dependance, and of the 
“ fupreme Dominion which God has over him.” 

5 Twas not therefore till after the Romans had invad¬ 


ed Gaul , that they began to build Temples there, nor 
was the Ufe of them at firft general. They continued, 
notwithftanding thofe new Temples, to facrifice in the 
Forefts, and even to make ufe of Trees to reprefent 
the Gods; and this Uiage lafted a long Time, fincc 
Maximus lyrius fays the Statue of their Jupiter was no¬ 
thing elfe but a very tall Oak. 

This Worfhip paid to the Trees was very antient in 
this Nation, and confequently fo difficult to be abo- 
lifhed, that notwithftanding the Canons of feveral 
Councils, and the reiterated Admonitions of Prelates, 
who ufed all their Endeavours to fupprefs it, in 
Hill fubfifted in fome Province of Gaul , long after Chri- 
ftianity had triumphed over Idolatry, and fome Re¬ 
mains thereof were ftili to be feen in the Time of 


Charlemagne . Church-hiftory makes frequent Mention 
of the Trees which holy Pcrfons caufed to be cut 
down, becaufe they were ftili the Objedis of public 
Veneration; and it informs us in particular, that Sr. 
Seven's of Vienna made one be rooted up, which re- 
prefented an hundred of their Gods, as appeared from 
the Inicription they fee up in the Church that was built 
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in the Place where that Tree flood. But the Gauls 
were fo habituated at laft to the Manners and Cuftoms 
of their Conquerors, that they erected every where 
Temples in great Numbers, where were deposited the 
Statues which reprdented both the antient Gods of the 
Country, and thole of the Romans . The Antiquaries, 
and efpecially Montfancon , have given Figures of the 
Remains of feveral of thofe Temples, which may be 
feen in their Works: *Tis obferved, that ahnoft all of 
them are of a round Figure, or oftogonal, as if they 
had believed the Sovereigns of the World were only to 
be lodged in Places that refembled it in Figure. 

The Learned have carefully enquired whence came 
that Regard the Gauls had for Trees, and efpecially 
for the Gak, which they had in fo much Veneration, 
that it may be faid to have been both their Temple and 
their God ; and the Generality are perfuaded that it 
took its Rife from the Oak of Mamre , under which 
Jbrabam , as we read in the Book of Genefis , invoked 
the Name of the Lord. And indeed it cannot be de- 
nied that this Oak became very famous \ and it would 
be but loft Time to heap up Teftimonies to prove it. 
1 n after Times they kept a Fair there, where Mer¬ 
chants from feveral neighbouring Nations affembled, 
with a great Concourfe of People. This Oak, which 
the Farher of the Faithful conlecrated, having been fo 
well known, ftis probable, fay they, that the Colonies 
which came from Syria, and the other neighbouring 
Provinces, to people the Weft, preferved the Memo¬ 
ry of it, and made Choice of that Tree in the Places 
where they came to fettle, preferably to all others, to 
celebrate there the Myftcries of their Religion. In 
like Manner it cannot be difowned, fay they, that 
the Religion of the Gauls had, in its Beginnings at 
leaft, a great Deal of Affinity with that of the Jews. 
Poi-fhyry laid hold on this Affinity, and improved it 
as a Ground of Reproach againft the Chriftians, oppo- 
fingthe Antiquity of the Druids to the Novelty of the 
Chriftian Religion. Bat I believe it is in vain to feck 
for Myftery here. The Earth of old was quite cover- 
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ed with Woods *, and they who came and fettled in 
any uninhabited Country, clearing only fo much of it 
as was neceffary for fowing their Grain, were neceflP 
tftted to take the Woods and Forefts for celebrating 
theirMyfteries.Behdesjdark and folitary Places feem to 
infpire a Kind of facred Awe, which makes them more 
venerable. We may judge of the old World as of the 
new. Now, all Relations inform us that America was 
but one large Foreft; and the Savages, without know¬ 
ing any Thing of the Oak of Mature, performed id 
the Woods, and at the Roots of Trees, their religious 
Ceremonies. 

But not to infill on this, nothing is fo antient in the 
Pagan World, as this Refpeft for Woods and Fo¬ 
refts, which ferved for Temples to primitive Mortals; 
infomuch, that even when they began to build real 
ones, they feldom failed to plant Groves around them. 
Hence, no doubt, the Origin of thofe lacred Groves; 
Luci, fo univerfally. celebrated in Antiquity, and whole 
Ule continued io long. 

At the very Time that the whole Earth was full of 
Temples, to take this Word in its proper Signification; 
not only the Poets defigned them Hill by the Word 
Lucks , a Grove, but alfo the Hiftorians; and which k 
yet ftronger* the very Architects. Thus, Vitruvius 
fpeaking of the Proportions that ought to be obferved 

in Structures of the Tufcan Order , and giving for Ex¬ 
ample the Temple of Diana Amina, calls that Build¬ 
ing, Aricina neinori Diana, The Grove of Diana. 

As the Exercife of Religion was in the Hands of the 
Druids, ’tis neceflary to give fome Account of thefe 
Priefts lb famed in Antiquity. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Mihifters of Religion among the Gauls; 

and efbecialty of the Druids; 

% 

O UR antient Gauls had at firft, as has been laid; 

a great Deal of Religion *, and as the Druids 
treated it in a Manner grave and ferious; they had 
Yol. Ilf ihfpireti 
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infpired a vaft Veneration for it. Let us not there** 
fore exped to find in the Religion of this antient 
People, thofe ahfurd and impious Fables with which 
that of the Greeks and Romans was fluffed, far lels a 
Jafcivious Venus, an inceftuous Jupiter , and thofe im¬ 
pure My Aeries which profane Authors durft not even 
reveal. 

Tho 5 the Druids were the principal Minifters of the 
Religion of the Gauls, yet they were not the only ones, 
but there were different Degrees in their Hierarchy. 
The Antients reckon among thofe feveral Minifters the 
Barii, the Eubages *, the Vates , and the Druids. The 
latter were the Chief, and the others only Subalterns, 
who affifted them in their Mini fixation, and in every 
Thing were much inferior to them. The Bards, whofe 
Name in the Celtic Language imports, according to 
Feftus, a Soneteer, celebrated in Verfe the immortal 
Deeds of great Men, and commonly praifed them up. 

on mufical Inflruments. Their Verfes were in fuch 
high Efteem, that they were fufficient to immortalize 
the Memory of thofe whom they undertook to praife* 
and the Bards themfelves were fo efteemed, that if 
they prefented themfelves when two Armies were ready 
to engage, or tho 5 the Battle was even already begun, 
both Parties prefently laid down their Arms to hear¬ 
ken to what they had to propofe. Befides their ordi¬ 
nary Employment of celebrating the Praifes of their 
Heroes and Benefadors, they took upon them to 
cenfure the Adions of private Perfons, efpecially when 
their Condud did not correfpond to their Duty. 

The Sarronides inftruded the Youth, and inftilled 
into their Minds virtuous Sentiments. The Vates , or 
End ages, had the Care of the Sacrifices, and applied 

themfelves to the Contemplation of Nature; but thofe 
three Sorts of Minifters were in every Thing inferior, 
and fubjed to the Druids, who, in Procefs of Time, 
united in their Body almoft all the Fundions of the 

others, 

* Thought to be derived from the Perfian Word Bach , Safi Bus, 
whefe P. evince it W2S JcrzUari feria & fublimia Vaturee. Am- 
man. i y • 
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others, thofe efpecially that regarded Religion, leav¬ 
ing to them only the Care of other Things. The: 
Functions of the others now named ate but little 
known, and Diodorus Siculus even confounds the Saf- 
ronides with the Druids. But the latter Were fo far fu- 
perior to the others, that not only were they inverted 
by’ their Station with the Care of every Thing that 
concerned Religion, but they alfo had the abfolute 
Command of tfiofe fubaltern Minifters, who could not 
exetcife their Office but by their Permiffion, and were 
obliged to withdraw whenever they appeared; tinlefs 
they had Leave from them to flay. 

The Druids , whole Name is certainly derived froni 
the Celtic Word Deru , fignifying an Oak, which the 
Greeks call Spfic, were therefore among our antient Gauls 
the chief Miniftersof Religion. The Antientsdefign then! 
fometitiiefc by other Names, but fuch as always exprels 
their Functions. Thus Diodorus Siculus fpeaks of them 
at considerable Length under the Name of Sarronides ; 

6 tliers under that of Samothei \ and Diogenes Laerti¬ 
us (1), as alfo Saidas, informs us that they were alfo 
denominated Semnothei , a Name which defigned their 
Profeffion of worlliipping the Gods, and of being con- 
fecrated to their Service, as that of Sarronides alluded 
to the Oaks, near which they fpent their Lives (a). Iri 
fine, the Monuments dug up in the Cathedral of Pa¬ 
ris , to be mentioned afterwards, give them the Name 
of Senani , which Ihjall be explained in its own Place. 
Lhe Origin and Antiquity of the DRUIDS. 

I fhall not amufe myfelt long in examining into the 
Antiquity and Origin of the Druids. Thofe who 
have enquired moft narrowly into this Article, are 
forced to own that they have come at no Certainty 
about it; but muft content themfelves with Conjeftures. 
Shall we fay with feme Authors that the Druids were 
defended from the antient Indian Gymnofophifts ? But 
What Traces have we left in Hiftory of any Commerce 

0^2 betweeii 

(1) In Prttein, , 

(a ) See the Author of the Hiftory of the Gallic Religion* 
t. p. 175^ 
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between People fo remote from one another ? Were 
they Difciples of Pythagoras , whole Dodrine has lb 
much Affinity with that of thofe Gallic Priefts ? For, 

in fliort, it was in Italy , at Crotona , that Philofopher 
publilhed his Dodrines, and the Gauls are near enough 
to Italy for thofe Dodrines to h ave paffed to this Side 
of the Alps . But, 1. *Tis much more probable that 
Pythagoras himfelf had adopted feveral Opinions of the 
Druids . 2. ’Tis not true that the Dodrine of that 
Philofopher has fo much Affinity as is believed with 
* that of the Druids ; and as to the principal Article, 
that of Tranfmigration of Souls, which Pythagoras 
had fetched from Egypt, and which even in his Time 
was diffiifed over all the Indies , it does not appear, as 
we fhall fee by and by, that they had copied one ano¬ 
ther. 3. Tho* the Di fiance of the Gauls from Italy 
is not very confiderable, yet the Italians had little or no 
Commerce with the Gauls , whom they accounted Bar¬ 
barians, and only fought to defend their Fi on tiers a- 
gainft them. 

As I have already proved it to be very probable that 
the northern Celta , the Fathers of our Gauls , had de¬ 
rived a Part of their Dodrines from the Perfeans , or 
their Neighbours, fo we may prefume that the Druids 
had formed themfelves upon the Model of die Magi 5 
and to be hire they have a more remarkable Refem- 
blance to them than to all the other Philofbphers in the 
World. Accordingly feveral of the Antients were of 
this Opinion, without troubling themfelves to confi- 
der by what Way the Perfian Religion might have pe¬ 
netrated into the Extremity of the Weft. After all, 
die Origin of the Druids is loft in the Darknefs of 
Antiquity; and all that we can know, is, that the 
Greek Philofophers, Aiftotle , Sojton, and others before 
them, by whom they are mentioned, for they were 
known in the earliefl Ages, fpeak of them as of a 
wife Sort of People, very knowing in Matters of Re¬ 
ligion, and as confummate Philofophers in Specula¬ 
tion. So high a Notion had they of their Knowledge, 
that Cicero lays it was by them Mythology was invent- 
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ed, and confequently they ought to pafs for the 
Teachers of the Greeks and Ramans. 

But it will appear but too evident hereafter; for 

Truth obliges me to tell their Bad as well as their' 
Good, that all their Wifdom was but Folly, that they 
were addi&ed to Studies equally frivolous and pernici¬ 
ous, to Magic, to Divination, and to chiidilh and 
luperftitious Rites; and what made them pafs for the 
wifeft of Men, is, that Mankind commonly admire 
thofe who are moil dextrous at impofing upon them. 
Of their Manner of living, their Habit,their Authority ,&c. 

The Druids led a very reclufe and auftere Life, in 
Appearance at lead. Being fhut up in the Heart of 

the Woods, they came leldom abroad, but confined 
themfelves to their wild Recefies, where the whole Na¬ 
tion came to confult them. This auftere Life of theirs 
ftruck Julius Ceefar with Admiration, even Cafar who 
hardly admired any Thing but oftentatious Virtues; 
and he was ftruck with them to fuch a Degree, that he 
could not but efteem them. 

Tho’ the Druids formed feveral Colleges in Gaul, 
yet that of the Country of Chartres , as we have faid, 
was always accounted the moft confiderable, and the 
Head of that College was the High Prieft of the 
Gauls. It was in the Woods of this Country that the 
great Sacrifices were offered, and all the grand Cere¬ 
monies of Religion performed. There, in (hort, it 
was that the Grandees of the Country afiembled, and 
held the Convention of Eftates. 

Next to this College that of Marfeilles was the 
moft confiderable, and nothing is more celebrated 
than the Wood where their Druids afiembled. The 
Defcription given of it by Lucan, when he relates 
how Cafar ordered die Trees of it to be felled, in- 
fpires one with a Kind of religious Awe and Hor¬ 
ror (a). 

Tho’ the Druids, both old and young, had all one 
and the falne Spirit, it appears however from the Mo- 

(^.3 numents 

(a) See what has been laid on this Subjeft in the full VoL 

,B. 3' 0* 7*- 
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numents which reprefent them, that they had not all 
the fame Kind of Garb. Whether they were per¬ 
mitted to follow the Mode of the Province, or if the 
different Habits expreffed the different Degrees to which 
the Candidates arrived before they were Profeffed, is 
what I cannot determine. Only this much is certain, 
that after the Ceremony of Admifiion, for it was by 
receiving formal Admiffion from the Druids that the 
Novices became Profeffed, the Candidate laid down 
the fecular Habit, and put on that of a Druid y which 
confided in a Sort of Tunic that reached no farther 
than the Mid-leg. Further, this Habit, as well as the 
Robe that was under it, was open before, and the 
Candidate, before his Admittance, was obliged to 
throw it afide, left there Ihould be an Impofture in the 
Cafe, and the Priefthood, through Miftake, veiled in 

a Female. 

So great was their Authority, that no Affair of Im¬ 
portance was undertaken till they were confulted. They 
prefided in the Eftates, determined Peace or War as 
they pleafed, puniflieJ Delinquents, and their Power 
fometimes went the Length of depoling the Magi- 
fixates, and even the Kings, when they did not ob- 
ferve the Laws of the Country. They were the firft 
of the Nobility of whom the Commonwealth vvas com- 
pofed, and ali bowed before them. As they formed a 
Body diftributed thro 5 all the Provinces of the Gauls y 
by Means of their Colleges, fo they were entrufted with 
the Education of the Youth of firft Quality in the 
Kingdom. 

To them belonged the Right of creating an annual 
Magiftrate to govern in every City, fometimes even 
with the Name and Authority pf King, or Vergobret ; 
who could do nothing without them, not fo much as 
afiemble his Council: So that, flriftly fpeaking, it 
was they that actually reigned, and the Kings were 
but their Minifters, or rather Slaves. 

Juftice was adminiftred only by them. Umpires in all 
the Differences and In terefts of the Nation, they equal¬ 
ly decided public Affairs and thofe of private Per- 

fons. 
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fons, punifhed Crimes, and in Proceffes they adjudged 
a controverted Property to him whom they thought 
intitied to it: Thofe who refuled to yield to their De- 
cifion, were anathematized; they were interdicted from 
all Sacrifice, and accounted profane by the reft of the 
Nation, none daring fo much as to frequent their Com¬ 



pany. 

'Their Functions. 

The Druids had the Charge of the whole of Religion, 
which alfo gave them an unlimited Power. Thus Sa¬ 
crifices, Offerings, Prayers, public and private; the 
Privilege of predicting future Events, of confulting 
the Gods; of giving Refponfes in their Names; of 
knowing their Attributes, their Number of ftudying 
Nature; the Right of rejecting or eftablilhing - new 
Ceremonies; of feeing to the Obfervance of antient 
Laws; of making Additions to them according to 
Occurrences; of declaring War, and making Peace; 
of confirming or annulling the Election of Kings arid 
Vergolrds ; that is, thofe who in certain Provinces of 
Gaul were like thj Arcbtms of Athens, but only with 
an annual Power; all thefe were their Province. 

Add to this, that by their Station they had a Dif- 
penfation from going to War, and were exempt from 
all Sort of Tribute, which invited a great Number of 
Candidates, for all were capable of Admiffion into 
their Body, of whatever Rank or Profeflion •, and 
their Number would have increafed ftiil more, had it 
not been for the Severities of a long State of Proba¬ 
tion, and the Neceflity which the young Candidates , 
were under of learning that prodigious Number of 
Verfes, which contained their Maxims of Religion and 
political Government. 

In old Times the Gallic Women enjoyed a Part of 
thefe Prerogatives, and were ftiil in the Poffeftion of 
them when Annihal paffed through the Gauls, fince one 
of the Articles of the Treaty he made with that Peo¬ 
ple, bore, that if a Gaul had any Matter of Com¬ 
plaint againft a Carthaginian, the offended Party fhould 
lay his Complaint before the General, or the Magi¬ 
cs 4 ftrate 
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finite whom the Senate of Carthage had eftablilhed in 
Spain ; and that when a Gaul did any Injury to a Car¬ 
thaginian, the Caufe ftiould be brought before the Tri¬ 
bunal of die Gallic Women. In fucceeding Ages the 
Druids intirdy ufurped that Authority; but the precife 
Date of that Ufurpation is not known. 

< Th£ DoRrine and Science of the Druids. 

All the Maxims of the Druids tended to make Men 

wife and juft, religious and valiant. The fundamental 
Points of tiieir Doftrine were reduced to thefe three : 

* i 

To adore the Gods, to injure no Body, and to be 
brave and couragious. Pompomus Mela (i), fpeaking 
of their Philofophy, fays they profeffed to know the 
Form and Magnitude of the Earth, and in general of 
the whole Univerfe; as alfo the CourJe of the Stars, 
and their Revolutions; and that their retired Life in 
the Caves and Woods, where they had their Habita¬ 
tion, allowed diem full Time to meditate upon ail 
thefe Points. 

9 

’Tis not to be doubted but the Druids , and in ge¬ 
neral the Gauls, believed the Immortality of the Soul; 
and it was this Perfuafion made them rufli upon Death, 
as a fure Means of attaining a more happy Life. 5 Tis 
true they made a great Diftinftion between thofe who 
died a natural Death in the midft of their Friends 
and Relations, and thofe who facrificed their JJves in 
the Service of their Country. The firft were filently 
interred, without any Encomiums, or fuch Funeral 
Songs as were com poled in Praife of the Dead : As 
for others, on the contrary, who had lacrificed them- 
felves to the common Jntereft, they were believed to 
furvive their Bodies, and to be gone to enjoy eternal 
Felicity in the Man Sons of the Gods. In fhort, it 
s only for them that the Priefts durft raife Tombs, 
and compoie Epitaphs. But we are not to conclude 

from thence, that they did not believe the firmer to 

^ 1*4 # J • 1 

be immortal. The Doftrine of the Immortality of 
die Soul is net to be believed by Halves, and there are 

L ■ '• : 9 ‘ ' * • * * ** ^ ; ■ .. *• 
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few Philofophers who taught it more clearly than the 


Druids . 

The Reafon of their putting fo much Honour up¬ 
on Warriors, was owing to the Genius of that valiant 
Nation, and to the Value they had for thofe who fol¬ 
lowed the Profefiion of Arms. The'others, accord¬ 
ing to them, having nothing that merited their E- 
ftee'm, feemed to die altogether * that is, they left no 

Memorial of themfelves. Strabo however informs us, 
that the Druids taught that all Things were one Day 
to be deftroyed by Fire and Water. 

This, according to fome Authors, was the Doftrine 
of the Metempfychofis ; but as Cafir, Diodorus , £«- 
can , Valerius Maximus^ and fome others, alledge that 
the Druids believed it, and taught it to their Difci- 
pies, I am more inclined to be fwayed by thofe Au¬ 
thors, who had better Opportunity than we to be in¬ 
formed in the Sentiments of thofe Gallic Priefts, efpe- 
cially the firft who dwelt fo long among them, than 
by the Arguments of modern Writers, who don’t ap¬ 
pear fo convincing as they pretend. 

I am fully perfuaded, in the firft Place, that it was 
not from Pythagoras , and far lefs from his Difciples, 
that the Druids had learned this Doftrine, (which 
was known long before him in Egypt^ and in almoft 
the whole Eaft) fince they taught it in the Gauls Jong 
before the Birth of that Philofopher; but *tis not the 
lefs true that it was a Part of theirs, tho* perhaps 
with fome Variations: For how many Forms and 
Shapes did this Doftrine affume ? The ftrongeft Ar¬ 
gument of thofe Authors, is, that the Antients, ex¬ 
cept thofe whom I have named, take no Notice of it; 
but befides that they fpeak of the Druids very Super¬ 
ficially, were they as well informed in what concern¬ 
ed them, as Gafar, not to mention others5 befides, do 
thofe Authors fay any Thing that deftroys what the 
others relate to us on this Subjeft ? 5 Tis true, they 
tell us, efpecially Pomponius Mela (1), that the Gauls> 
\n burying their Dead, or the Afhes of thofe whom 
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they burnt, put into their Tombs their Moveables, 
their Accounts, and the Bills of Money which they 
had lent, to ferve them in the other World \ that they 
even wrote Letters to their dead Friends; Cuftoms, 
lay they, which they never would have obferved, had 
they not been perfuaded that their Souls paffed into 
new Bodies. But is it not well known, that the Par- 
tizansof the Doftrine of the Mete-npjychofis taught that 
it was not always immediately after Death that the Soul 
was introduced into a new Body; that it firft went to 
Hell to expiate its Faults; that from thence it often 
pafied into the Ely fan Fields , where, after fome Stay, 
as to the Duration whereof they varied a great Deal, 
it drunk of the Water of Lethe , which obliterated the 
Memory of all that had paffed, and then it returned 
into this World to inhabit a new Body, more or lefs 
honourable, according to the Merit of its Aftions. 
Nothing is more celebrated among; the Antients than 

O D 

thofe Expiations, whereof Virgil, as has been faid, in 
Ipeaking of the infernal Regions (i), fixes the Time 

to a thoufand Years. *Twas therefore to be of Ufe to 

% 

them in this Interval, that the Gauls put Cloaths, Move¬ 
ables, and Bills, into the Tombs of their Dead, and 
Letters, which they had full Time to deliver to thofe 
to whom they were addreffed. 

What Valerius Maximus fays, that the Gauls fre¬ 
quently lent Money to be payed in the other World, 
makes as little againft the Belief of Tranfmigration ; 
to this we may apply the fame Anfwer, and fay, that 
in that Cafe the Money would ferve the Lender a- 
gainft the Time of his Expiation *, that negative Proofs 
and Inferences, however they may appear neceffary, 
are weak againft the pofitiye Proofs of contemporary 
Authors of good Credit. 

Such were the Sciences and Doftrines which the 
Druids endeavoured to inculcate upon their Candidates, 
whole Time of Probation was very long. When any 
of thofe Candidates had a more happy Genius for Spe¬ 
culative Sciences than their Companions, the Mafters 

fent 
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fent them into Great Britain, for their Improvement 
and further Advances: For the Druids of that I (land 
were accounted the moft accomplifhed of all; whether 
it was that their being lefs taken up than the Gauls , 
gave them more Time to Study, or for the Reafons 
we have given above. Notwithstanding this Diftinc- 
tion, they maintained regular Correfpondence together, 
and confulted one another upon all important Emer¬ 


gencies. 

As the Druids wrote nothing, and all their Know¬ 
ledge was digefted into Verfes, they obliged their Nor 
vices to learn them by Heart, and thefe Verfes were 
fo numerous, that fometimes fifteen or twenty Years 
were necefiary to learn them. Julius Cafar, who re¬ 
lates this Fad, gives two Reafons for it: The firft 
is, that the Doctrine of the Druids, might not be 
known to any, and that it might appear the more my- 
fterious •, the lecond is, that the young People who 
were obliged to learn thofe Verfes, might be the more 
careful to improve their Memory. 

•Their Superjiitions. 

Befides the Study of Religion and Philofophy, the 
Druids alfo applied themfelves to Medicine; but they 
owed all their Reputation in this to the Notion Peo¬ 
ple had of their knowing perfectly the Influence of 
the Stars, and that they had Infight into Futurity : 
For as every Thing in Man has a Mixture of Good 
and Evil, fo thofe Sages who were fo much reverenced, 
addided themfelves to Aftrology, Divination, and 
Magic ; Sciences fo much to the Tafte of the People, 
that though always deluded, yet they never recover 
from their Prejudices. The Druids, *tis true, made 
fome Ufe of Botany; but they mixed with it fo many 
fuperftitious Rites, that it is eafy to fee they were no 
great Proficients therein. And indeed what Notion are 
we to have of the Knowledge of thofe pretended Sages, 
when we confider what Pliny tells'us (i), that they 
taught, and accordingly they pra&ifed, that in order 
to gather the Plant called Selago , which is thought to 

be 
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be the Black Hellebore , a Knife was not to be ufed, 
and thac it was to be plucked up with the right Hand, 
which was to be covered with a Part of the Robe, then 
to be conveyed fecredy into the lefc Hand, as if it had 
been ftole; and laftly, that a neceffary Preparation for 
it was, to be clad in white, to be bare-footed, and 
to offer before-hand a Sacrifice of Bread and Wine. 

As the Druids were efpecially conceited of the pre¬ 
tended Virtues of Veroehi, that Plant fo much in ufe in 
magical Operations; we find they never gathered or em¬ 
ployed it without mixing with it many fuperftitious 
Rites. In the firft Place they faid (1), it was to be ga¬ 
thered at the Riling of the Dog-Star,and that at break of 
Day, before the Sun was up, and after offering an expia¬ 
tory Sacrifice to the Earth, wherein Fruits and Honey 
were employed. And then what Virtue did they not 
afcribe to that Plant? By rubbing themfelves with it 
they obtained every Thing they defired ; it banifhed 
Fevers, cured all Sorts of Maladies, and which is more, 
reconciled the Hearts of thofe that were at Enmity ; 
in fine, being fprinkled by way of Afperfion upon 
their Guefts, it had Virtue to make thofe who were 
touched with it more gay and better pleafed than the 
reft; as if the bare Perfuafion of the Influence of the 
Plant had not been fufficient to produce fuch an Effeft. 

We may alfo reckon among the Superftitions of the 
Druids , the Opinion they maintained, that at the Death 
of great Men there always happened fome confider- 
able Change in Nature, and that their Souls hardly 
ever failed to raife Storms, extraordinary Winds and 
Tempefts; that they pmduced the dreadful Noife 
of Thunder, the menacing Flafbes of Lightning, and 
•fiery Meteors that infefted the Air, and caufed epide¬ 
mical Diftempers. Plutarch, in his Treatife of the 
Cefiation of Oracles, makes them reafon on this Sub-- 
jsft in a Way that will convince but few. The Soul 
of great Men, fay they, is as a Candle, which while 

it bums produces only good Effefts, but being extin-. 

guifhed raifes an offenfive Smell. Were there any 

Truth 
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Truth in this Reafoning, the Souk of the Wicked 

ought to occafion the greateft Evils. 

’Tis true, and we ought to obferve it by the way, 

that fometimes great Men have been flattered with 
the Notion, that Nature went out of its ordinary 
Courfe to do them Honour; and they have not been 
• all fo rational as Cardinal Mazarin, who being told 
that the Comet which appeared fome Days before his 
Death was undoubtedly a happy Prognoftic for him,faid 
in a laughing Way, “ The Comet did him a great 
“ deal of Honour.” We might alio rank among their 
Superftitions what they affedted to think as to thole 
miferable Vidtims which they offered up to their Gods, 
did I not reckon this rather an Effect of their Policy 
than Perluafion. They made them believe that this 
Sacrifice had a purifying Virtue, to diveft them of »J 1 
that was mortal in their Natures, and to raife them to 
a Conformity with the Gods. 

Another Superftition of thofe pretended Sages, re¬ 
gards the Egg which they called Anguinum , produced, 
as they fay, from the Slime of Serpents, which in 
great Numbers meet together for Copulation at a cer¬ 
tain Seafon of the Year. So foon as this Egg was 
formed, the Druids gave out that upon the Hiding 
of the Serpents, it rofe up into the Air, and that, in 
order to prefcrve its Virtue, it was neceflary to catch 
it before it fell again to the Ground, then mount on 
Horfeback and get away as fall as poflible, becaule 
the Serpents, jealous of their Produftion, would be fure 
to purfue the Perfon who carried it off, till fome River 

flopped their Purfuit. 

When any one was fo happy as to get one of thefe 

Eggs, and catch it in the Air on a certain Day of the 
Moon, an Experiment was made with it by throw¬ 
ing it into Water, incompaffed with a fmall Circle 
of Gold •, and in order to be reckoned genuine, it was 
to fwim upon the Surface. 

If the Experiment fucceeded, which probably never 

failed by fome fecret Means or other we know not, 

the Druids, prefent at this Ceremony, declared, that it 

had 
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had the Virtue of making a Perlbn gain his Caufe in 
all Pleas he might have, and that by its Means he 
would obtain free Accefs to the King. Pliny ( 1), who 
afierts what will ealily find Credit, that this whole 
Management was but a Piece of vain Superftition, 
informs us that the Emperor Claudius put to Death a 
Roman Knight in Daupbiny , merely upon Account of, 
his carrying in his Boiom one of thoie Eggs, with a 
View to gain a Procels which he had depending. 

The Ceremony of catching this myfterious Egg k 
thought to be reprefented Upon the Monuments dug 
up in the Cathedral of Paris , which we fhall examine 
afterwards: This at lead is certain that it occurs uport 
a Tomb, a Print whereof is given by Monlfaucon (2), 
upon which you fee two Serpents, one of them hold¬ 
ing an Egg in its Mouth, which the other fafhions 
with its Slime. 

The Druids were alfo very much addicted to Magic, 
and to all the Delufions that accompany it: They 
were willing to have it believed that it was in their 
Power to transform themfelves into different Figures,* 
to walk through die Air when they had a mind, and 
to perform all the ridiculous Things which the moft 
expert Magicians pretend to. But of all their Super- 
ftirions, the moft cruel was that which led them to fa- 
crifice human Vidims to fome of their Gods ; a bar¬ 
barous Cuftom which Lifted a long Time among them, 
and was with great Difficulty aboliffied. 

In vain have fome Authors alledged that we are 
impofed upon as to this Article, and that the Romans 
themfelves were deceived, taking for real Sacrifices the 
Death that was inflicted upon Criminals. But nothing 
is more certain than what I here advance i All Anti- 
quity gives Teftimony to it, and it would be fuper- 
ftitious to heap up Authorities to prove it. In vain 
did the Roman Emperors endeavour by bloody Edids, 
to banifh fo barbarous a Cuftom ; it ftill continued, at 
leaft in fome Provinces of the Gauls, until the en¬ 
tire Deftrudion of Druidifm . 


(1) Loc. cit. {2) Ant. Tom. 2, 
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The Ceremony of the Miffeltoe of Oak. 

Of all the Ceremonies that were performed by the 
J)ruids 9 the moft folemn was that of gathering the 
Miffeltoe, which they believed the Gods had brought 
down from Heaven for the Felicity of Men (a). The 
Miffeltoe, which the Latins call Vifcum, is a parafuical 
Plant, which is not produced by the Tree to which 
it adheres *, Quod non • fua feminat arbos, as it is in 
Virgil, who has given a fine Ddcription of it, compar¬ 
ing it to the Golden Bough (b). 

As when bleak Winter binds the frozen Skies, 

Pujtid from the Oak her foreign Honours * rife ; 

Lhe lofty Trunk th’adopted Branches crown, 

Grac’d with a yellow Offspring not her own: 

So with bright Beams , all beauteous to behold. 

Glow’d on the dujky Trees the blooming Gold *, 

The blooming Gold , by e’ery Breath inclin’d. 

Flam’d as it wav’d, and tinckled in the Wind. 

Pitt’s JEn. VI. 290. 

This Plant, which is not to be found upon the Sur¬ 
face of the Earth, grows upon Oaks, upon Apple-trees, 
Pear-trees, Plum-trees, the Beech-tree, and others: 
’Tis commonly thought that the Thrufhes, which are 
greedy of the Miffeltoe Seed, after eating of it to Ex- 
cefs, throw out fome of it upon the Trees which 
they frequent, and that this Seed, being fit and vifeous, 
takes Root there, and puts forth a Tuft green and 
yellowifh, which rifes to no great Height, but does a 

a great deal of Harm to the Trees upon which it in¬ 
grafts itfelf. The Fruits of this Shrub are oval Ber¬ 
ries, fofr, fat, and covered with a very delicate Mem¬ 
brane of a Silver Colour, which contains a vifeous 
Subftance. For this Miffeltoe, efpecially when it grows 
upon the Oak, the Druids had an infinite Value ; and 

as 

(a) Pliny, 1 . 16. c. 44. gives a full Defcription of this Cere¬ 
mony, much the fame with what we have here. 

(b) Quale folet Jyl-vis brumali frgore vifairn, 

Fronde virere nova, quod non fua feminat arbos , 

Et erocco fain ter eta circumdare ran; os. 2 E n. 1 . 6. 

* The Miffeltoe , 
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as they had a fmall Skill in Botany, they undoubt* 

edly knew that* it was a Ipecific againft the Epilepfy, 
and that it is alfo of Ufe in the Apoplexy and Vertigos; 
They alfo extrafted from it a Water which they reckon¬ 
ed a fovereign Remedy againft all Sorts of Maladies. 
But as Superftition entered into.all the Praftices of thofe 
Priefts, (for there had been nothing extraordinary in 
employing a medicinal Plant) at firft they had no Va¬ 
lue for any but, that which grows upon the Oak, be¬ 
lieving as Pliny fays (i), that God had made a particn* 
jar Choice of this Tree to bear that Plant.' They 
therefore fought after it with great Affiduity in the 
Forefts which they inhabited ; and as it was then pro¬ 
bably lefe common upon Oak than it is now, they 
bleffed themfelves, when after jmmenfe Labour they 
had the good Luck to meet with fome* Plants of it, 
as if they had really found a Treafure. However, the 
Time of gathering it was not indifferent, it was in the 
Month of December alone, which among them was a 
holy Month, and on the fixth Day of the Moon* that 
it was allowable to pluck it. 

. They affembled therefore for this Ceremony* which 
was performed with vaft Parade, and marched in Pro- 
ceffion to the Place where this precious Plant had been 
difcovered. The Soothfayers went fbremoft, finging 
Hymns and Songs in Honour of the Gods. Next 
came a Herald, with a Rod in his Hand, who was fol¬ 
lowed by three Druids , bearing the Things necefiary 
for the Sacrifice. Laft of all, appeared the Chief of 
thole Priefts cloathed in a white Robe, and followed 
by a Crowd of People. When they were come up to 
the Place appointed, the Chief-of the Druids got up 
upon the Oak, and cut the MjjeUoe with agolden Sic¬ 
kle. The Druids received it with great Reverence in¬ 
to the Sarum , or a white Caffock. Then followed the 

o * 

Sacrifice of two white Bulls, to which lucceeded a 
Feaft, and Prayers were put up to the Gods, as Pliny 
tells us, to make this Plant a Mean of communicating 
ProfDerity to thofe who lhould partake of it. On the 

firft 


(i) Loc. tit- 
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firft Day of the Year, after having bleffed and confe- 
crated the Miffeltoe , they diftributed it to the People,. 
promifing and wifliing them a happy Year. The 
Form made Ufe of for that Purpofe, has been very 
long preferved by thefe Words, The New Tear toMif- 
feltde: 

As nothing is more difficult to root out than Cu- 
ftoms founded on Superftition, they have ftill the 
famb Cry in Picardy, adding Plant, Plant , when they 
wifh for a plenteous and fruitful Year. In Burgundy 
and other Provinces* the Children, that have a Cu- 
ftoiri on the firft Day of the Year of afking their New 
Year’s Gift, make Ufe of the lame Cry. There was 
even eftablifhed in feveral Places, a Queft* or Kind of 
Begging on the firft Day of the Year, where they 
made Ufe of the fame Phrafe* ’The New Tear to Mijjel - 
toe\ ; in afking People to give Alms. • 

Though Pliny gives a pretty full Account of this 
Ceremony, yet he has faid nothing of the Place where 
it was performed ; but the Author of the Hiitory of 
the Religion of the Gauls is of Opinion, that it was 
in the Country of Chartres : x mo, Eecaufe, according 

to the Naturalift now quoted,- it was performed dur- 

ing the Affembly of the Eftates General •, now S tis 
known, that this is the Country where thofc Meet¬ 
ings were held, and that once a Year, 2J0* Becaufe 
the Ceremony in queftion having been the molt fo- 
lemn of all* \tis very probable that it was performed 
in the great College which was at Chartres . %tio, As 
C<efar obferves that the Gauls repaired thither with a 
vaft Concourfe at that Time, fo ’tis probable that they 
improved that Conjuncture, to make thofe who were 
then upon the Place* Partakers of the moft facred of 
their Ceremonies. 

• * 

As to what remains, I know not what was the Foun¬ 
dation of the religious Refpeft which the Druids had 
for the Number Six ; but *tis certain that they prefer* 
red it to all others. *Twas on the fixth Day of the 
Moon that they performed their principal Ads of Re¬ 
ligion *, that they begun the Year ; they went fix of 

Vox., Ill, R them 

* 
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them in Number to gather the Mjjeltoe ; and among 
the Monuments now extant, we often find the fame 
Number of them. 

5 The Maxims of the Druids. 

The Dniids not writing any Thing, as has been 
faid. Tradition has preferred to us few or none of the 
many Maxims contained in that vaft Number of Verfes 
which they made their Pupils learn ; however, Gollut 

(1) has collected for us fome, which I fhall quote from 
him, without laying more Strefs upon them than they 

deferve, being perfuaded that they have been only 

taken from the Accounts we have of their Doftrine 

# 

in Antiquity. 

The firft Maxim. ,c fis necejfary to he taught in the 
Groves by the J<acred Priefts. 

2. The Mifieltoe ought to be gathered with great Re - 
fpccf , and if poffibk^ at the fixth Moon\ a Golden Sickle 
is to be ufed for that Purpofe. 

3. Every Thing that is born, derives its Origin from 
Hcave?i. 

4. The Secret of Sciences is not to be committed to 
Writing , but to the Memory. 

5. Great Care mull be taken of the Education of Chil - 
dr a:. 

6 . The Mifieltoe beat to Powder , makes Women fruit - 
fu? 

7. The Difcbedienl ought to be removed from Sacrifices. 

8. Souls are immortal. 

9. Sails pafs into other Bodies after the Death of 
ihofe which they have animated. 

J + 

10. If the Worldperijhesy it will be by Fire or Water . 

11. On extraordinary Occajions , a Man muft be facri- 
fi:cd. According as the Body falls, or according as it 
myces when fallen ; according as the Blood flows , or ac¬ 
cording to the Opening of the Wound , fhall future Events 
be predicted. 

1 2. The Prifon 1 rs of War are to he flain upon the Al- 

tarsy 

[ 1) Mem. of Franche Comte. 
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tars, or to be Jhut up within Apartments of OJter , to be 
burnt alive to the Honour of the Gods. 

13. Foreign Commerce ?nufi not be permitted. 

14. He 1 who comes laft to the AJfembly of the Eftates , 
is to be punijhed with Death. 

15. Children are to be educated to the Age of fourteen 
Tears , at a Difiance from their Fathers and Mothers. 

16. Money lent in this Worlds Jhall be repaid to Cre¬ 
ditors in the next. 


17. There is another Worlds and they who kill them* 
felves to accompany their Friends thither , fhall live there 
with them. 


• 18. The Letters given to the Dying , or thrown into the 
Funeral Pile of the Dead , are faithfully delivered in 
the other World. 


19. The Moon cures all, as her Name in Celtic im* 
plies. 

2 0. Let the Difobedient be cafi out ; let them have no 
Juftice done them \ let them be received into no Company, 
nor admitted into any Office. 

21. All Heads of Families are Kings in their own 

Houfes : They have Power of Life and Death over their 
Wives , their Children and Slaves . 


CHAP, IV. 

Of the DruidelTes. . 

T HOSfe who have read Cafaf s Commentaries, 
Tacitus y and fome others of the Antients* know 
what Regard the Germans and Gauls had for their 
Wives. Thofe of the Druids efpecially, fhared the 
Authority with their Husbands, though with fome 
Dependance i and intermeddled, like them, not only 
in Political Affairs, but alfo in thofe of Religion. As 
there were in the Gauls, even from the Time of the 
Conqueft of the Romans, Temples into , which all 
Men were denied Accefs, in them the Druidejjes pre¬ 
sided, and regulated all that belonged to the Sacri¬ 
fices, and other Ceremonies of Religion: Ail this, 

R a how- 
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however, is to be underftood* Regard being had to 
‘ different Times. 

We may diftinguiih three Sorts of Drutdejfes : The 
firft lived in Celibacy, as thofe of the Hand of Sain * 
others, though married (i), dwelt regularly in the 
Temples which they ferved, except one Day of the 
Year, when they were permitted to have an Interview 
with their Hufbands. Laftly, the Drutdejfes of the 
third Order lived conftantly with their Huibands, 
and took Care of the private Affairs of their Fa- 

miIy - , 

We may divide them again into two Claffes: In 
the firft were the Priefteffes, while thofe who were but 
Minifters under the Orders of the firft, compofed the 
fecond. 

As nothing gives more Reputation than the pre¬ 
tended Knowledge of Futurity, fo we may judge of 
that of thofe Priefteffes, who were believed to be pof- 
feffed of that Gift in an eminent Degree (2). Accord¬ 
ingly this Reputation was not confined within the 

Gauls: It was alfo difiufed through foreign Countries. 
People came from all Quarters to confult them with 
great Confidence, and their Decifions were reckoned 

Oracles. The Emperors themfelves (3), when they 
were Mafters of the Gauls y did not difdain to confult 
them; and tho’ ’tis certain that they were not the on¬ 
ly ones, Hiftory however informs us only of their 
Coniultations, as if thofe of private Perfons had not 
deferved to be tranfmitted’ down to Pofterity. 

True it is, as has been faid in the preceeding Chap-r 
ter, the Druids took upon them the fame Profelfion ; 
but whether their Wives were more expert in it, that 
is, knew better how to deceive, they had abandoned 
it almoft wholly to them. 

I may add, that the Druidejfes were eftablifhed in 
almoft ail the Hands that are upon the Gallic Coafts, 
and upon thofe that lie near England - 9 yet fo, that 

in 

(1) See Don James Martin, tom. 1. p. 206. (2) See Tacitus, 

L4. Dion. &c. (3) Lamprid. Vopifcus, C2Y. 
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in thofe where Druid r were, there were no Druidfjfe r, 
and thefe again poflefied the others. 

Further, all thofe Iflands were confecrated to fome 
particular Divinity, whofe Name they bore. The 
Minifters of either Sex performed there the fame 
Funftions as in the reft of Gaul *Tis thought too, 
that they applied themfelves more particularly there 
than elfewhere to Magical Operations; and it was 
an Opinion fpread through all the Gauls , that they, 
as Matters of the "Winds, raifed Storms and Tem- 
pefts when they had a Mind. 

I faid before, that only fuch Prediftions of the 
Druideffes have been preferved as were addrefled to 
the Emperors. I fhall give here three or four pret¬ 
ty remarkable ones. Alexander Severn fetting out on 
that Expedition, which was the laft of his Life, one 
of his Prieftefles came up to him, and faid : My Lord, 

donH hope for Vittory , and be on your Guard againft your 
own Soldiers. Accordingly that Prince was aflafiinated 
in that fame Campaign. 

The Emperor Aurelian intending to confuk fome 
of them, to know if the Empire would be long in his 
Family, they anfwered him Amply, that the Family 
of Claudius was to be one Day the moft ijluftrious 5 
and indeed that of Aurelian did not fubfift long. 

Dioclefian, when he was but an Officer in the Gauls, 
was amufinghimfelf one Day in calling up.his Ac¬ 
counts, when his Hoftefs, who was a famous Druidefs, 
thus addrefled him, In "Truth , Sir, you are too covetous . 
Well, replied Dioclefm , I fhall be liberal when I come to * 
be Emperor. You fhall be fo , anfwered the Hoftefs ha- 
ftily, when you have Jlain a Boar{ 1), cum Aprum occi- 
deris. Diocleftan , ftruck with this Anfwer, applied 
himfelf from that Time a great deal to the Killing of 
thofe Animals, without arriving, however, at the 
Empire; but at laft, bethinking himfelf that the equi¬ 
vocal Latin Word Aper, which fignilies a Boar, might 
refer to Aper , Numerian's Father-in-law, he put him 
to Death, and fo became Emperor. 

R 3 In 

(1) Vopifcusin Numer. 

* 
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In fine, to conclude what relates to thofe Minifters 
of the Religion of the Gauls, S tis proper briefly to exa¬ 
mine at what Time they were aboliflied. Suetonius 
(1), Aurelius Viol or, and Seneca, maintain that it was 
tinder the Empire of Claudius, which is abfolutely 
falfe, fince we find they ftill fubfifted a long Time af 7 
ter ; and 5 tis probable that they mean only the Human 
Sacrifices, from the Ufe whereof they were abfolutely 
prohibited by that Emperor, and this is the moft natu¬ 
ral Senfe can be put upon the Words of the former of 
thefe three Authors (a). 

Tiberius had pafled a Decree againfl them, but it 
was no better executed than that of Auguftus had been. 
Adrian too made an Edict to abolifh the Human Sa¬ 
crifices that were offered up to Mithras and Jupiter , 
but this Edict had no more Relation to the Druids 
than to the other Priefts of the Empire. The Druids 
were ftill fubfifting in the Time of Eufebius of Cefarea , 
who reproaches the Gauls with thefe Sacrifices of theirs, 
as a!fo in the Time of Aufcnius, who praifes fome of 
them who were his Contemporaries. Laftly, there 
were of them ftill remaining, at leaftin the Country 
of Chartres, to the middle of the fifth Century ; and 
*tis probable that their Order was not quite aboliflied 
till Chriftianity had triumphed fully in the Gauls over 
the Superftition of the Pagan World, which happened 
but late, atleaft in fome Provinces. 


CHAP. V. 

. * 

Of fome Gallic Superfluous. 

T HE abolifliing of the Druids did net draw after 

it that of the Superftitions which they had dif- 

fukd through all Gaul: They had taken fo deep 

Root there, that the Introduction of Chriftiapity itfelf 

was net able to ftop the deteftable Practice. That of 

the firft of January, which confifted in covering them- 

felves with the Skins of feveral Animals, and in run- 
. ' - - ' 


(1) In Claudio. 


mng 


(a) Drmdaram Religionem apud G2II05 dims immarftatis, & 
toEua rivibas fub Auguito mterdicbii', penitus afeoievit. Suet . ibid. 
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ning thus through the Streets, Med to the feventh 
Century of the Chriftian iEra, in fpight of all the 
Efforts of the Bilhops, the Prohibitions of the Fathers, 
and the Canons of Councils, which tended to abolifh 
them. This abominable Rite, at leaft in its Begin¬ 
nings, is what was called Cervoles and Vetula (a). 
There, to theDifgrace of Nature, you might have 
feen People transform themfelves into Beafts, coun¬ 
terfeit in their mad Rambles the Stag, the Fawn, the 
Deer, and other Animals. But in vain was it to re¬ 
monstrate againft that Ufage, they ftill went on in their 
ufual Way, and with much ado were thofe ridiculous 
Mafquerades at length abolifhed. 

The Worlhip of fome Divinities that were peculiar, 
and dearer than others to our antient Gauls , continued 
even a good Time after the Eflablifhment of Chri- 
ffianity, efpecially that of Diana or Arinina , to be 
fpoke of afterwards, fhe whom that People, paffionate- 
ly fond of Hunting, took for their Protedrefs. Not 
long ago, there was difcovered a fmall Statue (1), 
thought to reprefent that Goddefs, and which pro¬ 
bably was the Houfhold God, or particular Genius of 
fome famous Hunter. This Idol reprelents a Woman 
half covered with a Kind of Cuirafs, in one Hand 
holding a Bow unbent, and having a Dog near her. 

The abominable Pradice of Magic and Enchant¬ 
ments fubfifted likewife a long Time. As it was 
brought into Vogue by the Druiiejfes , the Women, 
after the Extindion of thofe Priefteffes, continued to 
obferve their Rites, and hence it is obvious how diffi¬ 
cult it muft have been to abolilh them. Thofe Wo¬ 
men adually believed they went to nodurnal Witch- 
Meetings, and that Diana furnillied them by Night 
with Vehicles to carry them fwiftly through the Air; 
and 5 tis well known how long that fond Credulity 
lafted, if indeed it may be faid to be abolilhed even 
yet among fome Women of the meaner Sort, When 

R 4 the 

(a) See the Ninth Letter of M. le Beuf ,\ in the Work intitled, 
Diverfe Wtitin^s, &c. T. l.p. 280, 

(1) Id. ib. 
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the Mafquerade we have been fpeaking of came to be 
deftroyed, the Feafts of the firft of January did not 
entirely ceafe : They only changed the Objeft, and 
Lnftead of running about under the Skins of Beafts, as 
ufed to be done formerly, they introduced the Cu- 
ftom of telling Fortunes on that Day, and of employ¬ 
ing for that Purpofe feveral fuperftitious Rites of Ma¬ 
gic and Divination. ’Tis not to be doubted, in Ihort, 
but ail thofe Magical Rites, as well as the Notions of 
Sabbath , and the Nofturnal Expeditions, are derived, 
from our antient Gads^ and from the Driiidejfes who 
had pracfifed them firft. 

Another very fingular Piece of Superftition was that 
which the Gauls praftifed towards the Rhine : When 
they fuipected the Fidelity of their Wives, they ob¬ 
liged them to expofe upon the River the Children 
which they doubted to be theirs, and if they were 
fwallowed up in the Stream, the Wife was punifhed 
with Death as an Adulterefs: If on the contrary, 
they floated above, and came back to their Mother, 
who followed them along the Bank, the Hufband, 
perfuaded of her Chaftity, reftored to her his Confi¬ 
dence and Love. The Emperor Julian , from whom 
we learn this Fad, lays this River-God, by his Dif- 
cemmenf avenged the Injury that was offered to the 
Marriage-Bed. - * 

Again, another Superftition, at leaft as barbarous: 
Before they confulted about the Affairs of State, thofe 
People, as we are told by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus , 
pierced a Man behind with a Poinard, and drew their 
Omens from the Manner in which he fell, and from 
the Form of the Wound. 

The Gauls, addicted to the Science of Auguries, 
particularly by the Flight and chirping of Birds, as 
touch, at leaft, as the Greeks and Romans 7 confulted 
likeyrife the Entrails cf Victims, and \vere in general 
fo infatuated with every Sort of Divination, that they 
paid an infinite Deal of Reipeft to all who profeffed 
to know and foretel future Events. Different Coun- 
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.Chap. V. 

Authors of Ecclefiaftic Hiftory, inform us of feveral 
other Sorts of Superftitions pradifed* by. our antient 
Gauls, and which lafted moft of them a very long 
Time after they had embraced Chriftjanity •, for in 
fhort nothing in the World is fo difficult to he abolilh- 
ed as thofe Sorts of Cuftoms. 

We fee by thofe Authorities that they ftill confulted 
the Auguries, that they were attentive to obferve the 
Flight of Birds the lucky and unlucky Days j the 
Days of the Moon; that they ftill mafqued on the 
firft of January , and continued to pradife a part of the 
Fooleries which we have fpoke of; that they obferved 
the Solftices, from thence drew Omens, and at thatTime 
fung loofe Sonnets -, that they ftill invoked the Names of 
fome Pagan Divinities-, celebrated the Pays of the 
Dedication of Cities went with lighted Tapers tq the 
Land-Marks as it were to do Honour there to the God 
Tminus \ pradifed feveral Sorts of Luftrations; call 
Charms upon the Herbs and Fruits \ fwore by the 
Names and Sirnames of the Sun and Moon, which 
were called the Lord and Lady: That in Difeafes they 
put lefs Faith in the Phyficians than in Spells, Talis¬ 
mans, 

Though the Gauls did not carry fuperftitious Rites 
in Funerals fo far as feveral other idolatrous Nations, 
yet they did not fail to perform fome pretty Angular 
ones upon that Occafion. Thus, for Inftance, they put 
the Arms and Bucklers of the Dead into their Tombs, 
as alfo feveral other Utenfils which they thought would 
be of life to them in the other World, a Circum- 
ftance which was difcovcred upon opening fome of 
thofe Monuments. They were even wont to intruft 
the Dead with Letters for their deceafed Relations. But 
as thefc Particulars belong more to the Antiquary than 
the Mythologift, I content myfelf with obferving that 
in all Appearance the Tombs, and Infcriptions engraved 
upon them, are not of greater Antiquity than the Con- 
queft of the Romans , fince thefe pradifed the fame Su¬ 
perftitions with thofe. 

j We fee in thofe of the Gauls as well as in thofe of 

* • • ■ ■ ' 
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Conquerors, the ordinary Form, Z>. M. 


Gods Manes, 

in lhort, we find the celebrated Form fid? Afcia , which 
has and ftill continues to rack the Brains of the Learn¬ 
ed, who have attempted to explain it, and who all of 
them almoft contradict one another. 

After having fpoke of the Religion of the Gauls, 
of their Minifters and Superftitions, ’cis Time to give 

the Hiftory of their Gods. I fliall begin with thofe 
who are upon the Monuments dug up in the Cathedral 
of Petris , where we find fome who were unknown to 
the Roman Hiftorians. Several Authors, ’tis true, have 
already explained thofe Monuments; but I reckon a 
compendious Hiftory of this Difcovery, and of the 
Works that have been compofed upon this Subjeft, 
joined with fome new Refleftions, will not be dif- 
pleafing to my Readers. 


CHAP. VI. 

0 / the Bas-reliefs dug up in the Choir of the Cathe¬ 
dral at Paris. 


W HILE Lewis XIV. to execute the Vow of 

Lends XIII. was fetting about the building of 
the magnificent Altar of the Cathedral at Paris , it 
was found neceffary to change the Burial-Place of the 
Archbifhops, and in raking up the Earth there was 
difeovered a Wall (i) near three Foot thick, and a 
little deeper, another Wall, which was partly formed 
of Stones, upon which were perceived Letters and Fi¬ 
gures; Thofe Stoneswere quickly taken up, and it was 
judged that the Figures engraven upon them, reprefent- 
ed Gallic Divinities, and that they had antiently ferved 
for a Bafe to fome Altar. Whatever Injuries they had 
fuftered, both by Time and by the Workmen, who, to 
adapt them to the Wall where they were employed, 
had made no Scruple to cut and deface them, and 
fometimes even to divide them ; yet the Difcovery 
of them made a great Noife^ and incited our Anti¬ 
quaries, 

(i) March 16, 1711. 
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quaries, who came to examine them. . From their exa¬ 
mining to the making of Differtations upon them but a 
fhcrt Time intervened. M. Baudelot , Member of the. 
Academy of the Belles-Lettres , had thofe Bas-reliefs 
engraved, and together with their Figures publifhed 
a Differtation in order to explain them. M. Moreau , 
Member of the fame Academy, foon followed his 
Brother, and happened to be as different from him 
in the Figures as in the Explications of them, which, 
he publifhed in his Turn. But it muft be owned that 
thole two Differtations betray a little the Precipitancy 
of their Authors to bring them to Light. F. Daniel 
too made a Differtation on the Subjedt, which is print¬ 
ed in the Memoirs of Trevoux for that lame. Year: 
But that learned Writer, who might, if he had pleaf- 
ed, have call a great Light upon this Monument, ap¬ 
plied himfelf only to clear up what concerned the 
Company of Watermen, or rather of Traders, who 
had eredted it. M. Leibnitz , not to mention other 
Foreigners, having entered the Lifts, vigoroufly at¬ 
tacked the Differtation of M. Baudelot. Montfaucon , 

without entering into a Detail of Particulars, con¬ 
tented himfelf with giving Draughts of thofe Monu¬ 
ments in his Antiquity explained (x), with all poffible 
Exadtnefs. F. Lobineau having no mind to leave his 
tiiitory of Paris without fo confiderable an Ornament, 
got alfo Prints of the fame Bas-reliefs, and joined to 
them his own Conjedtures, In fine, Don James Martin , 
in his Hiftory of theReligion of the publiihed the 
lame Figures with Explications, which, in my Opinion, 
are of all others the moft fatisfying : The Conjedtures of 
others, though often not very well founded, yet open 
and enlarge their Minds, and fometimes carry them 
farther than thofe had arrived who went before them 
in the fame Enquiry.. As this Monument is of great 
Value, and makes us acquainted with Gallic Gods, 
who are mentioned by no Hiftory, I r thought proper 
to fet out with it, and begin the Hiftory of the Gallic 
Religion with the Explication of this Monument. 

” • Thofe 


(0. Vol. 1 . 
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Thofe Stones which are now depofited in one of the 
Hails of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres, exhibit 
firft an Infcription conceived in thefe Terms: 

TIB. CMS ARE. 

AUG. JOVI OPTUM. 

Maxomo Aram 

NAUTM PARISIACI 

w 

Publics posuerunt, 

* 

Under the Reign of Tiberius Caefar, the Society of 
Watermen , or of Traffickers upon the River , erefted this 
Altar to Jupiter, fupremely good and great (a). 

The Stones which compofe the four Faces of this 
Altar exhibit, i. Some armed Gauhy (they were always 
lb) and thefe are probably fome of the leading Men in 
this Dedication. 2. Some Druids without Arms, di- 
ffinguifhable by their Garb ; they having the Direc¬ 
tion of whatever concerned Religion, as has been al¬ 
ready laid. 3. Figures of feveral Divinities, among 
whom are named, Eurzfes , Senaniy Veilo , Volcanus , 
Jovis, Efus , Tamos , Trigaranus , Cafto?\ Pollux , Crr- 
nunnoSy and the laft Letters of the Name of another 
God, OS. The Oak fo venerated by the Antients, as 
well as die Miffeltoe that was fometimes found upon 
it, appear upon two of thofe Stones ; namely upon 
that where is EfuSy and upon that where is the Bull: 
The whole very roughly engraved, and exceedingly da¬ 
maged. 

EU R I S E S. 

Firft of all prefents the Stone upon which, as I have 
remarked, are reprefented feveral Gauls armed with 
Spears and Bucklers ; and the foremoft of them wears 
a Circle, the Matter whereof we cannot know: Thefe 
unqueftionably are the principal Traders who attend 
the Dedication that is carried on at their Expence. 
Upon this Stone is infcribed the Word Eurifes , it muff 
needs therefore cxprefs their general Name. Now this 
Word, as is fully proved by the learned Benediftine, 

whom 

(a) The Authors whom I have cited, vary a little in the Tranf- 
laticn of this Lifcripdoa i but this here i$ the true Senlq of it. 
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whom I have named above, is of Celtic Original, and 
compofed of Gier % Good Luck , arid Reifer , Waterman, 

The Greeks,) adds he, have a Word like it, compofed 

of the fame Letters, and that has the fame Significa¬ 
tion *, namely, that of evppezrvi and fignifies one who 
has the Waves favourable to him . Now, we know that 
f. was often put for S. and that fo commonly, that 
Lucian in his Dialogue of the Judgment of the Vow¬ 
els, introduces the laft of thefe two Letters, complain¬ 
ing that the other had banifhed him from all Words. 
Thefe People in Arms, who firft offer themfelves after 
the Infcription of the Dedication, are therefore the 
Leaders of the Enterprize. The Arms which they: 
bear, denote, what is true, that the Gauls never were 
prefent at the Performance of any Act: of Religion, 
nor in the Management of any public Affair, but in 
Arms, which they feldom or never laid afide. The 
great Circle which one of thofe Gauls wears, was a 
Crown, or a kind of Diadem for Jupiter , to whom 

the Altar was confecrated. 

• • 

Upon the Face of the Stone which follows that of 
the Traders on the Seine, we fee again other Men, 
but different from the former, in regard that inftead 

of Arms they are cfad in a' grave and majeftic Ha¬ 
bit, having Crowns upon their Heads. Thefe unque- 
ftionably are Druids ; and tho’ their Garb, different 
from that of the other Gauls > did not prove it, yet 
we have now feen that they were the foie Minifters of 
Religion, or at leaft, that the others whom we have 
mentioned after fome Antients, as the Bards , &c. 
were intirely fubjeft to them. They muft needs there¬ 
fore have been prefent at this folemn Dedication, and 
*tis by no Means furprizing to find them there. 

The Words Senani Veilo , that are at the Foot of the 
fame Stone, ought then to defign them ; but it muft 
be owned that they are hard to be explained. M. Bau- 
delot fays, that the Word Senani is the fame with St* 
quan^ and likewife denotes the Watermen *, but what 
Appearance is there, that after having defigned them 

by the Word Eurifes y which is above them, they 

would 
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would again defign the fame Thing in ufing the Word 
Senani, which is upon the Face where are the Men 
without Arms ? 5 Tis therefore the Druids that are de- 
figned by this Word, and I readily embrace the Opi¬ 
nion of the Author whom I have now quoted, who 
fays that the Word is the fame with Seniones , the old 
Men ; a Term appofite to thoie Minifters of Religion, 
for whom the Gauls had fo much Veneration. The 
feme Author thinks, that from this Word had been 
formed Semius and Senatores ; the Cui ious may read 

his Proofs of it in the Work itfelf of that learned Be- 

* 

nediftine. I alfo adopt his Conjefture as to the Word 
Veilo, which, according to. him, was the Name which 
the Gaids gave to the Mijjeltoe of Oak which we have 
fpoke fo much of in the third Chapter: And what 
proves it, is, that the Greeks exprefled in the proper 
Senfe, Glafs, and in the figurative, what is bright and 
fhining by the Word veXcg. Now the Mijjeltoe has thefe 
two Qualities, as we have laid from the Defcription 
given of it by Virgil , who compares it to the golden 
Bough. 

If I be afked why the Mijjeltoe is named in this Ce¬ 
remony, I anfwer, that it was in fo great Veneration 
among the Gauls, that not content with diftributing 
it to the People, and extrafting from it a falutary Wa¬ 
ter, they undoubtedly mixed it in all their religious 
Rites. This barbarous Word, *tis true, is joined to 
that of Senani , upon a Face where this Plant does not 
appear, but befides that, we are certain of its being re- 
prefented upon two Places of the fame Monument, 
namely, upon the Side where is Efus, who appears to 
hold a Branch of it in his Hand, and upon that where 
is the Bull, Toruos Trigaranus , it may alfo be very pro¬ 
bably upon that where the Word Veilo is written, the 
Stone being very much damaged. 

3 Tis alfo owing to the bad Condition the Stone is 
now in, that it is hard to fay how many Druids were 
defigned upon the Face in queftion. M< Baudelot fees fix 
of them, others cannot find fo many. But is this only 
Prejudice, or had M, Baudelot really better Eyes than 

the 
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the other Antiquaries who have explained this Monu¬ 
ment ? This is what I cannot decide. It would in¬ 
deed be very lucky, if fix of them could be found 
there ; that Number, as has been laid in the preceed- 

ing Chapter, being facred among the Gauls. 

VULCAN. 

Vulcan, who appears upon the fecond Row of Stones, 
is drawn quite in the Roman Manner, with a Habit 
which reaches only to the Knees, a Bonnet upon his 
Head, holding in one Hand his Hammer, and in the 
other his Pincers. We muft not, however, imagine, 
that the Gauls had received the Worlhip of that God 
only from their Conquerors : They paid Adoration to 
him 150 Years before Julius Co:far had entered into 
the Gauls. Plutarch accordingly informs us (1), that 
thofe People having declared War upon the Romans , 
their King, Viridomarus , made a Vow to confecrate to 
that God all the Arms he could take from them. 

The Succefs, ’tis true, did notanfwer his Defires, 
fince his Army was put to the Rout, and himfelf flain 
by the Conful; but ’tis not the lefs true that they 
then acknowledged that God in Gaul. Their Skill in 
working Metals, the Art of tinning over fo curioufly 
the Veffels of Copper, that they were apt to be rnif- 
taken for Silver, as we are told by Pliny ; and that of 

Varnifh and enamelling, which they applied to .Gold 
and Silver ; all thefe had made them adopt the God 
of Smiths, though we could not know by what Way 
they came to be acquainted with him. 

We may remark, in finifliing this Article, that the 
Gallic God Volcams, who is known to us only by an 
Infcription found at Nantz, and by a Manufcript, is 
not Bsleuus, as feveral learned Men pretend, but Vul¬ 
can : As to which you may fee, in the Hiftory of the 
Religion of the Gauls, Tom. n. the Proofs thereof 
given by the Author. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. 

Upon the two firft Faces of the third Row of Stones 
are Cajlor and Pollux, with their ufual Habit and Bon¬ 
net, 


('i) In Marcello. 
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net, holding in the right Hand a Pike, and their left: 
refting upon a Horfe’s Head': Hence J tis plain, that 
thefe two Heroes were worlhipped in the Gauls *, but 

are they there, in a Dedication made by the Water¬ 
men, as the Gods who favoured Navigation ? This 
is what cannot be thought, fince the Horfes that ac¬ 
company them, have no Relation thereto; and it 
would rather be in Quality of Wreftlers that they are 
here reprefented, the Gauls having chofe them to pre- 
fide over the Exercifes and Games that were to ac¬ 
company this Dedication. But whatever be in this, 
we know not whether their Worlhip had paffed into 
the Gauls only fince the Conqueft of the Romans * or 
if they had received it before. I Ihould be much in¬ 
clined to think, that the Knowledge of thofe Gods, 
originally of Greece , had come to them from that 
Country, and that it was by fuch of the Gauls as had 
efcaped the Dangers to which their Army was expo- 
fed under Brenmis , the Knowledge of them and their 
Worlhip was brought into Gaul. This Conjecture is 
at leaft as plaufible as that of Authors who alledge 
that the Gauls had known the Argonauts , who are laid 
by Tinueus and Apollonius Rbodius to have reimbarked 
upon the Tanais . and fo to have entered the Ocean, 
whence pafiing through the Straits of Cadiz, they had 
coafted along the Gauls, and that our two Heroes, 
who then made themfelves known to that People, 
were deify *d by them. Is there in all this the final- 
left Degree of Probability, and is not the Return of 
the Argonauts by the Ocean a meer Chimera (1)? 

Remejius quotes (2) an Infcription found at Seijjel, in 
Bugey, which begins with thefe Words, Deo Vintio 
Politic:, and proves that this God was worlhipped at 
Vena, which was called Vinihim or Vincium ; but I re¬ 
fer to the feventh Volume what I have to fay of thofe 
two Diofcttri . 

E SU S. 

It appears that the great Divinity of the Gauls 
was Efus ; his Name is alfo written with an Afpira- 

tion 


(0 See tkc Kilt, cf :he Ar^on. V. 7. (2) P. 269. 
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tion He/us. As the Antients give us but little Ac¬ 
count of this God (i), the Learned have framed feve- 
ral Conjectures about him ; but they all agree that? 
he was the God of War; and I am the more inclined 
to embrace their Opinion, that I find fo little Proba¬ 
bility in that of others. However, the Author of the 
Hiftory of the Gallic Religion gives us a quite other 
Idea of this-God. He takes him to have been among 
that People the Supreme Being, the Unknown God, 
adding, that they adored him with high Veneration, 
though they had not any Figure of him, unlefs he waS 
reprefented by the Oak, that Tree fo refpeCted by the 
Druids , and in general by all the Gauls. It was in the 
Woods, continues he, and at the Feet of Oaks that 
they offered Sacrifices, and addrefied their Vows and 
Prayers to him. It muff be owned, that he fupports 
his Opinion by happy Conjectures, and by Etymolo¬ 
gies that are no lefs fo (a ); but though it were true, 
as he fays, that the Word Efus in Gallic, and jEfar 
in the Tufcan Language, fignify GW, would this prove 
that it fignified the God , by Way of Eminence, the 
Sovereign of Gods, the Unknown God ? As Etymo¬ 
logies and Conjectures are no Proofs, the Author, be- 
fides, not only recedes from the moft generally re¬ 
ceived Opinion, but, which is ftill more confiderable, 
from the Idea which the Antients give us of E/us f 
whom they reckon a cruel and favage God, who 
could only be appeafed by the Sacrifice of human 
Victims ; an Idea which agrees better to the God of 
War, than to a Being fpiritual, invifible, and fuperior 
to all others (b). 

Again, is it not more natural to believe that the 
Gauls, a courageous Warlike Nation, worfhipped the 
God of Battles ? And we find none among them but 
Efus , to whom this Title can be applied. Befides, is 
not their offering to him the Prifoners of War, pre^ 
Vol. III. S ferably 

(i) Lucan. Pharf. I. i. La£an. Div. Ind. 1 . 2. 

(a) See the 254 and 255 Pages of the ill Yol. of the Hill, of . 
the Religion of the Gauls. 

(b) Et quibus immitis flacatur [anguine diro. 

Tent at cs, horrenfque feris altar thus Efus, Luo. Phar. 1 . 
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ferably to other human Victims, a Proof that it was 
to thank and pay him Homage for the Advantages 

they had obtained in War. 

We may add farther, that the Celts, if they were 
not Scythians themfelves, had at left dwelt in their 
Neighbourhood: For it muft be owned that their 
great, and I may fay their foie God, was the God of 
War (1), whom they reprefented by a Sword. 

, In fine, it is certain that Efus had Statues, fince we 
find him reprefented upon one of the Bas-Reliefs of 
the Cathedral of Paris, with his Name -underneath, 
while it is not pofiible to mark the Time when he 
had none: For, though the Author whom I have 
dted, alledges that it was very late before they began 
to reprefent him, and that this Cuftom was quite new 
in the Time of \Tiberius , the Druids having hindered it 
as long as it was in their Power, yet *tis obvious that 
this is but a Conjecture without any Foundation, and 
that this Date for the Introduction of Statues of this 
God, is only affigned, becaufe no Room was left to 
doubt of his having them from that Time. His Fi¬ 
gure, 9 d s true, exhibits nothing that fuits with the 
God of War, fince he there appears like a young 
Man, with naked Shoulders, and one Hand lifted up, 
wherein, probably, was an Inftrument which Time 
has defaced, ready to give a Blow to the Oak which is 
near him; but what can be concluded from one Angle 
Figure, confidering the different Manners in which 
the Pagans reprefented their Gods ? 1 know the 
Antiquaries, who have explained this Monument, 

will have it that this God is in aCtion to cut the 
Mijfeltoe : But what Inconveniency is there in fay¬ 
ing, that as he was the great Divinity of the Gauls, 
fo to him was attributed the moft facred Function of 
their Religion, and that thereby was intended to de¬ 
note, that the chief of the Druids , to whom alone it 
belonged to gather it, was only to be reckoned the 
Inftrument which Efus made Ufe of to communicate 
to Men a Plant which had fo many Virtues, and 

which 


(i) See the 3d VoL 
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which he himfelf had brought down from Heaven for 
their Benefit ? 

But waving that, Efus, or Mars, was one of the 
greateft Cods of the Gauls , and him they honoured 
with peculiar Worfliip, When they were upon the 
Point of giving Battle, they vowed to offer up to 
him not only all the Spoils and Horfes which they 
Ihould win from the Enemy, but alfo all the Captives; 
and nothing was more faithfully put in Execution than 
this Promife. For no fooner was the Battle over, 
than they facrificed to him all the Horfes, and gather¬ 
ed into a Heap the Arms and Spoils, which they con- 
fecrated to him, and which no Body durft touch. If 
any one was convifted of having applied to his own 
Ufe any Part of thofe Spoils, he was condemned to 
lofe his Life, and fuffered Death without Mercy. 
As to the Captives, the. Manner of paying their Vow 
was not uniform, contenting themfelves fometimes 
with offering up the Choice of them, that is, the 
young and the molt handfome, and killing the reft 
with their Arrows; while, upon other Occasions, they 
facrificed them all, without Dillin&ion of Age or 
Birth. Their Devotion for this God, or rather their 
Fury, was fometimes carried to fuch Excefs, as to fa- 
crifice to him their Wives and Children. This, at 
leaft, is what happened, according to Juft in (1), in 
the Expedition which they made into Afia, when 
ready to fight againft Antigonus , King of Macedonia , 
having confulted the Entrails of the Viftims, and find¬ 
ing nothing there but fatal Prefages, they took on the 

barbarous Refolution to cut the Throats of their 
Wives and Children. So great was their Rage, ac¬ 
cording to the judicious Remark of that Hiftorian, 
“ That they did not fpare even what the Enemies 
“ themfelves would have fpared, turning againft the 
“ Mothers and their tender Children, thofe very 
“ Arms which they ought to have taken up in their 
“ Defence.” 

% 

The laft Figure of the fecond Row of thofe Stones 

S 2 dug 

(1) L. ?6. c. z. 
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dug up in the Cathedral of Paris, reprefents a Bull in 
the midft of a Wood with three Cranes, whereof one 
is upon his Head, the other in the Middle of his Body, 
and the third upon his Back, with this Infcription : 
T our os Trigaranus, Tbe Bull with three Cranes . ’Tis 
certain that thofe Birds are Cranes, fince in the an- 
tient Language of the Celu f, Taro fignifies a Bull, 
9 ri, three ^ and Garan, a Crane. The Greeks them- 
felves expreffed the fame Thing by thefe Words, 
TtfSpos Tpr/pfdvc;: Here, however, is a Myftery of the 
Gallic Religion not eafy to be explained. As the Bull 
is joined with the other Gods of that People, and is 
in the fame Compartment with Vulcan , Jupiter and 
Efns, it would feem that the Gauls paid a religious 
Worfhip to that Animal. But this is not a bare Con¬ 
jecture: Gregory of Tours (i), after having told us, 
that our Forefathers had made Divinities of the Fo- 
refts, the Waters, the Birds, and Animals, adds: 

Alas \ had they been but capable to comprehend 
iC what dreadful Vengeance God infiifted upon the 

Jews for the Crime they were guilty of in wor- 
« Clipping the Golden Calf! which certainly inti¬ 
mates; that the Bull was included in the Number of 
the Animals which they adored. That the Bull ap¬ 
pears upon-this Monument, in a Place where Trees 
rife around him, is a further Proof that he was one of 

their Gods, fince it was in the Groves, which ferved 

^ ^ ^ 

the Gauls of old for Temples, that their Myfteries 
were celebrated. Laftly, Plutarch (2), fpeaking of the 
Treaty which that terrible Army of Barbarians, com- 
pofed of Teutons , Cimbres , &c. (that is, of Gelte, for 
this was their generical Name) which was defigned 
to go and befiege Rome, made with the Romans , fays, 
they fwore to the Obfervation of it by their Brazen 
Bull, which they probably carried about in their Ar¬ 
mies, fince Caiulus , after having defeated them, 
made one of diem be carried to his Houfe as a glori- 
pus Spoil, and the molt certain Mark of his Viftory. 

As for- the Cranes that are upon die facred Bulls, I 

judge 

{1} K*£. 1 2. c. ic. {2} la Maria. 
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judge it fufficient to obferve, that fince the Gauls bore 
them upon their Enfigns* as the Romans did the 
Eagles, ’tis no Wonder that they intermixed them 
with the Myfteries of their Religion, and paid a 
Kind ofVeneration to them. 

GERNUNNOS. 

* • 

Upon the third Face of the firft Stone of thcfe 
Monuments-, appears a Gallic Divinity, reprefented 
under the Figure of a Man, who has upon his Head, 
by the Side of the Ears, Horns intermingled with 
Rings, pretty like thole of a young Stag, with the 
Infcription, Cernunnos . The late M. de Mat our had 
another Figure not unlike to a Gallic God, which was 
naked, that is, with no other cloathing but a fmall 
Drapery upon the left Shoulder* which is wrapped 
about the Arm, whofe Horns were wreathed towards 
the-Root, and terminated in two Crefcents(i) *, and 
Mi de Chazelles had another entirely cloathed, 
whofe Horns had ieveral Branches, much like a Palm: 
This Figure bore upon the Arm a little Animal which 
refembled a Kid or a Lamb. 

’Tis no Rarity to meet with horned Gods in Paga- 
nifm : Such was Jupiter Ammon , Pan , the Fauns^ the 
Satyrs > &c ; But this Gallic God is known under the 
Name of Cernunnos , only fince the Difcovery of the 
Bas-relief of Notre-Dame Church. Thus we need not 
be furprized if the Learned, both in France and Ger¬ 
many , who have attempted to explain thefe Monu¬ 
ments, differ fo much from one another with refpeft 
to this God; the two mod probable Sentiments upon 
this Subjeft, are that of the Author of the Hiftory 
of the Religion of the Gauls , and that of M. £r- 

cart. The former takes Cernunnos to have been a 

* 

rural God, who among ourantient Gauls prefided over 
Hunting, as Alces , or Alois 9 according to Tacitus , was 
the God of the fame Exercife in the Province of an- 
tient Germany , which was poffeffed by the NabarvrJL 
The ftrongeft Argument which he brings in Support 
of his Opinion, is, that the Horns of Cernunnos , the 

S 3 Diadem 

(1) See Montf. Ant. v. t . 
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Diadem which he wears upon one of his Figures, arid 
the Animal which he holds in his Hand upon that of 
M. de Chazelks, are all Characters of a God of Hunt¬ 
ing, as is juftified by feveral Figures of Diana , the 
Goddefs of the fame Exerrife among the Greeks and 
Romans , where we find all thefe Symbols. M. Ec- 
cart thinks this God reprefents Bacchus, or Dionyfius, 
an Opinion which wants not Probability but after 
all, can he flatter himfelf that he has difcovered what 
was the fettled Opinion the Gauls had concerning a 
God who is fo little known even at prefent ? 

To conclude, the Name of Cernunnos is compofed 
of two Celtic Words, whereof the firft Cern, imports 
a Horn, and the fecond Tna, or On a, a Spear . 

The laft Face of the third Row of Stones prefents 
the Baft of a naked Man, holding a kind of Club in 
the right Hand, which is lifted’ up as if he was go¬ 
ing to ftrike a Serpent that is oppofite to him, and 
is rearing itfelf againft him. The Infcription above 
is almoft quite effaced, and it is read differently. M. 
Baudelot has decyphered in it only thefe two Letters, 
OS, and Don James Martin finds Sent ri os. As the 
Man’s Figure is unqueftionably Hercules, who was 
highly adored in the Gauls under the Name of Og- 
tnius, or Ogtnios (a), fo I am perfuaded that the two 
Letters now mentioned are the laft Letters of the 
Name of that God ; the reft being almoft quite de¬ 
faced, one may find there whatever he fancies. The 
Serpent -which feems to be rearing itfelf againft Her¬ 
cules, is probably either one of thofe which that 
Heroe flew when in the Cradle (i), or one of the 
Heads of the Hydra of Lerm, the reft either not 

having been added, or elie being defaced, as is the 
greateft Part of the Bas-relief. 

That Hercules travelled into the Gauls, that he had 
Children there, and that he was there honoured with 
peculiar Worfhip, are Truths attefted by all Anti¬ 
quity, 

► 

• (a) This Ns me is derived from the Celtic, which was the Lan- 
truacre of the Gauls. 

(i) See the Hill, of Hercules Vol. VI. 
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quity, and it will not be expe&ed, I prefume, that 
I fhould make a vain Show of Erudition to prove 
them : But the Queftion is whether this was Alcides 
-the Greek Hercules , or the Egyptian Hercules , or ano- 
ther ? For, as welhall fee in the fixth Volume of 
this Mythology, there were a great Number of 
them i This is what I take not upon me to determine. 
I lhall only obferve that the Gauls had a quite diffe¬ 
rent Idea of this God from what the Greeks conceived 
of him, fince they figured him otherwife than the 
others did, and reckoned him, not a Subduer of Mon- 
fters, and a Redreffer of Wrongs, but the God of 
Eloquence, and of an Eloquence fo fweet, and at the 
fame Time fo perfuafive, that thefe was no Poflibi- 
lity of refitting it. 

Lucian (i), who had travelled into the Gauls± has 
left us a Pifture of this God, which is very proper' 
to give us a juft Notion of him* u The Gauls, fays 
ct he, call Hercules in their Language Ogmius , and re- 
“ prefent him in a Manner altogether extraordinary* 
<c He is a decrepit old Man, almoft bald, and the 
“ few Hairs he has are all gray: Sun-burnt and 
“ wrinkled, like our old Sailors, he was taken for 
u Charon ; but yet if one confiders his Lion*s Skin, 
u his Club which he has in his right Hand, his Qui- 
“ ver and. his Bow which he has in his Left, he has 
“ all the Air of Hercules . What is iiioft Angular 
u therein is, that he draws along with him a Mul- 
“ titude of Perfons whom he holds fattened by the 
“ Ears. Their Chains are of Gold and Amber; 
“ and though they are very fine and (lender, yet 
“ it does not appear that any one of thofe who are 
“ fattened to them, makes the fmalleft Effort to 
5C break them, or to extricate himfelf from them i 
u On the contrary, all thofe who are chained, in the 
u height of good Humour follow their Leader with 
u fo much Eagernefs, that the Chains are flack, and 
c * don*t appear to draw. The two Hands of Hercu* 
“ les being, as has been faid,' intangled, the Painter 

S 4 not 

(i) Dial, infilled, Of the twice-accufed* 
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cc not knowing where to fatten the Extremity of the 
C6 Chains, made a Hole in his Tongue, and to that 
cc they are fattened in the Figure.” 

From this Pifture 5 tis eafy to perceive that the 
Gauls looked upon Hercules as a God of Eloquence, 
and the Thing is paft Doubt. However, the Author 
Of the Hiftory of the Religion of the Gauls, will 
. have this Figure to have been Mercuty , who, accord¬ 
ing to him, was the God of Eloquence among that 
People, and by Confequence not to be Hercules , 

But befides that all who have fpoke of the Gallic 
Hercules , give him this Celtic Name ; and Lucian, 
who appears to be well informed, fays, Ogmius was 
. very knowable by his Club, his Bow, and his Lion’s 
Skin : What a Gallic Philofopher faid to him leaves 
no Room to doubt of it. For when Lucian was exprefs- 
ing his Surprize at a Figure fo extraordinary, a Phi¬ 
lofopher of that Country, as he fays himfelf, accofted 

him, and befpoke him in this Manner: Tour Aftonijh- 
went will ceafe fo foon as I have explained to you the 
whole My fiery. We Gauls are of a quite different 
Opinion from the Greeks, who make Mercury the 
God of Eloquence: According to us 9 tis Hercules, becaufe 
he furpaffes Mercury.//; Strength. We paint him advanced 
in Tears, becaufe Eloquence never Jhews itfelf more lively 
cndanimatcd than in the Mouths of old Men. The Con - 
neftion which there is between the Ear and the Tongue, 
jvjlifies the Pifture we make of this old Man, who with 
bis Tongue draws Men , held fafi by the Ear. 

In feveral Places of the Gauls, in Germany , and 
Countries ttill more northerly, there have been found 
Figures of Hercules, with Sirnames pretty Angular, 
whereof I fhall fay a Word or two. 

HERCULES MAGUSAN or MACUSAK 

Hercules was hardly known under the Name of 
Magufan, but by fome Medals ftruck under the Reign 

of the Emperor Commodus , when in 1514 there 
was difcovered upon the Sca-coaft at WeffCapello , 
a Town in Zeland, in the Ifland of Talheven (1), 

a very 


(1) See filler's Ant. Celt. p. 200. 
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a very large Statue,. which reprefents a Man of a 
middle Age, very ftrong and robuft, with Symbols 
not well known. The Drapery, which covers only 
his back Parts, forms upon his Head a Kind of 
Kerchief, which, falling down upon the left Shoul¬ 
der, divides itfelf and reaches to the Feet. The 
Man reprefented holds in his right Hand a Dolphin, 
and in his Left a Kind of Scepter which terminates 
at the upper End in two Grains. On the Right of 
the Statue is a fquare Altar whence Flames arife, 
and on its left a fmall Sea-Monfter, which is not 
known. I doubt if ever Hercules would have been 
known under a Figure fo fantaftical and fo remote 
from that of the Greeks and Romans , had it not 
been for the Infcription which bears thefe Words: 

Herculi Maguzano, M. T. Primis uis Tertius. V. 

S. L. M. 

Marcus Primus, or Primillus has paid the Vow 
which he had made to Hercules Maguzanus. 

The Jefuits at Brtijfels have at the Entrance to their 
Library an Infcription where is alfo mentioned a 
Vow made to Hercules Maguzan ; and as the fame 
Name occurs upon fome Medals of Pofihumius, Her¬ 
culi Maguzano, on which that Heroe is reprefented 
with his Club in one Hand, and a Bow in the other, 
with a Kind of Skin upon his Arms, there is no 
Doubt of his having been worlhipped in the Gauls, in 
Germany, and in fome other more northern Countries. 

The Learned are puzzled in explaining the. Sir- 
name of Maguzan, given to Hercules: The Author 
of the Hiftory of the Religion of the Gauls, takes ' 
it to be derived from the Celtic, and that it may pof- 
fibly defign Pofthimius himfelf, who ftruft the Medals 
in Honour of that God (1). But as upon another 
Medal ftruck by the fame Emperor in Honour of 
Duifanian Hercules, the Heroe appears with the fame 
Attributes, and as the Sirname Duifanienfis which is 
given him, is that of a Place named Duiz, ’tis very 

probable 


(0 Tom, II. p, 26 , & feq. 
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probable that Maguzan is alfo a local Name, tho* we 
know no Place lo called. 

As for the odd Symbols that accompany the Her* 
tides of Zelandy we need not be much at a Lofs about 
them; Wanders having given to the Hercules whom 
they worfhipped, Attributes fuitable to a God of the 
•Sea. And indeed, had it not been for the Name 
that is in the Infcription, I would be inclined to take 
the Figure for a Neptune , though his Sceptre has but 
•two Forks, fince lometimes that of Pluto had three, 
though it ought to have but two. Belides, every 
Country frequently varied as to the Symbols of their 
Gods. The Maguzan Hercules\ reprefented upon the 
Medals of Pofthumius , have preferved the Attributes 
of their God better, though they carry an Air of the 
Time when they were ftrucL 

The Gauls and Germans gave other Sirnames to Her - 
odes. Upon a Statue of Bronze found at Strajburg , 
fince brought'►in to France , that God bears the Name 
of Krutfanam, which imports a valiant Man ; and up¬ 
on an Altar found in Lorrain , and reprefented in F. 
Calmed that God is named Safcan or Hercules of the 
Rocks (i). 

JUPITER, or T A RAN IS. 

That Jupiter was known and worfhipped by the 
Gauls, is a Thing not to be doubted : For, belides 
that C<efer puts him among the Gods of that Nation, 
he is reprefented in the Bas-Reliefs of Paris with the 
Word Jovis, which is his true Name, fince the Celta , 
as has been already faid in the Hiftory of the Titans , 
called him Ion, or the Youth . Mount Ion in the Alps, 
called by the Latins , Mens Jervis, which was confecrat- 
ed to him, and ftill bears the fame Name, proves both 
that this God was held in Veneration in the Gauls , and 
that Ion, whereof Jcvis is the Genitive, was his true 
Name. The Day of the Week that went by his 
Name, Dies Jovis, is ftill pronounced in all the fouthern 
Provinces of France , Di-Jov. But whether was this God 
known to the Gauls only from the Time of the Ra¬ 
man 

(i) Hilt, of Lorrah ± 
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man Conqueft, or in antient Times ? As to this* -Opi¬ 
nions are divided: For my Part, l am perfuaded that 
the Gauls worlhipped this God before the Romans $ and 
fince the Titans had conquered the Gauls, and pene¬ 
trated into the Heart of Spain, as has beenfaidin 
their Hiftory, *tis more probable, that fo foon as that 
celebrated Conqueror was deified, he was wbrfhipped 
in all the Bounds of his Empire. .The Gauls gave him 
the Name Taranis, as we are told by Lucian, and of¬ 
fered to him human Sacrifices as they did to Efus. We 
have already faid elfewhere (.1), that the Sirname of 
Twants aniwered to that of Jupiter the Thunderer a- 
mong the Romans \ which proves that they both look¬ 
ed upon him as the God who had Thunder and Light¬ 
ning at his Command (a). However, that warlike 
Nation did not reckon Jupiter or Taranis the firft of 
their Gods, Efus or Mars was their firft and greateft 
Divinity. 

In the mean Time we may fuppofe, as the Author 
of the Hiftory of the Religion of the Gauls remarks (2)* 
that from what Time the Romans became Matters of 
th t Gauls, the Worfhipof Efus gradually diminiflied, 
and that no later than the Time of Tiberius , Jupiter 
was become the firft God of the Gauls . 

As for the Statues of the Jupiter of that People, 
the Antiquaries juftly look upon them as Monuments 
that did not begin to appear till they were conquered 
by the Romans •, for in antient Times they reprefented 
that God only under the Form of an unpoliflied Oak 
not cut«, whereas the Statues that are tranfmitted to us 
refemble pretty much thofe of the Romans both in 
Tafte and in their Symbols. In that which is upon 
one of the Stones of Notre Dame at Paris ; this God 
has his Bofom and Right-arm naked, holding a Pike 
in his Left-hand, and the Right was probably armed 
with the Thunderbolt, which Time has defaced, or 
which the Workmen have broke. Another Figure 

of 

(1) Hiftory of Jupiter , 1 . i. 

(a) The Word taranis is Celtic in its Original, and comes 
from tar an t which in that Language fignihes thunder , or to thunder. 

(2) Tom. I. I. 2. c. 2. 
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of the feme God* which was formerly at Mount 
lou, reprefented him flightly covered with a Cloak, 
which reached down from his left Shoulder, having 
the Arms extended, with a radiant Crown, and the 
Thunderbolt in the Right-hand. Time has preferved 
to us fome others; but they have nothing fingular in 

them (a). 

CHAP. VII. 

% • 

Of the Gods of the Gauls whom Gcfar names. 

W E have already obferved, chat a Conqueror, em- 

baraffed with a thoufand Cares, has but licde 
Time to inform himfelf about the Religion of the 
People whom he fubdues; confequently ’tis no Won¬ 
der, i. Tho’ Julius Ceefar names but five of the Gal¬ 
lic Gods, having known neither thofe whom we have 
mentioned in the preceding Chapter, nor thofe whom 
we are to fpeak of in the Sequel. 2. Tho’ he fays 
that Mercwy was their principal Divinity, fince ’tis 
certain that it was EJus. However, here are the five 
whom he names (1), Mercury, Apollo , Mars, Jupiter , 
and Minerva . 

The Gmds 9 fays he, pay the higheft Worihip to 
their God Mercury , of whom they have a great Num¬ 
ber of Statues, and make him the Inventor of all 
Arts, the God of Traders and Merchants (0), Ctefar 
does not fay that the Gauls gave this God another 
Name; whereas I am apt to believe, that antiently 
they knew him not under the Name of Mercury , but 
under that of Teutates ; but as he faw the Reiemblance 
between the latter and the Mercury of the Romans, he 
gave him the fame Name as they did, without trou¬ 
bling himfelf about the Name which he had in the 
Country. For, in Ihort, 5 tis certain that the Gauls 

called 

(a) See Monif Jntiq. v. I. and The Hip. of the Religion of the. 
Gaul -, v. 1. 1 . 2. c 8. 

(1) De Beil. Gail. J. 6. 

(b) Deum znaxime Mercurium colun:; cejus Amt plurima fimu- 
lachra : Hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt. De Beil, Gall. 

L 6. 


1 
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called this God feutates, as we are told by Lucan (i), 
and that they facrificed to him human Vi&ims, as well 
as to Efus. LaRantm (2) fpeaks of him in the fame 
Way as the Poet whom I have now quoted: The 
Gauls, fays he, propitiated their God Veutates by the 
Effufion of human Blood. Minutius Felix (3) fays the 
fame, as do all who have made Mention of this God. 

As the Spaniards likewife worfhipped Teutates> 
whofe Name is plainly derived from fbot, who was 
the Mercury of the Egyptians , and of fome other 
neighbouring Nations, I am perfuaded that thofe had 
the Knowledge of him from the Carthaginians , and 
that they communicated it to the Gauls \ for the 
Religion of thofe two People had a great Deal of Affi¬ 
nity, as we (hall fee hereafter. 

It will, no Doubt, be objefted, that moft of the 
Figures of Mercury that have been dug up at different 
Times, refemble thofe of the Greeks and Romans, and 
bear the fame Symbols, . and confequently that it was 
from them, and not from the Egyptians or Carthagi¬ 
nians, that the Gauls received the Knowledge of him. 
But I anfwer, we muft have Recourfe to the two Pe¬ 
riods of Time I have diftinguifhed in the Religion of 
thefe People. In the firft, they knew Mercury only un¬ 
der the Name of Teutates, and reprefented him in 
feveral Manners, all of them pretty Angular, as may 
be feen in Montfancon (4), who has given the Figures 
of a great many of them. In the fecond, namely, 
when they were fubjeft to the Romans , they adjufted 
their own Idea of this God to that which their Con¬ 
querors had of him, and reprefented him in the fame 
Manner with them. This Diftinftion will often be 
neceffary, as we fhall fee in the Thread of our 
Difcourfe. Befides, as the Greeks , Romans , and 
Gauls, had all received from Egypt the firft Know¬ 
ledge of this God, tho* by different Colonies, they 
muft both have conceived much the fame Idea of him, 

fince 

♦ 

\ 

(1) Pharf. 1 1. (2) Div. Inft. 1 . i. c. 21. {3) Ch. 30^ 

{4}. Ant. E^p. Vol. I, Parc 2. 
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fince the Egyptians diemfelves accounted him the In- 
venter of Letters, of Arts, &c. 

BELENUS , or APOLLO. 

The fame Cafar, when he fays the Gauls worfhipped 
Apollo, adds, that they had much the fame Sentiments of 
that God with other Nations, believing him to be the 
God who removed Difeafes ; Eandem fere quam relu 
cu<£ gentcs habent opinionem, Apollmern morbos depelle - 
re (i). The Gauls worfhipped this God under the 
Name of Belenus , as is afferted by almoft all the An- 
tients, tho’ Csfar fays nothing of it. M. Della Torre, 
Bifhop of Hadria, has made a learned Diflertation up¬ 
on Belenus , wherein he proves that this God had been 
highly adored at Aquileia in Friuli , as appears from a 
great Number of Infcriptions found in that City, and 

quoted by Gruter and Reinejiiis . From Aquileia , ac¬ 
cording to that learned Prelate, the Worfhip of Bek- 
sms was introduced among die People of Noricum , 
pretty near to Aquileia , as. he proves from Tertulli- 
en (2), who fays in his Apologetic, Every People, 
every City lias its tutelar God ; the Syrians , Aft arte \ 
the Arabians., Difares ; the People of Noricum, Belenus , 
This fame Worfhip, continues he, after having 
been received in feveral other Countries, paffed at laft 
into the Gauls , where Belenus became one of the great 
Divinities of that People ( a ) ; but of all the Provinces 
of the Gauls, there was none where he was more wor- 
Ihipped than in Auvergne (3) where his Name was a 
little changed, fince upon an Infcription quoted by 
Gabriel Simeoni , he is called Bellinus ; and in Aquita - 
nia, or in Britany , as may be proved by the Authori¬ 
ty of Aufonius (4), who being of Bourdeaux , was very 
- capable to know the Gods and Religion of that Pro¬ 
vince. 

The 


(1) Loc. dr. (2} Apol. c. 24. 

(a) Reinefius does not make the Worfhip of Belenus to have been 
propagated in the fame Order. He pretends, on the Contrary, that 
it was brought by the Gauls into Aquileia; but his Sentiment is over- 
.Mhrasyn by -M. della Torre. 

(3) See La defcript. de la Lixnagne d’Auvergne. (4) De Prof.. 
Bard. Car. 4 & 10. 
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The Gauls communicated the Knowledge of Belenus 
to the Inhabitants of Great, Britain, who worthipped 
him, as we are told by Selden (1), under the Name 
of Belertucades. Monfieuri? Valois, in his Account 
of the Gauls , finds alfo in feveral other Provinces of 
thofe People, Veftiges of the Worfhip of Belenus ; 

and neither he nor the Bilhop of Hadria, nor the other 
Authors, make any Doubt of his being the fame 

with the Apollo whom Cafar fpeaks of, as is confirmed 
by the Infcriptions, which ufually join the Name of 
Belenus to that of Apollo , Apollini Beleno. 

If it be now alked, whence came the Worlhip of 
Belenus to Aquileia, and from thence to the other 
Countries we have named, and what is the Significa¬ 
tion of the Name, I anfwer, that the Name may 
come from B&ot, an Arrow, or with VoJJius (2), that 
it was propagated from Syria or Phenicia , and that it is 
the fame with Bel, or Beelfemen , that is to fay, the 
Sun. The Author now cited is not alone in this Opi¬ 
nion, Bochart (3), Selden (4), Reinefms , Spon (5), in a 
Word, all the Mythologifts agree to it, fo that to 
quote Teftimonies would be needlefs. 

Though the Authority of the Authors now named 
be of very -great Weight to prove Belenus to be the 
Bel of the Syrians, yet the Bilhop of Hadria does not 
fide with them, but opens a new Opinion. He 
proves, in the firft Place, the Diftinftion between the 
Sun and Apollo, upon the fame Principles which I have 
made Ufe of in fpeaking of the Sun (6), whence he 
proves, that Belenus was indeed the fame with Apollo ; 
but that he was quite diftinct from the Sun: The In¬ 
fcriptions defigning Apollo Belenus, but never Sol Bele¬ 
nus ; and by Confequence, he could not be the Bel of 
the Syrians, who in Truth was the Sun, and not Apollo, 
nor be derived from that Part of the Eaft, where an¬ 
ciently they knew only the Apollo of the Greeks. 

After having demonftrated this Article, the learned 

Pre- 

(1) DeDiisSyr. Synt. 2. c. 1. {2) De Orig. & Progr. Idol, 
1 . 2- c. 17. (3) Geog. Sacr. Part 1. c. 14. (4) De Diis Syr, 
Syn. 2. c- 7. (5) Mifc. Seft. 4. Art, 1, (6) B. 1. 
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Prelate is of Opinion, that Belenus is the fame with 
Helenas the Son of Priam 5 the Change of the Afpira- 
don into the Confonant B, being a very fmall Affair. 
Antenor, fays he, having fet out from Troy with Pyr¬ 
rhus, both of them confulted Helenas , who, as every 
Body knows, practifed the Art of Prediction ; and as 
he let each of thofe Leaders know the Courfe of their 
Adventures, Antenor having croffed the Adriatic (for 
Pyrrhus fettled in the Weftern Parts of Greece , which 
from thence got his Name) came into the Eaftern 
Parts of Italy , pretty near Aquileia , and made Helenas 
be worfhipped as a God, who had Infight into Futu¬ 
rity, which was the Reafon of confounding him af¬ 
terwards with Apollo . From that Part of Italy , the 
Worfhip of Helenas paffed into’the Gauls , as has been 
faid ; or perhaps, adds the Author whofe Sentiment 
I am delivering, fome of the Trojans who accompa¬ 
nied Antenor , left him at the Time of his croffing the 
Adriatic Gulf, came and fettled in the Gauls , and 
there eftablilhed the Worfhip of this new God. 

But to proceed, we are ignorant of the Nature of 
that Worlhip which the Gauls paid to Belenus ; and 
no Author has faid that human Victims were offered 
to him, as to Efus and ’Tentales. Aufonius (1) fpeaks 
of his Priefts; but as to the Sacrifices that were offered 
to him, he gives us no Information ; all that he fays 
upon the SubjeCt amounting only to this : That At - 
tins, of the Race of the Druids , was over the Service 
of the Temple of Belenus , and that he had the Sir- 
name of Patera ; for this was the Name given to the 
Minifters of Apollo by thofe who were initiated into 
the Myfteries (a ); and in another Place he makes 
mention of an old Man named Phcebitius , a Druid, 
who had been Sacriftan of the Temple of the fame 
Godj but from all thefe one may even conclude, 

that 

( 1 ) Loc. at. 

( a ) . Sic ninfjrros nuncupant 

Apollinares mxfiici .Aufon. loc. cit. 

}\l07i reiicebo fenum y nomine Bhcebit'mm, 

Belim JEditims, nil opus ir.de tulit. Id. ibid. 
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that the Belenus of the Gduls, as I faid at iiril, Was 
the Apollo mentioned by CafdK ; 

Befides the Infcriptions that make Mention of Be¬ 
lenus, and which are very numerous, We find alfo in 
the Gauls, fomfe Monuments of this God. The fttoft 
curious one is undoubtedly that radiant Head, with 
a large open Mouth, fo lohg ptefetved in the Caftle 
of Polignac , a Print whereof Was given, for the firft 
Time, by Gahicl Simeoni . It reprefents Apollo de¬ 
livering Oracles, as he is thought to have done from 
a Temple which he had at Polignac , a Name derived 
from that, of Apollo himfelf. 

The third God of the Gauls , whom C<efar names, 
is Mars*, but as he, among them, was the fame with 
HefiiSy I fhall add nothing to what I have faid of 

him in the preceding Chapter. 

MINERVA. 

% 

C<efar , in the lafl Place, names Minerva among the 
Divinities of the Gauls ; but we learn nothing con¬ 
cerning her from Antiquity, whether they had got 
the Worlhip of her from the Egyptians by the Phoe¬ 
nicians, or by the Carthaginians , who trafficked upon 
their Coafts 5 or if they only received it after the 
Romans became Mailers of their Country, j and what 
Idea they had of this Goddefs, all thefe are Queftions 
which we cannot now determine. What we know is, 
that this Goddefs was called in the Gauls, BeUfana, 
and that fhe was reckoned the Inventrefs of Arts. 

The Antiquaries think they obferve upon Cuff? s 
Pillar the Gallic Minerva . The Helmet ffie wears is 

0 ' • * 

ornamented with a Tuft of Feathers, and the Goddefs 
is leaning upon the Trunk of a Tree, clad in a Tunic 
without Sleeves, over which is the Robe named Pe- 
plum, which covers her Body. She has her Feet a- 
crofs, and her Head reclining upon her right Hand. 
Her Attitude is that of a Perfbn in profound Medita¬ 
tion: Bating this, ihe has no Refemblance to the 
Greek and Roman Figures of this poddefs, and has 

not the Egis, like them. 

To conclude, as among the Figures that are repre- 

Vol. Ill, T fented 


* 
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fented upon the Pillar I have now mentioned, the laft 
is that of a Man who has his Hands bound, with a fad 
and dejefted Air, feeming to wait till the Druid come 
to give the deadly Blow, and who is undoubtedly the 
Prifoner whom they were going to facrifice, it fol¬ 
lows, that it was not only to Efus and Teutates human 
Sacrifices were offered, but alfo to the other Gods, 
and particularly to Minerva , who is upon this Monu¬ 
ment. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of fome other Gallic Gods : Of Peninus, Abellio, 

Dolichenius and Mithras. 

W E have feen in the preceding Chapter, that 

the Gauls worfhipped Apollo under the Name 
of Helenas , and that this God was not the Sun; 
however, they paid religious Worlhip to that Lumi¬ 
nary, though under other Names. Firft the Penini, 
Inhabitants of the Alps , owned for the Sun the God 
Peninus or Penin , whence that Chain of Mountains de¬ 
rived its Name, as we learn from Titus Livius (a), 
Giiicbenon , in his Hiftory of Savoy (i), has preferved 
to us the Infcription that was upon the Pedeftal of a 
fine Statue that rtprefented this God under the Figure 
of a young Man naked, which was conceived in thefe 
Terms, L. Lucilius Deo Penino Optimo Maximo donum 
• dedit . 

We muff not however diffemble what we are told 
by G?/<?and Servius (2), that this was not a God, but 
a Goddefs, whom the one calls Penina , and the other 
Apenina \ but both the Figure and the Infcription in¬ 
form us of the contrary. The Hiftorian of Savoy fub- 
joins thefe Words: Upon the Mountain of Little Saint 
Bernard, which belongs to the Valley of Aofte, is a Pil¬ 
lar of Marble fourteen Foot high , dedicated formerly to 
the God Peninus, upon which was a Carbuncle , called 

PeninusV 

(a) Neque Mehercule montibas his.ab tranfitu Pceno- 

rum nomen inditum, fedabeo quern, in fummo facrorura vertice, 
Penninum xnontani appellant. Dec 3. 1 . u. n. 38. 

CO Tom. 1. (z) In 3 JEn._ 


* 
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PeninusV Eye. The Statue of that God was after¬ 
wards carried off, and that of Jupiter put in its Place, 
and then the Carbuncle was called Jupiter's Eye. ’Tis 
certain, however, that iiotwithftanding this Change; 
the Worfliip of Penihiis was not abolilhed; and the 
Mountaineers contihued to pay Adoration to him. 

The Learned are at a Lpfs to find out what God 
this Peninus was. It would appear at firft Sight that 
he was Jupiter himfelf, as the Epithets of Optimus 
Maximus feem to infinhate * But the Author of thfe 
Hiftory of the Religion of the Gauls, proves folidly (i) 
that he was the Sun, and that the Eye which we have 
been fpeaking of was the fame with the Eye of Of ns, 
who in Egypt reprefented the Sun, as I have proved 
in his Hiftory ; but not to dwell longer upon this 
Article, I refer td the Author whom I have quoted. 

A B ELL 10. 

In the Country cf the Cdminges, they adored the 
God Abellio, as appears from three Iufcriptious quoted 
by Gruter. That Antiquary, ‘olioed herein by Rei- 
nefuts, is perfuaded that this God was the lame with 
Belenus, worlhipped through all Gaul, and the laft 
pretends even to derive the Name oF Abellio from that 
of Belenus. 

DO Ll'C. II E N tU S. 

In digging the Port ef Marfeils 2), was found a 
Groupe of Marble eleven or twelve Fcot high, which 
reprefented the God Dolichenhis (landing upon a Bull; 
below which was an Eagle difplayed. Charles Patin 
got this fine Marble .engraved, and then the learned 
Spoil adorned with it his curious Mifcellanies of Anti¬ 
quity. As the Figure of the God is in compleat Ar¬ 
mour, he was taken at firft for the God Mars. Tfife 
Author of the Hiftory of the Gallic Religion, is per¬ 
fuaded, that it is the Sun, or at leaft Jupiter Sol ; but 
I hold to the Sentiment of Spon, who takes it to be 
Jupiter himfelf: ' And he relies upon an Iafcripdon 
ccnfecrated to that God, with this Sirnaine; Join Op¬ 
timo Maximo Dolicheno , &c. - 

T 2 \ 


The 


(1) V. i. p. 404. &£$ (2) In 
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The Name of Dolicbenius came from AJia^ and par^ 
ticularly from the Province of Gomagem , where, ac* 
cording to Stephatius , particular Worlhip was paid io 
Jupiter DolicbeuSy whence the Inhabitants thehifelves 
were denominated Dolicbemans : But I refer to what l 
have faid of this God in the Hiftory of Jupiter . 

MITHRAS. 

• ? 

That the Perjian God Mithras was worlhipped in 
the Gaulsj is an uncontefted Fact. A Figure of this 
God found at Lyo/is, and defigned firft by Gabriel Si - 
meoni (i), and then by Span (2), and F. Mmftrier (3), 
upon which is the Infcription, Deo imitto Mithr<e 
Secundinus dat , proves it fufficiently. 

When S'meoni got the Print of this Figure, it had 
the Head of a Woman, and that Head is not now 
upon it, which perplexes the Antiquaries: For in 
Ihort, fay they, Mithras was a Male God, and not a 
Goddefs, and the Infcription lo defigns him : But not 
to mention here, that they may miftake for a Wo¬ 
man’s Face that of a young Man, who never waxes 
old, whereby the Sun was. reprefented ; *tis certain 
that among the Perjians , as I have proved "by tlie Au¬ 
thority of Herodotus , Mithras likewile reprefented the 
Moon: Thus the Gauls might have figured him like 
a Woman. But I have difcourfed fo fully of this 
God in the third Volume (4), that I have nothing 
here to add, only would have it remarked, that his 
Worlhip had palled into the Gauls in the Manner as I 
have faid at the Beginning'of that Book. 

C H A IP. IX. 

Of other Gods ’loorjhipped in the Gauls: Bere- 
cynthia, Saturn, Pluto, Proferpine W Bacchus. 

9 l 

OAINT Gregory of Jours (5) informs us, that our 
0 Gauls worlhipped Cybele , whom they called Bere- 
cynthia, from the Name of Mount Berecyntbus m Phry¬ 
gia, where Ihe was faid to be bom; adding, "that their 

Ido- 

(i) Defcrip. dc la Limagne d’Anvergne. (2) Recher. des Ant. 
deLyon, (5) Hilt, of Lyons, (4) L. 7. (5) In VitaS. Simpl. 
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Idolatry towards this Goddefs was continued down 
even to the fourth Century. One Day, fays that; 
Writer, as they were leading Berecyntbia through the' 
Fields and Vineyards, in a Chariot drawn by Oxen, 
for the Prefervation of the Fruits of the Earth, and 
as the Multitude that followed fung and danced be¬ 
fore that Idol, S. Simplicius , affefted with the Blind- 
nels of that idolatrous Herd, having prayed and made 
the Sign of the Crofs, the Statue fell to the Ground, 
and the Oxen remained immoveable. They offered 
Viftims, and beat the Oxen to make them go for-, 
ward; but all their Efforts being in vain, there 
were fome of them abandoned that foolilh Superfti- 
tion for ever, and embraced the Chriftian Religion. 
The A£ts of S, Sympborian , publilhed by Don Rui- 
nart , confirm one Part of the Recital of Gregory of 
Tours, fince we there read, that on a Day confecrated 
to the Feaft of that Goddefs, her Statue was drawri 

by Oxen: But befides thefe two Authorities, our 

Antiquaries think they difcoyer the Ceremony which 

the Gauls praftifed in honour of this Goddefs, upon 
a Coin quoted by Bouteroue,' which on one Side re- 
prefents a Chariot drawn by two Oxen, whereon is a 
Goddefs Handing. 

But we muft obferve, that this Coin, which is. 
thought to be that of the Inhabitants of Evreux , ex¬ 
hibits only one Part of the Chariot, namely that 
where the Goddefs is. 


As the Romans celebrated fuch another Feaft in 
honour of this Divinity, ’tis probable that it was from 
them the Gauls learned the Worfhip of Cybele . Ammi- 
anus Marcellims (i) tells us, that Julian the Emperor, 
when he was going to Rerfta, having arrived at CalB* 
nice a City in Syria, on the fixth Day before the Ka¬ 
lends of April, or the twenty feventh of March, a Day 

on which they celebrated the Feaft in queftion, ftop’d 

there to perform the Ceremony after the Manner of 
the Romans , who carried about in Proceffion the Sta¬ 
tue of the Mother of the Gods in a Chariot, and 

* * « ^ 



went 




(i) L. 23. 
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went and waflied her in the River Alrnon (a). This 

» * ^ 4 k 

Feaft, mark’d in the Roman Kalendar, and mentioned 
alfo bv Ovid in his Falls , was called Lavatio. 

Vibius Seqitcfier (1}, fpeaking of the Brook Alrnon, 
fays that it was the Cuftom to wafh therein every 

Year on the lixth of the Kalends of April , the Statue 

* « J » * » 

of the Mother of the Gods. The Poet Prudent his, 
who alfo gives a D-fcripdon of this Feafl, obferves, 
That all the People of Quality in Rome attended the 
Ceremony bare-footed ; and others inform us, that it, 
was frequented by the whole Neighbourhood. Upon 
their Return^ the ProceiTion re-entered Rome, liir- 
rounded with burning Torches, and Tapers. As eve¬ 
ry People retained or rejefted what they pleafed of 
foreign Ceremonies which they adopted, fo it does 
not appear that the Gauls had retained this of wafhing 
the Statue of their Berecynthia. 

But be that as it will, this Ceremony, praftiled by 
the Romans , and then by the Gauls , was derived, like 
all the reft, from the Egyptians , who, as we read in 
Siemens Alexandrmis (2), carried about in their Pro- 
ceffions, which they termed v.o\luoIci^ the golden Sta¬ 
tues of their Gods, two Dogs, an Hawk arid an Ibis. 

We may obferve, that in the Year 1689, there 
was found in the Garden of M. Berrier at the Depth 
of two' Fathoms, under the Ruins of an old Tower, 

\ + . t • 1 \ ' 

a fine Head of Cybelel This Figure, whofe Face is 
bigger than the Life, was taken at firft for that of 
Ifis, a Goddefs peculiarly wQrfhipped at Parts , as fhall 
Be laid afterwards; but ’tis more probable that it is 
Gybek, though thofe two Goddeffes were often con¬ 
founded with one another. 

% 

There has been another dug up (ince at the Foot of 
Montmartre , which is of Bronze: The Face thereof is 
fmaller than that of the other now mentioned, and 
the Turret upon its Head fomewhat different. Such 
are the Monuments and Authorities that prove our 
antient Gauls to have paid religious Worihip to Cjbele. 

(«) Aim on Romsubi Mater Beoruin Sexto Kal. A or. Lava^ur. 
(i) De Fiuiuia. (z) Strom. 1. c. * 
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SATURN. 

There is no Doubt but the Gauls , after having wor-. 
flipped Gods unknown to the Greeks and Romans , as 
has been (hewn, adopted afterwards a great Part of 
• the Gods of thofe two Nations, and at the fame Time 
many of their Fables; of which the following is a 
very plain Example. Plutarch (1) makes one Demetrius 
fay, that having vifited a certain Idand in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of England , he was told that Saturn was in 
another Ifland not far off, buried in deep Sleep which 
ferved for Chains to him, where Briarcus was his Keep¬ 
er. ’Tis eafy to fee the Affinity this Fiftion has to 
what we have related in the Hiftory of the Titans ; But 
yet I am perfuaded that it was not immediately from 
the Greeks or Romans , but from the Carthaginians that 
the Gauls had received the Worlhip of Saturn. The 
Reafon whereof is very obvious, fince thefe as well as 
thofe offered up to him human Sacrifices; whereas when 
the Romans had conquered the Gauls , this impious and 
barbarous Cuftom had been for a long Time aboliffi- 
ed among thofe Conquerors. 

That the Gauls offered fuch Viftims to Saturn is a 
certain Fail: Dionyfms Halicarnajfeus (2) fays fo ex¬ 
prefly ; and St. Augufiine (3) informs us not only that 
Varro was of this Opinion; but alto that he believed 
they offered in Sacrifice full-grown Men, while the Car¬ 
thaginians, who had adopted the Worfliip paid by 
the Phoenicians to Moloch , the fame as Saturn , facrificed 
to him only Children. 

PLUTO and other Infernal Gods . . 

Cafar in his Commentaries (4) tells us that they 
pretended to be all defeended from Pluto: Gallis fe 
omnes a Ditepalre progenitospredicant ; and confcquent- 
ly one might exped in the Hiftory of their Religion 
to meet with feveral Veftiges of the Worfhip they paid 
to this God: And yet we find little or nothing of it. 
An Infcription upon the Frontifpiece of a Temple, 
quoted by Grliter (5), but whofe Antiquity is eontro- 

T 4. verted : 

(1) Treat, of the Ceff. of Oracles. (2) L. I, (3) DeQiv. 
Dei. 1. {^) L 6. (5) P. 112. 
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verted: A dubious Statue upon the Pillar of Ciiffi, 
and an Expreffion in S. Eloy, who lived about the End 
of the feventh Century, and which names Pluio among 
the other Gods of Gaul thefe are all the Proofs of 
his having been worihipped by that Nation. 

As for Proferpine , whom they reckoned their Mo¬ 
ther, Strabo (i) informs us, that Ihe had a Temple in 
the Gauls, ferved after the Manner of the Somotbra- 
dans. 

An Infcription found at Nifmes , and another at 
Metz, prove that they alfo paid religious Worlhip to 

the Parc<e, and to Erebus. Laflly a third, dug up in 
the Fqreft of Bellefine, explained by the late M. Ban¬ 
delet, and conceived in thefe Terms, 

DIIS INFERIS 

VENERI 
MARTI ET 
MERCUR I 0 
SACRUM. 

informs us, that they reckoned thefe three among the 
infernal Divinities. ’Tis eafy to fee the Reafon why 
they put Venus there, efpecially in confounding her 
with Ubitina, Venus Libitinaa infera , the Antients in¬ 
forming us, that at funeral Obfequies the fame Viftims 
ufed to be offered to her as to Pluto, Proferpine , and 
the other infernal Gods. 

As for Mars, I don’t know that ever the Greeks and 
Romans reckoned him of the Order of the infernal 
Gods. Perhaps our antient Gauls might defign there¬ 
by to point out to us, that fo bloody a Deity, who 
was continually peopling Pluto’s Kingdom, had a good 
Title to a Place among the Gods of Hell. 

As to Mercury, there is no Manner of Difficulty: 
That God, who was fometimes in Olympus, fometimes 
in the Regions of the Dead, whither he conduded 
Souls, was equally a celeftial and infernal God. 

BACCHUS. 

Bacchus was peculiarly worihipped in the Gauls, as 

is 


(xi L. 4. 
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is proved by feveral Monuments found in different 
Places: But he was fo efpecially in a little lOand 
fituated at the Mouth of the Loiife j and a$ his Temple 
(a) was ferved by Women, who celebrated the Orgies 
there, much the lame Way as in Greece, ’p's prqbabje 
that it was from the Orientals they had both received 
his Worlhip. Strabo (1), who fpeaks of this Ifland 
and of the Worlhip therein paid to Bacchus , adds 
that die Women whom I have now mentioned, took 

. » . » • 1 . , # x- . • * 

off every Year and put on again on the feme Day the 
Roof of this Edifice, and that before the Sun was fet; 

" ^ s' h + 

and that in the fame Space of Time they celebrated 
the Orgies , and were agitated with that fanatic Fury 
which feized them ; and that if any one of them, by 
a Thruft from the reft, or by any other Accident, let 
fall the Load which Ihe was carrying, either in tak¬ 
ing off or putting on the Roof, her Companions fell 
upon her, and tore her in Pieces •, a Madnels unknown 
to the Greeks! Which proves that every Country add¬ 
ed or retrenched fomething in the Worlhip they had 
received from other People. 

Several Antiquaries take the Bacchus of the Gauls to 
have been the fame with Cernunnos, whom we have 
mentioned above, in regard that both of them had 
Horns; but as other Gods had them too, this 'I pre- 
fume is no Reafon for confounding them together. 

CHAP. X. 


Ceres, Proferpine, Diana, and the Moon, Ifis and 

Telefphorus. 

I T fometimes happens that when Authorities fail, 
Recourfe is had to fome Monuments difcovered in 
a Country, to prove that the Gods reprefented by them 
had been worlhipped there; though ’tis poffible that 

thofe Monuments brought from fome other Place, may 
have been there collated upon the Fall of Houfes or 

T emples, 

(a) This was at bed but a very fmall Chapel, as appears from 
what follows. 

(1) L. 4. 
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Temples, when they had been depofited either through 
Defign or otherwife; this is what we are to think of 
Ceres worfhipped in the Gauls . Montfancon> in the 
fecond Volume of his Antiquity explained , has given a 
Print of an Altar, upon one of the Faces of which 
is a Ceres with a Torch in each Hand, a Symbol that 
alludes, as has been faid in her Hiftory, to the Pains 
flie had been at in fearching for her Daughter, whom 

Pluto had carried off. 

’Tis true, in a fmall Hand near the Coafts of Great 
Britain , there was a Temple to Ceres and Proferpine , 
and the Worfhip of thofe two Divinities, as we are 
told by Artemidorus, cited by Strabo { 1), had a Mixture 
of the Ceremonies of that which was paid them by the 
Samtbraeians ; but as in antient Times the Gauls had 
no Temples, we are from thence to conclude, that they 
had not the Knowledge of thofe two Divinities till the 
Conqueft of the Romans, 

DIANA : 

Diana was highly adored in the Gauls, elpecially in 
the Foreft of Ardenne , whence fhe got the Name of 
Arditina , under which fhe was known to thofe People. 
This Foreft, very fpacious of old, was confecrated to 
her, and was properly her Temple. Accordingly, 
lays the Author of the Gallic Religion (2), we may 
judge of the Antiquity of the Worfhip of Diana in 
the Gauls, from the Antientnefs of her Name 5 for it 
is not to be doubted but that the Celtic Name Arduina , 
a Word conpoundcd of Ar and Duen , which imports # 
black , gloomy , and is therefore applicable to Forefts, is 
derived from the Foreft which the Romans called Ar- 
duenna: Now *tis certain that llie had this Name long 
before the Romans were Matters of Gaul, Though 
after their Arrival the Gauls had accommodated their 
Ideas of their Gods to thofe of the Conquerors, yet 
the Worfhip which they paid to this Goddefe was 
long kept up, and fhe itill retained the fame Name * 
thofe too who left the Gauls , and went and fettled elfe- 
where, ftill preferred it to her \ fo faithful were they 

ta • 

* 

(1) Gecgr. 1 * 4. (2) T. II. 1 . 4. p. 44. 
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to their antient Cuftoms, as to obferve them religioufly 
even in the midft of Strangers; and this is confirmed 
by fome Infcriptions found in Italy y where Diana is al- 
ways named Arduina . 

As to what remains, the Gauls , in the main, had 
much the fame Sentiments of their Diana as the 

r * 

Greeks and Romans, and reckoned her a chafte and 
Virgin-Goddefs, who made Hunting her whole Study. 
As nothing is harder to abolilh than antient reli-. 
gious Cuftoms, the Worfhip of Arduina continued in 
the Ardennes, and in the neighbouring Countries up¬ 
on the Rhine, even a good Time after Christianity got 
Footing, when feveral Saints, Bifhops, or Religious* 
found the greateft Difficulty imaginable to abolifh it. 

The MOO N. 

Though Antiquity has often confounded Diana 
with the Moon x as I have proved in the Hiftory of 
the celeftial Gods, yet ’tis certain, that they were more 
frequently diftinguifhed ; and whether the Gauls had 
received Part of their Religion from the Perjians , or 
from fome other Oriental Nations, they diftinguifhed, 
like them, thofe two Divinities. The Author of the 
Hiftory of the Gallic Religion, proves by a great; 
Number of Teflimonies (i), that the Worihip of the 
Moon was diffufed all over Gaul ; and that I may not 
copy him, I refer the Reader to the Book itfelf. 

It was this Goddefs, according to him, that was 
particularly worfhipped in the Bland of Sain, fituated- 
upon the South-Coaft of the Lower Britany, oppofite. 
to the Province of Cornouaille *, though M. de Valois. 
(2) will have it to be Mercury that was worfhipped 
in that fmall Ifland. ’Tis true, Pomponius Mela (3), 
who fpeaks of the Oracle that was in that Me, does 
not name the Divinity who delivered it; but there are 
fb many Proofs of its having been the Moon, that 
there is no ftanding out againft the Opinion of the 
learned Benedictine, whom I have named. Further, 
this Oracle was ferved by young. Virgins: They were 
nine in Number, though at firft they were but fix n 

“ .Thofe 

(.1) T. II. 1 . 4. (2) Account of tlieG«»/.r. (J L. 3. c. 6. 
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Thofe Virens, Iktddejfes byProfeffion, vowed invio¬ 
lable Chaftity to the Goddefs whom they ferved, and 
lived much after the Manner of the Roman. Vefials. 

If we may rely upon the Authors who have given. 
Acccpnt of them, they were often consulted* efpecially 
for Navigation, and it was firmly believed that good 
or bad Weather depended upon them, and that the; 
Winds and Tempefts were at their Difpolal. The 
Notion that prevailed of their being able, when they 
pfeafed, to mount up in the Air, disappear or become, 
vifible as they had a mind, contributed not a little to 
the great Reputation they had acquired. Nothing was. 
fo much talked off as their nocturnal Affemblies, the 

• • 1 9 J 

Prodigies they wrought: In a Word, they were look¬ 
ed upon as real Witches who kept their Sabbaths. No¬ 
thing is more celebrated among the Antients than 
thofe pretended Sorcerefles of the Ifland of Sain, 
whom they defigned by the Name of Gallic&. 

Farther, they were alfo named Sena, either from, 
their being at firft only fix in Number, or becaufe 
this Name was originally Celtic , and fignified, refpcfta- 
ile y venerable . From this Name was the Ifland which 
they inhabited called Sain. 

I SIS. 

Though I am very far from giving into the Notion 
of moft Authors of the Antiquities of Paris, who al¬ 
ledge that the Name of this Ifland comes from Ifis T 
para 1 /idos , yet it is certain, this Goddefs was highly 
adored in the Gauls . Her Statue, which was formerly 
in the Church of S. Germain des Prez, and which 


Cardinal Briconnet, who was the Abbot thereof, caufed 
to be demolifhed and reduced to Alhes ; an Infcrip- 

tion found at Soijfons ; the-City of Melun, which upon 
receiving the Worfhip of this Goddefs, changed its 
Name from Melodunum into that of Ifeos , or lfea y 
the Town of Ifii, near Paris, whofe Name feems evi¬ 
dently derived from that of Ifis ; the Statue dug up 
in the Ground of M. Berrier , which refembles that of 
Ifis, as much as Cybele*s , if indeed Ifis and Cybele were 
not one and the lame Divinity; in fine, the Wor- 

fhip 
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fhip of this Goddefs eftablilhed in Gerfoak) (1), chiefly 

arnong the Suevi, whofe Religion had To touch Affi¬ 
nity to that of the Gauls, whofe Original was the 
fame with theirs: All thefe are Undeniable Proofs thsft 
1 /ts was worlhipped in the Gauls (a). 

If a Medal of the Segufms, which is thought to 
haVe been ftruck before C<efar*s Arrival in the Gauls, 
and which on one Side reprefents the capital City of 
that People, and on the other a Hercules with a (mail 
Figure,covered from Head to Foot; if,I fay, this Child 
is Telefpborus , as fome Authors believe, this will be a 
Proof that the Gauls paid fome Worfhip to that God 
of Health; and I am the more willing to give ‘him a 
Place here, that Jfis was alfo taken for a Goddefs Who 
prefided over Health, under the Name of Ifis Medicn, 
as has been faid in her Hiftory. 


CHAP. XI. 

Other Gallic Divinities, deijied C'ties, &c. 

U PON the Gate of the Hotel-Dieu of Clermont in 
Auvergne, was formerly a very Angular Figure, 
reprefenting a Gallic Divinity, whereof Gabriel Simeoni 
has given a Print in his Hiftoire de la Litnagne d* Au¬ 
vergne. This Figure is a Woman’s Head, with 
Wings difplayed above, and two large Scales that 
rife, out of the Place where are the Ears; this Head 
is encompaffed with two Serpents, whofe Tails lote 
themfelves in the two Wings. 

Simeoni feeing thefe two Serpents, took the Head 
for that of Medufa \ and 5 ds indeed that of a young 

and beautiful Perfon, as that Gorgon was before hdr 
Crime had provoked the Indignation of Minerva, 

who transformed her fine Hair into Serpents; but here 
the Head has its Hair in very good Order, and the Ser¬ 
pents don’t feem to make a Part of it. 

The Author of the Hiftory of the Gallic Religion, 

who 

(() See the fubfequent Book. 

(a) We fliall enquire, in fpeaking of the Religion of the antient 
Germans , whence they might have received the Worfhip of that 
Goddefs. 
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who gives the Name of Onuava to the Divinity whom 
this Head reprefents, is perfuaded that it is the Venus 
Cekftis , or the Derceto of the Phoenicians ^ who, Dio- 
Jones Siculus telJs us, was worfhipped at Afcalon , un¬ 
der a Figure which had a Woman’s Head, and the 
reft- of its Body terminating in a Fifh (i). That Au¬ 
thor adds, that as this Figure is only a Baft, the reft 
of the Body could not be there reprefented ; but that 
the Scales which we have mentioned, give us plainly 

to underftand what it would have been, had the Fi¬ 
gure been reprefented at full Length. Then, having 
Recourfe to what Antiquity informs us concerning 0- 
cnneSj Or;;, and other Sea Monfters (a) y the lower 
Part of whole Body was a Fiih’s Tail, and concerning 
Serpents that were acknowledged for Divinities in 
feveral Places, he difplays a great Deal of Erudition. 

TiFred, in his Hif:ore of France , takes this Figure 
to have been a Hieroglyphic, and a lively Exprdlion 
of die Myfteries of Belenus , one of the great Gallic 
Divinities. For my Part, I am perfuaded that this 
Head is neither Medufa ., for the Reafon I have given, 
nor yet Derceto ; for Yis a mere Conjecture, and quite 
without Foundation, to alledge that the reft of the 
Body would have been reprefented like a Fifh, had it 
been drawn at full Length: No more than a Head was 
defigned, nor indeed would any more have been pro¬ 
per ; it is a full Exprefiion of what it was intended to 
reprefent; nor yet is it Belarus , whom I have proved 
to have been diftinguilhed from the Sun, not only a- 
mong the Greeks and Romany but alfo among our an- 
tient Gauls: But I am of Opinion that it is the Sun 
himlelf; for befides one’s being inclined to judge thus 
at firft Sight from his Youthfulnefs and radiant Air, 
his Wings fufficiently exprds the Rapidity of his 
Courfe, and the Serpents that twine themlelves about 
his Head, plainly denote that he moves round the 
World in ah oblique Circle. May we not farther pre- 

fume, 

(i) See Vol. I. B. 7. 

(a) Sec what has been laid of them ip the third Book of the, 
firfi Volume. 
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fume, that the two Scales that are in Form of Fins, 
point out to us that this Luminary furveys the Sea as 

well as the Land ? 

Our antient Gauls adored feveral other Divinities, 
as the Sulevtfy the Comsnodevre, the Dufii, the Sylva* 
tics, &c. whom we (hall fpeak of in the Article of the 
Mother-Goddeffes, as alfo feveral other Gods and ru¬ 
ral Demi-Gods, not unlike the Fauns and Satyrs of the 

Greeks and Romans. LafHy, other Genii, whom they 
believed to frequent Houfes, and to love the Com¬ 
merce of Women. Thefe laft were called among them 
JDufti. St. Augufiine (i), . fpeaking of thofe Genii, 
compares them for their Incontinence to the Syhans M 
Fauns , and Satyrs, and even goes the Length of af- 
ferting, that after the Teftimony concerning thofe 
Spirits given by Perfons worthy of Credit, it would 
be Impudence to deny that there are fome Demons that 
court the Company of Women. Thefe Dufii, whom 
Iftdorus of Seville (2), fays the Gauls named les Velus 
Pilcft, from their being overgrown with Hair, were 
thofe pretended Incnbi and Sucubi, who in every Thing 
refembled the Ephialtes of the Greeks. 

I have no Mind to enlarge upon this Snbjeft, nor 
upon all the Reveries of a Se& of Myftics, which is 
founded only upon thefe and the like fanraftical No¬ 
tions. I fhall only fay, that never was Opinion more 
general, nor of longer Duration, than that which ad¬ 
mitted thofe Spirits of whom the World was believed 
to be full, as has been already remarked. 

Some Antiquaries pretend that the God Syleiamts , 
known only by an Infcripdon found at Feurs in the 
Foreft, was one of thofe D'fil, or Pihfi, whom we 
have mentioned. Bat kis more probable that this 
is the God Syhanu who, as I faid in the Article of 
the terreftrial Gods, was worshipped in .the Gauls , 
where was a College of his Priefts, as at Rome , and 
in feveral other Places. 

Deified Cities. 

The Gauls , once fubje&ed to the Romans, adopted 

not 


'i1 ) De Civ. Dei. 1 .15. (2) Orig. 1 . %. 
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not only feveral of their Divinities, as we have re¬ 
marked ri}ore than once, but they alfo, like them? 
deified thejr Cities. Thus they ranked among their 
Goddefles the antient City of the Edui, which Cdefiar 
and Strabo call Bibrafte, and which is thought to 
be Autun, tho* M. de Valois (1) will have it to be ano¬ 
ther City; but as the Infcription that fpeaks of this 
Goddeis, and begins with thefe Words, Dea Bibrafti, 
&c. was found (2) at Autun itfelf, in the Bottom of a 
Well filled up Time immemorial, *tis probable that 
BibraSe and Autun were the fame Town. 

Another Infcription dug up at Vaifon, conceived in 
thefe Terms, 

mar T I 

ET VA S I 0 N I 
TACITUS. 

confirms that this City had alfo received the Honour 
of Deification, as well as that of Perigtieux , Nifimes, 
and feveral others. 

Befidcs thefe deified Cities, the Gauls acknowledged 
Genii, who took Care of each particular Province and 
Canton, as is proved by the Infcription quoted by the 
learned Father Sirmond in his Notes upon Sydonius 
Apollinaris ; Genio Arvernomn Sex. Orchis Suavis 
Minus . 

But to lay open the Foundation of this Part of the 
Pagan Mythology, we muft make two Refk&ions. 
The firft is, what I have from the Author of the Hi- 
ftory of the Gallic Religion (3), that as for the Deifi¬ 
cation of Cities, we are to know that the Intention of 
the Authors of thofe Deifications was to confecrate 
every City to a certain Divinity, whofe Name was. 
fometimes the Name of the City itfelf, as we fee in the 
Infcriptions of BibraSte , Vaifon, Nifines, &c. and 

fometimes it was different. 

The Foundation of the Wor/hip that they after¬ 
wards paid to thofe Cities, or rather to the Genius who 
protected them, and became their tutelar Divinity, 

was 

(1) Not. da Qaules upon the Word Jugujicdur.um. (2) In 1619. 
(3) Vol. 11. 1 . 4. p. 206, 




4DHkp* thcpidked fy Hist oiti ; 

' • * ► ' * j 

■Was to engage tHerri to take Care of them, to defend 
them againft Enemies, and to remove from them all 
Evils with which they might be diftrfifled i fuch as' 
epidemical Diftertipers,. and other Calamities. 

The fecond, which I have already made upon ano¬ 
ther dccafion; is,- that the Names of thofe tutelar 
Genii were kept fecret; left coming to be known, 
they fhould be conjured away,' and at laft be forced to 
abandon the Cities that were committed to their Charge,’ 
to pafsinto others, where a more folemn Woflhip was 
promifed them. 

Befides the tutelar Gods I have been now -(peaking' 
of, there were few Cities in the Gauls but had one for 
whom they had a Angular Veneration ; witnefs feveral 
Infcriptions quoted by GrUter; Reiriefius, and Span. 

But I iriuft not forget the Goddefs tutela worihip- 
ped at Bourdeaux, where flie had a magnificent Tem¬ 
ple, if indeed it was a particular. Divinity ; for this 
Name appears to be rather agenerical Name than an ap¬ 
pellative. Learned Antiquaries take her to have been 
a Divinity peculiar to Sailors and Merchants who traf¬ 
ficked upon the Rivers, in regard it was a common 
Practice to put upomtheir Ships the Figures of certain 
Gods, who gave Names to them, 1 and were called by 
the Antients ’tutela Navis.; the tutelar Divinity of the 
Ship , as has been faid, when we were upon the Gods' 

natural to think that this 


Pataici (i); but ’tis 
tutela was the Patronefs of the City Bourdeaux, as' 
what we have now read feems to prove. 

Be that as it will; this Goddefs had a. Temple in 
that City; which is called at this Day the Pillars of tu- 
ield. It was an oblong Periftyle, each Face of which 
was fupported by eight Columns, and the two Extre¬ 
mities by fix; Each of thofe Columns was fo high; 
that it fofe. above the higheft Edifices of the, City. 
Lewis XIV ordered the arched Hoofs of this Temple 
fo be demolifhed, which Time had already damaged; 
In order to form the Glacis which is before the Cha¬ 


teau trompete. 

Vot; in. 


fi) Vol; I. B. 7 j 
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* 

I fhall Jay nothing of feme other Gods of the Gauls ,. 
whofe Names occur upon Infcriptions, fmce Antiquity 
gives us no Information about them. Such is the God 
Leheven, in Honour of whom Domefticus, the Son of 
Rufus, paid the Vow which he had made to him, as 
appears by an Infcription found at St. Bertrand, . the 
Capital of the Country of Cominges. Keijler, I know, 
alledges that he was a Sea-god, but upon what Foun¬ 
dation I know not; for I have not heard whether he 
has publifhed the Differtation upon this God which he 
"had promifed (1). 

Aiiother Infcription found in the fame Country 
names Boccus, whom Gruter, who has quoted it, takes 
to be a God *, but this is all he lets us know about him; 
or about Bacurdus, whofe Name is read in an Infcription 
of Cologne (2) ; or about the propitious Gods, propitiis 
Deis, who are mentioned upon another Infcription of 
Narbonne. Whether thefe were particular Gods, or 
all the beneficent Deities in general, is what I can¬ 
not determine. 

The Reader will be little wifer when I have named 
the Goddels Aventia, whofe Name appears upon fome 
Infcriptions found in the Swifs Cantons, and Moviftar - 
gus , whofe Name occurs upon another Infcription dug 
up at Alife in Burgundy ; and tho’ it may give him a 
litde more Light concerning the Gods called Aghoni , 
to know that they were worfhipped in Gafcony, and 
that Hejyhius reckons they prefided over the public 
Games and Cbmbats; yet I lhould but lofe Time, and 
my Reader’s Patience, to infill on a Verjugodamnus wor- 
lhipped at Amiens, or in that Neighbourhood, where 
was found the Infcription quoted by Ducange (3), a 
Dulovius who was worfhipped at Vaifon in the Vemiffm 
County ; and therefore I choofe rather to proceed to 
Divinities more known, as are the Mother-Goddejfes, of 
whom I have deferred the Account till now, becaufe 
they belong equally to the Gauls , the Spanijh , the In¬ 
habitants of Great Britain, and the Gmnans ; the In¬ 
fcriptions 

^ (1) Gruter, p. 1174. (z) Id. f* 86 . (3) Difl*. furlesMer. du 
Snip. n. 54. 




fcriptions that make Mention of them, having been 
dug up in thefe feveral Countries. 




CHAP. XII. 


Of the Mother- Goddefles. 

I N this Chapter I am to examine who were the Mo- 
ther-Goddeffes in the Pagan World, their Number, 
their Functions, what Sort of Worfhip was paid to 
them, in what Countries they were adored; and laftly, 
what was their Original. 

Among the Monuments we have now remaining of 
thofe Goddefles, there are fome Bas-reliefs , and a vaft 
many Infcriptions (a). The firll of the Bas-reliefs is 
at Metz upon the Frontifpiece of an antient Temple. 
There we fee three Figures of Women {landing, two 
of them holding Fruits like Pine-apples in their Hands; 
the third feems to have fome of them wrapped up in 
her Robe, with this Infcription : 

Thofe of the Street , or of the Village of Peace , have 
mfecrated to the Mothers this Monument of the Glory of 
the imperial Houfe . 

The fecond is at Lyons, upon the Gate of the Church 
of Aifnay (i). It represents likewife three Women, 
but in a fitting Pofture, with much the fame Air, and 
the fame Draperies as thofe on the Monument of Metz. 
She in the Middle holds in her Hand a Cornucopia ., 
with Fruits in her Lap ; the other two hold an Ap¬ 
ple in each Hand ; the Infcription bears, Mairibns 
Augufti . 

The third is at Munjler-Eilden , in the Dutchy of 
fullers (2). There we fee alfo three Goddefles fitting, 
whofe Laps are full of Fruits, with this Infcription: 

Tiberius Claudius Maternus has dfcharged his Vow to 
the Mothers or Matrons of Valchlendorf 
At the Bottom of the Bas-reliefs is to be feen a 

U 2 Prieft 


(a) Sec Sporty Gruter, Reinejhts, the Treatife upon the Religion 
of the antient Gauls, and my Differtation upon the Mother-Goddef- 
fes 9 printed in the feventh Volume of the Academy of the Belles 

Lettres. 

(1) Meneft, Hift. conf. de Lyon, (2) Gruter, p. 91. 
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Prieft and Prieftefs, accompanied with a Camillas or 
Minifter. 

The fourth and laft was found in a Town of Ze* 
land (i), and it reprefents three Goddefies fitting, by 
whom is a Priefteis {landing, while the Camillus , who 
accompanies her, is pouring a Liquor upon the Altar, 
whofe Sides are charged with Cornucopias . 

From thele Monuments and Infcriptions the Learn¬ 
ed have delivered their Conjectures with refpeCt to 
thofe Goddefies. F. Mcneftrier (2) was of Opinion at 
firfl: that they were but three in Number, and that they 
denoted the three Gauls: But he had not confidered that 
the three Gauls are reprefented by three Mens Heads, 
as may be feen upon a Medal of Galba, with thefe 
Words, Tres Gallia . Accordingly that Author quit¬ 
ted this Notion afterwards. 

M. Keifier has made a Diflertation feme Years ago, 
to prove that the Motber-Goddcjfes were the Wives of 
the Druids , who were in high Veneration among the 
antient Gauls \ and he chiefly relies upon Cafar's cal¬ 
ling them Metres Families , and upon Plutarch's giving 
them the Epithet of Sacred: But we may afk this Au¬ 
thor, why the Gauls had deified only three of thofe 
Prieftefles ? Were they not all equally confecrated to 
the WorJhip of the Gods ? Did they not all profefs 
to have the Gift of Prediction ? And did not their 
Miniilration render them all equally refpe&ed ? 

' Other Author^ (3) have contented themfelves with 
Lying that the Mothers were rural Divinities,honoured 
in the Gauls and in Germany by the Country People; as 
if their Worfhip had not been known in the Cities r 
For, were there no more but the Monuments of Metes 
and Lyons, it would dill be certain that celebrated Ci¬ 
ties worlhipped thofe Goddefies. 

Lqjtly, Bo chart, and after him F. Menefirier , would 
have thofe three Go fiddles to be the Parc a ; and this 
Opinion, which thofe two Authors had not well exa¬ 
mined, has been fupporsed with a great Deal of Eru¬ 
dition: 

% 

(1) Krijter Diff. (2} Hiit Conf. de L} v oa. (.3) Cisrrier's Hill. 

of Dauphin) r. 



Chap. Xfl. 

dition by the Author of the Hiftory of the Religion 

of the antient Gauls. 

All thefe Antiquaries agree in two Things. The 
firft is, that the Mother-Goddess were only known in 
tire Gauls and Germany, fince, fay they, we hardly find - 
either Infcriptions or Monuments of them out of thefe 
two Countries. 2. That their Worfhip is of no great 
Antiquity, fince the moft antient Infcription now ex¬ 
tant, goes no higher than the Tiipe of Septimius Se¬ 
vern. 

For my Part, I am of Opinion that thefe three 
Goddefles derived their Original neither from the 
Gauls nor Germans , and that their Worfhip is much 
more antient than is commonly believed. In fupport 
of thefe two Propofitions, I am firft to fpeak of the 
feveral Countries where Traces are to be found of the 
Worfhip of thole Goddefles; and, in the fecond 
Place, trace their Hiftory to its Original. The Proof 
of the firft Propofition will not be difficult. ’Tis cer¬ 
tain, in the firft Place, that they were known in Spain •„ 
for Proof of which we have three Infcriptions: One 
found at Gironne, the other in Arragon, and a third in 
Galicia. There have been three of them difcovered in 
England *. Here then, without going further, is the 
Worfhip of thofe Goddefles eftablifhed in Spain and 
England . It will not be objected, that thefe two Nations 
had received it immediately from the Germans and 
Gauls for this will be a begging of the Queftion ; 
and it might be alledged with as much Probability, that 
the Spaniards had the Knowledge of thefe three God-r 
defies from the Phoenicians , who had travelled into 
Spain before ever the Gauls had penetrated thither. At 
Jeaft, it is very probable that both had received them 
from the Romans , and other People in Italy, among 
whom we find a World of fuch Infcriptions in Honour 
of the Sulevde, the Mothers , the Matrons , the Junones , 
and the like Divinities. But the Romans themfelves 
were not the firft who worfhipped thefe Goddefles t 
They had learned from the Greeks , to whom thofe Di- 

tl 3 vinijie* 

* SeUen* 
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Trinities were not unknown, to pay them religious 
Worlhip; and this is what has been little confidered 
by thole who have treated this Subject: For, not to 
mention their Mother Plaftene ; who, according to 
Panjiaulas (i), had a Temple upon Mount Sypiltis \ 
Span (2} has preferred to us a Greek Infcription of the 
Mother-Goddess , APHI, MATPA 2 I, KAI A 102 KOPO- 
12 •, that is, To Mars , to the Mothers , and to the Di- 
efeuri. 

The Greeks received moft of their Divinities from 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians, by the Colonies that 
came and fettled in their Country. Thofe Colonies, 
before they arrived in Greece, had left Traces of their 
Religion in the Hands thro’ which they pafifed; and 
if in fome of thofe Wands we find the Knowledge of 
the Mother-Goddejjes, ’tis not to be doubted but that 
their Worlhip is originally from Phoenicia . A Paf- 
fage of Plutarch , in his Life of Marcellus , evidently 
proves that they were very well known, and peculiar¬ 
ly worshipped in Sicily, and that they had got the 
Knowledge of them from the Cretans , a Phoenician 
Cclony. I make ufe of M. Dacier 9 s Tranflation. 
c; There is in Sicily a City called Enguia , which is of 
4< very great Antiquity, and efpecially famed for the 
“ Appearance of the Goddeffes whom they call Mo- 
Ci then , xztec 1 M vjipss. We are aflured that their 

Temple was founded by the Cretans . There are 
<s to be feen in it great Spears and Helmets of Brafs, 
c; whereof fome bear the Name of Merlon, others 

that of Uhjjes, who had confecrated them to thofe 

Cfc Goddeacs.” Then Plutarch tells us, that this Ci¬ 
ty favouring the Carthaginians , Nicias , one of the 
chief Citizens, who was for the Romans , finding they 
had a Dalign to deliver him up to the Enemy, thought 
of a Angular Stratagem to extricate himfelf. He be- 

O _ _ w 

gan by talking difnonourably of thofe Mother-Goddess 
and their pretended Appearances; then, as the Peo¬ 
ple were one Day aflembled, he feigned all of a fudden 
to be delirious and frantick, crying out with all his 

Might, 

[1} la Eliac. (2; C. 13. p. 136. 
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Might, that he faw thofe Goddefles ready to take 
Vengeance upon him. He fell a running about, and 
while all made Way for him, he by this Means got 
out of the City, and repaired to a Place where his 
Wife and his whole Family were waiting for him. 

From this Paflage it appears that the Pbmicians 

were Worlhippers of the Motber-Goddeffes , and that 
from the eariieft Times \ for, fince it was they, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch , had built the Temple of Enguia 
in Honour of thefe Goddefles, we may conclude that 
they had a high Veneration for their Perfons. Far¬ 
ther, it would feem to have been a prevailing Opini¬ 
on that they terrified People by their Apparitions; 
and this perhaps is the Reafon why 'Theocritus (1), 
fpeaking of the three Nymphs, whom he names Eu~ 
nica , Malts, and Nicaa, who were probably the fame 
with the Mother-GoddeJJes, fays they were a Terror to 
the Country People. 

To what we have now quoted, Diodorus Siculus adds 
that Merion, after the Siege of T r oy, having gone to 
Sicily with fome Cretans , built there a Temple in Ho¬ 
nour of thefe Goddefles, which was afterwards in high 
Veneration. We are told, continues this Hiftorian, 
that it was from Crete where thefe Goddefles were ex¬ 
ceedingly revered, and. from Enguia , that their Wor- 
fhip had been brought into Sicily. The mythological 
Hiftorian?, adds the fame Author, relate that it was 
by thofe Goddefles Jupiter of old had been nurfed, 
without the Knowledge of his Father Saturn \ and 
that in Recompence for this Piece of Service that God 

had given them a Place in Heaven, where they form 
the Conftellation of the great Bear and the Poet Ara- 
tus has followed this Tradition in his Poem, called: 
Phenomena. We could not pafs over in Silence, con¬ 
tinues he, the high Honour which the Devotion of Peo¬ 
ple has conferred upon thefe Goddefles: For not on¬ 
ly the Inhabitants of Enguia , but alfo their Neighbours, 
offer to them coftly Sacrifices, and pay them extraordi¬ 
nary Honours. Several Cities were even enjoined by 

U 4 the 

{0 Idyl. 13. v. 44. 
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the Oracles of Apollo to give them Homage, with a - 
Promife of long Life, and all Kinds of Profperity to 
their Inhabitants in fo doing. In fine, their Worlhip 
came to be fo much in Vogue, that in die Time of 
Diodorus's writing his Pliftory, the Inhabitants of the 
Country continued to bring them numerous Oblations 
of Gold and Silver, and but a few Years before had 
erefled to them a Temple, diftinguiflied not only for 
its Grandeur, but alfo for the Elegance of its Archi¬ 
tecture. Tliis Temple became extremely opulent, 
fince among; its Revenues were reckoned three thoufand 

• | % ^ 1 

Oxen, and avail Extent of Ground. 

Phoenicia therefore is the Country whence the Wor- 
fhip of the Mothcr-GcddeJJes had derived its Original •, 
and this is alfo the Opinion of Selden (r), tho’ he con¬ 
founds them with Ajlarte, who, according to him, 
was the Mother of ail the Gods. The Syrians multi¬ 
plied their Ajlarte, and made feveral of them, whom, 
they named A ’gupra}, whence other People formed their 
Cyhele , their Vefia, and the Mother-Goddejfes. Thus it 
was from the eaftern Nations that the Knowledge of 
thefe Goddeffes came; and fince in the Greek Inlerip- 
tion of them now remaining, and in one of thofe 
from England, they are joined with Mars and the Di- 
ojatri, or the Sons of Jupiter, we cannot doubt of 
their Antiquity. 

But if we would trace back to the firft Original of 
thefe Goddefles, we fhould perhaps find it in the an- 
tient Tradition, which held that the World was ftored 
with beneficent or malignant Genii. Never was Tra¬ 
dition more univerfal. To this is owing the Original 
of Ehes and their Dens, of Sylphs, Gnomes , and all 
the wild Notions invented by the Cabala. 

In fine, to afiign another Original, which will be¬ 
long more particularly to fome of the Mosher-Goddejfes, 
kis very probable that the Germans and Gauls, who 
had a peculiar Refped and Veneration for their Wo¬ 
men, ranked among them, after the Example of o- 
ther Nations from vsthom they had received their Reli- 


(1) De Diis Syr. Synt. s. 
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gion, thofe whohaddiftinguilhed themfelves either by 
t heir Valour, or by the Invention of fome ufefal Ar^ 
or by excelling therein. Thus the Egyptians had their 
Ifis, die Africans their Minerva Tritonia , the Phtmici? 
ans their Derceto, the Greeks their Mother Plajlena } 
laftly, the. Allemns their Velkda ii ) j for the Name of 
their Mother-Goddeffes has not been tranfmitted down 
toils. 

As to what remains, we know nothing very particu¬ 
lar concerning the Worfeip that was paid to thofe 

Goddcffes. No Doubt it was the fame with that of 

* « 

other rural Divinities * and we may very well conjec¬ 
ture, from their carrying on the Bas-reliefs we have 
now extant. Flowers and Fruits in their Hands, that 
thefe were, the Matter of the Sacrifices that was ofFered 
to them, as well as to the other rural Deities. Honey 
and Milk were Ingredients in the Oblations that were 
made them,. We may conclude too, from the Bas- 
reliefs of \Zeland, that there were Priefts confecrated 
to them, and that the Liquor which the Minifter 
pours out upon the Altar, confifts of Milk or Wine. 

They lacrificed to them alfo the Hog. This is 
what appears in the Bas-reliefs of Rome, upon which 
are reprefented Minifters killing one of thofe Viftims, 
to offer it to the Goddeffes, who are there named Su - 

1 i * f 

leva and Campejlres , and were the fame with the Mo~ 
ther-Goddejfes or Matrons. We may remark, by the 
Way, that the Hog was lacrificed to Bacchus , and to 
the rural Divinities, becaufe that Animal makes great 
Devaftation in the Fields, Gardens, and Vineyards; 

and for the fame Reafon the Sow ufed to be facriSced 

♦ « • > • 

to Ceres. 

The Gauls, who paid particular Worlhip to the 

Mother-Goddejfes, built for them little Chapels, which 
were termed Cancelli, brought thither their Offerings, 
lighted fmall Tapers in them, and after pronouncing 
fome myftical Words over Bread and certain Herbs, 
they withdrew thofe Offerings from the Chapel, and 
went and hid them either in a hollow Path, or in the 

' .... 1 

Trunks 

( 1 ) Casfar. Com. 1. 6, 
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* » * 

Trunks of feme Trees, believing that by lb doing they 
fecured their Flocks from contagious Diftempers, and 
even from Death itfelf. To this Rite they joined 
feveral other Pieces of Superftition, whereof a parti* 
colar Account may be feen in the old A&s of our 
Kings, known by the Name of Capitularies , and in the 
ancient Rituals where they are prohibited. 

Thefe are the more probable Conje&ures I had to 
offer upon a Subjeft not mueh minded by other My- 
thologHh. ’Tis furprizing that thofe who have given 
ample and learned Trealties upon the Pagan Gods, 
as Gerard VoJJius , and even thole who had given par¬ 
ticular ones upon the Divinities of the Gauls and Ger¬ 
mans , have not examined more narrowly into this Sub¬ 
ject:. For we are to make no Account of what is 
laid of it by Schoedius , who barely copies the few Hints 

upon it offered by Selden. 

From the whole we conclude, 1. That the Mother- 
Goddejfes were Divinities common to feveral Nations, 
and that the Names which they bear in Infcriptions, 
were the Names of the Places where they were wor- 
fhipped. Thus thofe wherein we read Matrihus GaU 
kids, denoted the Motber-goddeJJes of Gallicia: And 
accordingly the Monument upon which is this Infcrip- 
tion, was found at Corona a City in Gallicia. The 
Mothers of FacceUi are thofe of an old Town in an- 
tient Germany, which Gutter names Vachlendorf. The 
Rumane<e, thofe who were worfhipped at Rhumaneim 
in the Country of Juliers ; and fo of others. 

2. That the Goddelfes were peculiarly worlhipped 
in the Gauls and in Germany , fince in thefe two Coun¬ 
tries were found molt of the Monuments now extant; 
but that it is a Miftake to alledge, that among thefe 
two People they had their Original; fince they were 
known in feveral other Places. 

3. That they prelided over the Fields and the 
Fruits of the Earth ; whereof the Cornucopia which 
they bear upon Monuments, and the Fruits that were 
offered to them in Sacrifice, are convincing Proofs. It 
cannot however be denied, whatever fome Antiquaries 

may 
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may fay, that they were worfhipped in die Cities, as 
appears from the Monument of Lyons , and from fome 

others, as has been faid. ^ . v ; 

' 4. That their Worftiip was not limited to rural 
Things, fince they were invoked not only for the Health 
of the Emperors and their Families, but alfo for that 
of private Perfons: In Proof of which I Jhall offer 
two Examples. The firft is taken from an Infcription 
found in Pannonia, to this Effeft: T. Pompilianus Tri¬ 
bune of the Soldiers of the firft Legion Minervia, has 
difcbarged bis Vow by offering an Altar and a Table to 
the Matrons of Offen, and to the Mothers of Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, which Vow he had made for the Prefer - 
vation of the Emperor Sept. Se verus, and his whole Fa¬ 
mily . The other Infcription which relates to private 
Perfons, is conceived in thefe Terms: Julius Regulus, 
Soldier of the Jixlh Legion the Antonian, cheerfully pays 
the Vow which he had made to the Mother- Goddeffes, 
for himfelf and his Family. -- 

5. That I had Reafon to alledge that the Mother - 
Goddeffes were often confounded with the particular 
Genii of each Place, or with the Junones, who were 
the Genii of the Women *, with the Sulevee, the Com- 
modev<e , the Matrons, the Silvatic and other fuch 
rural Divinities. Of all the Examples I might bring 
in Proof of this laft Propofition, I fliall Angle out 
but two : Others are to be found in Gruter , Reine- 

fius , Spon, and the other Antiquaries. Thefe I take 
from the Infcriptions of the Gabians, whereof the one 
cited by Stephen Brcelman (1) in his Hiftory of Co¬ 
logne, is conceived in thefe Terms: Malronis Gabiabus. 
The other which we find in Gruter, Page 91, bears, 
Jimcnibus Gabiabus: Whereby it evidently appears, that' 
the Junones, the Genii, and fuch like Divinities, were 
the lame with the Mother-Goddeffes . It appears like- 
wife from all that I have faid, that their Worlhip was 
not confined to the Gauls and Germans alone, fince it 
was as antient as that of the other Pagan Divinities; 
and that their true Original is to be traced in Phoenicia , 

whendr 


(1) Specim. Hill. Agrip. 
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whence came moft of the Gods known in the Weft 
6. Laftly, that the Mother-Goddeffes were ferved 
by Priefteffes, and that their Priefthood was called 
Sacer Matratus y as you would fay, The /acred Order 
cf the Mother . Upon an Infcription found not long 
ago- near Cologne^ upon an Altar dedicated to the 
Goddefe Semek and her Sifters, we find the Regina 
Matenie who had the Overfight of the Worfhip of 
tbofe Goddefles, is defigned Prieftefs of the Ladies or 
Mother-Goddeffes of the Place, and that fhe herfelf 
had erected that Monument in Acknowledgment of the 
Honour done her in being inverted with that Prieft¬ 
hood. Regina Materna oh honor m facr't Matratus 
cram pofidt . Hence we may conclude, that the Daugh¬ 
ters of Cadmus y Semele , Autonoe , Ino y and Agave , were 
looked upon in the Gauls and Germany as Mother-. 
Goddefles, fince Regina Materna , who values herfelf on 
being Prieftefs of tliefe Goddefles, was one of the 
Daughters of Cadmus *, for the Reafoning of the Au¬ 
thor of a Difiertarion upon this Infcription, publiflied 
in the Memoirs of Trevoux, July , 1738, to me 
appears juft. I fuppofe, fays the Author, that the 
Sore)' Matratus implied the Right of Sacerdotal Dig-, 
nity or of Priefthood to the Goddefles, to whom the 
Altar in Queftion is dedicated; and as this was to 
Semek and her Sifters, and as this Materna is there 
laid to be Mother born, and further to be honour¬ 
ed with the facred Dignity of the Matratus y ’tis 
natural to conclude from hence that the fame Dig¬ 
nity was what concerned the Worfhip of Semele and 
her Sifters, who confequently muft needs have been 
Mother-Goddeffes of the Canton where the Infcription 
was dug up. 

But whatever be in that, ’us certain from the Dif- 
covery of this Monument, that the Worfhip of the 
Daughters of Cadmus had been propagated to the Gauls 
and into Germany , and that we are to reckon thofe 
four Goddefles among thofe who were there the Ob- 
je£ls of Adoration*. 


CRAP. 
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C tt A P. XIII. 

♦ 

Of the Religion of the Inhabitants of Great Britain* 

I Shall not infill long upon the Religion of that 
People, becaufe it was almoft entirely like that of 
our Gauls ; . the Divinities* Worlhip, and Priefthood 
the fame. 

Tacitus (i) exprefly fays, that the Angles had the 
fame Superftitions with the Gauls , as alfo the fame 
Fiercenels in Battle, and much the farfle Language. 
C#far( 2) had the fame Opinion with Tacitus, and the 
other Hiftorians differ from them but little. In die 
Beginning of this Book we have feen that the Druids 
were equally refpected in Britain as in the Gauls ; that 
among both they were Minifters of Religion, and 
fhat thofe of the former were even accounted more 
knowing and intelligent than thofe of the Gauls, who 
fent their Students to be inftru&ed by them in the 
more profound Myfteries. The Angles, as well as the 
Gauls, had other fubaltern Minifters, the Bards, and 
the Eubages, who had the fame Fun&ions among both: 
It has been alfo remarked, that the fame Britons , as 
well as the Gauls, paid a particular Worlhip to the 
Mother-Goddeffes, and that their Monuments had been 
dug up among them, as well as in the Gauls. 

We may add farther, that according to CatnbdeH 
and Seldon (3), their God Balatucadua was the fame 
with the Belemis or Apollo of our Gauls , and that both 
Nations paid him the fame Worlhip ; that they both 
•worlhipped Dis, or Pluto, and Samothes. In fine, to 
compleat the Parallel, Tacitus (4), and Dion Caffius(s ) 9 
tell us that they both offered to their Gods human Sa¬ 
crifices . 

5 Tis proper however to obferve, 1. That as England 
was invaded by different Nations, efpecially by the 
Pifts and Saxons, not to mention others, *tis very 
probable that thofe Conquerors introduced thither the 

Know- 

(r) In Agric; c. ri. (2) DeBeli. Gall. 1. 6. {3} De Dm 
Syr, Syn. 2. cv 3. {4) Loc. cit. {5} L, 6c. 
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Knowledge of fome of their Gods: And of this Num¬ 
ber perhaps was their Andate , the Goddefs of Victory, 
to whom they paid particular Worfhip. 

I obferve, in the fecond Place, that we are here to 
apply the lame Diftinftion which we had Recourfe 
to in the Hiftory of the Religion of the Gauls, namely, 
that we muft have Relpeft to die Period of Time ; 
and that the Religion of the Angles could not but af¬ 
lame a new Shape, upon their being conquered by the 
Romans , who undoubtedly alfo introduced among 
them the Knowledge of feveral of their Gods. 

3. That as it is certain the Phoenicians from the 
earlieft Times had great Commerce with Britain , 
whence they exported every Year a vaft Quantity of 
Tin, they perhaps had left them the Knowledge of 
fome of their Gods. I fay perhaps, becaufe no Ve- 
fliges thereof have been found in the Country ; be- 
fides, it is not ufiial for Merchants to talk about 
Subjefts of Religion with thofe among whom they 
come only to trade, and in whole Ports they only 
fpend as much Time as is necefiary for making up 
their Cargoes. This accounts for our being fo little 
acquainted with the Gods of that People, to whom we 
fhould have been yet greater Strangers had.it not been 
for their Nearnefc to the Gauls, whofe Religion is bet¬ 
ter known to us. 

CHAR XIV. 

Of the Religion of the aniient Iberians or Spaniards. 

I T is not, I think, to be doubted that the antient 
Spaniards received dieir Religion firft from the Phoe¬ 
nicians , and then from the Carthaginia?is, *Tis cer¬ 
tain, as the late M. Huet , Bifhop of Avranches , has 
proved in his learned Treatife of the Commerce of the 
Antients , that both thofe Nations had great Com¬ 
merce with the Spaniards , efpecially with thofe who 
inhabited Betica , the prefent Andalufia, where they 
came principally to traffic in Gold, which was then 
very common in that Coimtry, This being fuppofed, 

i; 
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it appears evident, that both thofe Nations would teach 
them a Part of their Religion, and introduce among 
them the Worlhip of fome of their Divinities. The 
Fad at leaft is certain as to the Pbanicm Hercules , 
he who is faid to have raifed upon the Borders of the 
Ocean thofe famous Pillars, to fliew that this was the 
Extremity of the known World, and that there was 
no paffing farther. This Hercules accordingly, was 
highly adored afterwards in the Country, and Anti¬ 
quity makes mention more than once of the famous 
Temple which he had at Gades, or Cadiz. And yet, 
either for Want of antient Hiftorians, or for Want of 
Curiofity on the Part of the Inhabitants, there are few 
Countries in the World whofe Religion is le(s known 
to us than that of the antient Spaniards. The Hifto¬ 
rians, efpecially Mariana , who make Spain to have 
been peopled by a Colony planted by Tubal , about an 
hundred and thirty one Years after the Deluge, vent 
nothing but Fables, no left grofs than ill matched. 

Not but that fome antient Monuments have been 
dup up in that Country from Time to Time •, but 
moft of them have been quite mangled, and all we 
can draw from them is mere Conjecture almoft quite 
deftitute of Proofs. Several of them have been dug 
up in different Places, with Hercules’s Name upon 
them: Which proves that the Worlhip of that God 
had paffed from Cadiz, where it was firft eftablilhed, 
into the neigbouring Provinces. 

We alfo read upon a good many more that are to 
be feen in Gruter and Reinefius, the Name of Endo- 
vellicus joined with that of Hercules , and fometimes by 
itfelf; and moft of thofe Monuments have been dug 
up near the City Ofca, the prefent Villa Viciofa. No 
body doubts but this Endovellicus was a God peculiar 
to Spain: But whether he was the fame with Hercu¬ 
les, as fome Authors alledge, or a different Perfon, is 
not eafy to determine. However, as in one of thofe 
Infcriptions we read 
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ENDOVELL. 

TO L E T. V. Vi 
t) E IS ‘TUfELJRiBUS. 

It would feem that thefe two Gods were diffinguirfi^ 
ed in Spain ■ for if they had been the lame, we fhould 
have had Tutelary God, and not Gods in the Plural. 

As we know" not what Sort of God this was whom 
they worshipped in Spain, the only Country where-his 
Name has been found* the Learned have given t : hem- 
felves Scope, and vented feveral Conjectures on this 
Subjed. Some are of Opinion, that it was the God 
Mars, who was worlhipped in Spain, as we lhall fee 
afterwards : Others have alledged, that he was the 
Cupid of the antient Iberians, or Hercules himfelf, both 
their Names being found in one of thofe Infcriptions; 
but not to dwell on this, I refer the Curious to the 
Diflertation of Remfius, to that of an Memarid, who 
takes the Name of Ludovicos Alpbitandus, and laftly, 
to that of M. Freret, whereof a Copy is printed in the 
Riftorical Part of the third Volume of the Memoirs 
of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres (1). 

We alfo learn from the Antients, that the Spaniards 
worlhipped Pluto? or rather Math? or Death , as did 
(he Phoenicians (a). And thofe who admit the Hi- 
ftory of the Titans , in the Manner as I have , given it,* 
will find no Difficulty to believe that they worlhip¬ 
ped this Prince in the Country which fell to his Lot; 
and where he ended his Days. 

Mercury , or Teutates , was a God very’ much re¬ 
vered among the Spaniards , as he was among the 
Gauls. Titus Uvius (2) tells us there was at new Car¬ 
thage an Eminence, which was called Mercury ‘Teutates ; 
and I doubt not, as I have already faid, but that the 
Spaniards had received the Knowledge of this God im¬ 
mediately from the Phoenicians or Carthaginians? and 
afterwards communicated it to the Gauls ; but whether 
the former offered to him human Sacrifices; as thefe 

did; 

(1) P. 191. 

(a) See the Fragment of Sanckniathon, Vol r. B. 2. 

(z) Dec, 4. 1 . 6. c. 44. 
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did, is not known. ’Tis however very probable that 
both of them gave him the fame Worfhip, fmce it 
was derived to them in the fame Way. Befides, we 
learn from Strabo (1), that the Lufttdnians , now the 
Portugueze , a People in Spain, offered to their Gods 
the Captives whom they had taken in War ; and as 
that Author gives a pretty circumftantiate Account of 
this Matter, I fhall quote what he fays upon it. 
ic The Lufvanians, fays he, frequently offer Sacrifices, 
“ and carefully confider the Entrails- of the Victim, 
€t without however .making any Incifion upon them. 
“ They obferve with the fame Attention the Veins, 
“ efpecially thofe of the Sides, and make Ufe of the 
“ fame Entrails in Divination, by touching them 
u with the Hand. To the fame Ufe they apply thofe 
“ of the Captives whom they have offered in Sacri- 
“ fice, after having covered their dead Carcafes with 
“ Caifocks. After they have cut out their Entrails, 
“ the Soothfayer draws the Omen from the Carcafe 
“ itfelf then cutting off their Hands, they confe- 
“ crate them to their Gods.” 

That People worshipped like wife the God Mars * 
as we are told by the fame Author (2), and to him 
they facrificed Goats, Horfcs, and their Captives. They 
offered alfo, after the Manner of the Greeks, Hecatombs 
upon certain Occafions. What was Angular herein, 
the Inhabitants of Cadiz reprefen ted this God like 
Apollo, or rather the Sun, having his Head encircled 
with Rays, from a Belief that the Heat of the B’ood 
and violent Motion of the Spirits, which, according 
to them, formed Warriors, were immediately produced 
by the Sun. 

Strabo does not inform us what Name they gave to 
the God of War; but as Macroms fays, the Accitani- 
t ms , another People of Spain, paid alfo a particular 
Worfhip to the fame God, wiiotn they called Netop 
(a), 5 tis very probable that the Lufuanians gave him 
the fame Name. 

Vol. III. X ^ - Thp 

1 

(i) L. p. ro6. (?) Ibid. 

(a) Simulachrum Martis radiis ornatum magna religions colt* 
bant, Neton vountes. Sat, 1 . 6. c, ig. 
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The Celtiberians, as we are told by Strabo, and thofe 
who inhabited towards the northern Parts of Spain, 
worlhipped an anonymous God, a God unknown ; 
and the Worfhip which they paid to him, confided in 
aflembling together, each with his own Family, at 
the full Moon, to dance all Night by the Gates of 
their Houfes. 

This is nearly what we know as to the Religion cf 
the antient Spaniards , or Iberians ; but as they had re¬ 
ceived feveral of their Gods from the Gauls , as well 
as communicated to them the Knowledge of fome of 
theirs, hence the Religions of both People bore a con- 
fiderablc Refemblance to one another : However, we 
no where find that the Spaniards had Druids, and con- 
fequently their Priefthood was different from that of 
the Gauls. 



BOOK VII. 

Of the Religion of the antient Germans, and fome 

other Northern Nations. 

W ITHOUT entering into the Quedion de¬ 
bated among the Learned, whether the 
Gauls peopled Germany, as fome are of O- 
pinion, or rather, if it was not the Germans who fird 
came from the North, that gradually extended them- 
felves to the South, and fpread over Gaul and Spain, 
which I reckon more probable; ’tisat lead certain that 
both thefe Nations were Celt*, and had the fame Ori¬ 
ginal. Hence that Conformity in Religion, which is 
fo remarkable, that they worlhipped almod all the 

fame Gods, Neither of them had any other Temples 

but the facred Groves, for which they had a high 

Veneration 5 nor other Statues of their Gods, but the 

Trees, 
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Trees, reckoning it derogatory to the Divinity to 
represent him in any Manner whatfoever, which is to 
be underftood of both only with Regard to their Pri¬ 
mitive Religion. Thefe Groves bore alfo the Names 
of the Gods to whom they were confecrated. This 
Conformity in Religion will make it fuperfluous for 
us to dwell long upon that of the antient Germans , 
to which we may apply a Part of what we have faid 
upon that of the Gauls . 

However, as every People takes a Liberty to make 
what Innovations they think proper in the Religion 
of their Forefathers, frequently introducing new 

Gods in the Place of the old ones; and as they fel- 
dom fail to adopt thofe of the Countries which they 
come to inhabit, fo we lhall find forae Difference be¬ 
tween the Religion of the Gauls and that of the Ger¬ 
mans. 

The Priefthood accordingly was not the fame: For 
the Germans had not Druids like the Gauls and Inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Britain , tho* each of the three Nations 
had a great Refpedt for their Priefts* Thofe of the 
Germans, according to Tacitus (i), had great Credit, 

and they alone were permitted to chaflife any one, to 

bind and beat him ; and, for the moft Part, it was 
not to punifh the Perfon whom they dealt with, for 
Faults he had committed, nor was it in Obedience to 
the Orders of their Superiors, but, faid they, becaufe 
fuch was the Pleafure of the Gods. Again, it was 
their Province to remove from the facred Groves the 
Reprefentations of their Gods, which they carried in¬ 
to the Field of Battle : What thofe Reprefentations 
of their Gods were, the Author does not fay; he on¬ 
ly affures us, that they had no Statues, fo that it feems 
difficult to reconcile the two Paffages which I am go¬ 
ing to cite : Effigies & figna (Deorum) extracfa lucis in 
prdiwn ferunt .... Ceeterum nec cohiberi parietibus 
Deos , nequs in ullam humani oris fpecicm afftmilari , ex 

magnitudine cdeftitim arbitrantur . They were probably 

X a fomc 

(1) De Mor. German. 
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fome rough Symbols, fuch as the Sword, by which 
the Scythians reprefented the God Mars (a). 

Bating thefe Particulars, the two Religions bore a' 
great Refemblance to one another. As Julius C<efar 
of all the Antients has given the fiilleft Account of 
the Religion of the Gauls, lb Tacitus is he who 
has enlarged moft upon that of the Germans . For 
whether it was that Ceefar did not fufficieritly knew 
that People, or that not having conquered them, 
he was the more indifferent about ftudying their Man¬ 
ners and Religion ; or laffly, that from his Time to 
Tad:us, the Religion and Manners of that antient 
People had undergone many Changes, the firft only 
fays: M The Germans own no other Gods but thole 
te whom they fee, and from whom they derive fome 
“ lenfible Benefit, the Sun, Vide a 7, and the Moon : 
“ As to others, they have not lo much as heard of 
“ their Names (b)” Tacitus , in his Book in titled 
Be Mori bus Germanorurn, and in feveral Places of his 
Hiftorv, is very full anti particular upon this Subjedl; 
and I cannot do better than lay together here the 
whole of what he delivers, with the Addition of fome 
Ihort Refiexions. 

In the firft Place he fays, in the Beginning of that 
Book, the Germans acknowledged a God Tuijlon , who 
derived his Original from the Earth, and had a Son 
named Manaus, of whom that People was defended; 
This Manmis had three Sons, who gave their Names 
to the Ingaroones , the Hernninones , and tne IJlavones , to 
whom were alfo joined the Marfi, the Garnbrivii , the 
Surd, and the Vandals. As the Germans wrote no- 

thing, 

(a) The Cuflom of carrying the Images of the Gods to Wa-,. 
was eftabli&ed among feveral Nations in Allcmania , fuch as the 
Cindsres, the Ambrons, the Germans, and, to comprehend aim oft all, 
the Celies ; whence the Author of the Hiftorv of the Gallic Religion, 
Tom. 1. p 7. concludes, that they had learned this Cuftom from, 
the Philijisnes, who in like Manner carried their Gods to War, or 
even from the Hebrews, who had frequently in their Camp the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

(o) Germani Deorum numero eos folos ducunt quos cernunt, & 

quorum opibus aperte juvantur, Solem, Vulcanum, Lunam. De 

ML Gall. 1 . 6. 
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thing, any more than the Gauls , it was in Verfes got 
by Heart that thofe ancient Genealogies were con¬ 
tained. 

The Alleman Authors, and Schoedius in particular, 

who has compofed a very learned Treatife upon the 
German Gods, have tortured themfelves in explaining 
thofe Genealogies, alledging, that they difcovered in 
the Words quoted by Tacitus, Terms of the Teutonic 
Language, which is not without Foundation. For 
my Part, I am apt to think that Tuifion , as to his O- 

riginal, was quite unknown, and that this is the 
Reafon why he was faid to be the Son of the Earth. 
As for his Son Mannus, it fignifies, in the Language 
' of the Country, a Man. As the fame Tacitus tells us, 
that an Ambaflador of the Tenetcri, a German Nation 
near the Rhine, gave Thanks to the Gods of the Coun¬ 
try, and particularly to Mars, Chief among them, in 
regard that thofe of Cologne were re-united to the 
Germanic Body, we may confequently conclude, that 
Mars was the firft and principal God of that warlike 
Nation ; and Fojfius (1) thinks he was among the Ger¬ 
mans the fame with the Sun : But Tacitus fays, in 
another Place, that Mercury was their chief God •, De¬ 
mon Maximum Mercurium colunl, and that they offer¬ 
ed to him human Sacrifices. A remote People, in 
the Extremities of Germany, fays the fame Author ;'a), 
worlhip Cybele in a. fingular Manner, fince their Wor- 
fhip confifts in carrying, in the Feafcs of that Goddefs, 
the Figures of Boars; which ferve in (lead of Arms 
Offenftve and Defenfive, to thofe who carry them, 
and Ihelter them from every Danger, even in the 
Midft of Fire and Slaughter. 

Tacitus, irt this Place, undoubtedly fpeaks conform¬ 
ably to the Ideas of the Romans: We may however 
prefume, that this Nation paid particular Worlhip to 

the Earth, reckoned by all Idolaters the common 
Mother of Gods and Men. Thofe Barbarians were 
probably much addicted to Hunting, and lived upon 
the Boars they Hew, thefe Animals being common in 

X 3 the 

(1) De Orig. &Prog. Idol. 1. z. c. 15. (2) De Mor. German. 
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the Forefts, and accordingly offered of them to her 
in Sacrifices; for the Viftims were always taken from 
fuch Things as were for Food. 

44 A Part of the Suevi, fays he again, facrifice to 
44 IJis : How they came to adopt that foreign Divi- 
44 nity is what I know not: Only the Figure of a Gal- 
44 ley, under which they reprefent her, fhews that Ihe 
44 had been brought to them from fome other Place. 
44 The fame People, continues he, worlhip the Earth, 
44 whom they call Herta y and Cybele the Mother of 
44 the Gods. They are perfuaded from the Greatnefs 
44 of the heavenly Objcfts, that the Gods are not to 
44 be fafiiioned into a Refemblance of human Figures, 
44 nor confined within Walls ; and therefore, inftead 

V 

44 cf Temples, they confecrate to them Groves and 
44 Woods, and give the Names of their Gods to thofc 

44 fecret and reclufe Places, to which they hardly dare 

44 to lift up their Eyes, fo great is the Veneration 
44 they have for them. 5 * 

44 They are more obfervant than any other Nation, 
44 of the Flight of Birds, and make Ufe of Lots, in 
44 which they put great Faith, though their Manner 
4C of raking them is very fimple. They cut dewna 
44 Branch of a Fruit Tree, and then divide it into fe- 
44 verai fmalJ Parts, on each of which they put a par- 
44 ticular Mark, and then throw them all at random 
44 upon a white Veftment. If the Confultation is 
44 public, he who prefides is the chief Prieft of the 
44 Nation; if private, it is the Mafter of the Family, 
44 who, after putting up a Prayer to the Gods, and 
4C railing Ins Eyes to Heaven, takes up the Twigs 
44 three Times, and interprets them according to the 
44 Marks with which they are diftinguilhed. If they 
44 are not favourable, they confult no more for that 
44 Day ; if, on the contrary, they prognofticate good, 
44 they likewile have Recourfe to the Aufpices, which 
44 they take from the Chirping and Flight of Birds, 
44 and from Horfes, which are maintained at the pub- 
44 lie Charge in thofe Sacred Groves. The Colour 
V: of thefe Horfes is white ; and they are never em- 

44 ployed. 
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“ ployed in any Work. The Prieft, with the King, 

^ or the Head of the Nation, yoke them in a facred 
“ Chariot, go along with them, and obferve their 
“ fnorting and neighing ; and there is no Omen on 
* c which they lay greater Streft than upon that which 

they take in this Way (a ). 99 : 

“ They have alfo another Sort of Omen, to which 
“ they have Recourfe in Time of War, in order to 
u know the Event. For this Effect, they endeavour 
<c by all Means to get one of the Enemy into their 
“ Hands, whom they match in a Duel with one of 
“ their own Party ; and they believe the general Ad- 
“ vantage will be on his Side who gains the Viftory 
“ in the fingle Combat.’* 

“ The Sueviy continues the fame Author, affembled 
“ together by their Deputies, at a certain Seafon^of 
“ the Year, in a Wood, which the Religion of the 
** Country had confecrated, and ufliered in the hor- 
“ rid Ceremonies by putting a Man to Death. Stata 
“ tempore in fylvam, 

* 6 Auguriis patrum fc? prifca formidine facram , 

omnes ejufdem (anguinis popnli legationibus coeun.\ t cce- 
** foqtie publice homine celebrant barbari ritns horrenda 
“ primordial 

To proceed, Hercules , according to the fame Au¬ 
thor, was one of the great Gods of the Germans , and 
to him, as alfo to Mars, they offered animal Sacrifices: 
Herculem ac Mar tern concifis animalibus placant . 

The Naharvali y another German Nation, had a 
confecrated Grove, whofe Pried was drefied like a 
Woman. The Romans believed that the Gods wor- 
Ihipped therein were Caftor and Pollux, in regard they 
were Brothers, and both young but in their Country 
this God was named Aids (b), and no Statue of him 

X 4 was 

(a) Almoft all the Nations of the World have given into this 

Superftition mentioned here by Tacitus , each of them employing 
therein particular Rites of their own. ^ - 

(b) Apud Naharvalos antique religionis lucus often ditur : Pra?- 

fidet facerdos muliebri ornatu. Sed Deos interpretatione Romana 

Caftoreii 
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was to befeen. The Roman Hiftorians, in lhort, had 
no other Foundation for their Opinion but a Tradi¬ 
tion, that the Argonauts , in their Return from Col¬ 
chis, had embarked again upon certain Rivers, as lhail 
be faid in their Hiftory (i), and entered into the nor¬ 
thern Seas. Probably it was alfo from the long Wan¬ 
derings of Ulyjfes they came to fay that there were 
Veffiges of his having been in the fame Countries, 
and -that certain Honours were paid to him ; but the 
Hiftorian himfelf who relates this Faft, feems to give 
jio Credit to it. 

- Though the Germans had no Druids , as has been 
laid, yet it was in the facred Groves they kept the 
Reprefentations of their Gods, like the Gauls ; and 
they were not permitted to place them elfevvhere. In 
the fame Grove did both of them offer their Sacrifices, 
and of all Trees the Oak was moft rcfpe&ed by each 
Nation : No Sacrifice was offered, either in the Gauls 
or in Germany, till they had firft covered the Altai* 

with Leaves and Branches of that Tree. The Greeks , 

. . ^ 

to mention it by the Way, did the fame; Apollonius 
Rhodius (2), fpeaking of the folemn Sacrifice offered 
by the Arg<r,iauts before their fetting out, fays, after 
faifing an Altar upon the Sea-lhore, they covered it 
with Branches and Leaves of the Oak. 

I might carry on the Parallel between the Religion 
of thofe two People to a greater Length \ but I fhall 
only inftance in two other very plain fimilar Charac¬ 
ters. The firft is, that in their Religious Affemblies, 
as well as in thofe that were merely Civil, both of 
tiiem appeared in Arms. The fetond is, thatunhap 7 
py Conformity in human Sacrifices, which both of 
them offered up to their Gods. Some modern Authors, 

I know, will have it, that thofe two Nations did not 

; < * 

really facrifice Men to their Gods; that the Ground of 
the Miftake is, that they actually did put to Death 

' ‘ * their 

CaHarem Pollccernqce memcrant. Ejus numinis nomen, Alois. 
Nalh fimulachra, nullum peregrins fuperftirionis veftigium. Ut 
feres tamen, ut juvenes venerantur, DeMsr. Germ. Nun. 43. 

’ "(I) yi« (s) Argon. 1 . 1. 
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there Captives Abut up in thofe large Machines which, 
as we faid, they made Ufe of upon that Occafion ; but 
that this barbarous Cuftbm was not a Sacrifice: A niece 
Allegation which all Antiquity flies in the Face of; for 
not only Cafar, but Tacitus, Strabo, Lucan, and many 
others declare the Fad fo peremptorily, that, it is not 
poffible to clear our Anceftors from the Imputation. 
Had I a mind to make a vain Oftentation of.Erudmon, 
I might quote all the Paffsgesof thofeantient. Authors, 
but the Thing is too well known, and at the lame'Time 
too certain, to need to be infilled upon at greater 


Lenath : Let us return to our antient Germans. 

o » 

Vaci, las, having fpoke of their Gods, goes on to 
mention feveral religious Cuftoms that prevailed among 
them. One of the moft Angular is what, according 
to this Hiftorian, was praftiled in Honour of. Cybele , 
or the Earth, who was called in; the Country Herta f 
in an Eland of the Ocean inhabited by the Germans : 


and though I have mentioned it in the firft'Volume, yet 
.1 judge it proper to quote here the entire PafTuge of 
this Author, 


“ In an Eland of the Ocean is a facred Grove, in 
a the midft whereof a covered Chariot is religioufly 
preftrved, which none are permitted to touch but 
^ the Priefts; and he alone knows the precife Time 
^ when the Divinity of the Place vouchfafes her Pre- 
“ fence therein. Then that Minifter yokes in the 
^ Chariot two Heifers, puts them forward, and accom- 
panics- them with profound Veneration/ In every 
f c Place which the Divinity deigns to vifit, nothing is 
“ to befeen but Festivals and Rejoicing: War ceales^ 
“ they lay down their Arms, and this is the only Pe- 
“ nod that they enjoy Peace and Quiet; which con- 
a tinues no longer than till, the Pried, perceiving the 
“ Goddefs to grow lick of the Society of Mortals, leads 
her back to the facred Grove, where the Chariot, the 
“ Vail with which it was overfpread, and the Goddefs 
herfelf,if you will take their Word for it,are plunged 
into a fecret Lake, into which the Minifters throw 

» 


themfelves in after her. Hence arifes among that 

' “ People 
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<• People a religious Terror, and a holy ignorant Ad- 
“ miration of what thofe may be fuppofed to fee who 
48 thus refolutely perifh.” 

To thefe Paflages touching the Religion of the an- 
tient Germans , 'Tacitus adds ethers with refpect to their 
Manners, which are not to my Purpofe. I only Angle 
out that of their Women, commonly as handfome 
and pretty as they are chafte and virtuous. The Ger - 
mans, lays he, have a vaft Value and Refpeft for their 
Women, in whom they think they difeern fomething 
heavenly and divine. They impart to them the Know¬ 
ledge of their moft fecret and moft important Affairs; 
and often even intruft them with the Care thereof, as 
well as with the Adminiftration of what concerns the 


public Good. However, they don’t go fo far, continues 
he, as to account them Divinities. 

From all that I have drawn together from C<efar 
and Tacitus , for the other Antients, Strabo , Mela, and 
in a Word, all thofe who fpeak of this antient People, 
are quite filent as to their Religion, it appears, 1. 
That the Germans , efpecially in the earlier Times, 
woffhipped the Stars and Elements, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Earth, that is the phyfical Beings that were 
the firft Gods of all idolatrous Nations. 2. That they 
wrote nothing, contenting themfelves with learning by 
Heart whatever concerned Religion and the Worlhip 
t>f the Gods. 3. That their only Temples, as well as 
thofe of the Gauls, were the Woods, which they 
hardly durft look upon, lo great was their Veneration 
for thofe facred Places. 4. That they were forbid to 
plfture and make Images of their Gods; and yet rhac 
the former had certain Reprefen radons of thofe fame 
Gods, which they carried to the Field of Battle, though 
we know not what thofe fymboiicai Reprefen rations 
were. 5. That in their Sacrifices they offered up Vic¬ 
tims and Animals, as all other idolatrous Nations. 6. 


That they offered human Sacrifices, efpecially to Mer¬ 
cury , and in the Affembiies I have mentioned. 7. 
That their principal Divinities were the Sun , the 
Moon, Mercuiy , or rather Teutates , Vulcan , Tuifton the 

Son 


/ 
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Son of the Earth, that is an. unknown God, Mars, 
or the God of War, Cybele, or rather the Earth, Ifis, 
Hercules, Aids, or Caflor and Pollux, &c. 8. That 
they were much addicted to the Science of Augury, 
to Divination, and other Superftitions that were pecu¬ 
liar to themfelves. Laftly, that they had a high Ve¬ 
neration for their Priefts, who had a vaft Influence 

• 4 • 1 l* * 

over them. 

This is the Amount of all that the Antients knew 

• • 

concerning the Religion of the Germans ; which is not 
fill-prizing, thofe People being very little known to 
them, and not being fubdued till very late; whence 
I think one may conclude, with a great deal of Reafon, 
that they preferved their primitive Religion longer than 
the Gauls, who were fubjeft to the Romans long before 
them. However, as they were at laft fubdued in their 
Turn, there is the higheft Probability that they adopt¬ 
ed afterwards a Part of the Religion of their Conquerors. 

As the Gods whom I have now named are pretty 
well known, and as I have fpoke of them before, it will 
not be expected I Ihould imitate the Conduit of Elias 
Sbadius , who after quoting moft: of the Paflages which 
I have given, makes a Commentary upon each of them 
at great Length; goes as far as Syria and Egypt to 
trace out the Origin of moft of thofe Gods, and 
without Judgment or Difcerriment gives a Difplay of 
his Erudition often very prepofteroufly. 

I fhould even have confined myfelf to what I have 
now laid of the Religion of the antient Germans , had 
not Time preferved to us feme Monuments that ex¬ 
hibit Gods whom neither Gefar nor Tacitus knew : Of 
.theft I fhall difeourfe at, feme Length in the reft of 
this Book, after having fpoke of the Superftitions of 
that antient People. 

CHAP. I. 

Superftitions of the antient People of Germany. 

O N E of the moft antient Superftitions of the Ger- 
mans, and at the fame Time the moft general, 
lince it was alfo common to the Swedes zndDanes,\s that 

. .. * of 
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of the Akme y upon which a modern Author has lately 
publifhed a fmall Treadle (a). This Superftkion con- 
lifted ia having in their Houfes fmall Figures about 
the Height of half a Foot, or at moft a Foot, and 
very rarely a Foot and a half, reprefenting feme Ma¬ 
gicians ; and thefe Figures they believed to have fo 
great Virtues, as to have at their Difpofal the Lives 
and Fortunes of Men. Thefe fmall Figures were made, 
and are made at this Day (for the Superftirion ftill con¬ 
tinues among the Populace) of the Roots of the tougbeft 
Plants, efperially of die Mandrake , and they gave 
them the Figure of a Woman, rarely of a Man; they 
drefied them immediately, and kept them laid up in 
lome fecret Place, whence they were never taken out 
but to be confulted. Figures of them may be feen 
in Keij!er*s Celtic Antiquities ; for the Author now 
cited has given none. Lambecius , in his Catalogue of 
the Imperial Library , has given others that are all 
rough and overgrown with Hair. 

I fuppofe it would b 
all the fabulous Stori 


but lofing Time to infift on 
that have been and ftill are 
delivered about the Origin of thefe little Figures, which 
are thought to be formed of a Plant that grows under 
the Gibbet from the Urine that drops from a Man 
who had been unjufdy hanged. The Root of this 
Plant, we are told, entirely refemhles a Man; as is 
laid, though without Foundation, of the Mandrake . 
To pull it up is an Enterprife of Danger; for when 
one forces it, they lay, to leave the Soil where it is 
born, it raifes fuch a loud Cry, as to kill the Man who 
plucks it. To. prevent this Accident, he flops up his 
Ears clofe with Wax, a sUlyffes did, that he might not 
hear the fatal Song of the Sirens ; then lie faftens the 
Plant to the Tail of a black Dog, and by prefent- 
ing to that Animal a Piece of Meat or Bread, makes 
him drain to jump up, by which Motion he draws 
with him the ratal Root, and drops down dead with 
the Noile that it makes. I am 

(a) GOTIFR . Cbnjh ROTH 11 
He imaguncuiis Gcrmqmrvm magicis, quas A L RU N A S <vo- 
cans , 


Helmstadu, 1737, in 0 Slave, 
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I am alhamed to relate fuch impertinent Stuff ; the 
Story however may. have, its Ufe, and mortify the Pride 
of Man, by fhewing him into what Abfurdity and 
Extravagance weak and criminal Curiofity may be 
carried. ' 

% 

As the Occafioji to which the Growth of thefe AL 
runa was owing made them very rare, they fell upon a 
Way to find other Originals to, them; but for the moft 
Part they are nothing but Roots which they polilh, to 
which they adapt Members, Hair, to falhion 
them to fuch a Reremblance as they defire. 

When one has the good Luck to have fuch Fi¬ 
gures in his Houfe or about him, he -reckons himfelf 
happy, he is no longer apprehenfive of Danger, but 
experts from thence all Sorts of Blefiings, efpecially 
Health, for *tis chiefly to that Purpofe they are em¬ 
ployed. They fteep them in Water to procure Fruit> 
Fulnefs to barren Women, and a happy Delivery to 
thofe who are pregnane. Difeafes the moftobftinate 
to Remedies, even thofe of Cattle and Flocks, don’t 
hold out againft this pretended Specific. Let a Judge 
be ever fo adverfe to a Party, he changes his Mind 
in his Favour, if he has about him one of thole Fi¬ 
gures ; but which is ftill more wonderful, it difclofes 
all the Secrets of Futurity, and that either by a Mo¬ 
tion of the Head, or even by exprefling itfelf in a 
Manner very intelligible to die happy Perfons who have 
it in their Poffeflion. 

We will not be furprized after this, at their efteem- 
ing them the moft confiderable of their Houfhold 
Gods or Lares y at their paying religious Duties to 
them, and even at their being fain to purchafe them at 
- a vaft Price rather than be without them ; for the 
Quacks made a publick Traffick of them. The Du¬ 
ties which I now mentioned, confifted in changing 
their Cloaths every new Moon * in putting into the 
* fmall Cheft wherein they were inclofed. Silk and 
Wool for them to lie foft upon ; in wafliing them 
every Saturday with Wine and Water, and in giving 

a Mefs of Drink and Meat, other- 

wife 
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wile they would cry, we are told, like Children who 
fuffer Thirft or Hunger. 

o B 

The Learned have nor fpared their Labour in iearch- 
ing into the Origin of io anrient an Ufage in Ale- 
mnnia. , which they trace back to the very Time of 
their firft Idolatry ; though in later Times they add¬ 
ed to the Rite a great many Superftitions unknown 
to the Simplicity of the antient Germans . 

Some of thefe Authors think the Rife of thofe 
' little Figures is owing; to the Similitude which the firft: 
People made of the Ark of the Covenant *, and 
as they believed that Mofes had inclofed therein 
Figures that were not known, though their Virtue was 
luch that the Ark brought Profperity to all the Places 
where it relied, as to the Houfe of Obed-Edom , they 
made thofe little Images, which they kept handfomly 
inclofed in little Cheits. Others, who don’t trace 
their Original fo far back, derive it froni the Ule 
which the Greeks made of the Mandrake , The Au- 
ther who gives Occafion for this Article, takes thefe 
Figures to have been more probably the Work of Ger¬ 
man Women, who were accounted to have the Gift 
of Prediction, and were ailed Abwue (a). Upon this 
Principle, he reckons thele little Images to have been 
fo many Houfhold Gods, or Lares , who took Care of 
Houfes and of the Perfons who dwelt in them. But 

in that Cafe we muft conclude, that they were not fo 
anrient as he pretends, fince, according to Tacitus , the 
Germans in the earlieft Ages had no Images, no human 
Figures of their Gods, but reprefented them only by 
fome Symbols. 

Be that as it will, this Superftition fo often condemn¬ 
ed by Councils, continues at this Day among that 
People, as has been already remarked, fo difficult is it 
to extirpate Error that has been perpetuated from 
Age to Age. 

Tacitus alfo informs us. that the Germans formerly 
believed that the Gods fomct’nv-s appeared under a hu¬ 
man 

(*) A Word compofed um-vnjuS) er,d Ru?:a, 

mffiirium. 
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man Figure, and converfed with Men, joined in their 
Affairs, and even deigned to partake of the Food 
that they fet before them. The fame Author, follow¬ 
ed herein by Gregory of 'Jours, fays of thefe People, 
that in Honour of their Gods they had ftated Fefti- 
val-Days, during which they prepared for them Feafts 
of whatever they had rare and exquilite in its Kind ; 
that they divided the Diflies of Meat, and after leav¬ 
ing a Part thereof for the Gods, the Guefts that were 
invited to the Feaft ate up the reft *, a Cuftom which 
has a great Refemblance to the Leftifternia of the 
Greeks and Romans, whereof we have given lome Ac¬ 
count in the Article of Sacrifices (1). 

As they too had an Opinion, as well as the other 
Pagans, that the Souls of the Dead, cloathed with an 
aerial Body, delighted either in the Tombs, or in wan¬ 
dering about, they took Care to fupply them with 
Meat and Drink ; a Cuftom which the Germans pro¬ 
bably had received from the Scythians, who pra&ifed 
it of old, as we are told by Herodotus (2). Hence 
thofe Pots, thofe Vafes, thofe Knives, and fo many 
other Utenfils which are daily difcovered in the an- 
tient Tombs of the Germans, Gauls, and fome other 
People. 

A fuperftitious Cuftom ftill more remarkable was 

that which the antient Germans praftifed at their 
Meals, where, as a Bond of inviolable Friendlhip, 
they drew Blood from themfelves, and drunk all of 
it one after another (3). I ftiall add farther, as a Su- 
perftition peculiar to them, that when they burnt 
their Dead, they threw into the Pile Letters which 
they wrote to their Friends in the other World, a 
Cuftom which was common to them with the Gauls. 

In fine, the laft Superftition of this People, upon 
which I fliall alio infill: a little, was Divination,to which 
they were religioufly devoted. The Women were the 
Perfons who dealt in it, and there was no Sorcery nor 
hellilh Art which they had not Recourfe to for the 
Knowledge of future Events, which they made pub- 

lie 

f 

(1) Vol, II. B. 4. (2) L. 7. (3) Athcn. I. i. c. u. 
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lie Profeffion of, foretelling to thofe who came to 
confult them. The Opinion which prevailed of their 
having an Infight into Futurity, was one of the chief 
Caufes of that high Veneration and vaft Regard, which* 
as was laid from Tacitus, the Germans had for their 
Women; and the Redon why that Hiftorian lays 

iomething divine was thought to be difeerned in them, 
was undoubtedly from the Intercourfe they were ima¬ 
gined to have with the Gods, who diiclofed to them 
what was to come. The Death of thofe Women did 
iv.)i put a Period to the Rdpecl that was paid to them; 
on the contrary it encreafed ir*, and from mere civil 
Rcfpe 5 -,raifed them to the Honour of Adoration. Molt 
;;f them after Death were reckoned Divinities, and 
had the lame Worlhip paid them with the other Gods. 
a Tis true Tacitus names among thofe deified Women 
none but Velkda; but no Doubt there were others. 
The Authors cf the Country are even perfuaded that 
the Mctber-Gcddcjfcs, of whom I have difcourled in 
the preceding Book, and of whom feveral Monuments 
have been difeovered in many Provinces of Germany , 
wvfe no other but thofe foothkying Women, who, af¬ 
ter their Apotheofis, were invoked for die Healdi of 

private Perions, and of the Emperors. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Irminful, the God of the Saxons. 

C Harlemagne , in one of his Expeditions into Saxony * 
having, in the Year 772, taken the Fortrels of 
Ertjbourg , deftroyed the Temple of Irminful, and the 
Idoi of that God. The Learned, and particularly Abbe 
Veriot (a), have made Difiertations upon this Saxon 
Divinity, of whom Schadlus had laid fomething be¬ 
fore (1 \ 

In that Part of antient Germany inhabited by the 
Wejlphahan Saxons , near the River Dimelia, was a 

high 

(a) See the hiltorical Part of the ffth Volume of the Memoirs 
cf the Academy of the Belles-Lettres , p. iSS. 

(1) De Diis Germ. Syo. 3. c. 1. 
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high Mountain, upon which ftood the Temple of this 
God, in the Middle of the Citadel now mentioned. 
This Edifice, as we are told by Meibonius (i), was 
equally efteemed for the Elegance of its Archite&ure, 
as for the Veneration of the People who had enriched ic 
with their Offerings, which Charlemagne knew how 

to makegood Ufeof, drawing from it vaft Sums of 
Gold and Silver- The Statue of the God Was placed 
upon a Column of exquifite Work, holding in one 
Hand a Standard whereon was pidlured a Rofe, and 
in the other a Pair of Scales. The firft of thofe two 
Symbols denotes the unfading Honour that is acquired 
by true Valour * the fecond the Uncertainty of Viftory 
which depends fometimes upon a mere nothing, as the 
leaft Trifle is capable of turning the Scale when the Ba¬ 
lance is in Equilibrio . The Figure of a Bear which 
Irminful wore upon his Breaft, and that of a Lion up¬ 
on his Buckler, intimated the Neceffity of Strength, 
Courage and Addrefs in all great Enterprizes. 

Thus the Statue is defcribed by Kranjius, and the 
Figures belonging to it explained, but without citing 
any Authority, which makes the E)efcription to be 
confidered by fome as a mere Imagination. The an- 
. tient Germans, according to Tacitus, had no Statues of 

their Gods; ’tis therefore, fay they, without Foun¬ 
dation that the German Author mentions that of Ir- 
minful, which the Abbe d* Efperh , who lived in the 
thirteenth Century, fays was nothing but a bare Trunk 
of a Tree. Bat may we not excufe Kranjius, by fay¬ 
ing, that from the Time of 'Tacitus to that of Charle¬ 
magne, the Religion of the antient Germans had un¬ 
dergone various Changes, and that thofe People, once 
fubdued, embraced, like others, the Ufages and Cu- 
ftoms of the Conquerors ? An undeniable Proof of 
thofe Changes is, that Tacitus likevvife fays the Germans 
had no other Temples but the Woods; and yet we 
learn from Hiftory, that in the Time of Charlemagne 
Irminful had a Temple upon the Top of a Hill, which 
that Emperor demoiilhed. 

Vol. Ill* Y fcut 
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(1) Antiq, Saxones. 
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But to proceed : The Learned are divided about 
this God. According to fome it was Mercury or Her¬ 
cules, as his very Name feems to infinuate. Erejburg 9 
according to others, being alfo named Marfpurg, 
which fignifies the Fort of Marty we may very readi¬ 
ly believe that the antient Saxons, a warlike People, 
worihipped the God of War, as did the Scythians and 
other Nor diem Nations. Werner us Rofevincius took 
this Figure for a Pant bean Figure, reprefen ting at the 
fame Time Mars, Mercury, Apollo, and Hercules, 
Some Authors take this God to be the fame with Ami- 
mis, the General of the Cherufci, who, after he had 
defeated three of Varus's Legions, and obliged that Ge* 
neral to fall upon his own Sword (i), was efteemed the 
Deliverer of his Country, and became its tutelar God. 
Such is the Opinion of Schadius, which is followed by 
Vertot . 

Iminful had his Priefts and Priefteffes, who had 
each their different Funftions. At the Feafts which 
were celebrated in his Honour, the Nobility made their 
Appearance on Horfeback (2) in compleat Armour, 
and after a Cavalcade which they made round the 
Column whereon the Idol flood, they alighted, kneel¬ 
ed down, and offered Gifts to the Priefts, who, ac¬ 
cording to Meibonius, were chofen from among the 
moft confiderable of the Nation. On this Occafion 
they examined into the Conduft of thofe who 
had ferved in the laft War, and the Priefts pu- 
nifhed fuch as had not done their Duty, by beating 
them with Rods. This fevere Difcipline they carried 
fo far, as even to put to Death thofe Generals who had 
loft the Battle through bad Conduft. 

Chalemagne, Mafter of Erejbourg, demolifhed the 
Temple of this falfe God, built a Chape! upon its Ru¬ 
ins, and buried the Statue with the Column that fup- 
ported it. Being afterwards dug up by Louis k Debon - 
mire, it was tranfported to HUdeJhem, and from that 

Time the Memorial of the Deftruftion of that Idol, 

has 


(1) Veil, Paterc. (2) Aventinus Ana. Bow* 
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has been celebrated every Year in that City, on the 

Eve of rhe Sunday called Latare *. 

* 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Goddefs Nehaknnia. 

T HIS Goddefs, worfliipped in the northern Paris 
of Germany , was quite unknown, till on the 
fifth of "January 1646, an Eaft-wind blowing violent¬ 
ly towards Zeland , the Sea-coaft became dry near Doef- 
burg , in the Ifland of Valchren , and thereupon were 
perceived the Ruins of Houles that had been former¬ 
ly under Water. Among thofe Ruins were Altars, Va- 
fes, Urns, and Statues, and among the reft feveral 
that represented the Goddefs Nebalennia , with Infcrip- 

tions bearing her Name. Thefe Treafures of Anti¬ 
quity were very loon made known to the Curious; 
and Urn, in his Hiftory of the Counts of Flanders { 1), 
has given the Figures of fourteen of their Statues, all of 
them bearing the Name of this Goddefs, one only ex¬ 
cepted. Montfaucon has not neglefted them; and 

ay find feveral of them in his Antiquity ex - 

James Martin (2) has been at the Pains to give 
us all the Attitudes in which this Goddefs is reprefent¬ 
ed upon thofe feveral Statues, fometimes fitting, ibme- 
times Handing •> an Air always youthful, and a Habit 
that covers her from Head to Foot, are her general 
Chara&eriftics; and the Symbols that furround her are 
ufually ^ Cornucopia , Fruits which Hie carries in her 
Lap, a Bafket, a Dog, 

As one Difcovery commonly makes Way for 0- 
thers, M. Keijler (3) fays, that upon a careful Exa¬ 
mination of the Idols that are ftill in Zeland , fome 
were obferved to have all the Air of Nehaknnia , tho* 
it was never once fufpe&ed before. This at leaft is 
certain, that this Goddefs was known in other Places 

Y 2 befides 

* Fourth Sunday of Lent. 

(i) T. 1. p. 52. (2) Hift. of the Religion of the Gau\ V. 2. 
c it. (;} Antio. Septenti. 

1 1 * * • 
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befides that Province, fince Grater (1) quotes an Ih- 
fcription found elfewhere, which is confecrated to this 

Divinity by Eriattius the Son of Jucundus: De<e Ne - 
bah Eriattius Jucundi pro fe £5? [ids votum folvit libens 
merito: For there is no Doubt but this is the Name of 
Nebaknnia contracted. But tho* we ihould not agree 
to this, *tis however certain that this Goddefs was 
worfliipped in England , fince an Infcription has been 
found there that bears her Name at full Length. 

Some too will have it, that an Image in Mofaic , dug 
up at Nifmes , reprefents her 5 but this is a Thing very 
far from being certain. 

The Authors whom I have cited in this Chapter are 
moftly agreed that this Goddefs was the Moon, or 
radier the New-moon; but all Things well confider- 
ed and examined, I am of Opinion that Ihe was one 
' of thole Motber-Goddeffes defcribed at the End of the 
preceding Book. The Fruits, the Cornucopia , the 
Dog, in a Word, all the Symbols that accompany 
her, have a much greater Relation to a rural Deity, as 
the Mothers were, than to the Moon, with which cer¬ 
tainly they have no Affinity. Monuments of thofe 
Goddeffes have been found in France , England , Italy y 
and Germany ; no Wonder then that fome of them 
have been found in Zeland ; for, as I have proved,their 

Worfhip was very extenfive. 

I had forgot to take Notice that Neptune is three 
Times joined with the Figure of Nehalennia ,, which 
gives Ground to believe that this Goddefs was alfo in¬ 
voked for Navigation; and this is confirmed by the 
Infcription of England which I have mentioned, where¬ 
in Secwidus Syhanus declares that he has fulfilled the 
Vow he had made to this Goddefs for his Succefs in 
carrving on his Trade in Chalk, 


CHAP. 


1 3 ) Page S9. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ifis, ’worjhipped by the Suevi. 

O F all the Divinities of the Pagan World, per¬ 
haps there is not any one whofe Worihip was 
more generally adopted than that of Ifis. Not as if 
the various Nations which embraced her Worihip, a- 
dored her always under that Name, but in Effedt Ihe 
was ftill the fame, whether Ihe was taken for the 
Earth, for Cybele, for Diana, or for the Moon, ■ fcfc,. 
Hence thofe thoufand Names fhe was faid to bear. 
Tacitus, who informs us that her Worihip had been 
propagated even to the Suevi, a People diftinguiihed 
amongft the antient Germans , owns, that he does not 
comprehend how it had paffed into fo remote a Coun¬ 
try (a), and we may add, with which they had fo lit¬ 
tle Commerce. 

What appeared difficult to the Roman Hiftorian, 
may feem fo to us too ; but fuch Difficulties do but 
ftimulate the Curiofity of the Learned, and give them 
Room efpecially for difplaying their Penetration. Ac-, 
cordingly, how many Conjectures have been offered 
as to the Manner in which thofe remote People might 
have come to the Knowledge of Ifis ? If this Goddefs, 
fays VoJfius (1), is Eve , as in Fad file is, fince her 
Name comes from the Hebrew Ifcha, which imports 
Woman by way of Eminence, where is the Difficul¬ 
ty to account for her being worihipped by fo many 
Nations that knew her Name by Tradition ? Why, 
fays Cluverius , might not the Worihip of Ifis , known 
thro’ all Afia , have been propagated to the Extremi¬ 
ty of Germany with the Colonies that fettled there ? 

The Suevi, according to Don Pezron, having come 
from Afia, had, no Doubt, embraced the Religion of 
that People. If Of iris, in thofe great Expeditions 
which Diodorus and other Antients make him under- 

Y 3 take, 

% 

fa) Pars Suevorum & Ifidi facrifi cat; unde caufa & origo perc- 
grino facro, parum com peri. De Morii . Qsrmamr. 

(1) Deorig. & progr. Idol. 
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take, penetrated to the very Source of the 'Danube , 
according to the Opinion of M. Hue! (i), might not 
Gratitude have determined the People of' that Coun¬ 
try which he had vifited, to deify him and his Spoufe 
Ifis, as well as other Countries where he had been, 
whence his Worfhip was even propagated throughout 
all Germany, the Gauls, and Spain ? *Tis true the Name 
of Ofiris was unknown to the People whom I have 
now named, but they were no Strangers to Bclenus , 
and the Sun, who were the feme with that antient King 
of Egypt. 

Tho* none of thefe Conjectures want Probability, 
for I take no Notice of that of Aomtinus , who, in his 
Annals of the Boii, afferts, again ft the Authority of 
all the Antients, that Ifis accompanied her Hufband 
in his Expeditions, and travelled with him into Ale- 
numnia, to fee Suevus who reigned there at that Time; 
vetl am rather inclined to think the Worfhip of 
this Goddefs might have been propagated to Germany, 
either by Means of Sefoftris , who certainly penetrated 

not only into Colchis , where, according to Herodotus, 
lie left a Colony, but even into Thrace, where he left 
another under the Conduft of Man, as we learn from 
Diodorus ; or rather by Means of the Gauls , who fent 
Colonies into Germany, and had themfelves received 
the Worfhip of that Goddefs, either from the Phtc- 
nicians, who, in their Way to Cadiz, had often ftopt 
upon the Coafts of the Gauls, if they were not even 
peopled by them, as Bocbart maintains ; or eife from 
the Carthaginians, who, for a Jong Time, had Com¬ 
merce with tiie Gauls , and introduced among them 
the Worfhip of Saturn and fome other Divinities, as 
has been already laid. 

This laft Opinion I take to be the moft probable, 
and the Figure of a Galley, under which they wor- 
fhipped this Goddefs (a), proves that her Worfhip had 
been brought by Sea firir immediately into the Gauls, 
then to them with the Gallic Colonies. 


Farther, 

( 1 ) Demon o. 4. 

. I’*) si 

cir. ibid. 


gnam ipfura Iiidis in modura LiLurnse figaratum. Ta- 
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Farther, we need not be furprized that the Suevi 
reprefented this Goddefs under the Figure of a Ship, 
fince, as ‘Tacitus obferves, the antient Gerrnns were 
not permitted to pifture their Gods under a human 
Figure (a)s yet they were allowed to have other Re- 
prefentations of them, as has been faid. They took 
the Ship for the Symbol of IJis, to fignify in'what 
Manner her Worlhip had been introduced into the 
Weft: For I look upon as mere Conjecture, no wife 
probable, what fome Authors alledge, that as the 
heavenly Bodies, thofe firft Divinities, were believed 
to be carried forward in their Career in Vehicles like 
Ships; l'o I/ts, taken phyftcally for the Moon, muft 
needs have had hers, afiigning this, according to their 

Principle, as the Reafon why the Suevi reprefented her 
under the Figure of a Ship. 

The antient Germans , to be fure, were not lo well 
{killed in Mythology as to give into this Refinement. 

I fhould rather think it was the Fable which imports 
that this Goddefs had not only laid down Rules for 
Navigation, but improved that Art even to the Inven¬ 
tion of Sails, which made Sailors put themfelves under 
her Proteftion, and confecrate little Ships to her upon 
their Return from their Voyages, and depofite them in 
the Temples, it being certain that the Egyptians 
paid a religious Veneration to the Ship of IJis ,as we learn 
from Latlanlius the Mythologift (b)\ Circumftances 
too publick not to be known to thofe who embraced 
her Worfhip; I fhould rather be inclined, I fay, to 
think that this is what induced the Suevi to choofe a 
Ship for the Symbol of this Goddels rather than any 
other, they not being permitted to reprefent her under 
a human Figure. 

To conclude, as we know not what Kind of Wor- 
fiiip the Suevi paid this Goddefs, Tacitus only faying 
that they offered up Sacrifices to her, all Conjectures 
here would be to no Purpofe, and we muft be content 

Y 4 to 

(a) Citerum nee cohiberi parietibus Deos, nec in ullam hu- 
nnni oris fptciem affimilari ex magnitudine coeleiKum arbitraa- 
tur. Ibid. 

(b) Ifidis r.avigium iEgyptus colit. Lafc, 1. i, c. a. 


1 
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to. know as little about this Matter as the Rpman 
Hiftorian. 

C H A P. V. 

€ 

TU IS TO K 

\ 

A MONG the Gods of the antient Germans\ 
Tacitus names Tuition, the Son of the Earthy 
whofe Defcendants, by his Son Man, or Mannus, 
peopled a great Part of the Country (1). The Aik- 
mand Authors make no doubt but this Tuifton, who 
palTed for the Son of the Earth , only becaufe his Ori¬ 
ginal was not known, had arrived in Germany from the 
firft Ages. Schxdius (2) is even of Opinion, that he 
was one of the Sons of Noah, and that he had intro¬ 
duced into Germany the Knowledge of the true God, 
and the Religion of that Patriarch. 

He does not Hop there ; but afferts, that it was he 
who communicated to that Country the Ufe of Writ¬ 
ing and the Alphabet, a long Time before Cadmus had 
made the fame Prefent to the Greeks. In fine, if we 
may believe him, he is the true Father of the antient 
Germans ; he governed them, gave them Laws, efta- 
bliftied their religious Ceremonies, and acquired fo 
much Veneration among his new People, that he was 
deified after his Death ; which we may prefume, fays 
he, for he dares not affirm it, not to have happened 
till after a long Life. After having thus given his 
Opinion, Scbcedius quotes a long Paflhge from Jofephus 
about the long Life of the Patriarchs, fo lavilh is this 
Author of his Learning. As Tuifton, fays he, faw 
that nothing was capable o{ keeping his People within 
Bounds, he digefted the Laws which he gave them in¬ 
to Verfes, which they were obliged to ling both in, 
Public and Private, that each having them always 
prefent to his Mind, it might not be poffible to for¬ 
get them. 

Mannus fucceeded his Father, and had three Sons, 
from whom, fays Tacitus, defeended three Nations, 

the 

(i) DeMor. Germ. (2) Pe B\h Germ, paffim. 
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the Ingtevones, the Herminones, and the IJiavones (a). 
He adds, many taking Advantage of the free Scope 
left to Imagination by a Hiftory of fuch Antiquity, 
affert that this God had other three Sons, whence de¬ 
fended the Marfti , the Gambrivii, the Suevi and the 
Vandali (b).,- In Ihort, if Etymologies be fiifficient to 
prove the Defent of thofe People from the Grandfona 
of Tuifton, the German Authors, and thofe of the 
neighbouring Countries will give us enough of them. 
They pretend too, that in all thofe Names are Traces 
of the ’Teutonic Language ; and to fay the Truth, 
fome of their Conjectures are not quite without Foun¬ 
dation. 

One of the principal Ceremonies of the Worlhip 
paid by the antient People of Germany to their Foun¬ 
der, and his Son Mannus, was to fing his Praifes in 
Verfe, which Tacitus fays were very antient: Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis Ttiijlonem Deum , terra editum, £5? 
filitm Mammm, originem gentis conditorefque (x). 

As the Germans had the fame Original with the 
Gauls, and were Celt a; as well as they, the Learned are 
perfuaded that Tuition, the Founder of the German 
Nation, was the fame with Pluto, the Father of the 
Gauls •, and indeed there is a Pafiage in Cafar that 
puts this Conjecture out of Doubt. “ The Druids, 
“ fays he, give out that the Gauls are come from Dis 
“ or Pluto, who after his Death was worlhipped by 
“ both Nations as their Father and Founder, by the 
“ Gauls under the Name of Pluto, and by the Germans 
“ under that of Tuition, and both of them ereCted 
“ Statues to him in the Woods (c).” 

CHAP. 

(a) Manno tres filios afligpant, quorum nominibus proximi Oce- 
ano Ingcevoncs medii Herminones, cseteri Iltsvones vocantur. Iv 
dem, loc. cit. 

(b) Quidam vero licentia vetuftatis plures Deo ortos, plurefque 
gentis appellationes, Marfos, Gambrivios, Suevos Vandalos affir¬ 
mant, eaque vera & antiqua nomina. Id. ibid. 

( 1 ) Id. ibid. 

(c) Gallos fe omnes a Dite Patre prognatos predicare, idquea 
Druidibus proditum. dicere: Quem defunftum, tanquam family 
patrem utriufque populi, Germani fub nomine Tuiftonis, Galli fub 
nomine Ditis honorarunt, ilatuafque in kids erexerunr. Di Bell, 
QalL 1.6. 
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CHAR VI. 

Of fime other Divinities of the Germans, and 

neighbouring Nations . 

S Amuel Grojfer , in his Hiftoiy of Lufatia , has given 
the Figures of fome Divinities of that Country, 
from whom Montfancon has taken them in the fecond' 
Volume of his Antiquity explained .: Schcedius had un¬ 
doubtedly feen the like Figures, fince he makes men¬ 
tion cf all thofe Gods (i). Moft of their Statues are 
very Angular, as well as the Symbols that accompany 
them ; but one Glance of the Eye is better than the 
moft minute Defcripticns. Their Names bear no 
Manner of Refemblance to thofe of the other Gods of 

0 

the Pagan World, and *tis no eafy Matter to find out 
their Significations. 

C H RO DO. 

The firft of thefe Figures, which bears the Name 
of Cbrodo * (2), reprefents an old Man bare-headed, 
refling his Feet upon a large Filb. He is covered 
with a Robe that leaves nothing expofed but his Feet, 
and is girt about with a Scarf. In his left Hand he 
holds a Wheel, and in the right a Bafket fiill ofFruits 
and Flowers. As this Statue, with its Pedeftal, was 
found in the Fort of Harfbourgy formerly called 
Saljbtmrg , Henmmus (3) and Grojfer take it to be a Sa¬ 
turn ; but if it be fo, the Mythology of the Saxons 
muft have been quite different from that of the Greeks 
and Romans, who never repreftnted that God with 
fuch Symbols. 

P RO AO. 

The fecond is the God Proao, who holds in one 
Hand a Pike, wrap’d about with a Kind of Flag, 
and in the other a Scutcheon not unlike to ours. Grof¬ 
fer 

(1) De Biis German. 

* The fame with the Saxon God Stater, from whom our Salur- 
/fly is named. 

(2) Am. expl. T. 2. p. 184. (3) Remarks upon the Epiftlas 
of Tollius. 
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fer alledges, that this God' prefided' over Courts of 
Judice, asi alfo over the public Market, that every 
Thing might be fold there with Equity. 

TRIG LA. 


The third reprefents the Goddefs TrigJa with her? 
tliree Heads •, this undoubtedly was Liana Trivia ,r or 
Hecate : Trio, Virginia ore. 

P 0 REV IT H. ... , 


Porevith, who is reprefenied by the fourth Statue, 
is a very ftngular Idol.’* She has five Heads, arid a 
fixth upon her Bread, much like that which .Minerva 
tore upon her Egis •, add round the Pedeftal Which, 
fupports the Statue of this Goddefs, is a great Heap of 
Swords, Spears, Poinards, and' other Arms; which, 
makes fome of the Antients think fhe had the Charge 
of the Spoils that were taken from the Enemy. 

SUANTOVITH. 


Suantcvith , who is the fifth Statue, has four Heads, 
and is clad in a Cuirafs. GroJJer fays, that he was 
the Sun , or Apollo, the principal Divinity of Lufatia-, 
bu t we may alfo take hi m for Mars. 

ROD IG AST. 

The fixth Figure is RoiigaSi, which bears an Ox’s 
Head upon the Bread, an Eagle upon its Head, and" 
holds a Pike in the left Hand. 

S I W A. 

The Goddefs Sim is reprefented in the feventh $ta- 

• • ^ * / % 

tue ; fhe is naked, her Hair falls down behind as far 
as her Knees, and in one Hand. fhe holds a Bunch of 
Grapes, and in the other an Apple. She is taken for 
Venusj or for the Goddefs of Health. For my Part, 
if the Figure be right defigned, I reckon fhe is a ru«* 
ral Divinity, the Pomona of Lufatia . 

F LT AS. ‘ ' 


The eighth is the Goddefs Flyas \ and fhe is repre¬ 
fented in three Manners fo different, that were it not 
for the fame Name that occurs upon the three Statues, 
we fhould be at a Lofs to know them to be the fame 
Divinity. For in one lhe appears as a Man covered 

with a great Cloak, bearing partly upon her Head, 

and 
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and partly upon her Shoulder, a Lion whofe Feet lhe 
Iqpports with her left Hand, while in her Right Ihe 
holds a burning Torch. Upon the fecond fhe appears 
under the Form of a Skeleton, half covered with a 
Goak, 'with the Lion and the Torch. Laftly, upon 
the third, like a Man deformed, fitting upon a Chair, 
the Head crown’d, the Feet monftrous, and the bum-. 

ing Torch in the left Hand. 

L AT 0 B IUS. 

To conclude, we find in GroJJer Infcriptions dug up 
in Ccarintbiciy whereon is Mention made of the God 
Latobius ; and by thefe fame Infcriptions, it appears 
that he was invoked as a God of Health : He was 
the Efculapius of the Corinthians . Another Infcrip- 
don of * the lame Country makes mention of Epone. 
Two others found in Swijferland mention the Goddefs 
Aventice ; but of thefe and fome other Gyddefles we 
know nothing but the Names. 

CHAP. vn. 

Of fome Heroes oj the antient Germans, and C/- 

ties confecrated to the Gods . 

E VERY Country having had its Heroes and 
great Men, who were promoted to divine Ho¬ 
nours by their Fellow-citizens, we may well fuppofe 
that fiich would not be wanting in Warlike Germany, 
She had firft Hercules ; for in what Country is not he 

to be found? and we have feen that "Tacitus reckons 
him among the principal Divinities of the antient 
Germans . This Hercules , we are told, was called Al- 
lanannns : He was King of the Boii , who always rec¬ 
koned him the Father and Founder of their Nation, 
If we may rely on Aventinus (i), he is the lafl: King 
of Germany that Berofus mentions. We know not in 
what Period of Time he lived ; but we are told by 
Eufebius and St. Jerom> that he is the moft antient 
Hercules of all. Be that as it will, this Prince was 
truly heroical and courageous^ ajid had therefore ta¬ 
ken 

(i) Annai. Boio, I. 12. 
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ken the Lion for his Symbol, wherein he hath been 
imitated by feveral Kings of the Country. His Sub- 
jedts deified him after his Death, look’d upon him as 
the God of War, and invoked him always from that 
Time, before they gave Battle, making the Army re¬ 
found his Praifes, which they fung with great So¬ 
lemnity. 

The other German Nations had alfo each of them 
their Heroes: Irminful was the Heroe of the Saxons ; 
Radagaifus of the Herult. This is that warlike Rada- 
gaifus who invaded Italy with'a formidable Army, 
and was defeated by St ilk on. Bqfrn King of the 
Francs is reckoned among the Heroes, and was pro¬ 
moted to divine Honours after his Death. 

Among the Cities of Allemannia confecrated to fome 
particular Divinity, is reckoned Hambourg, which is 
thought to have been confecrated to Jupiter Hammon ; 
Mafpurg, or the Town of Mars , as alfo Arejbourg. 
Lmebourg plainly bears the Name of the Moon. 

Befides thefe Cities which were called after the 
Names of the Gods that had been taken for their Pro¬ 
tectors, there were others, as alfo particular Provinces, 
where fome God was chofen preferably to others: 
Thus the Naharvales, as has been faid from Ticilus, 
gave particular worlhip to Cajlor and Pollux ; the Suevi 
to IJis , the Boii to Hercules. Venus was efpecially wor- 
fhipped at Magdebourg Trigla or Dtana Triformis a- 

mong the Vandals, who in honour of her bred up a 
black Horfe, which the Priefts, to whofe Care he 
was committed, led forth to the Field of Battle, to 
prognofticate by his Means. The fame People paid 
divine Honours to Belbuch, and to Zeomlmch, whom 
they looked upon as the good and bad Genii; for the 
Names of thofe two Genii fignify, the one the white 
God , the other the black God, 

In Ibort, as thefe People with other Pagan Nations, 
had their particular and topical Gods, fo they had 
common ones who were worfhipped in all the Coun¬ 
try, fuch as the Sun, and thofe others whom Ctefar 

and Tacitas mention. 


But 
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• * 

JJut it would be a Lofs of Time and an Abufe of 
the Patience ,of my Reader, to lead them farther in¬ 
to tfieTtforthern Countries. Here therefore I lhall 
clofe jny Refearches : For in fliort, what would we 
find in thofe remote Northern .Countries, bijt an Ido- 
Jatiy which has a modem Afpeft, and had come in 
the' Place of the more antient Syftem, and for .die 
Sake of which thofe People feem to have abandoned 
the Gods of their Fathers; diatis, die Stars and Ele¬ 
ments, which were the general and univerfal Objects 
of Worfbip to all the Pagans, devoting themfeives 
to nothing but fooliih Superftitions, to tliat odious 
Magic whereof they make public Profeflion, to all 
Sorts of Charms and Enchantments; fome of them, 
as .thofe who inhabit the Coafts of Norway, even 
pretending .to have the Winds at their Difpofal, to 
be able ‘to withhold diem when they have a mind 
from raifuig Storms and Tempefts; and even felling 
them to Sea-faring People, more credulous to be fure 
than thofe who carry on that public Commerce. 

Should we next take a Survey of the immenfe 
Coaft inhabited by the three Sorts of Laplanders and 
Siberians , we lhould fee People who fancy themfelves 
eternally infefted by evil Genii, always endea¬ 
vouring to bJaft their Hopes in Hunting and Fi(h- 
ing, to bewitch dieir Children, and to difturb 
the lad Repofe which diey enjoy in their Grotts and 
Dens 3 and who are therefore always ftriving by 
Prayers and Sacrifices to appeaie dieir Malice and ren¬ 
der them propitious: In a Word, who have no other 
Oracle nor other God but the Spirit of Darknefs and 
• Delufion. 


Laftly, if we enter into thofe vail Plains pofTefs- 
ed by the fcveral Tartarian Nations, we lhall there 
find either the Populace groaning under the Weight 
of an Idolatry equally grofs and ridiculous, or Pre¬ 
tenders to more Difcernment who follow the Dreams 


of their Bonzes and of the great Lama ; an Idolatry 
which leads us back to the Article of the Lbeogonies 
of the feveral Nations of the Earth, which I have 

treated 

■ 
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treated fully enough at the Beginning of. this My¬ 
thology (i)» and in fine,-which leads us to that Truth, 
attefted by the liicred Books, omnes Dii Gentium Dx- 
tnonia. 

’Tis true, there are dug up from Time to Time 
Idols in thofe vaft Climates, and Mantfaucon received 
a confiderable Number of them from M. Chamquer, 
librarian to the late Czar Peter the Great , whereof 
he has given ‘the Figures in his Antiquity explained, 
but he has thought fit to give no Explanation of 
them. For what could one make of thofe Figures 
which are more fantaftical than the Monfters of whom 
Old Egypt glorified herfdf, dug up in a Country 
where the moft profound Ignorance reigns; what 
could one make of them, I fay, but offer fome ran¬ 
dom Conjecture without Foundation, and without 
any certain Rule to dired our Conduct ? 

However, if there are any curious to be more par¬ 
ticularly acquainted with the Idolatry of thofe Peo¬ 
ple in the Extremities of the North, ’tis but reafona- 
able I Ihould dired them to what Authors they are 
to have Recourfe. For the People of Sweden and 
the adjacent Countries, they may read the Volume 
of Rudbekius’s Atlantic, intituled Manheim, guarding 
however againft the fyftematic Spirit that prevails too 
much in that Work. For the other Northern Anti¬ 
quities, I refer to the Works compofed upon that 
Subjed by the ingenious M. Keijler, Meibonius , and 
others. For the Gods of Ifeland and the adjacent 
Elands, the Mythology in 4 to by Snarron-Sturl or 
Sturleton , reprinted by Refenius in 1665. For the 
Laplanders, Scheffers Lapponia, not forgetting the Hi- 
ltorians of thofe feveral Countries. But whoever has 
this Curiofity may be affured before hand, that he 
will meet with nothing in thofe Works but the Hi- 
ftory of a Religion extremely grofs, without either 
Principles, Syftem, or Connexion; and People groan¬ 
ing under the Tyranny of the Spirit of Darknefs, who 
as to them is not yet in Chains: In fhort that he will 

find 


(1) Vpl. I. B. 3. 
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find nothing therein to lead him back to true and 
valuable Antiquity, and to the Underftandirig of 
any Author of the better Ages5 which were the 
principal Motives that induced me to undertake this 

Mythology. . 



A PRELIMINARY.* 

6 

H AVING in the former Volumes giveh 

the Hiftory of the Pagan Gods, and ex¬ 
plained the Fables wherewith it was enl- 
bellifhed, I am in this Volume to treat 
of the Heroes or Demi-Gods , towards whom Superfti- 
tion had alfo eftabliflied a religious Worihip, though 
subordinate to that of the Gods; and as the Egyp¬ 
tians^ according to Herodotus , knew neither Heroes 
nor Demi-Gods, and confequently had no Worfhip 
that referred to them, Heroifm having properly taken 
its Rife in Greece ; 5 tis in the Hiftory of that Country 
we rauft trace its Original. 

But before I go farther, 5 tis proper to reflect on 
the celebrated Divifion which Varro made of ancient 
Times, preferved to us by Cenforinus ; for the Work 
of that learned Roman wherein it was inferred is now 
loft. “ In antient Hiftory, fays Cenforinus (1), we 
“ are to diftinguifh three Periods of Time. The firft 
1C comprehends whatever paffed from the Beginning 
“ of the World to the firft Deluge, and this Period 
cc is called obfcure , or unknown , SSvpw* The fecond 
w contains a Series of Events from that Deluge to the 
u Olympiads \ and as in this we meet with Numbers 

“ of 


* Here begins Vol. VI. of the Original * 
(0 Be Die Nat. c. 25. 
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cc of Fables, it has therefore got the Name of fabu- 
“ bus, fivShov. Laftly, the thijrd Period of Time 
“ from the Olympiads , being more known and cer- 
“ tain, goes under the Name of hijlorical^ tqofMov (a). 

For the better underftanding of this Divifion, I 
fliall fubjoin a few Reflections upon it. One is, 
that by that firft Deluge whereof Varro makes 

mention, the Greeks underftood that which happened 
under Ogyges \ for they knew nothing of their own 
Hiftory prior to the Reign of that Prince. A fecond 
is, that a$ the Hiftory of the Gods related to the un¬ 
known Times, fo that of the Heroes ot DemUGods 
belongs to the fabulous Age, which was therefore 
known alfo by the Name of the Age of Heroes . The 
third Obfervation which I have already made in the 
Preface to this Work, is, that this Divifion refpects 
Greece alone, AJia having had its Kings, eftablilhed 
Monarchies, and a confiftent Hiftory in thole very 
Times which the Greeks called unknown , and when they 
had not fo much as the Ufe of Letters. It has been ob- 
jefted, that in order to give fome Probability to this 
Reflection, I ought to prove that Varro was a Stran¬ 
ger to the Antiquities of the People of Afta \ but 
the Fad proves itfelf, and there needs no more but 

this fimple Dilemma to demonftrate it. Either Varro 
was acquainted with thofe Antiquities, or not; if he 
was not acquainted with them, I had good Reafon.to 
fay that Divifion related only to Greece *, if he was ac¬ 
quainted with them, then he could not give the ge¬ 
neral Appellation of the unknown Times to thofe 
which were not unknown with refpeCt to the Afiatics . 

From what has been now faid it appears that what 
remains to be the SubjeCt of this Mythology is the 

Vol. III. Z Heroic 

Varro tria difcrimina temporum efle tradit, primum ab ho- 
miniira principio ad cataclyfmum priorem, quod propter ignoran- 
tiam, vocatur ah)tov. Secundum a cataclyfmo priore ad Olym- 
piadem primam, quod, quia in illo multa fabulofa referamur, 

ft v&toov nominatur. Tertium, a prhna Olympiade ad nos, quod 
dicitur Uo^tiCcV, quia res in eo geftse veris hiitoriis continentur. 
Cenf. loc. pit. 
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Heroic or fabulous Age. Here confequently dilap* 
pears that dark Period of Time in which the Gods 
lived, and at the fame Time a new Field prefents 
itfelf, lefs difficult to be filled up, and more entertain¬ 
ing than the former. Not but there are Fables here 
in great, Plenty; but they are lefs abfurd and eafier 
to be explained, than thofe wherewith it was thought 
proper to fet off the Hiftory of the Gods. From this 
Age, fabulous as it is, there arifes a faint hiftorical 
Light, which ferves to unvail its Fictions. Here we 
meet with Tombs that by coherent Traditions recall 
the Memory of the great Men whofe Allies they 
contain. There, a heroic Monument, where annud 
Ceremonies exhibit to our View the Hiftory of him 
in whofe Honour it had been railed. Sometimes 
again we have Games celebrated at fet Times, and 
moftly inftituted by thofe Heroes themfelves, to eter¬ 
nize their Memory. By thefe Means I have been fur- 
niffied with better Helps for this laft Part of my 
Work: Accordingly this Volume will contain more 
Hiftory, and fewer Difquifitions than the former. 

That I may keep to fome Order therein, I divide it 
into two Parts: The firft will contain all that has a 
Relation to xht Greek Hiftory during the fabulous Age 
to the Return of the Heraclida > and the fecond, the 
Explanation of fuch Fables as ftand by themfelves, 
and are not conne&ed with the Incidents I fliall have 
before mentioned : Being careful however to infill 
lefs upon thofe which Ovid has collected in his Meta - 

moj-pbofes, and whereof I have given the Explication 
along with my Tranflation of that Work, than upon 
thofe that are in Hygimis , Antoninus , Liberalise Conon y 
PakpbatiiSe and fome other Mythologifts. 


PART 




t 

PART FIRST. 


Containing the HiJIoty of the fabulous Age. 

4 

B EFORE I enter into the Detail of this Hiftory, 
I am to confider fome preliminary Queftions that 
prepare the Way for our better underftanding of it. 




BOOK i. 


. Preliminaries to the Hiftory of Greece. 

I N the firft Place I examine, i. What was the 

Chronology of theantient Greeks , and their Man¬ 
ner of computing Time. 2. How long the He¬ 
roic Age continued. 3. The State of antient 
Greece . 4. The Hiftory of its firft inhabitants and their 
Manner of living. 5. Laftly, that of the Colonies 
who came and fettled among them, and at what Time 
they arrived. 

Nor let the Reader imagine, that this Part of the 
Greek Hiftory, becaufe it is traced from fo remote a 
Period of Time, will be the lefs entertaining and in- 
ftructive •, for firft we have a natural Curiofity to be 
acquainted with the Original of a People who have 
afted a great Part on the Theatre of the World, and 
whom we have feen from the fmalleft Beginnings, 
rife by Degrees, form feveral 1 Monarchies, and efpe- 

dally fignalize themfeives by cultivating Arts and 
Sciences, and by carrying Poetry and Eloquence, Ar¬ 
chitecture'and Statuary, to the higheft Pitch of Per- 

Z 2 feftion 
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fection they were capable of, fo as to have left us ini¬ 
mitable Models in all thefe Kinds. Secondly* *tis in 
this Part of their Hiftory that we fee the Greeks pafs 
from a State of Barbarity wherein they were plunged, 
to a more focial Life, and quitting their Dens, the 
Cavities of Trees, and the other wild Places which 
they had byWay of Retreat, to come and live under 
the Conduft of one of their own Number* who was 
fomewhat more polifhed than the reft, firft in Cot¬ 
tages, then in Villages and Cities. Thirdly, 5 tis 
within this Space of Time that the feveral Colonies 
of civilized People arrived in Greece , who brought 
thither Arts and Sciences, Laws and the Worlhip of 
the Gods; founded therein Cities, where they ga¬ 
thered thofe into one Body, who were yet difperf- 
ed through the Fields, and formed them into feveral 
Kingdoms. 

Follow next in Order, but ftill in the fame Inter¬ 
val, thofe celebrated Heroes of Antiquity, Perjcus , 
Belkrcpbon , Hercules , Thefeus , Caftor and Pollux y Ajax y 
Achilles , and the reft, whofe immortal Atchievements 
have been fung by the greateft Poets, and often re- 
prefented on the Stage. In fine, it was in this fame 
heroic Age that thofe Games were inftituted, and fre¬ 
quently by the Heroes themfelves ; thofe Games,' I 
fay, that have made Greece fo famous; Games con- 
fecrated by Religion, and where the greateft Poets 
have reckoned it their Honour to celebrate thofe who 

4 

_ 4 4 

had gained the Viftory in them. This in general is 
the Hiftory of thofe fabulous Times, whereof I am 
to explain the feveral Parts in this Volume, afiign 
their juft Bounds, explain Fables that belong to them, 
fo as to leave to the Heroes, whofe Hiftory they have 
difguifed, in Proportion as they embellifhed it, the 
juft Share which they had in the Glory that has im¬ 
mortalized their Names. 


- ¥ 

* 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. I. 

Of the Chronology of the antient Greeks. 

W E muft not imagine that the antient Greeks 

had a very certain Way of computing Time, 
fince they wanted one Branch of Knowledge effential 
to good Chronology, I mean the Knowledge of the 
Heavens and their Revolutions, which is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to that Study : ’Tis this Knowledge that ena¬ 
bles to fettle Periods and Cycles that ferve to fix 
Time to certain .Eras. They attained to it however 
at length, though very late, by the Commerce which 
they had with the Egyptians, and fome People of A- 
fia , whofe Chronology was built on a certain Founda¬ 
tion. In the mean Time, as the mod barbarous Na¬ 
tions have always had fome Method of calculating 
Years, were it but by Knots cad upon Cords, as is 
the Manner of the Peruvians ; the firft Greeks had 
alfo a Kind of Chronology of their own, lefs certain, 
3 tis true, than the technical Chronology which has 
been in Ufe for thefe many Ages pad, yet far from 
being fo grofs as that of the People now named, which 
perhaps at Bottom only appeared fo to the Spaniards , 
becaufe they were not let into the Secret of it. 

' The Greeks then computed their Years, either by 
Means of feveral Games which they celebrated at fet 
Times, fuch as the Pythian , the Olympic , th elfttnian 
Games, (Ac. or by the Priedhood of the Prieftefles 
of Argos , or by Reigns j but more generally, by Ge¬ 
nerations. 

« 

The Learned have great Difputes about the Dura¬ 
tion of each Generation ; fome extend it even to. the 
Length of 50 Years \ but the greater Number con¬ 
fine it within the Space of between 27 and 33 Years. 
Herodotus reckons 33 Years to each Generation, or 
three to a hundred Years; and to his Opinion, which 
is the mod generally followed, 1 fhall conform my- 
felf in the Sequel. 

As for Reigns, they not being ufually fo long as Ge- 

Z 3 aerations. 
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Derations, we may fix them to 22 or 25 Years one 
with another, though jome Authors, and among o- 
thers Sir Ifaac Newton^ aflign to them a fiiorter Du¬ 
ration. 

I fhall fettle the moft confiderable ./Eras of this Pe¬ 
riod of Time, the firft by the Arrival of the Colo¬ 
nies in Greece, and the reft by Generations. In the 

mean Time, to enable my Readers with more Facility 
to call to mind the fcveral Events, I Ihall fubjoin here 
two Tables ; the one conpofed by a learned German { 1), 
which giving a Duration of 1250 Years to the fabu¬ 
lous Age, diftributes them into 25 Epochas, each 
confiding of 50 Years. The fecond, taken from dif¬ 
ferent Paffages of Bicnyfius Ilalicarmffeus, beginning 
with Inachus , contains forty Generations of thirty 
Years each. 


1. Egialeus, King of 67 - 
cyoi 7, 2180 Years before 
Cbrijl. 

2. Telchines, fecond King 
of Sicyon. 

3. lnacbus, the firft King 
of Argos. 

4- Ogyges. 

5. Apis. 

6 . Mm* 

7. Criafus. 

S. Cecrops. 

9. Bette alien. 

jo. Amohion. 

j 

11. Cadmus. 

12. Paudio? 1 , 1. 

13. Pslops, from Phrygia. 


1 4. Per feus. 

15. Jafon and the Argo - 

71 ends. 

16. Tbefeus. 

17. The War of Troy. 

18. Oreftes. 

19. The Return of the 
Heraclidie into Greece. 

20. Codr us the laft King 
of Athens. 

2 1. Acajlus , the Archon . 

22 . Tkeifippus. 

23. Therfdes. 

24. Car an Us. 

25. Corebus , or the Re- 
eftablifhment of the 0- 

lympiads. 


The Second Table. 

r. Inn chits, the firft King Ocean, that is come by 
of Aigos, the Son of the Sea. 

2. Pho- 


(i; Lt-rqaer in a Work intituled Ion. 
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2. Pborcneus, the firft the Daughter of Teucer. 

19. Eros, the Son of E- 
ricbtbonius, and Callir- 
hoe, the Daughter of 
Scamander. 

20. AJfaracus, the Son of 
Eros, and Acalis the' 

Daughter of Amedes. 

2 1. Capys, the Son of AJfa¬ 
racus, and of Clytodora, 
Daughter of Laomedon. 

22. Ancbifes, the Son of 
Capys and Nais. 

23. JEneas, the Son of 
Ancbifes and Venus. 

24. Afcanius, the Son of 
JEneas and Creufa, Pri¬ 
am's Daughter. 

25. Sylvius Pojlbumus, the 
Son of JEneas and Lavi- 
nia, Latinus's Daughter. 

26. JEneas II. the Son of 
Pojlbumus. 

27. Latinus II. 

28. Alba. 

29. Capetus. 

30. Capys II. 

31. Capetus ll. 

32. Eybermus , flain near 
the Eyber, fo called after 

his Name. 

% 

33. Agrippa. 

44. Alladiusy a Tyrant* 
who wasThunderftruck. 
35. Aventinus, from whom 
" Mount Aventine 


eft 

3. Lycaon I. 

4. Pdafgus I. the Son of 
Lycaon I. and Niche the 
Daughter of Pborcneus. 

5. Lycaon II. the Son of 
Pelafgus and Dejanira 
the Daughter of Ly¬ 
caon I. 

6. Oinotnis the Son of 
Lycaon II. 

7. Pelafgus II. the Son of 
one of the Children of 
Lycaon II. 

8. Lariffa , the Daughter 
of Pelafgus II. 

9. Pelafgus III. Achaius 
and Phtius, Sons of La- 

rip- 

10. Phraftor , the Son of 
Pelafgus III. and of Me- 
nippe the Daughter of 
Peneus . 

n. Amintor the Son of 
Phraftor. 

12. Leu!amides, the Son of 
Amintor . 

13. Nanus, the Son of Leu- 
tamides . 

14 . Deucalion, the Son of 
Prometheus and Clymene . 

15. Heller, the Son of 
Deucalion . 

16. Amphiftion, the Son 
of Hellen. 

17. Dardanus , the Son of named. 
Eleftra the Daughter of 3 5. Procas. 


was 


Atlas . 

18. Erichthonius , the-Son 
of Dardanus and Bateia 


Z 4 


37. AmuliuSy who ufurped 
the Kingdom, from his 
Brother Numitor. 

38. Numitor , 
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38. Numitor , rerinftated Numitor, Mother ofRo- 

by his Grandfon Ro- mulus. 

mulus. 40. Romulus , the Founder 

39. Via, the Daughter of of Rome. 

This Table goes farther than the former, fince it in¬ 
cludes theLift of the LatinKings, and extends from Im~ 
chits to Romulus , who founded Rome in the Year 753 be¬ 
fore Cbrift, and comprehends the whole fabulous Age 
in its greateft Extent ; and as I alfo carry my Ear 
quiries through the Succefiors of JEneas down to the 
fame Epocha of the Foundation of Rome , this Table 
may be of good Ufe to thole who would retain the 
Events I am to fpeak of. Only we mull obferve that 
all the Generations are not direct, but fome of them 
collateral^; and that in tliisTable the Epochas are at 
thirty Years Diftance from one another; which how¬ 
ever will not hinder me from examining the Chrono¬ 
logy ftill more exactly as I go along. 

I was walling to - fet down thefe two Tables for the 
Sake of thofe who don’t ieek after great Precifion in 
thefe Matters. For my own Part, in the Details 
which I fliall fometimes be obliged to make, I lhall 
follow the Method of Herodotus , who reckons three 
Generations to a hundred Years. 


But in order to reconcile the Chronology of profane 
Hiftory to Scripture, ’tis nr we likewife lubjoin here 
the principal Epochas thereof. 

The hr ft Epocha, Adam, It reaches down to the 
Deluge in the Year of the World 1656. 

The fecond, AW, or the Deluge: Containing the 
Space of 426 Years, that is to Abraham . 

' The third is Abraham , 1917 Years before Cbrijl^ 

and comprehends 430. Years to Mofes. 

The fourth is Mofes, including the Space of 480 
Years, to Solomon, or the Year before Chrift 1483. 


The fifth is Solomon , or the Building of the Temple 
of Jerufalem , containing 576 Years to the Rabylomjh, 
Capriviry, in the Year before Chrift IQ\2 % " ’* 

^ ^ # 1 • | m _ if 

The 


1 ^ 


1 (a) See the DiiFert^tion of M. Bqjvia the Elder. Msft. <je f A 

r 7 rx T • rp tt 0 ' v * • • i r *•' J 

cm}, dii Bell . Let*. Tosl IL p. 39^ 
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The fixth is the Return of the Jews, in the Year 
before Chrijl 532, and reaches down tP the Chriftiaq 
iEra. 

C H A P. II. 

The Duration of the Heroic Age. 

B OTH An dents and Moderns are equally agreed, 
that the Heroic or Fabulous Age reaches down 

trotn Ogyges to the Re-eftablifhmentof the Olympiads, 
when the Hiftorical Age begins; but they are not fo 

unanimous as to the Duration of this Period. Two 

. 1 

Writers of the laft Age, Conringius, and the celebrated 
Newton, have contracted it a great deal, and brought it 
nearer to the Vulgar Mr a than it had been before by 
about 500 Years. Almoft all other Authors afligned 
to it a much longer Duration, and made it confift of 
1600 Years, reckoning 400 Years from Ogyges to Ina- 
cbus, 400 from Inachus to Cecrops, nearly the fame 
Space of Time from Cecrops to the taking of Troy, and 
fomewhat more from that Epocba to the Re-eftablilh-; 
ment of the Olympiads. The Marbles of Paros, the 
moft authentic Monument of antient Chronology, 
ferve indeed for a Guide from the Olympiads tracing 
back to Cecrops, with whom the Authors of this Chro¬ 
nicle begin their Epochas \ but as they go no higher,, 
the Chronology from the Arrival of that Prince in 
Greece to Inachus, has always been perplexed and in¬ 
tricate. The late M. Boivin the elder, has given fome 
Light to it, by reftoring a Paflage of Cenforinus, as 
may befeen in his Difiertation printed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres (1). After the 
following Manner, according to that Academic, an 
Interval of 400 Years between Cecrops and Inachus 
may be fettled 5 S. Juftin, Titian, and in general, all 
the Fathers of the Church before Eufebius, made Ina¬ 
chus Contemporary with Mopes. Now Porphyry, as 
Eufebius underftands him, fuppofed that Mofes lived 
in the Time of Semiramis, whom the fame Eufebius 

makes 

9 


(5) Tom. ii. 
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makes to have reigned 800 Years before the Trojan 
War: Inacbus^ Contemporary with Mofes> Jived 
therefore 800 Years before that Epocba , and conie- 
quently 400 Years before Cecrops y who, according to 
CcnfcrinuSy the Chronicle of Paros , and all the Chro- 
nologifts* reigned 400 Years before the taking of that 
Gty. As to the 400 Years from Inacbus to Ogyges, 
they are clearly made out from Cenforinus. Here then 
is the Duration of the Heroic Age determined to 1600 
Years; But how can fo great Antiquity be affigned 
to Ogyges ? The taking of Troy, which is the beft 

eftablifhed Epocba of all the fabulous Times, falls, ac¬ 
cording to the beft Chronologifts, in the Year 1183 
cr 1184 before the Chriftian JEra\ if Ogyges was in 
the World 1200 Years before that Epocha> he muft 
then have lived 2383 Years before Chrijt ; and con- 
qucntiy, in the Syftem of Chronology abridged, ah 
inoft in the very Time of Noab's Deluge ; which is 
not tenible, unlefs we make him to have been the fame 
with that Patriarch, and the Deluge, which happened 
under his Reign to have been the fame with that men¬ 
tioned in Scripture. 

In the firft Place then, I cut off from the Duration 
of the Age now in queftion, thofe 400 Years that 
make Ogyges to have lived even in the Time of Inacbus , 
or of Pboroneus his Son. 

Again, > tis impofiible to allow of a Space of 400 
Years between Cecrops and the Trojan War, in which 
Mneftbeus the eleventh King of Athens afiifted, who 
had even begun to reign but a few Years before. Now 
ten Reigns, and the Beginning of an eleventh, are far 
from containing fo long a Space of Time, according 
to the ordinary Courfe of Nature. Reigns are even 
fhorter than Generations. Thus there remain about 
1200 Years for the fabulous Age ; but as I find Fables 
end almoft with the Return of the IIeraclid<e into the 
Peloponnefits , that is, fourfeore Years after the taking 
of Tro)\ and more than 300 Years before the Re-efta- 
fciifh'ment of the Olympiads^ I carry my Refearches no 
farrher than this Return. For though there are fome 

*Fi6ti ons 
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Fi&ions to be met with in the-reft of this Period, they 
rather ftand by themfelves, and are not interwove 
with the Lives of the great Men who lived then % and 
the Explanation of them I referve for the laft Part of 
my Work.; ■ '• 

In fine; the Number of Generations which the An- 
tients have tranfmitted down to us, has obliged me to 
reduce to a Ihorter Duration, the Events of the Age 
that preceded the Deftruftion of Troy, I mean the 
Fight of the Centaurs, the Conqueft of the Argonauts, 
the Hunting of Calydon, the War which followed it, 

and the two Wars of Troy. For how can thofe Events 
be removed to fo great a Diftance from one another, as 
they are by moft: Chronologifts, and particularly by 
the Commentators on the Parian Marbles, however 
knowing in other Refpefe, fince it was moftly the 

fame Perfons or their Sons, and but few of their 
Grandfons who were the Actors therein ? What other 
Method have we of calculating thofe remote Ages, 
but by the Number of Reigns and Generations, after 
the Example of the Antients themfelves. It may per¬ 
haps be Laid, that the whole Number of Generations 
has not been tranfmitted down to us, and that feveral 
of them are wanting in Apollodorus, Diodorus, and other 
Antients; but as this is but mere Conjefture, I may 
be allowed to ufe the Manner of Computation follow¬ 
ed by the Antients, till it be demonftrated, by any 
poffible Means whatever, that fome Reigns or Gene¬ 
rations have aftually been omitted. 

CHAP. III. 

The State of antient Greece. 

♦ 

T H E Country which is known at this Day under 

the Name of Greece, had not always the fame 
Extent as when it fell into the Hands of the Romans, 
and it very often changed its State: I leave other 
Things to be difcuffed by Geographers, being to con- 
fider in this Mythology only the State it was in during 
the Heroic Age. We are alfo to obferve, that it 

often 
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often changed its Name. The Hebrew Text of the 
Bible icons not to affigh any Name to it; only Men-i 
tion is there made of Javan. Ifaiab fays, according 
to the Hebrewand towards -Tubal and Javan, and in 

the remote IJles : The Vulgate has, in Italirn Gra- 
dam ,, ad Infulas longe. In like Manner, it renders 
Javan by Greece , in Ezekiel> Daniel and Zechariah: 
The Hebrew throughout has Javan ; but the Sepiua * 
gint tranflates it by Hellas , which, as we fhall fee in 
its own Place, was one of the Names of Greece , or by 
Hellenes , one of the Names of the Greeks \ and our 
Vulgate has imitated them, by rendering die Word 
always Graci ox Gracia. ’Tis remarkable that the 
Name of Javan , in Hebrew , not having any Points 
to determine the Pronunciation, is the fame with Ion ; 
and we find the firft lomans that are known, were in 
Greece . 1 There is even Reafon to believe, that they 
were its firft Inhabitants; tho’ they were not there a- 
lone for any confiderable Time. The Phoenicians , 
who had always been great Sailors, came thither and 
fettled Colonies among them. For the Sake of their 
Commerce they taught the natural Greeks Navigation, 
Commerce, and efpecially Writing, the Invention 
whereof is afcribed to them. The Egyptians were not 
the laft who helped to people that Country. They a- 
gain communicated to them a Tafte of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences ; and inferring them with their Idolatry, gav$ 
them not only Kings, but Gods. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the firft Inhabitants of Greece. 

I T muft be owned, in the firft Place, that as nothing 
is more perplexed than the Origin of antient Na^ 
tions, we are not to be furprized if we meet with the 
fame Obfcurity in the antient Hiftory of the Greeks. 
We ought not to appeal to the Authors of that Nation 
for their Antiquity; for bcfides that we have not now 
moft of the Works of thofe who would have been able 
to inform us herein, and thofe now extant are mere 

4 

Moderns. 
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Modems with refpeft to the Fads which they; relate 5 
it is every where to ! be obferved in their Books, that 
being difpofed in their Hiftories to gratify the Humour 

of Greece, always fond of the Marvellous; and having 

only undigefted Memoirs of thofe early Times, they 
have contented themfelves with, putting them into an 
agreeable Order, without being greatly concerned a- 
bout the Truth. Further, the Greeks were really ig¬ 
norant of the Antiquities of their own Nation, as they 
are reproached by feveral Authors, among others, by 
Ariftotle, and Jofephus , who in his firft Book againft 
Appion , demonftrates to them plainly, that it was ve¬ 
ry late before they had the Ufe of Letters, and that 
confequently they mufthave been quite ignorant of 
antient Hiftory : And what is carefully to be obferv¬ 
ed, the Jevoifh Hiftorian reproaches them thus, at the 
very Time when they had feveral Authors which are 
fmce loft, and who pretended to be well acquainted 
with Antiquity, fuch as Varro, Cajlor, Nicolas of Da¬ 
mns, Julius Africanus, ’Trogus Pompeius, and Numbers 
of others, often quoted by the Hiftorians now extant, 
as Authors very knowing in earlieft Antiquity. 

Again, what undeniably proves the Ignorance of 
the Greeks as to their own Original, is, that fo foon 
as they carried their Refearches pretty far back, find¬ 
ing themfelves loft in the Darknefs of earlier Ages, 
they were forced to fay their Anceftors had fprung 
from the Earth, or from the Oaks of the Foreft of 
Dodona ; and when they attempted to trace out their 
Genealogies, after having gone back to Deucalion , ftill 
Jupiter , or fome other God was at their Head. What 
obliged them to affume the Name of Autochthones, or 
the original Inhabitants of that Country , was, that they 
piqued themfelves on great Antiquity, and fcorned to 
be thought defcended from any People. They car¬ 
ried their Vanity fo far as to be fond of having it be¬ 
lieved that their Anceftors were the Founders of other 
Nations, which they had peopled by their Colonies; 
whereas *tis beyond Doubt, that their Country was 0- 
riginally planted by Foreigners, who came and fettled 

there. 

% 
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there. However, if we will believe them, the Per - 
flans were defended from Perfeus , the Lydians from 
LyduSj the Medes from Meins, Medea's Son, the Cili- 
dans from Cilix, the Armenians from Armenus, and 
the Ionians of Afia Minor, not to mention others, from 
Ton the Son of Xutus, and Grand-Son of Deucalion . 
*Tis true, Greece fent Colonies into Afia and Italy (a), 
but thole Tranfmigrations happened very late, and 
when the Country was overftocked with Inhabitants by 
the frequent Colonies that had arrived there from 
Egypt and Phoenicia . 

But to trace this Matter up to its Source; firft, ’tis 
not to be doubted that all the Countries of the World 
were peopled by the Defendants of Noah, who, 'af¬ 
ter the Divifion of his three Sons, fettled in different 
Places. As the Bible fays little or nothing of thofe 
firft Founders of Empires, and as it often calls the 
Countries where the firft Men who lived after the De¬ 
luge fixed their Refidence by Names which have long 
fince been extinct, ’tis very difficult to clear up this 
Subject; infomuch that whatever Pains the Interpre¬ 
ters of Scripture have taken, we may affirm that the 
tenth Chapter of Genefis , containing the Hiftory of 
the firft Settlement of Nations by Noah's Pofterity, 
will always be a {tumbling Block to the Learned. Jo- 
fepbus fays little more upon this Head than Mofes ; and 
as to the oriental Hiftorians, befides that we have now 
but fome Fragments of the more antient one?, thole 
that remain are generally ftuffed with Fables. 

What we know with Certainty is, that Javan the 
Son of Japbet , known to the Greeks under the Name 
of Japetus , had the Weft for his Divifion. This is 
what Mofes {ays of him ; Filii Japbet Gomer £s? Ma¬ 
gog Javan, &c. Filii autem Javan, Elifa , £5? Far- 
fis, & Cetbhn , & Dodanim. Ab its divifie flint Infill# 
Gentium, in regionibns fids (1). Him therefore we 
are to look upon as the Father of the Ionians and other 

Greeks . 

(a) See Herodotus and the other Hiftorians who Ipeak of thefe 
O denies. 

(l) < lentil !, c IQ. 
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Greeks. Few Authors now-a-days call this Truth in 
queftion, which has been fo fully proved by the learn¬ 
ed Bochart(i), and Father Kirker (2), that we may 
now build upon it as a Certainty. The Text of Jefe- 
phus fays alfo the fame Thing in fo many Words. 
From Javan, fays that Author, came the Ionians and 
all the Greeks (3). That antient Patriarch therefore 
led his Colony into the Weft, and we an not but place 
the JEra of that Tranfmigration after the Difperfion 
that infued upon the Confufion of Babel. ’Tis no ea- 
fy Matter indeed to determine precifely in what Coun¬ 
try of the Weft Javan fixed his Refidence. Loerquer, 
in a Book compofed upon this Subjeft, intituled Ion, 
contends that he did not crofs the Sea, but fettled in 
AfiaMinor, whence his Defendants went into Greece, 
probably by the Thracian Bofphorus , as the Place where 
the Sea is narroweft. This Author adds, that the Io- 
vians , fo well known upon the Afiatic Coafts of the 
Egean Sea, are not defended from Ion the Son of 
Xutns, and Grandfon of Deucalion , but from Javan, 
from whom they were denominated Jaonians, as wel{ 
as the Greeks of Europe , faove;, as it is in Homer (4), 
and by foftening the Pronunciation, Ionians. ’Tis true, 
in the Time of Herodotus, the Name of Ionians was 
reftrifted to the Afiatic Greeks alone, infomuch that 
the Athenians and their Neighbours would not go 
under that Name. It cannot however be denied, 
after the Teftimony of Homer, Strabo , and Hefy chius, 
that antiently it was common to all the People of 

Greece. 

’Tis therefore in that Country we muft look for the 
Settlement of Javan. Elijha led his Pofterity into Er 
Us ; Dodanim fettled in the Neighbourhood of the Fo¬ 
re ft of Dodona ; Cethim paffed into Macedonia : For 
I reckon Bocbart is miftaken in making that Patriarch 
to have fettled in Italy. Tharfes fixed his Refidence ia 
Cilicia, where he founded the City of Tar fits. Tbiras 

chofe to refide in Thrace, as Jofephus , and after him 

St. Jerom, 

(1) See his Phaleg. (2) In his Tower of Babel. (3} Ant. 1 . 1. 
(4) Iliad. 1 . 13. 
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Sc ,Jerom, and almoft all the Interpreters* are agreed. 

Thefe, without Doubt, are the firft Inhabitants of 
Greece*, here we find the Japetus fo famed in the Hi- 
ftorians and Poets, who had but a very confided Know¬ 
ledge of this firft Tranfmigration. 

The Pelafgi were, according to them* the original 
Inhabitants of Greece , and it cannot indeed be denied 
that they poffefied it from the earlieft Ages. Herodo¬ 
tus (i), as has been already remarked in the Begin¬ 
ning of the fecond Volume, makes them to have come 
from the Ifland of. Samotbrace , whence they fet out 
and fettled at firft in Attica ; and this perhaps is the beft 
we have to lay upon the Subject. However, as feve- 
ral other Authors have made Mention of thofe Pelafgi , 
I ought to quote their Teftimonies. They tell U9 
therefore, that thofe People, who often moved their 
Habitation, were denominated Pelafgi , becaufe they 
were an unfettlcd wandering People. Accordingly we 
find of them every where, in the Kle of Samothrace i 
in feveral Parts of Greece, in Afia Minor , and laftly in 
Italy . They went at firft from Athens towards Dodona i 
as we are told by Herodotus in the Place I have quoted 
{2). They poffefied themfelves of Arcadia , and He - 
monia fince called Ibejfaly. Firft the Curetes and the 
Leleges, and then Deucalion , having driven them out 
thence, they ipread themfelves through EJliotis , 
Plods, Beotia, and Eubaa. Some of them palled 
over into Afia, others into Italy ; as to which you may 
conliilt Strabo and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffeus. 

The Hiftorians who are later than Herodotus , whofe? 
Information doubtleis is not fo good as his, differ from 
him as to the Original of the Pelafgi , in making them 
to have come from a foreign Country : They* on the 
contrary, take them to have been Autocbtbones(f) ; which, 
was the Defignation given to the Natives of the Coun¬ 
try, or rather to all whofe Original was unknown* 
But the Variety which is to be found among other Au¬ 
thors as to the Original of this People* is an Argument 

for 

(1) L. 2. c. 50, ^r. (2) See what has been faid of this in th* 
Beginning of the fecond Volume. {3) Hefiod. 
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for our adhering to the Hiftorian now named. For 
why, if; we take Apollodorus *s Authority, we muft jay, 

the Pelafgi derived their Name from one Pelafgus of 
great Antiquity. • Servius is of the fame Opinion with 

Apollodorus (1) : Pelafgi^ fays he, a Pelafgo terra JHio y 
qui in Arcadia eft genitus, ut ait Hefwdus. Efchiles fays 
only, that Pelafgus was an an tient Inhabitant of the 
Country, to whom he gives not theName of Autochthon, 
but that of nThe antient Scholiaft on Apol - 
hdorus Rhodius, a Man well fkilledin the Antiquities of 
Greece^ makes Pelafgus to have been the Son of Inachus ; 
and this is he who, according to Hefiod , was the Fa¬ 
ther of Lycaon , King of Arcadia. Euftathius , after 
Hellanicus , names a third Pelafgus , the Son of Phoro - 
neus, and confequently the Grandfon of Inachus . There 
is a fourth, the Son of Jupiter and Niobe^ the firft Mi- 
ftrels of that God, as we learn from Acufilaus , whofe 
Teftimony is quoted by Tzetzes (2). Hefychius (3) 
mentions a fifth, the Son of Areas, and Grandfon of 
Lycaon. We read" of another, who was the Son of 
Afopus and Merope (4). Laftly, Diony/tus of Halicar - 
nafteus names a Seventh, whom he makes the Son of 
Neptune. 

According to Paufanias (5), Pelafgus was the firft 
Man who appeared in the Country, a Man extraordi¬ 
narily endued by Heaven, who furpaffed others in 
Make and Strength, in a goodly Afpeft, and in all 
other Qualifications both of Body and Mind •, which 
comes much to the fame Idea given of him by the Poet 

Afius. 

Pelafgus then having begun to reign, taught the Ar¬ 
cadians to build themfelves Cottages to lhelter them 
from the Rain, from Cold and Heat, in a Word from 
the Injuries of the Weather. He taught them alfo to 
cloath themfelves with Boar’s Skins, as is ftill the Man¬ 
ner of the Peafants of Phocis and Eubea . Till then 
they had lived upon the Leaves of Trees, upon Herbs 
and Roots; whereof fame, inftead of being good for 

Vol.IIL A a Food, 


(1) On the fecond Eneid. 
naaeydi. (4} Pindar. 01 y; 


(2) UponLycoph. V. *77- ( 3 ) Iff 
i. (5; In Arcad. 
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Food were of a pernicious Nature. He recommend¬ 
ed to them the Uie of Accoms , or rather of a Kind 
of Fruit which grows upon the Beech-tree ; and 
this Food became fo common, that long after Pelafgus * 
the Lacedemonians coming to confult the Prieftefs ApoU 
lo, about the War which they were going to make 
upon the Arcadians, were anfwered, that a People who 
lived only upon Accoms, were terrible in War and 
not eafily conquered. 

We are told that Pelafgus gave his Name to that 
Country, and that it was denominated Pehfgia . His 
Son Lycaon , in fome refpects, was more wife and pru¬ 
dent ; for he built the City Lycofnra upon Mount Ly- 
zeus, effablifhed the Worlhip of Jupiter under the 
Name of Lyczan, and inftituted in his Honour Games, 
that were called Lycaia. 

Scarcely had three Generations paffed from Pelaf- 
gus , fays Paufanias , when the Country was already 
well ftocked with Men and Cities. Nyciimus, the el- 
deft of Lycaoifs Sons, had fucceeded his Father ; his 
other Sons having leparated from one another, built 
Cities, fome in one Place, fome in another. Pollan- 
than was built by Pallas, Orefthafium by Oreftbeus, Pbi- 
galia by Phigalus, The Poet of Himera , Sthefahcrus 7 
makes Mention of Pallant i urn in his Geryon Jupiter . 
As for Orejlhafmm, it was afterwards called OreJlea f 
from Orefies the Son of Agamemnon . Phigalia in like 
Manner was named Pbialia, from Phialus the Son of 
Bucolion. The other Sons of Lycaon were Lrapezeus, 
-Deceartes , Mucareus , -Hdijfon, Acacus, and 5 toebnus. 
This laft built the City Tocknia, and Acacus was the 
Founder of Acacejiura. Orchomenus built Methydrion , 
and was the Father of the Orchoitie?iians y . a People fo 
rich in Cattle that Homer diftinguiflies them by that 
Epithets Kypfus laid * the Foundations of Melenaa, 

' HypjuSi and Lhyrfea, which ftili fubfifts. If we may 
believe the ArcadiansTbyrea a City of Argos had for 
its Founder Tayreas, who alfo gave his Name to, the 
Gulf upon which it ftands. Manlinaa, fegaa, and 

JMexahiSi thole Cities once fo famous in Arcadia , owe 

their' 
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Herniasi Tegeds, rind Mantiniur, jtkd 
were' Jikewife Sons of Lyca'on. Groms was built by 
Gromtis •, Charifia by Charifius. The Tricolons cdme 
jfrom imolonus ; the PerethedAs frbmi Peretbus $ did 
Means from Azeates *, the Lycedtes from Lyceus\ thfe 
Sumatians from Smiateus ; laftly, Hereus and AUphbrus 
built the Cities which bear their Names: As/for Cfc 
liothrus , the youngeft of Lycaorfs Sons, he planted i 
Colony in Italy. ' 

• Nyftimus being dead, Areas the .Son ot Califto Ly- 
c a on’s only Daughter, the fame who was beloved;.by 
Jupiter, and transformed firft into a Bear, then into 
a Conftellation, took Pofleflion of the Kmgdorn.' 
Having been inftracted by Triplolcms , he taught his 
Subjects to fow Corn, to make Bread, and to fpiri 
Wool for Stuffs and Cloaths, which laft he learned from 
Arifteeiis. Areas had by his Wife Erato three Sons, 
Azan, Aphidas , and Elatus, among whom he .divided 
his Dominions. But ElatiB left Arcadia , paffed into 
the Country which, at this Day is called Phocis, and 
there built the City Elataa. This Prince had five 
Sons, Epytus , Perreiis, Cyllen ,• Ifchis, and Stymphdtis. 
Upon Occafion of Azan's Death,funeral Games were 
celebrated for the firft Time ;■ it is at leaft certain, that 
Horfe-Races were there; but what were the other Sort 
of Games, fay s Patifanias, I kiiow not; 

Clit or fixed his Refidence at Lycofura ;■ he wds ohe of 
the moft powerful Kings of his Time, and he bililt a' 
City; called after - the Name of its Founder; Aleiis' took' 
Poffeffion of the Lands that had fallen to his Lot. As* 
for the Sons of Elatus , Cyllen gave His Name to Mount 1 
Cyllene, and Stymphalus gave his not only to a Foun¬ 
tain of that Country* but alfo to a City which he. built. 

hard by.. n A. ^ : 

; The Kingdom of Arcadia devolved upon Epytus; 
the Nephew of Clitor, who died without Iffue and 
hehimleif was killed by the Bite 6f a Serpent. Aeus y 
fufreeded him: and built the Temole of Mineroa Alea 


Efripi 


A a' 2 


■ ed 
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ed the Throne. His Son was Ancaus, who diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf in the Conqueft of the Golden Fleece , and 
in the Hunting of Calydon, in which he periflied. Ly- 
curgus having loft his Son, was fucceedea by Echemus, 
under whole Conduft the Acheans gained a fignal Vic¬ 
tory near the Ifthmus of Corinth. Agapenor , Son to 
Ancaus , who afcended the Throne after him, com¬ 
manded the Arcadian Troops at the Siege of Troy. 
After the Deftra&ion of that famous City, he was 
driven by Strels of Weather upon the Coafts of Cj- 
prus, where he fetded. 

Thefe, according to Paufanias, were the firft Inha¬ 
bitants of Greece, efpecially of Arcadia but that Coun¬ 
try foon put on a new Face, by means of the Colo¬ 
nies that arrived there from Egypt and Phoenicia. 

C H A P. V. 

‘The Hiftory of the firft Kingdoms fowided in Greece, 

by the Colonies that arrived there. 

A S the large and beautiful Country of Greece had 
not been fufficiently peopled by Javan's Pofte- 
rity, and by the antient Pekfgi, feveral Colonies came 
thither at different Times, efpecially from Egypt and 
Phoenicia, which Coufttries being nearer to thofe where 
the firft Defcendants of Noah fettled, were alfo more 
populous. The firft and at the fame Time the moft 
necefiary Arts of Life, which Noah had either pre- 
ferved or invented, and which are always to be found 
in Countries where was the firft Setdement of Mankind 
after the Deluge, were loft in Proportion as Men re¬ 
moved to a greater Diftance * and thus they who knew 
them had to teach them anew to thofe among whom 
they fetded. Accordingly they gradually revived in 
the Weft with the Arrival of the Colonies; who to¬ 
gether with Arts and Sciences introduced thither their 
Cuftoms, Laws, and Religion. Idolatry reigned at 
that Time in Greece , but it was fo very grofs, that the 
very Names of the Gods whom they worshipped were 

unknown. 
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unknown (1). Thus the firft Inhabitants of Greece, 
made no Scruple to adopt the Divinities of the Ori¬ 
entals, to whom they were indebted for their Politenels, 
and the civilized Life which they led afterwards. 

Among thofe Leaders of Colonies, the moft noted 
are Inacbus , Cecrops, Deucalion, Cadmus, Danaus, Pe- 
lops, and fome others: Of theft feveral Colonies were 
formed the Kingdoms of Sicyon, Argos, Athens, ‘Thebes, 
and the reft. The Hiftory of thefe feveral States, 
and the Explanation of the Fables that are intermingled 
with it, fhall be the Subject of fo many feparate Articles, 

Article I. 

5 The Kingdom of Argos founded by Inachus. 

The Beginnings of the Kingdom of Argos are fome- 
what confufed. Inachus, who came from Phoenicia, ar¬ 
rived in Greece about the Year 1880 before Chrift, 
where he founded that Kingdom, and fettled in the 
Country, fince called the Peloponnefus. This Epocha 
tallies to the Syftem of Dionyfius Halicamaffeus, who 
had himfelf followed that of Eratofthenes. This Au¬ 
thor reckoned twenty-two Generations between that 
Leader of the Colony and the Deftru&ion of Troy. 
Of thofe twenty-two Generations there were twelve to 
Nanus, contemporary with Cecrops, which make juft 
the four hundred Years they reckoned between theft 
two Princes. Mofes was contemporary with Inachus , 
and not with Cecrops, as Eufebius would have it, hav¬ 
ing for that Effeft abridged the Times, and departed 
from Africanus, Jofephus, Philo, and Polyhijlor, Pto¬ 
lemy of Mendes, and many other Authors, as Father 
Pezron has fully proved in his Book of The Antiquity 
of Time reJlored(z ); and this is a Truth controverted; 
by few of the Learned at this Day. I refer to the 
Author now quoted for the Arguments in Support of 
this Opinion, though to fpeak the Truth, I don’t be¬ 
lieve that Period to be fo long ; but there is no Dan¬ 
ger in following the Opinion of the two Antients no® 
named. 

Aa 3 The 

(1) See the Beginning of the fecond Volume, (a) Ch, 8 and 9. 
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The Learned are not much fatisSed with the. Re- 

ft ft ■ ■ * i | 9 F X ™ 
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fearches of the Greeks * who not knowing whence that 
antient Prince came, 'gave out that he was the Son of 
Oceanus and Telbys, the common Genealogy of thofe 
\yho came by Sea; and feveral Moderns have puzzled 
tliemfelves to unfold the Original of that antient 
King. Some will have him to have come from Egypt y 
others make him the fame with the famous Anak y or 
rather one of his Poflerity. But M. le Clerc , after 
Eochari (i), maintains, with moreReafon, that Ina- 
cbus is not a proper Name, but an Appellative. The 
antient Phoenicians were called Ben-An ok ; thus the 
Son of Anak was a Name, given to thofe who came 
from that Country and fettled elfewhere ; and of that 
Name was formed Inak or Inachus , the Appellation 
given to the Leader of the Colony. For the fame 
Reafon did the Greeks give the Name of Annas to their 
antient Divinities, of whom they had the Knowledge 
and Worfhip from Phoenicia , and with a final! Varia¬ 
tion to their antient Kings. Farther, it was given 
put afterwards, that this Inachus was the God of 4 
River, only becaufe he communicated his Name to 
the River Amphikcbus. for which he made a Channel 
fee dug; and after his Death, they fabled, according 
to the Cuftom of thofe Times, that he was become 

m 1, * 1 • ’ f • _ •*' ' F •* * 

the tutelar Divinity of that River. „ 

The Kingdom of Argos , founded by Inachus , enjoy¬ 
ed a long Succeffion of Kings: The nine firft were 
called ImcUdes , namely Inachus , Phoroneus , Apis , Ar- 
guy, Cbryafus , Pborbas ■, %riopas y Siehmis and Gelanpr y 
the Jaft was not long in PolTeffion of the Crown, which 
was taken from hint in the Manner I /hall relate, af- 

u * - Vi 1 \ .• -V' - • - 

ter having Ipoke of the Kings of Sicyon. 

Article II. 

The Kingdom of Sicyon, founded by Egialeus. 

/ - * 

There is no final! Uncertainty and Obfeurity in 
the. antient Hiftory of Sicyon . This City was 

1 m 

in 

(1) Phaleg. I. 1. c. 1. 

* 
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in the Pelopomefm , upon a Mountain in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Gulf of Corinth . Paufanias has. 
left us a Catalogue of thofe Kings, which precedes 
thofe of Argos by 200 Years. Eufebius and Syncellus 
have preferred that of Caftor the Hiftorian, but not 
fo full as that of Paufanias. Authors juftly remark* 
that thofe Princes are fiftitious, and never had a real 
Exiftence, and the rather, that their Reigns don't 
agree with thofe of the Kings of. Argos, whofe Hifto- 
ry is attefted in a quite other Manner by the Antients: 
This is what led Marjhapt , fo well fkilled in the Know¬ 
ledge of Antiquity, to rejeft moft of thofe Princes 
(1). The chief Arguments he builds upon are the 
following. 

1. Egialeus , according to Apollodorus (2), is the Son 
of Inachus , and Brother of Phoroneus , which undoubt¬ 
edly is the Opinion we ought to follow. However, 
the two Lifts of thofe antient Kings now remaining, 
place him at the Head of thofe of Sicyon, and conle- 
quently, make him live 2do Years before his Father. 

2. The nineteenth King of that Dynafty, we are told, 
gave his Name to the City, but according to Piiufa * 
nias , this was Pelops , who did not live till long after 
that City had got the Name of Sicyon. 3. Polyphilus, 
the twenty-fourth of thofe Kings, lived, if we may 
believe fome antient Authors, at the Time of the takx 
ing of ‘Troy. Yet he is unknown to all the Authors 
who have' given Account of the Siege of that City; 
and Homer lays exprefly, that Adraftus was the firft 
King of Sicyon. 4. In the Enumeration- which that 
Poet makes of the Captains who led Troops to Troy y 
no Mention is made of the Sicyonians •, which proves 
that City to have been then fubjeft to Agameppton. 
King of Mycenae. 

To thefe Arguments we may add, that the Proofs 
which we bring afterwards, quite overthrow the Pre- 
tenfions of the Sicyonians. For how Ihall we reconcile j 
what the Antients fay of the Antiquity of Argos with 
thefe Pretenfions of theirs ? Pliny tells us, upon tho 

A a 4 ' Author j 

(1) Can. Chron. (2) L. 3. 
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1 

j 
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Authority of AniiclideSy that Pboroneus , King of At- 
gos, is the moft antient King of Greece . Clemens 
Akxemdrinus fays the fame, upon the Tefttmony of 
Acefilaus , and he adds that Pboroneus was even the firft 
Man, Plato, in his Timms, knows nothing in the 
Greek Hiftory prior to that Prince ; and Sync dins, 
from thefe Authorities, thinks that Hiftory ought to 
begin with Inacbus, the Father of Pboroneus . Thefe 
are the Arguments of Marjham, who could not even 
believe that Inachus was a Man, but a River. 

M. le Clerc , and feme other Authors, add to thefe 
Arguments, that the Name of Egialeus, which Eufebi- 

us, after Cafior, puts at the Head of the Kings of Sicy- 
on, appears to be fictitious. And indeed Egiakus im¬ 
ports one who inhabits upon the Coaft, Liltcralis ; 
for which Conjecture, Herodotus furni/hes thefe Au¬ 
thors with a Handle (1). The lonians , fays he, who 
inhabited the Peloponnefus before Ion the Son of Xutus, 
were called Pelafgian Egialei: Whence that Hiftorian 
would feem to diftinguifh two Sorts of Pelafgians in 
the Pelopomefus , thofe who dwelt upon the Sea-coaft, 
and thofe who inhabited the Inland Country, towards 
Mount Cyllene, where Pelafgus, according to the Tc- 
ftimony of Afius in Paufanias (2), had fettled. 

Notwithftanding thefe Authorities and Arguments, 
we may ftill adhere to the Authority of Eufebius and 
Cedrenus, who have adopted the Lift of thofe Kings 
given by Caftor the Hiftorian ; for though the Word 
Egideus fignifies an Inhabitant of the Sea-coafts, and 
though this were not the true Name of the firft King 
of Sicyon, yet he might neverthelefs be a real King, 
and one of the Sons of Inachus, who had got that 
Appellation to denote that he had left Asgolis, which 
extended as far as the Sea, and eftabliftied a new King¬ 
dom near the Gulf of Corinth , in a Place at feme Di- 
ftance from that which he had left. However, I /hall 
not fet down that Canon here \ for what would be the 
Ufe of giving a Lift of Kings almoft unknown, and 
of whom we have hardly any Account in Hiftory ? 


(1) L. 7. {2) In Arc. 
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It fuffices to know, that according to Scaliger (i), the 
two Dynafties of - the Princes of Sicyon, that of the 
Kings, who are in all 26, and that of the Priefts of 
Canaan Apollo , to the Number of 17, lafted 893 
Years, or, according to M. Fourmond (2), 992 ; that 
the Kingdom of S icy on commenced 1351 Years before 
the firft Olympiad, 927 Years before the Trojan War, 
about 2000 Years before the Chriftian Mra *, more 


Exadtnefs is not here necefiary. I refer the Reader 


to the Author of the Critical Refledtions whom I have 


already quoted. As to Paufanias , what he fays of 
thefe Kings being more full and inftrudtive, I think 
proper to give it a Place here. 

“ As for the Sicyonians, fays he (3), this is the Ac- 
“ count which they give us of their Original. Egi- 
“ aleus, fay they, a Native of their own Country, was 
“ their firft King; under whofe Reign, that Part of 
the Peloponnefus which is called at this Day Egiale, 
“ got its prefent Denomination. In that Country, 
“ he built in the open Field the City Egialea, with a 
44 Citadel which covered all the Ground whereon the 


t 


‘ Temple of Minerva now ftands. Egialetis was the 
‘ Father of Europs, of whom was born Telchh, whofe 

‘ Son was Apis. This laft became fo powerful, be- 
‘ fore the Arrival of Pelops at Olympia, that all the 
‘ Country comprehended in the Ifthmus, was called 
‘ from him Apia. The Defcendants of Apis were 
4 Talxicn his Son, Egyrus the Son of Talxion, Tburi- 
* machus the Son of Egyrus, and Leucippus the Son of 
4 Thurimachus. Leucippus had but one Daughter, 
‘ whofe Name was Chalcinia, who bore a Son to 
4 Neptune. Leucippus took Care of this Son, and up- 
4 on his Death bequeathed the Kingdom to him. 
4 The Name of this Son was Peratus, and he was the 
4 Father of Plemnea , of whom ’tis reported that when 
4 (he could not bring up a Child, Ceres in Difguife 

4 offered herfelf to nurfe the young Orthopolis, Or* 

“ thopolis 


(1) Doftr. Temp. (2) Ref. Crit. T. 2, p. 267. (3) In Co- 
limh. c. 5 & 6, according to the Tranflation of the Abbe Sedoain, 
D. 1. p. 156. 
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44 ' tbopclis. had a Daughter named Cbryforta, who had 
44 by Apollo, Coronus ; to him were born Corax and 
44 Lamedon. 

44 Corax having died without Iflue, Epopeus from 
44 ^fbejfaly poffelTed himfelf of the Kingdom, and it 
44 was under his Reign that an Army of Foreigners, 
44 entered for the firlt Time into the Country.*’ 

Paufanias relates the Caufe of this War, which was 
kindled upon Account of Antiope ; but not to inter¬ 
rupt the Succeffion of thefe Kings, we fliall referve 
the Hiftory thereof for the Article of that Princefs. 

44 After the Death of Corax , continues Paufanias, 
44 Lamedon his Brother afcended the Throne, and mar-; 
“ fied Pheno the Daughter of Clytus the Athenian. 
^ Being attacked by two powerful Enemies, he in- 
44 vited Sicyon from Athens , on whom he bellowed his 
44 Daughter Zeuxippe in Marriage. Sicyon, after the 
44 Death of his Father-in-law, took PoffeiTion of the 
44 Kingdom, changed the Name both of the City and 
44 Country, which from that Time was denominated 
44 Sicyon. This Prince left a Daughter called Ctono- 
44 pbyle, who had two Sons, Polybus and Aidroffias. 
44 It was under the Reign of the former of thefe 
44 two Princes, that Adraftus , banifhed Argos, fled 
44 for Refuge to Sicyon, and reigned there after him, 
cc But being recalled home, he left the Crown to Ja - 
44 nifcus, the Grandfon of that Clytius, who had given 
44 his Daughter to Lamedon , as has been laid. He 
44 again had for his SucceiTor Phe&us, who having 
44 gone over into Crete , was fucceeded by Zeuxippe . 
44 After hzrffippclytus, theGrandfon of Phettus, afcended 
44 the Throne. Agamemnon declared War upon him, 
44 and reduced him to Terms of Submiflion. He was 
44 fucceeded by his Son Lace erodes : It was under his 
44 Reign • that Phalces , the Son of Taninus , at the 
44 Head of a Troop of Dorians, made himfelf Mafter 
44 - of the'City of Sicyon, and fhared the Kingdom 
44 with the lawful Prince. From that Time the Si- 
44 ■ cyonions were united with the Dorians, and began 
44 to make a Part of the Kingdom of Argos P 


This, 
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Th^u^.^fure, is a yery. circumftantiated ; Hifto? 

ry, which Paufanias h^d learned in the Country itfelf. 

I was willing, however, before I cited is,, to enable 
the. Reader-tor judge of it, by fetting forth the ArgUr 
ments of .the Learned, who, combat its Truth, If it 
be alked whence came this Egideus, whofe Original 
is not given, we may anfwer that he came from fome 
Cbuntry ,of PbfenUia, as-Jnafbus, or from Egypt, as 
Danatis, of whom we {hall fpeak in the following Ar* 

fide. .. • . 

Article III. 

‘The Arrival of, Danaus in .Greece...' , 

The happy Succefs .of Geer ops' s Colony, probably 
induced Danaus, who was an Egyptian as well as he, 
likewife to attempt a Settlement in the fame Country. 
Being forced to quit Egypt, he fitted out a Ship 
wherein lie embarked his fifty Daughters, whom he 
had by feveral Wives, with , all his Domeftics, and 
fome Egyptians. who. were willing to accompany him. 
He ftop’d firft in the Ifland of Rhodes, where after 
having confecrated a Statue to Minerva , one of the 
great Divinities of Egypt, in Gratitude for his Suc- 
cefsful Voyage, he re-embarked and arrived‘in Greece. 

Gehnor, who had lately afcended the Throne of Ar¬ 
gos, received, the Stranger with Courtefy, which very 
foon became fatal to himfelf. The Beginning of Ge- 
lanorh Reign, was full of Broils; of thefe Danatis 
took Advantage, and having made a confiderable 
Party, dethroned his Benefactor, put a Period to the 
Re'ign of the Inachides, and became the Head of thofe 
who were called Bclides. . 

His. Brother’s. Sons, who were alfo fifty in Number, 
having got. Information of their Uncle, embarked to 
go in quo ft. of him, with a Defign to marry their 
Coufins,/and to make Settlements in that Part ofi 
Greece where Danaus reigned,; but that Rrince, who 
took Umbrage at .every Thing, and was in continual 
Dread of being difpolTeffed of the Crown which he. 
had ufurpedj: haying received them with all the Marks 
of fincere Friendlhip, and given them his Daughters 
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in Marriage, being alarmed with the Refponfe of an 
Oracle, which foretold that he was to be dethroned by 

one of his Sons-in-law, enjoined his Daughters to kill 
their Hulbands the firft Night of their Marriage; and 
all of them obeyed him but Hypermneftra , who ; laved 
her Hufband Lynceus. Damns hearing of this Difo- 
bedience of his Daughter, intended to punilh her; but 
coming to himfelf at laftj he acknowledged Lynceus 
fcr his Soil-in-law and Heir; thus having died after a 
long Reign,' Lynceus afcended the Throne, which he 
pofleffed for forty Years; and had for his Succeffors 
Abas y Prestos., and Acrifm y who left an only Daugh¬ 
ter named Danae, of whom was born Perfeus , who had 
the Misfortune to kill his Grandfather, as fhall be 
fully laid. in the Hiftory of this Heroe; for here 
we do but tranfiendy touch upon the principal iEra, 
Perfeus being guilty of this involuntary Murder, was 
forced to fly his Country, and to exchange his Domi¬ 
nions for thofe of Megapenthes his Coufin, King of 

9 'yrinibia . 

Thus the Kingdom of Argos loft the greateft Part 
of its Glory, and the reft of her Kings arelitde known 
until EibeocleSy the Jaft of that Race, who died at the 
Siege of Trey. We find however one Bias, King of 
Argosy who by his Death left the Crown to his Son Ta- 
haSy from whom it devolved upon Adrqftus , who, ac¬ 
cording to Paufanias, being dethroned, retired to Sify- 
*/r, and became the firft King thereof, as we read in 
Homer for this Poet feems to have known nothing a- 
bout thofe fabulous Kings, as Egialeus , and others 
whom we find in the Lift of Kings of that City. 

PerfcuSy grown lick of his Refidence at Tyrintbia y 
removed to Mycen*, and had alfo feveral Succeffors, 
who are as little known as thofe of the Kingdom of 
Argosy down to Eurijlbeus the Rival of Hercules , and 
the iaft King of that Line, who died without Iffue in 
die War which he hid with the HeraclicL% K When 
that Prince let out from Mycenae (or that E^peditipp^ 
he left the Adminiftration of his Kingdom to Atreus 
die Son of Pclops^ who became Matter thereof after 
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him. He was fucceeded by. Agamemnon, who was 
flain upon his Return from Troy, as (hall be laid after-, 
wards (a). 

Orejles next afcended the Throne, and put a Period 
to the Kingdom of Mycena. We have an Account 
however of fome of Orejtes* s Succeffors; but theif 
Hiftory is fo uncertain, and their Reigns fo fhort (b), 
that they have hardly a Place given them among the 
Kings of the Peloponnefus. The Heraclid, fourfcore 
Years after the Deftruftion of Troy, re-entred into that 
Part of Greece , where they quite changed the Face 
of Things, and held it in their Poffefiion for a con- 
fiderable Time. 


We may add, that to Alceus the Son of Perfeus 
were born Amphitryo and his Sifter Anaxo , who by her 
Hufband EleSrion had Alcmena, who married her Un¬ 


cle Amphitryo , the Father of Hercules. Of Mejlor, the 
other Son of Perfeus, and Sifftdea his Wife, was bora 

Hypothoos the Father of Taphius, who dwelt in a City 
of Cephalonia, which he called Taphos after his own 
Name. After his Death EleSrion invaded his Part of 


the Kingdom of Mycen<e, and his Sons coming to re¬ 
fume their Right, there infued a Scuffle upon that Qc- 
cafion, wherein they flew the Sons of EleSrion , who 
gave Alcmena to Amphitryo , on condition that he would 
revenge their Death; but he having had the Misfortune 
to kill EleSrion himfelf, was banifhed Mycena by Sthe- 
nelus, and retired to Thebes. There Hercules was born, 
who by this Means became a Subjeft of Eurijibeus the 
Son of Sthenelus, whofe Kingdom belonged to him, 
the Race of Perfeus being extinct by the Death of that 
Prince. 


It will not be foreign to the Purpofe, before I clofe 
this Article, to explain a Fable which we have in Pau- 
famas with relation to lnachus (i). “ The Greeks gave 

“ out, 


(a) Several of the Antients put Plifthenes between Atreus and 
Agamemnon , and even make the Latter to have been his Son. 

(b) And indeed if Oreftes reigned 70 Years, as we are told, 
there would remain but 10 for his Succeffors, for the Year of the 
.Entrance of the Heraclid# into Pelofonnejfus is fixed. 

(i) In Corinth. 
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9 

“ out* fays that Author, that Inachus, the King of 

J‘ the Country* derived his Name from a River which 

“ he confecrated to Juno. This River had a Son nam- 
* £ ed Pboroneus, who, with three other Rivers, Cephi- 
“ JIus, Ajlerion, and hacbus, his own Father* was Ar- 
“ biter in the Controverfy between Neptune and Juno, 

* c to determine which of the two had a Claim of 

% 

Right to that Country. The Plea was decided in 
<c Favour of Juno. This Neptune highly refented, and 
* c in Revenge drained all thofe Rivers, bywhich Means 
“ neither the River Inachus, nor the other-two could 
“ yield any Water, except in . the Seafon when there is 
* c great Plenty of Rain.” This Fiction, 1 making At 
lowance for the Marvellous, imports, 1 • That Inachus 
got the better of the Inhabitants of Cephefus and Afie- 
riori , in confecrating to Juno the Ground which was 
watered by thofe Rivers, which was before facred to' 
Neptune *, for thus we are to underftand all thofe 
Controverfies of the Gods which Pattfanias fpeaks of 
(1). 2. That the pretended Revenge of Neptiine had 
no other Foundation but that thofe Rivers happen 
in Reality to be only fmall Brooks, that are dry almoft 
the whole Year. 

As whatever relates to Genealogies is ufually obfcurey 
to help the Memory of Readers, I here fubjoin a 
Table compiled by the learned and • cxa£t Father Brietj 
and inferred in his Paralleb (2), which will fhew at one 
Glance of the Eye the whole Pofterity of Inachus and 
Damns. 

(r) Seethe Article of Minerva, Vol. II. B. r. (2) Tom. L 
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While Ptoroneus, the Succeffor of Inacbus , was in Pok 
feffion of the Throne of Argos y Ogyges governed At - 
tica, and a Part of Beotia. Under his Reign happened 
the Inundation known fince by the Name of Ogyges** 
Deluge. 


Article IV. 


Tie Deluge of Ogyges. 

Nothing in the Antiquities of Greece is more obfcure 
than the Hiftory of Ogyges, and of the Deluge which hap¬ 
pened in his Time. Here are three Queftions not in 
our Power fufficientfy to anfwer : Whether this Prince 
was a Native of Greece or a Foreigner; at what Time 
he lived ; and what Deluge it is that happened under 
his Reign. The Greek Hiftorians tell us, that Ogyges 
reigned in Attica and Beotia, while Phoroneus y the Son 
of Inachus y governed A)goIis y and that it was in his 
Time the Deluge happened which goes under his 
Name, whereof Cenforinus fixes the Date about the Year 
1200 before the 'Trojan War : But they quote no Au¬ 
thority in Proof of thefe Fafts. The Parian Marbles 
lay nothing of it, and that famous Chronicle begins 
only with the Arrival of Cecrops in Greece . There is 
as little Certainty in what the Antients fay of the De¬ 
luge that happened under his Reign. Strabo alledges, 
it was owing to the overflowing of the River Colpias \ 
as if the Waters of that River could have fwelled fo 
high as to deluge Beotia and Attica. We may fay with 

more Probability, that as Beotia is a Country environ¬ 
ed with Mountains, the Middle thereof being a Val¬ 
ley, there was formed in this Valley a Lake, which 
had no Oudet but by Canals under Ground provided 
there by Nature, through which the Waters difcharged 
themfelves acrols Mount Pious ; and that thefe Canals 
having been choaked up by the falling down of the 
neighbouring Lands, the Waters which came thither 
from die adjacent Mountains, and which perhaps were 
encreafed by great Falls of Rain, or by the melting of 
the Snows, which confiderably fwelled the River Col- 
pias y flowed back upon the neighbouring Fields and 
laid diem under Water. This 
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Travels through Greece had, occafion to examine that 
Lake and its Outlets* agrees that it could not poffibly 
have happened any other Way. 

S.. Augufttne, who in his Book de Civ. Dei has pre- 
ferved to us valuable Fragments upon the Greek Anti¬ 
quities, fays* the Deluge of Ogyges happened, as has 
been faid, under the Reign of Phoroneus the fecorid 
King of Argos ; and he adds* that this was the Opini¬ 
on of Eufebius and S. Jerome. Oroftts places this De¬ 
luge 1040 Years before the Foundation of Rome, near 
2000 Years before the Chriftian JEra j but Scaliget 
thinks they are both in an ErrOr. 

I lhall not quote here the Opinion of Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton : That celebrated Author* we know, has greatly 
contracted the Antiquities of Greece, by placing the 
Date of this Deluge in the Year 1045 beforeour Vul¬ 
gar JEra. _ 

Julius Africanust, upon the Authority of Hellanicus y 
Philochorus, Caft or and Diodorus Siculus, will have it 
that Ogyges lived more than 1020 Years before the 
firft Olympiad, and corifequently, near 1800 Years be¬ 
fore Jefus Chrift j which agrees to the Opinion of Pe- 
tavius, who fixes the Deluge under that Prince’s 
Reign to the Year 1796 before our Vulgar JEra. 

Sinfon, in his Origines Sacra (1), makes Ogyges 
the fame with Cadmus ; but M. Fourmond has by fo- 
lid Arguments, which may be feen in his Critical 
Reflexions, proved that Author to be miflaken. The 
fame M. Fourmond offers a Conjecture concerning 
Ogyges and his Deluge* which, if true, will call a 
great Light upon Balaam's Prophecy. That Prince, 
fays he, was the fame with Og, Agag, or Ogug, who 
having left his own Country came and fetded in 
Greece, where he perifhed by an Inundation. He was 
therefore an Amalekite Pririce, who was forced to quit 
his own Dominions, being purfued by the other 
Princes of the Race of Amalek, who at that Time were 


Vol. HI. 

(1) L. 1. c. i. 
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a&ually very powerful, and it was while he was in 
Greece that the Deluge happened in which hepe- 
rilhed (i). 

S. Jerome, in his Latin Verfion of the Chronicle of 
Eafebitts, departs from his Author, and contends that 
it was not in Attica, as all the Antients alledge, but 
in Egypt that the Deluge of Ogyges happened; and as 
S. Jerome will have that Prince to have been contem¬ 
porary with Mofes, we may conjecture that this pre¬ 
tended Deluge was nothing elfe but the Event that 
happened in the Red-Sea at the Exit of the Hebrews . 

To give my own Opinion upon this SubjeCt, *tis 
certain that Ogyges was not a Native of Greece, his 
very Name alone fufficiently proves him to have been 
a Stranger •, but whether he came from Egypt or Phoe¬ 
nicia, or from the Country of Amalek, is more than I 
am able to determine. He went and fettled at Thebes 
in Beotia, named frequently by the Antients Ogygian 
Thebes, and he alfo reigned over Attica. It was under 
his Reign the Inundation happened which I have been 
upon, which occafioned great Defolation in the Coun¬ 
try, and went by the Name of the Deluge. That 
Prince had married Thebe, the Daughter of Jupiter 
and Jodaraia (2), by whom he had two Sons, Cadmus 
and Elafinus, who built the City Ekufis, and three 
Daughters, Alalcomene, who is faid to have nurfed 
Mnerva, who at that Time appeared upon the Bor¬ 
ders of the Lake Tritonis ; whence Homer has given to 
that Goddefs the Epithet of Alalcomenian ; the fecond 
of thofe Daughters was called Aulis, who communi¬ 
cated her Name to a Town in Beotia ; and the third 
Tbelfinia. Thefe three Princeffes, after their Death, 
were worihipped as Divinities, under the Name of the 
Praxidican Goddejfes (2). 

The two Sons of Ogyges reigned, the one in Beo¬ 
tia and the other at Ekufis ; for no Credit is to be 
given to thofe who fay that Attica was laid fo much 
under Water by that Deluge as to continue a long 

Time 

{1} Seep. 231. Sc feq. (2) Sec PaufarJas in Au. (3) 
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Time uninhabited (1). Whether Ogyges periflied in 
the Inundation or not, is what we cannot pofitively 
fay. Among the three Daughters of Ogyges, Alalco - 
mene was the moft celebrated, from the Office lhe had 
given her, of being Ntirfe to Minerva , and from the 
Worlhip that was paid to her after her Death. She 
was reckoned the Goddefs who brought Defigns to a 
happy Iffue, as is implied in the Word Praxidice. 
To her were offered in Sacrifice the Heads of Animals, 
as we are told by Suidas (2). Paufanias adds (3), that 
Menelaus , upon his Return home from the Siege of 
3 roy, erefted to her a Statue, as having by her Affift- 
ance put an End to the War which he had undertaken 
for the Recovery of Helen his Wife. 

Whatever Diverfity of Opinions we find as to the 
Epocha of the Deluge of Ogyges, I reckon it may be 
placed towards the Year 1796 before Chrifi > ^This 
Epocha is fixed in the Greek Hiftory. Accordingly 
Julius Africanus , cited by Eufebius (4), informs us, 
that all the Chronologifts, and among others Hellanicus, 
Pbilochorus , Calf or. Talks and Diodorus Siculus , are 
agreed in placing this Inundation 1020 Years before 
the firft Olympiad . This Olympiad was undoubtedly 
that of Chorebus , celebrated about the Summer Sol- 
ftice of the 776th Year before Chrilt. Thus, by ne- 
ceffary Confequence, this Deluge was in the Year 
1796 before the Chriftian JEra. Petavius and Mar- 
Jham have made the fame Computation, and we may 
rely upon the Judgment of thofe two learned Men : 
But after all, the Time when that Prince reigned is 
fo uncertain and obfcure, that we can embrace no 
Hypothefis which is not liable to vaft Difficulties. 
Accordingly every Thing of dark Antiquity ufed to 
be called Ogygian . 

We mult not omit, that the Reign of Ogyges was 
remarkable for a ftrange Appearance in the Heavens, 
as we learn from S. Auguftine (5), after theHiftorian 

B b 2 Calf or: 

(1) Eufebius fays it remained defolate 190 Years. (2) On the 
Word Praxidice. (3) In Lac, {4.) Piiep. Evan, l. 10. c. 9, 

(5) Be Civic. Dei. 
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CaBor : Thefe are the Words of that learned Father 
of the Church. EB in Marti Varronis libris , quorum 
Infcriptio DE GENTE POPULI ROMANI , CaBor 

feribity in 8 ella Veneris . . . Ttntum portentum extitijfe , 
ut mutaret colorem , magnitudinem , figuram , curfum ; 

faBum ita neque antea , /for faBum 

Ogyge Rege dicebant Adrajlus Cyzicenus , £? Dion Nea- 
poliuSj Mathtmatiti nobiles. I fhall not infift upon the 
Hiftory of this Phenomenon, which is laid to have 
made the Planet Venus change her Diameter, Colour, 
Figure and Courfe, becaufe M. Freret , who takes it 
. to have been a Comet, the fame that appeared in 
1680, has compofed a very large Differtation upon 
that Subjeft, which the Reader may confult (1). 

Article V. 

The Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops. 

The Chronicle of Paros begins its firft Epccha with 
the Arrival of Cecrops in Greece, and from that Time 
we have more Inlight into the Hiftory of that Coun¬ 
try. As a Work compofed for the Ufe of all ought 
to contain Pieces of Knowledge which will be of little 
or no Ufe to the Learned, I think my felf obliged to 
explain in a few Words what this Chronicle is, com¬ 
monly called Vhe Parian Marbles: I have already 
quoted it, and fhall have Occafion, as I go along, 
frequently to cite the Epocbas of it. *Tis a Series of 
feveral Pieces of Marble, containing the Chronology 
of the principal Events of Greece , beginning with 
Cecrops , and ending with the Archonfhip of Diogne- 
tus *, that is, thirteen hundred and eighteen Years 
after. This Chronicle was compiled by public Au¬ 
thority for the Ufe of the Athenians , fixty Years after 
the Death of Alexander , in die fourth Year of the 
hundred and eightieth Olympiad ; and as in die Dates 
which it fixes, no Mention is made of the Olympiads , 
*tis probable, that they were not then ufed in Chrono¬ 
logy. It was not till live or fix Years after, that Ti- 
7 /usus of Sicily made Ufe of them in his Hiftory, 

Thefe 

(1) Mem. of the Acad, of the Bell. Let. VoL 10. p. 357. 
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Thefe Marbles were dug up in the IQand of Paros, 
and fold to the Earl of Arundel, who brought them 
over to England, where they are at this Day in the Li¬ 
brary of the Univerfity of Oxford. They have the 
Misfortune to be very much damaged in feveral Places, 
and oft-times but a few Words are legible on fome of 
the Mr as which they contain. 

Three learned Authors, Selden, Lydiat and Pndeaux, 
have laboured to give Light to them, and to fupply, 
as far as poflible, the Text where it is defaced. They 

have alfo fettled the Time of the laft Mra of thofe 

% 

Marbles; fo that by tracing backward, we fee the 
Diftance from one Mra to another. Let us now be¬ 
gin the Hiftory of the Kingdom of Athens. 

It was under the Reign of Triopas, the feventh 
King of Argos, that Cecrops, come from Egypt, fet- 
ded in Attica. The Interpreters of the Arundel 
Marbles place this Event in the Year 1582 before the 
Chriftian Mra, and this Epocka agrees to the Chrono¬ 
logy of Conforms, and Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, who 
make that Prince to have lived 400 Years after Ina- 
chus, and a little lefs than 400 Years before the De- 
ftruftion of Troy: There is only the Difference of 26 
Years between it and that of Eufebius (1). This Au¬ 
thor, who agrees with the Chronology of thofe Marbles 
as to the Time that elapfed from Cecrops to the taking 
of Troy, has abridged the Period between that War 
and the firft Olympiad by 2 6 Years. But both of them 
fet the Arrival of that Prince in Greece too far back, 
as thofe do ftill more, who make him contemporary 
with Irnchus or Egialeus ; for by adding the Reigns of 
the Kings of Athens, from and including that Prince, 
to Mnefiheus, in whofe Time Troy was taken, there 
are only eleven Reigns and ten Generations, which 
computed at the Rate of three to a hundred Years, 
make but 330 Years from Cecrops to the taking of 
Troy •, for we reckon not MneSlbeus, who was but juft 
come to the Crown. 

Cecrops married the Daughter of Afteus, who com- 

B b 3 municated 

(1) See Selden Not* Hiftor. ad Marmora, p. 94 & 95. 
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mvnicated his Name to that Country (af and wifi} 
his Colony founded twelve Cities, or rather twelve 
Villages, whereof he compofed the Kingdom of A- 
tbens , and eftablilhed there both the Laws of his 
Country, and the Worfhip of its Gods; he efpecially 
introduced thither that of Minerva , worfliipped at Sais 
his native City, that of Jupiter, and the other Gods of 
Egypt . This Fad is attefted by all Antiquity. Eu¬ 
sebios (i) fays he was the firft who gave Jupiter the 
Name of God, ereded an Altar to him, and dedi¬ 
cated a Statue to Minerva. S. Epipbanius repeats the 
fame Thing, as Paufanias had faid fo before (2). 

If there is fome Refemblance betweeen the Laws 

• % > 

which this Prince gave the Athenians , and thofe of the 
Jews , it may be owing to his having learned them 
from the IjraeUtes who fojoumed a long Time in E- 
gypt ; and the Reafon why the Poets call him Tjiphyes, 

as you would fay, a Man of a double Nature , is proba¬ 
bly that he having come with his Retinue from a fo¬ 
reign Country, and having the Command of two Na¬ 
tions, the one of them civilized, the other quite bar¬ 
barous, was given out to be half Man half Serpent, as 
it is in Apollodorus (3) 5 or perhaps for having fpoke 
two Languages, the Egyptian and the Greek \ or laftly, 
becaufe he regulated the Laws of Marriage which unite 
both Sexes: For all thefe three Interpretations are 
given by Authors. In fad, he polilhed the barba¬ 
rous Manners of the Pelafgi , and habituated them by 
Pegrees to thofe of the Egyptians. 

It was the fame Cecrops, if we may believe Eufebi- 
us (4), who firft invoked Jupiter , ereding Statues 
and Altars to him, and offering Sacrifices in his Ho¬ 
nour : Primus Cecrops bcvem hnmolans Jovejn appellavit 
(5), after the Manner probably of the Egyptians , 

whofe 

(a) The Country where Cecrops fettled, as is remarked by the 
Parian Marbles, was formerly called Attica, from Atteiu ; or Ogr 
gra, from the Name of O^ygcs ; and that Prince changed it to Ce- 

cropia. 

A 

(1) PneaEvan. I. 10. c. 9. (2) In Alt. (5) L 1. (4) h 
Prcem. J. 2. Chron. {5) N. 46-. 
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whofe Laws and Ceremonies he had learned. Pau- 
fanias (1) however remarks, that he offered in Sacri¬ 
fice only Things inanimate, and that the Ciiftom of a- 
nimal Sacrifices was not introduced into Greece till af¬ 
ter his Time. 

As for the Policy and Order which this Prince efta- 
blifhed in his new Kingdom, it fuffices to obferve with 
Strabo (2), after Philochorus, that in order to fecure 
his Subjefts againft the Irruptions of the Carians , who 
attacked them by Sea, and from th t'Beotians of /Ionia, 
who infelted them by Land, he collected them into 
twelve Villages, the Names whereof this Author has 
not preferved. Thefeus, who afterwards afcended the 
Throne of Athens , reduced thofe twelve Villages to 
one City. 

Porphyry (3) informs us, that Cecrops ftaid iome 
Time in Cyprus before his Arrival in Greece, and that 
in the City Coronis, which Cecrops rebuilt, and which 
was fince called Salamis, a Cuftom was eftablifhed in 
Honour of Aglauros his Daughter, of facrificing every 
Year a Human Viftim. This Cuftom lafted very 
long; and after the Death of Diomede , that Heroe 
had the Honour of the Sacrifice which was offered up 
before to that Princefs. The unfortunate Viftim, 
fays the fame Author, was conducted to the Temple; 
and after he had been led three Times round the Al¬ 
tar, the Prieft transfixed his Body with a Spear ; and 
immediately had it laid upon a Funeral-Pile. De- 
philus , the King of Cyprus , abolifhed this deteftable 
Ceremony in the Time of Seleucus, exchanging the 
human Sacrifice for that of an Ox. 

Thus Athens, the Inventrefs of Arts and Sciences, 
the Seat of Learning and Politenefs, owes her Begin¬ 
ning to Egypt: Not that the Country was quite defo- 
late when Cecrops arrived there, but its Inhabitants 
were moftly barbarous and lavage, living in the 
Woods and Mountains, without Laws, Society or 
Difcipline. This Egyptian Prince gathered into one 
Body all in his Neighbourhood, formed them into a 

B b 4 fojid 

(5) In Att. 1 . 8. (z) L. 9. (3) L. z de Abflin. 
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_[ Cecropian , as was allb the whole 

Country. 

Cecrops left three Daughters, Aglaum ( a ), Herfe, 
and Pandrofos , who became famous under his Succef- 
fors, by the Fables I am going to relate. After the 
Death of Cranaus who afcended the Throne after Ce¬ 
crops, Ericbtbonius difputed the Crown with Amphittion, 
who having gained die Victory, fucceeded Cranaus, 
after whom reigned Ericbtbonius. ’Tis of this laft 
that the Cecropian Fables have been publilhed. This 
Ericbtbmus had an infamous Original given him: Mi¬ 
nerva feeing him born lame and misfliapen, hid him 
in a Baflcet, and gave the Care of it to Aglauros, for¬ 
bidding her to look into it; but as Prohibitions ferve 
but to raife that Sexes Curiofity, lhe opened the 
Balket, and found therein nothing but a Child with 
the Legs of a Serpent. Minerva punilhed that Prin¬ 
cess Indifcretion, by making her jealous of Herfe her 
Sifter, of whom Mercury was enamoured ; and one 
Day as lhe was going to hinder that God from entring 

t of his Miftrefs, he ftruck her 
with his Caduceys, and transformed her into a Rock. 
The Truth of this Fable is, that the Name of Erich - 
ibonius being compounded of two Greek Words which 
fignify Coniefi and Earth, inftead of faying he had 
been lb called from the Difpute he had with his Com¬ 
petitor, they fabled, and Strabo ( i) fays it as well as 
others, that he was the Son of Vulcan , and of tl^e 
Earth who had conceived him at the lame Time 

i ^ * / S 

when Minerva refilled the Violence of that God ; un- 

t % $ 

lels we choofe rather to fay with S. Auguftine , that 
this Prince paffed for the S.on of Vulcan and Minerva , 
only becaufe he had been expofed in a Temple confe- 
crated to them. 


As Ericbtbonius 
he invented the 


tients 


(a) The Greek Authors arc not agreed that fte was dead when 
her Fariier arrived at At hi ns, 

’ (ilf 9- 
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tients alledge with Virgil (a)-, or at leaft' he' added 
Wheels to a Kind of Dray which ‘trocbttus had brought 
into Ufe before him; and he made fo good Ufe of this 
new Invention in the Celebration.of the Atbenaia, where 
he won the Prize, and whereof he was the Founder, 
according to the tenth Epochs of the Parian Marbles; 

that after his Death he was advanced to the Conftella- 
tiori of the Charioteer, or Bootes, as we learn front 
Hyginus (b). 

To the Fable now recited they add, that Pandrofos, 
the third Daughter of Cecrops, would not difobey Mi¬ 
nerva ; and that the Greeks, as a Reward for her Piety, 
built her a Temple after her Death near that of the 

Goddefs, as it is in Paufanias: But Herodotus lays! 
Aglauros and Herfe received the fame Honour. 

The Kingdom of Athens lafted upwards of 400 
Years under 17 Kings; namely, Cecrops, Cranaus, Am- 
phi Ay on, Erichthonius, Pandion, Erechtheus, Cecrops IT. 
Patidion II. Egeus, Tbefeus, Mieftheus , Dtmopbmi 

Oxinthes, Aphidas, ‘Tymoetbes, Melantbes , and Codrus, 
who devoted himfelf to his Coiintry. 

Cranaus, a Native of .the Country, fueceeded Ce¬ 
crops, and reigned nine Years; his Reign would be 
very obfeure, were it not for two Events which the 
Parian Marbles record to have happened in that Time. 
Thefirft is the Judgment given by the Areopagus, 
founded by Cecrops, between Neptune and Mars, of 
which we have fpoken at full Length in the Hiftory of 
fhofe Gods. The fecond is Deucalion’ s Deluge, which 
the fame Marbles refer to the fourth Year of this 
Prince’s Reign. 

After Codr us, perpetual Magiftrates were elected, 
under the Name of Archons. The Hiftory of the firft 
Kings of Athens down to Demopboon, is full of Fables, 

as 


(a) Prims Erichthonius Cur/us, & quatmr aujus 

J linger e equos, rapidifqtie rot is injijlere viiior. 

Geor. I. 3, 

(b) Alii Anguha crura habmjfe Erichthonium dixerunty eumque 
prime tempore adulefcentire ludos Minerva Panathenea feciffe> & 
itfum quadngis cucurrijfe: pro quibus fafiis inter fidcra dicitur al- 
lac at us. Hygip. Ccel. Aftro. Iz, 
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as we fhall fee in the fequel; but there are none of 
them whofe Chronology is not afcertained; fince the 
Farian Marbles mark exaftly the chief Events of them, 
and fix their iEras. 

The Kingdom of Lamia was founded during the 
Reign of the fame Cecrops by Lelex, who gave it the 
Name of Lelegia. But as thefe Kings enter feldom 
into our Fables, we fhall dwell no longer upon this 
Subjeft. All we fliall obferve here is, that the firft 
Dynafty, anfwering to the Times we are now upon, 
includes twelve Kings; namely, Eurotas , who com¬ 
municated his Name to the River that runs in the 
Country; Lacedemon. , his Brother, after whom the Ca¬ 
pital and Kingdom were called ; Amyclas , who built a 
City of his own Name; Argalus , Cynortas , Ebalus , 
Hippocoon, Tyndarus the Son of Ebalus and Brother of 
Hippocoon y Caftor and Pollux , the Sons of Tyndarus, 
and Brothers of Helen ; Menelaus the Son of Atreus, who 
got the Crown by Helen •, Orejles , the Son of Agamem¬ 
non, by his Marriage with Hemione the Daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen ; Tifamenes , the Son of Orejles . 
It was under his Reign that the Heraclidte entered into 
the Peloponnefus , and made themfelves Mafters not on¬ 
ly of the Kingdoms of Argos and Mycenae, but alfo of 
lacedemon. Eurijihenes the Son of Arijlodemus afcend- 
ed the Throne, and began the fecond Dynafty of the 
Kings of Sparta^ denominated Agida from Agis his Son. 

Article VI. 

The Arrival of Deucalion in Greece. 

We have faid in the Hiftory of the Titan Princes (i ), 
that Prometheus had been banifhed into Scythia , to the 
Confines of Caucafus . His Son Deucalion , who mar¬ 
ried Pyrrha his Coufin, the Daughter of his Uncle 

EpimetheuSy weary of that melanchonly Retreat, and 
having probably found fome favourable Opportunity, 
came and fettled in Thefjaly(i ), in the Confines of 
Pbtbia , or rather, according to the Parian Marbles, 
in Lycona near Parnaffus. Thefe Authors explain that 

Chronicle 


(0 Vol. n. B. 1 . ( 2 ) Apoll. J. f. 
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Chronicle contrary to the Sentiment of Paujanias (i), 
who alledges, that Lycoria was not a Province, but a 

City, fituated upon the Declivity of that Mountain, 

At Bottom there is no Contradiftion between thefe two 
Authorities, fince the City and the Province that de¬ 
pended upon it might both have the fame Name. 

The j£ra of the Arrival of that Prince is well mark¬ 
ed in the fame Chronicle, and it was the ninth Year 
of Cecrops 9 s Reign at Athens \ that is about the Year 
215 or 220 before the Trojan War, and about 1400 
Years before the Chriftian iEra. Farther, every Thing 
concurs to juftify the JEra of thofe Marbles, fince u 
From Pec fops to Thefeus , who died a Ihort Time be¬ 
fore thie Siege of Troy, there are ten Reigns, whereof 
the fijrft reached even to the Arrival of Deucalion . 
Now reckoning 2 2 or 23 Years for each, we will have 
the Pate fettled by the Chronicle. 2. By confider- 
ing the Defcendants or Generations from that Prince 
to the taking of Troy, as they are enumerated by the 
Antients, the Thing will be yet more certain, fince 
we feldom find more than fitf or feven of them, which 
make about 200 or 230 Years. ’Tis true, in fome of 
the Families of thofe Defcendants we find fometimes 
to the Number of ten •, but befides that they are more 
frequently only fix or feven, we know tfyat at the End 

of 200 Years, the Generations of two collateral Fami¬ 
lies are not always equal. 

To conclude, nothing is more celebrated in the 
Greek Hiftory than Deucalion , who has been reckoned 
the Repairer of Mankind, fince it was under his Reign 
that the Deluge happened which bears his Name, and 
he had a numerous Pofterity who reigned in feveral 
Parts of Greece; Two Points upon which 5 tis neceffary 
to enlarge. 

Article VII. 

The Deluge of Deucalion. 

Let us begin with the Fables relating to this fa¬ 
mous Event. Jupiter , they tell us, feeing the Wick- 

ednefs 

(i) In Phoc. 

1 
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ednefi of Man grow from Day to Day, rclblved to ex¬ 
tirpate the whole human Race (1). For that End he 
poured down fuch a Quantity of Rain as to drown the 
whole Earth : Even the higheft Mountains were co¬ 
vered with Water, and frustrated the Hopes of thofe 
who fled thither for Refuge. Only Mount Pamajfus, 
whole Top was not laid under Water, faved the pious 
Deucalion and his Wife Pyrrha . After the Waters 
were withdrawn, they went to confult the Goddeis 
!Themis , who delivered Oracles at the Foot of the 
Mountain (a), and there they learned that in order to 
repeople the World, they were to dig up the Bones of 
their great Mother. Their Piety was alarmed at fo 
cruel an Oracle ; but Deucalion confidering that as the 
Earth was their common Parent, her Bones might 
poflibly fignify the Stones contained within her Bowels ; 
they took fome of them, and caft them behind their 
Backs, having their Eyes fhut: Thofe which Deuca* 
lion threw formed Men, and thofe of Pyrrba Women. 
Let us fee what this Allegory means. 

*Tis obvious that this Narration contains many Fa¬ 
bles; but as the Subftance thereof is true, it muft be 
explained. In the ninth Year of the Reign of Cecrops , 
Deucalion came into Greece^ and took Pofleflion of 
Leucoria near Pamajjus , where he reigned ; but not 
contenting himfelf with the petty State which he had 
feized upon, he made War upon his Neighbours, and 
made himfelf Matter of Part of the Lower Lhejfaly^ 
near the River Pemeus ; the Name of the Province at 
that Time was Pbtbiotis , from Phihius of Arcadia y 
who had feized upon it 160 Years before, as we learn 
from Paufanias (2). As the Country before Phthius’s 

Time 

(1) See Ovid's Met. !. 1. 

(a) Ovid in this follows the better Tradition; for the Learned 
agree, that the Oracle of De/pbi was not yet eftablilhed in that 
Place, but that Tljemis at that Time delivered Oracles there. The 
Mythologifts agree that there always was an Oracle in that Place : 
Firft Terra, or the Earth, gave Predictions there, then her Daugh¬ 
ter Tie mis, then ApoHo. 

See the Article of the City of Delphi, and what we have fai^ 
upon Oracles in the Grit Volume. 

{2} In Arc. 
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Time was denominated Hellas, Deucalion thought fit, 
in order to gain the Good-will of his Subjeds, to call 
one of his Sons Hellen and he having afcended the 
Throne after the Death of his Father, and having 
made feveral Conquefts, would needs have his Subjects 
take the Name of Hellenians, which was peculiar to 
them till what Time all the Greeks aflumed it; which 
happened about the Beginning of tbs Olympiads, that 
is, about 775 Years before the Chriftian /Era. . In the 
Time of Homer we know that none but Deucalion’s 
Pofterity were called Hellenians. 

Molt Authors are of Opinion that the Deluge 
which happened under the Reign of this Prince was 
occafionea by the River Peneus, whofe Courfe was pro¬ 
bably flopped by fome Earthquake between Mount 
Oja and Olympus, where is the Mouth of that River, 
through which it difcharges itfelf into the Sea with 
the additional Water of five other Rivers: This, lay 
they, together with a vaft Quantity of Rain which 
fell that Year, laid all Thejaly, which is a low Coun¬ 
try, under Water. 

What Herodotus (1) lays in his Defcription of that 
Province, fufficiendy proves this to have been the 
Caufe of that Inundation. “ ’Tis faid that 'Thejaly 
“ once was nothing but a Lake, being environed on 

“ all Sides with Hills. The Country which lies be- 
“ tween thofe Hills is what they call Thejaly, which is 
“ watered with Plenty of Rivers, the chief. whereof 
“ are the Peneus, the Apidanus, the Onfchones, the 
“ Eripeus, and the Panito. Thefe five Rivers, fal- 
“ ling down from the neighbouring Mountains, after 
“ having run through the low Country, difembogue 
“ themfelves into the Sea by a very narrow Canal, 
‘ ‘ where they all unite, and make but one great Ri- 
“ ver, which retains the Name of Peneus. They tell 
" us further, that before the Canal was made, thefe 
“ Rivers flooded the whole Country, and . turned it 
“ into a great Lake; but that Neptune having form- 
“ ed that great Canal, all the Waters retired.” 


In 
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In the mean time, as the Parian Marbles make Deu¬ 
calion to have reigned not in Thejfaly , but at Lycdraa^ 
in the Confines of Parnajfus , we muft add to Herodo¬ 
tus's Relation, that Part of the Inundation was owing 

to a Breach in the Bank of the Lake, which was at 
the Bottom of Parnajfus , and that Deucalion, tofhelter 
himfelf from it, went up to the higheft Top of the 
Mountain: As to which, you may confult the Tra¬ 
vels of Spoil and Waler, who have feen the Lake. 

Some Time after, the Waters having retired, the 
Country was very foon re-peopled. The Children of 
thofe who were preferved, are the myftical Stones 
whereof the Poets make fo frequent Mention, this Fa¬ 
ble having no other Foundation but a mere Quibble, 
the Phoenician Word Aben , or Eben, fignifying equal¬ 
ly a Stone or a Child (i)* and the Word Laos in 
Greek a Stone^ or a People , as is obferved by the learn¬ 
ed Scholiaft on Pindar (2). Thus thofe who gave Ac¬ 
count of this antient Fa£t, took one Signification for 
another, and vented a myfterious Fable. We may 
even add, that the Ferocity and Obduracy of thofe firit 
Men, by no Means belied their Original. 

V 

Inde genus durum fumus , expertenfque hiborulri y 

Et document a damus qua Jimus origins nati (3). 

To proceed. The Manner in which Salmafms reads 
a Pafiage in Hefwd in his Fragments, cafts a great 
Light upon the Explanation of this Fable. The Lo- 
crians were antient]y called Leleges , and they inhabited 
Pbocis. That Poet fays Jupiter gave them to Deu¬ 
calion to re-people the World ; and the Expreflion he 
makes ufe of, according to die Corredtion of that Cri¬ 
tic, fignifies not that Jupiter gave him Men of Stone, 
but come from a ftony Country: Eruios e terra lapi - 
dum dedit Dmalioni. In a Word, inftead of faying 
the Men who were not drowned in the Deluge, came 
from a ftony Mountain, they fabled that they were 

fprung from the very Stones of that Mountain. 

Paufanlas , 

(1) See B wharf, (a) See Grant Mem!, p, 532. (3) O-vid. 

Ha. 1 1 . 
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PaufaniaSy in his Phocica> fays the Wolves, by the 
Howlings they made for fear of being drowned, warn¬ 
ed thofe who run the fame Hazard to get up to the 
Top of Parmjfus ; and that having built there a City, 
they called it by the Name of Lycor#a> from the 
Wolves •, but the Arundel Marbles overthrow this Tra¬ 
dition, fince we fee by them that Deucalion reigned at 
Lycoraa before this Deluge. 

The Poets, in order to veil the Hiftory of this 
Fa6t under an ingenious Fittion, fabled that Neptune , 
by a Blow of his Trident, feparated Mount OJfa from 
Olympus , to open a Channel for the River Peneus 5 but 
Herodotus is more rational in his Relation of this Fa¬ 
ble (1). “ The Opinion of thofe who made Neptune 
“ the Author of that Separation, fays he, was not 
<c quite groundlefs: For all who are for afcribing Earth- 
“ quakes to Neptune , and who will have all Openings 
a that are thus made, to be the Works of that God, 
“ will have no Difficulty to believe that Neptune made 
“ this Canal, when they take a View of it.” His 
Meaning is, that the Opening appeared fo very fur- 
prizing, as to be attributed to Neptune , according to 
the Cuftom of thofe Times. As to which it is obferv- 
ed (2), that the Feftival of the Peloria , fo famous a- 
-mong the "ThejfalianSy where public Entertainments 
were prepared for Strangers, and even for Slaves, who 
were ferved by their Matters, came from this, that 
one Pelorus was the firft who gave Intimation to Pe- 
lafgiiSy that by Means of an Opening in the Valley of 
Tempe the Waters were removed; which gave that 
Prince fo much Joy, that he regaled Pelorus in a mag¬ 
nificent Manner, and would needs even ferve him at 
Table. 

When the Waters were thus affuaged, Deucalion , 
according to the Parian Chronicle, went to Athem y 
where, in Gratitude to the Gods for having preferved 
him from the general Inundation of his Country, he 
offered folemn Sacrifices to Jupiter y in a Temple which 
he built to his Honour, and which was ftill lubfifting 

in 


(1) L. i. (2) AtbttixiU) 1. 14. 
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in the Time of Piftjlratus , who rebuilt it at an. ignite 
.Expence. This is die famous Temple of Olympian Ju- 
piter, begun by this Prince, continued by his Sons, 
b y Sebum, and Antiocbus Epiphanes , and which was 
fmifhed at laft by Adrian . The Athenians , in Com¬ 
memoration of the Deluge, facrificed every Year in 
this Temple a Cake of Meal and Honey, on the firft 

of the Month Anlhijlmon. 

Antiquity is not agreed as to the King who reigned 
at Athens in the Time of that Retreat. Eufebius al¬ 
ledges it was under Cecrops, but according to the Mar¬ 
bles it was Cranaus > and we readily fubfcribe to what 
is contained upon that antient Monument, which ap¬ 
pears to have been compiled by public Authority, and 
with great Exaftnels. Thus we muft fix the A£ra of 

O 

.the Deluge not to the Year 1557 before Chrift, as the 
Commentators on this Chronicle alledge, but to the 
Year 1380 or 90 before that Epocha, for Reafons given 
at the Beginning of this Article. 

*Tis proper to remark, before we go farther, that 
the Tradition of the univerfal Deluge, which was car¬ 
ried even to the moft diftant Nations, had been very 
conducive to the Embellilhment of the Hiftory of that 
of Deucalicn •, and this is what makes Ovid fay, in giv¬ 
ing the Defcription of it, that it had laid all the Earth 
underWater, and that the Waters overtoped the high- 
eft Mountains: 

Jamque mare teUus nullum di[crimen hdbebant , 

Omnia pontus er&nt , deer ant quoque littora ponto ( 1). 

That of all the Inhabitants of the Earth there remain¬ 
ed but one Man and one Woman: 

Et fuperejfe vidst de tot modo millihis union y &c. (2). 

The Poet Lucan, not to mention others, lays much 
the lame Thing (3), and Diodorus aflerts that the De¬ 
luge had dcftroyed all the living Creatures that were 
.then upon the Face of the Earth. But ’tis not only 
. ’in this Idea that the Poets and.Hiftorians feem fo con¬ 
formable 

£1) Ovid. -Mat. 1 . 1. (2) Id* ib. (3) Lib. 1. 
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formable to Mofes in the Hiftoryof Deucalion's De¬ 
luge. We difcern fo many in their Works, cfpecially 
thofeof Ovid, that it would feem he had either read the 
Genefis , or learned what he fays of it from Tradition ftiU 
very lively. Firft he gives us a Defcription of the Dis¬ 
orders which abounded in the World; he mentions the 
Avarice, the Parricides, the Impurity, and other Crimes 
that reigned amongft Men \ adding that Piety was fa- 
crificed to the vileft of Pafiions* 


Vi ft a jacet pietas 5 &c. 

He mentions the War of the Giants armed agaihft 
Heaven -, he makes Jupiter hold a Council to declare 
to the other Gods his Refolution of punilhing all thofe 
Crimesj much in -the lame Manner as Mofes makes 
God Almighty: I will dejlroy all Flefl: (1). He fays 
afterwards that Jupiter's firft Defign was to confume 
the World by Fire, but calling to Mind that Fate had 
fixed the Time of the general Conflagration, which 
was to burn up the whole Univerfe, he was content 
for that Time to bury the Earth under Water. 

Jamque erat hi iotas fparfurus fuhnixa terras : 

Sed thnait - - -. 

Ejfe quoque in falls reminifeitur , affore tempus 

Quo mare , quo tellns , correptaque Regia Cedi 

Ardent, fcf mundi moles operofa labor et. 

Laftly* the Poet remembers the Rainbow ; and Sri 
one Word, the Manner in which he deferibes the Re¬ 
paration of Mankind by two Perfons of eminent Piety^ 
proves that he had delineated Deucalion' s Deluge from 
the Ideas of that of Noah (a). 

All the other Poets, and feveral Hiftcrians fpeak in 
the lame Strain, only fubftituting Deucalion's Name in 
Place of Noah's. Lucian (2), fpeaking of thofe antient 
People of Syria, among whom, according to themfeives, 

Vo l. III. C c Deucalion 


(1) Delebo otnnem earn cm. &c. Geft. c. 2. 

fa) Nan ilia viclior quifquam, vet amantior aqtii, 
Vir fuit , nut ilia metuenticr alia. Deornm . 

(2) De Pea Syria. 


Id. i hi 
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Deucalion lived, and who related the Hiftory of the 
Deluge, fays: “ The Greeks affert in their Fables, that 
“ the firft Men being cruel and infolent, void of 
“ Faith, inhofpitablc and inhuman, were all deftroy- 
cc ed by the Deluge •, the Earth dilcharging from her 
“ Womb a vaft Quantity of Waters, which fwelled 

“ the Rivers, and together with die Rains made the 
<c Sea overflow, infomuch that all was laid under Wa- 
cc ter. Deucalion alone remained, who faved himfelf 
“ and Family in an Ark, and two of each Kind of 
“ Animals, both wild and tame, who followed him 
“ of their own Accord, without preying upon one 
“ another, or doing any Harm. Thus Deucalion 
cc floated till the Waters affwaged, then he repaired the 
u human Race.” 

Stephanas , and the Author of the Etymologic on lay, 
this Veflfel retted upon a high Mountain. Berofus and 
Nicholas of Damas even aflert, that it was upon one 
of the Mountains of Amenia . Plutarch makes Men¬ 
tion of the Dove, and Abydenus of certain, Fowls that 
flew out of the Ark, and returned twice, becaufe they 
found no Place where they might take Reft. In fine, 
as the laft Stroke of Refemblance, the Antients tell us, 
that Deucalion , a Man of Virtue and Piety, having 
gone to Athens , offered Sacrifice to Jupiter the Saviour, 
and built him a Temple. In like Manner the facred 
Writings tell us, that Noah, after he came out of the 
Ark, offered Sacrifices of clean Beafts, in Gratitude 
to God for having faved him and his Family. 

Jofephus tells us (1), that the Hiftory of the De¬ 
luge and of the Ark had been wrote by Nicholas of 
Damas y by Bercjhy Mnafeas^ and fome others *, thefe 

are probably the Sources whence the Greeks and Romans 
took what they have inferred in their Works. In one 
Word, the Reafon is, that the Hiftory of the Deluge 
was not peculiar to Mofes \ it was a Hiftory of Man¬ 
kind, not eafy to be forgot. 

Before I finifh what relates to Deucalion's Deluge, I 
fliall make fome Remarks. The firft is, that we find 

in 


(1) Ant. I. 1. 
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in the King*s Cabinet, a Medal of the Inhabitants of 
Apamm, reprefen ting this Event; and what is Angular 
in this Monument, the laft Letters of the Legion APA~ 
MEON being reverfed, iriftead of EON 9 we read NOE , 
and thefe three Letters being placed nearer to the Ark* 
which is reprefented there, it would feem their Inten¬ 
tion was to exhibit the universal Deluge, unlefs it pro¬ 
ceeded only from an Error of the Coiner. The fe- 
cond is, that the Parian Marbles, which fix the Date 
of Deucalion's Deluge, fpeak of it only as of an ex¬ 
traordinary Rain that flooded the Country. A third 
is, that the Author of the Book of Meteors , attributes 
this Deluge not to the Overflowing of the Thejfalian 
Rivers, but to that of the Acbelous (t). However, the 
moft general Opinion is, that it flooded the Plain of 
Lycor<ea in the Confines of ParmJJus , a Country at 
a good Diftance from Acarnania and Etblia , where 
that River runs* The fourth is, that though the Poets 
and Hiftorians who have fpoke of this Deluge, tell us 
there remained none upon the Earth but Deucalion and 
Pyrrba yet the Inhabitants of Megara had an antient 

Tradition, which imported, that Megarus the Son of 
Jupiter by a Nymph, was faved from this Deluge, by 
getting up to the Top of Mount Geranim, which had 
then another Name* For according to that Tradition, 
this Megarus , guided by the Noife of a Flock of Cranes 
which were flying that Way, fwam up to the Top of 
that Mountain, which from that Event was called 


Mount Geranim , from the Cranes, \h Greek Tepmi (2); 
Again, Paufanias informs us, that within the Territory 
of Olympian Jupiter at Athens , there was to be feen an 
Opening of about a Cubit wide, through which, laid 

the Athenians i the Waters had retired after Deucalion's 


Deluge ; and he adds that it was cuftomary to throw 
yearly into that Gulf a Kind of Pafte made of Flower 
and Honey. This Temple of Olympian Jupiter , ac¬ 
cording to that Author, was of very great Antiquity, 
and Deucalion himfelf was given out to be the Foun¬ 
der of it; and in Proof of Deucalion having died 

Cc 2 at 


(i) Meteor. L 1. e, ult. (a) Paufan. in Att. 
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at Athens , his Tomb was fliewn near the Tempta. We 
may remark by the Way, that Panfanias is miftakeit 
in making the Temple which Deucalion founded to 
have been confecrated to Olympian Jupiter. It was 
Pififiratus , by whom it was rebuilt, that dedicated it 
to Jupiter under that Name; whereas Deucalion had 
confecrated his to Jupiter Phryxius , as much as to Jay, 
Jupiter by wbofe Aid be was preferred from the De¬ 
luge. That Prince, befidcs the Temple now mention¬ 
ed, inftituted alfo a Feaft in Honour of thofe who had 
perifhed in the Deluge ; and this Feaft named *T5po- 
a, lafted to the Time of Sjlla, as may be feen in 
Plutarch (i). 

C ear crus and John of Antioch Malala , as has been 
faid in the Hiftory of Ogyges , have aflerted that Deu¬ 
calion had left in Attica^ the Hiftory of the Deluge 
which had obliged him to fly thither for a Retreat: 
ut as we don't believe the Greeks had then the Ufe of 


Letters, ftis better to fay he left them a living Hi¬ 
ftory of i t by the Temple and Feaft which he inftituted 
in Memory of that Event. 

Laftiy, I remark farther that Xenophon reckons 
five Deluges: The firft happened under an antient 
Ogyges, and lafted three Months. The fecond, in the 
Time of Hercules (2) and Prometheus , was but of one 
Months Duration. The third, under another Ogyges , 
whereby Attica was laid wafte. The fourth, under 
Deucalic laid Thejfaly under Water for the Space of 
three Months. The fifth and laft happened in the 
Time of Proteus , during the War of troy ; this is 
that which was termed Pkaronian , and that overflow¬ 
ed a Part of Egypt . Diodorus Siculus mentions alfo 

a fixtli Deluge that happened in Samoilovccc (3). 

Article VIII. 

The Fofierity of Deucalion. 

Deucalion having been laved from the Deluge, and 
repeopled Thejfaly , is therefore accounted by the Poets 
and Hiftorians, the Repairer of the human Race, as 

we 

(i) In Sylla. {2} This is the Pbanidan Hercules, {3) L. £• 
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we find in Juflin after Trogtu (a). All Authors are a- 
greed that this Prince was the Son of Prometheus , and 
married to Pyrrha his Uncle Epimstbcus’s Daughter. 
The Prometheus here inQueftion, is quite different from 
him who in the Time of Jupiter reigned over the Scythi¬ 
ans in the Confines of Caucafus , fince Deucalion , whole 
Genealogy isfo confiftent, lived long after Jupiter, and 

it was perhaps this Difficulty in adjufting the Chronolo¬ 
gy, that led M. leClerc (1) to take Deucalion not for a 
proper Name, but a Name compounded of two Words, 
Digle-Ion, Vexilla-Iomm , the Chief of the lonians , that 
is of thole who efcaped the Deluge: And that of 
Pyrrha , according to the lame Author, fignifies Earthy 
or Red. 

Let that be as it will, nothing is fo famous in an- 
tient Authors as the Pofterity of Deucalion : They ferv- 
ed to people a Part of Greece , and founded there feveral 
Kingdoms: And as we lhall have often Occafion to 
fpeak of them in the Sequel, ’tis proper briefly to lay 
open their Hiftory. 

Deucalion had two Sons, Hellen and Ampbiftion. 
The Latter, whofe Line was of lefs Extent than that 
of his Brother, came and fettled in Attica, where he 
reigned after having expelled from thence his Father- 
jn-Law Cranaus . That Prince eftablifhed his Domi¬ 
nion in the Confines of tfhermopyU, and in the fecond 
Year of his Reign affembled the People of the Neigh¬ 
bourhood, and from his own Name called the Coun¬ 
cil of thofe who had the Regulation of Affairs, the 
Amphittionian Council. The fifth Epocha of the 
Arundel Marbles, marks the Inftitution of this Council. 

Nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity, than the 
Council of the AmphiSions , who affembled at the 
Charge of the Public twice a Year, in the Spring- 
Time and Autumn, in the Temple of Ceres at fber- 
wopyte, near the Mouth of the River Afoptis . No 

C c 3 ", private 

(a) Superfuernnt quos refugla montiuni receperunt ; & ad Rcgcn 
Tbfjpxlite Dcucalimem ratibus aveSli funt ; a quo propUrCQ g$n:ts 
bmimim conditurn dicitur. L, U. C. 28. 

(1) Comp.Hitt. Unw. 
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private Caules were there determined (a), as of too 
fmall Importance to imploy fo an gull an Affembly, 
but only fuch as concerned the Public, whether in 
Matters of Peace, or War, or Religion *, and the 
Decrees of that Senate were to be figned by the High- 
Pricft of Delphi, before they were engraved upon Mar¬ 
ble Columns, in order to be preferved as authentic 
Monuments. We (hall not dwell any longer upon this 
celebrated Court; referring the Reader to the learned 
Differ ration of Van-Dale. 

Helkn , Deucalion's iecond Son, reigned in Phthiolis 
(i), and communicated his Name to the Hdknians (b), 
as we learn from the fixth JEn\ of the fame Marbles. 

The Bjmnnincr of his Reicm fills in the third Year of 

„ O O u 

that of his Brother An:phi el ion. 

This Prince had by his Wife Orfeis three Sons, 
Eolus, Dor us, and Xuthus. Eolus, the eldeftof the three 
Brothers, lucceeded his Father, and gave the Name 
of Eolians to the People whom he had denominated 
Hdknians . Hiving married Enarete, Deimachus\ Daugh¬ 
ter, he had by her feven Sons, Cretheus , Sifyphus, A- 
thamans, Salmonsus, Deton, Magnet, and Ptrieres *, and 
five Daughters, Canaehc, Halcione , Pifidice, Calyce , and 
Perimedes (c). Let us begin with the Defcendants of 
the Daughters. 

o 

Calyce married Etlhis , and had by him the famed 
Endymicn , who removed the Etolians from Thejfaly , 
and fettled them in £/:i. Etolus, the Son of Endymion 

and Nais, retired to the Curetcs, and called their Counr 

try Eiclia. Of him and Pronoe, die Daughter of 
Phcrbas, were born Pie nr on and Calydon, noted for die 
Cities which they built in that Country. Agenor, the 

Son 

f<z/ Except that of Epbin/teSy who (hewed Xerxes a Paflage into 
Greece bv Moun: Oct a. Hercd. I. 2. 

{:} This is a Part of the Lo-~xer ^hejfaly. 

(b) IVha?ever relates to this Name of Hellenians , is to be found 
in L;dlat\ Remarks upon the Marbles, p. 2c, and upon the Notes 

ad Ma~;r.vra % p. 134, 13 T, & feq. 

(c) Consult for all thefe Genealogies, Apollodorus % Paufanias , 
and among the Modems, Petavius, and the Commentators on the 
Arundel Aiarbies. 
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Son of Pleuron , married his Coufin Icarte , the Daugh¬ 
ter of Calydon, and had by her four Children, among 
whom was Altbaa, who having matched with OernUs a 
became Mother to Meleager , whom flie devoted to the 
Furies, The fame Qeneeus after the D *ath of Althaa 
married Periheea, the Daughter of Kipponous, by whom 
he had Fydeus, who having married Dcipbile the Daugh¬ 
ter of Adrajlus, had by her Diomedes , fo famed in the . 
Hiftory of thofe Times. 

Perimedes married Achelous, and had by him Hippo - 
damns and Orejleus. Piftdia became the Wife of Myr¬ 
midon, who communicated his Name to the People a- 
bout the River Peneus , whom his Uncle Acheus had 

named Adeems, and by him had aSon called y#?0r,who 
fucceeded his Father; he having taken in Marriage Egi- 
na the Daughter of Afopus , who had already bore Earn 
to Jupiter , had by her Menetius and feveral others, who 
being grown up, formed a Confpiracy to dethrone 
their Father: He difeovered their Plot, expelled them 
the Kingdom, and married his Daughter Philomela (a) 
to Peleus the Son of JEacus , and left the Kingdom 
to him. It was of this Marriage that Achilles was born. 

Menetius retired into the Country of the Locrians , 
whom he fubdued. His Son Patroclus , forced to fly 
his Father’s Kingdom for having (lain Cleonimus , or 
Or antes, the Son of Amphidamas , came to the Court of 
Peleus his Kinfman, and contracted an inieparable 
Friendlhip with Achilles . 

Canache, feduced by Neptune, had by him feveral 
Children, among others Iphimedia who was married 

to the Giant Aloeus , and brought him the two Aloides y 

Ephialtes, and Qtus, who, as we are told by Paufa- 
nias (i), built the City Afera, at the Foot of Helicon , 
a Mountain which they confecrated to the Mufes: But 
becaufe they ferved Phlegyas in the War which he wag-* 
ed againft the People of Delphi , the Poets have repre- 
fented them as two Monfters of Impiety who attempt¬ 
ed to dethrone the Gods. 

Cc 4 We 

(a) Weafiign the Reafon e lie where why Ihe palled for Thetis, 
the Goddefs of the Sea* 

(i) In Beotic. 
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We know nothing of Alcyone, but that it was flic. 

Or at leaft her Daughter, who married Ceysc, the King 
of ! Irccbine , diftinguifhed by his Misfortunes. Let us 
now fpeok of the Sons of Edits. 

Sifyphus having built Epkyre , which was afterwards 
called Corinth (i), married Mercpe the Daughter of 
Atlas (a), by whom he had Glaucus the Father of 
Belkrophcn , known by the Fables of the Chimara. 

Per lores having deftroyed the whole Race of Poly* 
caon , who had reigned long over the Mejfenians , wag 
declared their King; and having married Gorgcphone , 
the Daughter of Per feus, had by her Aphareus and 
Leucippus. The former having fuccecded his Father, 
gave Reception to Nekas who had been banifhed 
from Colchos bv his Father Pclias , and fhared his Do- 

4 * 

minions with him. Leucippus had one Daughter, 
named Arfinoc (2), who was Mother to that Efcula- 
phis , whofe Sons Podalirius and hlachaon a Hilled at the 
War of Troy. The Children of Aphareus, Lynceus 
(3), and Idas , having died without Iffue, the Kingr 
dom of Mcffene devolved upon Nejlor, the Son of 
Neleus. 




eftablifhed his Dominion in the Confines of 
Geia and Pelion , upon the Confines of Thejfaly towards 
the Sea, and communicated to that Country the Name 
of Magnejia, as well as to the City, which was the Ca¬ 
pital of it. Having married Nats, he had by her 

AJelder, Filins, Dikiys, and Poly defies. The two laft 
retired into the I Hand of Seriphus , it was under their 
Reign that Per feus, perl ecu ted by his Grand-father 

Acrijkis , landed there, as fhall be taken Notice of up¬ 
on another Occafion, together with ail the Hiftories^ 
whereof I cnly give here a fhort Sketch, for the 
Sake cf the Connection. Pieros reigned over that 
Part cf his Father’s Kingdom, which was fince called 
pier is, and his nine Daughters were often confounded 

* * • • 1 ' 

, With 

(1) Fndlin. in Corinth. A polled. !. 1. 

(a) This is another Atlas than he who was King of Mauritania, 
and contemporary with JupstsriY^ third. 

lz} Others make him the Sen of Connh. See his Rift. Vi], Y, 

So filmed for his Quickneis of Sight. 1 
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with the Mtifes (i). Alettor fucceeded his Father, and 
his Great Grand-fon Protbous pafled into Afta after the 
War of Troy> and there built the celebrated Town of 

Magnefia (2). 

SalmoneuSy having dwelt fome Time in Tbeffaly, re¬ 
tired into Elis (3), where he built a City of his own 
Name: His Impiety coft him his Life, as has been 
faid (a). Tyro his Daughter (4), being brought up 
with Cretheus her Uncle, the King of Argos y had two 
Children upon the Banks of the River EnipeuSy whofe 
Father not being known, they were fathered upon 
Neptune \ that is upon fome Sea-Captain , or a Prieft 
of that God. Thefe two Children having been ex- 
pofed, were found by Shepherds, who named the 
one PeliaSy and the other Nekas. Having grown up, 
they were owned by their Mother, and put in Pof- 
feffion of their Dominions. Neleus, expelled by his 
brother, retired into the Country of the Mejfeniam % 
and there built the City Pylos. Not long after he 
married Cbhris the Daughter of Amphioiiy by whom 
he had twelve Sons who were all put to Death by 
Herculesy except Nejlory famed at the Siege of Troy 
no lefs for his Wifdom than for his great Age. Thofe 
Princes had taken up Arms for Augeas , King of Elis, 
on whom Hercules m.ide War, to be avenged on him 
for having cheated him of his Hire promifed him 
for cleanfmg his Scabies, as fhall be faid in the Hiltory 
of that Heroe : Thus Hercules viftorious put them all 
to Death but Nejlory who being then too young to 
go to War, was ftill in Gerania where he had been 
brought up, and for this Reafon Homer frequently 
gives him the Appellation of Tep&mg. Tyro having af¬ 
terwards married her Uncle Cretheus y had by him Ami- 
ibaon ) Pheres ^ and Efon. 

Cretheus, 

(1) The Poets often cal! the Mufes Pier ides. (2) See Eujlathius 

Jipon Homer. (3) slpollod. Strabo, &e. 

(a) Here however it is to be remarked, that as Homer , Odyff. 
I. calls him, dyv[WZ< Inculpation, Eujlathius confd^rs tnis Init¬ 
iation of Jupiter's Thunder rather as the EiTeft of his admirable 
!&ddrefs, than of his Impiety, ''' ’ ’ 

(4) Apollpd, lo 1. 
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Cretbeus being dead, was fucceeded by Pelias in the 
Kingdom of Cokhos ; and the Oracle having warned 
him to beware of Jafon his Brother’s Son, he fent him 
to Colchis , to the Conqueft of the Golden Fleece. 

Amlthaon dwelt long at Pylos, married Idomene , the 
Daughter of Pberes , and had by her Bias and Melam - 
pis. Bias demanded in Marriage Per one, Neleus's 
Daughter; but as that Prince had refolved to give her 
only to him who ihould bring him the Oxen of Phi- 
locus , which were kept by Maftives, he found a Way 
to come at them with the Afliftance of his Brother, 
and married Perone. Talaus , his Son, took to Wife 
Lyfimache , the Daughter of Abas ; and among the 
Children whom he had by her, Eriphyle , the Wife of 
Amphiaraus , who fignalized himfelf in the Theban War, 
is the moft noted. 

Pberes built a Town of his own Name in Thejfaly , 
and had two Children, Lycurgus and Admetus. The 
firft dwelt near Nem<ea , and he is diftinguilhed by the 
Misfortune of his Son A-cbemorus , who was devoured 
by a Serpent, while his Nurfe was (hewing the Argive 
Chiefs a Fountain, as they were conducing their Ar¬ 
my to the Theban War. The fecond was the King of 
Pberes -, and he is famed for his Wife Alcejles , the 
Daughter of Pelias , King of Thejfaly , who was con¬ 
tent to die to lave his Life. 

Alhamas , the fixth Son of Eolus , fettled in Beotia , and 
had by Nephele a Son named Phryxus , and a Daughter 
called Helle. After the Death of his Wife, he married 
Ino, the Daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had Learchus 
and fyklicerta. This Step-Mother having a Mind to 
deftroy the Children of the firft Marriage, they were 
obliged to fly into Colchis with Part of their Father’s 
Treafures; this was the Golden Fleece , which their 
Coufin went to recover, as lhail be laid in the Article 
of the Argonauts. 

Laftly, Deion , or Dsioneus , the laft Son of Eolus , 
reigned in Phocis (a), and he was married to Diomede , 

his 

fa) This is the Opinion of Apollodorusy from whom this Account 
k taken. Other Authors alledge that we mutt read Ptbioth . 
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his Uncle Xutbus’s Daughter, by whom he had feveral 
Children ;. the mod noted of them was Cepbalus who 
was carried off by Aurora, and who unhappily flew 
his Wife Procris , without knowing who (he was. Being 
exiled by the Areopagus , he retired into one of the 
Iflands of the Teleboans, whereof he made a Conqueft 
together with Amphitryon, and called it from his own 
Name, Cephaienia. He was fucceeded by his Son Cfr 
lens, and he again by Arcefius the Father of Laertes , 
famed for his Son Uhjfes who led to the Trojan War 
the Ithacians, the Zacinthians, and the Cepbalenians (a). 
The other Son of Cepbalus was Oeneus, who had the 
Dominions of his.Grand-father Deioneus. 

Such is the Pofterity of Eolus the Son of Hellen •, let 
us now fay fomething of that of Dorus and Xuthus % 
his two other Sons. 

The former fettled fird in Eftiotis, which made a 
Part of Thejjaly , where his Father reigned (1), and he 
gave to it the Name of Doris, and to the People that 
of Dorians : But his Defendants having been expelled 
that Country, a Part of them retired into Macedonia 
to the Confines of Pindus \ and TevMamus his Son went 
to Colchos to his Father-in-Law Cretheus, where hav¬ 
ing drawn together a fmall Army, confiding of Do¬ 
rians, of Eolians, the Subjefts of Cretheus, and of 
fome Pclafgians , who had followed him from Thej¬ 
jaly, he equipped a Fleer, and paffed over. into Crete 

(2) , and was the fird of the Greeks who reigned in 
that Ifiand. His Son Afterius, firnamed Jupiter, be¬ 
came famous for the Rape of Europe, and the Birth 
of Minos, the fird of the Name. Thofe of the Do¬ 
rians who had fettled in Macedonia, again left that 
Country; and arriving at the Foot of Parnajfus, be¬ 
tween Phocis and the OeUan Mountains, refumed their 
fird Name of Dorians, and built feveral Cities. (3) 

Xuthns, the third Son of Hellen, having feized upon 

his 

# 

(a) The People cf three fmall I {lands in the Ionian Sea, of 
which he was King. 

(1) Herod. 1 . i. Strabo, Apoliod. 1 . i. (2} Diod. 1 . 2. 

(3) Herod. 1 .1. Strab. 1 . 8 & 9. 
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bis Father’s Treafures (i), was banifhed from Tbejfafy 
by his two Brothers. Erecbtbeus, the King of Athens, 
to whom he offered Affiftance againft the Chalcidians 
of Eubaa , received him kindly, gave him a fmall 
Cbuntry, where he founded four Cities, Oeneon, Ma- 
ration, probalynthus, and Iricojythits , and to crown all, 
gave him in Marriage, after a fignal Viftory he had 
gained over the Enemies of that Prince (a), his Daugh¬ 
ter Creufa, by whom he had Ion and Acheus , from 
whom die Acheans and Ionians were afterwards deno¬ 
minated. 

Ion , who was one of the greateft Captains of his 
Time, ferved his Father-in-Law in the War he had 
with Eiimolpus and the E/euJIans , gained a decifive 
Victory over them, and flew their Leader with his 
own Hand (b) ; which won him fo much the Hearts 
and Confidence of the Athenians , that according to Co- 
non in Pkotius (2), they made him King after the 
Death of Erecbtbeus. We fddom find Ion among the 
Athenian Kings. Paufanias afferts that after the Death 
of Erecbtbeus , his Children difputed the Crown ; and 
having chofen for Arbiters Xuthus the Father of Ion ., 
and Acheus his Brother, they gave Judgment in Fa¬ 
vour of Cecrops. Perhaps Ion, proclaimed King by 
the People, was not able to fupport himfelf againft 
the Faftions of his Brothers-in-Law; and this -may 
be the Reafon why he is excluded from the Catalogue 
of the Kings of Athens. 

vj 

Be that as it will, being baniflied Attica by his Com-, 
petitors, he retired with his Father and Uncle into 
that Parr of the Pelopmnefus , to which Acheus gave 
the Name of Achaia ; there he married Helice, the 
Daughter of the King of Srfinus , and fucceeded him 
in the Kingdom of Achaia , formerly denominated 
Egiak, which he changed to Ionia ; there he built a 

City 

(1) Paufan. in Acbaic. Sirab. 1. 8, Sec. 

(a) Strabo 1. 8. Paufen. in Att. Conon apud Photiur^ 
Kar. 27. 

(b) Strab. 1 . S. Paufaaias in Alt, Anil, in Eleufina, &c. 

(2) In Aduuos. 
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w, fay tlic G';tj.(j derived the Name of Ionians from Javan their 
ounder, whence they were called Javoniam , laonians , as Homer 
pfigns them, and afterwards Ionians. Thefe Authors fay the fame 
f the Name of HeUcniar.s and others ; and F. Pczron adds, that 
|malioiiy to reconcile the Greeks to his Government, gave to his 
ns .the Names of Eel leu, Dorian , &c. known in the Country 
ng before him. 
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nt POSTERITY of DEUCALION, ting of Theflaly. 


Deucalion , who 
reigned in Thejfa- 
where happen¬ 
ed the Deluge de- 
* nominated from 
him, about the 
Yearof theWorld 

2 373# or 1611 
before the vulgar 
iEra. He had by 
his Wife Pyrrba, 


Mfon ^ Jafon, Chief of the Argonauts* 


Antifhas, 


Hellen had by Or- 
feis his Wife three 
Sons, who gave 
Rife to three 
Kinds of Greeks, 
viz. the Eolic, the, 
Doric, and the 
Ionic ; namely, 
Eolus, Dorns, his 
Sons ; and Ion 
his Grandfon. 


Melampus married Iphianira , the Daughter 
of Anaxagoras, Son to Megapenthes , King 

of Argos . He cured the Daughters of I Manto. 

Profits, who were delirious, and Anaxa - ( Bias. 
Cretbeus married fy-lgoras, in Gratitude, made him King of Ar -1 Pronoe. 
t o his Brother Sa/-\g 0s with his Brother Bias, 
mucus's Daughter, 


Bias feared with his Brother 
Melampus the Kingdom of 
Argos. By his Wife Perone 
he had a Son named. 


Talaus 



Wife of Ampbia* 


Pberes 


1 Admetus, 7 Ophites , al 

* J Lycurgus , ) Arcbemorus. 


alfo named 


Sijyphns, the Founder of Corinth, had 7 
by Merope , the Daughter of Atlas, J 


Glaucus 


, J* Bellerophon . 


Atbamas, the King of Beotia, 


Bolus, who by E- 
narete the Daugh¬ 
ter of Deimachus , 
had five Daugh¬ 
ters, Canacbe, Al¬ 
cyone, Pifidice , On¬ 
ly ce, and Pert me- j $ a l moneuSj who reigned f Tyro, Wife to Cre- 

firft in Thjfaty, then in < thus. She had be- 
Elis , ( fore by Neptune, 


Helle. 


By Nepbele, J Fhr ^ xm ' 

By Ino the Daughter 5 Learchus. 
of Cadmus, £ Melicerta. 


des and eight 
Sons, according 
to Diodorus, 


Neleus, who fled to 
Mejfene . He had by 
his Wife Cbloris, 
Daughter of Amphion, 

Pelias, King of Tbef- 



Nejlor and ten other 

Sons, who were flain 

by Hercules. 

Perone, Wife of 
Bias. 

Acaftus . 

Alcefles, Wife of 
Admetus . 


Dei one, who reigned ( Cepbalus , the Husband 
in Pbocis, ( of Procris . 

Magnes, whofe \ Poly defies, (Had the Ifland 
two Sons, 


Difiys, 


of Seriphts « 


Mimas, who reigned ( Hippotes had ( Eolus, whofe ( Arne had by 

( by Menalippe, \ Daughter ( 


in Molls, 


Neptune, 


Eolus, King of the 
Eolian Illands near 
Sicily. 

Boeotus, from whom 
Basotia had its 
Name, 


Perieres married Gorgophone, the Daughter of 
Per/eus, by whom he had four Sons: namely. 


Dor us, of whom nothing is faid, but that the Dorians came from him. 



Xutbus, who being exiled by his 
Brothers, fled for Refuge to £- 
rich thus, whofe Daughter he 
married. 


Achausy who having committed an accidental Homicide, fled to the 
Peloponnefus , and communicated his Name to Achaia , which was called 
JEgialL He returned however to Thjfaly , where he reigned. 

Ion, who is faid to have reigned at Athens after his Grand father 
by the Mother Side. From him the Athenians were denominated 

lonians. 


Amphifiyon, who after the Expullion of Cranaus, reigned at Athens. 


Place this Table before Page 398. j 
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(1) Paufan. in Acbaic. Strab. 1. 8 , See. 

(a) Strabo 1. 8 . Paufan. in Att. Conon apud Photiuc\ 
Nar. 27 . 

(b) Strab. 1. 8. Paufanias in Att. Ariii. in Eleudna, &c. 

( 2 ) In Aduicis. 
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City which he called Helice, after the Name of his 
Wife, which was afterwards overthrown by an Earth¬ 
quake, in* the laft Year of the hundredth and fourth 
Olympiad (i). But while he had Thoughts of extend¬ 
ing his Dominion, the Eleufians , who efteemed his 
Valour, imploring his Afliftance againft the Atheni¬ 
ans, whom he had Reafon to hate, chofe him for the 
General of their Forces, and after feveral illuftrious 
Atchievments, he died in Attica m 

Acheus his Brother at firft paffed into the Peloponne- 
ftis , and gave the Name of Achaia to that Part which 
his Brother had called Ionia , as has been now faid ; 
but not long after he retired into ‘Tbejfaly , where, 
with the Afliftance of the Athenians , and of Ion, who 
was at their Head (2), he poflefled himfelf of the 
Kingdom of Phthiotis , after the Death of Eolus his 
Uncle, and likewife gave the Name of Achaia to that 
Part of Greece (a). His Defcendants had feveral Ad¬ 
ventures whereof we fhall fay nothing here. 

Such was the Pofterity of Deucalion , of Hellen and 
AmphiRyon , his two Sons, who peopled the greateft 
Part of Greece , founded feveral Kingdoms, and de¬ 
rived their Names to the Greeks , who were called 
fometimes Ionians , Acheans , Hellenists , fometimes Do¬ 
rians, &c. Thus it is that the Greek Authors^, 
Apollodonis , Strabo , Hefychins, Paufanias after the 
ArandeUnarbles , fpeak of the feveral People of 
Greece , to whom the Defcendants of Deucalion com¬ 
municated their Names, as well as to the different Di¬ 
al efo cf their Language •, and that at a Time when 
that Country was very little peopled, as appears from 

the 

(i) Diod. 1 . 15. fe) Paufan. 1 . 7. Didym. in 1. Iliad. 

(a) Schcliaft. Apollonii ad 1 . 1. Euflath. Didymus, &c. 

(b) Some Moderns, among whom arc F. Pezvon in his Antiqui¬ 
ty of the Language of the CV/.-vr, and Loerquer , in a Book intitled 
Ion, fay die Greeks derived the Name of Ionians from Javan their 
Pounder, whence they were called Javonians, laonians , as Homer 
dcfgns them, and afterwards Ionians. Thefc Authors fay the fame 
of the Name of HeUcnians and others; and F. Pczron adds, that 
Deucalion, to reconcile the Greeks to his Government, gave to his 
Sens .the Names of Ileikn, Dorian, &Ct known in the Country 
long before him. 
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the Facility they found of fettling in the Places whi¬ 
ther they came. 

This fliort Hiftory of Deucalion's Pofterity I thought 
neceflary for underftanding what is to be laid after¬ 
wards. And indeed, when we come to the Events 
of thole fabulous Times of Greece , whereof we fiiall 
explain the Fables at great Length, we ihall every 
now and then meet with Succeftbrs of this Prince, 
and the Reader may eafily call to Mind what has 
been now laid, efpecially if he will take the Trouble 
to caft his Eye upon the following Table 

CHAP. VI. 

The Arrival of Lelex in Greece. 

I Have no where read but in Paufanias (i) die Hi¬ 
ftory of the Arrival of this Lelex in Greece , nor 
does he fay whether he planted a Colony there, or if 
he arrived alone. However, as he became King of 
Me gar a^ where probably he was powerful enough to 
form a Party, and had fome Succeffors ; as he com¬ 
municated his Name to the Megaream , and his Hifto* 
ry relates to the fabulous Times, I thought ir deferved 
a Place in this Hiftory. 

tc The Me gar tans, according to the Author now 
cc quoted, reported that twelve Generations after Ca -» 
44 res the Son of Phoroneu r, Lelex came from Egypt 
44 into their Country, and reigned there ; that from 
44 his Time they affumed the Name of Leleges 
“ which Lelex was the Father of Clefo?? , wliofe Son 
“ was Pylas, of whom was born Seyror^ who married 
44 Pandion's Daughter. They add, that after this 
44 Aiiiancc he diiputed the Kingdom with Nifus the 

44 Son of Pandion , and that each of them chofe for 
44 Judge of their Controverfy Eacus, v r ho adjudged 
44 die Kingdom to Nifus and his Heirs; but on Con- 
44 dition that Scyron Ihould have the Command of the 
44 Troops : In fine, that after the Death of Nifus ^ 
44 Megareus , the Son of Neptune , having married 

44 Iphinoe, 

(i) In Attic. 

* See the Table fronting Page 398 . 
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“ Ipbinoe,, that Prince’s Daughter, fucceeded to his 
“ Father-in-law.” This is all that we know of this 
Lelex ; but this Relation requires fome Reflections. 

Firft , ’Tis eafy to trace the Time when Lelex ar¬ 
rived in Megaris , namely, five or fix Generations, of 
about two hundred Years before the Deftru&ion of 
Troy, fince his Great-Grandfon, who was in the third 
Generation after him, was contemporary with Earns, 
who lived two Generations before the fame iEra. 
We alfo know the Time when Nifus his Competitor 
lived, fince he was contemporary with Minos the II. 
who waged War with him, as lhall be faid in theHi- 
ftory of this King of Crete. 

Secondly, It appears that the Reign of Lelex's Race 
ended with Scyron, and tho’ he was to have the Com¬ 
mand of the Troops, according to AEacus’s Decifion, 
yet we hear no more of him from that Time. 

Thirdly, We muft diftinguifh this Lelex the E- 
gyptian from another Lelex the firft King of the 
Country, that has been fince defigned Laconia , and had 
been called Lelegia from him (1). This laft was a 
Greek originally. 

Fourthly, We are far lefs to confound thefe Leleges 
of Greece with thofe of Ionia, who, according to Ho¬ 
mer (2) and Strabo (3), inhabited that Part of Afia 
which was upon the Banks of the Satnion, and over 
whom Alces reigned in the Time of the Trojan War, 
and kept his Court at Pedafus, the Capital of his 
Kingdom. 


CHAP. VII. 

The Colony of Cadinus fettled in Greece. 

T HE Rape of Europa, the Flight of Cadmus, his 
Settlement in Beotia, the Misfortunes of his 
Family, the Conquefts of Bacchus his Grandfon, and 
his Deification, make a confiderable Part of the Hi- 
ftory of the fabulous Age. 

In the fourth Year of the Reign of Hellen the Son 

of 


(1) In Lac. {2) II. 1 . 21. ( 3 ) L. 13. 
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' of Deucalion , 200 Years, or thereby, before the tak¬ 
ing of Proy\ and 1350 or 60 before die Chriftian 
JEra, Cadmus came by Sea from the Coails of Phceni - 
cl a, and the Confines of Pyre and Sidox, in queft of a 
Settlement in Greece. He poffeffed himfelf of a Part 
of Beotia 1 built the Citadel, which from him was 
called Cadmea , and there fixed the Seat of his Go¬ 
vernment. But then it was not without a great deal 
of Refiftance from the antient Inhabitants of the 
Country, that Cadmus formed his new Settlements 
The Hyalites efpecially made vigorous Oppofition to 
it; but a decilive Battle obliged them to quit the 
Country, and to go in queft of a Retreat elfewhere. 
The Arrians^ grown wife at the Expence of their 
Neighbours, made a voluntary Suhmifiion to the 

Conqueror, who admitted them into the Number of 
* * 

his Subjects, and leaving them in the Pcfieffion of 
their Villages, united them into one People with the 
Phoenicians. 

Such is the general Hiftory of this Colony; but as 
the Greeks always intermixed a Number of Fictions 
■with their Antiquities, we mull: trace it up to its 
Source, and explain it from the moft authentic Mo¬ 
numents left us by Antiquity. 

Jupiter , as we read in Ovid and Hyginus, falling; 

in Love with Europe^ Daughter to Agenor King of 
Phoenicia , ordered Mercury to convey her to the Sea- 
ftiore, where that God having transformed himfelf 
into a Bull, took her upon his Back, and tranfported 
her into Crete (a). 

Palephalits (1) takes the Foundation of this Fable 
to have been, that a Captain of Candle named Taurus , 
carried off that Princefs, alter he had taken the City 
Pyre from Agenor : But Echernenides , who had wrote 
the Hiftory of Crete, fays with more Probability, 

that 

4 

(a) . . . . . Scepfr: gravitate relict a, 

IUe Pater , ReScrqus Dram , cut dextra trijulcis 
Ignibus armata eft, qui nutu cor.cutit Orb cm, 

Induit’jr fauri fatirn, &C. Ovid. Met. 1 . 2. Hygiflj 
Tab. 178 . 

( 1 ) Lib. de Iacredibil. 
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that fome Merchants of that Ifland having arrived up¬ 
on the Coafts of Phcenicia , and feen the young Europa> 
whofe Beauty ftruck them, carried her off for their 
King Afterius ; and as their Ship bore upon the Fore- 
caftle a white.Bull, and that King of Crete had affum- 
ed the Name of Jupiter , hence it was fabled that the 
God had transformed himfelf into a Bull to carry off 
this Princefs. 

Herodotus in the Beginning of his Hiftory, agrees 
with Echemenides, that it was by Cretans the Daughter 
of Agenor was carried off; but then he adds, it was 
done by way of Reprizals, the Phoenicians having be¬ 
fore bore away Jo the Daughter of Inachus. Thefe 
Teftimonies are pofitive, and I know not why Bochart , 
not quite fatisfied with either of the Explanations. I have 
given, and imagining he has a Right to expeft in the 
Equivocations of the Phoenician Language the Solution 

of a Phoenician Fable, fays after Fullems , that this 
Fable had taken its Rife from the double Signification 
of the Word Alpha or Ilpha, which fignifies either a 
Bull or a Ship. He adds, that the Greeks not fully 
undemanding that Language, when they met with 
that ambiguous Enpreffion in the Annals of that Peo¬ 
ple; infteadof ky'mgAJlerius had carried offEuropadn. 
a Ship, fabled that Jupiter had tranfported her into 
Crete (1). . 

Be that as it will, *tis certain from the Teftimony 
of all Antiquity, that Europa was conveyed from 
Phoenicia into Crete, where (he arrived by the Mouth 
of the River Lethe which ran by Gortyna , as we learn 
from Minus (a). 

The Greeks , who carried the Fabulous to extremity, 
feeing upon that River Plane-trees always green, gave 
out that it was under one of thofe Trees Jupiter had 
carried on hisfirft Amours with Europa-, which gave 
Occafion to the Inhabitants of Gortyna to ftrike a Me¬ 
dal, where on one Side was Europa in fome Diftrefs, 

Vol. III. Dd feated 

w 

ft 

(1) Bochart Can. 1 . i. c. 28. & L 2. c. 11. 

. (a) Goripant Letbaus amnis prater jhiit> quo Eurofam faun 
hrfi ‘ Gartynii ferunt <ve£litatam . 
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feated upon a Tree half Plane and half Palm, at the 
Foot whereof is an Eagle from which fhe is turning 
away. The fame Princefi is repreiented on the other 
Side, feated upon a Bull, incircled with a Border of 
Laurel-Leaves, with the Legend, TOPTINIQN (i). 

Authors are not agreed as to the Name of the Prince 
who carried her off. Some call him Taurus , as has 
been laid ; Saint Augujline names him Xantus , and 
that Father adds he had feveral other Names befides (a). 
But the moft common Opinion is that he was called 
Afterius, as we learn from Apollodorus , Diodorus , Eu- 
febius, and feveral others ; with this Difference that 
Diodorus alledges, that Prince being too young when 
Europa arrived in the Ifland of Crete , fhe had firft by 
Taurus , Mms, Sarpedon , and RJjadamanthus •, and rhat 
Afterius having married her afterwards, and not being 
able to get Children, had adopted them : Whereas 
others contend they were his own Off-fpring. 

Afterius , if we may credit the lame Diodorus , was 
not a Native of Crete , and his Parents came from 
Greece . Teuftanes the Son of Dorn , having matched 
with the Daughter of Cretbeus , took with him fome 
Pelafgians and Eolians , the Subjeds of his Father-in- 
Law, and having gone over with them into Crete, 
was the firft who reigned there. After his Death, his 
Son Afterius afcended the Throne, and affumed the 
Name of Jupiter. 

Apollodorus tells us who were the Parents of Europa: 
Libya had two Sons by Neptune , Belus and Agenor $ 
the latter having removed into Europe , married Tek- 
pbajfa , by whom he had three Sons, Cadmus , Phoenix, 
and Cilix, and one Daughter named Europa \ though 
there are Hiftorians, according to the fame Author, 
who afiert that this Princels was the Daughter of Phoe¬ 
nix and Grand-Daughter of Agenor. 

Europa having brought forth the three Princes now 

named, 

(0 This Medal is in the King** Cabinet 

(a) Per eos annas a Rege Xanto Cretenjium , eujus apud alios aliud 
mmen invenimus, raptz perbibetur Europa , itide geniti Rbada * 
nautbus, Minos, let Sarpedon, quos magis ex eadem muliere ftHst 
Jwis ejpt'vulgatvm eft. Aug uft. de CiV. Dei, 1 . 18.C. 12. 
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named, gained the Efteem and Regard of all the Cre¬ 
tans, who worfhipped her after her Death as a Divi¬ 
nity. They even inftituted a Feaft in her Honour, 
which Hefycbius, after fome Authors, names Hellotia ; 


and as the Greeks changed the Names of thofe whom 
they took into the Number of their Gods, they called 
Europa Hel/otes, a Name which the Author of the 
Etymologicon tranflates Virgin *, which has puzzled 
Bocbart : for 'what Probability, fays he* is there, that 
they would call the Mother of three Princes a Virgin ? 
This inclines him to think that the Word comes from 


the Phoenician Ballots , which imports an Encomium , 
or Epitbalamium, and that it was defigned to fignify 
that the Arrival of Europa and her Marriage had been 
folemnized by Verfes and Songs; which Solemnity 
probably was renewed every Year during her Life, 
and continued after her Death in the Feftival inftituted 


to her Honour, which retained the lame Name Hellotia , 
or the Epitbalamium, as well as the City Gortys where 
it was celebrated : Itaque Hallots, vel Hellots Hellotia 
did pctuere a Cretenfibus Europa fejla epithalamia, qua 
mwuabantur quotannis (i). 

Thofe who are not fatisfied with Bocbarl's Conjecture,’ 
may adopt the following one which I am going to of¬ 
fer. Minerva, among feveral other Names, had that 
of He/lotis ; which Name was given her upon the fol¬ 
lowing Occafion. The Dorians having fet Fire to the 
City Corinth, Eurithion and Hellotis , who were two 
Sifters, fled into the Tegiple of that Goddefs, and 
died there. The Peftilence afterwards laying wafte 
the whole Country, they confulted the Oracle, who 
anfwered that they were to appeafe the Manes of • the two 
Virgins now named : Accordingly a Temple was built 
to Minerva Hellotis, and a Feftival inftituted to her 
under that Name. The Cretans having afterwards 
worlhipped Europa as a Goddeis, gave her the Sir-: 
name of Minerva, and celebrated to her Honour the 
Feftival which was confecrated to that Goddefs among 
the Corinthians . What further confirms this Opinion, 

Dd 2 - die 

* 


(i) Each arc. Chan. 1 . i. c. 18. 


» 
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the Sidonians , to confole Agenor , likewife deified -that 
Princefs, and confounded the Worlhip which .they 
,paid to her, with that of Aflarte ; which makes Lu- 
xian fay, that they were both but one and the fame 
•Divinity. «. 

AVe are farther to obferve that feveral Authors were 
of Opinion Europe had taken its Name from that 
Princefs ; but the learned Bo chart believes with more 
JReafon, that this Part of the World was fo denomi¬ 
nated from the Whitenefs of its Inhabitants, as has 
been faid in the Origin of Fables. We may however 
prefume that had Europe been fo called from its White* 
nels, the Name Ihould have extended to all that Part 
of the World whofe Inhabitants are of that Com¬ 
plexion. As to what remains, that Princefs mud needs 
have been extremely white, fince the Poets on that Oc- 
cafion invented the Fable, importing that die young 
Angelo , the Daughter of Jupiter and Juno, had ftole 
her Mother’s Paint and given it to Europa , who made 
Ufe of it with fuch Succefs that ihe acquired a Com¬ 
plexion bright to the laft Degree, as we learn from the 
Scholiaft on Theocritus . 

. Upon the News of the Rape of Europa ,, Agenor her 
Father, King of Phoenicia , fent every where in fearch 
of her. and ordered his Sons to imbark, and not re¬ 
turn till they found her. Hxgihus (i) names the three 
Princes whom Agenor fent out to make the Difcovery. 
The firft was Cadmus , who fixed his Refidence in 
Beotia ; thelecond Cilix, who fettled in that Part of Ajia 
A&/S7',which goes fince under the Name of Cilicia ; and 
the third Phenix ^who pa fled into Africa . Thus the Poets 
and Mythologies relate this Fad ; but Con on in Pho- 
tins (2), lays, the true Reafon.of Cadmus’s Voyage, 
which is alfo to be underftocd of his two Brothers, 
was the Hope of making feme Conqueft in Europe , 
and of Tetding there a Colony, adding that the Rape 
of his Sifter had only been a Pretext for his Voyage. 

Cadmus having traverfed a Part of Greece without 

* w 

any Information of her, thought fit to fettle in .Beotia, 
;.h where 




{1} Fab. 17S. (2) Narr. 37. 
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where he built the famous City Thebes , upon the Mo-' 
del of that of Egypt, whereof he was a Native; or- 
to fpeak more accurately, he built a, Citadel which 
was called from his Name Cadmea , and only laid the 
Foundations of the City Thebes , built by his Succeffors,' 
and inclofed with Walls by Jmphion. There is nothing 
but what is natural in fuch a Settlement, and a' Nar¬ 
ration quite fimple would have fufficed for tranfmitting 
the Hiftory of it down to us; but this was not the 
Manner in which the Greeks laboured for Pofterity. 
This Relation they have interfperfed with all the Mar¬ 
vellous they could think of. Cadmus , fay they, hav¬ 
ing fent his Afiociates into a Grove confecrated to 
Mars , there to draw Water for a Sacrifice he defigned 
to offer to the Gods, before he laid the Foundations of 
his new City, a Serpent which had the Keeping of that 
Place, devoured them, and Cadmus to revenge their 
Death, fought the Monfter and flew him, fowed his 
Teeth, whence fprung up a Body of armed Men :• 
They added that he threw a Stone among them; 
which put them into fuch Diforder, thatthey fought 
together and flew one another, all but five, who aflift- 
ed him in building the City now named (a) : Which 
coft him dear afterwards, as fliall be Paid. 

Thofe who have no Mind to dive into Subjects of 
thisKind, content themfelves with faying after Palepba- 
tus{ 1), andfome others(2), that the Serpent was a King 
of that Country,whole Name mWraco , a Son of Mars y 
that his myfterious Teeth are his Subje&s, who ral¬ 
lied again after his Defeat ; that Cadmus put them all 
to the Sword except Echthonius , Edeus , Hiperenor, Pe- 
lonis , and Echm , who joined with him. Or with 
Heraclitus (3), that Cadmus actually flew a Serpent 
which made great Havock in Beotia ; a Thing 

D d 3 ufual 

(a) Martigenam tile a^grejftus Belluam 
Magnus Europe quaftor, anguineo 
Repent e hopes peperit feint mo ^ fcf pugnata ilia pugtia 
Erater trudehat fratrem haft a Cff galea. 

Plaut. Amphit. Aft. 4 Ovid. Met. 1 . 3. ApoJlod. 1 . 3; £rc. 

(i) Lib. ci;. (2) Firfc Supplement to Velleius. (3) De reb, 
Incredibil. 
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ufual enough in Countries where Colonies were 
fetded. But Bocbart (i), and after him M. le Clerc 
(2), take the Rife of the Fable to be a Phoenician 
Word, which fignifies either a Serpent’s feetb> or Ja¬ 
velins trimmed with Brafs , and that which fignifies the 
Number five, likewife fignifies armed. Thus the 
Greeks in writing the Hiftory of that Planter from 
the Phoenician Annals, inflead of faying that Cadmus 
upon his Arrival in their Country had armed his Sol¬ 
diers with Javelins trimmed with Brafs, with Helmets 
and Cuiraffes, which were then quite unknown in Greece, 
chofe rather to take Advantage of the equivocal 
Meaning of the; Word, and fay agreeably to their 
own Tafte, that he had five Companions fprung from 
die Teeth of a Serpent (a). 

And to be lure, nothing can be a fuller Proof that 
this Fable had taken its Rife from a figurative Expref- 
fion, than what we read in Herodotus (3) of Pfatme- 
ticus , King of Egypt, who having been banifhed to the 
Ferns,&nt to confulc the Oracle of Latona, who told him 
he was to be re-inflated by Men of Brafs fprung from 
- the Sea; which at firft feemed to him a Chimera. 
However fome Years after, a Band of Ionians who had 
been neceffitated to land in Egypt , appeared upon the 
Shore with their Arms and Cuiraffes of Brafs, and thofe 
who perceived them told the King that Men arm¬ 
ed with Cuiraffes were pillaging the Country. Then 
that Prince comprehended the Meaning of the Oracle, 
and having made a League with them, regained the 
Crown by their Means. Further, thofe Men fprung 
from the Sea, and thofe others fprung from the Earth, 
are only, the Soldiers who affifted Cadmus and Pfm- 
metuus to refetde their Affairs; and what confirms 
Bocbarfs Conjecture, Cadmus was he who introduced 
into Greece , or invented the Ufe of Cuiraffes and Ja¬ 
velins, as we are told by Hyginus. However, 

♦ 

(1) G>n. Pref. &ch. 19. 1 . 1. (2) UponHefiod. 

(a) The fame Phrafe which ought to have been rendered : Con- 

fcrihere extrcitum virorum armatorum cufpidibus antis* was inter¬ 
preted by this: Fecit exerdtum quinquc virorum armatorum ex den - 
tobus firpentis. Eochart lib. rit. * 

{3) b.2. 
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However, I am of Opinion that, without refining 
fo much, we may very rationally take thofe Men who 
fprung out of the Earth and from the Dragon’s Teeth, 
to have been the People of the Country, whom Cad¬ 
mus found a Way to bring over to his Side, and who 
having afiifted him to get rid of his Enemies, ferved 
him afterwards in building the Citadel which fecured 
him againft the Infults of his Neighbours. 

According to the Fable told by Ovid (1), Apollodo- 
rv.s (2), and Seneca (3), the Oracle had. informed Cad¬ 
mus, that in the Place where he lhould find a Heifer, 
he was to build a City, which accordingly he did; 
and this was the Reafon of his giving to the Country 
the Name Beotia , Boeotia , a Bove. But this Fiftion 
hasnoother Foundation but either thelgnorance orCre- 
dulity of the Greeks , who did not know that Cadmus 
had afligned that Name to the Country where he 
fettled, upon account of the Nature of the Soil full 
of Clay and Fenns, as Bochart alfo -remarks (4). 

Cadmus having reigned a long Time in Beotia, with 
his dear Hermione (a), a Confpiracy was formed againft 
him, which drove him out of the Kingdom. Being 
thus forced to retire with his Wife, and his Son Poly- 
dorus into Illyricum, he there led a very reclufe Life 
(b ); which perhaps gave a Handle to fay that after 
his Death he was transformed into a Serpent, as we 

learn from Ovid (5) and Plautus ( 6 ). 

The Phitnicians, or rather the Idumeans , were an- 

tiently called Acbmans , or Heveans , a Name which 
they always kept from their Settlement in Greece: 
Now China in Hebrew imports a Serpent ; and this is 

Dd 4 doubtlela 

(1) Met. 1 . 3. (2) L. 3. (3)' InOedip. (a) Chan. 1 . y: 

(a) She was the Daughter of the Grecian Mars of whom we 
have fpoke. Apollodorus fays, Cadmus had been eight Years at 

Slave to that Prince for flaying the Dragon. 

(b) Yet Apollodorus fays, Bib. 1 . 3. he commanded the Army 
of the Illfriam, who chofe him afterwards for their King. 

(S') M et - 1- 3 • 

(6) - - - - Et noftra auBorem geitits. 

Cunt Vtnerts filia y angues repjjjfe tellus 

lllyica *vidit* Plaut. Amphit. Ac. 4* 
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'doubtlefs what gave a Handle to his Subjects, firnamed 
Ashmans , who had nothing better to fay of the ob- 
fcure Lite and Death of their Heroes, than to publith by 
Means of that Word, that Cadmus and Hcrmione had 
been transformed into Serpents (a ); and to give more 
Countenance to the Thing, they even erected in Illy - 
ricum Serpents of Stone, as Monuments of the Super¬ 
natural Transformation of their Founder. Thus all 


thofe Ideas of Dragons and Serpents which we find 
fcattered up and down in the Poets who fpeak of that 
Prince, derive their Original from thence. But if 
we chufe not to give Credit to the Author now quoted, 
we may account for this lad Fable, from what Aldus 
Gellius fays of the Illyrians . 

According to that Author, the antient Inhabitants 
of IHyricum had two Eye-lids to each Eye ; and fuch 
a piercing Look, that if they fixed their Afpeft upon 
any one, they kilted him as a Dragon or Bafiliik 
would have done. This Opinion, true or falfe, which 
was conceived of the Illyrians , a People otherwife rude 
and favage, made the Greeks probably call them Ser¬ 
pents and Dragons; and confequently when Cadmus 
had retired among that People, they muft have laid 
he was become an Illyrian , a Dragon, a Serpent; a 
metaphorical Expreffion, which was afterwards under- 
ftood in the literal Meaning. 

Cadmus had built a City in IHyricum , which he called 
Lygnes *, and Bocbart , always ingenious and fruitful in 
Conjectures, produces a pretty probable one as to 
the Name of that City, and the Lake of the fame 
Name in the Country of the Ancheleans , a Peo¬ 
ple of IHyricum , among whom Cadmus retired. 3 Tis 
probable, fays he, that he gave it a Phoenician 
Name: Now as the Place where he built was very 
fenny, he called it Licbnoth , which is the Contraftion 
of Lecanoth , which in that Language imports a Reed; 


(a) PtoIoTj'.y Epbefim is, I believe, the only one who fays that 
Cadmus and Hermione was transformed into Liens. 

The Hebrews faid they h2d given a People of Canaan .the Name 

of Cblva, becaufe they dwelt in Caves, after the Manner of 
Serpents. 
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thus the City and the Lake were called from that 
Time by the fame Name, unlefs you will derive this 
Original from the Greek Language, which however is 
not lo probable, and fay the Foundation of the Name 
was that the Lake abounded with Eels, whence it was 
thus denominated, as well as the People and the neigh¬ 
bouring City : ’E y%z}wui, Encbelavians , quaft Anguil¬ 
lans •( 1). 

5 Tis not univerfally agreed that Cadmus was the Son of 
Agenor \ fome alledge he was but one of his Officers, 
and Hcrmione a Singing-Woman whom he had de¬ 
bauched, and that it was only to do him Honour that 
the Greeks made him the Son of that Prince. Euhe - 
merits, as we have it in Athenaus , who has preferved 
the Fragment of that Author (2), fays Cadmus was 
the King of Sidon’s Cook, and that he fell in Love 
with Hermione, one of that Prince’s Singing-Women, 
carried her off, and retired into Greece, a Circum- 
ftance which does no great Honour to Bacchus his 
Grand-Son, whom the Greeks enrolled among their 
Gods. 

Others even alledge, that Cadmus is not a proper 
Name, but an Appellative, which fignifies Leader, be- 
caufe in Faft he came from Phoenicia , not to go in 
queft of Europa, but to plant a Colony of Heveans in 
Greece ; and Bochart contends that he was called Cad¬ 
mus, only becaufe he came from the Eaft of Phoeni¬ 
cia, a Country which the Scripture calls Cadmonim , 
which imports Oriental, and from about Mount Her - 
mon, which was the moft eaftern Part of Phoenicia , 
whence probably was derived the Name of Hermione , 
given to his Wife. 

According to the Antients, it was Cadmus taught the 
Greeks the Ule of Letters, which they knew not be¬ 
fore. Thefe Letters, which Herodotus calls Cadmian or 
Phoenician, were afterwads called Ionian: Which is to be 
underftood in the Manner I am goingto explain.There is 
no Ground to think that the Ufe of Letters, which is 

pro- 

(1) See Grant-Menilh. h\$G reset, c. 25. p. 207. (2) A then. 948. 
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probably as old as the World (a), was unknown in Greece 
until the Time of Cadmus. But the Foundation of that 
Opinion, is, that he introduced into the Country a 
new Alphabet which the Greeks afterwards made Ufe 
of, inftead of the Pelafgian which was there in Ule 
long before. a Tis however to be obferved that this 
Alphabet had only fixteen Letters 5 Palamedes added 

to it four(i), and Simonides of Melos the other fouf 

(2). Thus was compleated that Alphabet whereof 
the firft fixteen Letters were Phoenician 5 which is fo 
certain, that the old Greek Ch a rafters are entirely like 
thofe of the Phoenicians all the Learned are agreed. 

*Tis beyond Doubt that Letters were not unknown 
in Greece before Cadmus , as has been now faid : The 
Pelafgians , the moft antient People of that Country, 
had the Ufe of them. My Author is Euftathius , who 
explaining the Epithet of Divine, &/&, which Homer 

gives the Pelafgians (3), lays: Homer calls them Divine , 
tecaufe they alone after Deucalion’* Deluge preferred the 
Ufe of Letters. Pliny (4) feems to confirm this Opi. 
nion, by faying : Pelafgos in Latium Uteras attuliffe. 
3 Tis true Diodorus (5) reckons the Pelafgians to have 
been the firft who changed the Phoenician Charafters 
of Cadmusy and that their Letters were therefore called 
Pelafgian ; which would prove that thofe People had 
them not before. However Voffrns (6) cannot be jufti- 
fied for faying Se non legijfe alias fuijfe in Gracia litter as 
Cadmus antiquioresy fince he had read EuftathiuSy who 

lays the Contrary. M. de Grant-Me nil in his Greece (7), 

gives a favourable Glois to the Pafiage in Diodorus y by 
laying, he means that upon the Cadmean Letters being 
received in Greecey the antient Writing came to be 
called Pelafgian ; and if this was not his Meaning he 
has contradifted himfelf, fince he afferts elfewhere (8) 
that the Greeks had the Ufe of Letters before Cadmus . 
But we lhallnot dwell longer upon this Article, as to 

which 

(a) See Father Kirhr in his Oldish. Jofeph. I. r. Antiq. &c. 
(i) G2*X. (2) (3) Upon the 6. Book of the Iliad. 

(4} L-7. (5) L.3. (6) Art. Gram. {7) Ch. 9. (8) L. 5. 
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which I refer to Montfaucon's Paleography , & Olaus 
Ruabeck (1). 

Befides the Alphabet which we have been fpeaking 
of, Cadmus introduced into Greece the Worfhip of moll 
of the Divinities of Egypt and Phoenicia, as Diodorus 
and the moft antient Authors inform us; but efpe- 

cialiy that of Ofiris or Bacchus. This Prince having 
travelled into Samothrace, got himfelf initiated into the 

Myfteries of the Gods Cabin and of the Mother of 
the Gods, whofe Worfhip was then famous in that 
Country •, and Diodorus Siculus informs us (2), that 
when he ftopped in the Ifland of Rhodes , he there 
built a Temple to Neptune, to make that God pro¬ 
pitious to him in the reft of his Voyage. ’Tis pro¬ 
bable, to mention it by the Way, that the Rhodians 
had received the Worfhip of Neptune by their Com¬ 
merce with the Libyans, who, according to Herodo¬ 
tus (3), worfhipped him Time immemorial. Laftly, 
Cadmus is faid to have taught the Greeks the Art of 
cafting Metals, then unknown to Greece, to make it 
fubfervient to feveral Ufes; which agrees with what 
we have faid of thofe Javelins of Brafs whereof he 
was the Inventor. 

The Hiftory of Cadmus's Family is preferved to us 
by the Antients, efpecially by Apollodorus (4), and we 
find it alfo conform to that Author upon a Fragment 
of the Ifiac Table, conceived in thefe Terms : Cad¬ 
mus had by Hermonia four Daughters, Ino, Agave, Au- 
tonoe, Semele, and a Son named Polydorus. Ariftaeus 
and Autonoe had a Son Afteon. Athamas and Ino had 
Learchus WMelicerta. Echion and Agave, Pentheus. 
Jupiter had Commerce with Semele, and having burnt 
her with his Lightning, took out of her Wmb Diony- 
fius or Bacchus, and carried him in his Thigh, whence he 

afterwards brought him forth, and gave him to be nurfei 
by Juno (a). 

As 

{1) At!, v. 1. c. 38. (2) L, 5. (3) L. 2. (4) L 2. 

(a) Tis M. Bianchini has given a Draught of the Fragment 
where we find this Genealogy ; Fabretti knew nothing of it, when 

in 1683 he publiftied the ljiac Table. 
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As this * whole Family was extremely unhappy, it 
was given out, in order to. fupport. the Fable of the 
Rape of Europe that the Jealous Juno had perfecuted 
her Rival even in the Pofterity of Cadmus her Brother; 
or that Vulcan , to revenge the Infidelity of his Wife 
Venus, gave to Hemionc , whom Ihe had by Mars, a 
Veftment dyed in all Sorts of Crimes, which had Ef¬ 
fect to make all the Children of Cadmus wicked. 
Whatever be in that, ’tis certain that the greateft 
Crimes and Difofters were the Lot of this Family; 
Tno, who married Aihamas , died miferably with her 
Children, as has been faid in the Hiftory of the Sea- 
Gods (1). Agarse the Wife of Ecbi'on , faw her Son 
the unfortunate Pentheus torn in Pieces by the Baccha - 
mis , for having attempted to oppofe the Irregularities 
that entered into the Ceremonies of Bacchus 5 unhappy 
for not having profited by the Example of Cadmus , 
who was banifhtd for that fame Reafon (a). Farther 
the Manner in which Ovid defcribes the tragical End of 
that unfortunate Prince, is but too hiftorical; the Bac¬ 
chanals having made Choice of a Day for celebrating 
the Feafts of Bacchus, whereof one of the principal 
Ceremonies was to run up and down all difheveled, as 
delirious, they went to the Palace of Pentheus , and 
moft inhumanly tore him in Pieces. Ovid had taken 
this whole Relation from Euripides, who had imploy- 
ed it in the Tragedy of the Bacchanals ; and it evi- 
dendy appears that under the Veil of this Fiction they 
intended to tranfmit down to us the Hiftory of the In¬ 
troduction of Bacchus's Worfhip into Thebes, and to 
inform us that Pentheus 9 s Oppofition, which fucceeded 
that of his Grandfather Cadmus after he had been exiled, 
coft him his Life. 

Ationoe the Wife of Arifteus , was fo unhappy as to 

lee her Son A&eon transformed into a Stag, and tom 
in Pieces by his own Dogs, for having feen Diana in 
the Bath ; and though this Cataftrophe is expreffed in 

a poetical 


(1) Voi. IL B. 2. 

(a) Here the Reader may reftett on what has been faid to this 
Purpofe in the Hiftory of Bacchus . Vol. II. B.2. 


» 
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a poetical Manner (i), ’tis not the lefs real \ whether 
this Prince, was flain by his Dogs turned mad,. as fome 

. Authors will: have it (2), or that having Ihewed fome 
Difregard for that : Goddefs, he had been reckoned 
impious, as we learn from Diodorus { 3) and Euripi¬ 
des (4), who adds that he. was going to eat of the 
Meat that had been offered to her in Sacrifice, and 

* % # w s 

with infupportable Pride had preferred himfelf to her j 

which Ovid defcribes under the Parable of a vain Cu- 

- ► 

riofity. The Poet Stefichom , as we read in Paufani- 
as* added to this difmal Adventure, that Diana her- 

w % • % * 

felf had covered Atteon with the Skin of a Deer, 
which provoked his Dogs. to fall upon and deftroy 
him; and that as a Punifliment for having defigned 
to marry Semele ; a Circumftance not told by Ovid. 
In fine, Semele perifhed miferably, if we may credit 

the Poets, for her fatal Curiofity to fee Jupiter in all 
his divine Majefty. 

From all that we have now laid, we may draw 
thefe Conclufions *, 1. Cadmus was a foreign Prince, x 
a Native of Phoenicia. 2. The Country which he in¬ 
habited before his Retreat into Greece , being .upon 
the Eaft of Mount Hermon , the Hebrews gave that 
Country the. Name of Quadmi or Quadmon . . 3. The 
People whom he brought with him, were named He¬ 
veans , whence came the Fable of the Serpents or Dra¬ 
gons, which Bochart has very well explained. 4. That 

the Greeks, have made Cadmus the King of Sidon’s Son, 
tho’ he was only his Mafter-cook. 5. That the Cad- 

moneans and Heveans were but one and the fame' Peo- 

® * 

% 

ple^ and that the firft of thofe Names was given , them 
only becaufe they dwelt in the Eaft. Accordingly 
we read in JoJhua , and in the Book of Judges , that 
the Heveans were firnamed Orientals and Quadinonim. 
6 . That from Mount Hermon , Cadmus’s Wife Hamo- 
nia y or Hefmione , had her Name. 7. That both of 
them were laid to be transformed into Serpents, only 
from the Name of Heveans which they went by.. 

8. That 

i « 1 

, (1) Ovid. Met. 1 . 3. {2) Pauf. in Beot. c. 1. (3} Lib. 4. 

(4) In Bacchis. 
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8. That what gave a Handle to lay that Cadmus's Sol¬ 
diers were five in Number, was the Equivocation of 
the Word Camofh, which fignifies either five or arm¬ 
ed : For the Sake of the Fable the firft Signification 
was chofen preferably to the fecond. 9. That fuch 
another Miftake gave the Greeks a Handle to fay, as 
we are told by Hygimis, that Cadmus was the Inventor 
of the Ufes to which Brafs was afterwards applied, 
and that he had found out the Stone for making Brafs, 
named by Pliny Cadmia. 10. That Cadmus , banilh- 
ed from Tbebes by Amphion and Zethus , according to 
Eufibius , or by the People named Encbelean , accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, led a Part of his Colony into 
the Place of his Exile. The eleventh Inference is, 
that we may, and that we ought perhaps, entirely to 
detach the Hiftory of Cadmus from that of the Rape 
of Eurcpa, tfio’ die Greek Authors have joined them 
together. The laft Inference is, that by the Genera¬ 
tions from Tberfander, who lived at the Beginning of 
the Trojan War, tracing back to Cadmus , the Num¬ 
ber whereof is preferved to us in Herodotus, Paufani- 
as, and almoft all the Antients who had Occafion to 
mention them, efpecially if with the Author of The 
Critical RefieRions we join to them the Hiftory of the 
Kings of Troy, from Dardanus Contemporary with 
Cadmus, to Priam, we may fix the Asm of the Entry 
of the Phoenician Chief into Beotia, as well as that of 
Dardanus into Phrygia, to the Year 200 before the 
taking of Troy. Accordingly, we find between Cad¬ 
mus, and Tberfander, who was (lain by Thelephus in 
the firft Year of the Siege of that City, only fix Ge¬ 
nerations, Cadmus, Pentheus, Polydorus, Lebdacus, 

Lotus, Oedipus, Pobynices and Tberfander, which, ac¬ 
cording to the ufual Manner of reckoning, amount 
only to 200 Years. 

We may remark, 1. That I name indeed eight 
Perfons, which would make feven Generations; but 
Pentbeus and Polydorus make but one, their Reigns, 
efpecially that of the firft, having been very fhort. 

2. It will be objected, that 1 mention neither Ampbi- 

on. 
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on, nor his Uncle Lycus, who both reigned at Thebes, 
as well as Creoti, after the Death of Lotus, flain by 
Oedipus ; • but thefe three Princes who ufurped the 
Crown, the two firft from Polydom, and the laft dur¬ 
ing the Interregnum which followed upon Laius’s 
Death, make no. Addition to the Number of Gene¬ 
rations in' Cadmus's Family, which followed one ano¬ 
ther equally during the Space of Time that thefe three 
Princes reigned* and we are only to look upon them 
as precarious Reigns, which had it not been for the 
Misfortunes that befel that Family, might equally 
have been filled up by the Succeffors of Cadmus. But 
a Ihort Hiftory of thofe Reigns will clear up what 
feems obfcure in this Place. 

Cadmus being dethroned, as has been faid, Pentbeus 
was fubftituted in his Place; but he being tom in 
Pieces by the Bacchanals, Polydorus afcended the 
Throne, whence he too was expelled for having at¬ 
tempted to reform the Worfliip of Bacchus, which 
was become very indecent. He was fucceeded by his 
Son Labdacus (1), who married NyRis, the Daughter 
of Nyfleus, by whom he had a Son named Lotus, 
who was but an Infant in the Cradle when his x ather 
died ; which induced Lycus, the Brother of Nyfteus, 
to feize upon his Nephew’s Crown. 

Not long before the Death of Nyffeus, his Daugh¬ 
ter Antiope , who had hearkened to the Solicitations of 
her Gallant, whom fhe alledged to be Jupiter (2 ),-had 
been obliged, in order to Ihun her Father’s Diiplea- 
fure, to retire to the Court of Epopeus King of Sicy- 
cn, who married her. Nyfteus, upon his Death-bed, 
engaged his Brother Lycus to punilh his Daughter 
and his Son-in-law, which he faithfully put in Execu¬ 
tion ; for having put Epopeus to Death, he brought 
away his Niece, who was delivered by the Way of 
two Sons, who were therefore called Zethus and Am- 
phi on (3). When Antiope was in a Condition to be 
tranfported, Nyfteus delivered her to his Wife Dine, 

who 

♦ 

ft 

(1) Apollod. 1 . 5. (2) Id. ib, Paufan. in Cor. &c» (3) That 

is, quafi in Bivio nati. 
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who for. feveral Years treated her in, the moft cruel 
Manner poffible;. but Ihe at Jaft; having found a Way 
to make her Efcape, went in queftofrher two Sons 
to the .Perfbns with whom file had intrufted them, 
who having entred Thebes Sword in Hand,. (lew Z;m, 
and bound Dirce to the .Tail of a wild Bull, whereby 
ihe. died a miferable Death, made themfelves Matters 
ofthe City, and baniflied Laius from it, who did not 
recover the Kingdom till after their Death, as Iball be 
laid in refuming the Hiftory of Thebes , upon occafion 
of Oedipus the Son of the fame Laius. 

The. Punifliment of Birce is reprefented in a fine 
.Groupe which Montfancon has publifhed, where you 
fee that Princefs bound to the Tail of a monftrous 
Bull. Again, Asnphion is he who built the Walls of 
Thebes during his Reign ; and the Poets fabled that 
he, had built them . by the Mufick of his Lyre, by 
which Figure they give us to know, that befides his 
Skill in playing upon that Inftrument (a), he had been 
fo eloquent as to perfuade a rude People to quit the 
Fields and Woods, where they led a. wandering and 
unfettled Life, to repair into a City, and fecure them¬ 
felves by Walls both againft their Enemies and 
the. wild Beads (b). For fure no Body will un- 
derftand literally what Paufanias relates (i) of fome 
Stones neither polifhed nor cut, that were to be feen 
near the .Tomb of that Prince, and which were faid 
to be the Remains of thofe which he had drawn after 
him by the Sound of his Lyre. 

- We may remark however, i. That as the poe¬ 
tical-Fables were invented at different. Times, 5 tis 

probable 


(a) PHn. 1 . 7. c. 56. and after him Paufanias in Beot. c. qj 
fay that Asnphion, Tantalus's Kinfman, had taught the Lydians 
Mufick,. wherein he excelled, and introduced the Harmony there¬ 
of into Greece, having added three Strings to the four which the 
Ime'then had. See the Votes of M: Burette upon Plutarch 's Dialogue 
of Mufick. Mem. of the Acad, of the Belles Lettres, Vol. 9. 

(h ). Dolus IA Ampbion Theban# eonditor arcis . .; 

Sax a rare ere fimo tefiudinis, & prece hldnda 
Ducere quo pellet. Horat. de Art. Poet. 

. M#nia Pbefa# firufta canore lyr#. Ovid* Met. 1 . 6. 


(i) In Beot. 


w 


• * 
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probable that this is pretty late* and that it Was riot 
propagated till after Homer \ fincethat Poet* fo know* 
ing in the Pagan Mythology, would not have foiled 
to fpeak of it in that Paflage of the Odyffey (i) t 
where he makes Mention of thofe two Princes who 
fortified Thebes by feVen good Gates, and raifed 
Towers at proper Diftances, without which, fays he, 
however formidable they were, they could not have 
lived fecure in that great City. But, as Paufanias 
very well remarks (2), That Poet fays hot a Word 
“ of Amphion’s miraculous Voice, nor of the Walls 
“ of Thebes built by the Mufick of his Lyre/’ It 
was probably the Author of the Poem upon Europa , 
mentioned by the fame Author, that invented this 
Fable, fince in that Work Amphion was foid to have 
learned from Mercury to play upon the Lyre, and by 
his melodious Mufick to have made the wild Beafta 
and the very Stones to follow him. 

Again, the Author of the Poem of the Myniai^ 
whereof the fame Paufanias makes mention, is the on¬ 
ly one of the Antients, fo far as I know, who fays 
that Amphion fuffered in Hell the fame Punifhment 
with the Thracian Tbamyris , and that for having flight¬ 
ed JLatona and her Children (a). 

2. That as thefe antient Hiftories were hot Very 
confiftent, Paufanias (3) relates fomewhat differently 
the Hiftory of Antiope and her Amours. AntiopCi 
fays he, the Daughter of Nyffeus, was then famous 
through all Greece for her Angular Beauty $ fhe was 
even foid to be the Daughter, not of that Prince, but 
of the River Afopus , which waters the Lands of the 
Plateans and Thebans . Whether it was that Epopeus 
wanted to marry her, or being violently iri loVe with 
her, was willing to gratify his Pafiion at any Rate, 
he committed a Rape upon her. The Thebans deter-* 
mined to avenge this Injury, marched dire&ly againft 

Vol. III. E e him* 

(il L. z. (2) In Corinth. . . . 

(a) See what has been laid t6 this Purpofe in thfc Hi.lory 

Hide, B. 1. 

(3) In Corinth, 
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him ; the Battle was bloody there Nyffeus received a 
mortal Wound, whereby Epopeus gained the Vifto- 
ry, but he too was wounded. Nyffeus being carried 
tack to ‘Thebes, and perceiving he had but a lhort 
While to live, left the Adminiftration of the King¬ 
dom to his Brother Lycus, which by Right belong^ 
to Lahiaais his Pupil, the Son of Polydorus and Cad- 
thus 9 s Grandfon. He alfo gave the Tutorage of the 
young Prince to Lycus ; but at the fame Time adjur¬ 
ing him to revenge his Death, by engaging Epopeus 
with ftronger Forces, and to punilh Antiope , if lhe 
• fell into his Hands. In the mean time Epopeus was 
chiefly concerned to give Thanks to the Gods for the 
Succefs of his Arms, and to build a Temple to Mi¬ 
nerva. When the Temple was finiflied, he prayed 
the Goddefs to let him know by fome Sign whether 
the Confecration of it was agreeable to her ; and 3 tis 
faid, that immediately after his Prayer an Olive-tree 
was feen to fpring up before the Gate of the Tem¬ 
ple ; notwithftanding, in a few Days after Epopeus 
died of his Wound which he had negle&ed. His 
Death put an End to the War, for Laomedon, who 
fucceeded him, again delivered up Antiope into the 
Hands of Lycus: She was carried back to Thebes , and 
in the Way thither, not far from Elenthene , lhe was 
delivered of her two Sons, upon which Subjeft AJius 
the Son of Amphiptolemus made Verfes to the follow¬ 
ing Effeft. 

The chaming Antiope, Daughter of Afopus, was 
Mffirefs to Epopeus, and to Jove bimfelf: No Wonder 
then if fhe was the Mother of two Heroes, Amphion 
and Zethus. 

3. Tho* Dine has been reckoned a very cruel Prin^ 
cefs, becaufe of the Evils flie was the Caufe of Antio- 
pe’s fuffering, yet as lhe paid Angular Honour to Bac¬ 
chus, that God efpoufed her Quarrel, by depriving 
Antiope of the Ufe of Reafon (1). She was ram¬ 
bling thro’ Greece like a Vagabond, when Pborcas, 
the Son of Omytion, and Grandfon of Sifyphus , hav- 


(t) Paufan. in Beot. 
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ing found her by Chance, firft cured, and then mar¬ 
ried her. 

^4 f ^ ^ I 

4. That the Transformation of Dirce into a Foun- 
tain is onJy one of thofe Embellilhments that ufed 
to be fuperadded to the Hiftory of Perfons diftm* 
guilhed either by their Birth or Beauty} and the 

Foundation of this Fi&ion is the Name of a Fountain 

■ ** * 

that runs near Thebes, which in Arabic was called Zar- 
ca, or Zirca, which imports clear± a Name which 
had been given to it to fignify the Purity and Clear- 
nefs of its Water j which Statius (i) expreffes in this 
Verfe: 


Cariila cum rubuit leonao [anguine Dirce. 

The Greeks changing the Z into a Z), and foftefi- 
ing the Pronunciation of the Word, made it Dirce $ 
arid to celebrate more magnificently the tragical End 
of the Wife of Lycus, who was dragged aboiit that 
Fountain, they thought fit to fay that Bacchus had 
transformed her into that Fountain round which lhe 
had been dragged (2). 

5. That notwithftanding all the Misfortunes that 
befel Cadmus's Family, feveral of thofe who belonged 
to it, were advanced either to the Rank of Gods o t 
Demi-Gods. I have already mentioned from Paufa - 
nias the heroical Monuments that had been raifed in 
Honour of that Prince, as alfo of the Worlhip that 
had been paid to Arijleus one of his Grandfons, and 
to the unfortunate Atteon> who, according to Paufa - 
nias, was acknowledged for a Hero by the Orchomeni - 
ans ; to Semele and Ino his Daughters; but an Altar, 
dug up lately near Cologne , and explained by an Aca¬ 
demic of Lyons (3), informs us alfo, that the other 1 
two Daughters of Cadmus participated of the fame 
Honours \ the Infcription which is upon the Altar 
bearing, DEM SEMELM ET SORORIBUS EJUS 
DEABUS , &c, (a). 

E e 2 No 


(1) Thebaid. (2) Bochart Chan. 1. 1. c. 78. {3) Seethe 

Journal of frevouX, July 1738. 

(a) See what has been faid of them in the Hiftory of the Mo- 
ther-Goddefles, Vol. III. B. 6, 
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No Body hitherto queftioned the Deification of 
Smelt Bacchus’s Mother, nor that of Ino the Nurfe 
of that God, and of this we have occafionally faid 
enough: But as to their two Sifters Autonoe and Aga¬ 
ve little or nothing is known about them: Only 

Paufanias tells us, that the firfl: having left Thebes, 
came and fettled in a Town dependent upon Megara, 
where her Tomb was to be feen; but as for Agave, 
the barbarous Agave , the moft zealous in exciting her 
Companions to tear in Pieces the unhappy Pmtbeus ; 
by what Means had fhe arrived at divine Honours ? 
Perhaps it was for that fame Zeal fhe had lhewn 
for the Worfhip of Bacchus. Befides, fhe had contri¬ 
buted with her Sifters to the Education of that God, 
and nothing more was neceffary to intitle her to the 
fame Honours with her Sifters; but it fuflices that the 
Altar in queftion is an inconteftable Proof that fhe 
fharcd therein. 

We might further cite a Monument publifhed by 
Gruter , on which are reprefented four Women, with 
this Infcription, To the four Sifters ; but the Antiqua¬ 
ries are not all agreed that it relates to the Daughters 
of Cadmus. To make what I have faid of the Pofte- 
rity of Cadmus the more intelligible, I here fubjoin 
his Genealogy, and that of his Alliance with the 
Houfeof Nyfleus. 



Cadmus i fent fPoly dor us married f 
by his Father I 


The POSTERITY of CADMUS. 


f Laius, dethroned C Oedipus had T Antigone, a Daughter, 


Agenor had 
by Telephojfa 
his Wife, 

' threeSons and 
oneDaughter, 


by his Father! Nycteis, Daughter! r » » • J by Lycus his Un- J by his Mo- J E theories, 

in Queft of his I of Nycteus, j .* J cle and then flain J ther, J Polynias, 

Sifter EuropaJ Autonoe, who mar- L f.by his Son, (_ (. 

built the City\ ried Arifieus. 

Thebes* | Ino, the Wile of Athamas Son of Eolus . 

I Agave, who married Echion . 

\Scme/e, Miftrefs to Jupiter, Mother of the Grecian Bacchus. 

Phoenix, from whom the Phoenicians derived their Name, who were then very powerful in Afia. 
Empire was at Thebes in Egypt. 

Cilix , who gave Name to Cilicia. 

Europa, ravifhed by Jupiter. 


C They killed 
J one another. 


The Seat of his 


I flyd that Laius was dethroned by his Grand-Uncle Lycus , and the following Table will Ihew their Degree 

of Confanguinity. 


the ALLIANCE; between 

(Nyrieus, come from 
Eubea with his Bro¬ 
ther, 


Who was their Fa¬ 
ther is not known. 


V • 




lycus. Brother of 
Nytfcns, 


r* 


the Family of CADMUS and of NYCTEUS. 

Nyrieis, who mar- f 
ried Polydorus Son< Labdacus . 
of Cadmus, £ 

Antiope, who had ) Zethus, 
by Jupiter, J Amphion, 

{ He had to Wife Dirce , and dethroned Laius. 

He took Antiope his Niece, who had married Epopeus. 

Dirce haying ufed. her v<?ry ill, flic was avenged by Zethussndjlm- 
fhion, who flew Lycus and bound Dirce to a mad Bull. 


Laius dethroned. 

Brought up by a Prieft, they 
avenged the Injuries done to 
their Mother Dirce » 
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CHAP. VIII. 

* 

The Arrival of Pelops in Greece, 

T O conclude: The laft Foreigner who arrived ini 

Greece before die Deftru&ion of Troy, was Pe¬ 
lops the Son of Tantalus, King of Lydia . This Prince, 
-forced to fly his Country upon account of the War 
wl iich Tros had waged with him, to revenge the Rape 
of Ganymede, retired into Greece, where he married 
Wppodamia the Daughter of Oenomaus King of Pijd, 
afcended the Throne after the Death of his Father-in- 

m % 

law, and communicated his Name to that Part of the 

* ' • • \ 

Peninfula, which was from that Time called the Pelo- 
ponnefus, or the Ifland of Pelops : Nor was his Dominion 
confined to that County, lince he poffefled him- 
felf of JEtolia, from / Etolus the Son of Endymion , who 
was King thereof ; and by his vaft Riches he became 
oiie of the moll powerful Kings of Greece. 

This Prince had two Sons, Atreus and Thyejles, fa¬ 
mous for their mutual Hatred to one another. Atre? 

vs ;was the Father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
- affifted in the ‘Trojan War. I lhall handle more par* 
ticularly the Hiftory of Pelops and his Defendants, 
—wfio reigned at Mycctne until the Return of the Here^ 
did'a, in fpeaking of Agamemnon and his Family. 

The only Queftipn here is to fettle the iEras: Now 
that of Pebpss Arrival in Greece, muft neceflarily 
fall- about the >110 or 120 Year before the Trojan 
War. ’Tis true, between that Prince and Agamem¬ 
non who commanded, the Grecian Troops at the Siege 
of that City, there are oply two Generations, which 
would not require fo great an Interval; but on the 
Side of his. Daughter Lyfidice, who married Mejlor, 
and of his Son Pitbeus, who reigned at Trezen, there 
is a fax greater Number. Ethra, the Daughter of 
this Pitbeus, was the Mothef-of Tbefeus, who was 
bom upwards of 60 Years before the War now in 
queftion : Thus, taking a juft Medium between thefe 
feveral Generations, we . ought to place the JEra. of 

Pelop's 
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Pelops's Arrival in Greece in the Time where I have 
now fixed it. 

Such are the principal ASras of the Hiftory of the 
heroic Age. No doubt the Reader will have obferv-J 
ed that I contraft a little the Duration until the 'fro* 
jan War; for as to the taking of that City, I always 
place it either in the Year 1183, or 1184 before the 
Chriftian AEra, according to the Opinion of Erato- 
fihenes and Apollodorus •, and tho’, in my other Works 
upon Mythology, I have followed another Chronolo¬ 
gy, I thought myfelf bound to alter it, for the Rea¬ 
sons which I am going to offer. Why then, in be¬ 
ginning with that which is better known to us, and 
tracing back from the taking of troy to the Arrival of 
the Colonies in Greece, I have only found the Space of 
Time which I have fixed j namely, from the taking 
of that City to Pelops, only about three or four Gene-, 
rations, which yield only 100, or 120 Years 5. Front 

the fame iEra to Cadmus there are only fix; fo that we 
can fix that Interval only to about 200 Years. From. 
Deucalm to the fame iEra are only feven Generations; 
therefore I thought proper to. reckon only two hun¬ 
dred and thirty Years Diftance between the Arrival of 
that Prince in Thejfaly and. the 'Trojan War; the Sue-, 
ceffion of the Kings of Athens alone is Confirmation 
thereof. The Arrival of Cecrops , which gives Ocean 
fion to the firft iEra of the Parian Marbles, can only- 
reach back to two hundred and fixty Years before the 
Trojan War, fince that City was taken under the Reign 
of MneBheus his eleventh Succeffor, and we mull: even 
lengthen a little the Reigns of thefe Princes. The. 
fame Number of Generations from Danaus to the 

♦ » a 

forefaid iEra, and that of backus* s Defendants to. 
Danaus, have ferved me for a Guide in determining 
the Time which elapfed from the Foundation of the. 
Kingdom of Argos until my laft iEra* I fay nothing 
here of the Kingdom of Sicycn, becaufe moft Authors 
reckon fictitious the firft Kings whom I have named 
from Syncellus , and fince Homer makes the firft of 
thofe Kings to have lived only about the Time of the 
Trojan War, Ee 4 Of 
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Of thefe different Colonies came the Heroes who 
gave Name to the Age under our Confideration in 
this Volume; and as in after Ages they made Greece 
exceedingly famous, the Recital of their A&ions is 
to make the moft confiderable Part of this Hiftory. 




POOK II. 

Of the HEROES. 

HE Heroes, as we have already obferved, 
were not known out of Greece, where 
their Names were fynonymous with that of 

Demi-Gods. A very high Opinion was 
conceived of thofe illuftrious Men, and they were con* 
fidered as Perfons fignalized by their glorious Deeds, 
and as a kind of Giants, or at leaft Men of a Stature 
far fuperior to that of ordinary Mortals. This is the 
Idea we have of them from the Poets, from Homer 
efpecially, who makes them throw Stones which four 
Men of his Time could hardly have raifed from the 
Ground. The Hiftorians have fometimes defcribed 
them like the Poets •, and Paufanias (i) fays Poly da- 
mas was the talleft Man had been feen fince the he¬ 
roic Age. But before we fpeak of the Honours that 
were paid them, we muft enquire into the Original of 
their Nai 


ame. 


CHAP. I. 



The Original of the Name c/'Heroe, and what Kind 
of JVorJhip was paid to them who acquired it. 

HE moft known Names are often thofe whofe 

* 

Original is moft obfcure: Accordingly the An - 
dents aflign feveral Etymologies of the Name Heroe. 
Some derive it from the Word Eros , Love, to denote 
that the Heroes were the Offipring of the Love of 
the^Gods for mortal Women, or of the Goddeffes for 

Men; 


(i) Id Att. 
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Men; for there were Heroes of both thefe Kinds.. 
Strains is not far from this Opinion, fince he fays the 
Appellation of Heroe was given to thofe who fprung 
from the Embraces of Spirits under vifible Forms 
with Women ; and according to that Author; the 
Name was fynonimous with that of Demon or Genius ; 
but this Original cannot hold, fince we find feveral 
Heroes who were the Sons of mere Mortals. St. Au- 
guftine (i) derives the Name from that of Juno , called 
in Greek Hera , whence, according to him, the Name 
of Heroe was given to one of her Sons (a). But as 
I know no Author names this Son of Juno, whom St. 
Augujline himfelf was not acquainted with, I reckon 
we are not to lay much Strefs upon this Etymology; 
and I would rather adhere to the Opinion of thofe 
who derive the Name from the Valour and Courage 
of the Perfons on whom it was conferred, ixi 

’Aptrt);. 

Herodotus (2) and Paufanias (3) let us know the 
Diftinftion that was made between the Gods and the 
Heroes; and tho’ I have faid fomething of this in the 
very Beginning of this Work, I judge it properton go 
deeper into the Subject According to thefe two Au¬ 
thors, the Worlhip of the Gods confifted in Sacrifices 
and Libations, which, fay they, are Honours due to 
the Divinity; whereas that of the Heroes was only 
a kind of Funeral Solemnity, wherein the Memory 
of their Exploits was celebrated; which makes the 
firft of thefe Hiftorians fay in that Pafifage where he 
fpeaks of the Temple which the Greeks had ereded in 
Honour of Hercules-, “ Wherefore methinks the 

“ Greeks have acted wifely in building Temples to 
“ Hercules , facrificing to one of the two fimamed the 
“ Olympian, as being of an immortal Nature, ■ and 
“ performing in Honour of the other, as to a Heroe, 
“ Funeral Obfequies rather than Sacrifice.*’ Paufani- 

. as 
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fi) pe Civ. Dei, 1. io. c. 21. 


fabulas, Heros fuic nuncupate. 
(2) Lib. 3. (3) In Att. 


quod Grace Juno 
ndum Graraorum 
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as makes alfo the fame Diftindtion, when he fays, 
that to Alcxanor were aferibed the ufual Honours that 
belong to Heroes, and that after Sun fetting; but to 

Eventsrion divine Honours were paid. The fame Au¬ 
thor adds, that at the Dedication of Cities, Sacrifices 
were offered to the .Gods, and that Heroes were in¬ 
voked merely by Prayers. When Epaminotidas , fays 
he (i), wasdefigned to re-eftablifh the Mejfenians, and 
build them 3 City, after having confulted the Au¬ 
gurs, and upon their Report made Choice of the Place 
where it was to have been built, the Arcadians , the 

Jtfejjemns and ‘Thebans , offered each to their own God$ 
private Sacrifices, then they all invoked the Heroes of 
the Country, especially Mejfenus the Son of Tnopas, 
Eurytas and Aphartus , with their Children, and among 
the Defendants of Hercules , Crefpbontes and Ephytus. 
Befides, they invoked Ariftomenes in a particular 
Manner, and his Memory was more honoured than 
any other. But this Diflinftion did not always fubfift, 
fmce the Heroe often became a God, as I have proved 
from the Authority qf the Antients, in the third Rook 

©f the- firft Volume. Farther, I believe we may af¬ 
fect, that the due Promotion of Heroes to the Rank 
©f Gods, was owing to the Doftrine of the antient 
Phiiofophy, which taught that the Souls of great 
Men were advanced even to the Stars, the Manfion of 
the Gods.-, and hence it was thought neceffa«y to ho¬ 
nour them like the Gods themfelves with whom they 
riwelt. The Stoics, on the contrary, fettled only the 
-Habitation of the Heroes in a pure and ferene Cli¬ 
mate, which they believed to be above the Moon; 
which makes Lucan fay, That vajl Expanfion which 
is: between Heaven and Earth, is the Manfion of the 

DemirGods (a). 

,• So 'firmly were they perfuaded that the Heroes in- 

-terefted themfelves as well as the Gods, in the Affairs 
«f this World, that they were believed to be the A- 

vengers 

r 

- la Meff. 

[a) fgjpdque patet terras inter catUque meatus 
Semidei Manes habitant, Pharf. 1. 9 . 
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vengers of Impiety. The Examples of this, quoted 
by Paufanias (1 ),are very authentic. Ckomenes, lays 
he, having corrupted the Prjeftefs of Delphi, to oblige 
her to declare, that Demaratus was not the legal Son of 
Jrijio, and thereby to exclude him from the Crown, 
to which he had a Right, having ftabbed himfelf in 
one of thofe Fits of Madnefs to which he was fubjefr, 
his Death was looked upon as a Punifhment from the 
Gods and Heroes. ‘ ‘ And indeed, fays that Hifto* 
“ rian, it was not the firft Ijiftance of the Vengeance 
“ the Gods and Heroes had taken upon Men. Pro- 
“ teftlrn who is worihipped at Eleus , and who in hi? 
“ Time was a Heroe no lefs celebrated than Argus, 
“ puniflied with hi? own Hand the Perfian Artacetus 
“ (2); and ever fince the Megareans prefumed to ap- 
“ propriate to themfelves and cultivate the Lands 
“ conjecrated to the Divinities of Eleufis, they have 


Wrath. 


Jl 


This in few Words is what the Antients taught as 
to the Heroes and their Wop/hip. We fhall fpeak af¬ 
terwards at more Length pf thofp who by their At- 

chievements attained that high Rank, which at Bot¬ 
tom was much the fame with that of the Gods. But 


examine 


what the Antients underftood by the Tomb of the 
Heroes H’p&«v an Expreflion which often oc¬ 

curs in Paufanias. The Abbl Sallier, who has treated 
this Subject in a Memoir which he read to the Aca-- 
demy of the Belles-Lettres, fays, that by thefe twp 

Words was underftood the Tomb of a Heroe ere&ed 

in a Place inclofed with a facred Grove, and near 
which was an Altar, which they ufed to frequent at 
fet Times, and offer upon it Gifts and Libations. Ip 
Proof of this Propofition, he quotes feveral Authp* 
rides frojn Homer and Euripides, which may be feeji ip 


* ^ w \ ^ 

his Diflertation (3), and he concludes with a Paffageift 



Virgil, and with 

tutor, which fet the Matter in full Light: • 

• fyltyyes 

« « 

(i)InLacon. (2) Herodotus relates the fame Fail (3) Mem, 
de 1 ’Acad. Tom. V. 
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Sokmnes turn forte dopes 6? triftia dona 
Ante urbern in luco, falft Simoentis ad undam, 
Libabat cineri Andromache, manefque vocabat 
HeQoreum ad tumulum, viridi quern cefpite inanem 
Et geminas , caufam laciymis , facraverat aras. 

Ain. I. 3. 

Since in thefe Verfes we actually find the three 
Things requifue to the Tombs of Heroes, the facred 
Grove, Lucus, the Heroe’s Shade; Has tenent Heroum 
animo, fays the fame Poet in another Place; and Jaft- 
ly the Offerings, Libabat cineri Andromache. Servius 
(1) in his Commentary upon this Paffage of Virgil, 
fays, the Poet never ufes the Word lucus, but he means 
a Place confecrated by Religion (a). The heroic 
Monument was not peculiar to Heroes alone, fince we 
learn from Faufanias that it was alfo erefted in Honour 
of Heroins (2), as we fhall fee afterwards. 

CHAP. II. 

At what Time and in what Manner the Prac- 

• • 

tife of worfsipping Heroes teas introduced into 
Greece, 

• % 

Trt IS not eafy to determine at what Time the 

X Worth ip of Heroes commenced. TheAntients, 
and Faufanias himfelf, who fays fo much of this Wor- 
fhip, give us no Account of its Original; but ampng 
the Moderns we have Men of Learning, who not dif- 
cerning any Traces of this Worlhip before the Arrival 
of Cadmus , conclude from thence, that he had brought 
it from Phoenicia into Greece . From that Period, fay 
they, commenced the Praftice among the Greeks of 
honouring the Funerals of their Relations by Feftivals, 
Invocations, and Offerings; of ere&ing to them re¬ 
markable Tombs, whither they repaired, elpecially on 
the Day of their Anniverfary, there to perform Li¬ 
bations. 

(1) In 3 JEn. 

(a) Locum nunquam posit fine Religiose, nara in ipfis ha* 
fcitant Manes piorum, qoi Lares viales fust. 

{2} In Corinth. 
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bations. To thefe Tombs very foon fucceeded Sta¬ 
tues, and afterwards Altars. Every private Perfon 
was permitted to pay his Refpeds to his Anceftors, 
but often their Fame reached no farther than their 
own Family. It was otherwife as to thofe on whom 
Cities or Kingdoms conferred Honours. As it was 
commonly to Perfons who had done good Service 
to the State, and had fignalized themfelves by great 
Atchievements, their Names became thereby exceed¬ 
ing famous, and were propagated every where. Thus 
we are to diftinguifh two Sorts of Heroes; fome were 
fo only in their own Families, and were as their Gods 
Penates: Others were fo by public Decrees, and be¬ 
came the Heroes of a whole People. To the one 
were e reded only Tombs of Stone which ferved for 
Altars, while thofe which were raifed to others differed 
but little from the Temples of the Gods; and that the 
Homage paid them might be the more folemn, My- 
fteries were inftituted in their Honour, with Ceremo¬ 
nies and Feafls; and a Succeflion of Prieffe deftined 
to their Service. 

As the Number of the Heroes and Heroins is al- 
moft beyond Reckoning, and it would be impoflible 
to name them all, I fhall colled into one Chapter the 
Names of all whom I know, referving till afterwards 
what further Enlargements I have to make on thofe of 
them that are more illuftrious. 

CHAP. III. 

The Names of the Heroes and Heroins ivorfihipped 

in Greece. 

F IRST of all we find in the fingle Family of 
Cadmus , that Prince himfelf, Europa his Sifter, 
and Atymnus his Brother, his four Daughters, Melicerta 
the Son of lno, Bacchus the Son of Semek, Arifteus the 
Hufband of Autonoe, and Jaftus the Brother of his 

Wife Hamonia. In that of Minos , that Prince him¬ 
felf, Rhadamanthus, Androgeos, (Ac. 

In the Family of Inachus , Danae , Perfeus , Hercules ; 

Alcmena, 
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Akmena his Mother, arid many more. At Athens, 
Cectops, Ericbtbonius, Pahdion, Thefeus, and Hippolitus 
his Son. The latter was even honoured as a God. 
Diomedes, as is thought, built him a Temple, and 
confecrated to him the Ground that incompafled it. 
This Heroe was reckoned the firft who paid divine 
Honours to him. The Priefts who had the Charge of 
his Wotlhip, had it for Life, and the Feftival of the 
God was folemnized every Year. Among other Ce¬ 
remonies performed in his Honour the young Virgins 
before Mafriage cut off their Hair, and confecrated 
it to him in that Temple. At Eleufis, Triptolemus and 
Celetis. In the Family of Pelops, this Prince himfelf, 
and Hippodamia his Wife, Caflor and Pollux, Helen , 
Menelaus , and Agamemnon. In that of Abacus, this 
Prince, Peletis his Son, and Achilles. In that of Priam*, 
HeAor and Cajfandra his Daughter, and Helenas , one 
of his Sons. We may allb reckon in the lame Num¬ 
ber the Soothlayer Ampbiaraus, and his Son Ampbilo- 
cbus, Phoronens, Orpheus , Protefilaus, Areas the Son 
bf Callifto, Idomeneits, Emeriones, Melampus ., Adrajlus, 
Jolaus, Machaon , his Son Polemocrates , and his Brother 
Podalirius, Areotopotes, or the great IVine-biber, honour¬ 
ed as a Heroe at Mmiicbia, according to Atbeneus, as 
Ahbandus was in Acbaia, according to Cicero and 
Afros, if we may believe Strabo ; Anicleus and Apollo¬ 
nius Tyaneus (i). Calchas the Soothfayer, fo famous at 
the Siege of Troy, had a Temple, according to Strabo, 
at Daunia upon a Hill, and Cayftrius, according to the 
lame Author, an Altar near the River Cayfter. The 
Apotheofis of Homer reprefented upon an antient Mo¬ 
nument, explained by Cuper, leaves no Room to doubt 
of that Poet’s having been worlhipped at leaft as a De- 
mi-God. 

A Pafiage of Paafewias (2) gives us the Names of 
feveral Heroes; whom he calls Eponymes: A little above 
the Place where the Senate was held, are the Statues of 
tbefe Heroes, from whom tbe A thenian Tribes took their 
Names afterwards ; tbe firft is Hippocoon, tbe Son of 

Neptune, 


(1} PBiloil Via Apoll. Tyan. (2) In Att. 
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Neptune, and Alope, the Daughter of Cercyoh \ An- 
tioebus the Son of Hercules and Medea, is the fe- 
cond, and the third is Telamon the Father of Ajax. A- 
mong the Athenians is reckoned Leos, who by the Advice 
cf the Oracle devoted his Daughter for the Safety of the 
State \ Erechtheus (a) who defeated the Eleufiaris, and 
Jlew their General ; Immarandus the Son of Eumol- 
pus, Egeus who is well known , CEneus the natural Son 
of Pandion, and Acamas one of the Sons of Thefeus. 

I have feen in the fame Rank , adds he, the Statties of 
Cecrops and Pandion. Cleodea, the Daughter of Hil- 
lus, Oebalus and Telechus had their heroic Monuments 
in Laconia1): The latter was the Son of Arcbelaus 
King of Sparta. Eurylnus the Son of Meneceus , was 
wor/hipped in Oechalia on the Day of his Anniverfary 
(2). Tbeagenes of Thafos, who was fo often Conque¬ 
ror at the Olympic Games (b), received divine Ho¬ 
nours ; and as his Adven ture is Angular, I /hall relate 
it. A Statue had been confecrated to him of Bronze (3), 
and as one of his Enemies was once a beating of it 
by Way of Revenge upon him, the Statue falling 
down fuddenly upon the Fool, and crulhing him to 
Death, his Sons fued it in Judgment, as being guilty 
of Murther, and the People of Thafos condemned 
it to be thrown into the Sea; fo one of Draco’s Law 
ordained. In the mean Time the Thafians being fore 
diftrefled with Famine, had Recourfe to the Oracle of 
Delphi, who anfwered them that it would ceafe when 
they had recalled all thofe whom they had bani/hed. 
They obeyed, but the Calamity (till continuing, they 
fent a fecond Time to the Oracle, and the Prieftefs an¬ 
fwered, that their Theagenes it feems pafied with them 
for a Cypher. Upon this they got the Statue fi/hed 
up, and from that Time began to honour the Memory 
of thatHeroe. Pyrithous> 

(a) Herodot. 1 . 8. makes alfo Mention of the Temple of that 
Prince which was iu the Citadel of Mem. 

(i) Id. ihLacon. (2} Id. in Mefien. 

\b) The ordinary Text of Patifanias bears that he had won 1466 
Crowns, an exorbitant Number, which fome Interpreters reduce to 
400, which ftiU appears Very great. 

(3) Id. inEliac. 
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PyritbotlSi Oedipus , and Adraflus^ as we learn from 
Paufamas , had their heroic Monuments in Attica j 
Pallas the Son of Lycaon had his in Arcadia , and Pe* 
lops had a Temple in Akes i and a Piece of Ground 
confecrated to him: For, as the fame Author remarks* 
the Eleans fet that Prince as far above other Heroes* 
as they fet Jupiter above other Gods. It is thought 
to have been Hercules himfelf that confecrated that 
Piece of Ground to Pelops , from whom he was de- 
fcended in the fourth Generation. They added (1), 
that he had facrificed to him by the Side of a Ditch* 
where the Arcbons were wont every Year to offer Sa¬ 
crifice before they entered upon their Office ; and 
their Sacrifice had this Singularity in it, that no ParC v 
of the Viftim was allotted to Divination. 

Tdepbus received the Honours of Sacrifice at Per- 
gamus upon the Caicus(i). Philips King of Macedonj 
was too illuftrious not to acquire heroic Honours; ac¬ 
cordingly he had in Alces a Chapel built in Form of 
the Rotondo, where he had a Statue of Gold, by the 
Hand of Leocbares. . However ambitious his Son Alex* 
under was to be taken into the Number of the great 
Gods, as has been faid el few he re, I know not if he 
ever attained even to Heroic Honours; at lead: if any 
Worfhip was paid to him, it was not very extenfive, 
Pbylacus , for having relieved the City Delphi , obtained 
a heroic Monument. Pohfdorus the Son of Alcamenes 
the King of Sparta , received extraordinary Honours 
from the Lacedemonians after his Death \ but Paufamas 
has not told us whether he was reckoned a God or a 
Heroe (3). 

Deucalion had Altars in Greece , and was honoured 
there as a Divinity. Diomedes was efteemed a God* 
and had a Temple and a facred Grove at Tmavus y ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (4). Ergane a Goddefs had alfo her 
Altar. The Defcendants of Phidias facrificed to him, 
according to Paufamas . Hermotimus was worfhipped 

as a God among the Clazomenians , and had there a 

Temple* 

i (1) In Eliac. (2) Id. in Arcad. (3) Id. in Elate. (4) P. 14& 
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Temple, according to the Teftimony of Tnrtullian (1). 
P'alamedes, according to Pbiloftratus (2), was honour¬ 
ed as a God. He had a Statue erefted to him with 
this Infcriptiori, To the God Palamedes. Pandarus (3) 
was worfliipped in Lycid. Pafithea, fays Cicero (4), 
had a Temple near Lacedemon: Others take her for 
Pafiphae the Wife of Minos. Phoroneus, as we learn 
from Paufanias (5), had one at Corinth, near that of 
Netnean Jupiter ; and even in Paufanias 1 s Time they 
ftill celebrated the Anniverfary of that Heroe. Aceft- 
das and Acefius had alfo heroic Monuments in Greece, 
as we read in the fame Author, as alfo Acratus, a Ge¬ 
nius of Bacchus's Retinue, and Adraftus the Son of 
Talaus, Athlius the Son of Eolus, who was firnamed 
Jupiter -, Agamedes and Trophonius his Brother* the 
fame who had the famous Oracle; Agamemnon and Me- 
nelaus, and Ajax the Son of Telamon, participated of 
the fame Honours, while Ajax the Son of Oileus re¬ 
ceived them in the fmall Ifland of Leuce, where a 
particular Worlhip was alfo paid to Achilles. Pyr¬ 
rhus his Son was worlhipped principally at Delphi. 
Lycurgus, if we may believe Strabo (6), had a Temple 
at Lacedemon. 

Paufanias, who of all the Antients has enlarged molt 
upon this Subject, having travelled over Greece which 
was full of heroic Monuments, makes Mention of 
thofe of Alalcomedes, the Fofter-Father of Minerva, of 
Alcalhous, Alcimedes, Alcines, Aleon , Ambryffus , Anaxis, 
Mnafmous, Aratus, Achemorus, Ajlrabacus, Atys, Au- 
geas-, of the Arcadian Aulon, of Baton Squire to 
Amphiaraas , of Perfeus, Thyeftes, whofe heroic Mo¬ 
nument was upon the Highway that led from Mycena 
to Argos \ of Bellerophon, Butes, 'Chilon, Cladeus , Cleodeus 
the Son of Hillus ; of Chiron, fo celebrated in the heroic 
Age, of Gleomedes, Cleoneus, Cranius. He makes alfo 
Mention either of the Temples or Statues of Stemmu- 
tius, of the Curetes, of Tenes, Hyacinthus , peculiarly 
honoured in Laconia , of Jolaus the Companion of 

Vol . III. F f Hercules, 

(ij Lib. de Anima. (2) Life of Apoll. Tyan. (3) Strabo, 

f '14. (4) L 1. de Divinat, Is) In Corinth. 16 ) L. 7. (7) L. 7. 
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Hercules, worlhipped in Sardinia ; of Iphicles , Brother 
to the fame Hercules ; of Oreftes, Lacedemon, Latins, La- 
pbijtius, Lycurgus, Melampus, Hippoton, whofe heroic 
Monument was at Athens ; of Preugones, to whom 
heroic Honours were paid at the Time of the Feftival 
of Diana limnatis , whofe Statue he had carried off 
at Sparta ; of Prometheus who had a Statue in Phocis, 
with a Ghapel and Altar; Games were alfo inftituted 
in Honour of him; of Ptolomy Pbiladelpbus, whom 
this Author reckons in the Number of the Heroes 
Eponymes ; of Sebrus, Alcimus, Enarephonts, whom Apol- 
lodorus calls Arcinus, of Dotycles , and Tebrtis , whofe 
heroic Monuments were in Laconia ; of Stinyclerus, 
the Mejfenian Heroe, of < Theras die Son of Autefion, 
whofe Anniverfary was celebrated by the Thenans, 
who derived their Name from him ; of Triptolemus, 
whole Temple was to be feen at Eleufts ; of Zarax , 
a Man of great Fame, who had learned Mufic from 
Apollo himfelf, and whom this Author reckons to have 
been not from Athens, but the Extremities of Loco - 
nia, where was the City of Zaraxa, to which he 
communicated his Name. 

This curious Traveller, after naming fo many He¬ 
roes, has not forgot the illuftrious Women who had 
attained to the lame Honours; fuch as Alexandra , or 
Cajfa/idra, the Daughter of Priam, who had a Temple 
in Greece \ Ak men a, whofe Altar was at Athens in 


the Temple of Hercules her Son ; Andromache , who 
had a heroic Monument in the fame Country ; Anax- 
endra, who had likewife an Altar there, as alfo Aphea 
and the Trojan Aimene\ Coronis , the Daughter of Phk- 
gyes, and Mother of Efadapius, who was worfhipped 
there widi her Son •, Helen , who had a Temple at La¬ 
cedemon ; Cynifea , the Daughter of Archidane, who 
gained the Prize at the Olympic Games. Hilara and 
Pbcebea., the Wives of Cajlor and Pollux ; Iodamia , 
who though transformed into a Stone, had the Ho¬ 
nour of an Altar Iphimedea, Laphriay Latvia, La - 
ton a die Mother of Apollo and Diana, Manto the'Daugh¬ 
ter ol TirefuiSy who profeffed the Art of Prediction like 

her 
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her Father; Meganira , Rhadim, whofe Tomb was 
honoured by unfortunate Lovers; and laftly Offavia, 
whofe Temple was in high Reputation. 

Thefe in general were the Heroes and Heroins, to 
whom Greece had deftined Religious Worfhip-, but as 
there were fome among them who had fignalized 
themfelves more than the reft, in the Events which 
make the moft confiderable Part of the Hiftory of 
the Heroic Age, 'tis proper to give a fuller Account 
of them : This is what I fhall do in the following 
Chapters, obferving, as near as poffible, the Order of 
Time. 

As Perfeus is one of the moft celebrated, both for his. 
Antiquity and Atchievements, with him I fhall begin. 

C H A P. IV. 

Tie Hiftory of Perfeus, Andromeda, the Gor- 

gons, &c. 

T HERE are few Hiftories of thofe Times more 

obfcure and fuller of Fables, than that which is 
to be the Subjeft of this Chapter. ’Tis in feveral 
Parts of it quite inexplicable. However, let us try to 
deal it up as far as we are able; let us take for certain 
what Antiquity acknowledges, and for Conjeftures on¬ 
ly the Explanations of the Fables which are fo clofely 
interwoven into the real Adventures of that Prince. 

Perfeus was of the Blood of Damns, who had ufurp- 
cd from Gelanor the Kingdom of Argos, by Hypermne- 
fira [iis Great-Great-Grand-Mother. Acriftus his Grand- 
Father, who had but one Daughter, named Dame, 
having learnt from the Oracle, that one Day his Grand- 
Son was to bereave him of his Life and Crown, Ihut 
her up in a Tower of Brafs, and would give Ear to 
no Propofal of Marriage for her. In the mean Time, 
Pratus his Brother, being defperately in Love with his 
Niece, found a Way, by Means of Money, to cor¬ 
rupt the Fidelity of the Keepers of the Princefs j and 
having entered through the Roof into the Place where 
fhe was imprifoned, made her the Mother of Perfeus. 

F 2 A Fable 
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A Fable which Ovid has comprehended in this Angle 
Verfe: 

♦ 

Perfea quern pluvib Dame conceperat auro. (i) 

And which Horace has applied to a moral Senfe, to 
demonftrate the Power of Gold over Mankind, among 
whom no Obftacle is to be found powerful enough to 
furmount its Force: 


Aurum per medio: ire Satellites 
Novit, &c. 

♦ 

Thofe who wrote the Hiftory of this Adventure, 
to palliate the Difgrace which this Intrigue intailed 
upon the Royal Family, gave out, that Jupiter, en¬ 
amoured of Dame, had transformed himlelf into a 
Shower of Gold * which was the more probable, that 
Pratus, if we may believe Vojfius (2), took upon him 
the Sirname of Jupiter, as hi been already faid in the 
Hiftory of that God (3). 

Here is the whole Myftery, for the Ground of the 
Story is true. Paufanias (4) mentions that Tower, or 
rather that Apartment of Brals, in which Dame had 
been fhut up, and affures us that it fubfifted till the 
the Time of Perilous the Tyrant of Argos, wh# de- 
molifhed it; adding that even in his Time fo'me Re¬ 
mains were ftill to be feen of the fubterraneous Pa¬ 
lace whereof Dome's Chamber made a Part. 

To conclude, there is nothing very extraordinary in 
this Adventure *, that a Prince affrighted by an Oracle 
(and we know how far they carried their Credulity 
for Oracles) being averfe to the Marriage of his Daugh¬ 
ter, becaufe the Child to be born of her was one 
Day to dethrone and bereave him of his Life, kept 
her dofe confined ; nor that a Man fo powerful as 
Pratus his Brother bribed the Guards •, and far lelsj 
that this Adventure, according to the Praftice of thofe 
•Times, was laid in Jupiter's Name. 

The Commerce of that Prince with Dame was kept 

very 


(t) Met. 1 . 6. (2) De Orig. & Prog. Idol. I. 1. {3) Vol. If. 
i.i. of the EngHJb. (4) In Cormth. 
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very fecret for a Time; but at Length the Princefs 
being delivered of Perjeus , Acriftus ordered her to be 
expoied upon the Sea with her Child, in a pitiful Barge, 
which after being a long Time driven along at the 
Mercy of the Winds, flopped near the little Ifland of 
Seriphus , one of the Cyclades in the Egean Sea. Poly- 
defies, who was King of the Ifland, being apprized of 
it, gave a favourable Reception to the Mother and 
the Child, and took great Care of the Education of 
the young Prince. But afterwards falling in Love 
with Danae, and afraid of Perjeus now grown up, he 
fought a Pretext for difmifling him. It was a very 
Angular one he made ufe of. He pretended that he 
was courting one of the Grecian Princefles, and that 
in order to have the Marriage celebrated with more 
Magnificence, he defigned to furnilh out an Entertain¬ 
ment upon that Occafion with all the Rarities the 
World could afford. He actually invited the Princes 

of the neighbouring Ides, begging each of them to 

bring with him to the Feaft the beft Things his Coun¬ 
try produced. He even prefcribed to them what 
Things he was defirous to have j and to make Per- 
feus’s Expedition the longer, ordered him to go and 
fetch the Head of Medufa, one of the Gorgans, 

C H A P. V. 

% 

The Explanation of the Fable of Medufa and the 

Gorgons. 

N EVER did either Poets or Hiftorians allow 

themfelves more Scope than in the Fable of the 
Gorgons . I begin with what the Poets fay of them, 
then fhall come to the Hiftorians and Mythologifts, 
and fhall clofe this Chapter with an Explanation of the 
Fable. ' • 

All the Method I here propofe, is to range the 
Poets according to the Time when they wrote, that 
we may fee with one Glance of the Eye the progref-i 
five Steps of this Fable, incomparably more Ample in 
the firft, than in thofe who came after. As Homer is 

ft » *» A 

F f 3 the 
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themoft antient, I ought to begin.with him; but 
what he fays of the Gorgons amounts to lo little, that 
Hefychins makes no Scruple to after t, that this Poet 
had no Knowledge of them ; but that Critic is in an 
Error, as we fhall fee. Homer in the Defcription of 
il Enerua's JEgis (1) thus fpeaks: In the middle thereof 
? vas to be feen the Head of the Gorgon, that fright¬ 
ful Monjier , that enormous and : formidable Head , the 
amazing Prodigy of the Father of the Gods . He lays 
ellewhere (2), that the fame Head was engraved up¬ 
on Agamemnon's Buckler, accompanied with Terror 
and his Retinue. 

Hejiod enters into a much fuller Detail : I fhall not 
quote what he fays on this Subject in the fine Defcrip¬ 
tion he gives of Hercules' s Buckler, which the Abbe 
Maffteu has tranflated with fo much Elegance, that I 
may come to the Theogony of that Poet, where he 
relates this Fable with all its Circumflances as they 
were known in his Time. “ Phorcits , fays he, had 
“ by Ceto two Daughters, Pephredo and Enyc, who 
came into the World with gray Hairs—He had 
“ alfo by her the Gorgons , who dwelt beyond the 
“ Ocean, at the Extremity of the World, near the 
“ Regions of Night—The Names of thofe Gorgons 
<c are Stbeno , Euryale, and Medufa , 1b famed for her 
<c Misfortunes. She was mortal, while her two Sifters 
“ were fubjeft neither to Old-age nor Death. The 
u God of the Sea was captivated with Medufa' s Charms; 
<c and upon the grafly Couch of a beautiful Meadow, 
u adorned with all theGay Flowers of the-Spring, gave 
tc her convincing Proofs of his Love. She died after- 
wards an untimely Death : Per feus cutoff her Head, 
“ and from the Blood that iffued from it fprung the 
“ Hero Chryfaor and the Horfe Pegafus. Chryfaor de- 
u rived his Name from a golden Sword which he 
“ had in his Hand, at his Birth. He fell afterwards 
“ in Love with Callirhoe the Daughter of the Ocean, 
tc and had by her Geryon , the famous Giant with three 
“ Heads. Pegafus was fo named, becaufe he was 
* ’ u born 


(1) Iliad. 1 . 5. {2) Iliad. 1 . 11. 
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“ bom near the Sources of the Ocean: He inftantly 
“ left the Earth, and winged his Way to the Man* 

<c fions of the Gods. There he now refides, in the 

u Palace of Jupiter himfelf, whofe Thunder and 
“ Lightning he bears.** 

Efcbiles in his Prometheus has only copied Heftod ? 
But as the Fables ftill grew as they paired from one 
Poet to another, the former adds that the Daughters 
of Phorcus had but one Eye and one Tooth among all 
the three, which they made Ufe of one after another, 
and that the Gorgons , their younger Sifters, had Hair 
interwoven with Serpents, and killed Men with a Angle 
Glance of their Eye. The Scholiaft on that Poet 
adds, that their Tooth was longer than the Tufks of the 
ftrongeft Boar, and that their Hands were of Brafs. 

Pindar ( 1) goes farther than either Efchilesor his 
Commentator, fince he heightens the Fable by three 
Circumftances unknown to his Predeceffors. The firft 
is that the Gorgons turned thofe into Stone whom they 

looked upon, and that it was by this kind of Death 
that Per feus, in prefenting Medufa* s Head, defolated 
the Ifland of Seripbtis , whofe Inhabitants he petrified* 
together with their King whom he lurprized at Table, 
The fecond is, that Minerva , who aided Per feus while 
he was ftruggling with Medufa , being furprized with, 
the Melody of the Gorgons Sighs intermingled! with 
the Hidings of their Serpents, felt certain Charms in 
that mixed Compofition of doleful Accents * and ta 
renew the Idea of the Harmony* (he invented a Flute 
in Imitation thereof which Hie imparted to Men; and' 
in Allufion to its firft Model file called the various 
Sounds it produced, a Harmony with many Heads . The 
third is, that the Horfe Pegafus whom Hefiod makes 
to have taken Flight to theManfion of the Gods, .was 
afterwards broke by Minerva, and given to Betterophon, 
who mounted him to combat the Chimera ; but that 
Heroe having attempted to afcend to Heaven on the 
Wings of that Horfe, was thrown down to the Earth, 
and Pegafus placed among the Stars (a) % A? 

(if Pyth. 12. 

(a) See his third Olympiad, and the fere nth Pyth. 
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As this Fable ftill grew in its Progrefs by palling 
from one Hand to another, Jpollonius Rhodius, and 
Ovid add, that. Per feus having taken his Flight over 
Libya, all the Drops of Blood that trickled from the 
fatal Head, were transformed into fo many Serpents, 
and that hence-came the prodigious Quantity of thofe 
venomous Animals, which have fmce infected that 
Country. 

The Latin Poets, though faithful Copiers of the 
Greek ones, have yet loaded the Fable of the Gorgons 
with new Circumftances. Homer had faid that the 
Gorgorf s Head was engraved upon the tremendous 
JEgis of Minerva Virgil adds, and upon her Cuirafs 
too, in the Place which covered the Goddefs’s Breaft. 

------ Ipfamque in petlore Diva 

Gortona defefto vertentem lumina colb. 

iEn. 1 . 8. 


The other Poets fpeak no more of the Gorgons 
after the Defeat of Medufa: Virgil fays, they had their 
ReGdence near the Gates of Hell, with the Centaurs, 
the Chimera , and the other fabulous Monfters (a). 

Ovid of all the Poets has molt enlarged upon the 
Fable of the Gorgons, and he lets us know a good 
many Circumftances which are no where to be found 
but in his Metamorphofes (i). According to him, 
Medufa was a confummate Beauty, and kindled the De¬ 
fires of many Lovers, who fought to marry her; but 
of all the Charms of her Perfon none was more at¬ 
tractive than her fine Hair. Neptune made Love to 
her, not in a Meadow, as it is in Hefiod, but in Mi- 
Tierva’s Temple, with which that Goddefs was fo in- 
cenfed, that fhe changed that Beauty’s Hair into Ser¬ 
pents; and this is the Reafon why among the three 
Gorgons, Medufa alone has her Hair interwoven with 
Snakes; though Efcbiles had faid long before him, 

that 


(a) Feftibulum aste ipjum - 
Centauri - - - - - 
Gorgona, Harfyiaque, 

(0 L. 4. & 5- 



JEn. 1. 6. 
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that her Sifter’s Locks were branded with the fame De¬ 
formity. That Poet goes on to relate after what Man¬ 
ner Perfeus furprized the fingle Eye which we have 
mentioned, while one of the Gorgons was giving it to 
the other; after which he went to the Place where 
Medufa lay, whom he found faft afleep, and cut off 
her Head. Qf the Blood which iffued from it, came 

forth Pegafus , qn whom he mounted * and flying 

through the airy Regions, went into Mauritania, 
where he transformed Atlas , wjio had given him a 
bad Reception, into that Mountain which has frnce 
bore his Name, From thence, continues he, he went 
into Ethiopia , where he refeued Andromeda from the 
Monfter that was ready to devour her, and puniflied 
Phineus his Rival, together with all thofe who had 
Tided with him, by Ihewing them the Gorgon's Head, 
which turned them all into Stones. This Poet adds 
feveral other Fiftions, which we lhall endeavour to 
explain as we go along. 

Though the Mychologifts and Hiftorians have in 
Relation to this Fable followed the Poets who hatched 
it, yet they have altered fome Circumftances in it, 
and alfo give us fome additional ones. Pherecides , and 
after him Apollodorus and Hyginus fay, that Mercury , 
as well as Minerva, had a great Hand in the Expedi¬ 
tion of our Heroe, and that as the Goddels lent him 
her Looking-Glafs, fo Mercury provided him with a 
Sword made in Form of a Scythe ; that by the Adr 
vice of them both Perfeus went to the Habitation of 
certain Nymphs, to borrow fome Arms depofited with 
them, among which were the winged Shoes, the Sandal 
and Helmet of Pluto ; that this Helmet had the Pro¬ 
perty to leave all Objefts open to View, while the 
Perfon who wore it was himfelf invifible •, that the 

Looking-Glafs of Minerva produced alfo the fame Ef- 

fe£t * in fine, that thefe were the Means of faving the 
Heroe who appeared before Medufa , without being per¬ 
ceived by her. The fame Mythologifts add farther, 
that it was Minerva herfelf guided the Hand of 
when he cut off the Gorgon's Head. Laftly, that 

after 
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after this Viftdry the Heroe returned the Arms to thole 
from whom he had them, referving to himlelf Medufcfs 
Head, of which after his other Expeditions he made 
a prefent to Minerva^ who put it upon her Aigis. 

When we Jay together on one Hand, the little which 
Hiftory has left us in relation to the Gorgons , and on 
the other the numberlels Prodigies told on chat Occafi- 
on by the Poets, we cannot but imagine at firft Sight 
that it is in vain to pry into this Fable. In the mean 
Time leveral Authors, both antient and modern, have 
undertaken to explain it; and I think myfelf obliged 
to give the Hiftory of their Sentiments before I offer 
my own (a), fbeopompus (i) was of Opinion that the 
Gorgons were fuch ugly Women, that the very Sight 
of them turned thofe who looked upon them into Stones, 
fo to fpeak, their Aftonilhment being fo great. Others, 
on the contrary, affirm that Medufa was exceedingly 
handfome, until Debauchery rendered her hideoufly 
ugly. Proclus of Carthage laid this lame Medufa was 
one of thole barbarous African Women who conduced 
the Troop?, whereof Perfeas by her Death made him- 
felf Matter, and led them in to Greece . Diodorus Siculus y 
who is very full upon this Subjeft, after obferving that 
Libya antiently produced whole Nations of Women, 
who by their warlike Difpofition and Courage were be¬ 
come the Aftonilhment of the World, adds that the 
Gorgons, who were of that Number, maintained a War 
againft Perfeus , where they fignalized their Valour and 
Prowels exceedingly, under the Condudt of Medufa 
their Queen. 

What Paufamas tells us of thefe Women, has a con- 
fiderable Affinity to what the Author now quoted had 
faid before. The Gcrgons , according to him, were the 
Daughters of Phorbus ; for thus that Name is read in 
the printed Copies and Manufcripts; tho > the Learned 
think it ought to be read Pborcus, fince this is the Name 
given to the Father of the Gorgons by all the Antients. 


(a) See the curious Difiertaticn of the Abbe Majfieu, Mem. 
PA cad. T. 3. p. 51. 

u) L. 17. 
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Be that as it will, after the Death of Phorbus , fays 
the fame Paufanias , Medufa his Daughter reigned over 
the People who inhabited in the Confines of the Lake 
f ritonis. As fhe had a violent Pafiion for Hunting 
and War, Ihe laid wafte all the Lands of the neigh¬ 
bouring People; but at laft Perfeus having furprized 
her one Night, defeated the flying Camp wherewith 
ihe was efcorted, and killed herfelf in the Encounter. 
The next Day he was defirous to view her, and dead 
as Ihe was, Ihe appeared fo beautiful, that he cut off 
her Head, and carried it into Greece , to make It a 
Speftacle to the People, who could not behold it with¬ 
out being ftruck with Aftonifhment. 

Alexander of Myndus, a City of Carla, cited by 
Athe.mcus (a), contended that the Gordons were a kind 
of favage Beads, whofe very Look turned Men into 
Stones. In Libya, fays he, the Nomades give the Ap¬ 
pellation of Gorgon to a certain Animal which has ve¬ 
ry much the Air of a wild Sheep. The Breath of it 
is Laid to be fo peftilentious, that it infers all thofe 
who approach to it. A long Main falls down from 
the Top of its Forehead, and deprives it then of 
Sight. This Main is fo ponderous, that the Animal 
has much ado to raife it up again but when it gets 
this brought about by fome extraordinary Effort, it 
overthrows all thofe who look upon it, and kills them, 
not with its Breath, but with a Poifon which it darts 
from its Eyes. One of thefe Animals was difcovered 
in the Time that Marius was carrying on War in 
Africa. Some Roman Soldiers, who took it for a 
Sheep, fell upon it; but having raifed its Main, it 
killed them all with a Angle Glance of its Eye. O- 
ther Soldiers, who came up after them, had the 
fame Fate, till fome having learned from the People 
of the Country the Nature and Qualities of the Ani¬ 
mal, flew it with their Javelins, and carried it to their 
General. 

% 

Xenophon of Lampfacus , followed by Pliny and So- 

linus , 

J 

(a) This Paffage is taken from the fecond Book of Alexander of 
Mj/idus upon Animals, and cited in the third Book of Athena:us. 
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Unas, was of Opinion that the Gorgcns were female 
Savages, who dwelt in the Ifland Gorgades: Near that. 
Promontory, fays Pliny , which we call die weftern 
Cape, are the Gorgades , the antient Refidence of the 
Gorgons. Hanno , the Carthaginian General, fays he 
after the fame Xenophon of Lampfacus, penetrated as 
far as the Gorgades Iflands, where he found Women, 
who, in Swiftnefs, outrun the Flight of Birds. A- 
mong feveral he met with, he was able to catch no 
more than two, whofe Body was fo briftling with 
Hair, that in order to preferve the Memorial of them, 
as of fomething prodigious and incredible, their Skins 
were fet up in the Temple of Juno, where they conti¬ 
nued fufpended, until the Ruin of Carthage. 

Pakphatus and Fidgentius will have the Gorgons to 
have been young Women of opulent Fortunes, who 
improved their vaft Revenues with Angular Oecono- 

my. The former adds, that Phoreus , their Father, 
had a golden Statue of Minerva ,, four Cubits high, 
which he defigned to have depofited in the Temple of 
that Goddefs. But having died before the Confecra- 
tion of the Statue, his three Daughters, Stheno , Eu- 
iyale y and Medufa , lodged it among their Treafure, 
and Perfeus carried it off. Phoreus , according to the 
fame Author, was a Native of Cyrene and Libya, but 
he had in his Pofieflion three Iflands in the Ocean. 
The three Gorgons , after his Death, reigned, one 
after another, in one of thofe Iflands. They had but 
one Minifter, who paffed from the one Ifland into the 
other; and this is what gave Rife to the Fable of 
their having but one Eye, which they lent one ano¬ 
ther by Turns. 

As Perfeus was then navigating upon thofe Seas, he 
furprized this Minifter while he was palling from one 
Ifland into the other % which explains that Circumftance 
of his having ftole their Eye, while one of them was 
giving it to her Sifter. 

They were inconlolable for the Lofs of fo necef&ry 
a Minifter $ but Perfeus gave them to know that he 
ftiould be returned to them, provided they would de¬ 
liver 
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liver up to him the Gorgon Medufa, and in cafe of a 
Refufal threatened them with Death. Medufa would 
never hearken to this Demand, but her two, Sifters 
confented to it; wherefore Perfeus put Medufa to 
Death, carried .off the Statue, and reftored to Stheno 
and Euryale their Minifter. 

The attentive Reader will eafily obferve that Pale- 
phatui had in his Eye to trace ail the Parts of this Fa- 
Ljle Step by Step, tp reduce them to Probability, 
without dreaming that moft of the Circumftances 
were added to it at different Times. He does not even 
explain that of the Tooth and Horn which the three 
Gorgons had in common. 

Gerard Vojftus, in his excellent Treatife upon the 
Origine and Progrefs of Idolatry, is perfuaded that 
the Fable of the Gorgons took its Rife from the Re¬ 
lation of Hanno the Carthaginian General, which we 
have cited from Xenophon of Lampfacus *, namely, that 
he believed they were the fame with thofe Women 
who run fo faft as to equal the Flight of Birds. M. 
LeClerc, on the contrary* in his Notes upon Heftod, 
takes them for the Mares of Libya, -which we have 
alfo fpoke of. That learned Author • alledges, that 
under the obfcure Allegory of Perfeus'& Expedition, 
was defigned to be preferved the Memory of an an- 
tient Voyage which the Phoenicians had once made to 
Africa, whence they carried away a vaft Number of 
Horfes; that the Name of Perfeus , which perhaps 
was given to the Leader of that Expedition, comes 
from the Phoenician Word Pharfcha, fignifying a 
Horfeman , which perfectly agrees to the Name of the 
Horfe Pegafas whioh the Poets give him to ride up¬ 
on, it being derived from the Phoenician Word Pag- 
fous, which fignifies a harneffed Horfe, as Bochart, 
from whom he borrows this Conjefture, had faid be¬ 
fore him (1); whence he concludes that the Gorgons 
were the Mares of that Country, which the Phoenici¬ 
ans carried away. 

M. Le Clerc confirms this Explanation by the very 

Paflage 

(1) Hierog. 1 . 1. c. 6 . 
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Paflage in Homo's Relation, where it is faid (a j, that 
the Women of that Part of Africa where he had tra¬ 
velled, were all overgrown with Hair, and that they 
were impregnated without the. Concurrence of their 
Hufbands; which agrees to the Mares, according to 
popular Belief, whereof Virgil makes Mention in his 
Georgies, where he fays they conceived by turning to¬ 
wards the Zephyrs . That fame Author confirms his 
Opinion by the Reflection he makes, that all the vaft 
Expeditions of die Greek Heroes were nothing but the 
Enterprizes of Merchants, who navigated into Coun¬ 
tries then unknown to Greece. 

Thofe who would allow of M. Le Clerc’s Conjec¬ 
ture, might confirm it from the Greeks having called 
the Hies which were faid to be inhabited by the Gor - 
gens^ by the Name of Gorgates y or rather Gorgades , in 
Alluflon to the Velocity of thofe Mares, as is very well 
obferved by Ofman in his Didiionary (1), and by Ifaac 
Vcffnis upon Pomponitis Mela (h). 

Olous Rudheck , one of thofe who have wrote the 
moft learnedly upon the Fable of the Gorgo?is, reckons 
they were Princelfes of great Wifdom and Valour, 
who governed their Dominions with excellent Order, 
and that tiiey were polfeffed of thofe Talents in the 
higheft Degree which are conducive to the good Ma¬ 
nagement of a Kingdom, Talents which he reduces 
to three ; Prudence, Strength, and Forefight. Thefe 

are the excellent Qualities pofleffed by the Gorgons 
which die Poets had in their Eye, when they faid in 
their figurative Stile, they had but one Eye, one 
Tooth, and one Horn ; fince by the Eye they have 
marked cut their Prudence; by the Tooth their 
Strength and Courage ; and by the Horn the Care 
they had to procure Plenty in their Dominions by 
Commerce. One of their Ships was called the Horn , 
becaufe it carried upon its Prow this Symbol of Plen¬ 
ty* 

(a) See Pcmpcnius Mela, who relates this Fad, c. 3. 

(1) On the Word Gcrgadss. 

(b) Yuyadks. fic did.r a fernidtate faminarnm quas Plimits 

Gorgades, id eji, fernices r ~:cat> Jicut Grad (ita tianjigia 

recast. 
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ty, and another the Dragon. From this Conjechire 
the Author draws the Explanation of two myfterious 
Circumftances that enter into the Fable of Medufa\ 
and which have not been hitherto mentioned. The 
Hrft, that Medufa' s Horn was faid to have grown out 
of a Dragon, all covered with Gold and Gems, be- 
caufe the Ship called the Dragon had once returned 
loaded with Gold and precious Stones. The fecond 
bore, that Meduffs Horn was full of Poifon, and that 
it poifoned thofe who approached it; whereby we are 
given to underftand the Strength of Medufa' s Fleet, 
which no Body durft attack. This Explanation is 
fortified in the Suedijb Author, by the very Etymolo¬ 
gies of the Names of the three Gorgons , lince Stheno 
implies Strength ; Euryale, Admiral ; and Medufa , Care 
of the State : Names which doubtlefs were given them 
from a Regard to their Qualities and Functions. 

Thefe Conjectures appear happy; but that Author 
takes off from their Value, by endeavouring to ac¬ 
commodate them to his Chimera•, I mean, when he 
would prove that the Gorgons dwelt in the North, up¬ 
on the Coafts of the Baltick Ocean, where he pre¬ 
tends to find Veftiges of almoft all the Greek Fa¬ 
bles (a). ’Tis true, in order to confirm his Conjec¬ 
ture concerning the Refidence of the Gorgons , he has 
Recourfe to the Authority of Diodorus Siculus, who 
fays the Gorgons were often at War with the Amazons, 
who are known to have inhabited Scythia ; but he 
ought not to have difiembled that this Hiftorian po- 
litively aflerts, that both the Gorgons and the Ama¬ 
zons, whom he fpeaks of in that Paflage, dwelt in 
Libya. 

In fine, M. Fourmont is of Opinion, that in order 
to underftand this Fable, we muft have Recourie to 
the oriental Languages, as Bochart, M. Le Clerc, and 
fome others had thought before him; but we ought 
to do him the Juftice to own, that without treading 
in their Steps, he chalks out a new Path to himfelf 
Greece, fays he, having been partly peopled by Colo¬ 
nies 


(a) See the third Vol. of his dthnt. intitied Manheim. 
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nies that came thither from Egypt and Phoenicia, 5 tis 
natural to fuppofe lhe derived moft of her Traditions 
from the Eaft: Thus ro attempt to explain the Greek 
Fables, without the Affiftance of the Languages 
whence thofe Traditions came, would be fruitlefs Pre- 
fumption, fince in fad thefe are the Languages 
wherein they had either been firfl: broached,or written, 
or expreffed. 

This Fable, according, to him (1), is reducible to 
five Articles. 1. Pborcys , a Sea-God, who had to 
Wife Ceto. 2. His five Daughters; two of whom* 
namely Pephredo and Enyo, had the Appellation of 
Grata, , Greeks ; the other three named Gorgons , are 
■Stbeno , Euryale, , and Medufa. 3. Thefe Gorgons have 
among all the three only one Tooth* one Horn, and 
one Eye. 4. From Medufa's Blood fprung a Man* 
namely, Cbryfaor the Forger , and a Horfe, which is 
Pegafus . 5. The Horfe carried into Greece , is jfub- 
fervient only to Perfeus and Bellcrophon . To thefe 
Hints the Author fubjoins, that in the Hebrew and 
Phoenician Languages, the Words Ben, Benei, Bar , 
Banot, lignify equally the Pofieflion and the Offspring; 
thus the Ships of a Prince were called his Sons, and 
the Galleys his Daughters. In all Ages, continues 
he. Ships had Names, the Prijlis , the Centaur , the 
Whale , &c. and 5 tis no Wonder that they were taken 
for Monfters, and had the Names of Monfters given 
them. The Americans looked upon the firfl: Spanijh 
Ships as fuch. Therefore, concludes the Author, 
the five Daughters of Phorcys were nothing elfe but 

the five Ships whereof his fmall Fleet confifted. Fur¬ 
ther, lays he, the five Names now mentioned, and, 
which we find in Hejiod (2), are Phoenician . Enyo fig- 
cifies a Ship of Burden, Navis oneraria ; Pephredo , 
and by Tranlpofition Perphedo , Navis aquaria , for 
carrying fweet Water; Stbeino , a VelTel with Oars, 
or a Galley; Euryale , Nervis traiifitoria , a Shallop 5 
Medufa , an imperial Ship, Navis imperatoria, the 
Word Sephinale , a Ship, , being underftood. Of thefe 

five 


{1) Mem. de 1 * Acad. Tom. 7. p. 120- (e) Theog. 
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five VefTels two were called Greeks, becaufe they had 
been carried off from one of the Ports of Greece ; 
the other three were at firft named Kupo?. Now Kopog 
or Kgpo?, is the firft and the moft anticnt Lie of the 
Pbeacians , fince called Corcyra , whence Perfeits carried 
them off into Greece. In the Odyfley, Minerva fhews 
Ulyjjes Ithaca his Country, and among other Things, 
the Port of the old maritime Prince Phonys : Here 
then we have the Father of the Gorgons , PhorcysYCmg 
of Ithaca , who is Mafter of five Ships, two of them 
taken from the Greeks , and three from Caros , who 
are the three Gorgons fent out from that Ifland to 
trade in Africa , and upon the Coafls of the Ocean, 
where they trafficked in Gold, Elephants Teeth, the 
Horns of divers Animals, the Hyenas and Fifties 
Eyes, and other precious Stones. This Commence 
was known in the Time of Perfeits , according to Pli¬ 
ny , Ptolomy , Pomponius Mela, Paufanias and Hefiod . 
Now if it be well confidered that the fame Country 
bears the Name at this Day of the Gold-coaft, the 
Ivory-coaft; that Animal’s Horns are one of the chief 
Branches of that Trade ; that the Eyes of fome Fifti¬ 
es, and of fome Animals are reckoned by Pliny (1) 
in the Number of precious Stones ; that it is there 
alfo the Potaffe is found, a kind of Buffalo, of which 
they made their Pegafus : If thefe Things, fays M. 
Fourmond , be confidered, the whole Secret will be 
cleared up. In a Word, Perfeus carried off three 
Ships of Phorcys, loaded with Gold, Elephants Teeth, 
and fome precious Stones: Here is the whole Myfte- 
ry laid open. But the Reader ffiould have Recourfe 
to the Work itfelf of this Author, which I have a- 
briged as much as poffible. 

Such are the Explanations which the Mythologifts 
and Hiftorians have given of the Fable of the Gor¬ 
gons: The Misfortune is, that what they fay of it is 
big with Contradiftions: For under what various 
Forms have they reprefen ted thefe fame Gorgons? They 
have made of them Heroins, wild and ferocious Ani- 

- Vol. III. G g mals, 

(1) Lib. 30. 
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mals, induftrious and thrifty young Women, Prodi¬ 
gies of Beauty, Monfters of Uglinefs, lewd Courte¬ 
zans, and laftly Mares (i). They vary no lefs as to 
the Place of their Abode; fome place them in Lilya, 
others in the Orkney Iflands, and that without know¬ 
ing well where thefe fame Iflands lay. Some make 
our Heroe go as far as the Ocean, at a Time when 
that Sea was hardly known, and in which few durft 
venture themfelves. Others mount him upon Pega - 
fas, whom Hefiod makes to have winged his Way to 
Heaven from the Moment of his Birth, and with 
this Equipage they make him fly through the Air o- 
ver a great Part of dfrica. In fine, they have made 
a Horfeman of a Sailor, and inftead of a Ship give 
him a Horfe for a maritime Expedition. 

For my Part, I am of Opinion, in the firft Place, 
that the Refidence of the Gorgons was not fo remote 
from Greece as is commonly thought. In proof where¬ 
of it muft needs be allowed, i. That in the Time of 
Perfeits Navigation was not greatly improved in 
Greece •, that it. was difficult to undertake long Voy¬ 
ages ; and, in fliort, that the Ocean was reckoned 
inacceffible. Even Hercules> 

Greece , and who lived not long after Perfeus , bound¬ 
ed his Conquefts by the weftern Extremities of 
the Mediterranean, where he erefted thofe famous Pil¬ 
lars, which intimate that he was able to go no far¬ 
ther, Ne plus ultra. 

2. We recede but little either from Tradition, or 
from the Opinion of the bed Authors, in faying thav 
the Gorgons dwelt in that Part of Libya , which was 
afterwards called Cyremicum . Palephatus , who might 
have learned it from Authors which are npt now fob- 
fifting, afferts, that Phorcys their Father was a Gyreni- 
an 5 and tho’ Homer mentions the Port he had at Itha- 

^ i 

ca, that Prince very probably might have conquered 
that Bland, which is not far from the Coaft qf Jfru 
ca, where he refided. 

3. We may eafily believe that this Prince would 

ewple.y 


the greateft Heroe of 


(i) See the Abie Malfieu, 
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employ his Fleet in carrying on an advantageous Trade, 
and that PolydeEles, King of Ssriphns , either to get 
rid of Perfeus, whofe Mother he was in love with, or 
to enrich himfelf with the Spoils of the Libyan Prince, 
engaged this young Heroe to undertake an Expedition 
which promifed him a great Deal of Gain, and 
gave him fome Ships to go and play the Pirate upon 
the Coafts of Africa. 

Per fetus Voyage was not therefore fo difficult as is 
imagined : He fet out from the Ifle of Seripbus for 
the Coafts of Libya, where having found the Fleet of 
Phonys, he made himfelf Matter of fome of his 
Ships, and a Part of his Riches. That thefe Ships 
bore the Names of Medufa, Stheno , and Etiryale, is 
no ways improbable. Ships have always had Names. 
The Refolucion of one Fable is often a Key to others. 
Thefe Ships were loaded, as M. Fourmond has very 
well obferved, with Elephants Teeth, with Horns of 
Fifhes, and with Hyenas Eyes, which Phorcys bar¬ 
tered for other Goods: Here is the Myftery of that 
Tooth, that Horn and Eye which the G or gens bor¬ 
rowed by Turns 5 that is to fay, the Ships, when ar¬ 
rived in the Port, took each of them Goods proper 
for the Place to which they were bound. 

The other Fi&ions that accompany this Hiftory 
will explain themfelves, 3 Tis evident, in the firft 
Place, that Per fetish Expedition was a Sea-voyage, 
and that thofe are mittaken who have taken this Prince 
for a Horfeman who had broke Pegafns . Thus the 
Conjectures of Bochart , and of M. k Clerc , which we 
have quoted above, fhould go for nothing. To go 
from the Ifiand of Seripbus to the Coafts of Libya , re¬ 
quired Ships, not a Horfe, and Pegafns himfelf was a 
Ship with Sails which Pcrfeus carried into Greece, af¬ 
ter having made ufe of it to refeue Andromeda, as 
(hall be laid afterwards. Pindar , who is the firft that 
laid Pcrfeus rode upon Pegafns , and flew acrofs the 
vaft Expanfion of the Air, is to be reckoned a very 
modern Author, in Comparifon of the Antiquity of 

this Fable j and Ovid, who has copied him, is ftill 

G g 2 more 
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more fo. Further, we may fuppofe, with a great 

deal of Probability, that under this allegorical Eiftion 

both of them intended the Defcription of a good Ship 
under Sail, which cuts the Waves with vaft Rapidity; 
Volaticus dicilur , quod narcibus benefit. Thus Virgil ele¬ 
gantly gives the Epithet of Wings to a Ship, RmU 
gio alarum. If Hejiod , and after him the other Poets, 
fay that Pegafus fprung from the Blood of Medufa , the 
Reafon is, that Perfcus did not carry off the Ship 
which went by that Name, till after a lharp Engage¬ 
ment, wherein much Blood was fhed. Pegafus was in 
a Manner the Offspring of that Gorgon , becaufe he 
belonged to her Father Phorcys’s Fleet. When Hy - 
ginus adds (i) that Neptune was his Father, the obvi¬ 
ous Meaning is, that fo fine a Ship was confidered as 
the Work of the God of the Sea. If Paufanias fays 
that Pegafus was broke by Minerva, we may fuppofe 
he would have us thereby to underhand that Perfeus 
found Occafion for a good Share of Prudence to ma¬ 
nage to Advantage a Ship with Sails, the life where¬ 
of was then unknown to him; for Dedalus , who was 
the firft in Greece that made ufe of fuch Ships, was not 
yet bom. To conclude •, if according to Ovid, Per - 

fens mounted Pegafus for his Mauritanian Expedition, 
we need not be told that it was meant of a Ship, not 
a Horfe: For no Body fets out from an Bland, nor 
travels acrofs the Seas on Horfeback. 

But it will be fold, Hcfiod relates that fo foon as Pe¬ 
gafus was born, he left the Earth, and flew away to 
the Manficns of the Gods. I anfwer firft, tho 5 it 
were not poluble to explain all the Circumftances of a 
Fable fo complicated, and at the fame Time fo ob- 
feure, that M. le Clerc has been forced to own one 

would need Ariadne's Clew to get out of fuch a Laby¬ 
rinth, yet the Explications given of other Circum¬ 
ftances, would have never the lefs Probability; but 
this fame may be reduced to a plaufible Meaning, by 
faying that Perfeus , upon his Return into Greece , as an 
Acknowledgment to the Gods for his happy Voyage, 

confe- 

(0 CcsI. Post. Afiron. 1. z. c, 
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confecrated the Prow of the Ship Pegafus in Jupiter's 
Temple, according to the Cuftom immemorial of 
lodging thofe Sorts of Offerings in Temples. And if 
this Temple flood upon Mou nt Olympus, which was 
accounted Heaven, and the Manfion of the immortal 
Gods, nothing more would be wanting as to this Cir- 
cumftance. As for the Poets that are later than Plefiod, 
who make Pegafus to have taken Flight upon Mount 
parnajfus, where with a Blow of his Foot he made the 
Fountain Hipporrcue to fpring up, and which be¬ 
came fo famous afterwards for the Seat of Apollo and 
the Mufes, we may reckon that Pcrfcus confecrated like- 
wile in the Temple of Apollo i which was upon that 
Mountain, fome other Part of his Ship. 

The Affurance with which I undertake to explain 
all thefe Fiftions, will juftify the Reader to afle mean 
Account of others; and as to fome of them, I fhall 
endeavour to iatisfy him. Why does Ovid alledge 
that from the Blood of Medufz’s Head fprung Coral ? 

I anfwer it is becaufe Perfeus found thereof in the 
Seas to which he voyaged, and that it was his Victo¬ 
ry enabled him to fifh for that Commodity, and to 
trade therein with Eafe. But how is the fame Poet 
to be underftood, when he fays the Monfters and Ser¬ 
pents of Africa fprung from the Drops of Blood that 
trickled from Medufa's Head ? That is to fay, Perfe¬ 
us found and carried off Ships which bore the ftrange 
Names of fome Monfters, or of fome Serpents. If 
Befiod fays that Phcrcys had five Daughters, whereof 
two came into the World with grey Hairs, and were 
therefore denominated Gtai<e (a), and that the other 
three, whom he calls Gorgons , refided beyond the 0 - 
cean, it is becaufe that Prince’s Fleet confifted of five 
Ships; the two firft, as being older, went to no great 
Diltance from* the Port •, the other three were deftined 
to long Voyages. Li fine, as to Chryfaor , who, to¬ 
gether with Pegafus , iffued from the Blood of Mcdufa , 
holding a golden Sword in his Hand, as we read in 
the fame Poet, I heartily embrace the Explanation 

G g 3 thereof 

(a) See M. h Clcrcs Notes upon this Paffoge. 


\ 
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thereof given by M. Fourmond, who reckons him fome 
ingenious Artift who wrought in Gold and Ivory; 
which is fufficiently intimated by the golden Sword, 
whence he had the Name of Chryfaor , which fignifies 

one who works in Metals. Bhorcys employed him to. 
work the Elephant’s Teeth, and the Horns of the 
other Animals which his Ships brought home. Might. 
I be allowed to offer a Conjecture as to the golden 
Sword with which Chryfaor came into the World, I 
would fay he had appeared with that Sword for the 
firft Time at the Court of Bhorcys . If the fame Poet 
fays Chryfaor married the beautiful Callirhoe die Daugh¬ 
ter of the Ocean, by whom he had Geryon ; the Mean-, 
ir.g is, that Pborc/s, to engage fo great an Artift 
to continue in his Dominions, had procured him a 
confiderable Match: For, in fiiort, we muft explain 
thefe Ficdcns by the Rules of common Senfe, and 
fiippofe Men afted then as we would now do in a pa¬ 
rallel Cafe. 

In fine, what fhall we fay as to that pretended Qua¬ 
lity in the Head of Mcdufa to turn into Stones all 
thole who looked upon it ? I might anfwer firft, That 
this is a moral fable, whereby we are to under- 
ftand the Aftonifnment thofe were feized with who 


faw Pcrfe:is return Victorious from fo dangerous an 
Expedition. And indeed die Effedt of violent Sur¬ 
prize is to make us quite immoveable. But Palepha- 
h:s fi), befides this Moral, informs us.of a Circum- 
ftance that may ferve for a Key to this.Fable. The 
Inhabitants of Scripbus , fays he, feeing. Perfeus arrive 
with Mtdnfa *s Head upon the Prow of his Ship, de¬ 
ferred the Hand; and that Heroe having entred into 
it, and finding there nothing but Rocks and Stones, 
propagated the Fable of the Transformation of thofe 
Handers. Bochart after Eufiathm , has come nearer 
the Mark than Pdepharus , in making, itto have no 
other Foundation but the Etymology of the Word 


Sor&hus. the Name of the Wand, which imports Sto¬ 
il* * and which Fad an therefore calls not an Ifland, 

but 


^1; ivCuliS IfXrcd, 
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but a Rock, Saxrn Seriphum. And as to the addi¬ 
tional Circumftance of Perfeus’s putting Polydedies to 
Death, to avenge the Wrong done to his Mother, 
whom probably he had compelled to marry him, 
whatever Reludance file had to the Match, and of his 
difmifiing or deltroying moft of his Courtiers, it will 
be eafily granted that this Event might have been de- 
fcribed as a real Transformation. 

When Ovid fays Mediifa? s Head had alfo petrified 
fome Plants of Coral under which Perfeus had con¬ 
cealed it, before he undertook the Refcue of Andro¬ 
meda, and that it had turned them into a red Hue * 
This is a Circumftance of a phyfical Nature, which 
is eafily explained, when we are told that Coral is a 
foft Plant in the Sea, which hardens in the Air, and 
acquires thofe Colours with which it appears. 

After the Conqueft which we have related, this 
Heroe, fays Ovid , parted through Mauritania, where 
the famous Atlas reigned. That Prince, warned by 
an Oracle to be on his Guard againft a Son of Jupiter , 
denied him the common Rights of Hofpitality ; up¬ 
on which, Perfeus producing the Medufa’s Head, turn¬ 
ed him into a Stone; that is, flew him in the Moun¬ 
tains which bear his Name, and carried off the golden 
Apples from the Gardens of the Hefperides, which was 
kept by a Dragon given them by Juno. 

Several Authors have fet themfelves to work in 
examining where the Gardens of the Hefperides lay, 
and every one prefumes he has found out their true 

Situation. Rudbeck fancies they were near the Baltic 

Ocean. Others have placed them in the Heart of 
Africa, and beyond the Cape Verd Iflands. Salmaftus 
was of Opinion that they were near the Straits of Gi¬ 
braltar. But ’tis more probable that they lay in that 
Part of Africa, which is called Mauritania fingitana, 
between the Ocean and the Extremity of Mount At¬ 
las, which is at prefent the Kingdom of Morocco: 
This is the Opinion moft conformable to the Autho¬ 
rity of the Antients, and the Beauties of the Country 
are a Confirmation of this Conjecture; the veiy Name 

G g 4 of 
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of Hefperides , which is given to thefe Gardens, is an 
Indication that they were near the Place where the 
Sun was believed to go every Evening to Bed, as has 
been already laid elfewhere. Hefiod , in the Defcrip- 
tion he gives of thefe Gardens, leaves no Room to 
doubt of this Conjecture. Atlas , fays that antient 
Poet (1), props the Skies at the Extremities of the 
Earth, near the Country of the Hefperides. 

Again, if it be alked why the Poets make thefe. 
Gardens to have been kept by a Dragon, I anfwer with 
Sclinusy it is becaufe the Sea in that Extremity of Africa 
makes various Turnings and Windings in the Land, 
whereof the Inequality of the Coafts are an ample 
Teftimony (a). As to the golden Apples, they were 
either Oranges and Citrons, wherewith the Country 
abounds, or according to fome Antients, Sheep wliofe 
Fleece was exceedingly rich (2). But ’tis needlefs to 
dwell longer in examining into a Circumftance which 
is rather the Refult of poetical Fancy, than of an 
exa& Defcription of diat Part of Africa , which they 
knew only from the Relation of Hanno , wherewith 
they have intermixed fo many Fables ; which indu¬ 
ced Pliny to call Mount Atlas ^ Montem Fabulojiffi- 
mum (b). 

The Poets, who have traced the Hiftory of thisHe- 
roe, tell us that after the Adventure of Atlas , he 
penetrated as far as Ethiopia , where he refcued Andro¬ 
meda the Daughter of Cepheus and Coffiopeia, , from 
die Monfter to which fhe was expofed, married her, 
and brought her with him into Greece. This Piece of 
Hiftory, (for ’tis true that Perfeus married Andromeda , 
and had feveral Children by her) is intermixed with 

Fidions, 


(1) Theog. V. 517. 

(a) I explain this Particular of the Hiftory of Perfeus , only 
becaufe it is in Ovid; for I am perfuaded, as I have already faid, 
that this Heroe never travelled fo far from Greece. 

(2] See the Hiftory of Hercules. 

(b) Fluduojb meat * eefluarium e mcri fertur , adeo fir.uojis latcri - 
bus tortufum % ut procul videntious lapfus angueos fraBa vortigine 
mer.tialur, idque, quod hortos appelUvere, circumdat; wide pomorum 
eujhdem interpretantes, ftruxerunt tier ad mtndapum fabulandi. 
Selin, c. 24. 
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Fiftions, which muff be related before we reduce them 


to exaft Truth. 

Ovid , who has defcribed this Fable at very great 
Length (i), fays Caffiopeia, the Mother of Andromeda , 
having offered to compare her Beauty to that of the 
Nereids, incenfed them; and that the Effefts of their 
Difpleafure having been felt in the Country, they 
were obliged to confult the Oracle of Ammon, who 
made Anfwer, that to appeafe thofe GoddelTes Andro¬ 
meda muff be expofed to a Sea-monfter: The Poet 
confiders this Oracle as unjuft (0). 

And indeed he had Reafon j for why inflift fuch a 
cruel Punilhment upon the Daughter for the Vanity 
of the Mother ? In the mean Time, the young Prin- 
cefs, adds the fame Poet, was expofed upon a Rock, 
and the Monfter that came out of the Sea was ready 
to devour her, when Perfeus, mounted upon Pegafus, 
perceived her from the Air, came to her Relief, flew 
the Monfter, broke Andromeda's Chains, and returned 
her to her Parents Witneffes of this Spectacle. As 
lhe was to be the Prize of him who fhould fave her, 
Perfeus got her to Wife: But while the Nuptials were 
celebrating, Phineus, the Nephew of Caffiopeia , to 
whom Andromeda had been promifed, entred the ban¬ 
queting Hail with a Band of armed Men, and began 
a very bloody Fight, which undoubtedly had proved 
fatal to Perfeus overpowered by Numbers, had it not 
been for his having Recourfe to Medufa’s Head, the 
Sight whereof petrified Phineus and his Affociates. 

’Tis eafy to fee that Ovid grounds this Narration 
of his upon Hiffory ■, but that he borrows the Help 
of Fiction by way of Ornament to it. Gerard 
Vcffius (2), who attempted to trace out the myfferious 
Meaning, fay Andromeda had been promifed to an in- 
folent inhuman Pirate, who by his Incurfions infefted 
the Ccafts of Ethiopia, on Condition that he would 
give no Moleftation to Commerce; Perfeus t who ar¬ 
rived 


(1) Met. I 4. 

fa) - - -* viaterna fn-Jcrc lingua 

Androviedam fane:, injujlus jujjerat Ammon. 

(2) Ds Orig. & Progr, Idol* 1 . i« 
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rived at that Time at Cepbeus*s Court with his fmall 
Fleet, gave Chace to the.Pirate* flew him, and 
married Andromeda . Perhaps in the Epithalamiums 
that were compofed upon Gccafion of his Marriage* 
the Pirate was rcprefented as a Monfter from whom 
Andromeda had been delivered by die Valour of Per - 
feus. 

There are Mythologifts of Opinion, that what gave 
Rile to the Fiftion, is, that the Ship with which the 
Pirate* now* mentioned, ravaged the Coafts of Ethio¬ 
pia, was called the Whale, and bore the Reprefenta- 
tion of that Fifh upon the Prow. This Opinion 
wants not Probability: This Ship might be called 

the Whale , as that of Per Jens himfelf was named the 
Pegafus. 

I am perfuaded however, that we are not to feek 
for the Ethiopia which Ovid fpeaks of in the Extre¬ 
mity of Africa, Perfeus never having penetrated thi¬ 
ther. That Prince, after he left the Ifland Seriphtis, 
came to. the Coafts of Libya, which are at no great 
Diftance from it, and from thence to the Country 
where the Father of Andromeda reigned. 5 Tis beyond 
Doubt that the Antients knew two Ethiopians \ that 
which lies to the South of Egypt , and another which 
they took to lie in Afia this laft is the Ethiopia in 
queftion in the Hiftory of Andromeda. Its Bounds 
are not determined by Authors, but nothing hinders 
us -from believing that one of its Extremities is upon 
the -Coafts of Afia \ and as I have very good Rea- 
fbft for faying that the Adventure now in debate 
happened in the Confines of Joppa, now Japba , up¬ 
on the Coafts of Phoenicia , or rather Pal eft hie, there 
we are - to look for the Ethiopia referred to by Ovid, 
and make it the Scene of this Event, cr elfe grant 
tiiis Poet to have been miftaken, in making Perfeus 
-tnverfe Ethiopia. 

From-the Libyan Coafts, where he then was, it was 
eafy for him to go to thofe of Palcfiine; and he 
might have got fome Information of the Oracle of 
Ammon, which had ordered a young Princefs to be 

expofed 
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expofed to a Monfter,by whom - fhe was to be devoured; 
a Suppofition the more probable, that this Oracle was in 
Libya where he then was. The Love of Glory ani¬ 
mated him to the Adventure, and he fet Sail from 
that Coaft of Joppa. ’Tis to little Purpofe to enquire 
whether it was indeed a Monfter that ravaged the 
Country, or fome of Cepbeus* s Enemies. All we 
need to know is, that the young Princefs was to be the 
Prize of him who fhould refcue her: My chief Bu- 
finefs is to prove that the Coaft of Phoenicia. , and not 
Ethiopia, , was the Theatre on which this Scene was 
afted. 

In proof of which, I have in the firft Place the 

Authority of Jofephus (i), who fays this Adventure 
was thought to have happened near the City Jop¬ 
pa , where was ftill to be feen upon a Rock the Marks 
of the Chains with which the lovely Andromeda had 
been bound. ’Tis true this Hiftorian adds, thatthofe 
Marks had perhaps been engraved thereon to-.give 
Credibility to the Faft; but it will ftill be true that 
this was an antient Tradition of Joppa. Strabo 
(2) fays the fame in two Places of his Geography, and 
this Author, fpeaking of Ethiopia , afierts that there 
were not wanting Authors who placed it upon the 
Coafts of Phoenicia , adding, it was near the City now 
named, that the Adventure of Andromeda happened, 
according to the fame Authors, who did not ad¬ 
vance this Opinion concerning Ethiopia' from Igno¬ 
rance of Geography, but only on Occafion of the Fa¬ 
ble now in queftion. 

What we read in Pliny (3), is a further Proof that 
this Tradition of Joppa was not without Foundation. 
“ Scaurus , fays he, brought from Joppa to Rome, 
“ during his Edilefhip, the Bones of the Monfter 
u that was to have devoured Andromeda” Bella# 
aii dicebatur expofita fuijfe Andromeda , ojja Roma apporta- 
ta, ex oppido Jndaa Joppc , ojiendit inter reliqua miracula ., 
in Aid. iitate fua M. Scaurus, longitudine pedum 40, altitu¬ 
de, e col arum Indicos Elephantos excedente, Jpina crajfitu - 

dine 

(1) De Bell. Jud. 1 . 5. {2) L. i. & 1 . 16. (3) L 9. c. 5.. 
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dine fefqutpedali. Soliniis his Copyift fays the fame* 

differing from him only in the Thicknefs of the Skin 
of the Backbone, which he makes but Half a Foot, 
inftead of a Foot and a Half. Pomponius Mela (a) 
fays fomething frill more particular. 44 Joppa, fays 
* c he, is a City thought to have been built before the 
<c Deluge : The Inhabitants alfert that Cepheus reign- 
€C ed there, relying on what is {till to be feen upon 
<c antient Altars, namely, the Name and Title of 
<c that Prince, and of his Brother Phineus. As for 
<c the Fable, fo much celebrated by the Poets, of the 
<c Refcue of Andromeda by Perfeus , they have for 
14 Proof of this the Bones of the Monfter that was 
<e going to devour her, which they {hew with a great 
cc deal of Oftentation (b).” 

Paufanias (i) delivers the fame Tradition, when 
{peaking of the different Colours of Water, he fays 
near to Joppa was a Fountain, whofe Water was red 
like Blood 5 and that the People of the Place gave out, 
that Perfeus being ftained with Blood in killing the 

Sea-monfter to which Cepheus's Daughter had been ex- 
pofed, bathed himfelf in that Fountain, and thereby 
gave that red Tin&ure to the Water. 

Here then, according to Jofephus and Strabo, we 
have the Marks of Andromeda's Chains upon a Rock 
near Joppa. According to Mela, the Bones of the 
Monfter are preferved in that City; thefe fame Bones 
tranfported to Rome , according to Pliny, under the 
Edilefhip of Scaurus, and the Dimenfions of thefe 
Bones, and that of the Thicknefs of the Monfter’s 
Skin, according to the fame Author and his Copyift 
linus. Thus nothing hinders us from believing that un¬ 
der the Reign of Cepheus there appeared a Sea-monfter 

near 

(a) ivhla here recedes from the Opinion of other .Antietits, 
who made Phineus the Nephew of Cnfftopeia Cepheus’> Wife. 

(b) Eft Jvppt art€ Diluvium, ut ferunt, condita , ubi Cephea 
regnajfe eof.gno accoles affirmant, quod tiiulum ejus, fratrifque Phinci t 
veteres quadam ara cum religiwe plurima relincni. J Quin etiam ret 
edebritaie carminibus iff fabulis jervaiaque a Perfeo Andromeda, 
clarum veftidum, Bellua Marina ojfa immania ofteniant . 

(1) In Meff. c. 25. 
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near the Coafts of Joppa, which overfet the Barges, 
and was an Interruption to Trade; and that the Ora¬ 
cle being confulted, gave a Refponfe that Andromeda 
muft be expofed to it. .This is not the firft Time that 
Oracles have enjoined fuch Kind of Vi&ims: What 
will not Superftition do! As to the Exiftence of the 
Monfter, befides that antient Hiftory is full of fuch 
Prodigies, the Adventure of Jonas is a Proof that 
there were upon that Coaft Fiflies of a monftrous Na¬ 
ture both for Bulk and Voracity; for we may pre- 
ferve all due Faith for the facred Hiftory, without 
multiplying Miracles to no Purpofe; nor need we 
imagine the Filh that fwallowed up the Prophet came 
from fome remote Country, thcf we acknowledge in 
tjiis Event the Punilhment which God inflidted upon 
his Difobedience. 

■ 

5 Tis therefore upon the Coafts of Phoenicia, or to 
fpeak more accurately, upon thofe of Palejline,, that 
the Adventure of Perfeus and Andromeda happened; 
and tho’ the Reafons now offered Ihould make but lit¬ 
tle Impreflion, yet I have another Argument which 
has not hitherto been ufed, and that ferves very much 
to evince it. This Argument I take from the De- 
fcription which Ovid gives of the Skirmifli between 
Phineus and Perfeus his Rival. The Poet names feve- 
ral Perfonages, which it will not be eafy to find in the 
Place which has been taken for the Scene of this Ad¬ 
venture ; but who, being in the Neighbourhood of 
the Syriaq Coafts, were very likely to take up Arms 
in behalf of Phineus. The firft whom Perfeus put to 
Death in this Scuffle is the young Athis, whom the 
Nymph Limnias had brought forth in a Cave near the 
River Ganges, or rather in a City of Syria, which 
Ptolomy calls *Av/j, and which was the patronymic 
Name of that Youth. He who avenges this Death 
is called by the Poet Lycabas, a Native of Affyria, Af¬ 
firms Lycabas, the neighbouring Country to Palejline . 
v Ovid names Phorbas next, of the City of Syenna in 
?he higher Egypt, and the Libyan Amphimedon : Then 
.'Polyniedon, who was defcendfcd from Semiram 1 s the 
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Queen of the AJJyrians ; and Halcioneus , to whom he 
gives the Epithet of BaSrius , or, as it is in fome Ma- 
imfcripts, Bare&us^ who came from Barce, a City of 
Cyrenais ; Celadon, , a Native of Monies in the lower 
Egypt, or rather of the City of Myndes in Syria ; for 
there are Manufcripts in which we read Myndefius Ce-* 
laden, inftead of Mendefius 5 A/lrius , whofe Mother 
was of Paleftine itfelf, Mat re PaUJlina 5 Molpheus , to 
whom he gives the Epithet of Chaonius, that is, who 
derived his Original from the Cbaonians , a neighbour¬ 
ing People to Arabia , according to Pliny (1); Elbe - 
mon , a Nabatbaan or Arabian ; Nikus, who pretended 
to be the Son of the Nile ; H$ui fe gentium feptemplice 
Nilo ementitus erat $ that is to fay , who was born in 
Egypt, or on the Confines of that River ; laftly Afiyages , 
whofe Name is evidently AJJyrian . 

By this Detail we fee, that all thefe Captains, or, 
if you will, all thefe Soldiers of Phineus's Army, 
came from Countries not far from the Place which I 
make to have been the Scene of this Adventure; 
which proves that it was near to Joppa the Battle was 

fought between Per feus and Pbineus . That Country 
had Commerce at that Time with Greece , which had 
received feveral Colonies from thence; and it was ea- 
fy for Perfeus to go thither-upon his Departure from 
Libya. 

The Refult therefore of all that has been now faid, 
is, that Perfeus is not to be reckoned a Horfe- 
man, who performed fo many glorious Exploits 
on the Horfe Pegafus , but a Commodore, who per¬ 
formed fome Expeditions; firft in Ships with Oars, 
which he had brought from Ssriphus, then in Ships 
with Sails which he feized upon the Coafts of Libya , 

Our Heroe, after this Expedition, carried his Spoufe 
to Seriphus , where having put Polydeftes to Death, he 
went with her and his Mother into Greece , where he 
flew PratuSy who, not content with his own Inherit 
tance, which was the City of Jyrinthia, Mydea, and 

$11 the Coaft of Argolis , had dethroned Acrifuts. Per - 


( 1 } Lib, 6. c. 
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feus re-eftablilhed his Grandfather in his Dominions * 
but as he was endeavouring- to fliew his Dexterity in 
playing at the Coit, he unfortunately flew him: In 
the following Manner is this Event related by Paufah 
mas (i). 

Acrifms having learned that Perfeus was not! far 
from Argos, and knowing the Reputation he had ac¬ 
quired by many fignal Exploits, was impatiently de- 
firous to fee this Prince, and for that End : repaired' 1 to 
Larijja upon the River Peneus . Perfeus , on his Side, 
no lefs full of Impatience to embrace his Grandfather, 
and to ingratiate himfelf with him,, did not fail to 
come to Larijjd . There Perfeus was willing tafhefr 
his Addrefs; but as bad Luck would have it, having 
thrown his Coit with all his Force, it hit AcrifiaS fuch 
a fatal Blow that he died inftantly. Thus : the Pre- 
diftion formerly given him was accomplilhed, without 
his being able to evade it by all the Cruelty he had 
exercifed towards his Daughter and his Grandfon. 
Perfeus having repaired to Argo's, where he deeply re- 
greted the Parricide which he had thus accidentally 
committed, induced Megapentes, the Son of Prattis^ 
to exchange Kingdoms with him, and he built My-, 
cen<e , which became the Capital of his Dominions. 

I have fpoke of his SuccefTors in the Hiftory of 
the Kings of Argos , and here have nothing further to 
add on that Head: for as to the Tims when he 
lived, I fhall referve a Chapter for that by itfelf, after 
the Hiftory of Bellerophon f As our Heroe in his Life¬ 
time had been a Patron of Learning, and built an 
Academy on Mount Helicon ; and as he was farther 
diftinguifhed by his glorious Exploits, he was advan¬ 
ced to Heaven, in the Panegyricks made in his Ho- 
nour, and after his Death became a DemirGod. Of 
this Prince, and all his Wife’s Family, were alfo 
formed the Conftellations called Caffiopeia , Perfeus , 
and Andromeda: The very Monfter which he was faid 
to have killed, was placed in the Heavens, where it 
formed the Sign of the Whale, They intermixed 

the 


(i) In Corinth, 
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* * 

the Recital of his Aftions with all the Supernatural 
they could devife ; and as he made all thofe his Con- 
quefts and Expeditions with equal Conduft and For¬ 
tune, and with incredible Dilpatch, hence it was fa¬ 
bled that the Gods had lent him their Arms; Mercu¬ 
ry his Wings and winged Shoes, to denote the Cele¬ 
rity of his Voyages; Pluto his Helmet, a Symbol of 
his Prudence and Policy, which made him conceal 
all his Defigns in deep Secrecy; Pallas her Buckler, 
to fignify the good Fortune which always accompa¬ 
nied him. 

Paufanias lays (1) this Prince was worlhipped as a 
Heroe at Argos, and ftill more in the Ifle of Seriphns 
and at Athens , where he had a Temple, in which was 
an Altar confecrated to Difiys and Clymene, who were 
reckoned the Prefervers of this Heroe. This Difiys 

was the Brother of Poly defies, and it was he and his 
Wife Clymene that had the Care of his Education by 
the King’s Order, when he was driven by the Waves 
into the Bland of Seripbus . 

It will perhaps be alked what is the Foundation of 
the Fable which imports that the Daughters of Pr<e* 
, ius, whom we mentioned, imagined themfelves trans¬ 
formed to Heifers, and running through the Fields 
to hinder their being yoked in the Plough, made 
them to re-echo with their Lowings, as we learn from 
Virgil (a) ? ’Tis thought that they actually became 
delirious, and that their Madnefs confided in fancying 
themfelves Heifers; Melavapus , by whom they were 
cured, married one of them, and his Brother Biances 
the other; they were their Coufins, Pratus being their 
Unde by the Mother’s Side. Thefe two Brothers af¬ 
terwards had a Part of the Kingdom of Argos from 
Megapenthes their Father-in-law, as a Reward for this 
Piece of Service; and by this Means 7 * alaus , Adra- 
JiiiSj and Tydeus , his Son-in-law, came to have a Share 

VI 

(1) In Cerinth. c. 18. 

(a) Pra:tides imp!eruni falfis mugitihli agros ; 

At non tam iitrpes pecudutn tamen ulla fecuta eft 
Comuhiius, quamvis collo tlmuijfet aratrum, . fj 

Et frpe in Ig-vi quzjffet cornua fmte . Eel. 6. 
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in the Kingdom of Argos. .We ought not to omit 
that the Misfortune of thofe young Ladies was attri¬ 
buted to Juno's Vengeance, whom they had incenfed 
by comparing their Beauty to hers, which was a 
Crime the Gods by no Means pardoned ; but, fetting 
afide all Fi&ions, ’tis probable that this Madnefs was 
the Effeft of fome Diltemper where the Imagination 
was much affe&ed, as we fee in hypocondriac Peo¬ 
ple, who fancy they refemble feveral Sorts of Ani¬ 
mals. Accordingly Melampus employed in their Cure 
‘ black Hellebore^ fince called from his Name Melampodmu 
PaufaniasSzys (1) they were cured at Sicyon in the pub¬ 
lic Place, and that Pr<etus, their Father, built in that 

% 

Place a Temple dedicated to Per[mfion\ an Argument 
that Mclampus and his Brother contributed at leaft as 
much to the curing of thofe Virgins, as the Remedies 

which they gave them. 

According to Paufanias they alone were not feized 
with this Dillemper; that Author afcribcs it to other 
Women of Argos \ and this Madnefs of theirs confided 
in running up and down the Fields. 

We may fee at one Glance of the Eye Perfeus's Po- 
fterity in the following genealogical Tree. 

(1) In Corinth. 
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Perfeus , the Son of Danae 
and Jupiter , refeued An¬ 
dromeda the Daughter of 
Cepbcusy married her, and 
had by her fix Sons and 
one Daughter. 


*tbe POSTERITY of PERSEUS 

Alceus married f * , 

Hippomona the Daughter of '\ r d°- 


Meneceus , 

Mnejlo mat 
Lifys theDau 
ter of Pc lop 


£Anaxo , the Wife of Eledir yon. 


had |t 

psf | b y Neptune, 


Taphitis , who built f Ptcrelas, whom Nep- 
the City of c Taphus\ tune hisGrand-Father 
in Cephalonia , (^made immortal. 

Eledlryon married fNine Sons, befides 

his Niece AnaxoA Alcmcna, who after the Example of her Mother married 
by whom lie had £ Amphitryo her Uncle. 

i whom Hercules ferved, and in whom 

Dan eh ter of Pelops King 4 “ 1 7 0,tu Uy °\ Y 'f ™ K ' n f 

-s 1^1) dom or Mycena came into the Hands or the Pclo- 


nughtei 
of Eli by whom he had, 


pidec. 


I Idas , whofe Pofterity is not known. 

Pcrfcsy whom he left with Ccpheus his Father*in-Law, From him the Per 
ftans pretended to be defeended. 

Gorgophone , married Periercs one of Deucalion's Descendants, 
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CHAP. VI. 

% 

. I * 

*The Hiflory of Bellerophon. 

B E LLEROPH 0 jV* who, according to Homer (i)* 
was the Son of Glaucus , King of Ephyre , or of 
Corinth , and Grandfon of Sifyphus , had the Name of 
Hipponous ; but having flain his Brother* or fome 
confiderable Perfon in Corinth, whofeName, accord¬ 
ing to Authors, was Seller , he got the Name of Bel- 
lerophon , as much as to fay, the Murderer of Beller, 
and he was obliged to retire to Argos , where Bratus 
gave him a very kind Reception \ but Queen Stem - 
.to his Wife, or rather Antaa , as fhe is called in /A- 

mer who relates this Fable at full Length, falling in 
Love with him, and not able to make any Impreffion 
upon him, turned his Infenfibility to a Crime, and 
accufed him before her Hulband of having attempted 
to debauch her. “ Sir, fays Ihe (2), you muft re- 
. “ folve either to die yourfelf, or put Bellerophon to 
“ Death, who has been fo infolent as to offer Vio- 
u lence to me.” The Prince, furprized at this 
ftrange Piece of News, would have inftantly put him 
.to Death 5 but not daring to violate the facred Rights 
of Hofpitality, he contented himfelf with fending 
him to his Father-indaw Jobates , King of Syria , the 
. Father of Stcnobaa , defiring him in a Letter, where¬ 
of Bellerophon himfelf was the Bearer, to make away 
with him (a). Bellerophon fet out, continues Homer, 
under the Protection of the Gods, the Guardians of 
perfecuted Innocence, and happily arrived in W, 

H h a upoti 

(1) II. 1 .6. (2) Id. lb. . . 

(a) Euftathius alledges that thefe Letters were Tablets, which 
• inftead of Letters contained Hieroglyphics reprefenting to the King 
the Bearer’s Crime, and the Revenge he wanted to have taken 
'Upon hint: For this Reafon Homer calls them 
■ Be that as it will, it has' become a proverbial Way of fpeaking to 
Call thofe Belierophotj s Letters, which contain fome thing again it 
the Intereft of thofe who bear them: See Enxjmus in his ndagia. 

Such were the Letters of Uriah whom this Story pretty much re*, 
femblesi 
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upon the Banks of the Xantbus (a). Jobates received 

him with Joy, and regaled him for nine Days, and 
on each Day facrifked to the Gods a Bull, as an Ac¬ 
knowledgment for the happy Arrival of the young 
Prince. On the tenth Day he alked of him the Let¬ 
ters which the Kins his Son-in-law had wrote to him. 

* CD 

He deferred it fo many Days in Compliance with the 
Cuftcm of thofe Times •> greater Precipitancy would 
have befpoke indifcreet Curiofity, and been reckoned 
Unpolitenefs. 

Jdates had no fooner read Pratiifs Letters, than 
he ordered Be/lcropbcr /, with a View to have him de- 
ftroyed, to encounter a formidable Monfter called the 
Chimera. Here begin the Fables which are inter¬ 
woven with the Hiftory of this Prince ; let us fee 
what may have given Rife to them. 

The Chimera, according to Homer (i), was not of 
human but divine Extraction. She had the Head of 
a Lion, the Tail of a Dragon, and the Body of a 
Goat; and from her gaping Mouth fhe vomited Tor¬ 
rents of Fire and Flame. Hefiod, , who has alfo given 
aDefcription of this Monger (2), adds, that it was the 
Offspring of ' Typbon and Echidna , and had the three 
Heads of the Animals now named : Lucretius , Vir¬ 
gil ^ Ovid , and the other Poets have followed Hefiod 
and Homer (b). It will not, I prefume, be expe&ed 

that 

(a) Homer is at great Pain*, to Jet us know that this Part of Lyria 
was the Scene of Pelfcropboxs Adventures, and he never confounds 
it with the other which was nearer to Phrygia, and whereof Pan* 
darns commanded the Troops at the Siege of Troy ; while Glaum 
and Sarpedon, the Grandfons of our Heroe, had led thither the 
Ljcians from the Confines of Xanilus , as fays the fame Poet, 1 . 2, 
(1) Iliad. L 6 . (2) Theog. 

(h) In the Grand Duke of Florences, Gallery is a Figure of 
the Chimera , fuch as we have now pictured it from the Poets. 
’Tis a Lion with a Goat coming out of his Back, and a Serpent 
rifing oat of kis Tail. His Hind-legs have fome Refemblance to 
the lmall Wings of a Serpent: We have it the fame Way re pre¬ 
fen ted noon feveral Medals cf Corinth , both in thofe of Marcus 

A ' 

Jurelius and others; and in like Manner is it deiigned in the an¬ 
tique Pidures of the famous Manuicript of Virgil % which is in the 
Vatican Library. 
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. that I fliould realize a Monfter whole Name is be¬ 
come fynonymous with the imaginary Beings, which 
are themfelves nothing clfe but fpecious Chimeras; 
nor need we be fo ferious upon the Head as Lucretius , 
who has endeavoured to prove, by good Arguments, 
that the Chimera never fubfifted : For how is it pof- 

fible, fays he, to believe that there was a Being com¬ 
pounded of three Natures,. with the Head of a Lion 
vomiting Flames, fince Fire equally confumes the 
Entrails of all Animals ? Should it be alledged, con¬ 
tinues that Poet, that the new made Earth, in her 
State of vigorous Fertility, was capable of producing 
fuch Monfters, who will fay againft her being able 
likewife to form Rivers of liquid Gold, Trees whole 
Leaves and Fruits were precious Stones, and Men 
able to crofs the Seas without any other Support but 
their own Force and Aftivity ? Thefe are phyfical 
Reafonings, which we may reckon merely thrown 
away. 

We muft therefore enquire what might be the 
Foundation of this Fiftion, and, by good Luck, the 
Mythologifts, both antient and modern, have not 
fpared their Conjeftures on this Subject. To avoid a 
tedious Detail, I /hall only take notice of thofe that 
appear mod plaufible: For little Regard, I believe, 
will be had to the Teftimony of Plutarch , who fays 
there was a Rock upon the Top of a Mountain of 
Lycia , which reflefted the Rays of the Sun fo intenfely 
on the Plain below, as quite to burn up the neigh¬ 
bouring Fields and Herbs, and that Bclkrophon hav¬ 
ing cleft that Rock afunder, diminilhed the Eifeft 
of that incommodious Reflection, which gave Occaflon 
to fay that lie had deftroyed the Chimera. 

Nor, I prefume, will the Explanation of Ntcander 
of Colophon be better relifhed, who alledges, that by 
the Chimera was intended the Rivers and Torrents, 
whiCii in Winter run with a rapid Courfe, lay wafte 
the Fields, and refcmble the Tail of a Dragon by^ 
their crooked Meanders; and that the Viftory of 
Bclkrophon y who kills the Monfter with his Darts, de- 

H h 3 notes 
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•notes the Beams of the Sun, which, during the Sum*' 
mer Heats, dry up the Torrents, and make the Ri¬ 
vers fluink up within their Channels. 

The Conjecture of thofe who are for moralizing 
this Fable, deferves as little Credit as the phyfical Ex- 
, planation of Nicander ; and it will not be eafy to be-, 
lieve that it was invented for no other End but to 
teach us that we ought to labour afliduoufly to extin- 
guifli the Fire of our Paflions, which, like roaring 
Lions, continually affault us; infinuate themfelves, 
like Serpents, into the moil fecret Receffes of Self- 
love ; and, like Goats that brouze upon the tender 
Grafs, are always preying upon the Peace and Quiet 

of the Mind. 

As, according to Homei\ Jobates obliged Bellerophon to 
fight the Solymes^o the AsnazonSy and thzLycians them¬ 
felves, who had laid an Ambufcade for him to furprize 
him; TzetzeSy upon the Authority of Cary Jims, alledged 

that the Idea of the Chimera had been taken from 

• • 

the Characters of thefe three Sorts of Enemies; the 
Solymes, a couragious People, are compared to Lions; 
the Amazons, who made lefs Refiftance, and who per¬ 
haps fortified themfelves in fteep rocky Places, are the 
Goats; and the Lycians, who lurked in fecret to fur- 
prize the Heroe, are the Seipents. 

The learned Bochart (1), who judicioufiy thought it 
improbable that this fabulous Monfter had been form¬ 
ed of the three Enemies which Belh'ophon defeated at 
different Times and Places; and who knew that Ho¬ 
mer had not mentioned thefe three Expeditions till 
after the Heroe had vanquifhed the Chimera, has Re- 
courfe to another Conjecture, which, tho’ it is 
more ingenious, is not perhaps more folid. As this 
Authorprefumed he had found Traces of the Phcenician 
Language in feveral Parts of Greece and Afia Minor , 
he alledges that by the Chimera is to be underftood 
the three Captains of the Armies of the Solymes , Ar¬ 
gus, ArfaluSy and Troftbins, whofe Names, in the Phoe¬ 
nician Language, anfwer to the three Animals where- 


(1} Cfcaa. !. 1. c. 6 . 
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ft 

of the Monfter is compounded: The firft imports a 
Lion, the fecond a Goat, and the third the Head of a 
Serpent; or, which comes to the fame, it was the 
three principal Divinities of that People, whofe 
Names were the fame with thofe of the Animals 
which were upon the military Enfigns. In the firft 
Baftalion the Colours had a Lion, thofe of the fecond 
a Goat, and thofe of the third a Serpent. But where 
fhall we find thefe three Phoenician Divinities, as to 
which all Antiquity is profoundly filent'? 

Agatarchides of Gnidos (i) offers an Explication 
which at firft Sight appears very fpecious. Amifodar , 
fays he, King of a Part of Lycia , had to .Wife one 
whofe Name was Chimera, , whofe two Brothers were 
called the Lion and the Dragon . Thefe two Princes 
having feized upon feveral important Pofts, put to the 
Sword all thofe who fell into their Hands, and made 
great Devaftation on the Lands of their Neighbours. 
Their ftrift Union with their Sifter, gave Occafion 
to fay they were three Bodies under one Head, as had 
been fabled of thofe three Princes of Epirus , whom 
Hercules defeated under the Name of the monftrous 
Geryon . Johates , infefted by the Inroads which thofe 
two Brothers made into his Dominions, fent againft 
them Bellerophon , who rid the Country of them, and 
for that Reafon he is faid to have vanquillied the 
Chimera. 

Homer , in a Paffage quoted by Apollodorus , may 
have given a Handle to this Explanation, when he 
tells us the Chimera had been brought up by Amifi - 
dor ; but befides that this Paffage is neither in the 
Iliad nor OJyffey, 9 tis certain that Homer , in the 
fixth Book, where he relates the Adventures of Bel¬ 
lerophon at veiy great Length, fays not one Word of 
this. 

5 Tis therefore by following Strabo, Pliny, Se?vitis % and 
other very antient Authors, that I lhall eftablifn what 
appears to me the juft Explanation of this Fable. That 
Part of Lycia where Johates reigned, which extended 

H h 4 along 

(1) Hill. Afix, 1 . 3. 
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the River Xantbus as far as the Sea, was full of Mounr 
tains covered with Woods and Pafturage. The Cva¬ 
gus alone had eight Tops; upon one of which, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, was a City which bore the Name 
of that Mountain. Upon another Top, which was 
called the Chmera , as we learn from Pliny , was a Vol¬ 
cano which was never extinguifhed, Flagrat in Phafeli- 
tide mons Chimera ., £5? quidem immortal! diebus ac no Ri¬ 
fats fiamma (1). This Author adds, that it was from 
Ctejios's Authority he defcribed the Volcano of Mount 
Chimera ; and yet in the Paflage of Ctefias quoted by 
Pbotius (2 ■, where Mention is made of that fame Vor 
cam , the Name of Mount Chimera is not to be found; 
fo that one of the two has undoubtedly wrong copied 
that Antient. 

Be that as it will, thefe Mountains of Lycia , accord¬ 
ing to the fame Writers, were full of Lions, wild 
Goats and Serpents, which made great Havock in the 
Valley and Meadows that lay along the Xantbus as far 
?ts the Sea, and hindered the Shepherds from leading 
their Flocks that Way. Jobates , either toexercife the 
Valour pf young Beflerophon , at a Time when Hero- 
ifm confided in purging the Earth almoft wholly over? 
Ipread with Forefts and wild Beafrs v or in Complianc 
with the Demand of his Son-in-law, whom he feared, 
employed him in this hazardous Expedition. Bellero - 
pbcn hunted down all thofe Animals, rid the Country 
of them, and made the Paftures in the Mountains and 
neighbouring Plains quite fafe and habitable. Sereins, 
upon this VcrJe in Virgil, Flammifque arm at a Chin: 
explains this Fable in the lame Way as I have now 
done (a). I fliall add that it was chiefly from the 
Goars of the Mountain it had the Name of Chimera 
given ir, this Word being compounded of two others 
that fignifled a Goa: brought forth in Winter, 

The Hiuory of Hercules^ who lived much about the 

' Time 

(1) L. 2. c. 106. (2} Cod. 72. 

(a) Revet a motif e ft cujus hoSeqve ardcl caanhcn, jnxta 

quod fun: Leones ; Id-.dia cutfuz pafctia fuuf, cuf f is abundant , 

irza -xr*;-,7 irr-utu /?• pint 'tons phna. Huxc BtHtrofl inU's habit ah J..Q 
ficif. unde Chi in air, Ju.:ur c:;ldlffc , JC n. I. 6. 


e 
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Time of Bellerophon, hardly leaves Room to doubt of 
this being the true Explanation of the Fable of the Chi¬ 
mera, and the only one we ought to depend upon. 
This Expedition bears too great a Refemblance to the 
Labours of that Heroe, efpecially to his clearing the 
Fens of Lena, full of Serpents and other venomous 
Beafts, not to make us believe that the Chimera and 


the Hydra had the lame Original: For, to fay it once 
more, fuch Kind of Monfters never had an Exiftence, 
and thofe are the real ones we mull feek for, which 
made great Havock in thofe Times upon the Flocks, 
and fometimes even upon Men. 

It was, no doubt, after fo important a Piece of Ser¬ 
vice that Johates gave his Daughter (i) in Marriage to 
Bellerophon \ for I am of Opinion that we are not to 
range the Events of this Heroe ? s Life, as Homer has 
done, who enumerates all his Adventures together, 
and does not make him marry the King of Lycia’s 
Daughter till after all his Combats are over *, fince we 
know, that when he made War upon the Solymi above 
mentioned, he had a Son by that Princefs who accom¬ 
panied him to it, and was killed therein. 

The Solymi, Jcbates’s Enemies, were according to 
Herodotus (2), People of Lycia, who were afterwards 
denominated My Hans. Strabo, who differs from that' 
Hiftorian oppoles to his Opinion a Paffage in Ho¬ 
mer, where that Poet lays (3) Bellerophon fet out 
from Lycia to go againft the Solymi ; for, lays he, he 
would not have fpoke accurately, if the Solymi had 
dwelt in Lycia itfelf : Thus this learned Geographer, 
and Pliny after him, place thofe People in Pijidia . 
Bellerophon , at the Head of Jobatess Troops, made 
War upon them, and routed them in an Engagement, 
which Claims in Homer lays was a very bloody one. 
Ifander , the Son of our Heroe, loft his Life in it, and 
was interred in the Confines of the Meander, in a Val¬ 


ley, which, according to Strabo (4), took the Name 
of the Valley of Bellerophon , and undoubtedly was the 

' ‘ Field 
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Field of Battle where this Engagement happened. 
Homer lays poetically, that the God Mars took away 
that Prince’s Life; an Allegory too plain not to be 
comprehended by every Body. 

. After the Defeat of the Solymi 9 Belleropbon turned 
his Arms againft the Anazons . I lhall not infill much 
upon thofe .Heroins, of whom the Antients have faid 
fo much. All I lhall obferve, is, that it appears from 
Strabo they had quitted the Banks of the Tbermodon 
about the Time of the Trojan War, and made an Ir¬ 
ruption into Phrygia and the adjacent Countries, where 
Priam (i) and Belleropbon made War upon them. 
Thcfe JmazonSy of whom Strabo here fpeaks, are un¬ 
doubtedly thole againft whom Hercules fought, and 
who, according to Paufanias , came and fettled in the 
Confines of Ephefus , where the Temple of Diana 

ferved them for a Sanftuary. This Country was be¬ 
tween Phrygia, where Priam reigned, and Lycia^ where 

BeUerophtm had fixed his Refidence. 

Our Heroe, upon his Return from this Expedition, 
was attacked by a Band of Lycians , who, growing 
jealous of the Reputation and Credit he had gained 
in the Country, laid an Ambufcade for him. The 
Traitors were defeated notwithftanding a ftout Refi- 
ilance, and Belleropbon returned viftorious over fo ma¬ 
ny Enemies to the Court of Jobates. “ Then it was, 
“ according to Homer , that the King of Lycia per- 
u ceiving, from thefe great Exploits, that he mull be 
<c of the Race of the Gods, bellowed upon him his 
“ Daughter in Marriage, with the Half of his King- 
€C dom as a Dowry. The Lycians themfelves, after 
“ their Prince’s Example, made over to him the Pro- 

i 7 # 

cc perty of a large Park, where was the finelt Vine- 
<c yard of the Country, with Woods and arable 
“ Ground; the ordinary Prefent given by the People 
<c to Heroes, wherein they treated them like Gods, 
“ who had alfo Lands coniecrated to them.” 

After the Death of Jobates , who left no Male Ifibe, 
Belh-opbon fucceeded him, and his Defendants reigned 

in 


(i) Strsbo, loc. cit. 
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in that Part of Lycia whereof his Father-in-law was 
King. He had by his Wife three Sons; Ifander, who 
died in the Battle againft the Solymi ; Hippolochus , who 
reigned after him, and was the Father of Glaucus\ 
;md one Daughter named Laodamia, who had an In¬ 
trigue which die fathered upon 'Jupiter , and became 
the Mother of Sarpedon. Homer fays (1) Diana put 
her to Death ; which dignifies that fhe died fuddenly, 
or of an infectious Diftemper. 

The fame Poet fubjoins, that after Bellerophon had 
incurred the Hatred of the Gods, he was given up to 
fuch a deep Melancholy, that he wandered alone in the 
Defarts, tortured with Anxiety, and incapable to re- 
lilh the Pleafures of Society. He does not fay what had 
drawn down upon him this Hatred of the Gods; whe¬ 
ther it was, as Madam Dacier has remarked, that he 
found it eafier to preferve his Integrity in his State of 
Perfecution than in Prolperity, and that he was ruined 
by Pride. I fhould rather think, that as the Poet in 
this Pafiage relates the Death of Ifander and Laodamia , 
he would have us to underftand, that the Death of thofe 
his two Children had rendered him inconfolable, and 
that he had refigned the Adminiftration to his Son 
Hippolochus., to go into Retirement. 

This, I prefume, is the molt confident Account 
can be given of Bellerophon and his Family. I have 
chiefly relied upon Homer, who relates this Hiftory de¬ 
tached from mod of the Fictions fuperadded to it by 
thofe that came after. Therefore I have faid nothing 
of Pegafus , that famous Horfe which was broke by 
Minerva herfelf, who gave him to this Heroe, and to 
which he owed his Death: For as this Prince,we are told, 
mounted upon Pegafus , was attempting to foar up to 
Heaven, a Gad-bee dung the Horfe, and the Heroe 
was overthrown, and killed with the Fall: They add, 
that Pegafus at that Time got a Place among the Con- 
deflations,' where Aurora employs the Hours to unbar 
the Gates of Day (1). Fird, becaufe this is an Epi- 
fode whereof Homer has faid nothing, Pindar being 

the 
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the firft who broached this Fiftion afterwards. HeJioJ, 
who mentions the Horle Pegafus , fays not, as has been 
already obferved in the Hiftory of Perfeus^ that Belle- 
TQfhon made ufe of him. In the fecond Place, be- 
caufe I think I have fufficiently proved that Pegafus 
was not a Horfe, but a Ship which bore that Figure 
upon the Prow. Thirdly, when Hyginus fays (1) Belkro- 
pbon was the Son of Neptune , he clearly proves that 
he was confidered not as a Horfeman, but as a famous 
Sailor, who had come by Sea from fome remote 
Country. 

This Fable of Hyginus gave Birth to another, or at 
leaft was a Continuation of it. Belkrophon , according 
to Plutarch , being difobliged with Jobates , who had 
expofed him to fo many Dangers, prayed his Father 
Neptune to take Vengeance upon him. After this 
Prayer the Waves of the Sea followed him, and over¬ 
flowed all the low Country. The Lycians , feeing 
themfelves in Danger of being inevitably ruined, fup- 
plicated him to vouchfafe to appeafe the incenfed God ? 
But this Prince being infallible to their Tears, the Ly - 
cian Women prefented themfelves before him in an un- 
decent Manner, and compelled him at laft to return to¬ 
wards the Sea, upon which the Waves retired. This 
Fiction, unknown to Hefwd and Horner^ and which 
agrees fo ill with the fignal Demonftrations of Grati¬ 
tude which Jobates had given to Belkrophon , has un¬ 
doubtedly no other Signification, but that the Sea hav¬ 
ing overflowed the lower Lyric, this Heroe railed there 
a Mole which put a Stop to the Inundation, after 
the Example of Hercules , who made fuch another 
Work upon the Banks of Prey which the Sea had 

overflowed. 


We fhali conclude with a Remark of Bochart (2), 


tnat the Name of Belkrophon feems to be compounded 
of two Hebrew Words, Baal Harrow,n , Magijlcr vet 
Prtcfeceas Jaculatorwn ; The Head or Mafter of the 
Archers % And we may add, that the Name of Hip- 
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ponoUs, which he bore before the Murder that 
obliged him to quit Corinth, had undoubtedly been 
given him, becaufe he had praftifed the Art of break¬ 
ing Horfes (a). • • 

Tho* Bellerophon had quitted, Corinth, whither he 
never returned, that City however valued itfelf on 
having given him Birth, and he: is reprefented upon 
Medals of that City with the Chimera, as' rnay be feen 
in the fecond Volume of the fhefauro Britannico. 

Upon thefe Medals th t Chimera appears with, a Li¬ 
on’s Head ; from the Middle of the Body rifes a Goat’s 
Head, and the Tail terminates in that of a Serpent, 
Belkrophon appears in the Air, mounted upon Pegafus , 
and ready to give the Monfter the deadly Blow. • We 
have alfo an Intaglio publifhed by the late M. H 4 affei y 
whereon Bellerophon in like Manner appears in the Air 
upon the Horle Pegafus , darting his Javelin atj the 
Chimera .. .It has alio a Lion’s Head, that of a Goat 
rifes from its Back, and its Tail terminates in that of 
a great Dragon. Another Intaglio, publifhed by Li- 
■edits, repreients the fame Combat: But the Chimera 
appears here to be only a Lion, at leaft the Smallnefs 
of the Stone hinders us from difeerning any Thing 
elfe upon it. 

I fnall now fix, as well as I can, the Time when 
Perfetis and Bellerophon lived: Nothing being more 
conducive to give Light to the Antiquities of thofe 
Times, than the true iEras of thefe two Heroes. 





CHAP. VII. 

• • 

Wherein ive examine when Bellerophon- and Per- 

feus lived. ~ 

« • 

C Hronologifts, both antient and modern, prefum¬ 
ing that Bellerophon had been expiated from the 
Murder he had committed, by Prains King of Argos , 
have been obliged to lay, that he lived long before 
Per feus , who was only Praius* $ Grand-nephew 5 and 

their 

( a ) ^ See the Diflert. of M. Freret upon Riding, Mem, de t A- 
(ad. Tom, 7. p. 286. 
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- thei nOpin ion was generally received, when M .Freni 
. and I having examined.this Quefh’on at the fame time, 
and without communicating our 'Thoughts to one ano^ 
ther, we laid before the Academy of the B elks-Le tires 
two DiiTertations (i), wherein we both proved by the 
Synchronifms and Genealogies preferved to us by an- 
tient Authors, that Per feus was prior to Belleropbon 
by feveral Years that the former lived in the fifth Ge¬ 
neration before the Siege of Troy, while the latter was 
-but at the Diftance of two Generations, and even lefs 
from that Mr a: and confequendy* we were obliged to 
conclude that the Prince, to whom Bellerephon had 
Recourfe to be expiated from his Crime, was not the 
King of Argos, who had dethroned his -Brother Acrifm , 
I hope the Refult of thefe Differrations will fatisfy the 
Reader as to the true Time when the two Heroes lived 
whofe Hiftory I have given. 

If we take the Succeffion of the Kings of Argos and 
■Myceme only from Damns , of whom Perfeus was de¬ 
fended, to the Deftru&ion of Troy, we ihall find ten 
'Generations, md Perfeus in the fifth : Now five Gene¬ 
rations, reckoning with Herodotus at the Rate of three 
to a hundred Years, amount to 166 Years. To make 
the Thing more plain, let us join the laft of thefe Ge¬ 
nerations with that of the Kings cf Athens , fuppofing 
only what needs not bethought extraordinary, that the 
Reigns are not exactly equal in a Duration of two 
Lines, and that fomerimes the one runs beyond the 
©ther. 


Danaus - 

Lynceus 

Abas 

Acrlfius and Bratus 
Dame and Peifeus 
Elecfrion and Stbenelus 
Eurifiheus, Hercules 


- Erichihonius ♦ 
Pandion I. 

- Ereftbeus . 

Cecrops II. 

- Pandion II. 


• Egeus. 

■ The feus. 
Atreus and Tbyefies - Mnejlheus . 


Agamemnon 


- DemophoTiu 


ffi^ 


(]} See the Mem. Vol, 7, 
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*Tis therefore evident, if there is any Certainty in 
the Hiftory of thofe early Ages, that Perfeus Jived 
about a hundred- or a hundred and twenty Years before 
the Trojan War’ 

Monfieur 1 Fourmond, in his critical Reflexions upon . 
the Hiftories of antient Nations, reckons between Per - 
feus and the Trojan War only fourfcore Years; but he 
is obliged, for Proof of this Hypothefis, to fay that the 

Succeffors of Acrifius , to the War of Troy, which he is 
forced to acknowledge with all Chronoiogifts,. had ei¬ 
ther reigned feveral together, or. had only reigned a 
fhort Time (i). M. Freret , in his Chronological Re- 
fearches upon the Hiftory of Lydia (2), is of Opinion, 
that from the Commencement of Perfeus 9 s Reign to the 
taking of Troy, there are 178 Years. In fine, the 
Chronogropher Apollodorus alledges, that Pretus , Per~ 
feus 9 s Grand-uncle, lived a 87 Years before that Epocba. 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, that if we reduce the 
Reigns of his Succeffors to their juft Standard, we can 
admit between that Heroe and the War of Troy , nei¬ 
ther a longer nor fhorter Space of Time than what I 
have reckoned it. But whatever Sentiment we em¬ 
brace, ’tis certain that Perfeus preceded Bellerophon fe¬ 
veral Years, which is the Scope of this Difquifition, 
fince the latter lived only forty or forty-five Years at 
moft before the Deftruftion of Troy : This is what re¬ 
mains to be proved. 

Glaucus and Sarpedon , his two Grandfons, com¬ 
manded the Lycians at the Siege of Troy, as w.e read in 
Homer (3). The fame Glaucus recounts to Dio-mede the 

Adventures of Bellerophon his Grandfather,- and Tub- 

joins, that his Father Hippolochus was yet alive when he 
fet out for that War. There are not therefore two Ge¬ 
nerations compleat between Bellerophon and the Trojan 
War, fince his Son was not then dead; an<J this is my 
Reafon for reckoning it only an Interval of forty or 

forty-fix Years. From the fame Conversation between 

Glaucus and Diomede, other Arguments may ;be dedu¬ 
ced 

V 4 

(1) See Tom. 2. p, 242, & fec[. {2) Mem, de V Acad, T. 6 , 

P- (3) Iliad, 

« ¥ 1 
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ced for the Truth of what I advance. Thefe two 
Princes coming to the Knowledge of one another, D/1 
cnrede feys, he had heard from his Father Tydeus , that 
Belleropbon had been at the Court of Oeneus King of 
Cahion. This Oeneus was his Grandfather, as Beltero- 
pbon was Glaucus's : Thus the two Grandfathers lived 
two Generations before the Trojan War. The Syn¬ 
chronism of Oeneus gives us feveral others ; that is, all 
the Princes who went to the Hunting of the Calydonian 
Boar, Meleager, Idas, Lyncens , Call or and Pollux i Tbe- 
feus and the reil, who ail lived but one Generation be¬ 
fore the taking of Trey. But if the other Adventures 
of Belleropbon. , except this Journey to the Court of 
Oeneus , are not inferred with thole of the Heroes of 
his Age, 5 tis becaufe he had left Greece very young, to 
retire into Lycia. 

If we were to review the feveral Branches of the 
Families of that Time, we fhould alfo find a Num¬ 
ber of Teftimonies in Confirmation of the fame Truth. 
Paufanias (i) fays Medea, when fhe quitted her Re- 
fidence at Corinth , which the Perfidy of Jafon had 
rendered odious to her, left the Crown to Sifyphus: 
Medea and Jafon were therefore Contemporaries with 
Bellerophcns Grandfather; confequently this Prince 
lived only about the Time of die Expedition of the 
Argonauts , of whom Jafon was the Chief, and fo but 
a few Years before the Siege of Troy. The fame Pau¬ 
fanias fays farther (2), diar Belleropbon , before he quit¬ 
ted Greece , had gone to Trezene to make his Addreffe3 
to JEthra , the Daughter of Piiheus , who, in a fhort 
Time after, was delivered of Tbefeus: Belleropbon there¬ 
fore lived in the Time of Pitbeus and Egeus. 

We might bring this Prince yet nearer to that iEra. 
Eolus, his Great-grandfather, had, among other 
Daughters, Alcyone , the Wife of Cey:< , King of Tra- 
chin. Now Ceyx, according to all the Antients, was 
contemporary with Hercules , whom he received at his 
Court, and gave him Expiation for the Murder he 
had committed. Alcyone was therefore Grand-aunt to 

Belle - 

* 


(2) In Corinth. (2) Loc. cit. 
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Belleropbon, who confequendy could not be born till 
about the laft Year of Hercules , or even after that He- 
roe’s Death. In fine, to abridge the Synchronies 
which would lead me too far, I fhall only remark fur¬ 
ther, that Strabo lays the Amazons made War upon 
Priam and Bellerophony in the Time of the trojan 
War: Now the Time of Priam is very well known, 

fince he began to reign after the firft taking of that Ci¬ 
ty by Hercules, which is doubtlefs what Strabo fpeaks 
of in the Pafiagc now referred to. 

But it will be laid, if Belleropbon is fo many Years 
later than Perfeus, who then is that Pralus who re¬ 
ceived him, and gave him Expiation from the Mur¬ 
der he had commited at CoriHth? It would be a fuf- 
ficient Anfwer to this Queftion to fay, that tho’ Hifto- 
ry fpoke of no other Pralus but the Grand-uncle of 
Perfeus, it would ftill be much more probable that 
Belleropbon is many Years pofterior to him, than it is 
that he who gave him Expiation, was the King of Ar¬ 
gos who dethroned his Father Acrifius. M. Freret, in 
the Differtation which I have mentioned in the Begin¬ 
ning of this Chapter, inftead of one Preetus , pofteri¬ 
or to the King of Argos, finds two ; as to which Path 
fanias may be confulted. It will be urged, that Homer, 
fpeaking of Pralus, who expiated Belleropbon , fays he 
was one of the moft powerful Princes of Argos. But 
it may be anfwered, 1. That Poet gives him not the 
Title of King. 2. By Argos, he may mean not the 
City of that Name, but Greece in general, as is ufual 
both in him and Virgil, for it cannot be denied, that 
when the latter fays Froy never was to be taken till 
the Greeks returned once more to Argos, and renewed 
the Omens, 

Nec pojfe Argolicis exfeindi Pergama telis, 

Omina ni repetant Argis, &c. Mn. 1 . 2. 

the Word Argolicis muft be taken for all the Greeks, 
and that of Argos, for Greece in general. , 

’Tis furprizing that thefe Arguments fiiould have 

efcaped the Learned of the two laft Ages by whom fo 

Vol. III. I i many 
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many happy Difcoveries have been made in Chronolo¬ 
gy ; but I obferved at the Beginning of this Chapter 
the Source of their Error. They knew Pratus the 
Brother of Acrifius* as being a Prince very celebrated 
in the Hiftory of thofe Times •, and the Adventures 

of Bellerophon appeared to them connefted with his 
Reign. This Pratus was unqueftionably Per fetish 
Grand-uncle •, hence they concluded that Perfeus had 
not lived till two generations after Bellerophon; but at 
the lame Time they ought to have perceived that the 
fame Perfeus was Great-Grand-Uncle to Hercules , ftiil 
better known than Bellerophon and Perfeus . Hercules 
Jived one Generation before the trojan War; there¬ 
fore his Great-Grandfather lived four Generations be¬ 
fore that War. Bellerophon was but the Grandfather 
of Glaucus and Sarpedon , who aflifted in the taking of 
that City; confequently he muft have preceded that 
iEra only by one Generation. 

CHAP. VIII. 

■ 

*The Hiftory of the two Minos’s, and of the War 
of the J'econd againfl the Athenians, with the 
Adventures of the Minotaur , of Dedalus, The- 
feus, &c. 

I Said in the Hiftory of Cadmus , that Jupiter , or 
rather Afierius^ having ravifhed Etiropa , Agenorh 
Daughter, and conveyed her to the Ifland of Crete, 
where he reigned, file had by him three Sons, Minos, 
Sarpedon , and Rbadasnanthus . I fhall now give the 
Hiftory of the firft of thefe Princes, which has been 
greatly obfcured, becaufe moft of the Antients on this 
Occafton have fallen into a confiderable Error, in ac¬ 
knowledging only one Minos, whereas it is certain 
that there were two of them. Apollodorus (1), Stn- 
lo (2), Pluta'rch (3), Eufebius , and feveral others, are 
chargeable with this Miftake, having confounded the 
Son of Jupiter , or rather of Afterius , with the Son of 

Lycafius , 

(1) Bill. 1 . 3. (2) L. 10. {3) In Thefeo. 
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lycajlus , whom Homer (1), Diodorus (2), and the Pi* 
Marbles have plainly diftinguilhed (3) in two of 
their iEras, whereof one refers to Minos the firft of 
the Name ; and the fecond, which is pofterior to it by 
about fifty Years, to Minos II. But the fame Authors, 
except thofe of the Chronicle, as well as moil of the 
Moderns, after having fettled or fuppofed the Diftinc- 
tion of thefe two Princes, have run into feveral Incon- 
fiftencies by not Undying their Charafters fufficiently \ 
fpeaking of Minos fometimes as a wife Legiflator, fre¬ 
quently as a cruel and barbarous Tyrant, becaufe in 
Fait it is true that the former was a juft and equitable 
Prince, and the fecond, for having avenged upon the 
Athenians the Death of one of his Sons, has been very 
much cried down by them. 

I Ihall endeavour fufficiently to diftinguifh thefe two 
Kings of Crete , and afcribe to each the Actions that 
belong to him. 

After the Death of Afterius , Minos (4) afcended 
the Throne. Apollodorus (5) fays Sarpedon and RIxi- 
dmnanthus , his two Brothers, having difputed the 
Crown with him, he prayed the Gods to vouchfafe to 
give him a Mark of their Approbation •, upon which 
Neptune made the Sea to produce a Bull of furpaffing 
Whitenefs; but this Adventure relates to Minos 
II. whom that antient Author has not diftinguifhed 
from the firft, at leaft in what of his Works are now 
extant. 

Minos 1 in peaceful Poffeffion of the Kingdom, mar¬ 
ried Ithone the Daughter of Liftius (6), by whom he 
had two Children, Lycaftus , who fucceeded him, and 
Acacallide , who, according to Diodorus (7), was mar¬ 
ried to Apollo * that is, probably, either to one of his 
Priefts, or to a Prince, who, on account of his Tafte 
for the Sciences, or for Mufick, had acquired the 
Name of that God. The Ifland of Crete , little known 
before the Reign of the King we are now fpeaking of, 

I i 2 became 


(i) Iliad. I. 3. (2) L. 4, & 5. (3) Ep. II, & 20. 
the Fable of his Birth in the third Chapter. (5) L. 3. 
i. 4. (7) Loc. ri U 


■t 


(4) See 

(6) Died. 
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became then very famous; Minos having governed 
his People with great Lenjty and Juftice, and having 
built feveral Cities, among which is reckoned that of 
Apollonia , which Cidon his Grandfon (1) afterwards em- 
bdlifhed, and gave it the Name of Cidonia (2), and 
that of Mnoa Uftia, which was fo called from his own 
Name, and that of Liftius his Father-in-law, which 
is confirmed by the eleventh Epocha of the Arundel - 
marbles . 

But nothing fo much diftinguifhes this Prince as the 
Laws which he gave to the Cretans , fince they have al¬ 
ways-made him be reckoned one of the greateft Le- 
giflators of Antiquity. To give the greater Authority 
to his Laws, he retired into a Cave in Crete , where he 
feigned that Jupiter his Father didinted them to him j 
and every Time he returned from thence, as we learn 
from Nicolas of I)am as (3), he delivered fome new 
Law: This is what makes Homer (4) give him the 
Title of Jupiter’s Difciple; Mo; (isyute 0 which 
is thus exprefled by Horace \ 


Et Joi'is arcanis Minos admijfus (5). 

Jofephus , of all the Antients, as far as I know, is the 
only one who fays Minos had received his Laws from 
Apollo , and that he had travelled to Delphi to learn 
them from that God (6). 

Ail the other LegiQators, to mention it by the Way, 
have taken the fame Way to gain Authority to their 
Laws. Mnevis , King of Egypt, attributed his to 
Mercwy or Teutates ; Zamohis , the Ehracian Legilla- 
tor, to the Goddefs Vefta; Zoroajlres , to his Genius *, 
Numa PompiUus , to the Nymph Egeria , whom he 
confulted in the Foreft of Avici a *, Pythagoras gave out 
that he went down to the Kingdom of Pluto ; Epime - 
/tides again, that he had flept fifty Years in a Cave in 
the Ifland of Q‘ete ; and undoubtedly all of them, af¬ 
ter Mofes, who had received the Tables of the Law 

upon 


(1) He was the Son of JcacallUe. (2) Strabo, c. 10. (3) See 
excerpta Stobsi verbo Crete xViEs. (4J OdyfC 19. {5) Od. 10. 
1 . 1. ’(6) L. 2. again# Afflimu 
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upon Mount Sinai, with fuch Pomp and Solemnity, 
that the Tradition thereof had fpread among all Na¬ 
tions. Maximus Tyrius (1) is of Opinion that this 
Cave into which Minos retired, was in Mount Ida, , but 
Eufebius places it elfewhere. 

Strabo (2), after Epborus , will have it that Minos dwelt 
nine Years in Retirement in the Cave now mentioned, 
and that learned Author quotes in Proof of his Opi¬ 
nion the Teftimony of Homer (3) ; but the Paflage 
where that Poet /peaks of it, is varioufly read in the 
Authors who have copied him ; for firft it may figni- 
fy, as this Hiftorian underftands it, that Minos was the 
Difciple of Jupiter during the Space of nine Years fuc- 
cefiively; or, as Plato interprets it (4), that this Prince 
went every ninth Year to hear Jupiter’s Lcffons; or, 
laftly, as Nicolas of Damas has tranfcribed it (5), that 
Minos, who reigned nine Years, was Jupiter’s Difciple. 

The learned Interpreter of Homer in his Notes has 
proved what mu ft needs be the true Senfe of the Poet 
in this Place, and that the Word ewsupog fignifies eve* 
ry ninth Year. 46 The Encomium, fays that Philofo*. 
w fopher, which Homer here beftows upon Minos is 

very /hort j but 5 tis fo high, that he gives it to none 
u of his Heroes.—-He fays Minos was admitted to an 
“ Interview with Jupiter every ninth Year, ivvara 
“ erei , and chat he went to him to receive Inftrudtion 
“ as a Difciple from his Matter, Confequently, fince 
“ there is no other Heroe but he on whom the Poet 
“ confers this Encomium of being inftrufted by Ju-t 
“ piter , we are to look upon this Panegyric as the 
“ higheft and the moft admirable of all Praifes.— 
“ Minos then went every ninth Year, continues he > 
“ evvuTOis £toi;, into Jupiter’s Cave, there to learn 
“ new Things, or to reform, according as the Cafes 
“ fhould require, what he had learned in the preceding 
u ninth Year. The Cave into which this wife Prince 
“ retired, was afterwards called Jupiter *s Cave (a)”- 

I i 3 AU 

(i) DifT. 22. (2} L. 10. (3) OdyfT. 19. (4.) InMiacp. 

(5) Loc, cit. 

(a) Homer. Gdyflil. 19. Plato, Y. z . p. 3Q9. 
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All Antiquity has always had a high Efteem for the. 
Laws of Mnos ; Plato, Ariftotle , Diodorus , Paufanias, 
Plutarch , and feveral others, have very much enlarged 
upon this Subject •, and I lhould never have done, 
were I to quote here all the Teftimonies of thefe Au¬ 
thors. I lball only fay, that Lycurgus travelled on 
purpofe to Crete there to colled Mnos's Laws, and 
oive them to the Lacedemonians (1) and we may 
judge by the wife Policy of that People, by their Con- 
quefts, and the great Reputation they acquired, of the 
Equity of the Laws which he took for his Model. 
We may add further, that Jofephus , as great a Lover 
as he was of his own Nation, has owned that Minos is 
the only one among the Antients who deferved to be 
compared to Mofes . 

To know now upon what Model this wife Prince 
formed himfelf in giving Laws to fo rude and igno¬ 
rant a People, is not an eafy Matter. If we will be¬ 
lieve Enetius , the Queftion wiil be very foon decided, 
fince, according to that learned Prelate, Minos is the 
fame with Mofes \ and here is the Parallel he runs be¬ 
tween them; Mofes and Minos lived much about the 
fame Time (a). Diodorus gives Mnos to Wife Ithone, 
whofe Name, in the Chaldaic Language, fignifies an- 
tient , only to denote that this Prince is of very great 
Antiquity. The Mother of the Cretan Prince is faid 
to have come from Ph&nicia, only becaufe the Parents 
of the Jewifh Legiflator were Natives thereof. The 
former is made to have reigned in Crete, becaufe the 

latter led the Ifraelites into Paleftine y the People where¬ 
of were fometimes named Cretans , as Bochart remarks 
after-the Septuagint. Minos had no other Brother but 
Rhadamantbus , for Sarpedon was the Son of Laodarm > 
and Grandfon of Bellerophon \ Mofes m like Manner 
had but one Brother named Aaron . Diodorus gives the 
Lawgiver of Crete but two Children; the Lawgiver of 

the 'je-zvs had juft the fame Number. The former 

» * ^ . 

prordieQ 

(1) Arifiot. 2 Polit. c. 10. 

(a) He is obliged in this Place to frain a li:de ; fcu Ms not the 
t-r y ..... waere the Parallel is forced. 
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profeffed to have received his Laws from Jupiter \ 
God had given his to the latter. The one had Inter- 
courfe with the fabulous God in the Caves of Mount' 
Ida ; the other with the God of Abraham and Jacob 
upon Mount Sinai. Homer gives Minos only the Ho¬ 
nour of having had Jupiter for his Matter; God dif- 
covered himfelf only to Mofes, and he was the foie 
Depofitary of his Commands, Mofes employing Aaron 
to put them in Execution, as Minos did Rhadamart- 
thus. The Cretan Prince was accounted the King of 
the Sea; only becaufe the Hebrew Lawgiver command¬ 
ed the Waves of the Red-fea to retire. The former 
was confidered as the chief Judge of Hell, deciding 
what Differences arofe between the other two, only be¬ 
caufe the latter eftabliflied a Council to eafe him of the 
Burden of letter Affairs, referving to himfelf the Cog-* 
nizance of Caufes of greater Importance. Heftod gives 
the Cretan King Jupiter's, golden Scepter, and why, but 
becaufe the Scripture mentions Mofes' s myfteriousRod. 
Jofephus, adds this Author, had therefore Reafon to 
compare thefe two great Men ; fince, accurately fpeak- 
ing, there never was another Minos but Mofes. 

But, with all due Refpedt to the Erudition of this 
learned Prelate, the Teftimony of all Antiquity is too 
decifive, not to make us acknowledge another Mnos 
than the Jewifj Lawgiver; and, without entring into 
a critical Examination of this Parallel, which I have 
even foftened a great deal, there are many Strokes that 

will not convince a Sceptic, 

I ttiall not however deny that Minos had heard of 
Mofes his Mother was a Phoenician , and probably 
many Perfons came from that Country and fettled in 
Crete during his Reign; among others, I find one 
Athymnus , the Brother of Europa, who, according to 
Solinus, was worfhipped as a God after his Death at 
Gcrtys: Gortynni & Alhymmim colunt Europa fra- 
trem (1). Perhaps this Prince, if I may be allowed 
to offer my own Conjefture, often converfed with his 
Nephew about the Laws and Policy which Mofes had 

I i 4 eftabliflied. 

(1) Solinus ex emendat, Salmafii, c. 11. 
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eftablifhed among the Jews ; and even aflifted him in 
reducing his Body of Laws, and was therefore advan¬ 
ced to divine Honours. We may iikewife add, that 
Manias, who, according to Plato (1), was Minos' s Se¬ 
cretary, came alfo from the fame Country; at lead it 
is certain, that the Phoenicians had a God of that 
Name; Bat, in regard that he was the great Divinity 
of the City of Gaze, as has been faid in the firft Vo¬ 
lume, perhaps he is not the lame with him whom 
Plato fpeaks of. Be that as it will, it may reafonably 
be conjectured, that Ibme Knowledge, tho* confufed, 
of the Laws of Mofes ferved for a Model to thole of 
the Kino; of Crete. 

Minos, after having governed his Subjefts with a 
mild and gentle Sway, died in Crete , and being in¬ 
terred there, had this Epitaph put upon his Tomb (2). 

MIN QOS TOT AlOS TA^OS. 


Minois F. Jcvis Sefnh brum. 

• But as in Procefs of Time this Name of Minos 
came to be defaced, and there remained only the two 
lift Words of the Epitaph, Jovis fepulchrum, the Cre¬ 
tans gave out that this was the Tomb of Jupiter . Nor 
was it by the Injury of Time, or by any other Ac¬ 
cident that this Infcription was mutilated, but by the 
Malice of the Cretans , as the old Scholiafb on Calli¬ 
machus has very well remarked. They would needs 
make their Boaft of pofTeffing the Tomb of the Fa¬ 
ther of the Gods, whom they pretended to have brought 
up in his Infancy ; with which the Poet Callimachus 
fharply reproaches them in a Hymn addreffed to Ju¬ 
piter, whereof the following is the Senfe. “ The 
u Cretans are always Liars, fince they vaunt that 
“ they have rhy Tomb, O great King, who lived: 
“ for ever (3)!” And ’tis to this PalTage of that 
antient Poet, to mention it by the Way, that the 
ApofUe makes Allufion, when he upbraids the lame 

People 


(1) InMinoe. (z) Seethe Scholia It on Callimachus . (5) Hymn, 
in Jovem. 
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ft 

People in Callimachus* s own Words, with the Vice of 
Ly ing, Cretenfes femper mendaccs (a). 

A Prince who had been fo juft in his Life Time, 
mu ft needs have .been honoured after his Death: Ac¬ 
cordingly the Poets, whofe Province it was to difpole 
of the Employments of the other World, eftablilhed 
him Judge of Pluto's fupreme Court in Hell. 

I faid, in fpeaking of the Syftem of the poetical 
Hell, that the Greeks had borrowed their Conceptions 
thereof from the Egyptians , and that in appointing 
Judges there, after the Example of that antient People, 
they had Tingled out thofe from among their great 
Men, who had lived with the moft.unblemilhed Inte¬ 
grity ; of which Number they had found none who 
better deferved that Honour than Minos, Earn , and 
Rhadamanthns. They afterwards divided their Func¬ 
tions : Eacas, according to Plato, judged the Euro¬ 
peans \ Rhadamanthns , who had left Crete, and fixed his 
Refidence in Afia, had the Afiatics for his Lot, among 
whom were alfo comprehended the Africans ; and 
Minos , as chief Prefident of the infernal Court, de¬ 
cided the Differences that arofe between the two Judges. 
All the Poets are agreed in this Superiority of Minos 
over his Collegues. Homer (i) reprefents him with a 
Scepter in his Hand, feated in the midft of the Shades, 
whole Caufes are pled before him: And Virgil adds, 

that he holds in his Hand,' and (hakes the fatal Urn 

• * 

wherein are contained the Lots of all Mortals; 

Quafitor Minos Urnam movet. 

while the ftern Rhadamanthns in Tartarus lees to the 
Execution of the Sentences which his Brother pro¬ 
nounces (b). 

Thus, 

(a) W e mult not have Regard to the Opinion of Stephanas, who 
makes Minos to have travelled into "Phoenicia to build the City Mu 

noa i which the Founders thereof named fo in Honour of the Son of 

Europa. 

(1) Odyfl: II. 

(b) GnoJJius htec Rhadamanthus babet duriflima regna 5 
Cajligatque % auditque dolos , Jubigitque fateri 
$u<e quifque apud fuperos furto latatus inani , 

Dijiulit in feram commijfa piacula mortem . JEn. 6. 
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Thus, ftri&Iy fpeaking, Rhadamanthiis is there only 
a fubaltern Judge, and as it were Minos ’.s Lieutenant 
Criminal: He prepares the Trials, examines and con. 
• fronts the Witnefles, extorts from the Guilty, by put¬ 
ting them to the Rack, a Confeflion of their moft 
fecret Faults; and after his Brother haspaffed upon 
them the final Sentence, he puts it in Execution (i). 

5 Tis not eafy to fix the Date of the Reign of M- 
7 ios I. If we confult the Ar/w/fc/Marbles, where his Aira 
is a little defaced, we Ihall there find that this Prince 
reigned in the Time of Pandion I. King of Athens (a); 
which the Authors of the Remarks upon thofe antient 
Infcriptions make to fall in the Year before Chrift y 
1462 : And what ferves for a Confirmation of this 
Date, the Marbles join the Reign of Minos with the 

Invention of Iron by the Id/ei Daftyli, when upon the 
burning of the Woods of Mount Ida , they obferved 
the flowing of that Metal melted by the Fire; an 
Event, which, according to an antient Chronologic, 
cited by St Clement of Alexandria (2), foils in the Year 
of the World 2743, fuppofmg the Chriftian Air a to 
have begun after the Year 4005. 

Eufebius alfo favours this Opinion, by placing the 
Reign of Minos in the J2d Year of- Pandion\ which 
is the 151ft Year of the Attic -Era, that is 26 Years 
later. But I reckon thefe Authors have lengthen¬ 
ed too much the fabulous Age, fince between Mi¬ 
ms I. and Idomenetis , who, according to Homer , and 
all the Antients, affifted at the Siege of Tray, there 
are but five Perfons, who make four Generations: 


Minos I. Lycaftus , Minos II. Deucalion , and Idcme - 
neus, who was then but very young. Thus, reckon¬ 
ing, with Herodotus , three Generations to an Age, and 
a half for Idomeneus , it will follow that Minos lived 


only 120 Years before the War of Troy : And that 
City having been taken, according to the moft pro^ 

bable 


(1) See La Cerda upon the fixth Book or the YEncid. 

(a) A guo Mhos I. regnavit. L. inftaura-jit. (A ferrum tnvcnfum 
eft in Ida , inventoribus Ides is DaSftis i Cclmi—regnante Albenh 
Pandione f See. Ep. i 
(2; Strom. 1 . 1. 
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bable Opinion, in the Year before Chrift 1184, we may 
fix the Date in Qneftion, to the 1304th Year before 
the Chriftian TEra. We. know not exa&ly how long 
this Prince reigned, the Pafiage where Homer (1) feem3 
to give him a Reign of nine Years,being very ambiguous. 

I find Mims had two Brothers, Rhadamantbus and 

Sarpcdon: ’Tis proper before we go farther to recite 
their Hiftory. . 

Rhadamantbus , if we may believe Apollodorus (2), 
Plato { 3), Diodorus (4), St. Auguftine (5), and almoft 
all the Antients, though fome of them are not agreed 
in if, was Minos' s Brother, who, according to Plato , 
made good Ufe of his Knowledge in compofing his 
Laws, and in making them be exadfly obferved : He 
was a Prince of eminent Virtue, the moft fober and 

moderate Man of his Time. 

I know none but Apollodorus who fays, that he re¬ 
turned into Beotia, after having afiafiinated his Bro¬ 
ther Amphitryon ; which, no doubt, relates to another 
Prince of the fame Name, fince ’tis certain, from the 
Teftimony of all the Antients, that he whom we are 
now fpeaking of, went and fettled in one of the Ides of 
the Archipelago in his Brother’s Dominions, whether 
it was as lome Authors alledge, that Minos , jealous of 
his Reputation, had obliged him to quit the Iflarid of 
Crete ; or rather, that he gave him that Dependency, 
to propagate by his Means the Knowledge of his 
Laws in Afia. Diodorus informs us, that he made 
feveral Conquefts in the neighbouring Ifles, not To 
much by Force of Arms, as by the Lenity of his Ad- 
miniftration, feveral People having voluntarily fub- 
mitted to his Government. It was this Equity and 
Love of Juftice, that made him be ranked in the 
Number of the infernal Judges. Rhadamantbus , be¬ 
fore his Death, divided his Dominions among his two 
Sons, and gave the Government of the Cities to. his 
chief Officers. 

All the Antients I faid were not agreed that Rha~. 

• ' W 

damanthtis 

(1) OcJyfT. 19, (2} L, it (3) Inlvlinoc. (4) L. 4. (5I Qc 
Civ. Bei, 1 . 1 3 . 

V * 
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damantbus was Minors Brother, feme of them making 
him only his Secretary, probably founding their Opi¬ 
nion upon what Plato fays, that this Prince had made 
Ufe of him in digefting his Body of Laws. Strabo 
too lets us know, that Rhadamanthus, upon whofe 
Model Minos formed himfelf, had lived long before 
him i had given Laws to Crete,, and built therein feveral 
Cities. *Tis perhaps he of whom Paufanias fpeaks (i), 
who according to the Poet Cyneton , was the Son of 
Yukon* , the Grand-Son of Talus, and Great T Grand-Son 
of Ceres . Loerquer (2) again is of Opinion that the 
Prince of this Name who reigned in Lycia , was not 
j Minofs Brother, and he cenfures Diodorus and Plato 
for making him to have come from Crete . The fame 
Author acknowledges a fecond Rbadamantbus, Brother 
to Minos DL a Lawgiver like the firft ; all this proves 
that there were feveral Perfons of this Name. 

Sarpedon , obliged to quit the Ifland of Crete , after 
that his Brother, with whom he difputed the Crown, 
had got the better of him, retired firft into Caria, 
where he built the City Mletum(a), and after making 
fame Stay there, he went farther into Afia, and arrived 

at laft in the Country of the Myliades , which not long 

after took the Name of Lycia , from a Prince called 
Lytus, the Son of Pandicn and Brother of Egetis, who 
retired thither, and was well received by Sarpedon , who 
had juft founded there a fmall Kingdom, where he 
reigned in Peace the reft of his Days. After his 
Death, Evander his Son afcended the Throne, as we 
read in Diodorus ; but we muft not confound this Sar- 
pedon with the Grand-Son of Belleropbo //, who alfo 
lived in the fame Country, about 100 Tears after, 
and who, according to Homer , Iliad, 1 . 6. led to the 
Siege of Trey thole of the Lycians who inhabited in 
the Confines of the Xantbus (3). 

After the Death of Minos I. his Son Lycajlus fue¬ 
led ed him; but his Reign has nothing remarkable. 

3 Tis 

(i) In Arc. (2) See his little Book intxtled Ion. 

(a) Diodorus, J. 5. Herodotus, 1 .1. Pauf. in Atticis Stepha- 

pus» efr. 

(5) §ee the Hiftory of Belteropium* 
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5 Tis not fo as to that of Minos II. his Son, whom I am 
going to fpeak of. 

This Prince having afcended the Throne, became 
formidable to his Neighbours, made feveral Conquefts 
in the adjacent Ifles, and at length became Mafter of 
the Sea. Thucydides, Apollodorus , Diodorus Siculus , and 
the other Antients, fpeak of the Succcfles of his Fleet, 
the moft numerous that had been feen before ; and he 
would have had the Reputation of one of the greateft 
Princes of his Time, but for the unhappy Adventure I 
am going to relate. It difturbed the Peace pf his 
whole Life, and gave the Greeks a Handle cruelly to 
afperfe him with a thoufand Calumnies. 

The Celebration of the Panathenaia inviting to Athens 

all the Nobility of the Neighbourhood (a), Minos 

would needs fend thither his Son Androgeos \ and this 
young Prince combated in thofe Games with fuch Ad- 
drefs and good Fortune, that he won there all the 
Prizes, which procured him the Efteem of all the Peo¬ 
ple, and the Friendfhip of the Sons of Pallas, Mgeus'% 
Brother. The Intercourfe of this young Prince with 
the Pallantides gave Umbrage to Mgeas the King of 

Athens: As he had not yet acknowledged Thefeus , and 
had no other Children, he was afraid that, with Mi¬ 
nos's Affiftance, they might have it in their Power to 
dethrone him \ thus hearing that Androgeos was going 
to Thebes, he got him aflaflinated in the Town of Oe- 
neus upon the Confines of Attica . Minos had no foon- 
er heard this mournful Piece of News, than he refolved 
to revenge the Death of his Son. Apollodorus re¬ 
marks (b), that he was then in the Eland of Paros, 

offering a Sacrifice to the Graces , and that in the Pa- 

roxifms 

(a) Diodorus, 1. i. Apollod. 1. 3 . Plutarch in The/eo, and 
Servius upon the ftxth Book of the Aineid. 

(b) Apollodorus , I. 3 . gives another Account of Androgeos '$ 
Death: He fays this Prince was flain by the Bull of Marathon » 
which Neptune had fent into Crete to punifli Minos t becaufe he being 
Mafter of the Sea, did not acknowledge his Divinity. This Bull 
having ravaged the Ifland of Crete , crofted over the Sea, came 
into Greece , and having found Androgeos by the Way, deftroyed 

him. But *tis probable this Report was only fpread to fcreen the 

Honour of Egeus t who had violated all the Laws of Hofpitality, 
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roxifms of his Grief he aafhed the Crown he had up¬ 
on his Head to the Ground, and from that Time ne - 6 
ver wore a Crown at the Sacrifice of thofe Goddeffes- 
Minos's Fleet being very foon prepared to fet out, 
this Prince fell upon Attica before they had Time to 
put themfelves into a Pofture of Defence. Nifa, 
whom Ovid, by way of Anticipation, calls Megara ., 
felt the firft Brunt of his Arms. This City, adjoin¬ 
ing to Athens , had its Name from Nifus the Brother 
of Egeus: After the following Manner, according to 
Apolkdorns (i) and Strabo , did it fall to the younger 
Branch of the royal Houfe of Athens . Pandion , whom 
a Faction had expelled his Kingdom, retired thither, 
and married the Daughter of Pylos, who then reign¬ 
ed there. By her he had four Sons; Egeus ^ who went 
and reigned at Athens \ Nifus , who fucceeded his 
Grandfather, and gave his Name to the City; Pallas 
and Lycv.Sy who afterwards difputed the Crown with 
Egeus . 

This City would have long flood out a- 
TheHiftory the Enemy, had itnot been for 

the Treacher/ of Sylla the Daughter of 
J Nifus , who betrayed her Father. The 

Poets (2) fay, that Prince’s Deftiny depended upon a 
red Hair he had in his Head (a), and that Sylla being 
in love with Minos , cut it out and made a Prefent of 
it to her Gallant (b). They add, that the Prince de- 
teftingthis Piece of Treafon, went off without fpeak- 
ing to her, and that Sylla having in Defpair flung her- 
felf into the Sea, was transformed by the Gods into 
a Lark ; that is to fay, according to PaufavSas , for this 
Adventure is true, that Princefs held Correfpondence 


with Minos during the Siege 


gave him Intelligence 


of the 


10ft fecret Refolutions of the Council j and at 

laft 


(i) L. 3. (2) Ovid. Met. 1 . 8. 

(a) Paufknias, in Attic is, fays the Kairs of that Prince’s Head 
were red. 

(b) Inter bonoratos , medio de <verf ice canos 
Crines iTiber^bat rnagni fiducia regni : 

. Fatali Nata Parent cm 

Crim fuum fptliat. 
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laft gave him Admiflion into the Town by the Keys* 
which fhe took while her Father was afleep, and which 
Ovid probably intended under the Symbol of the fatal 
Hair. 

Her Transformation into a Lark, as well as that of 
her Father into a Sea-Eagle, are merely poetical Or¬ 
naments, founded however upon two Equivocations 
conne&ed with this Event, the one Greek and the o- 
thcr Hebrew ; for as Ovid plainly enough infinuates, 
the Name C/m, comes from the Greek xaptiV* to clip; 

9 

C/m, & a tonfo eft hoc nrnen adept a capillo ; 

and that of Nifus from the Hebrew Neiz> which fig- 
nifies a Hawk , a Fowl which very much refembles the 
Sea-Eagle: 

. . . . Tunc pendebat in auras 

Et mo do fafttis avis fulvis Halyatus in alls. 

If we may credit Apollodcrus (i), Minos himfelf or¬ 
dered Sylla to be thrown into the Sea, or according to 
Zenodotus , to be hanged bn his Ship-maft. Huetius y 
to keep up the Parallel between Mofes and Minos , will 
have this Adventure to be the fame with that which 
Jofephus relates on occafion of Tar bis> who propofed 
to deliver up to Mofes a City which he was befiegingin 
Ethiopia , if he would marry her: But we would o- 
verturn all Hiftory, were we, upon every apparent 
Refemblance, to confound Events that are quite dif¬ 
ferent. This whole Hiftory of Minos is true, not- 
withftanding the Fables fuperadded to it, and it is 
confirmed by all Antiquity. 

Ovid, I faid, has by Anticipation given the City 
Nifa the Name of Me gar a, which it did not get till 
after the Death of Nifus : For this I have the Autho¬ 
rity of Paufanias (2), who tells us, that while Minos 
was befieging that City, Megareus came from Oncheftos 
to the Relief of it, and that after the Death of Nifus 
and Minos's Retreat, he had rebuilt the Walls thereof, 
and given it the Name of Megarai There was ftill to. 

be 

(1) L. 3. (2) In Attic. 
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be feen in that City, fays the fartie Author, the facred 
Hearth of the Gods called Prodromei, that is, thofe 
who were invoked before laying the Foundations of 
any Edifice whatever it was, to whom Megareus had 
offered Sacrifices, that they might be propitious to 
him. The fame Author, I know, delivers another 
Tradition, which imported that it was not Megareus 
himfelf rebuilt that City, fince he had been (lain dur¬ 
ing the Siege, but his Son-in-law Alcathous , who gave 
it the Name of Megara. Thus, *tis ftill true that it 
had not this Name when it was befieged by Minos . 

As Antiquity has hardly tranfmitted down to us 
any Fa ft, without a Mixture of Fiftion, it was fabu- 

louily faid that Apollo had afiifted Alcathous in rebuild¬ 
ing the Walls of Nifa\ which imports that the Work 
was lo fine, as to require z God to be the Architect. 
However famous this Expedition of Minos was, the 
Megarians, as we read in Paufanias{ i) difowned theFaft, 
and affe&ed to fay they had never heard of his Name. 

After the taking of Nifa, Minos went to lay Siege 
to the City of Athens , and he found it extremely de¬ 
folate. Heaven had already declared for him (2) *, an 
extraordinary Heat and violent Drought having laid 
wafte all Greece . The Oracle confulted gave Re- 
Iponfe, that in order to appeafe the Gods, Eacus muft 

become the Interceffor for his Country, and that the 
Prayers of that Prince had already begun to mitigate 
them but Athens and all Attica were nothing the 

better for them. In vain had the Athenians , in re¬ 
membrance of an antient Oracle, which fignified that 
they were one Day to be delivered from a great Fa¬ 
mine, by facrificing fome female Strangers, offered 
up at the Tomb of the Cyclop Ceraftus , the Daugh¬ 
ters of Hyacintbus the Lacedemonian, who had come not 
long before and fettled at Athens ; the Defolation did 
not abate; and the City being ftill more diftreffed by 
the Famine than by the Enemy, fent once more to 
the Oracle ; and had anfwer that the Gods would ne¬ 
ver give over afili&ing them, till entire Satisfeftion 

was 

(i) Plutarch, Diodorus, Apollodoru*. (2) Apollcd. 1 . 4. 
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w 4 s given to the King of Crete 


The Athenians there¬ 


fore immediately fent Ambaffadors to him in the 
Condition of Suppliants (<a j, to beg Peace of him ; 
and the Prince granted it to them, on Condition that 
every ninth Year, according to Plutarch and Ovid, or 
every feventh Year, according to Diodorus Siculus and 
Apollo dor us, thb Athenians Ihould fend to him feven 
Youths, and as many Virgins. This Article being a- 
greed to on both Sides, Minos raifed the Siege and 
withdrew to Crete , carrying along with him thofe 
who were chofen by Lot to be the firft .Vidtims to the 
Prefervation of their Country. 

Here it is that the Greeks , to make this Prince odi¬ 
ous, broached a Fable which afterwards made fo much 
Noife.' They Laid the King of Crete condemned the 
Athenian Youths, who were fent to him, to fight in the 
Labyrinth which Dedalus had built with the Minotaur, 
which was the Offspring of the infamous Paflion.of 
Paftpbae his Queen, for a white Bull which Neptune 
had produced from the Sea ; that Dedalus , who was 
obliged to leave Athens, and remove to Crete , as lhall be 
faid immediately, had favoured that monftrous Paffion 
of the Queen, in the Manner that Apollo dor us • re¬ 
lates (1), and which is but too well underftood from 
the Verfes of Virgil (b) : That from this Conjunct ion 

fprung the Minotaur , a Monfter, which, according to 
Euripides , cited by Plutarch, was half Man, half Bull, 
which Ovid thus expreff 


r->C • 


Semibcveinqtte virrn, femivirumque bovem. 

All the Stases of Greece refounded afterwards with 


the Story of this Intrigue (c). 
Vol. III. K k 


To 


(a) That is to fa)% according to Plutarch , having upon their 
Heads Crowns of Leaves, and in their Hands Boughs wrapped a* 
bout with Fillets of white Wool. Plutarch in c l,'hefeo . 

(1) Lib. 3. .. 

(h) Hie crudelh amor Tatiri, fuppoftaque fu'rto 
Pafiphae , mijhnnque genus , protcfque b if or mis 
Mimtaurus ineftt Veneris monument a nefanda. I; 6# 

Confuk alfo Plutarch, Apollodorus , Diodorus. 

(c) All the other Poets fpeak much the fame Way with thofe 
now quoted. Propertius, 1 . 2. Ep. 32. 


Uxorm 
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To make this Fable the more credible, and to 
intermix with it fomething fupernatural, they ad¬ 
ded, that Minos was wont to facrifice every Year 
to Neptune the faireft of his Bulls; that one Day 
he faw one fo beautiful that he was charmed with 
him; and, inftead of making him a Sacrifice, kept 
him for a Breed ; with which the God of the Sea was 
fo incenfed, that he infpired Pafiphae with the abfurd 

Paffion now mentioned (a). 

’Tis obvious that it was the Hatred, of the Grech 
againfl: Minos that made them invent this Fable; Pla¬ 
to (i) fays to this Purpofe, that the advantageous Cha¬ 
t-after which Homer and He/iod had given of this great 
Prince, availed him nothing againfl: the Malice of his 
Enemies; and Plutarch adds, that it is dangerous to 
provoke a knowing People, who have it always in 
their Power to take Revenge (2). But as Fables have 
always fome Foundation, let us fee what may have gi¬ 
ven Rife to this. 

There is no Probability of its having been what 
Lucian alledges (3), that Pafiphae had learned from 
Dedalus that Part of Aftronomy which relates to the 

Conftellations, efpecially the Sign of the Bull: For 
what Affinity can that Science have with fo infamous 
a Fable ? ’Tis better therefore to fay with Servius (4), 

Tzetzes, 

Uxorem quondam magni Mfoots, ut aiunt, 

Carripuit tor-vi Candida forma borois. 

Silius lialicus , 1 . 8. fays much to the fame Purpofe ; 

Mine genus orditur Minos , immifiaque Tauro 
Pafiphae. 

But Virgil has far furpafled them all in his Relation of this Fable 
in the fixth Eclogue, where he makes the old Silenus thus fpeak) 
Et fortunatam fi nunquam armenia fuijfent , 

Pafipbaen ni-vei folatur amove Juvenci. 

Perjuu in like Manner, Ep. 3. 

f unedam Pafipbaen Difitzo, credite y Tauro 

Vidimus , accepit fabula prifea fidem. 
which, by the Way, Ihews us that the Romans imitated the Greek] 
« reprefenting this Fable with too much Freedom upon their Stages. 

(a) Hyginus gives another Caufe of it, whereof we fhall fpeak 
afterwards. 

{1) In Minoe. {2) In Thefeo. (3) De AftroL {4) Upon 
the fixth Book of the jEneid* 
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T zetzeSy and Zenobius , who feem to have learned it 
from Apollodorusy whofe Works were not fo disfigured 
in their Time as they are at prefen t, that in Minos’s 
Abfence, or as Palephatus has it, during a long Indif- 
pofition he was under* Pafiphae fell in Love with a 
young Lord of the Court at Crete , named Taurus , 
who, according to Plutarch , was alfo Admiral of 
Minos’ s Fleet •, that Dedalus was the Confident in this 
Intrigue, and to keep it concealed, lent his Houfe to 
the two Lovers. Thefe Authors add that Pafiphae 
was delivered of Twins, of whom the one refembled 
Minos, and the other Taurus , which gave Rife to the 
Fable of the Minotaur . But, without having Recourfe 
to this pretended Refemblance, 5 tis obvious that the 
veiy Name of Taurus , the fworn Enemy of the Greeks, 
for Reafons to be mentioned afterwards, was more 
than enough to give a Handle for the Fable of this 
Monfter, to whom they would have it believed that 
the Choice of the Athenian Youth wasexpofed. 

What Palephatus fays of Minos’s Indifpofition, is 
not without Foundation; and he was cured of it by 
Procris when fhe retired into Crete after the Breach 
with her Hulband Cephalus . Minos even fell fo in 
Love with her, as we learn from Apollodorus (1), that 
he quite negledted Pafiphae , who, on the other Hand* 
during that Time made up the Intrigue with the 
young Admiral juft now mentioned \ and this is un¬ 
doubtedly what makes Ovid fay, 

Pafiphaes Minos in Procnide perdidit ignes . 

9 

where, inftead of Procnide , we muft read Provide, as 
Meziriac firft remarked (2). Apollodorus adds, that 
Procris was forced very foon to depart from Crete to 
efcape the Fate of Minos’ s other Miftrefles* who were 
deftroyed by Vipers, fo foon as he approached them, 
Pafiphae having nibbed him with fome Kind of Herb 
which attracted thofe Infefts $ which imports, no 
doubt, that the jealous Queen put her Rivals to Death 

K k 2 by 

(1) L, 5. in fine, (i) Uj:on the Epift. of Phedra and ' 

tom. 
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by the Poifon fhe extracted from Vipers, or in fome 
ether Way which we know not •, and what confirms 
my Conjecture, is, that Pafiphae was reckoned the 
Dau ghter of the Sun, as well as Circe, probably for 
no other Reafon, but becaufe fhe, like the other, was 
fkilled in Simples, and the Compofition of Poifons. 
This is what gave Rife to another Fable told by Hy* 
ginus , importing that it was Venus threw the Queen of 
Crete into the Diforder we have been deferibing, to 
be avenged of the Sun her Father, who had viewed 
too near, and fo divulged her Commerce with the 
God Mars . 

But fince, in Faft, there never was fuch a Mortfler 
as the Minotaur cf the Poets, and confequently the 
Fable which makes the Athenian Youth to have been 
expofed to it is without Foundation ; what then be¬ 
came of thole who were fent to Crete, in Confe- 
quence of the Treaty made with Mines, and of whom 
the Tax was three times paid (a)? Philo chorus, quot¬ 
ed by Plutarch , fays the King of Crete had inftituted 
Funeral Games in Honour of Androgeos , wherein 
thofe unhappy Slaves were afiigned as the Prize of 
the Conquerors. The firft, according to the fame 
Authors (b), who bore away all the Prizes there, was 
Taurus, a Man cf an infolent and tyrannical Difpofi- 
tion, who was very harlh to thofe of the Athenians 
who were delivered up to him, which contributed not 
a little to the Fable we have explained, fince it is cer¬ 
tain that the Greeks never fought at thofe Games, nor 
were deftroyed by the Cruelty of a Monfter that never 
exifted. Arijloile tco informs us that they often grew 
old in their Thraldom, obliged to earn their Living 
by the moil painful Drudgery (c). Plutarch adds, 
after this Philofopher, that thofe unhappy Wretches 
once made their Efcape, and that having paffed over 
into Apulia, they remained there for fome Time, and 
went afterwards into Thrace, where they formed the 

Republic 

(a) Ovid fays it was paid four Times. 

(b) See Plutarch in the Life of The feus. 

(cj ’Tis Plutarch quotes the Republic of the Beoticians of tha{ 
Philofopher i but this Work is not new extant. 
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Republic of the Beoticians . Their Daughters repeat¬ 
ed from that Time on their Feftival-days this fhort 
Burden of a Song : Let us go to Athens . 

But waving this, fhefeus at this Time having quit- 
ed his Refidcnce at Lrezen, where he had been, bred 
up, offered to go to Crete with the other Athenian 
Youths, without even waiting to fee if the Lots fhould 
favour him, as we learn from Plutarch (i), and Catul¬ 
lus (a ) 9 contrary to what we read in Diodorus (2), 
which feems more fuitable to the Character of that 
Prince, who had undertaken to tread in the Steps of 
his Coufin Hercules . This young Heroe having ob¬ 
tained his Father’s Permiflion, and the other Youths 
having caff: Lots, prepared to fet out for Crete. While 
the Ship was getting ready for their Tranfportation, 
a vaft Number of Sacrifices were offered to propitiate 
the Gods (3); and Tbefeus being in the Phakrean 
Harbour, offered a folemn Vow to Apollo , as we read 
in Macrobiiis (4), after Pherecydes , promifmg to fend 
every Year to the Ifland of Delos , to offer him a Sa¬ 
crifice. We are further told, that this Prince having 
confulted the Oracle, was informed, that the Way to 
procure a favourable Voyage, was to take Love for 
his Guide *, and upon this Refponfe he facrificed to 
that Divinity upon the Shore a She-goat, which was 
transformed into a He-goat j whence Venus got the 
Sirname of Epitragios (5) •, and hence, according to 
Paufanias (6), came the Cuftom among the Eleans 9 of 
reprefenting that Goddefs fitting upon a He-goat. 

After all the Ceremonies were over, Thefeus fet 
fail, £nd the Wind being favourable, he arrived at 

K k 3 .Crete 

(0 In Thefeo. 

(a) Nam perhibent olim crudeli pejle CoaElam 
Anirogeona<e pcenas exjolvcre cadis 
Eleftos juvenes ; fimul & decus inmiptarum 
Cecropiam [olitam ejfe dapem dare Minctauro : 

Queis augufta main cum mania c vexarcr.tWy 

Ipfe fuum The/e us pro cans corpus A then is 

Projicere opt acuity &c. Catull. in Epith. Pelei & Thetidis. 

Ifoerates , in his Panegyric on Helen , fays much the fame Thing. 

(2) L. 4. (3) Plutarch in the Life of The tens . (4) Lib. 1, 

Sat. c. 17. (5) Plutarch in Thefeo. (6) In Eliacis. 
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Crete in a very lhort Time. The fine Addrefs of this 
young Heroe foon drew upon him the Eyes of Ariad- 

re, Minos’s Daughter, who gave him a Clew, which 

he happily made ufe of to find his Way out of the 
Labyrinth after vanquilhing the Minotaur , as we are 
told by Ovid (a) and Catullus (b), after all the Hifto- 
rians, who, as ’Plutarch obferves, are in this unani¬ 
mous with the Poets; namely, that Ariadne taught 
her Lover to vanquilh Taurus , furnifliing him with 
Arms; and by the Clew I reckon we are to under- 
ftand the Draught and Plan of the Labyrinth which 
the Princefs gave him, and whereof he made ufe to 
find his Way thence after his Encounter: And what 
confirms my Conjefture, Eufiathius , upon the firft 

Book of the Odyffey, and Lutatius , upon the fecond 

Thebaid, informs us that Ariadne had received that 

Clew from Dedalus himfelf; which can only be under- 
llood of the Plan of the Labyrinth. 

Pbilocborus in Plutarch relates in another Manner 
the Hiftory of this Combat, that antient Author al¬ 
ledging that Tbefeus encountered Taurus not in the 
Labyrinth, but in a public Place, where the Games 
were celebrated in Honour of Androgeos : And that 
this young Heroe, animated by.the Prefence of the 
fair Ariadne , defeated Taurus , which gave great Joy 
to all, even to Minos himfelf, who was thus rid of a 
formidable Rival. Palephatus ftill recedes more from 
the common Opinion, The Son of Pqfiphae and Tau¬ 
rus making great Defolation in the Mountains to 
which Minos had confined him, this Prince, fays he, 
fent all the Athenian Slaves to combat with him; and 
Tbefeus having gone thither in his Turn, put him to 
Death with the Sword which his Miftrels Ariadne had 
given him. 

Lajlly , Paufanias (i) fays Tbefeus fought and 

defeated 

(a) Atque ope Virginia, nullis iUr at a prioratr .» f 

ya nua dijficilis filo eft invent a reliao. Ovid Met. 1 . 8. 

(b) lnde pedem victor mult a cum laude reflexit 

Errabunda regens tenui veftigia Jilo. 

Catull. Epithal. Pelei k Tketidis. 

(0 In Corinth. 
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defeated After ion the Son of Minos, a Prince of un¬ 
common Strength and Courage, and that this Viftory 
was the greateft Exploit of the Athenian Heroe. But 
the fame Author, always too credulous, or who has 
not Courage to declare openly againft the antient 
Fiftions of the Greeks, fpeaking of the Pidture which 
was at Athens, reprefenting the Combat of fhefeus 
with the Minotaur, adds: “ Whatever this was, 
“ whether a Man, or a Monfter, as we are rather in* 
“ dined to believe •, and to fay the Truth, we have 
“ heard of Women who brought forth Monfters ftill 
“ more extraordinary.” 

Whatever be in that, there always remains in the 
Circumftances of this Story, fome kind of Obfcurity, 
which it is not eafy to fee through. For how is if 
that ‘fhefeus fought with Taurus, frnce, according to 
Arijlotle (1) the Athenians did not fight in Androgeos' s 
Games, being referved to be the Prize of the Con¬ 
querors ? Shall we fay that this Prince was diftinguilh- 
ed upon account of his Rank, and that he went to 
Crete, as we are told by Diodorus, only upon Conditi¬ 
on that if he was Conqueror he fhould deliver his 
Country from the Tribute which they paid to the 
King of Crete ? But this will not quite folve the Diffi¬ 
culty. Was it out of the Labyrinth thefe Games were 
celebrated, as has been now faid ? In that Cafe what 
Occafion had fhefeus for Ariadne' $ Thread ? Did Mi¬ 
nos know that Taurus was his Rival ? Was it not eafier 
for him to take away his Life than to confine him in 
Prifon ? In fine, was it againft the Son of Paftpbaa 
and Taurus , whom Apollodorus names Afterius, that 
The feus fought, and who at the Time of paying this 
fourth Tribute, muft have been upwards of twenty- 
live Years ? which Ovid feems plainly enough to in* 
finuate (a). Thefe are fo many Difficulties which it 
js impoffible to clear up. 

K k 4 fhefeus 

(i' In Plutarch. 

• (a) Creverat opprobrium generis, fa:dumque patebat 
Mains adulterium monftrl novitate bifortnU \ 

Deftinat hunc Minos thalamis removere pudorem, 

Mtihiplicque domo } egcifquc inchdtrt teflis, ilet. 1. 8, 
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TbefetiSy viftorious over the Minotaur^ 
'J h ^ 1 departed from Crete r and carried along 

Adventure/ beautiful Ariadne ; but ar¬ 

riving in the lfland of Naxos or Dia , he 
abandoned her, as we learn from Diodorus , Catullus , 
Ovid (a), and feveral other Authors. Bacchus , who 
met her upon the Shore, falling in love with her, 
married her, and made her a Prefent of a fine Crown, 
which was afterwards transformed into a Star. The 
young EgUi if we may believe Hefwd> according to 
Plutarch , was the Occafion of Thefeus' s Inconftancy; 
but the Verfe of that antient Poet where this was faid, 
is not to be found in his Works: Pijijlratus , accord¬ 
ing to the Hiftorian Hcreus , having cancelled it for 
the Honour of the Athenians , thinking at the fame 
time to cancel the Memory of the Athenian Heroe’s 
Falihood. Plutarch , however, is of Opinion that 0 - 
uarus r the Priefl of Bacchus , ravifhed from him that 
young Princefs; which afflifted him tofuch a Degree, 
that forgetting to hang out the white Flag, as his Fa¬ 
ther had enjoined him, that Prince feeing from the 
Top of a Rock, whither his Impatience had led him, 
his Son’s Ship all in Mourning, believed he was dead, 
and in Defpair threw himfelf down into the Sea. Pan- 
fanias adds (1) to this Story, that a Chapel was built 
to Viftorj, with a Statue without Wings, to figure 
that the News of the Victory which ffiefeus won over 
the Minotaur , had not arrived in due Time. 

* ' . .. 7 f 

The Greeks gave out, that this Prince by his Death, 
had communicated the Name of Egean to the Sea, 

which is near Athens \ but Bochart confutes them, 

and fhews it to have been from the Ruggednefs of the 
Promontaries that this Sea took its Name, as much as 


(a) . Dian 

Vda dcdit % comltcmqus fuam crudelis in illo 
Litiore deferuit. . . . Met. 1 . 8 . 

Almoft all the .Ancients are of this Opinion : 

Apollonius, I. 4. of the Argon. La&amius, l 3 
phron, Epiiile of Glyam to Menander, Nonnus Dion. 47. Cat. 
las, Epithal. Thetidis & Pelei, JBygin. Fab. 43, and Paufani 
in his Attics. • " 

(1) la Actig. 


tq 


Diodorus, 1 . 4. 
c. 10. Alci- 
Catjl- 
anias 




% 
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to fay, the Sea of Goats , mare capra y ab afperitate pi~ 
lorum capr# *, comparaiione du 8 a a capris (1).. There 
Js alfo another Etymology given of this Denomina¬ 
tion, which comes much to the fame Senfe ; namely, 
that the Waves of this Sea frifk like Goats with every 
Breath of Wind. 

I chofe rather to follow this Tradition concerning 
Ariadne than that which reprefents Thefeus as highly 
ungrateful: For what Probability is there, that if 
Tbefeus had really abandoned this young Princefs by 

the bafeft of all Perfidioufnefs, Deucalion , after the 
Death of Mi nos j would have given him Pbedra her 
other Sifter in Marriage? Some Authors, I know, 
will have it, that he carried off the two Sifters at once, 
and that he brought only Phedra to Athens , having 
abandoned Ariadne in the Ifland of Naxos , where Ihe 
hanged herfelf in Refpair s But Plutarch juftly refutes 
them, fince this Princefs lived long enough to have 
by Onarus feveral Children, among whom are reckon¬ 
ed Oenopion and Staphilus , whom fome believe to be 
fbefeus ’s Son. 

Paufanias (2) delivers a Tradition of the Argives , 
which throws a new Obfcurity upon, all thefe- Events; 
but thefe popular Traditions were founded only upon 
frivolous Conjeftures. The Argives lhewed Ariadne's 
Tomb •, and what they delivered upon that Occafion 


was to this Effedt. 


Bacchus having declared War 


upon them, came from the JEgean Iflands with a great 
Number of Women*, but he who then commanded 
the Argive Troops having cut them all off, they were 

buried in the very Place of Battle ; and their Tomb 
was ftill called in the Time of Paufanias\ the Tomb of 

ihe Marines . Bacchus afterwards made Peace with die 

* » • * ■ 

Argives r and chofe their City for Ariadne's Bury¬ 
ing Place, near the Temple which they had raifec} 
to himfelf under the Name of Bacchus Cretins , .or 
the Cretan. Paufanias adds, Leuceus wrote, that 
when that Temple was repaired, an Urn of Earth 
had been found there containing the Allies of that 

. , U Vi , i - . 

Princefs. 

• • * ' ^ 


* < l 


- m 

(1) Chan. I. 1. c. 15. (2) In Corinth, c. 22 & 23. 

• ' • • ' ,t 
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Princefi, and that feveral Argives had feen that Urn. 

In fine, Homer (i) follows another Tradition, and 
fays it was Diana detained Ariadne in the Ifland of 
Naxos, upon Bacchus's Teftimony : A Fiftion which 
may be explained with a great deal of Probability, by 
faying, Homer defigned thereby to intimate, that 
Ariadne died in that Ifland, either fuddenly, or by an 
untimely Death. 

We muft not omit here, that Ariadne's 
, Crown, which I have tranfiently menti- 

r/s Crown. onec ^ g ave Rife to feveral Fables : Let 

us trace them to their Source. Thefeus had 
taken along with him the young Slaves which were 
deftined by Lot to follow him (a). The handfome 
Peribaa, who was of the Number, captivated Minos' s 
Affection ; and that Prince having a Mind to take 
her into the Number of his Miftreffes, Thefeus oppofed 
it, and refolved to proteft the Innocence of the young 
Slave at the Hazard of his Life. Paufanias (2) and 
Hyginus add, that Minos on this Occafion loaded the 
Athenian Prince with many Reproaches, efpecially up¬ 
on Account of his Birth, telling him that if he was 
the- Son of Neptune , he would make no Difficulty to 

dive to the Bottom of the Sea for a Ring, which he 
threw into it to banter him. Thefeus , ftung with this 
Reproach, jump’d into the Sea, and fome Dolphins 
having taken him upon their Backs, conveyed him 
to the Palace of Amphitrite , who delivered the Ring 
to him with a fine Crown, the Work of Vulcan, which 
he gave to Ariadne , and which was afterwards placed 
among the Stars, as we read in Ovid and Adanilius (b). 

Several 

(1) Odyff. 1 . 11. 

(a) Servius % upon the fixth. <£neid, haspreferved their Names, 
rho* fomervhat aishgcred. Thus they are reilored by Meurfius in 
his Thefeus ; the Names of the Youths were Hippoforbas, Antima - 
chusy PAneftbeus^ Phi didos. Demclkn. and PcriQion : The Virgins 

were Aiedippe, JeJione , Andromache , P: me Juft, Europa, Melitta s 
2nd Perib/sa . 

(2) In Attic. Poet. Aliron. 1 . 6. 

(t) Profims afpiciensy ‘Venienti node Coranam 

Girffda. Toejh ermine facia Dea eft. Ovid. Fail. I. 5. 

- . Gn*p 
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Several other Fables are propagated as to this fame 

Crown v Hyginus (1) alledges. that it was by the fpark- 
ling of the Diamonds of which it was compoled, that 
ffbefeus found his Way out of the Labyrinth ; which 
would imply that it was made up of precious Stones, 
though feme Antients quoted by Meurfius (2) tell us 
it confided only of Flowers, reciting on this Occafion 
the Fable of the Nymph Pfalachas, who had given it 
to Bacchus , on Condition that this God, with whom 
file was in Love, would gratify her Pafiion; but being 
flighted by the God, upon his giving away the Crown 
to her Rival, Ihe killed herfelf in Defpair, and was 

transformed into a Plant of the fame Name, as we 
are told by Ptolomy Ephejlion in Photius j a Fable found¬ 
ed undoubtedly upon the Refemblance of that Nymph’s 
Name to that of the Plant; and in this there is no 
Difficulty. We cannot fay the fame as to the preced¬ 
ing Fiftion i for ’tis not agreed that it was Ibefeus but 
Bacchus himfelf, who gave the Crown to Ariadne. 
Farther, what could be intended by the Adventure 
of the Ring thrown into the Sea and recovered by 
‘thefeus ? I own I have nothing plaufible to offer up¬ 
on this Head. ’Tis impofllble toexplain all theFables; 
and this fame, I prefume, has no other Foundation but 
fome Proof which Ibefeus gave Minos, to convince him 
that Neptune was really his Father. 

From Naxos, Ibefeus went to Delos-, where he 
confecrated a Statue of Venus , made by Dedalus’s 
Hand. As Ariadne had given it to him, he would 
carry nothing with him into Greece , which might re¬ 
vive the fad Remembrance of that unfortunate Princefc 
(a). In the fame Ifland, to perpetuate the Memory 
of his Viftory over the Minotaur , Ibefeus inftituted a 


GnoJJta dcferta fulgent monument a puella. 

. ‘jollentur ab undis 

Clara Ariadnaa quondam monumenta Corona . 

Manilius, I. i. & 

(1) Ccel. Aitron. 1 . 1. (2) In Thefeo* 

(a) Ariftotle , 1 . 5. upon the Soul , fays, this Statue was a Kind of 
Automaton, which* moved of itfelf by Means of Quick-filver, 
which Dedalus had lodged in the Mufcles that ferved it for Springs. 
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kind of Dance, named the Cram (i), wherein they 
imitated the Windings of the Labyrinth and we are 
further told that our Heroe performed this Dance about 
that famous Altar which was made of the Horns of 
Animals. The Defcription given of this Dance by 
the Learned (a), proves that it bore a confiderable Re- 
femblance to our modem Country-Dances. 

The firft. Thing Tbefeus did upon his Return to A* 
thens , was to pay the laft Duties to his Father ; and 
in Gratitude to the Gods for the Succefs of his Voyage, 
he inftituted in their Honour feveral Feafts, the Ex¬ 
pence whereof was to be defrayed by the Families of 
thofe whom he had brought back from Crete (b). He 
allb had a piece of Money coined, whereon was 
Ramped the Figure of a Bull (c). But nothing fo much 
fignalized the Commemoration of this Event, as the 
Care that was taken afterwards to perform the Vow 
which he had made of facrificing to Apollo. Accord¬ 
ingly they never failed to fend every .Year to Delos 
Deputies crowned with Olive-Branches 3 which Em- 
baffy was called Theoria , as you would fay. The Vifi- 
tation of the God. In this Voyage the fame Ship was 
employed on which Tbefeus had embarked, and in the 
Prefervation whereof fo great Care was taken, that it 
was always in good Condition; which makes Callu 

tnachus 


(0 Dicearchus in Plutarch. 

(a) The following Defcription of it is given by Scaliger,?cet.l. j % 

C. 18. Plures erant Jimul, verum certis ordinibus utrinque a capiti - 
bus le£i duces, *oerfus certos inter fe fubeuntes implicabant: earn 
tbefeus y'iqAVW vocavit turn oh eiciem , turn propter commntationem 

certis hgibiis Jem at am. 

(b) The Principal of thefe Feafts was called Kt^spum, quaft 
Gubernatorial in Honour of his Pilots Naufitheus and Pheacus , who 
\yere of Salami's, to whom he iaifed a Monument in the Phalere- 
an Harbour near Scire ns Tomb. 

(c) Some Authors will have it that it was not fo much in Allu- 
£on to his Combat in Crete, as to that i n which he had flain the 
Bull of Marathon : Or perhaps by the Symbol of that Animal to 
incline the People to Agriculture. The Romans, as we learn from 
Rojinus, Antiq. Rom. 1 . 10. c. 5. and Vojjius, de Mol. 1 . 3. c. 78. 
before the Time of Qzjiis Marius, bore upon their Enfigns the Fi¬ 
gure of the Minotaur, cfpecialiy in fecret Expeditions, to teach the 
Soldiers religious Secrecy, as left us remarks. 
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rnchus fay in his Hymn to Delos, that it was immortal. 
In Fad, during the Reign of Ptolomy Pbiladeipbus, 
when that Poet flourifhed, that is, near a thoufand 
Years after the Death of Thefeus, this Ship was ftill 
fubfifting, as alfo the Cuftom of fending it to Delos. 
From the Moment the High Prieft began to purify the 
Veffel, no Prifoner was allowed to be put to Death 
at Athens. 

Plutarch relates a pleafant Difpute between the Greek 
Philofophers in Relation to this Ship ftill renewed: 
Some alledging it was the fame, and others that as there 
was not one Plank of the old one remaining, it was 
abfolutely another. What Acutenefs did it require to 
decide this Queftion ? 

But ’tis Time to refume the Hiftory of Minos, 
whence I was diverted by this necefiary Digreflion. 

After Tbefeus’s Efcape, the King of Crete, to be 
revenged on Dedalus, who had favoured the Queen’s 
Amours, fhut him up in the Labyrinth with his Son 
Icarus. As he knew all its Mazes, he found no great. 
Difficulty to extricate himfelf •, and having got a Ship 
which Pafiphae had provided for him, he fixed Sails 
to it (1), the Ufe whereof was not then known in 
Greece, as we learn from Paufanias and Palephatus, 
and by that Means outftripped Minos's Galley which 
purfued him with Oars. His Son Icarus (2) having ar¬ 
rived in an Ifland very remote from the Continent, 
and endeavouring to come afhore too precipitantly, fell 
into the Sea and was drowned ; or not having Skill 
enough to manage his Barge, as we learn from Pau¬ 
fanias (3), perifhed near the Ifland of Samos. ’Tis 
well known how the Poets have veiled this Efcape 
under the ingenious Fidtion of Wings, whereof De¬ 
dalus is faid to have invented the Ufe (a)-, and in 

what 

(1) Diodorus, 1 . & Hygin. Fab. 40. (2) Diod. Ioc. cit. 

(3) In Beot. 

(a) Horace thus fpeaks of them, Od. 1 .1. 

Ex pert us vacuum Dedalus a era 

d 

Pennis non' ho mini daiis . 

Virgil calls tliefe Wines Rem mum alarum ; Juvenal, Sat. i. and 

. . Ovid. 
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what Manner the young and adventerous Icarus , for' 
not having followed the wife Counfel of his Father, 
who recommended to him nor to (oar too high, leaft 
the Heat of the Sun fliould melt the Wax with which 
his Wings were fattened, while he himfelf flew near 
the Surface of the Water, or even took Care, as 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, to moiften his Wings from 
Time to Time, left they fhould be overheated. But 
it is to be obferved, that thofe Antients who fay the 
Icarian Sea had taken its Name from the Son of De- 
dalus, among whom are Diodorus and Ovid: 

- - - Nomenque - - - traxit ab illo. 
And in another Place: 


Icarus Icariis nomina fecit aquis. 


are miftaken, fince that Part of the Mgean Sea, which 
is near Samos, was fo called upon Account of the Ifle 
Icatire, which imports Fijhy, in the Phoenician Lan¬ 
guage, as is obferved by the learned Bochart (a). 

Dedalus having arrived in Sicily, found at Cocalush 
Court a Retreat, which other Princes had refufed him, 
for Fear that Mines, who was very powerful by Sea, 
Ihould come and demand him by Force of Arms (i); 
which accordingly happened: For that Prince after 
fearching for him in feveral Places, got Information 
that he was in that Ifland, and arriving there in a little 
Time after, fummoned Cocalus to a Surrender of his 


Prifoner. 


He being loath to violate the Laws of Ho 


fpitality, or rather, as Diodorus remarks (2), having 
no Mind to part with fo celebrated a Perfon, and one 

who 


O^id. Met. I. 8. fay the fame. Paufanias , 1 .9. explains this Fable 
as I have now faid; Dtedalus e Creta fugiens fibi & lcaro fuers 
nan magna adificavit navigia, iff vela qua ? nondum ea aetate invent a 
Juerant navihus applicuit. This is only to be underftood of Greece , 
where this Invention, fo antient among the Phoenicians and Egyp¬ 
tians, was not yet known in the Time of Minos. 

(a) Itaque ut Grace Ichthiufa, hoc eft pifeofa, a pifeium uber- 
tate, ita Phosnide dida eft I-caure , infula pifeium, unde Graeco- 
rum’lgstftf, quomodo in Sicilia Heccaura , id eft iimis piitium, 
factum fit Hiccara. Bochart, Chan. 1 . 1. c. 8. 

(1) Died. 1 .4. (2) Loc. cit. 


f 
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who had fignalized himfelf in that Eland by feveral 
fine Works, entreated Minos to come to Camicus 
to treat of the Affair in an amicable Manner. That 
Prince went thither, and at firft was treated with all 
Manner of Civility ; but Cocalus having invited Mi¬ 
nos to ufe the Bath, had him conveyed into a Bagnio, 
where he was fuffocated with the Heat. This Ac¬ 
count of his Death is given by Diodorus (1), and all 
the Antients. 

According to Hyginus> Conon^ quoted in Photius (2), 
Paufanias (3), Eufebius (4), Zenobius (5), and fome 
others, it was Cocalus*s own Daughters,. who being 
charmed with the little Pieces of Clock-work which 
Dedalus made them for their Amufement, that put 
Minos to Death in the Bath *, and this needs not ap¬ 
pear very ftrange, fince of old the Daughters, even 
of Kings, put their Guefts into the Bath, as we learn 
from Athenteus (6), who adds, that they performed 
their Part with fo much Modefty, that the moft rigid 
Virtue could not have taken Offence at it. 

The King of Sicily having put the beft Face he 
could upon this Death, delivered up the Body of Mi¬ 
ms to his Soldiers, who interred it fecretly •, and Dio¬ 
dorus remarks, that in order the better to conceal the 
Place of his Burial, they built over it a Temple to 
VeniiS) which became very famous. The fame Au¬ 
thor adds, that fome Ages after, when they came to 
build near that Spot of Ground the Walls of the Ci¬ 
ty Agrigentum , this Tomb was difeovered, and after 
they had gathered up the Allies of that Prince, they 
fent them to the Ifland of Crete, Thus died in a fo¬ 
reign Land Minos II. who would have had the Cha- 
rafter of one of the greateft Princes of his Time, but 
for the Hatred of the tragic Poets, who omitted no¬ 
thing that might render his Memory odious. 

Socrates being interrogated why a Prince, whom 
Homer and Heftod had praifed, paffed fora Tyrant(7) ? 

anfwers, 

(1) Loc.cit. (2) Narrat. 25- (3) InAchaic. (4) InChron. 
{$) Cent. 4. Proverb. 92. (6) L. 10. (7) Plato\ Dialogue, 

entitled Minos, t 
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anfwers, it was owing to his having waged War with 
dihens? and exaftcd that cruel Tribute which we have 
fpoke of. This, fays he, is the Source of all the evil 
Surmifes that have been fpread concerning him, tho*, 
in other Refpedls, he was a Man of Probity; but we 
are to obferve, that Plato and Socrates ftill confound 
the two Minos's? afcribing to the nr ft what Homer fays 
of the fecond. 

Meurfius? Marfcam? and feveral others, are of Opi¬ 
nion that Minos II. was the Lawgiver and Judge of 
Hell; two Titles which I have taken from him, and 
affigned them to his Grandfather ; and the Reafons 
which determined me to it are thefe. 

Firfi? 5 Tis no Wonder that the Antients fell into 
' this Miftake, lir.ce almoft all of them have confounded 
the two Princes I have fpoke of, as alfo their Adven¬ 
tures. As they knew but one Minos? they were obli¬ 
ged to make him Judge of Hell and Legiflator, and 
the Subject of the Fables of the Minotaur (a)> This 
was their Way as to all thofe who bore the fame 
Name : They charged the Hiftory of the belt known 
and commonly of the lateft, with the Adlions 
of all the reft: Of this the Hiftory of Jupiter of 
Crete? of ‘Theban Hercules? and feveral others, are 
convincing Proofs. I know none but Homer and Dio¬ 
dorus who have diftinguifhed the two Minos's ; and 
theVerfein the Greek Poet is even very ambiguous (i): 
3 Tis hard to fay, as Madam Dacier has remarked (b), 
whether he means that Jupiter was the firft Father of 
Minos? or if he was the Father of Minos I. But let 
us take it in the moft natural Senfe; for th'o’ there 
were fome Ambiguity in the Expreffion of this Poet, 
*tis certain that he never defigned to fay what is in¬ 
ferred from the firft Senfe; and we (hall fee in the 
Sequel, that he makes the elder to have been the Le¬ 
giflator 

(a) What contributed efpeclally to make thefe two Princes be 
confounded, is, thr-t there was none between them but Lycaflus 9 
whofe Reign had nothing in it remarkable. 

(i) Iliad. 1 . 13. ^ ^ ' 

(bj Remarks upon the third Book 0? orparoi MW®* ?&X£> not as 
Eupatbim read it, %$ vpar cp M/r&fi tUs. 
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giflator and Judge of Hell, fince in the nineteenth 
Book of the Odyfley he calls him who had thefe two 
Titles the Son and Dilciple of Jupiter ; which cannot 
agree to Minos II, who is known to have had Lycaftus 
for his Father. Diodorus indeed plainly diftinguilhes 
thefe two Princes; but he has not been fo happy in 
diftinguilhing what belonged to each of them, fince 
he makes the fecond to have been the Legiflator and 
infernal Judge. As he only compiles from the Antients, 
often without examining them, not remembering in 
the fifth Book what he had laid in the fourth, he af- 
ferts that Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon were Brothers to 
Minos II. tho’ he had exprefly faid they were Brothers 
to the firfl. 

But it will be faid, what Authority can be produ¬ 
ced in fupport of this Opinion ? I may anfwer firfl, 
that in a Point of Criticifm, which has not been 
throughly examined, there is no Necefiity for the ex- 
prefs Teftimony of the Antients; in that Cafe the 
Thing would be abfolutely decided; but if we can 
but find a reafonable Probability, it is fufficient to 
found an Opinion upon. Now I have more than Pro¬ 
bability for my Hypothefis. Is it to be thought 
that a Prince, who in his Youth made many Con- 
quefts over his Neighbours, and made himfelf Mafter 
of the Sea; who, in a more advanced Age, had to 
revenge by Force the Death of a Son, to punifh the 
Fallhood of a Spoufe, to chaftife the Infolence of a 

Rival; to purfue a fugitive Prifoner, and who died 
a violent Death; is it to be thought, I fay, that he 
had Time and Tranquillity enough to give Laws, to 
go into a Cave for the Space of nine Years, or every 
ninth Year to devife them, at his Leifure ? To digeft 
Laws lo falutary as thofe now in queftion, requires a 
long Traft of Peace; whereas we find nothing but 
Broils and domeftic Grievances in the Life of Minos 
II. Farther, would ever the Greeks have given the 
Charafter of a wife Lawgiver, and placed at the 
Head of the infernal Judges, a King whom they 
made it their Bufinefs to afperfe and defame in their 

Vol. HI. L 1 Satyrs? 
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Satyrs ? Would their great Men have travelled to 
Crete to coiled the Laws of a Prince whom they turn¬ 
ed to Ridicule upon their Stages ? Would they have 
affociated with Earn their great Heroe in Piety and 
Juftice, a Man whom they reckoned a Tyrant, and 
the Perfecuter of their Nation ? But the Chronicle 

of Paros, which fo plainly diftinguilhes thefe two 
Princes, a Work done by public Authority, which 
has been followed'by the At be mans, not to mention 
other Nations who made the fame Ufe of it, is it not 
equivalent to the Teftimony of one at leaft, if not of 
feveral Hiftorians ? And is it not of much greater 
Antiquity than moft of thofe who are quoted every 
Day for fuch Facts ? 5 Tis therefore the antient Mi- 
ms, whofe Wifdom and firm Attachment to Juftice 
have been fo much cried up, who is the Lawgiver 
and the infernal Judge. But an exad Comparifon of 
.thefe two Princes, founded upon the moft authentic 
Teftimonies of Antiquity, will undeniably fettle their 
Diftindion and Charaders, fo as to leave no Room 
for Miftake, or for alledging that this Diftindion re- 
Jies only upon bare Conjedures. 

Minos I. was the Son of Jupiter, or rather of AJte* 
Tins and Europa, according to all the Authors whom 
I have quoted (a). Minos II. was the Son of Lyca- 
ftus and Ida , the Daughter of Ccrybas , as we learn 
from Diodorus. The one had two Brothers, Rhadaman - 

thus and Sarpedon *, the other was an only Son. The 
firft, according to Diodorus, had only two Children, 
Lycajius and Acacallide ; the fecond, according to the 
fame Author and Plutarch, had a greater Number, 
Androgeos , Glaucus, Deucalion, Molu 's, Phedra, and 
Ariadne . The Wife of the firft was called Itbona , 
that of the fecond Pafiphae j to this all are agreed. 
The one was a pacific Prince, a Lover of Juftice and 
Retirement*, the other loved War, made many Con- 
quefts, and his domeftic Calamities left him not one 

Moment’s Repofe; for this Article I have a Cloud 

of 

(a) Apollodorus, Diodorus, Plutarch, St. Augvfiine , Strahr, Ho* 
■war, &c. 


* 
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of Witneffes. The firft, according to the eleventh 
iEra of the Marbles, lived in the Time of Pandiott 
I. King of Athens j the other, according to the twen¬ 
tieth iEra* in the Time of EgeuSi The one died* 
and was buried in Crete \ the other ended his Days in 
Sicily. The one flourifhed 120 or 130, the other on¬ 
ly 35 or 40 Years before the Trojan War. Would 
we defire more Marks of Diftinftion* and Characters 
more different ? As to the firft, the Method of Gene¬ 
rations is the only one that now remains. There are 
four between Minos I. namely, Lycajlus , Minos II. Deu- 
lion, and Idomenens ; whereas we find only two from 
Minos II. to that Siege, at which his Grandfon affift- 

ed. And let it not be faid that the antient Genera- 

• * 

tions are often curtailed; fince it would be eafy to 
anfwer, 1. That we have no other Rule for fixing 
thofe antient Dates but that of the Generations now 
remaining. 2. That we are not to recede from this 
Rule upon bare Poffibility, fince, by having Recourfe 
to a perhaps, we may overthrow the whole Hiftory of 
that Age, and of all others too. 3. That the Diftance 
which the Chronicle of Paros puts between thefe 
two Princes, perfectly agrees to the Number of Ge¬ 
nerations. 

But not to infift on this, Deucalion , after the Death 
of his Father Minos, fucceeded to the Crown, and 
left a Son named Idomenens , who reigned after him* 
and diftinguilhed himfelf at the Siege of Troy , as we 
read in Homer $ but upon his Return he was forced 
to abandon his Kingdom, and to retire into Italy± 
where he founded the City Salentmu by reafon of a 
Rebellion raifed againft him upon account of the ralh 
Vow he had made in Time of a Storm, to facrifice 
his only Son to the God of the Sea. The illuftrious 
Author of Telemachus has treated this Article of that- 
-Prince’s Hiftory in fuch a mafterly Way as is enough 
to immortalize his Name. 

If we may believe Meurfius , Deucalion departed 
from Crete , and. repaired to Athens to his Brother-in- 
law Thefeus , where he fpent the Remainder of his 1 

L 1 2* ' Days> 
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Days. It was he, according to the fame Author, 
that founded in Honour of Olympian Jupiter the fa¬ 
mous Temple whereof Paufanias has left us a Defcrip- 
tion : But the moft common Opinion among the 
Learned, is, that he remained in his Kingdom, and 
that the Temple in queftion was built by the antient 
Deucalion , under whofe Reign happened the Deluge 
that goes by his Name. Be that as it will, here is the 
Lift of the Kings of Crete left us by Meurjius. 

The firft was Jupiter , the Brother of Coelus ■, after 
him reigned Cres, Ammon, and Jupiter II. after whofe 
Death there is a Void of three hundred Years, which 


this learned Author fills up with the Names of Cecrops, 
Cydon, Preres, &c. after whom we have from Greece, 
according to Diodorus, Teuftamus, who palled into 
that Hand, where he founded a fmall Kingdom, which 
he left to his Son AJterius •, then Minos I. Lycaftus, 
Minos II. Deucalion, Idomeneus, and Merion. After 
the Death of this laft, the Form of Government was 
changed into a Republic, which continued a confide- 
rable Time. The moft antient People of that Hand 
were die Eteocretes (i), the Idai Datlyli, and the Cu¬ 
rves : But we muft refer the Curious to the learned 
Treatife of that Author upon the Hand of Crete. 
That Hand always valued itfelf upon the Reign of 
Minos, as is confirmed by Medals : We find one of 
that Prince and Pafipbae his Wife, in the fecond Vo¬ 
lume of the Tbefauro Britannico. Let us next fay a 
few Words of Pbedra. 


CHAP. IX. 

The Hijlory of Phedra and Hippolitus. 

A FTER the Death of Minos II. The feus fent to 
alk of Deucalion , who had juft come to the 
Crown, his Sifter Pbedra in Marriage ; which he wil¬ 
lingly granted, being then in League with the Athe¬ 
nians. But it was the Fate of the Blood of Minos to 
break the Repofe of Tbefetts , This Princefs had ho 

fooner 


\i) See Diodorus , 1 . 4. 
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fooner arrived at Athens than fhe fell in Love with 
young Hippolitus, whom fbefeus had by the Amazm 
Antiape, and whom he brought up at frozen with his 
Grandfather Pithaus, There it was that the young 
Queen faw him for the firft Time in an Expedition, 
wherein fhefeus , who wanted to be expiated by his 
Grandfather, took her along with him, and where a 
Paflion was firft kindled which proved fatal in its. Ef¬ 
fects. As fhe durft not declare it to her Lover, nor 
afk her Hufband to bring Hippolitus to Athens , lhe 
thought fit to build a Temple to Venus upon a Mourn 
tain not far from trezen, where, under Pretext of 
going to offer up her Vows to that Goddefs, fhe had 
Accefs to fee her Gallant perform his Exercifes in the 
neighbouring Plain (a). At firft fhe named this Temple 
Hippolition, and afterwards it was called the Temple of 
Venus the Speftatrefs (i): But this Expedient did not 
eafe the unfortunate Lover; Hippolitus underftood not, 
or feigned not to underftand this dumb Language: 
She refolved therefore at laft to declare her Paflion to 
him, and her Declaration was ill received. Her Love 
encreafing from Day to Day, and Hippolitus growing 
{till more cold and infenfible, fhe hanged herfelf at 
laft in Defpair, taking the Opportunity of fhefeus' s 
Abfence, whom Aidoneus King of Epirus detained 
Prifoner, as fhall be faid elfewhere. fhefeus arriving 
not long after, and finding in the Hand of the unfor¬ 
tunate Princefs a Letter, wherein fhe declared that 
Hippolitus attempted to dilhonour her, and that Death 
was her only Refuge from that Difgrace, he fent in 
hafte for that young Prince, to punifh him with Death 
for this flagrant Ihfult. He, not knowing his Fa¬ 
ther’s Purpofe, made fuch Hafte to arrive, that hi§ 
Horfes being overheated grew unmanageable; whereby 

his Chariot was broke in Pieces, and he himfelf drag ’4 
along among the Rocks, where he died. 

Some Authors contend (b) that Hippolitus arrived a? 

L 1 3 Athens r 

(a) See Ovid*', s Epiftle of Pbedra to Hippolitus ; Mcferiac upoq 
that Epiftle ; Paufanias in Attids , Plutarch, 8 c c. 

1 (1) Paufanias in Attic. 

(h) See Me/eriac, on the Epiftle of Pbedru. to Hippojitus^ 
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Athens, whence his Father banilhed him, after load-* 
ing him with Imprecations. They tell us further, 
that Neptune, to revenge Tbefeus’s Difgrace, produced 
a Monfter from the Sea, which fo affrighted the Hor- 
fes, that they dragged Hippolitus among die Rocks, 
where he was bruifed- to Death in the Manner that 
Ovid defcribes (i). What I take to be the true Ac¬ 
count is, that this Prince, in his great Diftrefs and 
Agony of Mind, not giving Heed to the Manage¬ 
ment of his Horfes, was unhappily overturned in his 
Chariot. There appeared in Italy in the Time of Na¬ 
na Pompilius a falfe Hippolitus , who would needs pafs 
for the Son of Tbefeus: He dwelt, as we learn from 
Ovid, in the Foreft of Aricia, and affumed the Name 
of Vurhius, as much as to fay, Twice a Man, giving 
out that Efculapius had raifed him again to Life; but 
the Athenians, who had feen the true Hippolitus pe- 
rilh, gave no Faith to this Impoftor. 

To proceed: Hippolitus was worfliipped as a God 
at Trezen, in a Temple built by Diomedes, who firft 
paid divine Honours to this Prince, as we learn from 
Paufanias. The Prieft who had the Charge of his 
Worfhip, had it for Life; and the Feftival of this 
God was celebrated every Year. Among the other 
Ceremonies that were there performed, the young 
Women before Marriage cut off their Hair, and con- 
fecrated it in his Temple. The Thezenians , adds the 
fame Author, did not allow that the Death of Hip¬ 
politus was owing to his being dragged along by his 
Horfes^ on the contrary, they would have it believ¬ 
ed that the Gods had carried him up into Heaven a- 
mong the Conftellations, where he Forms that which 
Is named the Charioteer. 

To conclude. ’Tis furprizing that Plutarch, who 
wrote at very great Length the Hiftory of Tbefeus , 
fhould make no Mention of this Adventure. Per¬ 
haps he deligned thereby to cover his Heme’s Dif¬ 
grace ; but he relates other Stories of him which are 
pQt much more to his Honour; fuch as the Rape of 

Helen, 


CD Met. I. 35. 
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Helen, and alfo the Projedof ravilhing for his Friend 
Pirithous, the Daughter, or the Wife of Aidoneus, 

&c. It may be laid that this is an Invention of the 
tragic Poets, who brought him upon the Stage. But 
authentic Monuments confirm it, and the Temple of 
Venus but now mentioned, was a living Proof of it. 
Befides, the Memory of ’Ihefeus was too dear to the 
Athenians, for them to invent a Story of their Heroe 
fo much to his Diftionour. 

A high Evidence of their Refped for him is, that 
fo foon as his Bones were found, which the Oracle or¬ 
dered the Athenians to fearch after in the Place 
where he died, they were carried to Athens, and a 
Temple was built to his Honour, which became a 
Sanduary of the higheft Veneration. It was even 
believed, that the Vidory at Marathon was owing to 
him, where it was given out that he had appeared iri 
the Army of the Greeks, and fought for them. 

’Tis to be obferved that Plutarch has not wrote this 
Heroe’s Life with all the Qre that was requifite. 

And indeed we find there feveral Omiffions, as may 
be feen by comparing it with the Accounts of him 
which the learned Meurfms has colleded (i); and not 
only fo, but manifelt Contradidions, efpecially as to 
the Expedition to Colchis, as we remark upon another 
Occafion : Laftly, Repetitions, great Confufion in 
the Arrangement of the Fads: In a Word, whatever 
good Opinion we may have of the Author in general, 
we can only confider this Life as a very imperfed 
Colledion. 

C H A P. X. 

The Hijlory of Dedalus, and of the Labyrinth 

of Crete. 

■ 

D Edalus (a), the Son of Hymetion, Grandfonof 
Eupolemus, and Great Grandfon of Ereftheus 

L 1 4 King 

(i)InThefeo. _ ' 

(a) Diodorus, 1 . 4. Paufanias, 1 . 7. Pliny, 1 . 7. Ovid Met. 

1 . 8, &c. 
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King of Athens (a) y was without Controverfy the 

moft skilful Artift that Greece ever produced ; an able 
Architect, an ingenious Statuary, who invented feve- 
ral Inftruments in thefe two Arts, fuchas the Hatchet, 
the Level, the Whimble, (Ac. as we learn from Pliny. 
To him alfo is afcribed the Glory of having been the 
firft that made Sail-yards for. Ships, and made ufe of 
Sails inftead of Oars; but nothing fignalized him fo 
much as the Art of making Statues, wherein he fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that they were faid to be animated, 
to fee and walk: A Fable whofe Foundation is not 
what Arijiotle alledgesf b), that he made Piecesof Clock¬ 
work that walked by means of Quick-fiiver which he 
put within them, but that before him the Statues of 
the Greeks were extremely rude, without Eyes, Arms 
and Legs j they were nothing but lhapelefs Blocks of 
Stone, as are ffill to be feen in the Cabinets of the 

Curicus. Dedalus, as we learn from Suidas , Themiftius , 

and Palepbatus, made them Faces according to the 
Life, formed Arms to them, and feparated their Legs, 
which made him be univerfally admired (b): But his 
Misfortunes, as is remarked by Paufanias (i) and Dio¬ 
dorus (2), made him as famous afterwards as his fine 
Works. He had taken great Care of the Education 
of one of his Nephews named Talus, his Sifter Perdix’s 
Son; and this young Man made fuch Proficiency in a 
Ihort Time, under fo able a Mafter, that he likewife 
invented feveral very ufeful Inftruments. The firft, 

which 

(a) Enlhthios in Iliad 5. Solin. cap. 11. are of Opinion that 
Dedalus was of thelfland 0 (Crete, probably led into this Error by 
his having dwelt there a long Time, Aufonius has fallen into the 
lame Miiiake, Cnee he calls Dedahu t Gortinius Aliger , and in his 
x 2. Idyll, lie thus fpeaks of him: 

Preepetibzs pennis fuper aera 'vcSm homo Cm. 

(h) Lib. 1. de anima, c. 42. He lays, after one Philip , that 
Dedalus made a Statue of Venus that walked by Means of Quick- 
iliver. He lays the fame Thing, lib. 1. Pol. c. 4. Hejychius y Lu¬ 
cian, Dion Chryfoflom, Or. 36. are of the fame Mind. 

(c) Paufanias , 1 . 9 feems to think that Dedalus was fo called 
from his having excelled in the .Art of making Wooden Statues, 
which were then denominated Act-'/aAa. 

(1) Loc. cit. (2} L. 4. 
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which was his Efiay Piece ( 1,), was a Wheel fuch as 
Potters makeufe of. Next, having found a Serpent’s 
Jaw-bone, and made ufe of it to cut afmall Piece of 
Wood, he tried to imitate in Iron the Ruggednefs of 
that Animal’s Teeth, and thus he communicated to 
People of his Profeflion the Saw, which is one of the 
molt ufeful of their Inftruments. In fine, from him 
is derived the Turning-wheel, and a Number of other 
Inventions, which are of vaft Ufe; in Mechanics. 

Two Inventions fo ufeful, raifed Dedalus’s Jealoufy, 
and left his Reputation Ihould one Day be eclipfed 
by that of his Nephew, he put him fecretly to Death; 
but having told one of his Friends that he had been 
burying a Serpent, his Crime was thereby detected, 
as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, who obferves, that 
the fame Animal which had given that young Man 
occafion to invent the Saw, the Objed of his Uncle’s 

Jealoufy, ferved alfo to deted the Author of his 
Death. Ovid feigns, that he had thrown him down 
from the Top of Minerva's Citadel (a), and that this 
Goddefs, the Patronefs of fine Arts, had transformed 
him into the Partridge, a Fable founded upon the 
Conformity between the Name of Perdix , Zalus’s Mo¬ 
ther, and of that Fowl (b). 

If we may believe Diodorus Siculus (2), and Apollo - 
dor us, the Areopagus of Athens condemned Dedalus to 
Death -, but Servius fays, it was only to perpetual Ba- 
nifhment. Be that as it will, this Murder having 
provoked the general Indignation againft him, Deda¬ 
lus fecretly withdrew from Athens, and retired into 
the Ifland of Crete, where Minos, overjoyed to have a 

Man 

(1) Diod. 1 . 4. 

(a) Servius upon the fixth JEneld, v. 14. favours this Tradi¬ 
tion concerning the Death of this young Man, whom he with 0 - 
vid and Hjginus names Perdix ; but Diodorus and Suidas call him 

Talus . 

(b) Dee da his invidit, facraque ex arct Minerva: 

Praeipitem inittit, lapjumque at ilium 

Qu<e favet ingeniis excepit Pallas , avemqut 

Reddidit , tie. Ovid. Met. 1 . 8.' 

(2) 


: 
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Man fo celebrated, gave him a very favourable Re¬ 
ception. It was during his Retreat in that Ifland, he 
built in the City Gnojjus the famous Labyrinth that 
has been fo much talked of. 

By the Word Labyrinth, we are to underftand a 
kind of Edifice full of Chambers and Avenues, dif- 
pofed in fuch a Manner that you enter from one into 
another, without being able to trace your Way out 
again, which Virgil, Catullus, and Ovid exprefs very 
happily (a). 

Pliny alledges (b), that Bedalus had travelled into 
Egypt, and that he had there taken the Model of that 
famous Labyrinth, which has been reckoned one of 

the Wonders of die World (i), but had imitated on¬ 
ly that Part of it which refpedts the Cells and winding 
Alleys, that is, but the hundredth Part. To prove 
that Bedalus had been in Egypt, feveral Monuments 
were cited, which were faid to be his; and they even 
added, that the Inhabitants of Memphis had erefted a 
Statue to him in the Temple of Vulcan, and had wor- 
Ihipped him as a Divinity after his Death. The La¬ 
byrinth of Crete was intirely deftroyed when Pliny 
wrote this Paffage, and that of Egypt was almoft en¬ 
tire, a great Part of which is fubfiiting at this very 
Day, as we learn from all the Travellers (c). Ac¬ 
cording to Philocborus cited by Plutarch (2), the La- 

, byrinth 

(a) XJt quondam Creta fertur Laly rin thus in alta 
Parietibus text urn each iter , ancipitemque 
Mi He ‘viis habuijfe dclum, qua figna fcquendi 
Falleret indeprer.fus & irremeabilis error. Ain. 1. 

Nee Lahyrintbi eficxihus egredientcm 
*Te 8 i fruftraretur & inobfervabilis error. Catul. Carm. 4.' 

D&dalus ir.genio fab rat celeberrimus artis t 
Ponit opus , turbatque notas Cff lumina , flexum 
Ducit in errorem variantm ambage warum. Ovid. Met. 1 . 8. 

{£) L. 36. c. 13. He calls the Labyrinth of Egypt; Potentiffimum 

humani ingenii opus. 

(1) See Herodotus, 1 . 2. c. 148. 

(r) The Reader may confuk the Defcription of the Labyrinth of 
Fgrpt, in one of my DHTenations, printed in the 5 th Vol. of the 
Acad, of the Belles-Lettres. Crebris foribus inditis ad falkndos OC-» 
curiuc, redeundumque in errores eofdem. P/in. ibid . 

{2) Life of Thefeus. 
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byrinth of Crete was only a Prifon in which Crimi¬ 
nals were confined, and whereof Dedalus had given 
the Plan: Euftathius and Cedrenus fpeak of it only as of 
a Cave, wherein were a great many Windings, and 
where Art had a little afiifted Nature. In fine, ac¬ 
cording to fome Authors («), there never was in Crete 
any other Labyrinth, but the Quarries which Minos 
had dug in Mount Ida , when he built the City Gnof< 
fus, whereof, according to Strabo , he was the Founder, 
and which refemble pretty much, fays Bellon who has 
vifited them, a kind of Labyrinth, by the fevera! 
Paths they had been obliged to make therein. 

M. de Toumefort (i), a Man no lefs ingenious than 
accurate in his Refearches, having vifited this fo much 
celebrated Place, fays it is a fubterraneous Apartment, 
after the Manner of a Screw, which by a thoufand 
Mazes that turn every Way inward, and without any 
Separation, occupy the whole Infide of a Hill at the 
Foot of Mount Ida towards the South, about three 
Miles from the Ruins of Gortyna. The curious Tra¬ 
veller, after having vifited its Mazes, convinced thofe 
who were with him, that there was nothing in it to 
prove it had been a Quarry, as Bellon imagined. And 
indeed where is the Probability that they would have 
fought after Stones of a very bad Quality in the Bot¬ 
tom of an Alley of a thoufand Paces deep, interfe&ed 
by a Number of other Alleys, where they were in 
Danger of lofing themfelves every Moment ? Hew 
could the Stones be conveyed into a Place which 
js in the Middle of the great Alley, where one muff 
creep along the Ground for upwards of a hundred 
Paces ? Befides the Mountain is fo rugged, that there 
is Difficulty to get up to it on Horfeback. ’Tis 
therefore more probable, continues this Author, that 
the Labyrinth is a natural Conduit, which fome curi¬ 
ous Prince formerly took Pleafure in rendring accef- 
fible, by enlarging the narrower PaiTages. Perhaps 

the Place which is fijll lb low was not touched, that 

Polte- 


(a) Huetius mi (lid by Belton and fome other Moderns. 
((] Y<7?g« to the Levant, T. i. p. 67. & fe<p 
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Pofteri ty might fee how Nature herfelf had difpofed 
this Cavern : For the Maze is equally beautiful 
throughout. 

But notwithftanding thefe Authorities, I am of 
Opinion that there was once in Crete an Edifice built 
by Dedalus named the Labyrinth , which Time has de- 
ftroyed, though it was neither fo fumptuous nor fo du¬ 
rable as that of Egypt, wherein fo many Kings had be¬ 
llowed their Labours. Almoft all the Antients are of 
this Opinion, Apollodorus , Diodorus , Strabo , Paufanias , 
and Pliny (a), befides the Poets whom we have named; 
and what is ftiil more decifive, we find Medals of the 
City of Gnojjus , whereon the Labyrinth is reprefented. 
We have even an Antique , containing the Plan of this 
Work,.in the Middle of which appears the Mino¬ 
taur (1). 

But hot to infill, Dedalus being forced to depart 
from Crete , as has been faid, retired into Sicily , where 
he probably lpent the reft of his Days, tho’ neither the 
Time nor Manner of his Death is known. This in¬ 
genious Man, as an Acknowledgment for the Obli¬ 
gations he owed to Cocalus , applied himfelf to feveral 
Works, whofe Magnificence correfponded to; their 
Ufefulnefs. Firft of all he dug that great Canal into 
which was conveyed the River Alabas , called at this 
Day Cantera , and alfo built upon a Rock, near the 
Place where the Town of Agrigentum flood, a very 
ftrong Citadel, and made the Avenues to it fo ftrait 
and fo oblique, that three or four Men are fufficient 
to guard them: A Situation fo happy that Cocalus 
made it his Palace, and laid up his Riches there. He 
alfo dug near Megaris a Filh-pond, through which the 
River Alabas difcharges itfelf into the Sea. For the 
Convenience of the Sick, who cannot frequent public 
Bagnios, he wrought at a Cavern in the Territory of 
Selims. , where he dilpofed with fo much Art and Suc¬ 
cess the Steams of the fubterraneous Fires, that thofe 

who 

{a) Pliny mentions alfo two other Labyrinths, one in Tujcany 
and the other at Lemnos. 

(1) See Mentfaucon’s Antiquities, Vol. 1. I 
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who entered into it found themfelves gradually pro¬ 
voked to a gentle Sweat, whereby they were infenfibly 
cured, without even being expofed to the Inconveni- 
ency of the Heat. 

Mount Eryx was fo fteep that the Houfes built about 
the Temple of Venus , which were upon the Top, ap¬ 
peared every Moment ready to fall. Dedalus enlarged 
the Top of it, and inclofed it with a good Wall. He 
alfo dedicated to Venus Erycina a golden Heifer, which 
refembled the Life fo much that it feemed to exceed 
the Power of Art. He alfo made in the fame Coun¬ 
try, as we learn from Diodorus, feveral other Works 
which Time has deftroyed. 

1 There were alfo in feveral other Places Monuments 
of Dedalus' s Art: Paufanias fpeaks of them in feveral 
Places; but I prefume we are to judge of the Works 
of this ingenious Artift, as of the Labours of Her¬ 
cules, which every one was proud to imitate, and put 
down to that Hero’s Account (a). Dedalus formed a 
Scholar who was almoft as ingenious as himfelf, whom 
Paufanias names Endocus: Faithful to his Matter, he 
did not defert him in his Difgrace, but followed him 
every where. The fame Author adds, that Minerva 
fitting as fhe was reprefented in the Citadel of Athens, 
was the Work of this Endocus, and Critias was he 
who confecrated it. 

CHAP. XI. 

The War of the Centaurs and Lapithae: Ixion, 

and Pirithous. 

N OT many Years after the Events now related, 

there happened in 1 Tbejjaly a Conteft which gave 
Rife to a bloody War, wherein almoft all the Heroes 
of that Time fignalized themfelves. This was the 

War 

(a) Some of them have even been confounded with thofe of an¬ 
other Dedalus, an ingenious Statuary of S icy on, who alfo made 
fine Works, whereof you may fee the Lift in the fame Paufanias. 
For the Story of Dedalus the Reader may confult the Diftcrtation of 
the Abbe Gedouyn, Mem. de l'Acad, des Belles-Lettres , Tom. VIU. 
(1) Paufan. in Atticis. 
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War between the Centaurs and the Lapitba , two Peo* 
pie, of whom the former was quite extirpated, or at 
kaft entirely difperfed by the Valour of Hercules . But 
in order fully to underfrand the Hiftory of this War* 
to which die Marriage of Piriibous gave Rife* 5 ns ne¬ 
ctary in the firft Place to give fome Account of 
that Prince, the Son of Ixion, Jupiter's Rival, whom 
the poetical Fables have rendered exceedingly famous. 

Firft, we find in his Genealogy, as in all thofe of 
that Age, fo many Contradictions, that we may eafi- 
ly judge the Annals of the Heroic Age to have been 
very uncertain. Hyginus will have it that Ixion owed 
his Original to one Leontus , whofe Hiftory he knows 
not. Euripides lays he was the Son of Pblegyas ; this 
was probably that King of Pbocis who was condemned 
to Tartarus, for having burnt the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi . Some Authors make him defended from 
Jupiter or Mars. Efcbiles , and after him Diodorus 9 
give him Antion for his Father. This Variety of Sen¬ 
timents proves perhaps that there were feveral Princes 
of this Name; but as they were but little known, their 
Adventures were all united in the Perfon of him whofe 
Fable I am going to explain. Let us begin with his 
Genealogy as it is in Diodorus Siculus , who makes it 
dearer than any other. 

Of all the Children of Oceania and Tetbys, fays that 
Author, one of the mod famous was Pencils, who 
gave his Name to a River in PheJJaly. This Prince 
married Cretifa , by whom he had Ipheiis , and a Daugh¬ 
ter named Stilbia. Apollo had by this Princefs Centau - 
rus and Lapiibus . The latter had by his Wife Euri- 
•onne, Arfmoufs Widow, two Sons, Phorbas and Peri- 
pbas , and having chofen for his Refidence the '..Con¬ 
fines of the River Peneus , had the Command of the 
People afterwards called by 'his Name. Phorbas his 
eideft Son lucceeded him ; but after his Death Peri- 
pbas his Brother got the Crown, and having married 
Aftiage , the Daughter of Ipheus, had by her feveral 

Children, of whom Antion was the moft noted for 

haying 
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having given Birth to Ixion (a). He after the Death 

of his Father, who reigned over a Part, of Tbejfafy, 

afcended the Throne, and fixed his Refidence at La- 

^ _ 

rijfa in the Neighbourhood of Mount Pelion. Ixion 
having married Clia 9 or Bia, the Daughter of Eione, 
or Deione> by whom he had Piritbous> fell out with 
his Father-in-Law, upon the following Occafion. The 
Cuftom of the Ancients in their Marriages was quite 
different from that of the Age wherein we live: Large 
Gratifications were given to the young Ladies whom 
they were to marry, and even to their Parents, 
whereas it is very rare now-a-days for one to marry 
a Woman without a Portion. Homer and feveral o- 
thers, mention this Cuftom, and would to God it were 
{till in Fafhion: How many young Women who groan 
under the Yoke of involuntary Celibacy, would find 
Hufbands to make them happy, did not the Avarice 
of thofe Hufbands reduce them to the Calamities 
wherein Ixion was involved. 

His Father-in-Law having often follicited him to 
fulfil the Promifes he had made him at marrying 
his Daughter, and finding that he did but amufe him 
with fair Words, carried off his Mares one Day as 
they were feeding in the Field. Ixion flung to the 
Quick with this Affront, feigned a Willingnels to en- 

ther into, an Accommodation with him, and invited 
him to a Feaft. Beioneus repaired to Larijfa , and 
there was received with vaft Magnificence; but Ixion 
having dug a Ditch at the Door of the Banquetting 
Hall, into which he had thrown a great deal of Wood 
and burning Coals, Beioneus , whom he honoured with 
the Precedence, fell into it and loft his Life. This 
Crime moved univerfal Abhorrence, and as it was with¬ 


out a Precedent, there was no Formulary for expiat¬ 
ing it. In vain did Ixion follicit all the Princes of 
Greece , no body would fo much as give him the 
Rights of Hofpitality, and he wandered a long Time 


without finding any Sanftuary. 

Here begin the Fables of the Poets, for the Events 

of 


(«) His Mother was named Mdatt, the Daughter pf Amubmus. 
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of thofe Heroic Times are always wrapped up in Fic¬ 
tions. They tell us therefore that this Prince (a) a- 
bandoned in this Manner by all the World, had Re- 
courie to Jupiter, who took Fity upon him, received 
him into Heaven, and permitted him to eat at the 
Table of the Gods. So fignal a Favour ferved only to 
work upon his Ingratitude and Prefumption. Ixion 
captivated with the Charms of the Queen of Heaven, 
had the Infolenceto make Love to her. The virtuous 
Juno provoked with that Prince’s Prefumption, went 
immediately and informed Jupiter of it, who thought 
at firft it was a Snare (he laid for him againft Ixion, 
who paffed for his Son. He knew how fatal her Re- 
fentment had been to Califio, to the young Areas , and 
others; fo that before he made any Noife about it, he 
was willing to inform himfelf better in an Affair which 
fo nearly concerned his Honour. To bring this about 
the more effectually, he formed a Cloud into a Phan¬ 
tom which perfe&ly refembled Juno , and ordered the 
Goddefs to make a particular Affignation with him, 
which Ixion having punctually kept, let Jupiter know 
that he wanted not good Will to rub the fame Af¬ 
front upon the Father of the Gods, he had offered to 
other Hufbands. Jupiter , who was not rigidly fevere 
on this Head, and finding the Thing was quite a Se¬ 
cret, had Pity on the Fool whom Nedtar and Am- 
broiia had a little difordered, and contented himfelf 
with difmiffing him from the Court of Heaven, and 
degrading him again to the Earth. But Jupiter fee¬ 
ing him afterwards make his Boaft every where that 
he had difhonoured him, launched a Thunder-bolt at 
his Head, and hurled him headlong into Tartarus, 
where he ordered Mercury to bind him to a Wheel fur- 
rounded with Serpents, which he was doomed to turn 
without Intermiffion. 

Thus the Poets have reprefented this Event, which 
it is eafy todifentangle from the fabulous Circumftances 
which accompany it. Moll: Princes of old affumed 
the Name of Jupiter ; it was almofl fynonymous with 

that 

(a) V. Ovid. Met. 1 6. Virg j£n . 1 . 6 . Hygin. Fab. 63 . &c. 
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that of King, as we have proved in the Article of 
Jupiter (1 ). The Queens their Conforts were denomi¬ 
nated Junoy their Court was Heaven, and their Tables 
where-fat the Princes their Sons, were the Tables of 
the Gods. Thus it is obvious that this Fable was de- 
figned to inform us, that fome Prince, firnamed Ju- 
pitery vouchfafed to Ihew the King of the Lapitha 
the Hofpitality which all his Neighbours denied him \ 
and that while he thought to have expiated him from 
his Crime, the ungrateful Prince fell in Love with his 
Queen, in whole Place the Hufband, 'to be fure of 
thePrefumption of his Gueft, fubftituted a Slave. Up¬ 
on his making his Boaft afterwards of having been in¬ 
timate with the Queen, the King banilhed him from 
his Court, and from that Time he led a very for¬ 
lorn and unhappy Life, hated and defpifed by all 
the World. 

The Punifhment of this Prince is only an ingeni¬ 
ous Allegory expreflive of his Character. By the Ser¬ 
pents wreathed about the Wheel, 

Tortofque Ixionis angttes ( 2 ). 

we are given to underftand the Stings of his Conference, 
wounded with Remorfc for a foul and hideous Crime. 
By the eternal Revolution of the Wheel the con¬ 
tinual Vexation in which this Prince lived ever fince 
his Parricide, feeking every where for Reft which he 
could not enjoy, and finding daily new Motives in his 
own Breaft urging him to fly from himfelf. 

Volvitur Ixiott, fe refugitque fugitque ( 3 ). 

When Proferpine made her Entry into the Kingdom 

of PlutOy this unhappy Prince was unchained for the 

firft Time: 

Non rota fufpenfum precept Ixiona toquet 
Solvuur lxion y fcfc. 

Vol. III. M m The 

(1) Vol. III. B. 1. (z) Virg. Georg. 1 .1, 

(tf) lllic Junonem Untare Ixionis aufi 

Verfantur celeri noxia membra rota . Tibul. Eleg. 3. I. 2* 

(3) Ovid. Met. 1 . 4. 
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The Punilhment of Ixion puts me in mind, to men¬ 
tion this tranfiently, of a Thing very lingular, which 
Lampridius relates of the Emperor Heliogabalus This 
Prince called the Parafites his Ixions, and ordering 
them to be fattened to one of thofe Wheels which are 
ufed in drawing Water, rota aquaria, which was turned 
about before him with vaft Rapidity, he took a Angular 
Pleafare in feeing them fometimes fufpended in the 
Air, fometimes funk in the Water (a). 

To proceed, we know not the true Name of the 
Prince who expiated Ixion ; for little Regard will be 
had to the Opinion of Tzeizes (i), who calls him Pha¬ 
raoh, without telling us upon what Authority, that 
Name being fcarcely known in Greece. We are alfo 
ignorant what were the other Adventures of this 
Prince, and in what Manner he died : Perhaps a 
Thunder-Bolt put an End to his Days, and gave a 
Handle to fay, that Jupiter had thus thrown him down 
into Tartarus for it was a current Tradition in thofe 
Times, that they who had once tatted the Neftar of 
the Gods, were not capable of dying but by a Clap of 
Thunder. The TEra of this Prince’s Reign is eafily 
found out *, Eufebiiis places it in the Time of JEgeu’s 
King of Athens , and of Atreus and Thy eft es, Kings of 
Mycen<e ; that is, two Generations, or 60 Years be¬ 
fore the Siege of Troy , in the Year 1240 before Chrift ; 
and this Date feems fufficiendy proved, fince Pirithous, 
his Son, was contemporary with Thefeus , and Poly- 
petes, his Grandfon, commanded the Lapitbrf, ac¬ 
cording to Homer , while the Greeks were befieging 
that City. We mutt take Care not to confound this 
Ixion with another Prince of that Name, of the Blood 
of the Her a elide, who reigned at Corinth after the 
Death of his Father Aletes for 57 Years, according to 
Eufebiiis , or in Syncelhtfs Reckoning but 37. 

Of the Commerce between Ixion and the Cloud 

which 


(4) Parafkos ad retain aquariam ligabat, S; cum vertigine fub 
aquas mittebat, rurfumque in fummam revolvebat, eofque Ixjonios 
amices vocavit 

ji) Chil- 7. hift. 99. 
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which Jupiter fubftituted in Juno’s Place, were bom 
the Centaurs, thole Monfters, half Men and half Hor- 
fes, fo celebrated in the Hiftory of the Age now in 

Queftion, though Pindar, who had followed another 
Tradition, fays they were the Sons of Iperpbialus , who. 
was the Blue of that Intrigue. 

Diodorus Siculus, Hyginus, and feveral other An- 
tients fpeak of thole Monfters as a Thing that might 
have happened in the Courfe of Nature. Fabulous 
Hiftory made Mention of fome parallel Productions; 
and it was under this Form that Chiron was the Off- 
fpring of Saturn’s Amour with Phillyra, whom that 
God, to conceal his Intrigue from his Wife Rhea, 
had debauched by transforming himfelf into a Horfe 
(a). But what is more lingular, natural Hiftory fur- 

nilhes us with feveral Examples thereof. 

Plutarch, in his Banquet of the feven wife Men, tells 
us, that Periander, the King of Corinth, had been 
Ihewn a young Centaur, whom a Mare had brought 
forth i which fo much ftartled the whole Court, that 
it was thought necefiary to ufe Means of appeafing the 
incenfed Gods. Every one knows what the Philofo- 
pher 'Thales replied upon that Occafion. Pliny affirms, 
that he had feen a Hippocentaur, which was brought 
from Egypt to Rome under the Reign of Claudius, em¬ 
balmed in Honey, after the Manner of thofe Times 
(l)-, and this Hiftory is confirmed by Phlegon of Tral¬ 
les (1), and fome other Authors. 

Saint Jerom gives the Defcription of the Hippocentaur 
which Saint Anthony met in the Defart, when he wa$ 
going to fee St. Paul the Hermit: It was probably of 
the Race of that one which Pliny mentions* fince it 
was from the fame Country (c). This holy Do&or 
adds that it might be one of thofe Monfters which A- 

M m 2 frica 

6 * 

t 

(a) Saturnus equo gminurn Chirona creavit. Ovid. Met, 1 . 6. 

(L) Claudius Cafar fcribit Hippocentaurum in Theflalia natum, 
eodem die interiifle 5 Sc nos principatu ejus allatum illi ex j£gyp<o 
in melle vidimus. L. 7. c. 3. 

(i) DeMirab. c. 34 & 35. 

(r) Comperit hominem e^uo mixtum, cui opinio Poetarujn Hty- 
pocentauro vocabulum indidit. In viia S. Antonii, 
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frica often produces. He even diftinguifhes elfewhere 
tile Monfters that are fometimes feen, fuch as the 
Centaurs , from the fabulous ones, fuch as never had 
an Exiftence, as the Hydra, the Chimera (a) \ and *tis 
certain that Ifa'tah fpeaks of the Onocentaurs , whom 
Elian reckons real Animals (i). 

But as thefe mohftrous Produftions, if fuch fbme- 
times happen, are only a kind of .Abortions that never 
live, and the Poets and Hiftorians mention a People 
Who had the Name of Centaurs , we muft reckon all 
that we have now related, as well as what Philoftratus 
and Lucian fay upon this Subject, the one in his Pic¬ 
ture of the young Centaurs , the other in his fine De- 
fcription of the Pifture of Zeuxis ; we muft, I fay, 
reckon all this with Rabelais among the Beings that 
never fubfifted out of the Country of Papiftry. Lu • 
t etius is of the fame Mind : 

Sed neque Cent auri fueruni, neque tempore in u\lo 

EJfc queat duplici natura corpore bino 

Ex alieni genis rnembris compafta pot eft as. 

Gallien, who lived not long after Phlegon, and who 
doubdeS muft have feen, or informed himfelf by con¬ 
verting with Philofophers about the anatomical Repre- 
fentation of die Centaur fent to the Emperor Claudius, 
denies abfolutely the Exiftence of thofe Sorts of Mon¬ 
fters (2). Thus *tis neceflary to enquire into the Ori¬ 
gin of the hiftorical Centaurs. 

Under the Reign of Ixion, fays Palepbatus (3), cer¬ 
tain Bulls that were feeding upon Mount Pelion, turn¬ 
ed mad, and occafioned great Defolation in the Coum, 
try, felling equally upon Men and Catde. The King 
of Pheftdfy to get rid of them, publifhed through al! 
his Empire, that he would give a confiderable Sum of 
Money to thofe who IhouTd kill the Bulls. Some 

young 

x 

fj Multi in orbe monftra generate funt, Centauros & Sirenas in 
Ifaia legimus; Chimeram, atque Kydram multorum capitam nar- 
rant fkbuls Poe tar um. Contra Virgilium. 

(1} De Animal. 1 .* 17. c. 9. {2) Be ufu partium. 3. c. 1, 

(3) Derek incred. 
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young People having taken it into their Heads to break 
Horfes, an Exercife then unknown in Greece ; where 

m ' • «•' r . 

only Chariots had been in Ufe, undertook to hunt 
down thofe Bulls i and having fet about the Purfuit of 
them, (hot at them with Darts as they were flying, 
and as they turned upon them fled into Places of Shel¬ 
ter where they were lecure from their Attacks. Hence 
they got the Name of Centaurs , compounded of two 
Greek Words, Kem?V and T &vpog 9 that is,/* transfix Bulls* 

When thefe new Horfemen, adds the fame Author, 
had received the Reward which the King had promifed 
them,they grew haughty and infolent,and madefeveral 

Inroads into the Country,pillagingall that came in their 
Way. It was ordinarily by Night that they madea De- 
fcent into the Plain, and retired in the Mprning to the 
Mountains^ As nothing of them was feen when they 
fled but the Tail of the Horfe and the Head of the 
Rider, they feemed to be but one Animal: hence 
came the Fable, that thofe Centaurs were half Men 
and half Horfes, whence they got the Name of Hip* 
pocentaurs. Again they were faid to be the Offspring 
of a Cloud, becaufe they were moftly from a Village 
named Nephele , which fignifies a Cloud . 

This Explication of Palephatus feems a little adapt¬ 
ed to the Theatre; for not to infift oh thofe mad Bulls, 
whereof no other Author makes Mention, nor yet of 
the Village of 5 thejfal)\ named Nephele , unknown to all 
the Antients, and which appears a mere Fittion, is ic 
probable that People on Horfeback would be taken 
for Monfters whether they were feen flying, as this 
Author alledges, or when they led their Horfes to 
drink in the River Peneus , as it is in Servius ? and 
though People had even been thus nliftaken at firft, as 
Hertera(a) relates of lome Savages of America^ who 
took our Riders for a kind of Centaurs , would they 
not have been foon undeceived, and the Fable foon 
have loft all Credit ? 

Ifaac Tzetzes who was not pleafed with Palephatus 
Explanation, paffes a very harfli Cenlure upon it, and 

Mm3 endeavours 

W The Hiftory of tbs Con quell cf the We^lrJist. 
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endeavours to turn it into Ridicule but in Truth 
what he himfelf lays upon the Subject is ftill left pro¬ 
bable. For who will believe the Rife of the Fable of • 
the Centaurs to have been, that the Slave whom Jupiter 
Pharaob , as he calls him, fubftituted in Place of his 
.Queen, was denominated Aura ? Which made it be 
faid that it was a Cloud, and that the young Imbrus , 
who was the Produftion of this Embrace, was firnam- 
ed by Way of Derilion Centaurus , as if the Expreffion 
had been intended to intimate that Ixion in his pretend¬ 
ed Commerce with Aura had given her a pungent 
Wound, which is the Senfe of the Verfes made againft 
Palepbatus upon this Subjeft - y a Piece of low and comic 
.Wit, which bears no Stamp of Antiquity. Befides 
this Explication informs us not why the Centaurs were 
taken for Monfters compounded of Man and Horfe ; 
•and it was not worth while to criticife an antient Au¬ 
thor, only in order to fubftitutc in the Room of his 
Explanation a poor Etymology of his own. 

M. le Clerc, who Iikewife rejefts Palepbatus ’s Ex¬ 
plication, lays, the Name of Centaurs was given to 
certain Shepherds who had Herds of Bulls, that were 
very common in Acadia •, whence, according to him, 
v thofe Shepherds are faid to have invented Bucolic Verfes, 
that is, Verles which they fung as they tended their 
Oxen: As they pricked forward their Bulls in lead¬ 
ing them to Pafture, hence they were named Centaurs , 
or Ox-goaders. But, in the firft Place, *tis certain 
that the Centaurs were known in Tbeffaly before their 
Name was heard of in Acadia \ and it was not till 
,after they were expelled by the Lapith£ from the Con¬ 
fines of the Peneus , as Diodorus exprefly fays, that they 
went and fettled in the Neighbourhood of Mount 

1 w 

PboloL In the fecond Place, why would the Name 
of Centaurs have been given to the Neat-herds of A- 
eadic rather than to thofe of other Countries ? Did they 
not all drive their Flocks in the fame Manner ? In fine 
; M. k Clerc afligns no Reafon why the Centaurs were 
taken for half Men and half Horfes, unlefs he will 
,fiy it was becaufe thofe Acadian Shepherds-were feen 
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cnHorfeback; and then it returns to the Explication 
of Palephatus. 

A * * * * » x 

But what are we then to think of this Fable ? Here 
three Queftions are preyioufly to be examined. Firft, 
what thofe Centaurs were, and whence came their 

j • p ' • ^ 

Name ? Secondly, why they were accounted Mon¬ 
gers, compounded of two Natures ? And then a third 
is, for what Reafon they were taken for the Offspring 
of Mon and a Cloud ? 

’Tis certain, from the Teftifnony of Diodorus Si¬ 
culus and other Antients, that the PheffaHans, chiefly 

thofe who inhabited about Mount Pelion , were the 

% • * . ^ 

firft of the Greeks who applied them (elves to the 
breaking of Horfes. Virgil expreily fays fo in his 
Georgia (a). Servius confirms the Teftimony of the 
Tatin Poet; Pelethronium ejl oppidum Tbejfalia ubi pri* 
mm domandorum eqiiorum repertus eft ufeis (i). The 
5 Theffalhns fought thereby to diftinguilh themlelves from 
the other People of Greece , who fought only on Foot, 
or in Chariots, the Ufe whereof they learned from 
Erichthonius the King of Athens > as has been already faid. 

Pliny who gives Bellerophon the Honour of having 
been the firft that attempted to mount: a Horfe, owns 
at the fame Time that the Itejfalians of all the Greeks 
applied themfelves moft to this Exercife : Eqiio vehi 
inveniffe Belleropkontem, franos & ftrata Pelethronium i 
pugnare ex equo Theftalos qui Centauri appellati feint (2). 

5 Tis proper to remark by the Way, either that Pliny 
is miftaken, in taking Peleihronius for a Man*$ Name, 
whereas it was the Name of a Mountain in c Thef[aly i 
where was a little Town, or elfe that there is an Er- 
ror in the Text; upon which Vofti'us renr.a-ks rnat ; . r e 
are to read Pelethronios. *Tis therefore in T hejfaly 
we muft feek for the antient Cavalry of Greece •, I 
lay of Greece , for we have feen in the Hiftory of Bel* 

Mm 4 lerophon 

% 

- (a) Frana Pelethronil Lapilh *, gyrofque dedere 

Impofiti aorfo* atqtie E quit an ddcuere fab armis 
lnfaltare filo s td grejfas ghmerare fuperbus . 

Georg. 1 . y 

{0 In 3 Georg, (a) L. c« 56. 
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lerophon^ what is my Opinion as to the Origin of 
Riding. ’Tis then very probable, that in fpeaking of a 

5 f bej}alsan y they gave him the additional Epithet of 
Hippios , as for the fame Reafon it was given to Nep- 
turie y who had the Denomination of Hippios Pofeidon, 

If the Opinion of Servius , adopted by Vojfius , were 
true, it would be a very proper Confirmation of my 
Conjefture, fince thofe Authors take Neptune to have 
been Ixion himfelf (a). Thofe Horfemen afterwards, 
in order to acquire more Strength and Agility, per¬ 
formed a Kind of Exercife wherein they fought with 
Bulls, which they pierced with their Javelins, or over¬ 
threw in grafping them by the Horns. Pliny informs 
us not only that this Exercife was common among the 
‘Tbejfalians who invented it, but alfo that it was one of 
the Shows which Julius Ccefar exhibited to the Ro¬ 
mans ( b). 

Suetonius fays the fame of the Emperor Claudius , 
and Dion Coffins of Nero. There is therefore great 
Probability, that in fpeaking of thefe ‘TheJJalians , they 
added to the Name of Hippios that of Centaur, and 
hence of thefe three Words vtxios, yJvtsi , Tzvpb; y was 
compounded that of Hippocentaur y a Horfeman-Bull- 
lhooter. As thefe Horfemen became formidable af¬ 
terwards by their Depredations, the Equivocation 
which appeared in the Name made them be accounted 
Monfters compounded of two Natures. The Poets laid 
hold on this Idea: ’Tis well known that they improv¬ 
ed every Thing that might give an Air of the Mar¬ 
vellous to the Subjects they treated of*, and may we 
not afiert, without any Danger of being miftaken, 
that Men who made Oranges pafs for golden Apples, 
Shepherdeffes for Nymphs, Shepherds in Difguife for 
Satyrs, and Ships with Sails for winged Dragons, 

would 

(a) Prolas annofavii. fays Voflius, pnmtm in Hhejfalia equtim 
ejft confpeQum , quem ifibic cxhibuerit Keptunus ; qui Nep.'unus, fe 
extra fabulas eatur y non alius Jit quam Rex Thejfalus, ut vocat 
Servius. 

(b) Tbjfalorum gentis inventum, equojuxta quadrupedante, cot me 
intort a cervice , tauros necare; primus id fpeftaculum dedit Ronut 
Qeefar Dictator. 
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would make no Difficulty in taking Horfemen for 
Centaurs ? 

In the old Language of Greece, asM. le Clerc has 
obferved, thefe Centaurs were perhaps called Nepbilim : 
This Name may be underftood literally, in which Gafe 
it comes from Napbal, to fall, or for that of a Giant, 
as the Vulgate renders it; and in both thefe Significa¬ 
tions it was applicable to the Centaurs ; for not only 
might they be confidered as a diffolute Race fallen in¬ 
to grofs Enormities, fince Diodorus, Apollodorus, Stra¬ 
bo, Palepbatus, Ovid, and others, make frequent Men¬ 
tion of the Devaluations they made wherever they 
came, and of their Inconfinency at the Marriage of 
Piritbous ; but alfo as real Giants. And indeed, may 
we not fay thofe were accounted fuch who are faid to 
have darted whole Afh-trees like Javelins (a). 

Thofe Horfemen therefore were real Giants in Hi- 
ffory and Fable, efpecially if we join the Strength of 
the Horfe to that of the Rider, as thofe did who fpoke 
of them. The Greeks, who came afterwards, found 
in their antient Writings this Word Nepbilim, and 
not undemanding its Signification, but only finding 
in their own Language it came near to that which 

fignifies a Cloud •, hence they conceived that the Cen¬ 
taurs were the Offspring of a Cloud, and invented the 
Fable of Ixion 's embracing it; in regard, that under 
that Prince’s Reign, and by his Orders, the Lapitba 
had begun to break Horfes, and to exercife thenffelves 
in fighting with Bulls, which, by a reafonable enough 
Hyperbole, made them be called his own Offspring. 

But 

(a) - - - Quanta* jaculetur Monycbus or nos. 

As fays Juvenal after Apollodorus , and who plucked up whole Rocks 
to crufti their Enemies: 

- - - Saxutnque a monte revulfum 

Mittere conatur , 

As Ovid fays; who by their Fall overturned huge Trees. 

- - - Et pondere corporis ornum 

Ingentem fregit . 

Laftly a Race, whofe Bones and Limbs were of an immenfe Size: 

- - * Cubitique ingentia fregit 

Of*, 

As the fame Poet fays of one of the Centaurs. 
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-. But now having explained the Original of die Gen- 
taursy and of their Name, we muft purliie their Hiftory, 
' Diodorus informs us (1), that as they were inoftly 
related to Ixion, they claimed after his Death a Share 
in the Inheritance *, and that Pirithous having refu'ed 
to enter into Partnerfhip with them, they made War 
upon him,' which at length terminated in a P.ace; but 
upon wliat Terms he does not fay. Some Time after, 
adds the fame Author, the new King, of Larijfa hav¬ 
ing married Hippodamia ( a), or, as others call her, Dei- 
darnky the King of Argos's Daughter^ b ), he invited the 
Centaurs to the Marriage, and they being heated with 
W ine, offered Violence to the Ladies, and were going 
to carry them off; but Hercules and Tbefeus , with the 
other Jjipilbtfy chaftifed the Infolence of thofe Mif- 
creants, flew a great Number of them, and obliged 
the reft to fly to the Mountains; and this, by the 
Way, is the famous Battle which Ovid fo elegantly de- 
fcribes (2). Every one knows in what Manner he 
embellifties this Narration with the charming Epifode 
of Ceneus^ whom Neptune endowed with a Capacity of 
changing Sex ; as alfo that of Hylonome , who killed 
herfelf over the Body of Cylhms , whom flie paffio- 
nately loved. I infift here only upon what is hiftorL 
cal, and wave what Heftod (3), Valerius Flaccus (4), 
and the other Poets fay of this Battle, which Pan fam¬ 
es {5) fays was reprelented in the Temple of Olympian 
Jupiter ; as alfo at Athens , by Phidias and Parrhafius , 
as we. read in Pliny (6). We are further told, that 
thofe who had been wounded by Hercules's poifoned 
Arrows, having bathed themfelves in the River Am- 
grus, which riles out of the Mountains of TbeJJaly , 
made the Waters thereof fo infeftious, that the very 
Fifties in it were not eatable. Strabo adds (7), that 

thofe 


(0 L. 4.. 

(a) Plutarch , in 72 Jeo, calls her Deidainia y and Propertius f I/cb** 
math*. 

(Z>) Others fay flie was the Daughter of FyJIus a Relation of the 
Centaurs ; and Palepbauu fays, it was a Feltival which the Lafh> 
tb<£ were celebrating. 

(2) Met. 1 . 12. (3) InScuto. {4) L. 1. Argon. (5) In Eli- 
ads. (6) L. 36. {7} L. 9. Geogr. . 
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thofe who died of their Wounds, having been buried 
near Calydon , in a Spot of Ground fince called the 
Tomb, bred a terrible Infeftion in all the 

Neighbourhood. 

Whatever be in that, the Lapithee, under the Con- 
dud of Hercules , Pirithous and Thefeus , the three La- 
pitha who diftinguilhed themfelves moft in this War, 
having purfued the Centaurs to their very inmoft Re¬ 
treats, as we learn from Diodorus , Palephattts and Stra* 
ho, had fo often the Superiority over them, that they 
obliged them at laft to quit the Country, and retire 
into Arcadia . But their brutal and infolent Temper 
not allowing them to live in Peace, they.made fevcral 
Inroads upon the Confines of Pholoe where they were 
fettled. At laft Hercules , with the Afiiftanceof his 
, Companions, rooted them quite out in the following 
Manner. As that Heroe was going, fays Apollodo- 
rus (1), by Eurijlheus's Order, to the hunting of the 
Boar of Erymntbus , he lodged by the Way with the 
Centaur Pbolus, the Son of Silenus and Melia. . In the 
midft of the Feaft, the Heroe was going to fall upon 
a Cafk of Wine which belonged to the other Centaurs , 
but was given them by Bacchus only upon Condition 
that when Hercules pafied their Way they Ihould regale 
him with it (2), a Fable importing that it was excellent 
Wine. They run up to the Cave, armed with Stones 
and Darts, Hercules began to Ihoot his Arrows at them, 
and it being a very warm Engagement, feveral of the 
Centaurs were killed, and the reft put to Flight. 'Her¬ 
cules purfued them, with thofe who accompanied him 
to the Chace, and who were probably very numerous; 
and tho’ they were only Infantry, and the others 
fought on Horfeback, yet he led them on fighting 
in a Country cut out into. Woods and Moun¬ 
tains, as far as Malea (a), when they repaired to Chi¬ 
ron the Centaur , the wifeft and moft renowned among 
them. This Horfeman, expelled by the other Lapi- 

tk* 

(1) L. 2. c. 6.- (2) Lyl. Gyrald. Synt. de Hereuh, p. 576. 

(a) The Greek Word ufed by Apollodorus in this Paflage is > 

but he had faid a little before, and fays immediately alter p&kiav. 
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tha from Mount Pelion , where he had lived with fo 
much Reputation, that the moil famous Princes ot 
that Age, as Hercules and Jafon y were willing to be* 
come his Difciples, had come thither fome Time be¬ 
fore to feek a Retreat which he could not find in his 
own Country. 

The Centaurs hoped that the Prefence of Hercules’s 
Preceptor would check the Fury of that Heroe; who 
ftill continued however to attack them, without any 
DeGgn to involve Chiron in their Deftruftion ; but an 
Arrow which he aimed at Elarus, having miffed him, 
wounded Chiron in the Knee. Hercules grieved at this 
fad Accident, run up quickly to give him Solace, and 
applied to the Wound a Remedy which the Centaur 
had taught him; but the Wound proved incurable, 
and the unfortunate Chiron , after fuffering intolerable 
Pains, prayed Jupiter , as the Poets tell us, to put 3, 
Period to his Days: For being the Son of Saturn , he 
was not fubjefted to the Condition of other Mortals. 
The Father of the Gods, affefted with his Sufferings, 
exchanged his Immortality with Prometheus , and Chi¬ 
ron having paid to Death the Tribute which all Man¬ 
kind owe, was placed among the Stars, where he 
forms the Conftellation Sagittarius ; that is, fetting 
afide thefe poetical Fiftions,this illuftrious Centaur died 
of the Wound which he had received in the Battle. 
He was a Man of very great Knowledge for that Age, 
efpecially in that Part of Medicine which comprehends 
Skill in Plants, thofe particularly that ferve for the Cure 
of Wounds, as I fhall prove by and by. 

Hercules , enraged by this Accident, fell foul upon 
the reft of the Centaurs , (thefe are ftill Apollo dories 
Words) and fpared not one of them that came into his 
Hands. Thofe who were able to make their Efcape 
retired into the Caves of the Promontory of Malea y 
and Neptune concealed others of them near Eleufts j 
that is, reducing this Circumftance to hiftoricalTruths 
fome of them conveyed themfelves by Sea to Attica. 
AntimachuSy quoted by Noel le Comte (i), fays fome of 


(t) Article of the Centamr 
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the Centaurs removed into the Ifland of the Sirens, that 
is, into the Promontory of Pelorus, where thofe petty 
Queens reigned at that Time; and the fame Author 
adds, that molt of them were infrared by the Charms 
of Pleafrre to their own Ruin. 

Hercules, after this Defeat returned to Pboloe, where 
he learned that the Centaur, his Hoft, was dead of the 

Wound he had received from an Arrow drawn from 

' ' 4 * ’ ' 

the Body of one of his Companions, and after paying 

his laft Duty to him, he prepared himfelf for putting 

Etiriftbeus's Order in Execution. Nejfus, who had re* 

tired towards the River Evern , was afterwards punifti- 

ed by the fame Heroe, for having attempted to ravifh 

Dejanira in the Manner that is well known. 

Thus, by the Valour of Hercules , tfbefeus, Piritbour % 

Nejior, and other Lapitb<e , thofe firft Horfemen of 

PbeJJaly , whom their Pride and Succefles lud rendered 

fo infolent, were all cut off. 

*Tis eafy to determine the Chronology of all theE« 

vents now related, from the Time when thofe Heroes 

* « 

flourilhed. 

But the Centaur Chiron requires a new Article: Sir 
Jfaac Newton's Chronology, and Difiertations made on 
both Sides of the Queftion making this necefiary. 

CHAP. XII. 

Wherein ive examine, if Chiron made a Kalendar 

for the Argonauts. 

I T had been a generally received Opinion, that Chi¬ 
ron was a wife Thejfalian, a Phyfician by Profelfion, 
nor had any Body ever dreamed of making fo profound 
an Aftronomer of him as to be able to fettle the Pofition 
of the Heavens, and confequently, to make a Kalen¬ 
dar to ferve for a Rule. Sir IJaac Newton, however^ 
from a Pafiage in the ’Titanomchy, quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria (i), infers that he had framed one 
for the Expedition of the Argonauts, and he finds, 
by computing the Time from Meto to that Ex¬ 
pedition, 


(l) Strom. 1 .1. p. ijj. 
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pediuon, that he muft have placed the Equino&ial 
Points in the Middle of Aries , and in the Middle of 
Libra, and the Solftitial Points in the fifteenth Degree 
of Cancer, and in the fame Degree of Capricorn . 

Before I examine the Authority on which that illu- 
ftrious Author founds this Hypothefis, ’tis to be obfer- 
ved, that his Argument is of the Nature of thofe which 
we call a Circle \ for *tis as if Newton had laid : I am to 
abridge Chronology by 400 Years. The Expedition 
of the Argonauts did not fall out 1300 Years before 
Cbriji , as is commonly reckoned, but only 937. This 
is the Syftem I have followed in my Chronology. 
Thus, fince in the Time of Meto , 433 Years before 
Cbriji , the Summer Solftice was in the eight Degree of 
Cancer , and Chiron bad determined the Equinoctial Point 
to the fifteenth Begree of Aries, the Motion of the E- 
quinoftial Points, contrary to the Order of the Signs, 
being fifty Seconds in a Year, and one Degree in 72 
Years (a), the Diftance between Meto's Obfervation 
and that of Chiron, muft have been. about feven De¬ 
grees; and the Time that intervened between them 
. 504 Years; which added to 433, make 937 Years 
before Cbriji. Therefore, that or the following Year 
was the Air a of the Argonauts, which had been erro- 
neoufly removed back to the Year 1300, or according 
toothers, even to the 1467, before our Vulgar Mra. 

Books have been wrote in France for and againft 
the Syftem of this celebrated Englifn Author: The 
Pofirion and Arrangement made by Chiron , has been 
ravelled at, inftead of being denied; but F. Hardouyn , 
in the Memoirs of Irevcux, September 1729, has cut 
fhoir all the Objections, by proving unanfwerably, that 
Chiron was never confidered by any of the antient Au¬ 
thors, whofe Teftimonies he cites, but as a Phyfician 
who knew the Virtues of lbnae Plants, thofe efpecial- 

iy 


r 

(a) This is F. Rice?* Computation, who makes the entire Pe¬ 
riod 25920 Years. Mr. Cajpm 9 as alfo the famous Ulugb-Begh, 
the Gr.’.ndfm of Ramerlane, reckons it only- 25200 Years, and de¬ 
termine the proper Morion of the Heavens to be one Degree in 70 
Years; but this Difference, and feme others, have nothing tp do 
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ly that ferve for the Cure of Wounds ; but never as 
an Aftronomer, able to frame a Kalendar, and to fix 1 
the true Pofition of the Heavens in the Time: when 

he lived (a). 

After all, the Paffage taken from Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria proves nothing for his being a fkilful Aftronomer, 
capable of fixing the Equinodtial and Solftitial Points i 
Here is a Traoflation of it Word for Wordj Hermip- 
pus of Berytus gives the Deflation op Wife to Chiron 
the Centaur ; and the Author of the Titanomachy, fays 
he > was the firft that taught Mankind to live according to 
Juft ice, byfhewing them the Nature and Obligations of 
an Oath, Sacrifices of Joy and Thankfgivings, and the 
Figures of the Heavens, o%fiui7tt 'Ohiyntis. For not- to. 
infift on the odd AlTociation of thofe three Sorts of 
Science; not to examine the Authority of an unknown 
Poet, of whom the Ancients have faid little or nothing, 
can we conclude from thence that Chiron was Aftrooo- 
mer good enough to fix the Pofition of the Heavens; 
that he made a Kalendar for the Argonauts, two Years 
before their Expedition; that he placed the four 
Points of the Solftices and Equinoxes in the Middle, 
that is in the fifteenth Degree of Cancer and Capri¬ 
corn, of Aries and Libra ? On which Pofition, however, 
Newton's Syftem partly depends, for abridging.the 
Chronology of the Greek Antiquities as he does. The 
only native Conclufion, methinks, that can be drawn 
from it is, that Chiron, befides his Skill in fome 
Plants, was acquainted with that Sort of Aftronomy 
which refpedts the Heliac Rifingand Setting of the 
Stars, wherein he inftrufted fome Argonauts: Such a 
Knowledge, in fhort, as was but narrow and con¬ 
fined, and perhaps pretty common in his Time; but 
which was far from qualifying one who was Matter of 
it, for fettling the true Points of the Heavens, and 

from 

(«) This is the Idea Homer gives of him both in his Iliad and 
Odyffey. This wife Centaur i nil rutted Achilles , and Jet fin too, ac¬ 
cording to Eufiatbius, in the Knowledge of Medicine, and in the 
Ufe of topical Remedies for Wounds. Virgil. Georg. III. 549, 
gives the fame Idea of him, as alfo Pliny, L. 24. Sat. 19. and 
Diodorus, 1 , 4. p. 221, Plutarch , Suidas, and all the reft. 
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from which, at leaft, ir can never\be proved that it 
was in fuch a precii'e Point Chiron /.found and placed 

them: A mere groundless Supposition^ calculated on¬ 
ly to ferve thePurpofeof the Author, in abreviating 
die Chronology of the Greek -Antiquities: 

What the fame Clement. of Alexandria immediately 
fobjoins, concerning Hippo the Daughter of Chiron^ 
and whom Ovid names(r) Ocyroe , confirms the Ac¬ 
count I have given of Cbirorts- Knowledge in Aftrono- 
my to be juft Hippo; fris* Daughter> fays he, having 
married Eolus, the fame at wbofe Palace Ulyffes arrived , 
tttjtru&ei her Hufmnd in her Father's Science ; namely , 
in the Contentplatiw-pfi Nature. • Euripides, adds he, 
fays of this Hippo y.tbptjbe' foiekv and predicted divine 
'Things by Oracles , and by the Fifing of the Stars, 
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’'he Continuation of the. Hijlory of Pirithous. ' 

Jrithous, who had pnrfued the Centaurs with fo 
_ milch: Warmth, had:as .■unhappy an End as they." 
As he had affifted his Friend 'Tbefeus in carrying off 
Helen, on Condition that he would concur with him in 
his defigned Project of rayilhing Prdferpinc the Wife 
of Aidoneus (ay, they fet out together for Epirus-, but 
the-King being previoufly apprized of their Defign, 
was prepared to meet than,: and let loofe fo'me Ma- 
ftiffDogs which fell upon Pirithous and tore him in 
Peces, and ‘Tbefeus, who efcaped their Fury, was de¬ 
tailed Prilbner till Herctiles fee him at Liberty. As 

Aidoneus 'em ployed. Labourers in the Mines, and inha¬ 
bited a low Country ih refpect of the . reft of Greece , 
that is towards the Weft ; hence- the Weftern Parts, 
where it was believed that the Stars fet in the Ocean, 
Suadentque cdkntia fidera fottmos,. ; were alfo reckoned 
the Manfion. of the Dead : For as Pliny elegantly 


In jede Manium -opes- quarimus, ms ad inft 


grnt, 


(i) Met. I. ii. 638 
(a) Others fay fbc \ 

fcsWife.. : 
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ga«/. Thus the Voyage of thofe two ftutCii eame 
to be confidered as a Defcent into the Realms of PA*. 
to, that King of Epirus being confounded with him 

which makes Virgil put thefe Words in CharotCi Mouth 
Nec mo Hidden me film hiatus euntem 

AccepiJJe lacu, nec Tbefea Piritboumque, 

Quanquam Dis geniti ( i ). 

** * * 

Thefe laft Words would occafiOn feme Difficulty as to 
the Genealogy of Piritbous, who is hot commonly 
made to be defcended from the Gods,' did we not 
know that Jupiter himfelf lays in Homer (2), that hav¬ 
ing been captivated with the Charms of lxion\ Wife* 
he had made her the Mother of Piritbous ; which inti¬ 
mates, that the great Men of that Age had always a 
divine Original. 

Paufanias informs us (3) in the Particulars of this Ex¬ 
pedition. Hiefeus, fays he, having entered with his 
Troops into ‘Thefprotia , to carry off the Wife of the 
King of the Thefprotians, loft the beft Part of his Men: 
He was afterwards taken Priibner with Piritbous , and 
the Ibejprotian confined them at Cycbirus. He was af¬ 
terwards fet at Liberty by Hercules , but Piritbous died 
in his Prifon. 

Such is the Hiftory of the Centaurs, whofe Defeat 
Was followed by an Event which became exceedingly 
famous in the Hiftory of the fabulous Age* and (hall be 
the Subject of the next Book. 

(i) JEn. 1.6. ( 2 ) Iliad, 1. 4 . ( 3 ) In Attic. 
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Mythology and Fables 

9 

Explain’d by 

HISTORY. 


BOOK III. * 

The Hiftory of the Argonauts, and of the Conpefi 

of the Golden Fleece. 


T HE antient Hiftory of Greece fets before us. 

few Subjects fo celebrated as the Conqueft of 
the Golden Fleece by the Argonauts j - but at 
the fame Time there is none that abounds more in 
Fiftions (a). 

3 Tis however conne&ed with the antient Hiftory 
of Greece , and cannot be detached from it without 
overthrowing almoft all the Genealogies of thofe 
Times \ being fully laid open, it ferves to give great 
Light to the Antiquities of the heroic Age •, in fine, 
there are few antient Authors but fpeak of it and I 
was of Opinion, that by drawing together what is 
difperfed in their Works, I might contribute in fome 
Meafure to clear up the Hiftory of an Age, the Stu¬ 
dy whereof is attended with confiderable Difficulty. ‘ 

Vol. IV. B Tho’ 


* This anfwers to the feventh and laft Volume of the Original; 
(a) I have made feveral DifTertations on this Subject,. which 
are, or will be printed in the Memoirs of the Acad, of the Belles 
Leltres ; and to them I might have referred : But as I have been in¬ 
formed by knowing Perfons that Readers were glad to find in this' 
Mythology what they neither had Leifure : nor Inclination to gather* 
&ora- otiier Books,- I lhall give ajv Abihi& of thenV'herev 
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Tho’ we have now neither the Poem of the 

♦ 

true Orpheus , nor that of Epimenides of Crete , who, 
according to Diogenes Laertius , wrote a Poem upon 
this Expedition towards the Forty feventh Olympiad, 
about 600 Years before the Chriftian /Era, confifting 
of Six thoufand fix hundred Verfes; nor yet the 
Work of Varro, who, as we learn from Probus in his 
Commentary upon Virgil's Georgies, left four Books 
upon the lame Subject; nor laftly, the other Poets, 
who, according to Lylio Gyraldi , Dial. 4. had wrote 
upon this Expedition; yet we are not quite deftitute 
of Helps. Among the Hiftorians, Diodorus Siculus , 
ApoUodorus , Strabo, Trogus Pompeius , not to mention 
ethers, are thofe who have wrote upon it at greateft 
Length. I name not here Herodotus , becaule lie fays on¬ 
ly a Word of it by the By; but indireft Proofs taken 
from that fame Author, will be of great Service to me 
as I go along. 

We have ftill three Poems upon this Expedition.; 
that of Onomacrilus , which goes under Orpheus's 
Name, and which was compofed in the Time of Pi- 
Jijlratus , towards the Fifty fifth Olympiad, about 55a 
Years before the Chriftian iEra; that of Apollonius Rho- 
£us 9 who lived about the Time of the firft Ptolomys ; 

■and that of Valerius Flaccus , who wrote it under the 
Reign of Vefpafian , and whofe Work being impeded, 
ends about the Middle of the eighth Book. 

The Bulk of the other Poets make frequent AIIu- 
fions to this Conqueft ; Pindar efpecially fpeaks of it 
very particularly in his fourth Olympic, and in his 
third Iftmic. Homer indeed fays of it but little, but 
that fame little enables us to form a juft Idea of it. 
*Tis in the twelfth Book of the Odyffey, where C/r- 
te foretelling to Ulyjfes the Dangers he fliould under¬ 
go by Sea, mentions to him the floating Rocks which 
fhe represents to be in the Straits between Sicily and 
Italy, tho* they are in Reality at the Mouth of the 
Euxine Sea, and where Ihe adds, the Ship Argo gaffed. 
u There never was, fays Circe, but one Ship that got 
u dear of thofe devouring Eddies; namely, the ce¬ 
lebrated 
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€c lebrated Ship Argo, which returned that Way from 
46 Colchis where King JEetes reigned, with the Flower 
<c of the Grecian Heroes; and they too had been in- 

fallibly dafhed againft the Rocks by the impetuous 
“ Waves, had not Juno herfelf been their Pilote, 
• 4fi and guided them fafely through, becaufe Hie loved 

“ and prote&ed Jafon” 

Thefe are the Sources whence I have drawn the 
Hiftory of the Argonautic Expedition, not neglefting 
however thofe of the Moderns, who have explained 
fome Circumftances of it, as Bochart and M. le Clerci 
and’tis alfo from the fame Sources we muft derive the 
true Idea of this Event, which certainly is neither a 
grand Myltery, as fome Philofophers imagined, nor. 
a mere Voyage of Greek Merchants who undertook to 
traffic upon the eaftern Coafts of the Euxine Sea, as: 
M. le Clerc alledges (1), who has however, by the 
Lights he has got from the learned Bochart , very hap¬ 
pily explained fome Adventures in this Expedition ; 
far Iefs is it the Hiftory of Abraham , Hagar, and Sa¬ 
rah, of Mofes and JoJhua, as was undertaken to be 
proved not long ago by an Author (a), who, upon 
the Syftem of F. Tbomdjfm , Hue tins, and fome other 
Authors of the laft Age, is for reducing moft of the 
antient Fables to holy Writ, ill interpreted by the 
Pagans, and particularly the now in debate 

to Abraham' s Peregrinations ; as if there were the 
irnalleft Degree of Refemblance between the various* 
Tranfmigrations of that Patriarch, who traverfed Sy¬ 
ria and the neighbouring Provinces, and came at laft 
into Egypt ftill by Land,' and the maritime Expedi¬ 
tion of the Argonauts. By purfuing fuch Ideas, what 
may we not compare ? 

Eujlathius (2), of all the Antients, is the one per¬ 
haps who gives us thejufteft Conception of it, when 
he fays this Voyage was a military Expedition, which 
befides the Purpofe of the Golden Fleece , or, to fpeak' 
more accurately, the Recovery of the Effects which 

B 2 PbryxtfS 

(i) Bibl. Univ. c. 20. , 

» * 1 1 * r i 

(a) A Companion of Fable to Scripture,* Vol. 1, 

{?) Upon the 686 Verfi of Biomfm Ferigeta. 
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Pbryxus had carried to Colchis, was alfo undertaken from 
other Motives ; as that of trafficking upon the Coafts 
of the Euxine Sea, and of fettling there fome Colonies, 
for the Security of their Commerce. For that End feve- 
ral Ships and a confiderable Number of Men were ne- 
ceffary *, ar.d they had both, as appears from the Set¬ 
tlements made by the two Squires of Caftor and PoU 
lux , whereof the one was called the Colony of the 
Tyndzrides, the other that of the Heniochians . Some 
of thofe Veffels deferred the Ship Ago, which was 
as it were the Admiral to that fmall Fleet * others of 
them were feparated by the Winds \ but the Poets, 
continues this learned Author, fpeak only of one Ship, 
and name none but the Leaders in this Expedition. 

That I may fully lay open an Event wherein all 
Greece was fo much concerned, I {hall trace the Mat* 
ter from its Original. 

The Caufes of Alharnas fi), the Son of Eolus, the 
the Expedition. Grandion of Hcllen, and Great-grandfon 

of Deucalion, was King of Thebes in Beotia , or only 
of Onbomenos , according to Paufanias (2). This 
Prince had two Wives *, Inc, the Daughter of 
Cadmus, whom he divorced fome Time after to 
marry Nepbele , by whom he had Pbryxus and Helle ; 
this is the Name which Sophocles gives to Aihamas\ 
fecond Wife, whom Pindar (3) calls Demotice-\ and 
Pberecides , Tbemifto. As fhe was fubject to certain 
Fits of Madnefs, he was very foon dilgufted at her, 
and took back Ino, who bore him two Sons, Lear- 
chits and Meliccria (a ). Ino, who then gained greatly 
the Afcendant over her Hufband, had a mortal Aver- 
fion to the Children of her Rival, who, being the 
eldeir, were to fucceed their Father, to the : Exclu¬ 
sion of hers, fo that fhe fought all Means to deftroy 
them. To accomplilh her Purpofe the more effectu¬ 
ally, fhe had Recourfe to Religion. The City Thebes 
was laid wafte by a cruel Famine, whereof ftie her- 
felr is reckoned to have been the Caule, having poi- 

foned 

0 ) -AnoHodL 1 . 1. (2) Tn Attic. {3) 4 Olymp. 

( i7 J i give the Hiilory of Ino and her two fon* elfewhere. 



reigned in Colchis . 
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foned the Grain that was fovrn the preceding Year 5 
or, if we may believe: Hyginns (1), having fteeped it 
in boiling Water to burn the Bud. It was lifiial in 
public Calamities to have Recourfe to Oracles; the 
Priefts were gained by the Queen, and their Refponfe 
was,' that in order to put a Stop to the Defolation, 
Nephele’s Children muft be facrificed to the Gods. 
Thefe barbarous Sacrifices were not unknown in a 
Country where Cadmus had introduced the religious 
Worfhip of the Phenicians , who offered the like Sa¬ 
crifices to Moloch with vaft Solemnity. 

Phryxus , apprized of Ino 9 s Defign by his Gover¬ 
nor, if we may believe Diodorus Siculus { 2), or by one 
of the Priefts of the Oracle, who, according to Hero¬ 
dotus ^ made him the Difcovery, fitted out a Ship fe- 
cretly ; and having carried off a Part of his Father’s 
Treafures, imbarked with his Sifter He He to feek a fe- 
cure Retreat at the Court of JEetes his Kinfman, who 

The young Helle, opprefledwith 
the Rardfhips of the Voyage, died by the Way, or, 
as we learn from Diodorus (3), having got up to the 
Ship’s Deck, fell into the Sea, and was drowned. She 
is thought to have derived her Name to that Part of 
the Archipelago , which from that Adventure has been 
called the Hellefpont , or the Sea of Helle. As they 
were then at no great Diftance from the Coaft, Phryx¬ 
us landed there to bury his Sifter, and after perform¬ 
ing her Funeral Obfequies, he re-imbarked, and ar¬ 
rived happily in Colchis , where JEetes gave him a kind 
Reception, and fome Time after beftowed upon him 
his Daughter Calciope in Marriage. 

Pindar (4) affigns another Motive for Ino's Perfec¬ 
tions. This Princefs, fays he, was in love with Pfayx- 
us , but finding him infenfible to her Paffion, fhe 
formed a Refolution to deftroy him. Be that as it 
will, Phryxus 9 s firft Care after his Arrival was to thank 
the Gods for the happy Succefs of his Voyage, and he 
confecrated the Prow of his Ship either to Neptune % 

B 3 qk 

(1) L. 1. Fab. 11. (2) L. 4. {3) Loc. cit. (4) 4 Pytlv. 
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Or Mars $ or, if we rely on the old Scholiaft on Pin* 
dar (1), to Jupiter Pbryxius , or The Preferver . To 
embellifli this Piece of Hiftory, we are told, that a 
Ram with a golden Fleece, that had Wings, and was 
even endowed with the Faculty of Speech, had fore¬ 
warned Phryxus and Helle of the bad Defigns of their 
Mother-in-law j or, according to another Tradition, 
that feeing them near the Altar upon which they were 
to facrificed, the Animal had taken them upon its 
Back, and carried them off; that Phryxus , upon his 
Arrival in Colchis, had facrificed this Ram to Jtipi* 
ter (a), and confecrated the Skin of the Animal in 
his Temple; and that it was this precious Fleece, fo 
much coveted by the Greeks , that gave Occafion af¬ 
terwards to the Expedition of the Argonauts . The 
Poets went even fo far as to give the Genealogy of 
this Ram, and fabled that he was the Son of Neptune 
and Tbeopbane, whom that God, the better to conceal 
his Intrigue, had transformed into a Sheep, having 
metamorphofed himfelf into a Ram. 

By way of Explanation of Circumftances fo mani- 
feftly abfurd, the antient Mythologifts invented a new 
Fable, and faid the Governor of Phryxus (2) was nam¬ 
ed Crios, the Ram, or Cbtyfomallus , the Golden Fleece: 
But I believe we had better fay limply with Diodorus 
Siculus , Eufebius , and the antient Scholiaft on Apollo - 
pius 9 that the Ship on which Phryxus went aboard was 
named the Ram, -or the Golden Fleece , becaufe it bore 

the Reprefentation thereof. I add, that this Ship 
being very light, had flown, as I may fay, from 
Greece to Colchis , and that Phryxus , according to the 
Cuftom of thofe Times had confecrated the Prow of 
it to one of the Gods whom I have named. *Tis even 

. eafy 

(0 Upon the fourth Pythic. 

(a) Paufamas , in his Attics, fays there was to bo feen at Athens 
a Pi Sore, where Phryxus was facrificing the Ram that had carried 
him to Colchis. ’Tis not well known, he adds, to whom he fa¬ 
crificed it; bat we may conjecture that it was to that God whom 
the Orchomenians call Lapbyjlius \ a Word derived ctTo r* Aaj«?5/P, 
fifinare , to bajicn, and tie was the fame God with Jupiter Phryx - 1 
ius, whofe Denomination has the fame Meaning. : 

(2) Diod. Paleph. &c. • 
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eafy to fee From this Explanation, in what Senfe it 
might have been faid that the Ram and the GoU 
den Fleece was the Son of Neptune , becaufe the Ram 
reprefented the Ship which carried Phryxus and Hel- 
le j and every good Ship might be confidered as the 
Son, or rather the Work of the God of the Sea. 

Apollonius Rhodius adds to the Fable now explained, 
that it was Nephele herfelf, by affuming the Form of 
a Cloud, had concealed her two Children when ready 
to be facrificed, and mounted them, upon the Back of 
the Ram widi the Golden Fleece \ but *tis eafy to fee 
that this Fiftion is founded only upon the Name of 
this Princefs, which in Greek fignifies a Cloud. 

The fir ft Years of the Marriage of Phryxus and 
Calciope were very happy, and he had by her four 
Sons, Argos 1 Phrontis , Melas , and Cylindus (1) j but 
Metes > who coveted the Treafures of his Son-in-law, 
put him to Death *, and Calciope , to fave her Children 
from the bloody Hands of their Grandfather, who un¬ 
doubtedly would not have fparecl them, put them fe- 
. cretly a Shipboard to tranfport them into Greece •, hop¬ 
ing that Ino, of whofe Death lhe had got Intelligence, 
being no more in the Way to perfecute them, Atha-. 
mas would give them a favourable Reception •, but 
they were fliipwrecked in an Ifle, where, according 
to Diodorus Siculus (2), they waited the Arrival of 
Jafony who carried them back to Colchis , and deli¬ 
vered them to their Mother •, who, the fame Hifto- 
rian adds, in Gratitude for fo important a Service, 
ufed all pofiible Means to promote the Succefs of that 
Prince’s Paffion for Medea her Sifter, as I lhall have 
Occafion afterwards to obferve (a). 

B 4 During 

{1) Diodorus. (2) Loc. cit. 

(a) Paufanias in Beot. c. 34. fays however, that Phryxus re¬ 
turned into Greece in Athamas 1 s Lifetime, and that he fettled upon 
him his Dominions, which, upon Failure of Iffue, he had made 
over to his Nephews Cor onus and Haliartes ; the Sons of Therfan^ 
far and Grandfons of Sijyphus his Brother, leaving to them a Por¬ 
tion. According to other Authors, it was not Phryxus himfelf re-, 
turned to Greece , but his Son Prabort, whom he had by the Daughr 
|er of Metes. 
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A 

Daring that Time, Pelias the Relation of Athamas 
by Eolus^ from whoni v they were both defcended (i), 
governed a Part of! Tbsjfaly . This Prince had ulurped 
the Grown from Efon, to whom it of Right belonged, 
and along Series of Tyranny rendered him the Ob¬ 
ject of his People’s Horror and Diflike (2). For. the 
better'Underftanding of this Hiftory, we are to know 
that Tyro , the Daughter of the celebrated Salmoneus (3), 
having gained Neptune’s good Graces, that is to fay, 
one of his Priefts, had by him Nekus and Pelias ; but 
as thefe Sorts of Gallantries did not then mar a Lady’s 
Fortune, fhe was afterwards married to Cretheus , of 
the Race of the Eolides , and had by him three Sons, 
Efon , Pheres , and Amithaon. Cretheus built in Theply 
the City lolcus, which he made the Capital of his Do¬ 
minions, and at his Death left the Crown to Efon the 
eldeft, leaving other Settlements to Pheres the Father 
of Admeius, and to Asnithaon. , without any Regard to 
Pelias^ who was none of his. He however, after the 
Death of Cretheus , became very powerful, and de¬ 
throned Efon_i reducing him to a private Station, tho* 
he durft not banilh him from lolcos. In the mean 
time, to fecure the Crown, he no fooner heard that 
Jlcmede the Wife of Efon (a), was delivered of a Son, 
than he fought all Means to deftroy him, becaufe the 
Oracle whom he had confulted after his Ufurpation^ 
had foretold him that he was to be dethroned by a 
Prince of the Race of the Eolides . Efon and Alcimede , 
difeovering the Tyrant’s cruel Purpofe, gave out that 
the young Bicmedes , this was Jafon’s firft Name, was 
dangeroudy fick, and in a few Days after fpread the 
News of his Death. His Funerals were even prepared 
with great Solemnity ; but inftead of his Interment, 
his Mother lecretly conveyed him to Mount Pelion, 
where Chiron , the wifeffc and moft ingenious Man of 

his 

(i) A polled. 1 . 1. (2) Valerius Flaccus,!. 1. {3) Apollod. 1 .1. 

(a) Tho’ the Ar.tients vary a great deal about the Name of Ja~ 
Jans Mother, as may be feen in the Commentary of Meziriac upon 
the Epifile of Hjjfyhik to Jafim^ yet moft of them name her Ahi* 

medt. 


\ 
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his Time, took Care of his Education (i). Other Au* 
thors fay Pelias never knew that Efin had a Son till he 
was pretty well grown up, and that he had lhipp*d him 
off in an old Weather-beaten Veffel, in hopes he would 
perifli •, but that having been happily preferved, Chi¬ 
ron concealed him in his Caveffl). 

This young Prince, about the Age of twenty Years, 
went to confult the Oracle, who ordered him to drefe 
himfelf after the Manner of the Magnejians , fuperad- 
ding to that Habit a Leopard’s Skin, like that which 
Chiron wore *, to arm himfelf with two Lances, and to 
go in that Equipage to the Court of Iolcos, all which 
he pun&ually put in Execution. 

In going from Mount Pelion to that City, he had 
to pafs the Ancitirus , a River unknown to the Geogra¬ 
phers, but which is fo called by Apollodonis Rhodius 
and Lucan. This River, or rather Brook (b) having 
then overflowed its Banks, Jafon fortuned to meet Ju¬ 
no in the Form of an old Woman, who offered to car- 

i * _ 

ry him over upon her Shoulders. In the Pafiage the 
young Prince drop’d one of his Shoes. Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus , who relates this Circumftance, fays the Oracle 
which foretold Pelias that he was to be dethroned by 
a Prince of the Race of the Bolides , had added, that 
he was to beware of a Man who fhould appear before 
him with one Foot bare, the other fhod (c). 
making his public Appearance in IoIcos 9 in the Equipage 
which the Oracle had prefcribed to him, drew the At¬ 
tention of the whole City. They were aftonifhed to 
fee fo handfome a Youth, in fo extraordinary a Habit. 
Pelias hearing of the Arrival of this Stranger, went 

him* 



aloi 


(i) Apollod. Valer. Place, and efpecially Pindar, Pyth. 4. 

(a) AH the Antients are agreed that Jafon was educated by 
Chiron, and the Scholiafl on Pindar even quotes for Proof of it two 
Verfes of Hejiod , who exprefly fays fo. That Centaur taught him 
the Sciences which he himfelf profefTed, efpecially Medicine, and 
gave him for. that Reafon the Name of Jafon, inltead of Diomedes, 
which he had before. 

■(h) V alerius Flaccus names this River Enipcus, and Hyginus, E<ve* 
nus ; but to be fure this is an Error in that Author. 

(c) Apollod. l.i. Tzetzes upon Lvcophr. and the Scholiaft 
upon Pindar, Pyth, 4. 
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himfelfto the Place where he was; and obfervingthat 
he had but one Shoe, made no doubt but he was the 
Perfon with whorn^ the Oracle had threatned him. 
However, he diflembled his Surprize, and demanded 
of the Stranger who he was. Jafon, without being ap- 

prehenfive of the Danger there was in declaring the 

Truth, told him brilkly that he was the Son of Efon % 
and recounted to him in what Manner he had been edu¬ 
cated in Chiron 9 s Cave : Then addrefling himfelf to the 
chief of the Aflembly, afked them where his Father 
dwelt, was conducted to his Houfe, there received as 
his Son, while the Tyrant, who had the Mortification 
to fee how much the People interefted themfelves in 
the Prince, durft make no Attempt againft him. 

Pheres , who reigned in a Part of Thejfaly^ hearing 
of his Nephew’s Arrival, came to IoIcos > accompanied 
with his Son Ad?neius, and fent for Neleus and Amithaon 
who were fetded in Meffenia. When the three Bro¬ 
thers were met, they fpent five Days in rejoicing; 
On the fixth in the Morning Jafon had an Interview 
with his Father and his Uncles, and they confulted to- 
gether how to dethrone Pelias, After feveral Over¬ 
tures, it was agreed that they lhould go all to his Pa¬ 
lace (i); and upon their Arrival, Jafon addreffed his 
Uncle in a bold courageous Manner, demanded of 
him the Crown which he had ufurped, reproached 
him with his unjuft Procedure, and exhorted him a- 
micably to compromife the Matter; alluring him, 
that far from coveting his Pofleflions, however unjuft- 
Jy taken from him, all he demanded was the Crown, 
and that he confented to leave him all the Wealth he 
had acquired by it. 

Peleas was old, and hated by his People: lo bold a 
Speech ftruck him to the Heart, and he made no 
doubt but liis Subjects, charmed with Jafon's fine Ad-? 
drefi, would fupport him with all their Might. Peru 
haps too he might apprehend, for Tyranny is always 
timorous, that there was already a Party farmed againft 


i) P]n4. loc. dt. 
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him ; thus, without daring openly to refufe fo reafon- 
able a Propofal, he fought to evade it. 

Jafon was then in that Time of Life when the Love 
of Glory is the darling Paffion •, and Pelias being per- 
fuaded that he might remove him from Iol'cos by. fet- 
ting before him an Opportunity of gratifying his Am¬ 
bition, told him that the unfortunate Phryxus, their 
common Relation, defcended with them from Eolus t 
had been afladinated in Colchis , and that his Ghoft had 
appeared to him, charging him to revenge his Death, 
and to fave his Children who were every Day expofed 
to the infatiable Avarice of the Tyrant, who detained 
them at his Court. He added, that he was very rea¬ 
dy to refign to him a Crown to which he had a legal 
Title; but that as a Duty of Religion bound him to 
the Expedition to Colchis , which he was not in a Con¬ 
dition to undertake himfelf, he hoped he would not 
refufe to difcharge it for him, and give Satisfaftion to 
the injured Manes of a Relation who called aloud for 
Revenge. To make Jafon relifh this Propofal the bet¬ 
ter, and the more to inflame his Ardour to undertake 
the Expedition, he told him that Phryxus, when he 
was obliged to abandon ‘Thebes , had carried with him a 
Fleece of great Value, the Conquefl: whereof would 
enrich him, and at the fame Time crown him with im¬ 
mortal Glory. Difiurbed, as I have been , fays Pelias, 
with frightful Breams , I fent to confult the Oracle of 
Apollo, who made Anfwer, that it was abfolutely ttecef- 
fary to appeafe the Manes of Phryxus, and to bring them 
back to Greece (a)-, but my Tears make fo long a Voyage 
impoffible for me. You who are in the Flower of Youth , 
are in a Condition to undertake it , your Duty engages you. 
to it , Glory calls and invites you ; thereby you jl:all fulfil 
an Obligation which I am not able to difcharge , and I 
fwear by the Almighty Jove, from whom you and I derive 
our Original , that you fhall no fooner be returnedthan I 

will 


(a) Is was a common Opinion of thofe Times, that the Manes 
of thofe who died in a foreign Land, were in Exile, and Hill fought 
to return to their own Country. The Scholiaft on Pindar, in C#»>* 
iirmation of this Opinion, cites two Verfes from Homtr*. 
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will eftablijb you in ilk Pojjejfion of the Throne that be - 
longs to you. 

This Propofal was highly grateful to Jafon, who 
having withdrawn to confer with his Father and Uncles, 
they refolved unanimoufly to pubiifh their Defign 
through all Greece , to invite the Youth to join with 
him in fo glorious and advantageous an Expedition. 

While the Choice of the Grecian. Youth were afiem- 
blirig in TbeJJaly to accompany Jafon, a Ship was order¬ 
ed to be got ready proper for lb long a Voyage; this 
is the famous Argo, of which fo many Fables have 
been uttered. As no Body has explained them better 
than Bochart (i), from him I fhall partly borrow what 
lam to lay on this Article, after I have delivered what 
the Antients themfelves fay of it. 

In the firft Place there are four Opinions concern^ 
ing the Name Argo, which was given to this Ship. 
Apollonius , Die dor us Siculus , Ptolomeus Ephefiion in Pbo- 
tius, Servius, and fome others, will have it to have 
been derived from Argus , who propofed the Plan of 
it j and then they vary too a good deal with refpeft to 
this Argus, who certainly cannot be the Argus whom 
Juno employed as a Guard to Io, whofe Time preceded 
that of the Argonauts by eight or nine Generations; 
for which I refer to Mcziriac (2), who has very juftly 
remarked, that in Apollonius Rbodius, we muft read 
Argus the Son of Aletior, in Read of Son of Areftor, who 
is the Father of the antient Argus. /Hector, a Thefpian 
by Birth, lived in the Time of the Argonauts , and 
•moft of the Antients agree, that it was his Son built the 
Ship A}go, and took Care of it during the whole Voy¬ 
age : For we ought to reject the Opinion of Ptolomy 
Ephefiion, who laid, as we arc told by Photius, that 
Hercules himielf had built that Ship, and had given it 
the Name of Argo, from the Name of a Son of Jafon, 
whom he loved, fince we learn from Pindar, and moft 
Authors, that Jafon himfelf was bat eight and twenty 
Yean*of Age, when he undertook this Expedition. 

The 


p 
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The fecond Opinion is that of Diodorus Siculus (i)* 
Servius (2), and the Scholiaft upon Euripides (3), who. 
alledge, that the Name of Argo , was given to that 
Veffel upon Account of its Swiftnefs, the Word «py«? 

Signifying Swift . 

According to the third Opinion, which is that, of 
fzeJzes (4), it was fo called becaufe it was built at Argos % 
or rather becaufe it was made upon the Model of that 
of Damns King of Argos, which Germanicus y in his Com¬ 
mentary upon Aratusj alledges to have been named Ar- 
go. Laftly, Cicero quotes two Verfes, intimating, that 
this Ship was named Argo , merely becaufe it carried the 
Greeks y Argivos. 

Argo y quia Acbivi in ea deletti viri 
Vettiy pet ebant pellem inauratam arietis. 

Thefe Verfes are from Ennius who tranflated the Medea 
of Euripides *, though Euripides fays no fuch Thing. 

The fame Antients vary no lefs about the Quality of 
the Wood that was ufcd in the Conftruftion of this 
Ship: I fliallnot enter here into any Detail, only ob- 
ferve that according to Euripides in his Medea, and al- 
moft all the Antients, it was built of the Wood of 
Mount Pelion , whence it had the Epithet given it of 
II v t hiuQ y and in Latin , Peliaca ; and that it was built in 
a Place of Magnefia, which from that Time was ftiled 
Pegafe , from the Word Ify/vu/xt, fignifying among 
other Things to build. The learned Scholiaft on Apol¬ 
lonius (5) fays fo exprefly : Pegafe is a Cape 0/Magne- 
fia, fo called from the Ship Argos having been built 
there . In that Place there was a Temple of Apollo \ 
Jience that God, in Hefiod , has the Name of Pegafian 
given him (6). There it was alfo that the Argonauts 
imbarked, and the particular Spot of Ground where 
this Imbarkation was made, from that Time got the 

Name of Aphet<e y as is pofitively afferted by Strabo (7), 
and Stephanas , who cites' for this Opinion Helldnicus . 

One Thing not to be omitted is, that in the Con- 
ftru&ion of this Ship an Oak of the Foreft of Dodona 

* was 

(1) L. 4. (2) Upon the fourth Eclo. of Virgil (3) Trag. of 
Med. (4) Upon Lyccpbron . {5) Upon the firft Book of the Argo¬ 
nauts. (6J Upon Hercules' s Bucjder. (7) L. 9. 
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was imployed, which was put in the Prow, and hence 
undoubtedly came the Tradition, importing that the 
Ship Argo delivered Oracles, and gave Refponfes to 
thole who confulted it, as may be feen in Apollodorus , 
in Apollonius, Lycopbron, (Ac. whence it has the Epithet 
given it of Loquax and Sacra. Valerius Flaccus places 
this Oak upon the Stem, and Appollonius Rhodius fays 
it ferved for a Maft. 

As for the Form of this Ship, *tis certain from all 
the Antients, whofe Authorities need not be quoted 
here, that it was . long, and nearly of the Figure of 
our Galleys, whereas thole which the Greeks ufed before 
were round ; which makes Pliny fay (i), Longa nave, 
Jafonem primum navigajje, Philo Stephanas atcior eft. 
Where it is to be remarked by the by, that by long 
Ships the Greeks underftood Ships of War, and by the 
round thofe which ferved for Merchants, ’ fis ac¬ 
cording to this Idea that the Scholiaft on Arfiophanes 
explains thefe Words vav; fiexpz;, long Ships, by vau; 
nhyShips of War: And this Tingle Remark de- 
mohlhes the Opinion of M. le Clerc , who will have 
the Expedition of the Argonauts to have been only an 
Enterprize of Merchants, as has been already faid at 
the Beginning of this Chapter. There was even, ac¬ 
cording to Cliiims cited by Plutarch, a general Law 

for all Greece, forbidding Merchants to fet fail with a 
Ship containing more than a hundred Perfons. 

I Dromifed after delivering the Opinions of the An¬ 
tients about the Ship Argo, to give Bochart’ s Sentiments 
of it, and I lhall now fulfil that Promife. The Greeks, fays 
this Author, had learned the Art of Navigation from 
the Phcenicians^ham Cadmus brought into their Coun¬ 
try. The Phoenicians made Ufe of two Sorts of Ships; 
the one round, which they called Gaulis, and the other 
long, which were denominated Area whence the 
Greeks by changing the c into g, as of Cneius and 
Cains they made Gneius and Gains , inftead of Area 

pronounced and wrote Argo. Appollonius lays, this 
Galley confifted of fifty Oars, and calls it, «vtijxovT£p(>v 

•jz w; thus, continues our learned Author, we may 

conjecture 


*0 L 7. c. 56. 
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conjecture that it had twenty-five Oars oh each Side, 
and fifty Cubits in Length. If we rely on Theocritus^ 
who mentions it on Occafion of the young Hy!as> it 
was even ten Cubits more in Length, having, accord¬ 
ing to him, thirty Oars on each Side. Confequently, 
lie concludes, it was neither from its Lightnefs nor 
Swiftnefs, as the Antients imagined, nor becaufe it 
was built by Argus , whoever he was, nor becaufe it 
carried the Greeks or Arrives , that this Galley was 
named Argo •, but on Account of its long Figure. 

The Antients are not agreed as to the The Number 
Number of thofe who imbarked with 
Jafon ; but the moft common Opinion is 
that they were fifty two. Firft of all they confider- 
ed who fhould be the Leader in this Enterprise, and 
though Hercules , both by his Character and Exploits, 
might have difputed it with any, he was however con¬ 
tent to yield the Honour thereof to Jafon , as the one 
whom this Expedition more nearly concerned, bein 
a near Kinfman of Phryxus ; befides that Pelias had 
inverted him with the Commifiion. Next they nomi¬ 
nated the Pilot of the Ship, and this Truft was veiled 
in Typhis, who was accounted a Son of Neptune , that 
is, he was a good Sea-Man. As moft of the other 
Argonauts were celebrated Princes in that Time, I 
ought as I name them, to give their Characters in 
a few Words, referving the latter Part of this Book 
for a more particular Account of thofe who diftin- 
guifhed themfelves not only in this but alfo in other 
Expeditions wherein they were concerned. 

Jafon , as Chief, claims the firft Place in this Cata¬ 
logue ; but what I have already faid, and what I (hall 
be obliged to fay of him afterwards, will make him 
fufficiently known. What I am to fay of Hercules , 
whom I name immediately after Jafon, will only 
turn upon what relates to this Enterprize, wherein 
fome Antients even pretend that he had no Part. All 
the reft however agree that he embarked with the Ar¬ 
gonauts : Some alledging too that he was at firft nomi¬ 
nated their Chief, and that Jafon did not become fo till 

after 
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after Hercules had been left in Troas where he landed 
to go in queft of Hylas, as I give Account in the Life 
of Hercules. There are even Authors who will have 
it that this Heroe did not go the Length of Afia, but 
debarked upon the Coafts of Tbejfaly , in the Gulph of 
Magnejia, where the Argonauts flopped to take in frefh 
Water, and that this Place was from that Time called* 
Apbetes , or the Place of Dereliction \ others, on the 
contrary, that it was in that very Gulph the Argonauts 
imbarked, and that Apbetes fignifies, .the Place of 
Departure. 

If Hercules went not as far as the Coafts of Afia .,• 
it was upon another Occafion that he took the City 
Tfoy\ and perhaps, as M. Freret obferves in a Difler- 
tation of his printed in our Memoirs (i) upon his Re¬ 
turn from Lydia: But what makes againft this Opinion, 
in the Trojan Expedition, this Heroe was accompanied 
with Telavnon^ on whom he beftowed Hefione in Mar¬ 
riage, and it will not be eafy to account for it how that 
Prince could then be upon the Coafts of Phrygia . 

Tbefeiis , according to Plutarch , alfo embarked for 
this Expedition, but this Article is Jikewife liable to 

A. _ * 

great Difficulty, as I have remarked in fpeaking of 
that Prince. 

Acajhis , the Son of Pelias and Anaxibia. , was of the 
Number of thefe Chieftains. He was Coufm-German 
to Jafi'/i', and known by the Antients as a celebrated 
Hunter, very expert at handling the Bow, as Ovid re¬ 
marks: Jaculo qiie ivfighis Acaftus (2). 

Again, lb me reckon Actor among the Argonauts ; 
bat as there were feveral Princes of that Name, he 
whom I ake to be the Argonaut , muft have been the 
famous Eurytbus . Ovid (3) gives him a Place with his 
Father in the Battle between the Centaurs and the La- 
pitb/e , and in the hunting of Calydon. Thefe three 
Events happened near enough to one another, for the 
fame Man to have been concerned in them all, as I 
fhall prove elfewhere. 

Act or ides who is alfo ranked among die Argonauts ,• 

and 

* + 


( 1 } VoLv. (4 Met. I S. ( 3 ) Met. 1. u. 
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and who is defigned under this patronymic Name,-is 
Menatius the Son of ASor and Father of Patrocks. 

• Admetus, the King of Tbejfaly , whom all the An¬ 
ti ents reckon in the Number of the Argonaut. If, was the 
Son of Pheres, and Grandfon of Cretbeus, and confe- 
quently Jqfoit s Coufin. The Story of the loving Al- 
teftes his Spoufe is univerfally known. 

JEtalides the Son of Mercury, and of EupoJeme a Na¬ 
tive of LariJJa, is added by fome Authors to the Lift 
of the Argonauts. ’Tis faid of him that he had ob¬ 
tained of his Father Mercury two Favours •, the one, 
that whether alive or dead he fhould always be inform¬ 
ed. of what was tranfafted in the World; the other, 
that he fhould be one half of his Time among the 
Living, and the other half among the Dead : A Fable 
built perhaps upon his having been the Herald of the 
Argonauts, which Office occafioned his being, often 
prelent, often abfent from the Army, and obliged'him 
to be' exa&ly informed of all that paffed. He was al- 
fo by his Mother’s,: Side of the Race of the- Bolides , 
fince Ihe.. was-tjte, * Daughter of Pifidice the Sifter of 
Cretheas . /. ‘ * • * ■ ' ’ ' ' - - 

< r • ♦ s % - , 

Apollodom is the only one who names Almenus , ^ 
Perfon unknown to the other Antients * ■ he means 
perhaps an Inhabitant of a City fituated upon the Coaft? 
of the Euxine Sea, which was called Alnsene , who em T 
barked with th t Argonauts, and is filled by that Author 
a Son of Mars , which agrees well enough to a Thracian : 
But what is more furprizing, Apollodom is the only one 
who reckons the celebrated Amphiaraus among the An 
gonauts . It is very poflible that he was both .in the 
Expedition to Colchis , and at the Siege.of tfhcbes, 
where he died, as I fhall fhew afterwards. 

As Apollodom • is the foie Author who names Am- 
pbiaraus , fo he is the only one who.has omitted Amphir 
damns, an Arcadian the Son of Aim and Cleohule, and 

/ * • m • • r m * • 4 J ^ i A 

Brother of Lycurgia and Cepheus , who is in all the other. 
Lifts, asalfo Amphion, the Son pf Hyperafins, a Native 
of Pallene in Arcadia, where his Father was King* , \V§ 
muft not however confound. this Amphion with the 

Yon. IVf. C King 

* 
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King of Thebes, who had the fame Name, but was dead 
before this Expedition. 

All the Anrients, with one accord, mention among 
the Argonauts the Pilote Typhis. , of the little City Typha 
in the Extremity of Beotia upon the Sea-coaft, whofe 
Inhabitants were valued for being good Seamen. Some 
Authors make him the Son of Bhorbas and Imane, and 
others give him for his Father Anginus or Hagnius. He 
died at the Court of Lycus 9 in the Country of the Ma- 
TianditiianSj and his Piace was fupplied by the famous 
Anceus , who is reckoned the Son of Neptune , becaule 
he was an excellent Pilote ; his Mother was named 
Aftipalea , the Daughter of Phcenix . Upon his Return 
from Colchis he applied bimfelf to the Improvement of 
Agriculture, and took great Care of his Vineyards: As 
he bore too hard upon his Vine-dreffers, and ufed them 
ill, he was told by one of them, that he would never 
drink of the Vine which he was then labouring. The 
Time of the Vintage being come, he ordered a Goblet 
to be quickly filled up of the firft Juice that could be 
drawn from the Grape; and fixing his Eye upon him 
who had made the Predi&ion upon him, reproached 
the Man for his Want of Forefight, upon which the 
Labourer replied, that many Things often intervened 
between a full Cup and the Time of drinking it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the very Moment he was bearing the 
Cup to his Mouth, he was informed that a monftrous 
Boar was ravaging his Vines: Forthwith he parted 
with the Cup, flew to his Arms, and in purfuing the 
Boar received a Wound whereof he died ; and this 
Anfwer of A)iceus*s Servant became a Proverb, which 
Cato thus turns into Latin: Multutn inter eft inter os 
off am ; though the Senfe of the Words of the Proverb 
is, Malta cadunt inter Calicem fupremaque labra . We 
muft not confound this Anceus with another of the lame 
Name, whom all the Antients reckon in the Number 
of the Argonauts . He was the Son of Lycurgus , King 
of the Tegeates in Arcadia, who lent him in his Place 
into Colchis , becaule he would not part with his Father 
AlceuSy whofe Age and Infirmities required his Prefence. 

Qno - 
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0 nomacritns fpeaks alfo of another Anceus of the City 
Pleuron in Etolia , whom he names among the Argonauts * 
but the Lift of this antient Author is the leaft exaft of 
all •, for heinferts into it aifo one Ancyftheus , a Perfon 
quite unknown, uniefs we fuppofe, with fome Authors, 
that lie had wrote Acaftus the Son of Pelias, of whom 
he makes no mention, though he be owned by all the 
Antients to have been of the Number of the Argonauts. 
He names alfo one Arens \ . which is an Epithet often 
ufed by Homer, rather than a proper Name; for i t 
was a common Practice with the antient Poets to give 
the Name of Mars, or Son of Mars , to Warriors cele¬ 
brated by their Exploits. 

The fame Author takes no Notice of two of the 
Name of Argus, whom all the reft reckon among the 
Argonauts \ and as there were many Perfons of this 
Name, ? cis not eafy to diftinguifh them. *Tis how¬ 
ever commonly allowed, that one of thefe Argus 9 s was 
the fame who built the Ship Argo . The other Argo¬ 
naut of the fame Name was that Son of Pbryxus , who 
having fufrered Shipwreck in his Return from Colchis 9 
as has been faid, was driven upon an Ifland, whence 
Jafon brought him back to his Mother with his Bro*< 
thers. 

We know little about one Armmius , or Armenus 9 
whom fom.e reckon in the Number of thofe Chiefs who 
accompanied Jafon, and alledge, that he was of a City 
of the lame Name, fituated between Pheres and Larijfa y 
whether the Name of the City had been given to the 
Argonaut , or that of the Argonaut to the City, whereof 
perhaps he was the Founder ; for all thofe who em¬ 
barked with Jafon were of the beft Families in Greece . 

Apolhdorus again ftands alone in filling up the Lift 
of thofe Heroes with the Names of Afcalaphus and Al * 
menus, or rather Ialmenius, as he calls him elfewhere; 
as he is alfo named by Homer , both of them Sons of 
Mars, who had them by the fair Aftioche . 

If Ejculapius affifted in the Expedition of the Argo¬ 
nauts, *tis furprizing that he is to be found only in.fly- 
gms 9 s Lift : ’Tis true, Clement of Alexandria- nam^ 
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him alfo with Cafior and Pollux , upon the Authority 
of Apollonius Ebodius, who, however, in the Paffage 
which he quotes, mentions only the Diofcuri, without 
taking any Notice of Afckpius or Efculapius. As for 
Cafior and Pollux, there is not any one of the Antients 
has omitted them (a). 

Afterion , though we know little elfe about him, i$ 
however named among the Argonauts by fome Authors, 
who fay he was the Son of Cmetes and Antigone , the 
Daughter of Pharcs ; and as Phares was the Brother 
of Cretbeus the Son of Eolus, he was Jafon’s Coufin : 
Cometes too, as well as his Wife, may have been of the 
"Race of the Eolides . I am however of Opinion, that 
we muft not confound this Afterion , as Apollodorus has 
done, with Aftcrius the Son of Neleus , and Brother of 
Nefior , who is alfo reckoned among the Argonauts . 

Thofe who will have it that Atalanta embarked 
with thefe Captains, are certainly miftaken ; for what 
Probability is there that one young Woman alone 
would have undertaken this Expedition among all thefe 
Heroes ? 

Several of the Antients have alfo put down in their 

Lift, AugeaS) or Angies the Son of the Sun , or rather 
of Phorbas King of Elis ; this is that Augeas whofe 
Stables Hercules cleaned, which makes one of that He- 
roe 5 s Labours. 

Eupbeimis is mentioned by Paufanias alone, who in 
fpeaking of the other Argonauts who were prefent at the 
Funeral Games celebrated by Acaftus at his Return 
from Colchis , names fome that are very little known to 
the other Antients; among the reft Eurybates , who he 
Jays diftinguiJhed himfclf in the Game of the Coitj 
He was the Son of Tebeon , and he it was that cured the 
Wound which Oilens received as he was hunting with 
Hercules the Birds of the Stympbalic Lake. Paufanias 
adds next, that Melanion , Neolheus , Pbalareus , Ar- 
geus and Iphichs , are the five who feem to have dif- 
puted the Prize of the Foot Race. This Iphiclus was 
the Father of Protefilaus, the firft that was flain upon 

the 

♦ 

{a) I ihall give theii Kiilcry in a particular Chapter, 
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the Banks of Troy when befieged by the Greeks ; as 
for the reft, they are not named by the other Antients 
among the Argonauts . According to the fame Au¬ 
thor, lolas the Companion of Hercules in his Labours, 
won the Prize of the Chariot-race ; and as it is pro¬ 
bable that none were admitted to thofe Games but 
thofe who had accompanied Jaffa, we may conclude 
that lolas had left Hercules , as the other Argonauts 
had done, and went with them to Colchis . 

Calais and Zethes , the Sons of Boreas and Orithya , 
the Daughter of Ereclheus King of Athens , are too fa¬ 
mous in this Expedition, to have been omitted ; I 
fhall fpeak of their Adventures in the Hiftory of the 
Expedition which thole Heroes made after their De¬ 
parture from Greece . 

Canthus the Son of Abas , or according to fome Au¬ 
thors, the Son of Cometes, and Grandfon of Aba:, 
who reigned in Elis, is alfo named among thefe Cap¬ 
tains * Apdlonhis fays he perifhed in Libya, probably 
when the Ship Argo, in returning from Colchis, land¬ 
ed upon the Coafts of Africa, as fhall be faid after¬ 
wards. The fame Author is fingular in reckoning 
among thefe Chieftains, Autolycus , that celebrated 
Robber, who was the Son of Mercury and Chione the 
Daughter of Dedalion but # tis probable that he con¬ 
founded this Autolycus, who lived at a very great De¬ 
fiance from the Time of this Expedition, with ano¬ 
ther Prince of the lame Name, who according to o-' 
ther Authors joined the Argonauts near the City Sinope, 
with his two Brothers Deikon and Phlagius . The 
lirft was Father to Ubjfes's Great Grandfather. 

I fhall only name Azorus , a Perfon unknown to all 
the Antients but Hefychius, who fays he was for fome 
Time Pilote to the Ship Argo . I ought not even to 
i)ame Buphagus , tho* reckoned by fome among the 
Argonauts: Perhaps 5 tis not without Reafon that thofe 
who have taken him into their Lift are cenfured for 
having made a Perfon of the Epithet that was given 
to Hercules , becaufe he ate up all the Provifions of the 
Argonauts j which probably was not one of the lead 

C 3 Motives 
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Motives that determined them to leave him in front. 

The brave Ceneiis , the Son of Elatns, fo celebrated 
in the Battle#between the Centaurs and the Lapitke, is 
named among Jafon's Companions by Hyginus alone : 
His Son Serenus is alfo in the Lifts given by other Au¬ 
thors, of thofe who joined in this Expedition. Ce - 
pheus an Arcadia?, the Brother of Lyctirgus , and Son 
of Alois, is mentioned by all the Antients. 

Gas is named by none of thofe who have written 
upon the Expedition of the Argonauts ; but Strabo's 
Authority feems fufficient to give him a Plage among 
thofe Heroes. That Author fays the City Prufa in 
Bilhynia , rebuilt by Pruftas, was formerly named CP 
us, from the Name of its Founder, who built it upon 
his Return from Colchis . 

Clytus and Ipkilus , the Sens of Eurythus and Antio - 
pe, come from Oechalia,, where their Father reigned: 
Eumedon , the Son of Bacchus and Ariadne, and Clyme- 
vtcs , the Brother of Iphiclus, and Uncle of Protefdaus, 
are found but in a few Authors. 

As there were feveral Beitcalions , Authors arc at a 
Lofs to determine which of them is he whom we find 
in fome Lifts of the Argonauts: We may however 
reckon, with a great deal of Probability, that he is 
either the Son of Minos I. or the Son of Me lamp ns, 
Jafcn's Kinfman by Eohts, who had both the Name 
Ci Deucalion, and lived in tile Time of this Expedition. 

There is as little Difficulty in determining who that 
Ecbion was, whom all the Antients make to have ac¬ 


companied Jafin\ ’tis undoubtedly he who was faid to 
be the Son of Mercury and Antianira. For the one^ 
who lived in the Time cf Cadmus, and whole Son was 
Pent hens, cannot be the Argonaut now in queftion. 
Ecbion was a Man of Cunning and Policy, and this is 
what made him be called a Son of Mercury ; accord¬ 
ingly he was employed as a Spy dunng the Voyage. 

Ergyrus, another celebrated Argonaut, who lhared 
the Pilotefhip with Pip his, was undoubtedly accounted, 
a Son of Neptune, for no other Realun, but became 

We are to think the¬ 
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fame of Euphemus , who was alfo faid to be the Son of 
Neptune and Macionijfa , and who, after the Death of 
fipbtSy was made Pilote of the Ship Argo. All thofe 
who have given account of the Argonauts make Men¬ 
tion of him •, and I lhall have Occafion to (peak of 
him afterwards. 

In the Number of the Argonauts is alfo reckoned 
Phlias, who communicated his Name to that fmall 
Country near Sicyon, which is watered by the River 
Afopus , and which was called Phliafia: He palled for 
the Son of Bacchus , his Mother was Arelhyrea , and 
not Ctonophile , who was rather his Wife, by whom he 
had a Son named Androdamas . 

Eiiryalus , the Son of Meciftius, the Grandfon of 
falausy and Great-grandfon of Amithaon , who had 
for his Father Cretheus , is alfo reckoned among the 
Argonauts . We find this fame Prince at the Siege of 
7 * roy, where Homer fays he commanded the Argives 
with Diomedes. 

Eurydamns, the Son of Iras and Demonaja , is named 
by Hyginus alone, tho* his Brother Eiirytion is in all the 
Authors who have fpoke of the Argonauts . Several 
Antients have confounded this Eurytus with Eurytion $ 
but I believe we mull diftinguilh them, and make of 
the latter a third Argonaut , who is omitted by none of 
thofe who give account of this Expedition * and as 
feveral Authors concur in making Eurytus the Son of 
Mercury and Antianira , and Brother to that Echion 
whom l mentioned a little before, we muft conclude 
from thence that this Eurytus is not the fame with 
rytus the King of Oechalia , whom Hercules put to 
Death, and whofe two Sons, Iphitus and Clytus, were 
of the Number of the Argonauts . 

Pofides , an antient Author, cited by Alhenms , rec¬ 
kons alfo in the Number Glaucus , without faying any 
more about him. 5 Tis not probable that he means 
Glaucus of the City of Anthcdton , that celebrated Filh- 
er mentioned by Ovid ,, who fays he was transformed 
into a Sea-God, and who, according to Apollonius , 
rofe up from the Bottom of the Water to let the A?- 

C 4 ' gonauts 
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gamuts know that Defliny flood in the Way of Her - 
rules’$ Voyage to Colchis , and that they had done 
right to leave him: Thus I reckon he detigned Glaa- 
cus the Son of Sifyphus , the Grandfon of Eolus y and 
Jafon’s Kinfman. 

Idas* a Mejjenian , and Brother of Lynceus , is cele¬ 
brated among thcfc Captains. He, as well as Jafon, 
was defcended from Bolus, fince his Father Aphareus 
was the Son cf Perieres , whofe Grandfather was Bo¬ 
lus. Arane his Mother, the Daughter of Oebalus, 
gave her Name to a City of Mcfjcma. 

lemon is named alfo by slmoft all the Antients. As 
this was a celebrated Soothfayer, he had Apollo given 
him for his Father; but Hyginus, upon antient Au¬ 
thorities, aflerts that he was the Son of Abas, and that 
Argos was his Country. Some of the Antients con¬ 
found Idmcn with Mcpfus ., and others aiflinguifli them. 
Tho 5 Idtnon forefaw, by the Principles of Divination* 
that he was to perifli in this Voyage, he imbarked 
however, and aftually died either of Sicknefs, ac¬ 
cording to fome, or, according to others, of a Wound 
which he had received at the hunting of the Boar in 
the Country of the Mariandmans. 

lolaus, the Son of Iphiclus , and Nephew of Hercu¬ 
les , is named among the Argonauts by none but Hygi- 
nus, and Ovid fays he affifled at the hunting of Caly- 
don: He might veiy well have been at both thefe 
Exploits. The fabulous Tradition delivered by this 
laft Author, imported that Hebe had renewed his 
Youth at the Requeft of Hercules ; which means that 
this Prince advanced in Years, had recovered all the 
Vigour of Youth, when he flew Euryftbeus, who, af¬ 
ter Hercules’s Death, declared War againft the Athe- 

mens, to oblige them to deliver up to him the Here - 
elides , who had thrown themfelves upon their Mercy, 
tofecure them from the Perfecutions of this Enemy. 

Among the Argonauts are alfo named two Iphiclus’s, 
one the Son cf Trefoils, the Brother of Althea, Me¬ 
leager’s Mother, and the other the Son of Philacus , 
and Father of Proiefums . Valerius Place us is the only 

one 
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one' who reckons in this Number Iphis the Son of 
Jlecfor \ and none but Hyginus name Ixztion of the 
City of Corinth. Mmkerus thinks there is a Fault in 
the Text of that Author, and that we are to read 
Canthus inftead of Ixition •, thi sCanthus I have alrea^ 
dy taken notice of. 

If Laertes , the Son of Arcefius, and Father of Ulyfi- 
fes (a), was among the Argonauts , *tis furprizing that 
he is mentioned by none but Apollodorus . What may 
be faid in Vindication of this Author, is, that Laer* 
tes was contemporary with Jafon, and his Kinfman * 
and this perhaps is the Reafon why he has inferted him 
in his Lid, where he has omitted Leodatus , the Son of 
Bias , the Brother of falaus and Arcius, who are ail 
three named among the Argonauts . 

They have not omitted the celebrated Lynceus , the 
Son of Aphanus , and Brother of Idas , who muft not 
be confounded with the Son of Epytus , who had the 
fame Name. This is that Lynceus , who is faid by all 
the Antients to have been fo quick-fighted, that he 
faw even into the Bowels of the Earth; a Hyper¬ 
bole under which is figured a Man fkilful in the Search 
of Metals. 

Meleager, the Son of Oeneus King of Calydon , mufl 
have been very young when he fet out for this Expe-, 
dition with Tydeus his Father’s Brother, fince he had 
a Governor given him, Leodatus his natural Brother, 
whom fome Authors have aifo reckoned among the 
Argonauts . As all the Antients are agreed that Me¬ 
leager was of the Number of thefe Heroes, ’tis evi¬ 
dent that the famous hunting of the Calydonian Boar* 
and the Death of this prince, who periflied.in the 
Manner known to all the World, are Events pofterior 

to the Conqueft of the Golden Fleece . 

The famous Diviner Mopfus is alfo reckoned of the 
Number by all the Antients, tho’ they are divided as 
to the Place of his Nativity: Some think he was of 

Oechalia , 

(a) Homer, who often fpeaks of Laertes in his OcyfFey, ne* 
ver infir.uates in the iealt that he joined in this Expedition. 
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Qecbatia, but the moft common Opinion makes him 
a Tbeffalian. , of the City of Titarene. 

I prefume we are not to confound this Mopfus with 
another Diviner of the fame Name; the firft was 
the Son of Ampycus and Cbloris , whence he got the 
Name of Ampycides ; the fecond had for his Father 
Ttrefias \ the firft praftifed Divination during the Voy¬ 
age to Colchis (i); the fecond fignalized himfelf at 
the Siege of Thebes (2), and both of them were very 
much honoured after their Death, and had Oracles 
which were often confulted. That of Mopfus the 
Son of Tirefias was in Cilicia , and that of the Argo¬ 
naut was in Africa^ where he died in his Return from 
Colchis (3). 

Buies the Atberiian is mentioned by all the Authors 
who have Ipoke of the Argonauts . After his Death 
he was honoured by the Athenians as a Heroe, and he 
had an Altar, according to Paufanias (4), in the Tem¬ 
ple of Erecbiheus. 

Naupliiis, the Son of Neptune and Amymone , Dana- 

kj’s Daughter, is alfo reckoned in all the Lifts, as al- 

fo Menretius , who is omitted by none of the Antients* 
he was the Son of Aftor and Egwe> and Father of the 
famed Pairoclus. 

Nekus the Brother of Pelias, who had quitted Thef- 
faly to go and fettle at Pylos in the Peloponnefus , came 
with Periclymenes his Son, to imbark with Jafon: This 
is the fame Periclymenes , who being transformed into 
an Eagle, was (lain by Hercules ; whence we may con¬ 
clude, that it was not till after the Expedition of the 
Argonauts this Heroe made an Inroad into the Pelopon - 
xefuSi during which he flew all the Children of Ndc- 
us , Nejtor excepted, whom Valerius Flaccus (5) al¬ 
fo makes to have been at the Conqueft of the Golden 
Fleece . 

We have none but Apollodoras who names Palcmon 
the Son of Etohts i and Great-grandfon of Esins by 
Calice his Grandmother , and Hyginus is the only one 

who 

(1) Statius TnebaicL 1 . 3. v. s20. {2) Strabo, 1 . 14. (3) Amm, 
MarceiL 1. 14. Apuleius. (4) Ifi Attic. (5) L. 1. v. 580. 
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who reckons among the Argonauts Oileus the Father of 
that Ajax who ravifhed Cajjdndra but in all the Lifts 
we find Peleus, the Son of Abacus, and Father of Achil¬ 
les, as alfo Telamon his Brother. 

Penelcus, the Son of Hipalmus, Staphylus, Phanus 
and Phaler us, the Sons of Alcon the Athenian, are lit-* 
tie known, tho’ the Name of the laft is in all the Lifts, 
whereas none but Apollodorus names the reft. 

Pkilammon, the Son of Apollo and Chione, celebrate 
ed in Ovid's Metamorphofes, is mentioned among the 
Argonauts by none but Hyginus, who takes alfo into 
the Number of thofe Captains PhiloEtetes the Son of 
Pean, the Companion of Hercules, and Heir to his 
Arrows, who afterwards joined in the Siege of Proy> 
as fhall be faid in the Sequel. The fame Author is 
alfo the only one who reckons among them Phocas, 
the Son of the Lapithe Ceneus, of the City Magnefia , 
as alfo his Brother Priafus, and his Coufin Polyphemus , 
the Son of the Phejjalian Elatus, the Brother of Cene¬ 
us. But what fliall we think of one Pherfanon, the 
Child of the Sun, and Leucothea, the Daughter of 
Orcamus King of Perfia, whom Hyginus names among 
the Argonauts ? Shall we fay it is an Error in the 
Text, and that we are to read Philammon? But thi$ 
Name is joined to a Genealogy which admits not of 
fuch Corrections. I leave alfo to Muncberus the Tbcfi 
falus whom he has inferted in the Catalogue he has 
made up from that Author, fylay he not have taken 
for an Argonaut the Country where moft of the He¬ 
roes were born ? I have not the fame Opinion of Phe- 
jlor, the Father of the celebrated Calchas, who, ac¬ 
cording to the antient Scholiaft on Apollodorus, was in¬ 
ferted by fome of the Ancients into the Number of 
J a fan's Companions. 

I have referved for the Clofe of this laft, Phefeus 
and his Friend Pirithous , who are named among the 
Argonauts, by none but Hyginus and Apollodorus\ where¬ 
as Apollonius Rhadius aflerts, that they were then both 
of them confined in Prifon, by Aidoneus King of 
Epirus, upon whofe Daughter Pirithous had attempted 

a Rape * 
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a Rape; and whom other Authors will have not to have 
yet left Trezene. Plutarch in the Life of lbefeus, fays 
indeed, that Hero performed this Expedition with the 
other Argonauts ; but like an inaccurate Compiler, he 
plainly contradicts himfelf, fince in the fame Life he 
lays, Tbefetis at his firft fetting out from 7 rezene for 
Athens , where he was acknowledged by his Father, 
found Medea there : Now Medea returned not till the 
Return of the Argomuts. The Age I am now fpeak- 
ing of is full of chronological Difficulties, and the Life 
of Tbefeus makes one of the moft confiderable of them. 
Some make him too young at the Time of the Con- 
queft of the Argonauts , others again make him too 
old. If we confider the Genealogies of thofe Times, 
Tbefeus would have been even extremely old, if not 
dead, when the Argonauts fet out, fince Hypftphile was 
the Daughter of Thaas, and Tboas the Son of that fame 
Ariadne, whom Tbefeus left in thelfland of Naxos: 
Accordingly we find in Apollonius (i), and Valerius 
Flaccus (2), Jafon reciting to Medea the Story of The- 
feus and Ariadne . On the other hand, the Arrival of 
Tbefeus at Athens after his Departure from Trezene, is 
fufficiently marked by Diodorus (3), Plutarch (4), and 
Paufarias \ and according to thefe Authors he was at 
that time very young, and in a Virgin’s Habit, that 
he might not be known. Thefe Authors fay it was 

in the Time that Egeus his Father was new married to 
Medea , and confequently long after Jaforis Expedi¬ 
tion. Further, we know that this Heroe, younger 
than his Coufin Hercules, lived to the Time of the 
Trojan War. After the Authorities now offered, I 
am determined upon the whole to believe, that he is 
not to be reckoned in the Number of the Argonauts . 
There is no lefs Difficulty as to the Time of the War 
with the Centaurs , and of the hunting of Calydon 
for all the Antients agree, that Tbefeus was prefent at 

the Marriage of Piritbous , and at the Battle of the 
Centaurs 1 and all inform us alfo, that he joined in the 
hunting of the Cakdorim Boar 5 Events which border 

very 

(0 L. 3. v. 996. (2) L. 6. v. 90. (3) L. 4. (A In Thefeo. 
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very near upon the Conqueft of the Argonauts, and the 
firft whereof, I believe, even preceded it. Thus. *tis 
impoffible for us to extricate ourfelves from thefe 
Difficulties. 

Such were the Heroes who joined in the Conqueft 
of the Golden Fleece, that is, al 1 who were moft diliin- 
guiihed in Greece at that Time, both for their Valour 
and their Birth, and whereof the moft Part were Ja- 
fon'% Relations, becaufe at that Time, almoft all Greece , 
except a Part of the Pelopomefus , was peopled by Deu¬ 
calion's Defendants, from whom he derived his Ori¬ 
ginal. 

As the Art of Navigation was then fo little known, 
that they kept generally pretty near the Coafts, and 
yet forefaw they would be obliged often to lofe fight 
of them, they applied to Chiron to make up a new 
Kalendar, and to reform the old one •, becaufe, accord¬ 
ing to the old Kalendar, where the Afcenfions and 
Declinations of the Sun were not marked, the Equi¬ 
noxes and the Solftices happened in times remote from 
the Points where they ought to have been fixed: 
Chiron, fay fome Authors, re&ified them, and formed 
a Kalendar proper to direft the Princes in their Navi¬ 
gation ; which Opinion I have examined in a Chapter 
by itfelf (r). 

When all things were in readinefs for the Voyage, 
Jafon, according to Apollonius, before he fet fail, or¬ 
dered a folemn Sacrifice to the God the Founder of 
his Race, and to all the Divinities whom he thought 
able to fucceed his Enterprize. Every one was zea¬ 
lous to carry Stones for erefting the Altar (2), which 
was covered with Olive-branches. After the ordinary 
Oblations, the Priefts fprinkled upon the Altar Flour 
mixed with Honey and Oil, offered up two Oxen to 
the Gods in Honour of whom the Sacrifice was per¬ 
formed, and invoked their Proteftion from the Dan¬ 
gers of fo long a Voyage. Jupiter, adds Apollonius 
after Pindar (3), promifed by the Voice of Thunder 

his 
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his Aid to this heroic Body, who imbarked after the 
Sacrifice, 

Th z Argonauts were already in the Ship, when Chiron 
arrived to take leave of his dear Jafon \ and after 
having embraced him as well as the other Heroes, 
gave them proper Directions for their Voyage, and 
offered up Vows for the happy Succefs of their En¬ 
terprise. He hugged the young Achilles in his Arms; 
a Circumftance which I remark, becaufe it will be of 
ufe afterwards to prove the Date of this Expedition. 

In fine, the Wind being favourable, they launched 
out into the Sea, and fet fail. 

CHAP. I. 

The Voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis. 

T HE Voyage of the Argonauts , which furnilhes 

feveral Adventures, which I lhall endeavour to 
reduce to Hiftory, was at firft profperous enough; but 
a Storm obliged them veiy foon to put in to the Ifland 
of Lemnos. The Women in that Illand had failed in 
their refpeft to Venus, and the Goddefs in revenge, had 
infefted them with fuch a bad Smell, that their Hus¬ 
bands had forfaken them, for Slaves whom they had 
taken from the Thracians , with whom they were at 
War. The Lemnian Ladies, exafperated with this 
fignal Contempt, confpired againft the Men in the 
Ifland, and falling upon them in their Sleep, affaflinated 
all of them who were in Lemnos , for the greater Num¬ 
ber was not there at that Time, as we lhall fee after¬ 
wards. Hypfiphile alone fpared the Life of her Father 
Tboas, who was the King of the Ifland. However 
extraordinary this Faft appears, ’tis however confirmed 
by the unanimous Teftimony of all the Ancients; for 
their varying in fome Circumflances, infread of de- 
ftroying it, demonftrates on the contrary, that it was 
generally believed. Apollodorus (x), and after him 
Saidas, alledge that Venus's> Refentment was owing to 
the Lemnian Women having defifted to offer Sacrifice 

to 
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to her, and we know how highly the Gods thought 
themfelves outraged by fuch Sort of Contempt. 
The Scholiaft on Euripides (1), after Hyginus (2), fays 
this Goddefs was provoked at the abolifhing of a Fefti- 
val, which ufed to be celebrated in her Honour, 
which amounts to much the fame, and was equally 
punifhable according to the Principles of their Theo¬ 
logy. Others in lhort (a), afcribe the Caufe of the 
Goddefs’s Wrath to the Adventure of the Net in that 
Hand, the Work of Vulcan, who by means thereof 
difcovered to the Gods the Adultery of his Spoufe 
with Mars. The learned Scholiaft on Apollonius (3), 
fays after Myrtilus of Lejbos , that it was Medea , upon 
the Return of the Argonauts, had infecfted the Wo¬ 
men of Lemnos ; but this Opinion which changes the 
Time of this Event, is embraced by no other Author. 

Since this Adventure is generally attefted, in order 
to reduce it to Hiftory, we need but fet the Fiftion of 
Venus ’s Wrath afide, and fay that thofe Wives jea¬ 
lous of the Slaves who had been preferred to them, 
revenged themfelves upon them at a Time when part 
of the Men in the Hand were abfent and engaged in 
the 'Thracian War. In this Conjuncture the Argonauts 
arriving at Lemnos, the married Women run to the 
Shore to oppofe their landing, upon which enfued a 
Skirmifh (4.) ; but our Warriors, whom the Ladies 
had miftaken for their Husbands, making themfelves 
known, were kindly received by them. They fpent 
two Years in the Hand, where they had feveral 
Children, who were thofe My mans I fhall have occa- 
fion to fpeak of afterwards. Hypfiphile for her part 
had two by Jafon, the one of whom was called Thoas 
after his Grandfather, the other Emeus, who com¬ 
manded the Lemnians at the Siege of Troy. 

From Lemnos the Argonauts went to Samothrace, firft 
to accomplifh the Yow which Orpheus had made dur¬ 
ing 


(i) Upon the Trag. of Hecuba. (2) Ch. t-. 

(a) Lad. upon the 5th Book of Statius's tbibaid. Val. Place. 
1 2, tie. . 

(3) Upon the firll Book of the Argonaut!, (a) Soph. Lemn. 
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ing the Storm we have mentioned; and in the fe* 
cond Place, becaufe Caftor and Pollux , according to 
DiodonisSiculus (1), were defirous to be initiated into the 
Myfteries that were celebrated in that Ifland, in order 
to render the Gods propitious to their Expedition. 

As they were at Sea after departing from Lemnos , 
the Tyrrhenians gave them a bloody Battle, where all 
our Heroes were wounded, except Glaucus, who dis¬ 
appeared, and was taken into the Number of the Sea- 
Gods (2). From thence they entered the Hellefpont, 
turned towards AJia, and landed upon the Ccafts of 
the Lefjir Myfia, above Trcas\ and there it was that 
Hercules, Telamon , and Hylas loft them, as fhall be more 
fully faid afterwards (3). 

From thence the Argonauts landed at Cyzicum , a 
City fituated at the Foot of Mount Dindymus , whereof 
Cyzicus was King. Befides the Mahons who inhabited 
his City, Apollonius Rhodius (a.) fays, there were Giants 
who had each fix Arms and fix Legs, whom Juno had 
made the Earth produce to be the Death of Hercules \ 
that is, fome Pyrates who cruized upon their Coafts 
with fix Ships, Signified by the Number of their Arms 
and Legs or, which comes to the fame, fome Free¬ 
booters who ravaged the Country, as we learn by 
Pokgnotus , cited by the ancient Scholiafts; for they 
gave the Name of Giants to that fort of Banditti, as 
well as to thole who were of an extraordinary Size. 
The King being apprized by an Oracle of the Arrival 
of thole Strangers, gave them a favourable Reception; 
and after giving them an Entertainment, and large 
Prefents, he difmiffed them *, but being driven back 
in the Night-time, by a contrary Wind, into the fame 
Port, Cyzicus hearing a Ship was newly arrived, and 
apprehending it to be the Pelafgi his Enemies, went 
to attack them, and was (lain in the Engagement by 
Ja fin himfelf, who to expiate this Bloodfhed, tho 5 in¬ 
voluntary, having firft given the Prince a magnificent 
Funeral, offered a Sacrifice to the Mother of the Gods, 

and 
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and built her a Temple upon Mount Dyndimus , im- 
ploying therein the Water of a Fountain which, the 
Goddefs, we are told by the Poets, made to dpring 
out of the Earth ; that is, fetting afide the Marvel¬ 
lous, which the Argonauts found in an unknown Spot 
of Ground. Clyte, the Wife of that King, not being 
able to furvive the Death of a Hufband whom Ihe 
fondly loved, hanged herfelf in Defpair, as we read 
in Apollonius and his Scholiaft, who had borrowed the 
Story I have now related from the Periplus of CaU 
lijlhenes. 

After departing from Cyzicum , our Voyagers Ipent 
fome time in Bebrycia , which was the old Name of 
Bithynia , if we may believe Servius ( i ). T here reigned 
Amycus , who was wont to challenge in Gauntlet- 
fight thofe who arrived in his Dominions, Pollux 
accepted the Challenge; but having learned that Am- 
bufcades were laid for him by the Prince, to take 
away his Life, he called one of his Companions to his 
Affiftance, and ferved the King himfelf with his own 
Meafure. Theocritus , in the Idyllium he has compofed 
upon the Biofcuri (2), defcribes this Combat, as alfo 
Valerius Flaccus (3). Virgil, who keeps always Proba¬ 
bility in his Eye, fpeaking of Buies, celebrated in the 
Gauntlet-fight, fays he came from the Bebrycians , and 
valued himfelf on having derived his Original from 
Amycus ( 4J. 

After the Death of Amycus , the Argonauts fet out 
from his Dominions to continue their Voyage ; but 
being driven by Strefs of Weather upon the Coafts of • 
Thrace , they landed at Salmydejfa , where reigned Phi- 
neus the Son of Phanix , a Prince old and blind, who 
was continually tormented by the Harpies. Some . 
Authors make Phineus to have reigned in Bithynia \ 
others in Arcadia ; but the moft common Opinion, and 
that which Servius follows (5), is, that he was King' 
of Salmydejfa in Thracia , He married Cleobule , accord- 

Vol. IV, P ing 
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ing to the fame Author, or Cleopatra (1) the Daughter 
of Orytbia and Apollo , or rather of Boreas Kang of a 
Part of Thrace, and his Neighbour, and had by her 
two Sons Plexippus and Pandion \ but having afterwards 
divorced this Princefs and married Jdea the Daughter 
of Bardanus (2), this cruel Step-dame, to get rid of 
thefe two Princes, accufed them of having offer’d to 
difhonour her, and the too credulous Phineas put out 
their Eyes. The Gods, we are told, made ufe of the 
Northwind to be the Instrument of their Revenge, and 
by means thereof Struck him blind; which no doubt 
means, that Boreas his Father-in-law retaliated upon 
him the fame Punifhment he had inflicted upon his 
two Sons. 

As the Traditions of thele antient Hiftories were 
never uniform, fome Authors will have it, that Pbineus 
was {truck blind by Neptune ( 3J, for having {hewn 
the Argonauts the Way to Colchis ; others, that it was 
for having difclofed the Secret of the Gods; which 
fignifies fome Piece of Indifcretion that Prince had 
been guilty of, like that of Tirejias. They add 
farther, that he was at the fame Time given over to 
the Perfection of the Harpies. Thefe Monfters, 
whereof the Poets have laid fo much, were as Hefiod 
tells us, the Offspring of Thaimas and Elecira. They 
were three Sifters, Celeno , Ocipeta , and Acllo, who with 
a Woman’s Face, had a Bill and crooked Claws, and 
a prodigious big Belly (a). They railed a Famine 
wherever they came, carried off the Provifions from 
Pbineus *s Table, poifoned whatever they touched, and 
predicted future Events. 

Pbineus having given a kind Reception to the Ar* 
genauts , and promifed them a Guide (4.) to conduft 
them through the Cyanean Rocks, or Symplegades , 
which were then reckoned extremely dangerous to pafs, 
they offered to employ their utmoft Efforts to deliver 

him 
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him from the Perfecution of thofe Monfters, and Ca¬ 
lais and Zethes the Sons of Boreas, who had Wings, 
purfued them without Intermiffion as far as the Iflands 
Plot*, in the Ionian Sea; and there it was that they 
received an Order from the Gods by Iris , to give them 
no further Difturbance, but to return. This return 
was the Occafion of changing the Name of thofe 
Iflands, which from that Time were called Stro- 
phades. 

This Fiftion undoubtedly conceals fome Truth; ac¬ 
cordingly great Pains have been taken to find it out. 
Palephatus is of Opinion, that the Harpies were Phi- 
neus’s own Daughters, who ruined him by their De¬ 
bauchery. According to Servius (1), they were the 
Furies who inceffantly reproached him for his Cruelty 
towards his Children; and ’tis true that Virgil con¬ 
founds the Harpies with thofe Goddeffes (2). M. k 
Clerc (3), takes the Harpies for a Swarm of Locufts, 
which after they had laid wafte Bithynia and Papbla - 
gonia, produced a Famine there; and it muft be owned, 
that his Explication of this Fable is very ingenious. 
The Word Arbe 9 fays he, of which that of Harpy is 
formed, fignifies a Locuft •, and as the Northwind rid 
the Country of them, having driven them as far as 
the Ionian Sea, where they perilhed, hence it was fa¬ 
bled, that the Sons of Boreas had put them to flight. 
Whatever the Poets, continues he, have laid of the 
Harpies , agrees to the Locufts. To raife Famine, is 
not this to carry off the Food even from the Tables of 
Kings ? To fay that they are invulnerable, is undoubt-^ 
edly true in refpeft of their prodigious Number; that 
they were the Dogs of Jupiter or Juno y that they had 
the Gift of Prediction, and that ‘Tartarus had throwa 
them out; in fine, that they returned as fall as they 
were purfued: What elfe does all this fignify ? but 
that this Plague was confidered as an Effeft of Divine 
Vengeance, which the Gods had poured forth from, 
the Gulph of Hell, to be a fad Frognoftic of Famine 
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and Defolation, and to make fuch Havock_as was not 
in the Art of Man to prevent. And what others add 
of their being the Daughters of Neptune and the 
Earth , is agreeable to the ancient Phyfiology, which 
taught that all Infeds were formed of a Mixture of 
Earth and Water. We may add further, that the 
Names given them by the Antients, wonderfully qua- 
drate with this Explanation, fince Occipeta , fignifies 
Volatile ; Celeno , Obfcurity, a Cloud-, and Aello, a Storm ; 
and is it not their Nature to fly, to obfeure the Air, 
and make greater Havock than the moft violent 
Storms ? 

However happy thefe Conjectures are, I cannot 
give into them: ift, Becaufe the Scene of this Adven¬ 
ture not having been in Blthynia , but in Thrace, the 
Northwind cannot have driven the Harpies to the 
S-rophades . 2 dly, In fupport of this Explication Calais 
and Zetbes can only be confidered as allegorical Per- 
fonages, againft the Sentiment of all Antiquity, which 
takes them for Heroes, the Sons of Boreas King of 
Thrace , but confounded fometimes with the Wind of 
die fame Name, and of Oryihia the Daughter of Pan - 
dm King of Athens. Pbineus had married their Sifter, 
and ’ris no Wonder that finding their Brother-in-Law 
in the Condition we have now reprefented him, they 
affifted him with all their. Might. But who then 
were thofe Harpies? For my Part, I believe Anti¬ 
quity defigned to figure by thofe pretended Monfters 
feme turbulent and troublefome Neighbours, or ra¬ 
ther feme Pirates who made frequent Defcents upon 
Pbhieus’s Dominions. As, no doubt, they pillaged 
the Country and the Towns, they literally earned 
off the Provifions that were for his Ufe; and what 
accounts for their being called Juno's Dogs, is, that the 
Ravages they committed were confidered as an Effed: 
o c celeftial Vengeance. Calais and Zethes, with a Ship 
which Phi ficus equipped, put them to flight, and pur- 
fued them to the Strophades Ides, where they deftroyed 
them, or put out their Eyes. What Apollodorus fays (1), 
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that one of the Harpies fell into the River fygres, up¬ 
on the Coafts of the Peloponnefus , fince called Harpis , 
where fhe perifhed, undoubtedly fignifies, that one of 
thofe Pirates was lhipwrecked at the Mouth of that 
River; and what we are further told, that the other 
having flown as far as the Ecbinades , turned back, and 
not being able to bear up any longer, fell into the 
Sea, fignifies that this was the Place where the fecond 
Pirate perilhed. 

Diodorus Siculus (1) relates this Adventure, without 
mentioning the Harpies , he who feldom omits the an- 
tient Fables; all he fays is, that Hercules , who had 
not yet left the Argonauts , not being able to- obtain 
from Phineus the Releafe of the young Princes whom 
he kept in Prifon, put him to Death, and parted his 
Dominions between them. 

After having received from Phineus feafonable Di* 
reft ions for the reft of their Voyage, and efpecially 
as to the Paffage of the Cyane# or Symplegades, the 
Argonauts quitted Thrace, and entred into the Euxine 
Sea. 

The Cyans# are two Clufters of Rocks at the Mouth 
of the Euxine Sea, of an irregular Figure, whereof 
one Part is on the Side of Afia , and the other of Eu¬ 
rope, and which leave between them, according to 
Strabo (2), only a Space of twenty Furlongs; fo that 
the Waves of the Sea, which break againft them with 
a violent Noife, raife a Foam which darkens the Air, 
and makes that Pafiage very difficult. As the nearer 
you approach to an Objeft, or go further from it, its 
Extremities feem proportionably to draw nearer, or re- 
. move farther ; hence the Opinion that thofe Rocks 
were moveable when feen at fome Diftance, and that 
they drew nearer .to one another to fwallow up 
Ships, which made them get the Name of Symple- 
gfldes, which implies that they dallied upon one ano¬ 
ther (a) •, and this, Pliny tells us, was the Origineof 
the Fable. 

, D 3 Our 
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(a) The £tme Conceptions they had of the Rocks of the Straits 
of Scytla, as (hall be faid in the Hiftory of Uhjfes. 
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Our Voyagers, ftartled at the Sight of this Frith, 
let go a Pigeon, which happily flew acrofs it 5 after 
which they attempted the Paflfage themfelves. This 
Pigeon which the Poets fpeak of, was nothing elfe 
but a light Vefiel Pbineus had given them, and whofe 
Pilote was well acquainted with thofe Straits. Nor is 
this a mere Conjefture, fince Apollodoras exprefly fays, 
that this Prince, to fortify the Argonauts , had given 

them a Guide. Homer will have it, that Juno be¬ 
friended them on that Occafion * which fignifies, that 
the Air, whereof this Goddefs was the Symbol, was 
calm and ferene \ and as to the additional Circum- 
ftances, 1. Of the Pigeon’s having loft its Tail, 
and the Ship Argo a Piece of its Stern; this intimates 
that thofe two Veffels ftruck againft one of the Rocks, 
by which the former loft her Rudder. 2. That from 
that Day Neptune fixed thofe Rocks; as much as to fay, 
that the Paflage once well known, there was no long¬ 
er fuch Difficulty in attempting it; and from that 
Time Commerce was free in that Sea. Accordingly, 
if we may believe Plutarch , it was by that Voyage of 
the Argonauts the Commerce of the Greeks in the Eux- 
ine Sea was eftablifhed, Jafon having cleared it of the 
Pirates who infefted it. 

Our Voyagers, leaving this Pafs, turned towards 
Afia, and landed in the Country of the Mariandinians , 
where Lycus, who was their King, and a Greek by 
Birth, gave them a favourable Reception; but during 

their Stay in that Country, they loft two of their 
Companions; Idmon the Son of Abas , who died of a 
Wound from a Boar, and the Pilote Hphis. They 
gave them a magnificent Funeral •, and after fubfti- 
tuting Anceus in Tipbis’s Stead, they reimbarked, and 
a Storm having driven our Heroes upon the Ifland of 
Arecia^ they found there the Children of Phryxus, 
whom Mtes their Grandfather was fending into 
Greece to inherit their Father’s Eftate, and carried 
them back to Colchis^ after a ffiarp Encounter with 
certain Fowls ; which, according to Apollonius Rhodi - 
vs and Pomponius Mela, darted deadly Quills at a Di- 

ftance 5 
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fiance ; that is, no doubt, with the Inhabitants of 
that Hand, who purfued them with Showers of Darts. 
Nothing remarkable befel them from the Wand of 
Mars, till they came to Mea, the Capital of Colchis , 
the Theater of their great Adventures. 

CHAP. II. 

» 

# 

What happened to the Argonauts in Colchis. 

» 

W HILE Jafon and his Companions paffed the 

Night in deliberating after what Manner they 
fliould prefent themfelves next Day to the King, and 
what Way they fliould take to demand the Effefta 
which Phryxus had left at his Death. Metes, on his 
Side, hearing of their Arrival, and of the Motive of 
their Expedition, and moreover terrified by an un¬ 
happy Dream, was contriving Means how to deftrey 
them, or at leaft their Chief, as the moft interefted 
in the Affair. Thus when the Argonauts appeared be¬ 
fore him, that Prince, upon Jafon *s demanding the 
Golden Fleece , preferibed to him fuch hard Conditions, 
that he was hopeful he would either defift from his 
Purpofe, or perifh in the Execution. There is no¬ 
thing in all this but what is natural; but as the Re¬ 
lation of this Voyage was probably written in that 
antient Language of Greece, which was almoft the 
fame with that which Cadmus introduced thither, I 
mean the Phoenician, thofe who came afterwards to 
read it, finding in it many Expreffions which they did 
not underftand, and which offered feveral Senfes, em¬ 
braced that which appeared the moft marvellous •, and 
upon occafion of an Adventure quite Ample, broached 
Fables no lefs extraordinary than difficult to be ex¬ 
plained. The Poets efpecially who borrowed from 
this Hiftory the Subjedb of their Poems, or of their 
Tragedies, fought to embellifh it. The Interpofi- 
tion of the Gods, fo common in Works of Antiqui¬ 
ty, and Love, thofe two great Springs, were the Ma¬ 
chinery they employed. Apollonius Rhodius, and Ono* 

mcritus, probably after other more antient Poets, for 
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• the Argonaut Orpheus himfelf had compofed a Poem 
upon this Subject, tell us, that Juno, who loved Ja~ 
fon , and Minerva agreed together that it was necefia- 
ry to make Medea fell in love with Jafon, not doubt¬ 
ing but that fhe, who was perfeftly Miftrefs of the 
Art of Inchantments, would happily extricate him 
from the Dangers to which lie was going to be expo- 
fed. In the mean time Jafon and Medea meet toge¬ 
ther without the City, near the Temple of Hecate , 
whither both of them had repaired to implore the 
Affiftance of the Goddefs 5 and Medea, , who was al¬ 
ready beginning to conceive a fond Regard for Jafon , 
promifes him all Manner, of Afliftance, if he will 
plight his Faith to her. After mutual Oaths they 
parted, and Medea goes to prepare whatever was ne- 
cefiary for the Prefervation of her Paramour ; for the 
King had prefcribed, that before he could have the 
Golden Fleece , in quell of which he had come fo far, 
he was firft to put under the Yoke two Bulls, a Pre- 
lent from Vulcan, which had Feet and Horns of Brafs, 
and vomited Clouds of Fire and Smoke; faften them 
to a Plough of Adamant-ftonc, and make them 
plough up two Acres of a Field confecrated to Mars, 
which had never been cultivated, there to fow the 
Teeth of a Dragon, whence armed Men were to 
fpring up, who were all to be exterminated without 
lb much as one of them being left (a)\ laftly, to 
flay the Monller that waked continually for the Pre¬ 
fervation of that facred Bepojitum , and to execute all 
thefe Labours in one Day. Jafon, fecure of Medea 9 s 
Afliftance, accepted all, and the next Morning an 
Affembly is held without the City in the Field of 
Mars. The King on one Side, accompanied with a 
Multitude of his Subje&s, came up to be Spe&ator of 
the Combat; on the other, the Leader of the Argo - 
nauis, with all his AJTociates, full of Confternation at 

feeing 

(a) Thefe, according to fome Mythologies, were the Teeth of 
that Dragon of Mars's Fountain, which Cadmus had flam, and a 
parr whereof Mircr-va had given to JEetes , to deftroy him who 
Aauld one Day come on purpofe to carry off the Golden Fleece . 
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feeing the Danger to which he was going to expofe 
himfelf. The Bulls are let loofe, whofe very Sight 
made the Speftators tremble. Jafon tames them, puts 
them under the Yoke, ploughs the Field, fows there¬ 
in the Teeth of Mars's Dragon •, and when he fees 
the Combatants fpring up, throws a Stone among 
them, which puts them into fuch Fury, that they 
kill one another goes next in queft of the Monfter 
that kept the Golden Fleece , laid him afleep by means 
of inchanted Herbs and a prepared Draught, which 
his Lover had given him, puts him to Death, and 
carries off the? precious Treafure; returns viftorious 
to his Ship, where Medea having come to him by 
Night, he fets fail, and goes off with her. 

It might be faid, that all thefe Fables are nothing but 
the mere Invention of the Poets, who, contrary in that 
to the Hiftorians, never recount the Fadts which are 
the Foundation of their Poems without Machinery. 
However, the celebrated Bochart , who perfeftly un- 
derftood the Genius of the Eaftern Languages, thinks 
he has found in that of the Phoenicians a Key to molt 
of thefe Fidtions •, and as no body has fucceeded better 
than he in the Explanation of this Fable, I fhall fet be¬ 
fore the Reader his Thoughts, Medea, whom Jafon 
had promifed to marry, and to carry along with him 
to Greece, at the Solicitation of Calciope her Sifter, 
Phryxus’s Widow, who faw her Children a Prey to the 
Avarice of a cruel Tyrant, affifted her Paramour to 
rob her Father’s Treaiures, either by giving him a 
falfe Key, or in fome other Manner, and fet lail with 
him. 

This Hiftory was written, as has been already faid, 
in Phoenician, which the Poets, who came long after, 
underftood not, and ’tis the equivocal Words of that 
Language that gave Rife to the Fable which I have 
now recited. For, in that Language the Syrian Word 
Gaza (1) fignifies literally a Freafure : Saur, which 
imports a Wall , fignifies alfo a Bull , and in that Lan¬ 
guage, Brafs, Iron, and a Dragon, are all expreffed by 

the - 


(1) Boch. Phaleg. I. 4. c. 31, 
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the Word Nacbas: Thus, inftead of faying that Ja¬ 
fin had carried off a Treafure, which the King of Col¬ 
chis had in a Place well fecured, and which he careful¬ 
ly kept, they fabled, that in order to carry off a Golden 
Fleece , he was put to the Neceffity of taming Bulls, 
flaying a Dragon, and the reft. Medea's love to Ja- 
fin , this great Spring, which Elian takes to have been 
the Invention of Euripides in the Tragedy of Medea y 
compofed at the Defire of the Corinthians , has nothing 
in it but what is common •, and that Princefs, who 
left her Father and her Country to follow Jafon y makes 
it plain, by this Conduft of hers, that fhe was in love 
with him, without any Cccafion of bringing in Juno 
and Minerva in this Intrigue, which was the Work of 
Calciope y who, to revenge the Death of her Hulband, 
and to lave her Children, whom Metes refolved to put 
to Death upon their Return from Greece , whither he 
had fent them, as I have faid, exerted all her Endea¬ 
vours to promote the Paffion which her Sifter had con¬ 
ceived for Jafin. We may further add, that the 
four young Princes whom he had brought back into 
Colchis , feeing themfelves expofed to the Fury of their 
Grandfather, if the Greeks were overcome, aflifted them 
to the utmoft of their Power. 

The fame Bochart gives a very happy Explication 
of the Circumftance of the armed Men who fprung 
out of the Earth, and killed one another. There mult 
have been, fays he, in this Hiftory a Phrafe confifting 
nearly of Words that fignify, Jafin drew together an 
Army of Soldiers , armed with Brazen Pikes , ready to 
fight , which they explained thus by means of equivocal 
Words: He faw fpring up from the "Teeth of Serpents , 
an Amy of five Men , or rather of armed Soldiers ranged 
by Fives , which was the ancient Manner, . efpecially 
among the Egyptians , of marlhalling and marching 
Troops. Thus we may very reafonably conje&ure, 
that Jafin, befides his Companions, had raffed in the 
Country fome auxiliary Troops, which were given out 
to be fprung out of the Earth, becaufe they were Sub¬ 
jects oi the King of Colchis , and of the fame Country, 
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and who periffied in the Battle that was probably 
fought between the Greeks and the Colchans ; For this 
whole poetical Myftery which I have fet forth, may 
very well be underftood of a Battle which made the 
Greeks victorious, and Matters of Metes’% Perfon and 
Treafures. This Explanation is undoubtedly preferable 
to that of Diodorus Siculus (1), who fays the Keeper of 
the Golden Fleece was named Draco, and that the Troops 
which ferved him had come from the fauric Cberfo- 
uefus, which gave Rife to the Fables I have been now 
explaining. 

We have obferved, in the Hiftory of Cadmus, that 
the antient Poets introduced into it the fame Fable of 
thole armed Men, fprung from the Teeth of. friars’ s 
Dragon, whokilled one another, all but five •, becaufe, 
in fad, fuch another Adventure having happened to 
that Leader of the Colony, with the Affiftance of 
Troops which he had levied in Beotia, was writ in the 
fame Language, and probably pretty much in the fame 
Terms with that of Jafon. 

I know it is not generally agreed that the Golden 
Fleece was nothing but the King of Colchis’s Treafure. 
Diodorus Siculus is of Opinion, that it was the Fleece 
of a Ram which Pbryxus had facrificed, and which 
was kept very carefully, becaufe an Oracle had fore¬ 
told, that the King would be flain by him who lhould 
carry it off. Strabo and Juft in thought the Founda¬ 
tion of the Fable of this Fleece was, that in Colchis 
there were Streams which rolled a golden Sand, which 
they gathered with Sheep’s Skins, as is the Pra&ice at 
this Day about Forl-Louis, where the Gold Dull is col¬ 
lected with fuch Fleeces, which, when well filled there¬ 
with, may be confidered as golden Fleeces. Varro 
and Pliny will have it, that this Fable derives its Origi¬ 
nal from the fine Wool of thofe Countries, and that 
the Expedition which fome Greek Merchants had un¬ 
dertaken in queft thereof, had given Rife to the Fiftion. 
We may add, that as the Colchans had great Traffic 

I • 
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in Marten's Skins, and other Furs, this perhaps Ivas 
the Motive of the Asgonautic Expedition. 

Palephaius (i) imagines, I know not upon what 
Foundation, that under the Emblem of the • Golden 
Fleece , was defigned a fine golden Statue which the 
Mother of Pehps Lad procured, and which Phryxus 
had carried with him into Colchis . 

• Laftly, Suidas reckons that the Golden Fleece was, a 
Parchment Book, containing the Secret of making 
Gold, a proper Objed: to inflame the Ambition, or 
rather the Covetoufnefs, not only of the Greeks , but of 
the whole Earth ; and this Opinion, which Tollius 
thought, to have revived, is followed by all the Al- 



CHAP. Ill 

The Return of the Argonauts into Greece. 

J ASON having happily accompliflied all hisDefigns, 
was now felicitous to be gone, and how to 
conceal his Departure; thus taking Advantage of a 
dark Night, when Medea and thofe who accom¬ 
panied her, had repaired to his Ship with Meteds Trea¬ 
sures, lie quickly let fail, not doubting but that he 
would loon be purfued. Accordingly he was fo: The 
King quickly fitted out fome Ships, which fet out un¬ 
der the Command or Abfyrtbus his Son, with a View to 
purfue die Raviflicr. He very foon overtook him ; 
but JaJhfiy according to Onomacritus , having landed 
with his Brother-in-law, conveyed him with Medea in¬ 
to fome remote Place, under Pretext of treating of an 
Accommodation, where he and Medea afiaflinated 
him, and fcattered the Members of his Body along the 
Way to retard the March of his Purluers, after which 
they re-imbarked. 

- This Fact is undoubtedly the Invention of the Poets 
now quoted, fince we fhall find afterwards, that Abfyr- 
thus purfued the Ship Ago for a long Time. Further, 
the Giaracler of Medea , which I (hall give in a parti¬ 
cular 

(i) Be Incred. c. ~ j. 
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{■nlar Chapter, where I fhall lhew, that flie was by ho 
means fuch a bad Womanas fome Poets have reprefented 
her, efpecially Euripides, corrupted by the Corinthian 
Money, will remove the very Sufpicion of fo barbarous 

an Aftion. 

His Return into Greece is told by antient Poets in fe- 
veral Ways very different one from another; and how¬ 
ever extravagant their Relations are, yet they had all 
the good Luck to find in the Places which they make 
him to pals through, Monuments to confirm that He- 
roe’s having been there •, and their Relations have been 
adopted either in whole or in part, by grave Hiftori- 
ans, fuch as Hecatcns of Miletus, Timagetes, Pimeus, 
&c. Strabo himlelf, who gives no Credit to them, 
mentions however Monuments found in the Places 
where the Poets now cited make him to have paffed. 

Onomaritus makes him to have cruifed along the 
Eaftern Coafts of Afia, failed through the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, and the Pains Meotis ; whence having en¬ 
tered certain Straits, they paffed there nine Days, at 
the End of which they were got into the Northern 
Ocean, where the Wind failing them, they were ob¬ 
liged, to land, and lay up their Ship. Some time after 
a gentle Gale invited them to put again to Sea, and 
they failed on, ftill keeping to the Left, and arrived at 
the Ifland Peuccjles, which was not unknown to the 
Pilote Anceus : From thence to that of Circe, where Ja- 
fin fentout for Intelligence, had an Interview with that 
Princefs, who after informing him that all his Misfor¬ 
tunes were owing to. the Murder of Abfyrthus, from 
which, however, Ihe refufed to expiate him, they 
continued their Courfe, arrived at Hercules's Pillars, 
re-entered the Mediterranean, paffed near Sicily, and 
fell into the Straits of Scylla and Charybdis, where they 
would infallibly have been fhipwreck’d, if Tethys, to 
prevent the Calamity with which her Hufband Peleus 
was threatned, had not extricated them from it. The 
Seat of the Sirens, which is not far from thence, was 
like to have been as fatal to them as the Straits; but 
Orpheus’ s Eloquence fayed them from that Peril. Hav¬ 
ing 
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ing cfcapcd this new Danger, they arrived in the Coun¬ 
try of the Pheactans , where they met with the Enemy's 
Fleet, which was come by another Way to wait for 
them. The Commanders of that Fleet demanded of 
him Medea. , and it was agreed on both Sides, that Ja~ 
fan fliould be obliged to deliver her up to them, if he 
had not a&ually married her. But the Wife of Aid - 
notify who was chofen Judge, having got the Nuptials 
celebrated that fame Night \ and having declared to 
the Deputies from the Enemy’s Fleet, that fhe cer¬ 
tainly knew that Jafin and Medea had been married 
from the Time of his carrying her off, they were ob¬ 
liged to let him keep her, and return. In the mean 
time, our Adventurers departed from the Ifland of 
the Pheactans , anfl were now arrived in the Gulf of 
Awbrencay when a Storm drove them upon the Quick- 
lands of Africa, where they underwent a vaft Num¬ 
ber of Dangers. At length having got clear of fo ha¬ 
zardous a Place, they made the Cape Malea y where 
was performed the Expiation for Abjyrtbus’s Murder, 
as Circe had enjoined them, after which they arrived 
upon the Coafts of Tbejfafy. 

How improbable foever this Voyage is, eipecially 
for a Period of Time when Navigation was but little 
improved, that which Apollonius Rhodius makes them 
accomplilh, is ftill more fo. Juno, fays that Poet, 
having a Mind to deliver the Argonauts from the Dan¬ 
ger which they were in from the Fleet of Abfyrthus, 
which was in Purfuit of them, was turning the Ship. 
Argo towards Greece, when they called to mind that 
Phrneus had bid them return home by a different Way 
from that which they had taken in going to Colchis ; 
that this Courfe had been marked out by the Priefts of 
Thebes in Egypt ; that from that Country had antient- 
ly come a Conqueror, who after having over-run Eu¬ 
rope and AfiCy and conquered many Countries, had 
founded feveral Cities, and among others JEea the Ca¬ 
pital of Colchis ; that thofe antient People fhewed Pil¬ 
lars whereon were engraved the Roads and Courfes 
from and to all Places both by Sea and Land that were 

ac- 
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acceffible, which Pillars intimated, that there was at 
the Extremities of the Ocean a vaft River, of a very 
extenfive Courfe. This River was the Danube, into 
which they entered by one of its Mouths, while Abfyr- 
thus, whom that Poet makes to have been then dead 
in the Manner above mentioned, entered thither by 
another Mouth, and went up the River for feveral 
Leagues. Then the River failing them, they landed, 
and carried their Ship for upwards of fifty Leagues, as 
far as the Adriatic Gulf, where they met with Abfyrtbus, 
who had got before them; and there it was, according 
to this Poet, that Jafon put him to Death, much in 
the fame Manner as Onomacritus relates. 


It was after this Murder an Oracle was delivered 


from the Beam that had grown in the Foreft of Do- 
dona, letting them know that they were not to get 
home till Jafon had fubmitted to the Ceremony of Ex¬ 
piation : Upon which, they thought fit to fteer their 
Courfe another Way, and landed in die Port of JEea, 
the Seat of Circe , Sifter to the King of Colchis, and 
Aunt to Medea. This Princefs received her Niece with 


Jafon without knowing them: They both advanced 
with downcaft Eyes, and without uttering a Angle 
Word, till they came up to the facred Hearth, where 
Jafon fixed in the Ground the Sword wherewith he 
had killed Abfyrtbus. Their Silence, and the Pofture 
in which they appeared, made Circe apprehend that 
they were Criminals, and therefore lhe prepared herfelf 
to give them Expiation. Firjl, fhe ordered to be brought 
a young Pig, not yet weaned, and having cut the 
Throat of' it, rubbed the Hands of Jafon and Medea 
with its Blood, and performed the ufual Libations in 
Honour of Jupiter Expiator. After which, having 
thrown out of the Palace the Remains of the Sacrifice, 
lhe burnt upon the Altar Cakes baked with Meal, War 
ter, and Salt, and accompanied all thefe Ceremonies 
with Prayers proper to appeafe the Gods. The Expi¬ 
ation ended, lhe made her Guefts fit down to an En¬ 
tertainment; but afterwards, coming to underftand 
that Medea was her Niece, fhe expelled her with Jafon, 

with- 
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without however doing them any Harm,becaufe they had 
implored her Protection in the Pofture of Suppliants. 

Leaving this Seat, they again put to Sea, made a 
profperous enough Voyage for fome Time *, and they 
were juft almoft arrived on the Coafts of Greece , when 
a Storm drove them upon the Quick-fands of Africa ,, 
from which they had die greatelt Difficulty imagina¬ 
ble to extricate themfelves. However, they got clear 
of them at length, and arrived happily in Greece . 

Lajlly, a third Tradition, after making the Argo¬ 
nauts go up the Phafis a fecond Time, brings them 
to viiit leveral Countries of Afia ,, where they left ma¬ 
ny Footfteps of their Rout. However void of Pro¬ 
bability thefe three Relations feem to be, they de- 
ferve fome Reflections. Fuji, That of Onomcri- 
tus which makes our Heroes return by the northern 
Ocean, is plainly a Fiftion, which demonftrates, that 
in the Time of that Poet the northern Countries were 
but little known. That the Argonauts entred by the 
Euxine Sea into the Pains Meotis , has nothing ftrange 
in it: *Tis even poffible that they might have for fome 
Time gone up the Nanais \ but to imagine it poffible 
by that River to go as far as the Ocean, is the Height 
of Ignorance, and a childifh Fidion which the Author 
has introduced, only to give him an Opportunity of. 
defcribing to us the People of thofe diftant Countries 
fo far as they were known in his Time* People to the 
moft of whom we are intire Strangers, and who had 
not fo much as an Exiftence in the Time when Onoma- 
critus is faid to have lived; while the Situation of others 
is only placed at a Venture in the Relation of this Expe¬ 
dition. I fhall not enter into any Detail with refpeCt to 
all the Nations which the Argonauts light upon in this 
Rout of theirs, and which the Author barely mentions, - 
without faying any thing particular about their Man¬ 
ners or Cuftoms. Herodotus alone is fufficient to recti¬ 
fy the greateft Part of this Relation. What Qnoma- 
critus fays of the Macrobii is fully explained in the two 
Differtations which the Abbe Gedonyn and I have made 
upon the Hyperboreans . As to the Cimmerians , who' 

inhabited 
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inhabited near the Bofphorus of that Name, this Poet, 
in Imitation of Homer , has placed them in the Ocean* 
becaufe poffibly it was known even in rheir Time, that 
a People could not be buried in Darknefs, unlels they 
inhabited nearer the Pole than the Bofphorus is. I fay 
nothing of the other geographical Errors with which 
this Poet may be charged, beCaufe they are obvious; 
far lefs of the Conveyance of the Ship by Land, which 
appears a mere Fiftion * but I ought not to pafs over 
in Silence what Apollonius Rbodius fays of thofe Pillars 
of Colchis , upon which were engraved all the Routs 
known in that Time; this FaX relating to Sefojlris^ 
who actually extended his Conquefts as far as the Pba- 
Jis , and left there feveral Monuments of no lefs Mag¬ 
nificence than Utility. This Poet having fpent moft 
of his Life in Egypt in Quality of Librarian to Ptolo - 
my Philadelphus,, had undoubtedly in his Poffeffion the 
Hiftory of Sefojlris ; and tho’ this was pofterior to the 
Argonatitic Expedition, he might, by way of Antici¬ 
pation, fpeak of the Monuments which that Con¬ 
queror left in Colchis : For which, befides Herodotus , 

I refer to Syncellus , Jamblichus , Hue tins (1), and feve¬ 
ral other Authors. The antient Commentator on A- 
pollonius Rhodius , gives the Name of Sethoncofis to.the 
Piince who had ereXed thefe Pillars, who is the fame 
with Sefojlris. 

I might content myjelf with thefe general Reflexions 
upon the two Poets, and the Hiftorians who have fpoke 
of the Return of the Argonauts ; but as among the Fables 
with which they have interfperfed the Relation of this 
Voyage, there are fome that may be reduced to Hifto- 
ry, I hope it will not be ill taken that I attempt to 
explain them. 

1 begin with that of Abfyrthus . The Murder o{ 
this young Prince, fent by his Fatherln purfuit of thofe 
who had carried away the Golden Fleece , is fo varioufly 
related- by thofe'- who have had Occafion to fpeak of 
this Expedition, that there is little Doubt of its being 
Vol. IV. E a mere 

(*) Demo. Evang. 
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a mere Fi&ion. That Medea , or Jafin, or both to¬ 
gether, laid a Plot to put him to Death; that after 
Having afiaffinated him, they cut his Body in Pieces, 
and ftrewed them in the Way of the Colcbans, that 
they might fpend Time in gathering up the fca'ttered 
Members, and thereby be retarded in their Purfui: % 
all this appears to be fabulous. The Authors of this 
Murder, by making ufe of that Stratagem, inftead of 
retarding, would much more have haftened the Pun 
firit of the Colcbans, who would probably have de¬ 
ferred the gathering up of thofe fad Remains of their 
Chief, till they had overtaken and puniihed the Cri¬ 
minals. Thus, with refpect to this Purfuit, I prefer 
the Opinion of thofe of the Antients who tell us there 
was an Engagementnjpon the Euxine Sea, when the 
Fleet of Metes had joined the Agonauts , wherein that 
Prince and his Son were flain; which left our Voyagers 
the Liberty to return into Greece by the fame Way they 
came ; thus they landed at the Cape of Malea, as He¬ 
rodotus exprefly fays (i). 

. What we read in Pindar (2), that the Argonauts ar¬ 
riving near the Coafts of Greece , were aflailed by a 
Storm which drove them upon the Coafts of Africa , 
is the more probable, that Herodotus , and fome other 
Hiftorians, are agreed with that Poet; but whether it 
was in their Return, or at their firft fetting out, is not 
eafy to determine. Herodotus , who advances this Fad, 
is not clear enough upon this Article. We may fup- 
pofe it happened not long after their fetting out. That 
Author, fpeaking of the River Triton, which dit 
charges itfelf into the Lake Tritonis , where is an Ifland 
which was called Phla , fays it was believed that this 
Ifland muft have been inhabited by the Lacedemonians ; 
and he adds, it was reported by Tradition, thatwjien 
Jafiri had built at the Foot of Mount Polion the Ship 
which was called Ago , and had flowed in it a Heca¬ 
tomb and a Tripod of Brais, he undertook the Voy¬ 
age to Delphi by the Tour of Pehpomefus \ that tak¬ 
ing 
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ing his Rout by the Promontory of Malea, the North- 

wind drove him upon Libya, where he found his Ship 
run aground in the Lake Trilonis ; and while lie was 
endeavouring to extricate himfelf, a Triton appeared to 
him, and told him, that if he would give him the 
Tripod he had in his Ship, he would fhew him hbwf 
to get clear of this Danger; upon which, Jafon a- 
greeing to the Propolal, gave him the Tripod, which 
the Triton laid up in his Temple, and foretold Jafon 
and his Crew, that when one of their Defendants 
ihould carry’off that Tripod, it was fixed by Fate 
that there Ihould be a hundred Greek Towns built upon 
the Lake Tritonis ; in fine, that the Libyans being in¬ 
formed of this Oracle, kept the Tripod carefully con¬ 
cealed. 

I lhall firft make fome Reflexions upon this Narra¬ 
tion. The firft is, that if this Adventure is true, it 
mull have happened not long after the Departure of 
the Greeks, as has been (aid; and ’tis natural to believe 
fo, from the Hecatomb which Jafon had flowed in his 
Ship, which would have greatly encumbered him in 

his Expedition •, befides, it was deftined for a Sacri¬ 
fice to Apollo for obtaining a profperous Voyage, ac¬ 
cording to the Praftice of thole Times, and if lb, then. 
Medea wits not at that Time with the Argonauts, as 
Pindar tells us (a). 2. Though little Strels is to be 
laid upon a Story which Herodotus relates upon the 
Faith of another, without feming to adopt it, yet, as 
it was the Confequence of an antient Tradition, and 
flood connected with Events which we learn from Hi- 
ftory, ’tis better to explain the fabulous Circumftances 

thereof than to rejeft it. 

’Tis certain in Faft, as far as may be affirmed of 
the Events of that Time, that the Argonauts landed in 
that Part of Libya which is called Cyrenaicum. Being 
embarraffed in a difficult Pafs, they had the Alliftance 

E 2 of 
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(a) See Page 53. where Vindar fuppofes that Medea, in 
whofe Moiuh he puts a Predi&ion, was then with the Argo* 
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of the People of the Country to help them to get 
dear of it. This Fable is clothed in a fabulous Drefs * 
the Poets hardly venting any Thing but under the Veil 
of Fiction. The Triton who appeared to them under a 
human Form, was a Prince who reigned in thatPlace, 
whom Pindar and his Scholiaft name Eurypilns . He 
gave good Inftruftions to our Heroes to avoid the Sand 
Banks which lie in the Syrtes and thereabout. This is 
the whole Myftery : The Predi&ion which they put in 
his Mouth having only been invented after the Event 
that is, after the Greeks were fetded m that Part of 
Africa , and had built Cities there. 

The Sea-Goddejfes and the Genii, whom Apollonius 
makes alio to appear to our Voyagers, are the Inhabi¬ 
tants of that Coaft who afiifted them ; and that Horfe 
unyoked from Neptune's Chariot, whofe Trad he or¬ 
dered them to follow, is a Ship detached from Eurypi - 
lus*s Fleet, which ferved them for a Guide. This 
Horfe was feigned to have Wings, and to cut the Air 
with vaft Rapidity, which denotes the Swiftnefs of the 
Ship: For how is itpoffible otherwile to reconcile 
what we read in the Poet now named, of the Argo - 
muis having carried their Ship, being ordered at the 
fame Time to follow the Traces of a Horfe which 
went as faft as the fwifteft Bird ? 

Our Heroes, in Gratitude for the fignal Service 
done them by Eurypilns , made him a Prd'cnt of the 
Tripod above mentioned. Diodorus , who alfo fpeaks 
cf it, fays there was upon the Tripod an Infcription in 
very anrient Characters, and add', that it was preferv- 
ed to the lateft Times among the People called Hefperi - 
fans , in Cyrenaicum . 

Pindar , intending to write a Panegyric upon Arccfi- 
Ians King of Gyrene, one of the Defendants of Eupbe - 
rails that celebrated Argonaut mentioned elfewhere, quite 
forgets his I leroe, and runs out at great Length upon 

the Adventures that befel the Argonauts , efpecially in 
Africa , relating the Hiftory of that Clod of Earth which 
the Titon gave them ; but he differs from Apollonius 
Rbo:th? t who wrote not till after him. The Triton , 

fays 
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fays Pindar , charmed with the Tripod given him by 
the Argonauts , beg’d them not to fet out till he (hoiild 
have Time to go and fetch them the Prefents which 
every Hoft is bound to make to his Guefts; but thofe 
Princes, whom a favourable Wind perhaps invited to 
fet fail, not having allowed him Time, he took a Clod 
of Earth and gave to Euphemus. When the Argonauts 
had arrived near the Ifland Califthe , the fatal Clod 
drop’d into the Sea, and Medea foretold Euphemus 
that this Incident would retard the Settlement of his 
Pollerity in Libya . 

For underffonding this Predi&ion of Medea , we 
muft relate here what we are told by Hiftorians, of the 
Defcendants of the Argonauts , and of the Women of 
Lemnos , whom the Antients called the Mynians . The 
Pelafgij fays Dionyjius of Halicarnajfus (1), having 
made themfelves Matters of that Ifland, expelled them 
from it, in the fourth Generation after the PafTage of 
the Argonauts . Being forced to quit their Country, 
they put to Sea, as we read in Herodotus (2), and 
patted into Laconia . The Lacedemonians perceiving 
them near Mount Taygetus , where they had lighted up 
Fires, fent a Deputation to them ; and hearing that 
they were the Defcendants of the Argonauts , who were 
coming in queft of their Relations, they received them 
into their City, upon Account of Cajtor and Pollux . 
But thefe new Guefts having become faftious, were 
baniflied the City, and came moft of them and fettled 
in the Iiland Califthe , named afterwards the Ifland of 
Thera. ; 

From the Ifland Califthe the Argonauts happily ar¬ 
rived on the Coafts of Thejjaly , whence they fet out. 
Peleus having died in the Voyage, Acaftes his Son en¬ 
gaged his Companions before their Separation to cele¬ 
brate Funeral Games in Honour of his Father; and as 

Paufanias (3) gives the Defeription thereof, we fhall 

here fet down his Words. 

M 

“ Behind the Place which reprefented the Palace of 
“ Amphiaraus , upon the Coffer of the Cypfelides is 

E 3 'to 

(1) L. 1. [ 2 ) L. 4. (3} In Eliac. 1 . 1, 
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to befeen a Multitude of Spectators, in the midfb 
<c cf whom is Hercules fitting upon a Throne. Behind 
him, is a Woman playing upon the Phrygian Flute, 
as appears from an Infcription. Petus , the Son of 
Perkres , (he was only his Grandfon) and Afterion 
the Son of ComeUs^ each mounted on a Chariot, 


a 


a 


C( 


a 


it 


it 


are urging their Steeds in the Race : Pollux , Adme- 


a 


a 


tt 


it 


it 


a 


a 


it 


tus , and Euphemus are difputing for the fame Prize. 
And we fee it is the laft that gains the Victory. 
On another fide Admetus and Mopftts the Sons of 
Ampyfus are engaged in the Gauntlet-fight; between 
them is a Man playing upon the Flute. The 
44 wreftling Match is between Jafon and Pcleus ; they 
44 feem to be of equal Strength. Eurybotus is in the 
44 Pofture of a Man throwing a Coit. Melanion , 

44 Neotbens , Pbalareus , Agius and Iphiclus are the 
44 five who feem to have difputed the Prize of the 
44 Foot-race: Iphiclus wins the Prize, and Acaftes is 
putting a Crown upon his Head. This Iphiclus 
4C was the Father of Protefilaus^ who went to the Siege 
of Troy. We fee alio in the fame Picture feveral 
Tripods for the Conquerors. The Daughters of 
Pclias join in thofe Games, one of whom is named 
44 in the Infcription; namely Akcftes. Jehus the Com- 
44 panion of Hercules in his Labours, carries the Prize 
44 of the Chariot-racc, and this elofes the Funeral- 
44 Games of Pelics .” 

The fame Author adds (i), that Ghue us the Son 
of Sijyphus , had been trod down by his Horfes in the 
fame Games ■, but he fays nothing cf the literary Con- 
tefts that accompanied them: Acefunder however, cited 
by Plutarch (2), will have it that this Sort of Match 
was likewife exhibited there, wherein the Poets difpu¬ 
ted the Prize, in reading their Tetralogia \ and this 
no doubt, is the moft antient Example that can be 
cited of this literary Trial, fo much uied afterwards 
in the Games of Greece. , 

Th t Argonauts before they feparated (3), entered 
into a Confederacy againft all who fliould have any 

Quarre 


{1} In Eliac. L. 2. {2) In Symp. (3) L 4. 
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Quarrel with them •, and to make it the more folemn, 
Hercules convened them in the Plains of Elis, there 
to celebrate the Olympic Games, which had been in-> 
temipted for a long Time, as'they likewife were af¬ 
terwards. Jafon confecrated in the Ifthmus of Corinth 
to the God of the Sea, the Ship Argo, which the 
Poets have fince placed in the Heavens, as may be 
feen in Hyginus, and in the firft Verfes of Valerius 

Flaccus. 

CHAP. IV. 

The Date of this Event. 

A S the Date of this Event may caft a great Light 
upon the Age whereof I am now writing the 
Hiftory, 1 lhall endeavour to fettle it with fome Ac¬ 
curacy. But the Difficulty that occurs here is very 
great: The Learned have embraced different Opinions 
as to this iEra •, fome removing it too far from the 
Trojan War, for it is enough if we can determine its 
Diftance from that Event; others again bringing it. 
too near 5 that is to fay, the firft fet it at the Diftance 
of 96 Years from it, with Eufebius ; and others only. 

20 Years, with Jofepb Scaliger ; both which are equally- 
contrary to what I am going to demonftrate. 

If the Date of Hercules' s Death, affigned by Apollo - 
denis (1), who makes that Heroe to have died 53 
Years before the Taking of Troy, was once fixed, and 
the Space of foijr or five Years were to be allowed for 
what he did from the Expedition of the Argonauts to 
his Death, this Conqueft would then have fallen out 
about 58 Years before the taking of Troy ; which 
cannot be admitted. ’Tis true Velleius Paterculus (2), 
makes Hercules to have died only forty Years before 
that War, to which if we add the five Years I have 
mentioned, the JEra we want, would fall in the Year 
44 or 45 ; but this Diftance is ftill too great, and is 
inconfiftent, tho’ lefs than the reft,' with the moft in- 
contefta.bje Records of Antiquity with relation to the 

£ 4 Agt 

(1) Clem, of Alex, Strom, 1 .(?) L. 
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Age in Queftion. For in fine, how can we think 
otherwife of two Events, in the laft of which, we find 
a good Number of the fame Warriors, feveral of their 
Sons, and only a few of their Grandfons, but that they 
were much nearer to one another than feveral Authors 
allow, namely, at the Diftance of not above 34 or 3 5 
Years; much in the fame Way as we judge of the 
War in. 1701, and that in 1734, where we have feen 
the fame Warriors, their Sons, and fome of their 
Grandfons. Now this is precilely the Cafe of the 
Argonauts, and the Captains in the Trojan War, ac¬ 
cording to all Antiquity, beginning with Homer . 

Among the Warriors who joined in both Expedi¬ 
tions, I reckon fir ft PhilcBetes , who without difpute 
was of the Number of the Argonauts , and concurred 
in the Siege of Troy after Ulyjfes brought him from 
Lemnos where he had been left, and who confequently 
went twice to that IOana, as we have it in Valerius 
Fhccus (a). I fhall even make it appear in the parti¬ 
cular Hiftory of this Herce, that he furvived the 

taking of Troy a long Time. Euryalus the Son of Me- 
ciftieus , and Grandfon of Talaus , the fame who had 
been prefent at the Conqueft of the Golden Fleece , 
commanded the Argives with Diomedes at the Siege of 
Troy: I fay the fame, fince Homer gives him the fame 

Genealogy with that now mentioned. 

Tho* Neftor is named among Jafon's Companions 
only by Valerius Flaccus (1), he is at lead to be reckoned 
in the Number of their Contemporaries. He had 
feen his Country laid wafte by Hercules , he had been 
at the Battle of the Centaurs , and at the Hunting of 
Calydon ; two Events, whereof the one preceded, and 
the other followed foon after the Expedition of the 
Argonauts. 

Tho’ Cafior and Pollux two of the principal Argo¬ 
nauts, 

(a) Tu quoquc Pbryxcos , ‘uidso. Pa’anik Cokhoi , 

Bis Lcrr.num -jifure pciis : nunc Patris - 

Indjtus, Hercukas dim mot we fagittas. 

Vail Flac. /. 1. v. 39. 

(0 L. 1. & 1.6, 
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mats, were not prefent at the ‘Trojan War, they may 
ferve for the fame Synchronifm, fince they died only 
at the Beginning of that War, or not long before it, 
and even died very young. Helen, their twin Sifter, 
who mull have been about the Age of 15 or 16 Years, 
when her Brothers embarked with Jafon, was at the 
taking of that City, being then not very old, as I 
fhall prove in her Hiftory. 

We are to think the fame of Priam , who had been 
Witnefs to the Taking of ‘Troy by Hercules, at the very 
Time of the Expedition of the Argonauts, and was 
then of Age fit to govern j for *tis no where faid that 
Hercules , who left him the Crown after he had put 
Laomedon to Death, gave him at the fame Time a 
Tutor. Anchifes had alfo been witnefs to this Expedi¬ 
tion of Hercules ; as Virgil makes him fay at the Time 
when Aineas was advifing him to leave 'Trey with 
him. 

_ ..... Satis una, fuperque 

Vidimus excidia , & capu fuperavimus urbi (1). 

I find alfo among thofe who joined in both the Ex¬ 
peditions, Afcalaphus and Jalmems, both Sons of Mars ; 
for as Apollodorus (2) reckons them in the Number of 
the Argonauts , fo Homer ( 3 ), who gives them the fame 
Father and Mother, Mars and Aftioche , tells us that 
they were at the Siege of Troy, where they commanded 
the Beotians of Afpledon and Orcbomenos a City of 
Mynias. What is alfo Angular in this, the fame 
Apollodorus (4) reckons thefe two Princes in the Num¬ 
ber of Helen's Lovers, who came to Sparta to make 
Propofals of Marriage to her, a new Argument that 
feveral Perfons had feen both the Events now in De¬ 
bate, It may be pbjefted that thefe two Princes were 
Grandfpns of the Argonaut Alitor, by their Mother 
Ajtioche •, but in anfwer to this, it is no rare Thing for 
the Grandfons, elpecially on the fide of the Daughters, 
to perform their firft Campaigns with their Grand¬ 
fathers. 

Tbefeus, 

(t) ^Eo. l.z. (2) Bibl.l. 1. (5) Iliad. 1 . 2. (4) L. 3. 
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TbefeuSy who had been of the Number of the Argo- 
rtavASy or at lead: had joined in the War between the 
Centaurs and Lapitb a?, died indeed fome time before* 
the Siege of Troy \ but he might have been there 
for Age, fince his Mother Mthra was at Troy when 
the City was taken, the Slave of Helen , from the 
Time that Caftor and Pollux had delivered their Sifter, 
to whole Care Tbefeus had committed her. Plutarch 
I know con trad ids the Authors who affert this •, but 
a hiftorical Monument quoted by Paufanias (a) y fhews 
that this was a current Tradition. This Monument 
was a Picture of PolygnotuSy reprefenting the taking 
of T r oy^ wherein among feveral other Perfonages, was 
to be feen at Helen's Side, JEthra the Mother of 
Tbefeusy with her Head fnaved, and Demopboon the 

Son of TbefeuSy who, as far as one can judge from his 

Attitude, was contriving how he might fet her at 
Liberty. The Poet LefcbeuSy from whom the Painter 
had got thofe Fads, as Paufanias remarks, faid in 
his Poems, that after the taking of Iroyy Aitbra came 
into the Grecian Camp; that Ihe was known there to 
Demopboon the Son of TbefeuSy who ask’d her Liberty 
from Agamemtiony and obtained it from him, with 
Helen's Confent. This fact, if true, is the moft pro¬ 
per to determine the neamefs of the two Events in 
Queftion; for here is the Mother of a Contempo¬ 
rary of the AgonautSy who outlived the Deftrudion 
of Troy. Nor is Paufanias the only one who attefts 
this Fad, fince we find it in the tragic Poets, in Lef 
cbeuSy Cleon (1), and in the Hiftorian Ijlhor (2). 

According to Servius, here is another Argonaut who 
was alfo alive after the taking of Troy ; namely^ 
EryXy whom Eneas faw in Sicily. In fine, if the Ar¬ 
gonaut Pelens was not prefent at the Trojan War, he 
was however then very vigorous, and furvived the 
taking of that City many Years, fince the Chronicle 
of Paros obferves, that feven Years after he banifhed 
his Son Teucer from his Court. 

Thefe 

(a) InPhoric. See alfo the tragic Authors who relate the fame Fatt. 

(1) Var. Hill. J. 4. c. 5. (2) Attic. J. 3. 
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Thefe are the Argonauts or their Contemporaries, 
who either were, or might have been, prefent at both 
Expeditions; thus reckoning only thirty four or thirty 
five Years between them, thofe Heroes, as yet very 
young at the firft, will have been Fifty five or Sixty 
Years of Age at the End of the fecond, fome over, 
fome under, and this is nearly the Age that Homer 
gives them. As for Priam, Nejlor , and fome others 
who were older, it is becaufe they were already Men 
full grown at the Time of the War of the Centaurs, 
and of the Expedition to. Colchis , while moft of. the 
reft, as Caft-or and Pollux, were in the Bloom of Youth. 
To which purpofe, ’tis proper to obferve, that when 
the Poet now named fays Nejlor had feen two Ages 
of Men, and was then living in the third, he means 
that he had feen a Revolution of two Generations, 
that is Sixty or Sixty-fix Years; and if he was in the 
Middle of the third, he muft have been.about Seven? 

ty-five or Eighty Years. 

Almoft all the other Captains of the Grecian Army 
were either Sons of the Argonauts , or of their Con¬ 
temporaries. Tnicer and Ajax were the Sons of Tela¬ 
mon who had embarked with the Argonauts. Scbedius 
and Epijlropius had for their Father Iphitus the Argo¬ 
naut : Agapenor was the Son of the Pilote Anceus: 
Thefpius, of Eurytus •, Thoas, of Aidremn: Tlepokmus, of 
Hercules and Aftioche: Achilles, whom all the Antients 
allow to have been at the Siege of Troy while he was 
very young, was however bom before the fetdng out 
of the Argonauts, to whom Chiron prefentedjum,a3 
has been laid; and confequently we may conclude, that 
when Uhjfes found him out in the I fie of Scyros, and 
brought him to Troy, he was about Thirty-five Years; 
which perfectly well agrees with the Age of Pyrrhus 
his Son, who probably was about Seventeen or 
Eighteen Years when fie arrived at Troy, in the tenth 
Year of the Siege. 

Podarns was the Son of the Argonaut. Iphiclus: dEur 
mks, of Admetus, Ja Jon’s, Contemporary: Bolypctesjbf. 
Piritlpous: Diomedes , of Tydeus; Ulyjjes, of Laertes like- 

wife 


1 
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wife Contemporary with Jafon ; and if Glaucus was 
only Bdkrophons Grandfon, 5 tis certain that his Fa¬ 
ther Hippobcbus was ftill alive. In fine, Calcbas was 
the Son of the Argonaut T\ftor , and all thefe Sons were, 
as Homer tells us, in the Flower of their Age. I fay 
nothing of the Grandfons, who are not above two or 
three, fome of whofe Grandfathers were even ftill 
alive. I have therefore good reafon to maintain that 
there was between thofe two Expeditions but an In¬ 
terval of Thirty-four or Thirty-five Years, or to fpeak 
the Language of thofe Times, that the laft happened 
but one Generation after the firft; and I dare challenge 
thofe who are of the contrary Opinion, to advance 
any thing as certain againft the Synchronifm now offer¬ 
ed. I know there are vaft difficulties in reconciling 
the Chronology of the Age now in queftion; but weigh¬ 
ing one Difficulty againft another, the Opinion I have 
cftablifhed is loaded with fewer than all the reft. 

C H A P. V. 

The Continuation of the Adventures of Jafon and 

Medea. 

* 

rrlHE Sequel of Jafon's Hiftory is told by the 
j[ Antients in fo many different Ways, that *tis 
not eafy to eftablifh any thing certain upon thisHead, 
from the Return of the Argonauts ; that of Medea 
efpecially, is interfperfed with a Number of Fiftions 
which deftroy one another. Here file is a cruel inhuman 
Princefs, the Murderer of her Brother and of Pelt as, 
having obliged her own Daughters to cut his Throat 
under pretext of making him renew his Youth 5 of 
her Rival whom ihe put to a miferable Death, and 
of her own Children whom fhe facrificed to her Jea- 
loufy (1). There fhe is a virtuous Perfon, whofe only 
Crime is the Love which fhe had for her Spoufe, who 
bafely abandoned her, notwithftanding the Pledges he 
had of her Affedion, to wed the Daughter of Creon ; 
a Woman of a very different Character from Circe her 

Aunt 

- # * 

(0 Ear. Orid. &c. 
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Aunt (i), who employed the Secrets Ihe had learned 
from Hecate her Mother, only in making up falutary 
Remedies for thofe who came to confult her, while 
Circe ufed only to the Purpofes of her own Revenge 
the Knowledge Ihe had acquired, or in the Language 
of the Fable, which the Sun her Father had commu- 

cated to her. 

Laftly,aQueen forfaken, perfecuted, who after having 
had recourfe in vain to the Security of her Husband’s 
Promifes and Oaths, is obliged to wander from Court 
to Court, and at length to crofs the Seas in quell of a 
Sanftuary in diftant Countries: Accordingly even thofe 
who have loaded her with the greateft Number of 
Crimes, could not help owning, that being of a vir¬ 
tuous Difpofition, Ihe had only been drawn into Vice 
by a Kind of Fatality, and by the Wrath of the Gods, 
efpecially of Venus , who perfecuted without Intermif- 
fion the whole Race of the Sun, who had difcovered 
her Intrigue with Mars. Hence thefe Words of Ra¬ 
cine : 0 Sun whom I abhor! Hence again that fine 
Sentiment of Ovid (2 ): Video rneliora , proboqiie ; dete- 
riora fequor ; which one of our Poets has happily imi¬ 
tated in thefe Lines: * 

I fee the Right, and 1 approve it too ; 

Condemn the Wrong - and yet the Wrong purfue. 

GarthV Ovid. Met. 1 . 7. 

The antient tragic Writers are blamed, and I think 
juftly, for having vitiated the Hiftory of this Princefs, 
and entirely perverted her Character, as we lhall fee 
afterwards. The Pathetic is what tragic Poets aim at, 
and enormous Crimes, which being wrought into the 
odious Chara&ers of their Perfonages, are fufceptible 
of thofe theatrical touches, that are fo apt to produce 
Terror and Compaffion. Being authorifed by Tra¬ 
ditions that favoured their Defign, tho’ not fo well 

vouched as others which would have crofted their Pur- 

pofc, 


* 


(i) Diod. Siculus, (z) Met. 1 . 7. v. 20. 

* Le deftin de Medee eft d'etre criminelle, 

Mats fon caur etoit fait pour aimer la vertu. 


* 
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pofe, they greedily laid hold on them, and without 
troubling themfelves about the exaft Truth, they havd 
tnrnfrnirted down to us the Hiftory of Medea under 
the moil odious Charafter; and the modernPoets have 
not been wanting to imitate them. 

We fliall endeavour to unravel the Truth from 
what is Fiftion, weigh Authorities, and leave the Rea¬ 
der at liberty to judge if this Princefs was fo bad as 
ihe has been reprefented. - 
. To begin with the Murder of Abfor thus, I have 
made it appear that this Faft is differently related by 
the Poets; that the Story of that Prince’s Mem¬ 
bers being difperfed in the Way, was a pure Chi* 
mera ; and belides, here is a Fad related by Herodo * 
tns y the natural Inferences from which prove that I 
have realbn thus to judge of it. That knowing and 
judicious Author fays, Metes finding that thofe whom 
he had lent out again# his Daughter’s Ravi filers, were 
net able to come up with them, thought it neceflary, 
in order to do himfeif Juftice, to fend Ambafladors 
into Greece . Thefe Deputies arrived there accord¬ 
ingly * but as the Argoimts had taken an Oath, that 
before their Separation they would fupport one ano¬ 
ther, and as they were the ftronger Party, the Am- 
baSadors cf the King of Colchis had no other Anfwer, 
but that as no Reparation had been made to the 
Greeks for the Rape of is, die Daughter of bwebus , 
raviihed by Pbetiicim Merchants who had come to 
traSick at Argos, neither were they difpofed to give 
them any Satisfaction. It does not appear that the 
King of Colchis , after receiving this Anfwer, took any 
ether Step for the Recovery of his Daughter. This 
Embaffy fuppofes that the Prince would have been 
cveijoyed to lee his Daughter again, whom however 
he had reafon to conGder as a Monfter, if fhe had 
really imbrued her Bands in the Blood of her Bro¬ 
ther. 

In die mean time, the Death of Pelias, whofe Fu¬ 
nerals had been celebrated with fo much Pomp and 
.Apparatus, left the Throne vacant, to which Jafon 

had 
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had a legal Title, but probably the Party of his Coufiif 
Jcajius was the ftronger, and it does not appear that- 
he lhared it with him, as he ought to have done, or 
refigned it to him altogether, fince his Father had only 
poffeffed it by Ufurpation from Efon. Jafon thus 
feeing himfelf deprived of his Inheritance, and not 
being powerful enough to obtain it by Force, im- 
barked with Medea , and retired to Corinth , where he 
had Friends, and even fome Pretenfions to the Crown 
by his Wife, as fhall be faid afterwards. 

Diodorus Siculus fays the fame upon the Authority 
of Simonides , and contends, that it was the Corinthians 
themfelves invited Medea to come and take Poffeflion 
of a Throne which belonged to her; or at leaft to 
fhare the Authority of it with Creon, who was in Pof- 
feffion. Here again is a Faft attefted by antient Au¬ 
thors, which overthrows another Calumny publifhed 
againft Medea , by Ovid , Jpollodorus, Paufanias , and 

fome others. 

* 

Firft, *tis fuppofed by them that Pelias and Efon were 
ftill alive at the Return of the Argonauts^ that the latter 
being extremely old, and hardly able to. fupport him¬ 
felf, Jafon had defired Medea his Wife to employ fome 
fecret Art, which lhe knew, fome Compofition capa¬ 
ble to reftore him to his Strength and Vigour; and 
that fhe had accordingly given him one fo efficacious, 
that by means of it he became young again. This is 
the Subftance of that miraculous Operation as it is 
defcribed in Ovid: “ While all Thejfaly was rejoicing 
“ for the Arrival of the Argonauts , Efon alone, did 
“ not join in the Fellival that was celebrated on that 
“ Occafion. Oppreffed with old Age, and juft upon 
“ the Brink of the Grave, he could enjoy no part 
“ of the public Mirth: Jafon his Son much affeft- 
“ ed to fee him in this Condition, thus befpoke Me- 
“ dea. I know, my dear Spoul’e, that you have faved 

my Life : The Obligations I lie under to you are 
“ inexpreffibly great. But I have one Favour more 
“ to afk you; cut off fome Years of my Life, and 
“ add them to thofe of my Father: This is what 
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46 you can do, for nothing furmounts the Power N of 
“ your Art. As he thus fpoke, he could not refrain 
€C from Tears. Medea was touched with Jafon’s ten- 
cc der Afieftion for his Father ; it made her call to 
cc Mind Metes ^ whom lhe had left; but this lhe kept 
cc to herfelf. What you require of me, fays lhe to 
cc him, is highly unjuft ; do you really believe, my 
ct dear Hufband, that any Motives can determine me 
cc to abridge a Life which I prize fo much ? Were I 
* c capable of fuch an Aftion, I would pray the God- 
<c dels Hecate to prevent me from it. The Love 
“ which you bear to your Father urges a Crime which 
cc I am uncapable of committing. Your Willies 
cc however lhall be gratified, but in a Manner which 
u you did not expeft. I am going to exert all my 
cc Endeavours to prolong the Life of a Father whom 
cc you love.” 

Upon this lhe went out of the Palace; and mount¬ 
ing a Chariot drawn by winged Dragons, which de¬ 
fended from Heaven in her Sight, lhe travcrfed feve- 
ral Countries, and there gathered Herbs of all Kinds* 
of which lhe compofed a Potion, then drew out the 
Blood which run in Efon’s Veins, and injected in its 
ftead the Liquor which lhe had prepared. So foon 
as the D aught had infinuated itfelf into the Body of 
the old Man, his Beard and his gray Hairs began to 
darken, the Wrinkles of his Face difappeared : , and lie 
recovered his priftine Vigour and good Plight. 

The Daughters of Pelias, amazed at this Prodigy (i), 
belbught Medea to vouchiafe the fame Remedy to 
their Father; and fire having a mind toavenge her Fa¬ 
ther-in-law and her Hufband of Pelias’s Ufurpation, 
perfuaded her Coufins that the Remedy would have 
the fame Effect upon their Father as upon Efon. Firft, 
lhe took an old Ram, cut it in Pieces, which lhe 
threw into a Caldron, and after mixing certain Herbs 
therewith, took it out and let them fee it transformed 
into a young Lamb. She therefore let about making 

the 

. i 

{«) Ovid. Ioc. cit. Paufsn. in Arcad. 
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the fame Experiment upon the Perfon of the King (a J; 
lhe differed him in the fame Way, and threw his 
Body into a Caldron of boiling Water; but the perfi¬ 
dious Sorcerefs left it there till the Fire had entirely 
confumed it; infomuch that nothing of it remained 
for his Daughters to bury. This, lays Paufdnids, is 
what made thofe unfortunate Princefies fly into Arca¬ 
dia, where they ended their Days and were interred ; 
while Medea, to fave herfelf, mounted her Chariot in 
Hafte, and flew through the Air. . . 

The Mythologifts, I know; give Explications of 
this Fable; lome of them alledging that it refers to an 
Experiment of transfufing the Blood, which has fome- 
times been tried, but always with bad Succefs; while 
others fay Medea having learned of her- Mother the 
Knowledge of fome Simples, had compofed a Remedy 
of them which had reftored her Father-in-law to his 
Vigour: For which I refer to Pliny , Servius and E- 
lian. The fame Mythologifts add, that fhe mixed up 
with the Draught deiigned for Pelias, fome venemous 
Herbs that poiloned him. 

By bad Luck thefe Explications reft upon nothing; 

and this Fable, which was only invented to make Me¬ 
dea pafs for a great Sorcerefs, has no Foundation in 
Hiftory. Efon had been forced by Pelias to drink 
Bull’s Blood, and was dead before Jafon’s Arrival, as 
alfo his Wife, who had ftrangled herfelf for Grief. 
Pelias himfelf was deceafed at the Return of the Ar¬ 
gonauts-, of which his Funeral Games celebrated by 
thofe Heroes are a convincing Proof. Jafon joined in 
them with the other Agonauts ; and how could he have’ 
been prefent there, if his Wife had been guilty, as is 
faid, of the Murder of his Uncle ? The Faft is, that 

after the Celebration of thofe Games, Jafon feeing his 
Coufin’s Party too ftrong, found it convenient to quit 
Iolcbos ; and having embarked with Medea in a Ship 
named dhe Dragon, which gave Rife to the Fable of 

Vol.IV. F thofe 

0 

% 

( a) Ovid fays fhe induced the Daughters of Pelias tor cut their 
Father’s Throat, and then to divide his Body in Pieces With their 
own Hands. 
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thole winged Dragons we have mentioned (a), went to 

pufh his Fortune elfewhere. 

Corinth prefented him with a fecure Retreat, and 
Creon (b), who reigned there, made no Oppofition, or, 
durfl: not make any to his entering that City. For, 
if we may believe Eumelus , a very antient Author, a 
Corinthian by Birth, and of the Blood-Royal (i), Me¬ 
dea , as has been faid, had a Right to the Crown, fince, 
according to this Author, the Sun y the Son of Hype¬ 
rion , having had by Antiope , AZetes and Alous , divided 
his Dominions among them, and Corinth having fallen 
to the firft, who went and fettled in Colchis , commit¬ 
ted that City in Truft to Bums, to be kept until he or 
one of Jiis Children Ihould come and demand it of 
him. The fame Eumelus added, that Medea actually 
reigned at Corinth jointly with Creon, which is con¬ 
firmed by Simonides . Diodorus Siculus fays (2), it was 
the Corinthians themfelves had invited this Princefs to 
quit Iclchos, to come and take Pofleffion of a Crown 
which belonged to her. 

Medea and Jafon refided ten Years in that City, 
where they lived in perfeft Harmony, and had two 
Children. Bat Jafon' s Perfidioufnefs having made him 
forget the Obligations he owed to his Spoufe, and the 
Oaths which he had taken to her, he made no Scruple 
to violate the facred Ties of Marriage, which were 
then very much regarded ; and. falling in love with 
Glance , Cretni s Daughter, divorced Medea. As antient 
Hiftories are always intermixed with Fables, it was 

given out that Medea , to be avenged of her Rival, had 
lent her a poifoned Garment, which, like the Shirt 
that Dejanira had given Hercules , no fooner was put on 
by that unfortunate Princefi, than lhe felt a fecret 

Flame 

(a) Horace thus fp.aks of her Chariot: 

Hoc ddibutis uha donis feWcem 
Serpente fugit alite. Epod. IIL 13. 

(h) As we frequently find at Corinth the Name of this Creon, 
Paulmur de Grant merit, thinks it rather was a Title of Dignity, 
K:lw t Imferam , than a perfonal Name, and that he who reigned 
rhea in that -City was called G/aucus; and his Daughter Glance. 

(0 Pan-fan, in Corinth. {2) L. 4. 
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Flame begin to prey upon her, and died in the moft 
exquifite Torment. They further added, that Crech\ 
Palace was fet on Fire, and he himfelf confumed in the 
Flames •, and laftly, that after having torn in Pieces 
her two Sons, Pheres and Memercus , fhe retired to 
Thebes to Hercules , hoping that he would avenge her 
of Jafon’s Falfehood, in regard that he, with the o- 
ther Argonauts , were engaged to fee to his keeping 
the Oath which he had taken at Marriage, never to 
have any other Wife but her ; but that not being able 
to procure Satisfaction from.him, fhe had repaired to 
Athens. This again is another Fiction, without all 
Foundation. Not to infill upon what is certain, that 

Hercules died ten or twelve Years after the Return of 

• * 

the Argonauts , as I fhall prove elfewhere, I have .this 
to fay further •, it was a current Tradition, that 
the Corinthians themfelves had ftoned them to Death, 
either to revenge the Death of Creon 9 whom Me¬ 
dea was faid to have (lain, or to put an End to the 
Intrigues fhe was ftiil forming for fecuring the Crown 
to her Children. It was Euripides , in his Tragedy of 
Medea, that propagated the Fable which I am refuting; 
a Myftery which it is proper to explain. The Report 
which had been fpread on all Hands, of the Cruelty 
exercifed by the Corinthians upon Medea's Children,' 
had made them odious to all Greece. Therefore, be¬ 
ing informed that Euripides was defigned to bring that 
Subjeft upon the Stage, they made him a Prefent of 
five Talents, to induce him to lay to Medea's Charge 
the Murder of the young Princes. They had Reafon 
to hope that this Fable would gain Credit from the 
Character of the Poet who employed it, and would at 
length joftle out a Truth which was little to their Ho¬ 
nour. For Hiftory bore, that thefe two Princes having 
fled for Refuge to the Temple of Juno^ lirnamed 
*Axpe/a, found no Proteftion from the Sacrednefs of the 
Place, but were aflaflinated even at the Feet of the 
Goddefs. The fame Hiftory added, that fome Time 
after, the Corinthians being diftreffed with the Pefti-" 
lence, were apprized by the Oracle, that they would 

F 2 never' 
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never fee an End of their Calamities till they were ex¬ 
piated from the facrilegious Murder whereof they were 
guilty. This Fad we learn from Parmenifcus, a very 
antient Audior quoted by the Scholiaft on Euripides, 
who added, that the Corinthians on that Occafion had 
inftituted a Fedival which was dill fubfiding at the 
Time when he wrote. The principal Ceremony of 
this Feaft confided in prohibiting feven young Vir¬ 
gins, and as many Youths, of the principal Families 
of Corinth , from approaching the Territory confecrated 
to Juno, a Prohibition which laded a Year. 

Paufanias, who is as little favourable to the Corin¬ 
thians as Parmenifcus ? relates the Story fomewhat dif¬ 
ferently ; according to him it was not the Pedilence 
that laid Corinth wade, but an epidemical Didemper 
which dedroycd all the Children of the Corinthians, 
until, by the Advice of the Oracle, they indituted Sa¬ 
crifices in honour of Medea’s Sons, and confecrated to 
them a Statue which reprefented Fear ; and this Sta¬ 
tue was dill fubfiding in his Time. To give the greater 
Solemnity to the Reparation the Corinthians thought 
themfelves obliged to make to thofe unfortunate Prin¬ 
ces, they made their Children wear Mourning, and 
cut off their Hair, to a certain Age. ’Tis therefore 
manifcd, that the Corinthians alone were guilty; and I 

am alfo perfuaded, that the Story of the fatal Robe 
which fhe had fent to Glance is another Fiftion, as 
well as the burning of Creon's Palace : For when 
one has a mind to render a Perfon odious, he takes 
Care to do the Work not by Halves: Thus, what¬ 
ever it cod, Medea was to be made guilty of all the 
Crimes could be imagined. Unluckily for the Corin¬ 
thians, Hidory has unravel’d the Truth from among 
the Fictions wherewith Euripides and the other Tragic 
Poets had difguifed it; and Monuments dill more cer¬ 
tain than Hidory, Feeds, Sacrifices, and Statues, were 
plain and danding Proofs that reproached the Corin¬ 
thians with a Crime wherewith they endeavoured to 
blacken Medea's Reputation : And if the Faft be as I 
have now related, as is exceeding probable, it makes 

not 
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not much for the Honour of Euripides , who allowed 
himfelf to be corrupted by the Corinthians for five Ta ¬ 
lents ; but not to infill here that he may have follow¬ 
ed other Traditions, perhaps as well vouched as that 
which Parmenifcus has tranfmitted to us; that the 
Subjedb, as he has managed it in his Tragedy of Medea, 
feemed to him calculated for railing Terror and Fear, 
and the other Emotions which the Drama requires •, 
’tis not fo ftrange as may at firft appear, to fuppofe 
he would prefer the prefent Reputation of the Corinthi- 
ms, who fuffered ftili by thofe Reports, to that of a 
Princefs dead feveral Ages ago, wherein, probably 
none interefted themfelves. 

Be that as it will, Ihe removed to Athens, where, 
according to Ovid (1), Egeus received her, and mar¬ 
ried her fome Time after. Plutarch (2), who relates 
the fame Faft, fays not that Egeus married her, but 
that lhe lived with him in a lhameful Intimacy* pro- 
mifing him that by her Drugs fhe would procure him 
Children. In the mean while The feus, fay thofe Au¬ 
thors, arrived at Athens for the firft Time ; and Me¬ 
dea hearing of his Arrival, and of the Defign he had 
of difcovering himfelf, had fuch Influence oVer the 
Mind of Egeus, grown weak with Age, and rendered 
fearful and fufpicious by the different Faftions that 
prevailed in the City, as to perfuade him to poifon 
his Son, at a Feaft he had provided for him as a Stran¬ 
ger. Ehefeus therefore was invited in his Name. 
When he was in the Hall, he thought it not proper to 
declare who he was; but having a Mind to give his 
Father an Occafion of making the firft Difcovery, lb 
foon as the Meat was ferved up, he drew his Poinard 
to cut it up, and having let the Guard of his Sword 
be feen, on which was Egeus' s Seal, that Prince knew 
him, and prefently overturned the Cup in which was 
the Poifon, then propofed feveral Queftions to -Thefeus, 
and after embracing him, made him be acknowledged* 
by all the Athenians. Medea, by mounting her flying 
Chariot, efcaped the Punilhment lhe deferved, 

F 3 Here 

fillet. I.7. (2) In Thefeo, 
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Here again is a new .Crime with which the Poets 
thought fit to load the Memory of Medea ; for this 
Narradon can by no Means be Supported. Egeus was 
dead long before Medea’s Arrival in Greece , having 
thrown himfelf down, as has been faid (i), from a 
Precipice upon the Return of his Son from Crete , 
which was Tbefeufs firft Expedition after his Difcove- 
ry. Befides, *lbefeiis having been of the Number of 

* ■ v O 

the Argonaut r, hew could Medea have forgot him after 
fhe had made that long Voyage with him ? And how 
is this confident with whit Plutarch aflerts, as has been 

already remarked, that this Prince had been in Colchis 7 
and at the fame Time that he had found Medea at her 
Father’s Palace, at his firft Departure from Trezene ? 
Thefe are fome of the Con traditions which Compilers 
not very exaft are apt to fall into. 

After this Adventure we hear little more of Me¬ 
dea y only Trogtis PompeiuSy as we read in Juftin (2), 
had wrote that Ihe croffed the Sea, and returned to 
Colchis with young Medus and Jafen 9 who was recon¬ 
ciled to her \ that there they had re-eftabliflied JEe - 
tes upon the Throne from which he had been depofed 
by a powerful Fa&ion; that Jafon had made War up¬ 
on the Enemies of his Father-in-law, had conquered 
a great Part of the Lejfer Alia, and at length acquired 
fo great Glory, as to be honoured as a God, fome of 
his Temples being ftill to be feen in the Time of A-. 
lexanier, which Epheftion had demolifhed, that none 
might be equalled to his Matter. Lafttyy That after 
the Death of Jafon, Medus had built the Town of 
Medea in Honour of his Mother, and had given Name 

to the Medes. But this whole Narration is overthrown 

* * 

by the Greek Traditions, which make Jafon to have 
died in dhejfak, as we (hall fee by and by. Paufanias 
(3) fays, that Part of Afia was denominated Aria, and 

that the Inhabitants were from that Time called Medes, 

» • % 

from the Name of that Princefs. This Author adds 



that the Son 


whom fhe carried with her, and 


whom 

♦ ■ 


(t) The Hmory of Minus. {2) L. 4. c. 2 & 3. (3) In 

Coiiiith. • " 
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whom fhe had by Egeus, was called Medus ; but that 
Hellanius gave him the Name of Polixencs , and. made 
him the Son of Jafon. 

The Greeks , according to the feme Author, had 
old Pieces of Poetry which they called Naupaftm, 
from their Author Carcims, of the City NaupaSus, 
where it was feid, that Jafon, after the Death of Pe¬ 
lt as, had quitted Iolchos to go and fettle at Corcyra , 
and had loft there his eldeft Son Memercus , who had 
been torn in Pieces by a Lionefs, as he was diverting, 
himfelf in hunting, in that Part of the Continent which 
is oppofite to the City but they give no Account of 
Pheres his other Son. There were alfo in Greece an- 
tient Genealogies of one named Cinetho a Lacedemoni¬ 
an, , where it was feid that Jafon had by Medea a Son 
Medus, and a Daughter Eriopis ; but neither of thefe 
Authors feid any Thing of Medea and Jafon' s having 
refided at Corinth, which was fo plainly fet forth in 
the Hiftory of Eumelus which we have mentioned j 
who, befideswhat has been feid, added, that after tlve 
Death of Bums, to whom Metes had given in Truft 
his Property in the City Ephyre, Poppeeus , the Son 
of Aloeus, having afcended the Throne, and Corin- 
thus, the Son of Marathon, who changed the Name 
of the City Ephyre to that of Corinth, having fucceed- 
ed him, and having left no Male Iffue, the Corinthi¬ 
ans had fent for Medea from Iolchos , as has been feid. 
The fame Author added that Medea had feveral Chil¬ 
dren by Jafon, whom fhe carefully concealed in Juno' s 
Temple, hoping thereby to procure them Immortali¬ 
ty ; that at length being baulked of this Expectation, 
and feeing that Jafon, incenfed againft her, had re¬ 
turned to Iolchos, fhe had formed a Refolution to leave 
Corinth, as has been already related. 

As to the laft Years of Jafon, all we know is that 
he led an unfettled Life, without any fixed Refidence j 
and that as he was one Day refting himfelf upon the 
Sea-fliore, under the Shelter of the Ship Argo, which 
had been laid up, he was there crufhed to Death by 
the Fall of a Beam which .was loofened from it, an 

F 4 Event 
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Event faid to be foretold him by Medea, as Euripides 
reports... 

To conclude: It is not without Reafon that I have 
not reprefented Medea as criminal as Authors common¬ 
ly make her; having good Vouchers for my Opinion 
among the Antients. I prefume that I have fufficient- 
ly overthrown, and that by formal Authorities, the 
odious Facts that are laid to her Charge. I may fur¬ 
ther add, that the only Thing for which Ihe can be 
blamed, is for having left her Father and Mother to 
follow a Stranger; but befides that it was a Relation 
Ihe followed, who was become her Hulhand, we are 
told that her Departure was forced and involuntary, 
being hated both by her Father and Mother becaufe 
lhe was of a humane beneficent Difpofition. They tell 
us further, it was this generous Temper prompted her 
to befriend the Argonauts , who, but for her, muft all 
have peri filed. The antient Scholiaft on Euripides con¬ 
firms this Opinion of Diodorus , and other Authors, 
when he lays Medea was highly in Favour with the Co¬ 
rinthians, for having delivered them from a grievous 
Famine by Means of her Inchantments; that is, by the 
Refources her extenfive Knowledge had found out for 
bringing about a good Harveft. 

Ovid himfelf, who feems to have fo little Favour for 
her, after he has put the moft virtuous Sentiments in 
her Mouth, before fhe gave Way to her growing In¬ 
clination towards Jafon , makes her utter thofe remark¬ 
able Words before quoted. 

CHAP. VI. 

^he Hijlory of Hercules. 

t * AH A T there were feveral Hercules’s is a Thing 
f not to be doubted. Diodorus Siculus reckons 
three of them : The firft an Egyptian, who travelled 
into Africa, and raifed thofe famous Pillars near Cadiz, 
to give Notice to Voyagers that they were not to at- 


4 
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tempt to go farther (a). The fecond was born in' 
Crete , among the Idd DaUyli ; he it was, according 
to the fame Author, that inftituted the Olympic Games. 
The laft was the Son of Jupiter and Alcmena ; he was 
born at Thebes, and fignalized himfelf by a thoufand ■ 
Labours. He might have added a fourth, more an- 
tient than the others, namely, the Phoenician. Cicero (1) 
reckons there were fix of them. The firft, according, 
to that Author, was the Son of Jupiter and Lyftdice. 
The fecond is the Egyptian Hercules , fprung from the. 
Nile. The third was one of the Daclyli of Mount 
Ida. The fourth was the Son of Jupiter and AJleria, 
the Sifter of Lalona, and this is he whom the Tyrians 
worfhipped. The fifth is the Indian firnamed Beks. 
In fine, the fixth is the Son of Alcmena. There are 
Greek Authors who reckon to the Number of . Forty 
three of them, either becaufe feveral Perfons did them- 
felves the Honour to afTume fo illuftrious a Name, or 
rather becaufe Hercules was not a proper Name, but an 
Appellative, derived perhaps from the Phoenician 
Word Harokel, which fignifies Merchant , as has been 
proved fome Years ago by the learned M. le Clerc (2), 
who alledges that this Name was formerly given to the 
famous Traders who went to difcover new Countries, 
and to plant Colonies there, frequently fignalizing 
themfelves no lefs by purging them from die wild 
Beafts that infefted them, than by the Commerce they 
eftablifhed there; which, no doubt, was the Source of 
antient Heroifm and War (a). Thus it appears that 
the Word Hercules was only the Sirname of the Hercu¬ 
les's we have mentioned : For the Tyrian was called 
Thafttis y the Phoenician, Defanaus , or Agenor ; the Gre¬ 
cian (h), Alceus, or Alcides ; the Egyptian , who was 

contem- 

(a) See what has been faid from the fame Author, in the Arti¬ 
cle of Ofiris, Vol. I. 

. (t) De Nat. Deor. 1 . 3. (2) Bibl. Univerf. Tom. 2. 

(a) See what the Bible lays of Nimrod\ that firft Keroe and 
Conqueror: It calls him, Forth Venator coram Domino . A mighty 
Hunter before the Lord. . 

.(h) Diodorus is of Opinion that Alcides was called Hercules , 
that is, the Glory of Juno, t not till after he had in the Cradle 
fqueezedtwo Serpents to Death, which Juno had feat to devour him. 
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contemporary with Ofiris* and General of his Troops 
Ofocbor , or Cbon\ the Indian , Dorfanes 3 and the Gaul y 
Ogmion. 

But 5 tis to be obferved that the Greeks have filled 
up the Hiftory of the Theban Herctdes with the Ex¬ 
ploits of all the reft, with thofe numerous Travels 
mentioned by the Poets who have written his Life, 
and with fo many Adventures, for which the Life 
of no one Man would be fufficient: Here is his 
Hiftory. 

Perfeus had by Andromeda, Alceus (1), Sthenelus, Hi - 
las, Mefior, EleRrion, and a Daughter named Gorgo - 
phone, who, as has been faid elfewhere, was married 
to Perieres. Alceus having married Hippomona, the 
Daughter of Meneceus, had two Children by her ; 
namely, Amphitryo and his Sifter Anaxo. To Mejlor 
and Lyjilice, the Daughter of Pelops , was born Hippo - 
tboe, who, having been ravifhed by Neptune, that is, 
by fome Pirate, was conveyed into the Efchinades 
Iflands, where fhe had a Son named Taphius, who 
led a Colony to Tapbos, the Inhabitants whereof he af¬ 
terwards called Teleboans, to denote that they had fet¬ 
tled far from their own Country. To this Taphius 
was born Pterelas , who had feveral Male Children (a), 
and a Daughter named Cometo. 

EleSrion married his Niece Anaxo, the Daughter of 
Alceus, and of this Marriage was born Alcmena (b). 
From Stbenelus and Mcippe, the Daughter of Pelops, 
fprung Alcinoe, Medufn, and Euryftheus, who was af¬ 
terwards King of Myceng. Taphius being dead, Pte¬ 
relas 

(1) Apollod. 1 . 2. Diod. See. 

fa) Namely, Cbromius, Tyrarums, Aniiochus, Cherfes, Damas, 
'Maflvris& Ever a. 

(b) Pluiarcb , in the Life of lire feus, delineates Alcmena's Ge¬ 
nealogy otherwife: He fnys fhe was the Daughter of Lyfidice ; 
and the Scholiafl upon Pindar , Ode 17. Olymp. agrees with Plu¬ 
tarch. Euripides , in the Tragedy of the HerculidesServius upon 
the fifth Book of the ALneid, and Diodorus Siculus, 1 . 4. plainly 
make Alcmena defended from Pelops ; but the two firft name not 
her Mother, and the laft calls her Emjmede: But Apollodorus, 
Bibl. I. 2. is of a quite different Opinion ; for he makes the Mo¬ 
ther of this Princefs Anaxo, the Daughter of Alceus . 
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relas fcnt his Children to Myterne to dpmandoftheir 
Grandruncle Eleiirion, who was King thereof, that 
Share of their Grandfather Mefior* s Eftate which be¬ 
longed to them. That Prince having refufed to fatisfy 
their Claim, they ravaged the Country, and carried 
away his Flocks. Upon which, the Sons of EleSlri- 
on drew together their Troops, and gave them Battle, 
where both the one and the other loft their Lives. Ly~ 
cimms, the natural Son of EleRrion , a Prince then 
but very, young, remained alone to carry the News 
thereof to his Father; and on Ptenlas' s Side, there 
was none efcaped the fad Fate of the Brothers but Eve- 
res, who had the Care of the Ships, who having put 
the reft of his Troops on board with thofe of Eleftrion, 
repaired to his own Country. 

The King of Mycena , before he fet about reveng¬ 
ing the Death of his Children, left the Government of 
his Kingdom, with his Daughter Alcmena, to Amphi¬ 
tryo his Nephew, promifing to give her to him in 
Marriage upon his Return. As he actually returned 
victorious, and was bringing back his Cows, Ampbi- 
tryo was going to have ftopped one of them which had 
got away, and threw after her his Club, which lighted 
upon Eleflrion, and flew him. This Murder, tho’ 
involuntary, was the Mean of that young Prince’s lo- 
fing the Kingdom of Myceiue •, for Stbenelus, the Bro¬ 
ther of the Deceafed, taking Advantage of the public 
Odium which Amphitryo had incurred by this Acci¬ 
dent, expelled him from the whole Country of the 
Arrives, and made himfelf Matter of Mycent, where 
his Son Euriftheus reigned after him, Amphitryo , for¬ 
ced to retire to Thebes, • was received there by Creon 
but his Coufin Alcmena, whom he had brought along 
with him, not being fatisfied with the Vengeance which 
her Father had taken upon the Teleboans, declared that 
fhe would marry him who fhould declare War upon 
them. Amphitryo , who was paflionately in love with 
her, accepted the Propofal, and having ftruck up an 
Alliance with Cephalus , Anceus, Creon, and fome other 
neighbouring Princes, went arid laid wafte the Iflands 
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of the ^aphlans. But while Pterelas was alive, he was 
not able to take Tapbos ; but Cometo his Daughter be¬ 
ing enamoured of Amphiiryo , or, according to others, 
of Cepbalus , and having cut the fatal Hair on which 
her Father’s Deftiny depended ; that is, having con- 
fpired with his Enemies, this unfortunate Prince loft 
his Life. Amphiiryo having thereby become Matter of 
the Hies of the faphians^ gave them to Cepbalus and 
Elens., who built Cities therein, put Cometo to Death, 
and returned loaded with Spoils and Booty (a). Hear 
how Plautus makes Amphiiryo fpeak in Reference to 
this: 


Ego idem ille firm Amphiiryo-—qui 
Acarnanios £? Aaphm vi vici , & fumma Regum.. 
Viriuie bellica . Illifce prefect Cephalum 
Magni Bionei filium . Amph. Aft. 4. 

It was during this War that Hercules was born; 
and whether Amphiiryo had confummated his Marriage 
before he fet out, or whether he had returned to 
fbebes incognito , or to ! Tyrintbia , where Hercules is 
thought to have been born, it patted current that Ju¬ 
piter was this young Prince’s Father, and that he had 
impofed upon Alcmcna by affuming the Figure of her 
Hufband ; a Fable which was propagated to cloak 
fome Intrigue of Alcmcna ; or perhaps Jupiter was af¬ 
terwards given out to be Alcides's Father, inftead of 
Amphiiryo , only upon account of his Valour; and ’tis 
very probable that it is to be underftood in this laft 
Senfe, fince Seneca thus brings in Hercules himfelf 
fpeaking of his Birth: u Whether this whole Story 
44 be taken for Truth, or for a mere Fiction, and my 
c; Father be really but a mere Mortal, my Mother’s. 

“ Infamy is fufficiently wiped off by my Valour; nor 
44 am I unworthy to be Jupitefs Son (b)P 

To 


(a) Se-3 the Hiitciy of Tcejhis, where the like Adventure befel 

* (&} NzrSuts rcjtra fsUlcem .fed, tuam 

Credo A svereerr., f.-ve usjetnie Her cute 

Non 


3 
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To this Fable it was added, that on the Day of his 
Nativity loud Peals of Thunder had been heard, and 

feveral other Prodigies feen (a). 

To the fame Purpofe it was given out, that 

the Night on which Jupiter counterfeited Ampbitryo 
had been prolonged. Lycophron fays it lafted the 
Space of three Nights, and others extend it even to 
nine. Hyginus (b) and Seneca defcribe this Fable, as 
alfo Plautus (c) in his Ampbittyo. 

Some Authors fay this Princefs was delivered of 
Twins, of whom the one, Iphicles, pafled for the 
Son of Ampbitryo, and the other, Alcides, claimed Ju¬ 
piter for his Father ; and tho* they had been conceived 
at three Months Diftance the one from the other, yet 

they were born on the fame Day. ’Tis thus that 
Plautus makes Mercuty fpeak of them (d). 

But 

Nox ilia certa eft, five mortalis metis 
Pater eft ; licet ft falfa progenies mibi , 

Materna culpa cejfet & crimen Jovis ; 

Merui parent em, contuli ccelo decus . 

Sen. de Here. Oeteo. Aft. 4* 

(a) —- Ibi continuo contonat 

Soniiu maxi mo. JEdcs Primo ruere rebamur tuas, 

Aedes totce confulgcbant tua quafi ejfent awe #. 

Plaut. Amph. Aft. 5. Sc. 1. 

fb) Amphitryon cum abejfd ad oppugnandam Oecaliam, Alcmcna 
ex ftim am Jovem conjugem fit um ejfe, eum thalamis fit is recepit ; 
qui cum in thalamos venifet, IS ei refer ret qu<e in Oecalio gefiifet, 

ea credent conjugem ejfe cum eo concubuit. - Poftea cum nnneiaretur 

ei conjugem vittorem ejfe , minime curavit, quod putabat fe conjugem 
ftuum vidiffe . Qui cum in Regiarn intrajfet, & wideret negligen- 
tins fecutam, tnirart ccvpit & queri quod fe advenientem non recepif 
fet . Hygin. 

(c) Cui lege mundi Jupiter rupta 
Rofcida nottis geminavit boras , 

Jujfitque Phabum tardive celercs 

Agitare currtis ; tS tuas lente 

Remeare bigas , Candida Phtsbe ! 

Retulitque pedem y alternis nomen 

Stellaque mutaty feque mirata eft 

He fie rum did. Aurora movit 

Ad folitas vices caput, & relabens 

hnpofuit Jenis burner0 mariti. Senec. Amph. Aft. 4. 

(d) Hodie ilia parist film geminos duos; 

Aker 
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But this I take to be another Fiction, owing, to this 

that the two firft of Alcmenah Children had been con¬ 
founded together, the one of them being bom 
the War of the Teleboaxs, and the other hut 
while after ; unlefs we choole to think, that fhe was 
really delivered of Twins. 

To proceed, I am of Opinion that there was no 
Foundation for the Fable of Jupiter?* having made 
the Night in which he lay with Alcmena longer than 
others : At lead:, this Event put nothing in Nature 
out of Order, fince die Day that followed it was pro- 

poitionably fhorter, as the fame Plautus remarks; 

Aiqtie quanto nox fuijli longior hac proximo., 

Tanto brevier dies ui fiat faciam , at aqtie difparet , 

Et dies e noSe accedat . Ibid. Ac. i. Sc. 3. 

As for Galantbis , Alcmena 9 s Slave, whom Ovid 
makes to have been transformed into a WeafeJ, for 
having impofed upon Juno, (who in the Difguife of 
an old Woman, planted herfelf near Amphitryon's Pa¬ 
lace, in a fit Poifure, as fhe thought, to retard Ale- 
mend's Delivery) by making her believe that her Mi- 
frrefs was brought to bed ; this is an Epifode invented 
to fet the Rcfentment of Juno in a ftronger Light. 
As to which, however, wc may add, that Similitude 
of Names had given Rife to the Transformation ; 
and the pretended Punifhment which Juno is faid to 
have taken on that new Animal, by condemning it to 
bring forth its Young by the Mouth, this is only an 
Ailufion to a popular Error, which has no other Foun¬ 
dation, but diat the Weafel is aimofc always bearing 
about its Young in its Mouth, continually fhifting 
them from Place to Place. Elian fays the Thebans 
worfhipped this little Animal (i), becauie it had fa¬ 
cilitated Alcmena's Labours. What- 


during 

afhort 


Alter decumo pop menfe nafcctur pner 
Qudm Un.'inaiu r, alter 77 icr.fr frptuno . 

Lor urn Arr.phiU'jonh alter rj? t uiur Jcvis. 

Akumsjue bujus honoris gratia 
Pater cur trait uno ut ftutu f.erth 
Uno ut labors ahtlhai Gruninas duau 


(i) De Ani 
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Whatever be in that, Amphitryo , who was of the 
Race oi Per feus, and foie Heir to EleSriorihybk Wife, 
ought to have fucceeded to the Kingdom of Mycena % 
and his Son Hercules after him ; but having flain his 
Father-in-law, as has been faid, he was obliged to re¬ 
tire to Thebes, and by that means Sthenelus became foie 
King of Mycenae, and after him his Sen Euriftheus , 
who was born at the fame time with Hercules % Thus 
our Heroe became Subject, and as it were Slave to 
that King; tho* others will have it, that he was fub- 
jetted to him by the Oracle of Delphi, upon account 
of the Murder of his Children, whom he (lew in the 
Rage of his Madnefs(2), fince he might have exempt¬ 
ed himfelf from Subjeftion to the King of Mycetue , 
being under the Protettion of Creon , whofe Daughter 
he had married. 

This is the Source of the Fables of the Jealoufy of 
Juno, who had retarded Alcmena' s Delivery, to gaiii 
Time for Euryftheus to come firft into the World, and 
confequently to command the other, as by Right of 
Seniority. Homer relates this Fatt with an Air of the 
Marvellous, which he knows fo well to give his Nar¬ 
rations : 


Hear me, ye Sons of Greece! with Silence bear , 
And grant your Monarch an impartial Ear : 

A while your loud, untimely Joy fufpend. 

And let your rajh injurious Clamours end: 

Unruly Murmurs, or ill-tin?d Applaufe, 

Wrong the heft Speaker , and the juft eft Caufe. 

Nor charge on me , ye Greeks, the dire Debate ; 
Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 

With fell Erinnys, urg'd my Wrath that Day 9 
When from Achilles’ Arms I forc'd the Prey , 
What then could I, againft the Will of Heaven ? 

Not by myfelf, but vengeful Ate driv'n ; 

She, J ove’j dread Daughter, fated to inf eft 

The Race of Mortals , enter'd in my Breaft , 


i 

l 



(i) Sup. to Veil; 
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Not on the Ground that haughty Firry treads, 

But prints her lofty Footftcps on the Heads 
Of mighty Men *, infilling as foe goes 
Longfeji y ring Wounds, inextricable Woes! 

Of old, fie ftalk'd amid the bright Abodes ; 

And Jove himfelf, the Sire of Mien and Gods, 

The World 9 s great Ruler, felt her venom 9 d Dart 5 
Deceiv 9 d by Juno’j Wiles, and female Art. 

For when AlcmenaV nine long Months were run, 
And Jove expelled his immortal Sou *, 

To Goat and God defies th 9 unruly Joy 
He fiovPd, and vaunted of his matchlefs Boy: 



} rtngs, 


From us (he fold) this /say an m t 
Fated to rule, and born a King of Kings. 

Saturnia. ajldd an Oath to vouch the Truth, 

/hidfix Dominion on the favour 9 d Youth! 

The Thnnd 9 'nr, unfufpicious of the Fraud, 
Pronounc 9 d thofe folemn Words that bind a Goa . 
The Joyful Gcddef, from Olympic’ Height, 
Swift to Achaian Argos bent her Flight ; 

Scarce fv 9 n Moons gone, lay SthenelusV Wife, 
She pufh 9 d her I'm firing Infant into Life : 

Her Charms AlcmenaV coming Labours flay. 
And fop the Babe, juft ifining to the Day. 

Then bids Saturnius bear his Oath in Mind\ 

“ A Youth ('[aidfie) of Jo vt 9 s immortal Kind, 
iC Is this Day born : From Sthenelus he firings, 
' c And claims thy Promife to be King of Kings . 99 
Grief feiz’dike Thunderer, by his Oath engag'd\ 
Smug to the Soul, he forrovfd, and he rag'd. 
From l 



* * > l*y + * / 
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id, where perch* ajhe file. 


He fnalch'd the Fnry-Goddefs of Debate, 

The dread , tl 9 irrevocable Oath he fwore, 

T!/immortal Seats JJjouU nc 9 er behold her more , 

And whirl 9 d her headlong down, for ever driv'n 
From bright Olympus, and the ft any Heav'n ; 

Thence on the nether World the Fury fell ; 

Ordain 9 d with Mlarfs Contentious Race, to dwell. 

Full oft the Goa his Son's hard Toils bemoan 9 d. 

Cur/d the dire Fury, and in fecret groan 9 d. 

Pope’s Iliad xix. Sj, (Ac. 

Hence 
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Hence alfo came all the Heroifm of Alcides.: For 
Euryftheus , jealous of his Reputation, .enjoined him 
thofe immenfe Labours which gave him an Opportuni¬ 
ty to difplay his Valour and Courage ; that Prince* 
notwithstanding their Affinity* (for they Were Coufin- 
germans) having perfecuted him without Intermiffion, 
or, to fpeak more properly, that political King who 
was afraid leaft he ffiould be dethroned by the. brave 
Alcides , who had a Title to the Crown, took Care to 
cut out Work for our Heroe, during his whole Life, 
by imploying him in Enterprizes equally artful and 
dangerous * which was no difficult Matter at a Time 
when Greece was no lefs over-run with Robbers and 
Free-booters, who had feized upon the High-ways, 
than with Lions, Boars, and other wild Bealis. The 
Extirpation of thefe Monfters employed the whole 
Life of our Heroe, who commanded the Troops of. 
Euryftheus , as is exprefly faid by Emyfius lialicarnaf 
fens ; and thefe are the pretended Perlecutions enjoined 
by jealous Juno's Counfel, that is, by the Influence 
and Policy of the King of Myceiue. 

Alcides was brought up at the Court of The Madnefs 
Creon King of Thebes, who took great Care °f Hcrciiles * 
to cultivate his Genius; and this young Prince 
having from the earlieft Years given Marks of Va¬ 
lour, and especially of a good Difpclition (i), by 
making War upon the Tyrant Erginus , to deliver his 
Country from the Tribute it payed to him (a), Creon 
gave him in Marriage his Daughter Megara^ by whom 
he had fome Children *, but when he tinclerftoos. mat 
he was obliged to be Jiibjefted to the Orders of E%- 
ryftheus , he fell into fuch a Fit of Mad rhar he 
flew his Coufin Mas , and even his own Sens -.v.dr- 
out knowing them •, which threw him afterwards into 
fuch Melancholy that he left Thebes, a ; -d after receiv¬ 
ing Expiation for the Murder at Athens , went in quell 
of Euryftheus . 

Thofe who gave Account of this fad Event took 

Vo L. IV. G Care, 


(i) Diodor. 1. i. 

[a] It was in this War that Amfbiaram died. 
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Care, in fupport of the Fable of his Birth, to afcribe 
his Madnefe to Juno's Jealoufy. Arijlotle is of Opi¬ 
nion, that he was under the Influence of a melancholy 
Humour, others think he was fubjeft to the Epilepfy, 

or to fome Fits of Madnefs. We are told farther, 

* 

that Pallas having thrown a Stone made him fall 
afleep; which probably fignifies that the wife Precau¬ 
tions of his Friends, and their Remedies, reftored him 
to the Ufe of his Reafon {a). He gave Megara after¬ 
wards to another Idas, the great Companion of his 
Travels, from a Perfuafion that his Marriage with her 
could not but be fatal. 

In his moft tender Years, and perhaps in his firft 
An Explication of Expedition, Alcides flew fome Ser- 
HercalesV Labours, p-jits: It was given out afterwards 

that this Adventure happened to him, when yet in 
the Cradle, and that the Goddefs Juno fent them to 
devour him (b). Plautus adds, that thefe two Ser¬ 
pents left the young Iphidus the Brother of Hercules . 
go to him ; and that as foon as he had feen them, he 
flatted up from his Cradle, and fqueezed them to- 
Death ; whereby he was known to be the Son of Jib 
pier (c). Thus it was thought fit by poetical Exag¬ 
gerations to embellifli the Infancy of this Heroe. 

The Chace which he gave to fome Lions of the 
7 h Lion Nemean Foreft, among which was one of 
ofNemea. an overgrown Size, which he flew himfelf, 
and whofe Skin he wore, was the firft of the twelve 
Labours that have been fo much celebrated. To make 
this Fa& the more memorable, it was afterwards fa¬ 
bled that this Lion was ranked among the Stars (i). 
Several Kings of Syria, or of the Seleucides, as alfo the 

Hera - 

[a) Some Authors tell us, that Pallas threw this Stone at him, 
whea he was going to kill Ampbitrjo his Father. 

(b) Cunarum labor ejl argues fuperare mearum, Ovid. Met. 1 . 9* 
Par ut erat , manibufque fids Tyrintbius Hcros , 

Profit, & in cxnis jam Jove dignus erat. Id. de Art, Am. 

(d Ciiius e curds exilit , facit reSa in angues impetum 
Alterum altera appreher t dit ; eos mar.u pemiciter 
Puer arrjro angues enecat. Plaut- Ampfc. A&, 5, 

(1) Maailiiis ^Eginus, & 
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Hernclides from whom they descended,- affe&ed fre¬ 
quently to wear this Skin, According to Paufanius 
fij, there was ftill to be feen in his Time, in the 
Mountains that are between Clem and Argos, the 
Cave into which that Lion had retired, which is only 
at the Diftance of fifteen Furlojigs from the Town of 
Nemea. 

The fame Heroe delivered alfo Arcadia from ano¬ 
ther Calamity which laid it wafte; namely, from 'the 

Birds of the Stympalic Lake, which are thus deferibed 
in Lucretius (2) : 


•-- —*— Uncifque tipmite 

Unguibus Arcadia volucres Stymphala eoleptes. 

9 

We are told, that Hercules banilhed them out of the 

* * ' * J - I ' . » » / 

Country by purfuing them with a loud Noife. Mna- 
feus explains this Fable, by telling us there wejre Rob¬ 
bers laid wafte the Country, and robbed Paflengers in 
the (Confines of the Lake Stympbalus in Arcadia. Thefe 
Hercules with his Companions destroyed; henqe the 
Fable of the Birds Stymphalides , whom this Heroe is 
faid to have baniihed, having invented a kind of bra? 

' * ■ • • + » * o • % •' 1 > «. 

zen Timbrals to fright them away, and which are faid 
to have been given him- by Minerva. The croqked 

Talons that are given them, are perfe&y applicable to 
Robbers, as well as the Wings, the Head and Iron 
Beak which fimagnetes gives them, with Javelins of 
the fame Metal, which they darted at thofe who at- 
tacked them, as we are told by Euripides and Claudian . 

{a)\ the Import of which is, that they were armecj 
with Lances and Javelins. We are told further, that 
they were trained up by the God Mars^ to intimate that 
they were very warlike. Hercules found a Way to 
diilodge them from the Woods where they fheltered 
themfelyes, by affrighting them with the Sound of his 
Timbrals, and thus cut them off. 

We may remark by the Way that Natalis Comes is 

G 2 miftaken 


* * ♦ * • 

(1) In Corinth. (2) L. 3. 

[a) Audhrunt memoranda tuas Stymphale volucres, ... 
Spicvla vulnifico quondam ftarjijfe <volatu> Claud, 
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' miftaken ( 1), in confounding the Birds Stymphalides 
with the Harpies , fince Petronius , not to mention others, 
fo plainly diftmguifties them: 

. 21 ties Herculed Stymphalides arte cruentas 

. Ad, aslum fugijje nor , pennaque fluentes 
Harpyias , raw Pbineo mduere[ veneno 
Falkces epuhe , &c. 

Tho ? " to fay the Truth, the Antiquaries are very 
much divided about fome Birds which occur upon Mo¬ 
numents and Medals, and which fome take for Har- 
pies> others for the Stymphalides . 

The Fens of Lema near Argos were infefted with 
feveral Serpents that feemed to multiply as faft as 
they were deftroyed : Hercules , with the Afliftance of 
his Friends, cleared the Fens of them entirely, fet 
Fire to them to burn the Reeds, and thus made the 
Place habitable and fertile, and this perhaps is what 

made Ptolomy Epbeflion lay, as we are told by Photitis , 
that the Heads of the Hydra were of Gold : An inge¬ 
nious Symbol of the Fertility which our Heroe pro¬ 
cured to a Place before inacceflible. It is no doubt 
for the fame Reafon that Euripides , in his Tragedy 
intitled fays, the Scythe which this Heroe made 
ufe of to cut off the Heads of that Monfter was of 
Gold. Apollodonis adds, that whenever Hercules lop’d 
off one of the Monfters Heads, Iolaus his Companion 
fet Fire to it, leaft the Blood that fprung from it 
fhould produce a new one. Wherein' he only copies 
the Poet now quoted \ and thus was that Event aftu- 
ally reprefented in a fine Pifture that was in the 
Temple of Delphi (2). Perhaps among thofe Serpents 
there was one of that kind which the 'Greeks call Hy¬ 
dros , being of a very venomous Nature; which might 
give rife to the Fable of the Hydra . It is to be re¬ 
marked 

(1) L. 7. c. 6. 

{a) Confult befides the Poets, Paufantas , in Arcai. and 
the Scholiail on Appcl/amu;, upon the 105th Verfe of the nth 
Book of his Argor.aut, 

(2) Eorip. 
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marked that Heracles dipt his Arrows in the Blood pf. 
this Serpent, or rather, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
Efchiles, Hyginus , and feveral others, in its Gall, which. 
was the moft venomous Part of its Body; which com¬ 
municated to them a poifonous Quality,. as appears 
from the Wound given to NeJJus, whom we Aral] 
lpeak of very foon, and from that of Philofletes who 
was difeafed ten Years for having had one of them fall 
upon his Foot. 

Services gives another Explication of the Fable of 
the Hydra ; he fays what gave rile to it was that from 
die Fens of Lena iffued feveral Torrents which 
flooded all the Country; that Hercules drained them, 
planted Moles, and made Canals to carry off the Wa¬ 
ter. I have read fome where (a\ that this Fable was 
owing to feven Brothers who lived upon Plunder,-and 
ufed tolhelter themfelves in the Fens of Lema, whence 

• * 1 • 

none was able to diflodge them. Hercules firfl: flew 
one of them, then the other fix, by drawing them 
two by two to the Fight. This poifibly might have 
given the Poets a Handle to fay that the Hydra had 
feven Heads; but they are not very confiftent upon 
this Article. Simonides fays it had ninety. Accord¬ 
ing to Alceus it had fifty; and others give it only five. 
Paufanias fays it is very poffible that the Blood of the 
Hydra poifoned Hercules's, Arrows; but he cannot per- 
fuade himfelf that it had many Heads, this being a 
Circumftance, he fays, which had been added to make 
the Monfter ftill more terrible, it having been firft 
reprefented in that Manner by Pifander- of Camira in 
the Ifland of Rhodes , to give a greater Air of the 
Marvellous to his Poetry; probably in. the Poem 
he had compofed upon Fables, as we read in Macro- 
him. 

Plato thinks that by the Hydra , the Poets intended 
a SophiftofZ,eratf, who let loofe his envenomedTongue 
againft Hercules ; and that by the Heads that grew, 
again, are figured his Fruitfulnefs in producing falla¬ 
cious Arguments, wherewith that kind of People 

G 3 never 

(«; Hi ft. Mem. of the Morea, by M. Cmelli, ifter TtctlfSfs, 
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never fail to fupport their Sophiftry. Others will have 
it, that by the Hydra and its fifty Heads, we are to 
underftand a Citadel defended by fifty Men under the 
Command of Lerhus their King ; and they explain 
the Fable of the Ctdb defending the Hydra , by faying 
that a Prince of that Name aided his Ally againft 
Hercules and hlaus who befieged it, and that thofe 
two Heroes were forced to fet fire to the Citadel be¬ 
fore they could make themfelves Mailers of it (i). 
As all thfe Incidents of this Heroe’s Life were related 
in ah extraordinary and fabulous Mariner* we learn 
from Hyginus , that Juno feeing Hercules ready to over¬ 
come the Hydra , had fent a Sea-Crab which bit him 
in the Foot, and that it beihg flain by the Heroe, was 
placed by the Goddefs among the Stars, where it forms 
the Sign of the Crab, But of all theft Explications, 
the firA* importing that Hercules had drained the Fens 
of Lerna y is the molt natural, and probably the only 
true one. The Abbe Fournmd , who in his Travels to 
the Mored vifited this Place, fays it is ftill quite 
Fenny arid full of Reeds. 

The Wood of Erymanthus was full of Boars which 
The Boar of • made great Defolation in the Country: 
Erymanthns. Hercules was imployed to • give Chafe to 
them; which he did with fuch Succefs, that having 
with his own Hands flain the largeft of them, he made 
a Prefent of it to Euryftbeus . To embellilh this 
Event, they added that Hmtilcs bore it upon his Shoul¬ 
ders, and that the Sight of this ftruck fuch a Terror 
into the King of Mycenae, that he went and hid him- 
felf in a brazen Calk. Perhaps the good-natured 
Euryfibeus was not very flout, and believing the Boar 
riot quite dead, fled into his Chamber and lock’d hirii- 
’ fclf up. The Teeth of this frightful Boar were a long 
Time preferred in the Temple of Apollo. 

Hercules having for a whole Year been in purfuit of 

The Bird kmtb the a Hind, which Eiiryjlheus had en- 
Brazen Feet. joined him to bring to him alive, they 

fahled afterwards that it had brazen Feet; a figurative 
* • • Expreflion, 

(i) Lylio Giraldi de Iiercule. 
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Expreffion, intimating the Swiftnefs with which it 
run* We are told further that it had Horns of Gold; 
tho’ whatever the Poets may fay, ’tis certain Does 
have no Horns. 

King Augias had fo many Herds of Hf Atom Au- 
Cattle, that not having Stables enough to g,as 5 S,a & /es ' 
contain them, he was obliged to leave them in the open 
Field •, and his Lands were at laft fo overftockM with 
Dung, that they became entirely barren. Hercules % 
with the Affiftance of his Troops, made the River At* 
pheus to pafs thro* them, and thus reftored them to 
their wonted Fruitfulnefs: Hence the Fable of An* 
gias’s Stables. That Prince, as we read in Diodorus 
Siculus (i), having a Mind to defraud him of what he 
had promifed, Hercules fought an Opportunity of be¬ 
ing revenged on him; and having found Eurytus, 
whom his Father was fending to Corinth to celebrate 
the Iftbmic Games, put him to Death. Then he fet 
out forj Elis, and cut off Angias himfelf; fubftituting in 
his room his Son Phileus, who having been chofen 
Arbitrator, had advifed his Father to reward Alcides 
for fo important a Piece of Service. It was during 
this Work, which he performed with the Troops he 
had attendinghim, as we learn from Paufmias (2), that 
he was obliged with Minerva's Aid to fight with 
Pluto, incenfed againft him for having carried off from 
Hell the Dog Cerberus, and that he wounded the God. 
The Eleans, in Proof of this, cited the Verfes of Homer, 
where that Poet actually fays the God of Hell was 
wounded upon that Occafion with an Arrow, by which 
he fuffered grievous Pain. But if we would fet afide 
the Allegory, we may fuppofe that Aidoneus the King 
of Tbefprotia, came to the Affiftance of the Eleans, 
to defend them againft Hercules's Army, who, in order 
to be revenged of Augias's Perfidioulhefs, had made 
War upon them. 

The Ifland of Crete had a Breed of Bulls PafiphaeV 
remarkably beauteous, and Euryftheus being Bu!1, 
defirous to have fome of that Race, ordered our 

G 4. Hero* 

(O .L. 4. (2) In gliac. . 
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Heroe to go and fetch him the fatteft of them, which 
accordingly he did. This was given out afterwards 
‘to be the- lame with that of Pajipbae. 

Diomedes having very fine Mares, Ewjftheus enjoin- 
DiomedesV ed Hercules to go and carry off fome of 
ftizres. _ them. Diomedes offering to refill him, was 

flain in the Scuffle; and as that Prince had ruined 
fumfelf by breeding Horfes, and had fold for that 
JEfreft his very Slaves, hence it was fabled that his 
•Mares were fed with human Fleih, as we read in Pa- 
lepbatus (i), and perhaps what contributed to the Fable, 
is, that they had a&ually devoured a young Man. 
Some Authors explain this Fable of Diomedes's Daugh¬ 
ters, who fattened themfelves at the Expence of the 
Victims, which their Luft enticed to the Court of their 
Father (2), who proftituted them to Strangers. 

Hercules in his way to Spain facked the Ifland of Cos 5 
Toe Defeat then he defeated the famous Geryon who 
vf Geryon. had three Bodies, and carried away his 
Flocks; that is, he with his Army, (for he was very 
well accompanied both in this, and his other Expedi¬ 
tions, as good Authors remark) defeated either a 
Prince who reigned over three Iflands, Majorca , Mi- 
Korea, and Ebufa, or according to others, over T'arte- 
fus , Cadiz , and Euriibia \ or elfe three Princes in Al¬ 
liance, who were confidered as one Perfon, fo clofely 
were they united ; which comes to M. k Clerc 9 s Ex¬ 
planation (a\ who will have it that Hercules defeated 
three fmall Armies made up of the Inhabitants of that 
Country. Hcfioi fays, this Geryon was the Son of 
Cbryfaor , fprung from the Blood of Medufa , as we 
have already faid elfewhere. If we may believe the 
learned Bocbart {b\ Geryon reigned not 1 in Spain, but 
in Epirus, and there it was that Hercules defeated him, 
and carried away his Oxen. For, fays that Author, 

befides 

(1) L. 4. (2) Erafmos in Adagiis. 

[a) M. le Clerc upon Hefiod\ /ays, the Pbenieran Phrafe, wherein 
occurred the Word Grior.a , and whole Senfe was that Her, 
tales had defeated three Armies, had given Rife to the Fable of Ga 
rten. 

[ 1 ) Con fult for this Bocbart, hoc. Cit. and Vpjflus upon Sylax. 
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befides that this, famous Greek never was in rSpain, it 
was not fo much as known in his Time. Coleus of 
Sams who lived near a hundred. Years after, was the 
firft who travelled thicher, or rather was driven, thi¬ 
ther by a Storm and befides the Paftures of Eurithta 
were not proper for feeding Oxen. Accordingly Stra- 
ho, fpeaking of that Ifland, makes no Mention of him; 
thus all that the Greeks fay of the Travels of their Her- 
cules into Spain and Cadiz, is a Fable. 

Bocbart's Opinion is not founded, like moft others 
of his, upon bare Conje&ures, or upon Analogy drawn 
from the Oriental Languages: It is fupported by the 
Teftimony of the Antients. Hecateus, cited by Arri¬ 
an, fays G try on was King of Epirus •, that the faid 
Country ]iad excellent Paftures, and fed great Herds of 
Oxen, and that it was from thence Hercules carried off 
thofe of Geryon. Eujlatbiiis , upon TAovyfius Periegetes 
fays the fame Thing,, indy Pi/idar in his fourth Nem.' 
fpeaks of the Paftures ;and Horfes of Epirus. Thefe 
Things may perhaps incline the Reader to adopt the 
ingenious Conjecture of Bochart , who lays Epirus took 
its Name from the Hebrew Word Abiri, as much as to 
fay, the Land of Ilorfef find Oxen: But whether it does 
or not, ftill it muft.be owned there is no Likelihood 
that Hercules went to a; remote Country in quell of 
Geryon’ s Oxen : Epirus , at a Time when it was not 
very well peopled,when Voyages were hazardous, 
and Navigation full of Danger, was • reckoned a Coun¬ 
try very remote from the eaftern Provinces of Greece, 
fuch as Beotia it was to the Greeks the Extremity of 
the World, the Hefperia, the Country where the Sun 
fet, and which was the Seat of Hell and the infernal 
Rivers. Thefe Notions were apt enough to fignalize 
the Voyages of thatHeroe, and to make it be confider- 
ed as a very hazardous Enterprize (a). 

But let that be as it will, Hemtles having travelled 
from Epirus to Italy (b), there defeated certain Rob¬ 
bers, 

(a) Hecateus, cited by Arrian , de Rap. Alex, fays the fame 
Thing. See the PafTage in Grant-mentl's Greece, p. 441. 

(b) For Hercules s having travelled into Italy, we have feveral 
proofs in the 8th Chapter of Theodoras Rxckiuss Differ t. 
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bers, among others one Cocas, whofe Retreat was in 
the Aventine Mount, and who was even fo daring as 
to fteal his Oxen. Caca di(covered her Brother to Her¬ 
cules ^ who put him to death, as we learn from Titus 
Uvius (i) and Servius ( 2). Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
{3) thus relates rhis Adventure. Hercules having ar¬ 
rived with his Troops in Italy, while he was waiting 
for his Fleet to return to Greece , made feveral Con- 
quefts upon the People its antient Inhabitants, and fe¬ 
veral among them were glad to fubmit to his Authori¬ 
ty. The Heroe, farisfied with what he had atchieved, 
and reckoning that all was quiet, had encamped in 'a 
negligent Manner, with a Etefign to reft himlelf from 
his Labours, when Cacus , a petty Tyrant, who dwelt 
in Rocks inacceffible, iurprized him by Night, and 
carried off from him a Part of his Booty. Hercules 
purfued him, block’d him up in his ftrong Hold, and 
as he made a ftout Refiftance, he loft his Life. Her¬ 
cules's Soldiers, with the-Troops that had come to our 
HeroeY Affiftance under the Conduft of Evander , 
ihared Coats's Spoils. Hercules , continues the fame 
Author, after having purged Italy , dilbanded a Part 
of his Troops, and divided the conquered Lands a- 
mong his Allies and Soldiers, who fettled in the Coun¬ 
try, un%d with the Aborigines , and lived with them 
. in perfect Harmony. The Foundation whereof was 
this. 

Evander^ an Arcadian by Birth, had left Greece 
Lome Time before, and planted a Colony in that Part 
of Italy which was afterwards called the Latin Terri¬ 
tory. That Prince, who had introduced thither the 
Uie of Letters, which was then unknown there, had 
gained the AffeSion of the Aborigines , who without 
confidering him as their King, obeyed him as a Man 

of uncommon Wifdom. But nothing procured him 
more the Veneration of that People, than the Reputa¬ 
tion of his Mother Carmenta , whom the Greeks named 
Themis , and who was looked upon as a Divinity. Dur¬ 
ing her Life-time ftie was the Oracle of that whole 

Nation, 

(?) L. 1. (2) Upon the eighth of the Eneid. (3) L. 1. 
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Nation, and after Death had divine Honours paid to 
her. Evander , who had learned not long ago from 
Catmenta , that a Heroe, a Son of Jupiter, was one 

Day to arrive in the Country, and that his heroic At- 
chicvements would raife him to divine Honours, had 
no fooner heard the Name of him who had (lain Cams, 
than he was determined to be the firft who fhould do 
honour to him, even in his Life-time as a Divinity. 
Thus he erefted an Altar to him in hafte; and after hav¬ 
ing let him know his Mother’s Predictions, facrificed 
to him a young Bullock. After the Sacrifice, it was 
agreed to, at Hercules’ s Defire, and with the Confent 
of the whole Nation, that fuch a Solemnity fhould be 
perpetuated from Year to Year, according to the 
Grecian R ites, which he himfelf took Care to teach 
them, and for that EfreCt two of the moft noble Fa¬ 
milies of the Country were let apart, that of the Poti- 
tians , and that of the Pinarians. The former, accord¬ 
ing to the Roman Hiftorians, was afterwards entirely 
dell t oyed for having offered to perform that Ceremony 
upon public Slaves, while that of th cPinarians, faith¬ 
ful to their Engagements, was ftill fubfifting in the 
Time of Cicero, 

To proceed ; I know not for whatReafon fome Au¬ 
thors confider the Adventure of Cams as a Fable. For 
tho’ it were not even attefted by two antient ones, 
namely, Titus Livius and Hionyfius Ralicarndjfeus, and, 
what is ftill more deicifive, by a Feftival to perpetuate 
the Memorial of it •, and tho’ we fhould underftand 
it literally in the Manner as Virgil relates it in the 
eighth Book of his Eneid; yet, what is there in it 
of fo extraordinary a Nature to hinder us from be¬ 
lieving it to be a true Hiftory ? Might there not have 
been in Italy, in the Time that Hercules arrived thi¬ 
ther, one of thofe Robbers who were then fo common, 
who having found fome of Hercules’ s Oxen ftraying 
from the reft of the Flock, ftole and hid them in 
fome Cave ? Might not one of them have anfwered 
to the Lowings of the others, and thereby dete&ed 
the Theft ? And might not Hercules , who, as Diony- 

Jtus 
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ftus tells us, had good Troops with him, have attacked 
him, and delivered Italy from a petty Tyrant, who 
Wits guilty of great Abuies in the Country ? And as 
to what Virgil "tells us, that this Robber was the Son 
or Vulcan, and that in defending himfelf againft our 
.Heroe, he had vomited Torrents of Fire and Smoak, 
tbefe are only poetical Circumftances wherewith fuch 

fort of Adventures were ufually embellilhed. 

. We learn from fome of the Antients, that as our 
Heroe was defirous to perpetuate his Memory by more 
Ways than one, he married the Daughter of Evander, 
by whom he had Palms. He had alfo brought with 
him, lays Dionyfm of Hclkarmjfus, a Female Slave, 
■whom he gave in Marriage to Faunas , of whom was 
born Laimas. We are further told, that Hercules abo- 
jifned in Italy the cruel Cuftom of offering to the Gods 
-human Victims, fubftituting in their Stead only ani¬ 
mal Sacrifices, cr at moil Repreknrations of Men; 
ibr, to mention this by the Way, when they had not 
Ability to purchale the real Victims, they contented 
•themfclves with offering up fomething that reprefent- 

cd them. 


Being defigned to plant a Colony in A- 
■ f r ' ca l° r facilitating Commerce, which was 

■ J “ a ~ one of the Ends of his Voyage, he was 
hindered from it at firft by another Merchant who had 
fettled in Libya, and was already grown fo powerful 
that it was not poffibie to force him. Our Heroe art¬ 
fully drew him out to Sea, and having cut him off 
from all Communication with the Land whither he 
ufed to go for frefn Provifions and Recruits, he thus 
deflroyed him. Hence the Fable of Antheus, that fa¬ 
mous Giant, the Son of the Earth, who could not die, 
as we are told, till he was Rifled in the open Air, in re¬ 
gard that he recovered new Strength every Time he 
was laid in the Earth; becaufe in faff he was always 
furni&ed from the Land with a Supply of Troops. 
Time has preferred to us a fine Groupe of Marble 
which reprefents Hercules holding up Antheus in the 
Air, and ilranding him with all his Force. This An- 

tbeus 
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them built the City tingi (a), wliichis at this'Day A. 
fmall Town upon the Straits of Gibraltar. We are 
told that Sertorius cauled the Tomb of that Giant td 
be opened, and that his Bones were of an extraordina¬ 
ry Bignefs (b). 

While Hercules was in Africa, Bufiris, that noted 
Tyrant^ had fent Pirates to carry off the Nieces of 
Atlas Prince of Mauritania and Hefperia, the Daugh¬ 
ters of Hefperus his Brother, and therefore named the 
Hefperides. Our Heroe refcued them, gave Chace to 
the Pirates, and went and flew Bufiris himfelf, 'as has 

been faid elfewhere (1). Atlas, to reward Hercules for 
fo fignal a Piece of Service, - taught him Adrology; 
and as it was he difcovered the milky Way, which is 
an immenfe Cluder of Stars, hence arofe the ridicu¬ 
lous Fable, that Juno, by the Counfel of Minerva, 
having fuckled Hercules, whom fire found in a Field 
where his Mother had expoled him, he fucked her 
Breads with fo much Eagernefs, as to fpill a great 
Quantity of the Milk, whereby was formed that mil¬ 
ky Way. 

Further, the wholefome Counfel which Hercules 
imparted to Atlas, and the Support he afforded him 
in the Wars wherein he was engaged, efpecially in the 
Affair of Bufiris, gave Rife to another Fable, which 
imports, that he aided him in proping the Heavens 
for fome Time upon his Shoulders (c). Atlas, before 
he took Leave of Hercules, made him a Prelent of 
fome of the fined Sheep in the Country, and thefe are 
the famous golden Apples which that Prince is faid' to 
have kept by a Dragon in the Garden of the Hefperi¬ 
des, and the Fable is founded upon a mere Equivoca¬ 
tion ; for the Greek Word (2) fignifies either a Sheep 
or an Apple. There is in the King’s Cabinet a fine 
Medaillon, on which Hercules is reprefented gathering 
the golden Apples. The Serpent which twines about 



(a) It is railed at prefent 7 angler. 

\b) See what has been faid on this Subjeft, V r . 2. B. 1. 

(1) V. 2. B. 1. Art. of Atlas. 

(c) See the Fable of > Atlas in the Hiftory of Jupiter, 

(2) to MQMr. 
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the Tree that bore them, is bowing its Head, as if 
it had received a mortal Wound. That Monfter, the 
OSspring of Pyphon, had, we are told, a hundred 
Heads, and as many Voices; but upon the Medallion 
it has only one. The three Hefperides, Egle , Arethu- 
fa> and Hyperthufa , are near the Tree, and feem to be 
reproaching Hercules for his Theft. 

M. k Ckrc (i) remarks, that this Adventure hap^ 
pened near Tingi in Africa , where, according to Pli¬ 
ny (2), we are to place the Gardens of the Hefperides , 
fo called, not from Hejperus’s Daughter, but upon ac¬ 
count of their wefterly Situation; whence Spain got 
die lame Name (3). Palephatus explains this Fable 
ctherwife (4), and fays, there was a Milefian , an In¬ 
habitant of Caria, , named Hefperus , whole Daughters 
were called Hefperides, who kept Flocks of Sheep fo 
beautiful, that they might juftly be called golden 
Sheep. Thefe Hercules carried off, together with the 
Shepherd, whofe Name was Draco . But this Author 
is apt to forge Explanations of his own,- and to give 
Existence to Perfons who never were; however, Agro- 
das, an antient Author, quoted by the learned Scho- 
liaft on Apollonius BJoodius, has much the fame Senti¬ 
ments of this Fable with Palephatus, and takes thefe 
pretended golden Apples to have been Sheep of a iur- 
prizing Beauty, and which were therefore called gol¬ 
den Sheep, and their Keeper a Dragon , upon account 
of his Vigilance and Fiercenefs. The only Difference 
we find between thofe two Writers, is, that the firft 
takes the Scene of the Adventure to have been in Ca¬ 
ria, whereas die fecond makes it to have been in Li¬ 
bya ; which is more conform to the Opinion of the 
Antients. Be that as it will, I would rather adopt the 
Conjecture of Bochart (5), who fays, this Fable was 
intended to fet forth the Riches of Atlas, the PbeniciAn 
Word Malon , whence the Greeks, for.med Melon, jfigrij- 
fying either Riches or Apples (a). 

Hercules , 

(1) Upon Hefod, p. 41. (2) L. 5. C. 5. (3) Macrobius , Sat. 

L /. (4) De reb. incred. (5) Chan. 

(*) I 'he Reader will be pleafed to call to Mind what has been 

• ' ‘{aid 
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Hercules, during this Expedition, having penetrate 
ed as far as Cadiz, which was confidered as the Extre¬ 
mity of the World, whither the Sun went to fetin> 
the Ocean, erected two Pillars, to intimate it was there 
the Enterprifes of that Heroe ended, and that no Bo¬ 
dy ought to attempt to go farther. Bacchus, or ra¬ 
ther Oftris, had done the fame in the Indies. No- . 
thing is more famous in fabulous Hiftory than thefe 
Pillars of Hercules •, and yet learned Critics' reckon 
with Bocbart that they never Tubfifted, and that what 
gave Rife to the Fable, is the Situation of two Moun¬ 
tains named Calpe and Abyla, whereof the one is in 
Africa, and the other in Europe , upon the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which were confidered as a kind of Pillars, 
denoting that there was the Extremity of the World, 
and the Boundaries which Nature had planted, to inti- ' 
mate to Men that the Progrefs of their Conquefts 
and Ambition muft there flop fhort; and what con¬ 
firms the Conje&ure of that eminent Author, is, that 
Abyla, which is the Name of a Mountain, fignifies 
likewife a Pillar. 

Whatever be in that, ’tis certain there were magni¬ 
ficent Pillars in the famous Temple which the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Cadiz erefted in Honour of Hercules at fome 
Diftance from their City5 and as they were engraved 
in Phenician Charafters, it was afterwards believed, 
that Heroe himfelf had erected them. Thefe two Pil¬ 
lars were looked upon by the Antients as two Talis¬ 
mans that had Influence to flop the impetuous Force, 
of the Elements, leaft if they happened to blend with 
the Ocean, the Seat of dark Chaos, they fhould intro - 1 
duce univerfal Confufion and Diforder: Terr a £5? 0 - 
ceani vinculum funt ha columna, quas in domo Parcarum 
infcripfit Hercules, ne qua Elementis contentio accedat , 
me amicitiam disjungant, qua invicem junguntur (1). It 
was undoubtedly the antient Phenician Characters en¬ 
graved upon them, and which were not underftood, 

that 

faid on this Subjeft in the fecond Volume, Book firft, on Occafion 
of Atlas ; and if he defires a fuller Account, he may read the Abbe 
Majfteu'% Diflertation. Mem. de 1 ’Acad. des Bel. Let. T- %. p. 28. 

(1) Apollon. 
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thar gave' Rife to the Fable. ‘ This Temple was* very 
femous 5 its Situation in fo remote a Place, its Anti¬ 
quity, • the -incorruptible Timber whereof it was built* 
its Pillars.enriched with anrientInfcriptions and Hiero- 
glyphics, the Labours of Hercules , which were there 
reprefehted (a ); Geryoifs Trees, which, according to 
Pbilcftratus, knt forth Biood, the old Ceremonies that 
were praftifed ( b ) , all thefe made it very celebrated, 
and Cadiz thought itfelf fecure under the Protection 
of fo great -a Heroe. Accordingly, as Theron, , the 
King of Spain, was coming to rifle this Temple (Vj y 
a panic Terror difperfed his Ships, upon the 1 'udden Ap¬ 
pearance of Fire from fome Caufe unknown.• 

The Mythologifts tell us that the A- 

vefpiw /"'^Expedition was the laftof our He-, 

roe’s Exploits, and that huryjtheus being 
Ltisfied enjoined him nothing further. But it is to be 

obferved with Diodorus Siculus , that among the La¬ 
bours of this Heroe, fome had been commanded him 
by Euryftbeus , others to which he was prompted by 
his Valour alone. Thus he penetrated as far as the Ex¬ 
tremity of Scythia , where he is faid to have let at Li¬ 
berty Prometheus , whom Jupiter had there fall bound, 
and where an Eagle was continually preying upon his 
Liver, to punifh him for his Preemption, as has been 
already more fully faid in his Hiftory. 

The 

(a) As to which we may obferve, it was not till many Ages after 
the PhtKician.Hercules • who built this Temple, that the Greeks to¬ 
pe redded to it the Ceremonies, Faimings, lAc. which related to 
their Hercules. 

(b) Silius, 1 . 3. deferibes them in thefe Vcrfes: 

Fcmincos prohibent grejfus, ac limit e cur ant 
Setigeros arc erefues, 'aut difcolor ulli 
Ante aras cult us ; <velantur corpora lino, 

Difcrnai: /nos thura dare, atque e lege parentun 
■ Sacrificam la to asefiem dijlinguere clanjo. 

Pes audus, tonfezque comer, caftumque cubit :. 

InrefiinSa focis fervant alt aria fiammtf. 

Bed nulla e^gies, pmulacrarae nota Deer urn. 

(c) This Temple was at a considerable Dilhnce from Cadiz , on 
the Eaii of the Ifland, near the mainland. Coafuit Bochart , Can.. 

1 c. 54- 
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The River Achilous by its Inundations, 
laid jwafte the Plains of Calydon and in- JJfjgg 
troducing Confufion among the Land- 

d the Mtolians. and Acarnanidns to 
make War upon one another. This Prince, with the 
Affiftance of his Companions, fenced it with Moles* 
and made the Courfe of the River fo uniform,' that it 
gave’ no further Trouble to thofe People. Thofe who 
wrote this Event;*' related it in a quite fabulous Man¬ 
ner : Hercules , laid they; fought with the God of .that 
River, who had firft transformed ■ himfelf into a’Ser- 
pent, whereby was denoted its winding Courfe; and 
then into a Bull, which fets forth die fwelling and Ihi- 
petuoiity of the River, and the Defolation it made in 
the fields (a). They added, that Hercules had’van- 
quilhed him at laft, and had tore off one of his Horns; 
that i% he reduced into one fingle Channel the two 
Arms of the River ; that this Horn became a Cornu¬ 
copia, , becaufe it aftually introduced Plenty into che 
Country; tho* by the Cornucopia is often underftood 
that of Amalthea, who had nurfed Jupiter , which the 
Nymphs,. we are told, had given to Acbeloiis in exchange • 
for that which Hercules had torn from him (i). Oe- 
mils King of Calydon , to reward Hercules for this Ser¬ 
vice, gave him his Daughter Dejanira in Marriage, by 
whom he had a Son named Hilus. He continued three 

t 

Years at that .Prince’s Court, and then went into vo¬ 
luntary Banifliment fora Murder he had committed 
(2). If we compare now this Piece ot Hiftory with 
the pompous Defcription which Ovid gives of the 
Combat between that River and our Herqe, we fiiall. 
fee how far poetical Licence carries Fiction. 

I ought not to' omit here the Explanation of that 
Circumftance in the fame Poet, when he tells us, that 

Vol. IV. H the 

* 

(a) Rivers were often reprefented under the Figure of a Bull, 
to- denote the Defolation they made : Taurorum fpecie fimulacra 
ytiimuiiim, id eft , cum cormbus, quod feint atrocia ut Taun\ fays 
FeftuSy fzeizesy Elian . dew: upon Horace , L. 4. Od. 14., and 
others fav the fame; Strabo thinks it was from the Koife of the 


Water. 

(1) Apollon. 


(2} Diodor. 1 . 4, 
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the River Acbelous having been neglefted by the 
Nymphs in a Sacrifice which they offered to the other. 
Gods, he fwelled over his Banks fo high, as to bear 
them away into the Sea, where they were transformed 
into thofe Illands which we call the Efchinades. What 
gave Rife to this Fable, is, that the River Acbelous , 
by its frequent Overflowings, carried down into the 
$ei fuch a vaft Quantity of Sand and Mud, as to form 
thereof feveral Hands (1); to which we may add, 
that the Shipwreck of certain Shepherdeffes in lome of 
thole Inundations, gave a Handle to the Invention of 
this Fiddon. Thofe Hands lately formed, lays ano¬ 
ther Poet, gave Rife to a pretty lingular Adventure. 
Alcmeony we are told, the Son of Amphiaraus> being 
left to wander as a Vagabond for the Murder of his 
Mother, came to conlult the Oracle to know where he 
might find a Retreat •, and the Anfwer was, that he never 
would be releafed from the Perfecution of the Furies, 
till he had found a Place which was not enlightened 
by the Sun at the Time of his committing that foul 
Parricide. After having mufed a long Time upon the 
Senle of the Oracle, he thought the Efchinades Ides 
muff be intended, they being newly formed, and 
lar^e enough for him to refide in. Thither he went 

o o # 

and fettled, founded therein a fmall Kingdom, and 
communicated his Son’s Name to the neighbouring 
Coait (a). 

IbefiuSy for having attempted to 

carry off the Wife of Aidoneusy King 
of Epirus , for his Friend Pirithous , 
had been made the Prifoner of that Prince. HerculeSy 
as he palled thro 5 that Kingdom, delivered him from 
his Confinement; and this AidoneuSy for Reafons al¬ 
ready afligned, being conlidered as the King'of 
Hell (b) ; hence the Voyage of Hercules was taken 
for a Delcent into the Kingdom of the Dead 5 but 
two Things contributed to this Fable > the one, that 

he 

(1) Diod. L 

(a) Ft was called Acarnar.'a. t 

if) See 1 1 # Hiitory of Phis. 
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he brought from Epihis fome hiaftiff Dog which waS 
taken for Cerberus, as we have faid (a)\ the others 
that he (lew at that time a famous Serpent that had 
its Den in the Cave of Tenahis, which was reckoned 
the Mouth of Hell. As to which Palepbdtus is of 
Opinion (b), that it was a Maftiff which Hercules had 
taken from Gerydn *, and he was faid to have thred 
Heads, becaufe Hercules had taken him from the Towri 


of Tricajta. Molojus, fays he, that is Aidoneus , ftole 
him from Euryftheus, and hid him in the Cave of Stow* 
ems, whither Hercules, by Command of the King of 
Mycena, went in fearch of him; and this, according 
to that Author, is what gave Rife to that Prince’s fabu* 


lous Journey to Hell (c). Aidoneus was probably 
wounded by our Heroe', and as that Prince was obliged 
to go to Theffaly for a Cure, hence it was given outj 
that the God of Hell had been neceffitated to leave hist 


Kingdom and repair to Olympus to implore the Succour 
of Peon, who was a famous Phyfician in thejaly. 

’Tis not agreed, as we have feen, by whit Place 
Hercules went down to HelL The Hiftoiy of fhefeui 
feems to prove, that it was in Tbefprotid; or in Epirus j 
other Mythologifts fpeak of the Cave of Tendrils in 
Laconia, where the Defcent to Pluto’s Kingdom wasi. 
believed to be * Laftly, Xenophon, in his fmh Book of 
the Retreat of the ten thou (and, fpeaking of the Ar¬ 
rival of the Army in the Acherbntic Cherfonefus; adds^ 

that it was in that Country Hercules was faid to have 
defeended into Pluto’s Kingdom, and that there the 
Cave was ftill to be feen, which was more than 150? 
Paces deep. 

Probably Hercules reckoned this Delcent into Heli 
the molt hazardous of his Labours, fince he would not 


undertake it till he had firit got himfelf initiated intof 
the Eleufthian Myfteries. For that End he went to A- 
tbens ; but Eunwlms, of according to others, Mufeus 
the Son of Orpheus j who prefided therein, remonltrated 



(a) In the Syftera of Hell. 

0 ) Chap. 4.. de reb. incred. 

(r) Sse the Syftem of Hell, in the Article of Ctrleriis.. 
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to him, that no Stranger could be admitted into thq 

Myfteries of Ceres. However, being unwilling to re-, 
fuib the Heroe that Sadsfadion, others were inftituted 
upon his Account. Thefe are what were called the 

lefler Eleufmian Myfteries, into which Strangers were 

from that time admitted. 

Pelias (a) having been put to Death by his own 
Daughters, Acafius his Son refolved to purfue his Sifters 
as far as the Court of King Admetas his Coufin, whi¬ 
ther Alceftes had retired (b)\ and becaufe that Prince, 
who was enamoured of her would not deliver her up,- 
Acafius ravaged the whole Country. Admeius having 
been taken in a Sally, the generous Alceftes came and 
made a voluntary Offer of herfelf to the Conqueror, 
if he would deliver her Lover from Death, with 
which he was threatned : Acafius accepted of her, and 
ditmiffed Admetas, Alcides arrived at that Time at 
the Court of Tbejfaly , and having found that Prince in 
the utmoft Diftrels for the Lofs of his Miftrefs, whom 
he believed upon the Point of being offered up tq the 
Manes of her Father, was intreated by him to go in 
Purfuit of his Enemy. Alcides defeated Acafius , deliver*? 
ed Alceftes , and gave her back to Admetus y who mar-? 
ried her. Thofe who wrote the Hiftory of this Event, 
clothed it in a fabulous Drefs, and heightened it by 
laying that Alceftes had died to fave her Lover; ad¬ 
ding, that Hercules had encountered Death, and having 
gained the Victor) 7 , had bound him in. Adamantine 
Chains, till he promifed at laft to reftore Alceftes to 
the Light of Life, whereof he had fo unjuftly bereaved 
her. This, as we fee, is an Allegory fuch as may well 
enough bejuftined , fince to deliver a Perfon ready to 
die, is to pluck him out of the Hands of DeathThus 
we fpeak every Day without Fiction. But what ren¬ 
dered this Fable more probable is, when that Heroe de« 
livered her, Ihe had already paffed the River Acheron 
in her Return to her Kingdom. Perhaps thofe who 

made 


{a) Palepbafui de reb. inered. Ch. 17. Diod. 1 . 4. 

[h) She nevertfcelefs was innocent, if we may credit Diodz- 
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made an Epithalamium upon the Marriage of that Prin- . 
cefs, fung fome'thing like thofe Verfes of M. Quimtilt •; 

Atciie eft vatiqueur du trepas , 

L’Enfer ne lui refefte pas , &c. 

Alcides Death has overcome. 

And o’er the Pow’rs of Hell prevail’d. 

The Intervention of Apollo was foifted into this Fable,- 
becaufe that God, as has been fet forth in his Hiftory, 
had been-obliged to keep Admetus’ s Flocks. 

The Amazons were in high Reputati- * 
on in the Tin* oi Alcides, and their rf 

Conquefts over their Neighbours render¬ 
ed them formidable. Euyftheus ordered that Prince to 
go and carry off the Girdle of Hippolita , that is, make 
War upon them and plunder their Treafures. Hercu¬ 
les embarked upon the Ettxine Sea, arrived' upon the 
Banks of the Thermodon •, and having attacked thofe 
Heroines, routed them, flew a Part of them, and put 
the reft to flight, took Hippolita or Antiop'e Prifoner* 
whom he gave to Thefeus, and Menalippe their Queen 
Tanfomed herfelf, by giving the famous Girdle* that is, 
by paying her Fine. 

Some perhaps will be curious to know who thofe A- 
wazons were. It was a Republic of Women, who ad¬ 
mitted no Men among them, contenting themfelves 
with making them a Vifit once^a Year. If after this 
Interview they happened to be delivered of a Son, 
they expofed him, or fent him to the Scythians their 
Hulbands *, if it happened to be a Daughter, they took 
great Care of her Education, and burnt off her right 
Breaft, that flie might the more eafily draw the Bow; 
hence they^got the Name of Amazons *Af iuo%, without 
a Breaft . In this all the Antients are agreed *, and yet 
all the Amazons we fee reprefented on antieiit Monu¬ 
ments- have both Breafts. 1 • 

* Some Authors, among whom is Strabo, are of Opi¬ 
nion,. that there never were Amazons \ that all the Ac¬ 
counts given of them are mere Fables; and M Je Clerc 
adds, that what had given Rife to them is, that in 

H 3 Cap- 


r 
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Ceppadocia the Women went with their Hufbands to 
War, as they had formerly been at the Conqueft of the 
Indies with Bacchus or Ofiris j that the Names given 
them, as Anticpe y Penthefilea y and the reft, are Greeky 
and not Scythian \ and that the beft Hiftorians of A- 
IcxandePs Life lay nothing of them. But confidering 
the Manner in which all the Antients, I mean Herodo- 
iotusy J)iodorus Siculus , Velleius Pater cuius y Mela , 
paufaniasy < Trogus y and leveral others, fpeak of the 
AmazonSy we cannot queftion the Truth of what 
they fay on this Head: They make them to have 

reigned in Scythia y upon the Banks of the IbermodoHy 

and date the Commencement of their Empire from 
the Defeat of their Hulbands, who having been dri¬ 
ven out pf Scythia by an Infurreftion, feized upon Cap¬ 
padocia. We are further told, that one of their Queens, 
named Pentbefilea y came to the Affiftance of Priam ,, 
and was (lain by Achilles (a). 

Herodotus tells us how the Greeks vanquilhed the 
JbnazonSy and in what Manner they laved themfelves; 
$s the Scythians came to know them after they had de¬ 
feated them, and endeavoured to reduce them, by fend¬ 
ing to them the handfomeft Men pf their Army. 
Plutarch fpeaks of their Irruption into Attica (t), and 
of the Viftory which Ibefeus gained over them. 
Quintus Curtins informs us, that one of their Queens 
pame to fee Alexander and paffed thirteen Months 
with him. After thefe Teftimonies, and feveral others 
which I cannot remember at prefent, it is hardly to be 
doubted that there were Amazons formerly. . But with¬ 
out going to feek for them in fo remote Ages, we are 
told (b) that there are of them at this Day in one of 
tlje Marian Iflands. We are further told, that the 
tyfen of the neighbouring Hands vifit them, and car¬ 
ry away with them the male Children, leaving only 
the Females; not to infift here on tljat vaft Country of 

the 

r 

(a) Disdonss fpeaks of Amazons who figaalized themfelves in 

lihy*. ' ' ' .- • 

* {i) In Thef. 

[b\ F.. Qobian , in his fixth Collection of edifying Letters*. 
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the Amazons, which was difcovered fome Ages ago in 
the Continent of South America. 

As the Conqueft of the Argonauts hap¬ 
pened in the Time of our Heroe, he He makes a De. 

could not choofe but be of the Party; u / a f es 
however, fome Authors are of Opinion, 
as has been faid, that he did not go fo far as Col 
chos, but made a Defcent upon Troas, to go in fearch 
of the young Iiylas, who had loft himfelf in going to 
draw Water (a). That young Prince, we are told, 
the Son of Theodomantus, King of Myfia, having been 
fent with his Companions into Phrygia in fearch of Wa T 
ter, was devoured by fome wild Beaft, or drowned in 
feme Rivulet. Hercules, who had a great Love to him, 
went in quell of him, and made the Shores refound 
with the Name of his Favourite. 

His adjungit Hylam nauU quo fonte reliftum 

Clamajfenl, ut littus Hyla, Hyla omne fonavit (x). 

However probable this Explanation is, M. le Clerc re¬ 
jects it, and thinks the Word Hyla imports Wood ; 

and that what gave Rife to the Fable, is, that Hercules 
actually landed with Telamon and his other Companions 
from the Ship of the Argonauts ; and having cut down 
Timber on Mount Ida, employed it in building a Ship 
for their Expedition to Troy. The Sound of the Tim¬ 
ber in falling, and the Echoe wherewith it was anfwer- 
ed from the Foreft, gave Rife to the Fable we have 
been explaining. Be that as it will, *tis certain that 
the City Troy having been th.en very much damaged 
by the Inundations of the Sea, Neptune , by whom its 
Walls were built, was given out to be the Author of 
of that Calamity, to punifh the perfidious Laomedmi. 
The Oracle being confulted, informed them, that 
there was no Way to appeafe the God of the Sea, but 
by expofing to a Monfter a Virgin of the Blood Royal; 
and the Lot having fallen upon Heftone , that Prince’s 
Daughter, Hercules offered to fet her at Liberty, for a 

FI 4 Set 

(«) See what is faid of him ir, the Lift of the Jrgtnimt!s y 

(i) Virgil. Ed. 6. 
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Set of Horfes which Laomedon promifed him, and he 
was happy enough to liicceed in his Enterprize; but 
the King having broke his Promife to him, he facked 
the Town, carried off Hejione , whom he gave in Mar-, 
riage to Telamon , flew Laomedon , and gave his Crown 
to Podarces his Son, at the Requeft of the Princefs who 
ranfomed him; for which Reafon he got the Name of 
Priam. This Monfter, in fliort, which defolated.the 
City Troy\ was the Sea, which, for want of Moles, 

overflowed the Country, and had brought a Contagi¬ 
on into the very City. The King was obliged to pro-, 
mile his Daughter to him who fliould flop the Inunda¬ 
tion : This Hercules undertook and accomplifhed, and 
hence had the Fable taken its Rife. But, to mention 
it here by the Way, the Condition of this Cpntraft is 
to be underftood of fome of the bed: Galleys of the 
Phrygian Prince, which our Heroe had demanded as a 
Reward for his Services; and this Conjecture is proved, 
not .only becaufe 5 tis unlikely he would be contented 
with fix Horfes for having faved Troy, but alfo becaufe 

the Poets tell us, that thefe Horfes of Laomedon were 

-» - - • • 

fo light that they walked upon the Water; which can 
only be meant of a Ship under fail, or of a Galley. 
All are agreed in this Expedition of Hercules to Troy j 
ba t Diodorus thinks (i) this Hero performed it with 
the other Argonauts z He adds, that they left Hejione 
in the Hands of Laomedon , until they Jhould return ; 
that Hercules and Telamon having gone to claim her, 
that Prince had ordered the Gates to be fiiut again ft 
them, which drew upon him the Punifhment we .haye 

deferibed. 

5 Tis eafy to comprehend what Lycophron means (2), 
when he tells us, that the Monfter we have been fpeak- 
ing of, devoured Hercules , who continued three Days 
in its Body, and came out of it all bruifed. 5 Tis ob¬ 
vious that this is a bad Imitation of the Story of Jo - 
vas \ cr rather, this Fable has no other Foundation, 
but that Hercules employed three Days in railing Moles, 
and that he was faid to have thrown himfelt into the 

Belly 


(i) L. 1. (2) In his Call 
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Belly of. that Monfter, becaufe he and his Companions 

wentinto the. Water there to plant the Piles..; or,' if 
we have a mind to embrace Palephatus 's Opinion, who 
will have it,- that Hcfione was carried o/F by a Pirate, 
we may fuppofe that Hercules , to refcue her, threw- 
liimfelf into his Ship, which was perhaps called the 
Whale , and that he was wounded there. 


/ « M * * - ^ ' 4 • » » 

We muft not forget that the Trojans, to fecure Her- 
cules from the Fury of the Mon fter, made an Intrench- 
ment for him to retire into, when it came out of the 
Sea in purfuit of him; a .Work which the Poet attri¬ 
butes to Minerva the Goddefs of Arts, and which was 
{till fubfifting in the Time of the fecond Siege of that 
City. .There it was that Jttno andiVep/HHeplanted 
themfelves to be Spectators of the Combat between 
HeP.-or, and. Achilles after his Reconciliation. Having 
finijhed thefe. Words, . ’tis .Neptune's Speech to Juno (i), 
he marches, up firjl towards the Place called Hercules’.; 
Entrenchment , which Pallas and the Trojans formerly 
made for. that Heroe, to Jhelter himfelf there from the 
Whale, when that devouring Monjler quitted the Shore in 
purfuit of him, and threatened to fall upon him. This 
Entrenchment, or Fort, had been raifed by the. Trojans 
to fecure themfelves from the Incurfions of that Pirate, 

k 1 * * V * * * * 9 

nad. Hercules made advantageous Ufe of it. 

I fay nothing here of feveral other Exploits, where¬ 
with the Hiftory of our Heroe is filled up ; Cities ta¬ 
ken Tyrants chadded.;, Monfters fubdued,; Princes 

re-eftabliftied in their Dominions; new Cities built in 

' * ' • • 

feveral Places; the Courfe of Rivers either'diverted, 
or reduced within their Channels; new Ways made in 
Places'inacceffible; Colonies tranfported into different 
Countries, were, according to Dionyjius of Halicarmf- 
fus (2), the moft common Aftions of his Life: But! 
cannot pafs over in Silence what befei him at the Siege 
of Meffene, where he cut off all the Sons of $leleus 9 
none of all the twelve haying efcaped v but Neftor , who 
was then abfent.- The Adventure of the laflt who was 

i < - 11. * * « • i* * - • • 

Heft- 

id 


flain is Angular; he was named Peridymenes. 


(i) Iliad 20. (z) L.H 


♦ 4 
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§d (i), Apollonius (2), and after them Ovid'(3), tell 
us, that young Prince had received from Neptune the 
Power of transforming himfelf into feveral Shapes, 
We are told, that in order to avoid the Blows of the 
redoubted Hercules, he changed himfelf into an Ant, 
a Fly, a Bee, a Serpent ; and yet all availed him* no* 
thing: He thought at length to have efcaped the 
Hands of his Enemy, by attaining the Figure of an 
Eagk: But Hercules , according to the Latin Authors, 
wounded him to Death with an Arrow, or, according 
to the Greek Authors, with a Blow of his Club (4); 
a Fable whereby we learn the various Turns of Ad- 
drefs which the Son of Neleus put in Practice tq ward 
off impending Death, from which Flight could not 
fave him. 

Hercules, as we read in Elian, facked the City Me/- 
fenc , to be revenged of Neleus and his Family for hav* 
ing refilled to expiate him ‘from a Murder he had com-* 
mitred; and the fame Author adds, that he fpared 
the young Nejlor , and gave him the Kingdom of his 
Father, becaufe he was not in the Plot with his other 
Brothers; which he reckons a high Mark of Genero- 
fity and Gratitude, without confidering that this Angle 
Act of Juftice can never attone for the unparalleled 
Cruelty of this Heroe, who facrifices a Prince and 
eleven of his Sons to the Refufal of an Expiation, 
whereof, in all Probability, he was not deemed worthy, 

His Encounter at Sparta with Hippocoon and his 
Sons, whom he flew to revenge the Death of Oeonus 
the Son of Lycimnitis , his Mother’s Brother, is alfo 
much celebrated by Paujanias (5). Oeonus having gone 
to Sparta, and pafiing by Hippocoon 9 ^ Houfe, as his 
Dog was offering to bite him, he threw a Stone at it; 
upon which his Sons run upland knocked him in the 
Head with Cudgels. Hercules fell furioufly upon 
them; but having received a Wound in the Scuffle, 
he was forced to retire. Some time after he returned 
with AfMafice, mafiacred Hippocoon and his Sons* 

and 

(1) IaScaro. (2) In Argon. (5) Met, 1 . 11. (4) LylioGi- 
raldi. {5} In Lacoa, 
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and finding Juno not averfe to his Vengeance, he built 
a Temple, and lacrificed to her a She-goat •, whence 
came the Sirname of Juno Egopbaga , or the Goat-eaU 
er, a Name given her by the Lacedemonians. 

His wreftling Match with Eryx, whom he van- 
quilhed in Sicily, whither he had made Geryon's Oxen 
fwim over by the Straits of Scylla, is no lefs noted. 
The Conditions were, That if Hercules was thrown 
jlown, Eryx fliould have his Oxen *, and if Hercules 
got the better of the other, he fliould be Mailer of 
the Country. The Athenians fent afterwards Dorycits 
to take Poffeffion of the Canton of Sicily named Erycia 
from Eryx ; but the Egeftheans aflaflinated him. 

Laftly, Hercules having taken many Cities, and 
executed the Labours which Eryftheus had enjoined 
him, fell in love with lole the Daughter of Eurytus, 
and this Prince having denied her to him, he fubdued 
Oechalia, carried off the Princefs, and flew the King. 
Upon his Return from this Expedition, he fent Ly- 
chas for his ceremonial Robes, for which he had Oc- 
cafion in a Sacrifice he was going to perform. Dejani- 
?vz, jealous of the Love he bore to lole , fent him ei¬ 
ther a Philter which killed him, or a Tunic befmeared 

I # 

with a Kind of Bitumen which grew near Babylon, 
and which was no fooner heated than it clung to the 
Skin; or, if we will not depart from the Antients, 
and efpecially from Diodorus , a Tunic dipp’d in the 
Blood of Nejfus , whom he had (lain with an Arrow, 
when that Centaur , after conveying his Wife Dejanira 
upon Horfeback over the River Evenus at Hercules’s 
Return from Calydon (a), offered Violence to that 
Princefs: And as Hercules's Arrows were poifoned, as 

has 

{a) He was going to Trading to get himfelf expiated from the 
Murder of Eunomus, the Kinfman of his Father-in-law Oeneus , 
whom he had flain at a Feaft, which obliged him to fubmit to vo¬ 
luntary Banifhment from Calydon , as we learn from Apolhioriis and 
Diodorus. In his Way from Calydon to Tracking he had to croft 
the River Evenus , which runs not thro’ the Town, as fome Au¬ 
thors will have it; for then he would have crofTed it there either 
by a Bridge or in a Boat, without having Occafion for the Ceti* 
faur Nejfus. 
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has been faid, the Blood that iffued from his Wound 
was fo too, and he made Dsjanira believe that this 
Tunic would have Effect to prevent her Hu (band 
from loving other Women. Whatever be in this, 
Hercules having put on the Veftment,fell into a delpe- 
rate Di(temper, flew Lycbas (a)> went to \Trachine , 
whither he had retired after his Exile from Calydon % 
obliged Dejanira to hang herfelf; and having confut¬ 
ed the Oracle about his Diftemper, had no other Re- 
fponfe, but that he was to go with his Friends 
to Mount Oeta, and there ereft a funeral Pile. 
He took the Meaning of the Oracle, and -pre¬ 
pared- himfelf for putting it in Execution. Phi- 
%8eies lighted the Funeral Pile when our Heroe 

was burnt. Thus died the valiant- Abides, about thir- 
• * 

ty Years before the trojan War, as I have proved in 
fettling the Date of the Argonautic■ Expedition. He 
was only of the Age of fifty two Years (b). Some are 
of Opinion, that he died at the Court of Ceyx, and 
that they went and burnt his Body upon Mount Oeta, 
after the Failiion of the Country. Dejanira did not 
long furvive him: She died at trachine, and was 
interred at the Foot of Mount Oeta, near the Town 
which was afterwards called Hercules , where, accord- 
ing to Panfanias (i), (he had a Tomb; 

All Antiquity is well enough agreed as to the Man¬ 
ner of Hercules's Death ; but as this Event gave Rife 
to a fine Tragedy cf Sophocles , intitled the Pracbinians , 
arid to two others of Seneca under the Titles of Hercules 
Furens, and Hercules Oeteus , we (liall infill a little upon it. 
Ovid makes this Heroe receive Dejaniroh fatal Prefent 
upon Mount Oeta , and'to have died there without 
leaving the Place ; but Sophocles makes him go to 

mebize? and arrive there at the Time of Dejantra's 
having ftab’d herfelf j and there preyed upon by the 
fecret Poifon which confumes him, he pours forth a- 

gainft 

(**) who was thrown into the Sea ; whence the Story of his be¬ 
ing transformed into a Rock, which bore his Name from that 
Time. Ovid Met /. n. 

(£) Eufilui and Ijidsrus, in Chronic , after Manet bo, 

(?) In Corinth. 
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gain'd: her thofe doleful Complaints, -mixed with-Im¬ 
precations, which Ovid renders to very good Piirpofe, 
and. Seneca, in his ufual Way, with 1 great Emphafis, 
and a fmall Share of good Senfe. Ovid - embeililhes 

his Speech with this fine Sentiment: 

. DcfeJJa julendo ejt 

Sava Jovis conjux , ego futit indefejfus agendo. 


<Thc Cruel Confort of Jove is tired out with multiplying 

her rigid Orders, while I. am indefatigable in the Execu¬ 
tion. Cicero, or according toothers, Attilius , judged 
this Lamentation not unworthy their Pens, and have 
tranflated it into Latin. The Reader, I prefume, 
will not be difpleafed to find it here, were it but to 

give him fome Relief from the Barrennefs of thefe 

o _ 

Difcufilons (i). “ O unparalleled Enterprize of Wo- 
“ man ! Dejanira , muft I then be thy Viftim ! *Tis 
“ not by the implacable Juno 9 nor the barbarous Eu- 
•• ryftheus I fall, but by the Hands of my ownSpoufe. 

“ ’Tisihe has caught me in this fatal Robe, as in a 
“ Net wrought by the Hands of the Furies; oh! de- 
w tefted Garment! oh horrid Poifon! it feizeson my 
“ Body *, it preys upon my Vitals; it penetrates into 
“ my Veins: My tainted Blood boils and confumes 
“ away: My Body burnt up by a hidden Flame, is 
“ wafted to a Shadow. O ye Gods, ye Gods! am 
“ I then doomed to expire by the Hands of a . Wo- 
“ man, who has attempted and carried into.Execu- 
“ tion what neither armed Giants, nor monftrous 
“ Centaurs , nor the Power- of Greece , nor : all the 
“ World befides whom I delivered from a hundred 

• f f 

“ Monfters, were able to accomplifh ! O my Son, 
<c if thou deferveft that tender Name, negled not the 


“ Duty thou oweft to a wretched Father. Let not 
“ fond Companion to a Mother prevail over the juft 
“ Revenge I claim upon thy. Father’s Murderer. Fly 
“ quick, drag that Fury hither,’ deliver her oyer to 
me, and be yourfelf the Speftator of her. Punilh- 
\ 6 ment. I fhall how prove whether of us you pra- 
i . 


(i) Apollod. 1 . z. 


* 


- i 
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“ fer, her or me. Quick, fly apace I fay, have Cou- 
“ rage to obey me, take Pity on a Father the moft 
«* diftreft of Mortals. See thy wretched Parent dif- 
“ folved in Tears; me, whom none ever heard utter 
“ a Groan midfl; all the Horrors of adverfe Fortune! 
** Ah, I blulb at my own Weaknefs. Draw near, 
« my Son, witnefs the Extremity of my Sufferings, 
« Here are my Entrails. See this Body cruelly rack’d 
“ and tortured. Ah, what Convulfions! what 
“ Flames ! what Pangs and Tortures Hill renewed l 
“ Almighty Jcrje, hurl me down to Plell; launch 
« thy Thunder and crufh me to Pieces. My Wounds 
« bleed afrefh -, I am quite confumed ; what Agony! 
“ My Arms, my Arms, whofe Strength was once 
« my boafted Glory, what are ye now become ? Are 
“ thefe rite Hands that fqueezed to Death tlte Lion 
«* of Ncmea ? Yes, this is the Arm that cut off the 
« Hydra’s growing Heads; this the Arm that van- 
“ quiihed the Centaurs ; this the Arm whofe Blow3 
« laid the Boar of Erymntkus gafping on the Ground, 
« that dragg’d Cerberus from Hell, that tore in 
« Pieces the Dragon, the Keeper of the golden Fruit; 
“ this the Arm fignalized by numberlefs Exploits, 
“ and never difarmed by Mortal. Do you know it? 
“ To what fad Plight do you fee it now reduced { 
“ bruifed, fhattered, emaciated, it languifhes, it is 
not to be known. I, the Son of Jupiter and Alc- 
“ mena, but what are thefe Names to me! even I 
“ am become the Victim of a perfidious Woman. 
“ But thus low as I am reduced, I hope for Vengeance 
“ on her guilty Head. Hear me, thou Reproach of 
“ thy Sex; publifh this Truth to the World, Herat- 

“ iff, dead as he appears, fhall ever live to be the 
“ Scourge of the Impious.” We muft add, i ma. Sopho¬ 
cles fays not that Neffus gave Bejanira the bloody 
Shirt, as it is in Ovid, but fome of his own Blood 
poifoned by Hercules’ s Arrows, enjoining her to keep 
it in a fecure Place; and that it was not till fucll 
-Time as Bejanira was apprized of the Falfhood of hef 
Jdufband, that flie belmeared a Shirt with it, and 

fen $ 
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fcnt it to him. A precipitant Jealoufy hindered her 
from giving Heed to all the Precautions of the Cen¬ 
taur ■, and having recollected, after the Departure of 
Lycos, that the Lock of Wool which Ihe had employ¬ 
ed in befmearing the Shirt, when brought out to Day¬ 
light, had taken Fire, Ihe began to fufpeft that the 
Blood was rather a Poifon than a Philter to regain her 
Hufband’s Heart, of whofe cruel Agonies Ihe was at 
the fame Time informed ; and upon this. Ihe ftab’d 
herfelf to the Heart upon her Nuptial Bed. 

2 dly, According to Ovid, and others of the An- 
tients, it was PhiloEletes lighted the funeral Pile 
wherein Hercules was confumed ; whereas in Sopho¬ 
cles, it is Hilus the Son of that Heroe, after he had 
been bound to it by Oath, upon Afiurance given him 
that it was the Will of the Gods, and that he could 
pot offend them in obeying his Father. 

3 dly, ’Tis eafy to fee that Seneca in his two Trage¬ 
dies, abandons that noble Simplicity of Sophocles to 
follow that bloated Enthufiafm, into which a falfc 
Genius fometimes rifes. But at the fame Time it is 
to be obferved, that after having in the one repre- 
fented Hercules ftrangely delirious, he makes him die 
in the other, in a foft and tender Manner, after he 
had addreffed his Father Jupiter in a moft moving 
Prayer, which he had filled with the fineft Senti¬ 
ments. 

But to proceed. Hercules had a numerous Progeny, 
both by his Wives Megara, Dejanira, Iole, Omphalt 
the Queen of Lydia, at whofe Court he is faid to have 
imployed his Time in Spinning, becaufe he there led 
a very effeminate and voluptuous Life; and alfo by 
his Miftrelfes, of whom he had a great many: And as 
feveral People valued themfelves afterwards on being 
defcended from him, ’tis proper to mention Ibme of 
the moft noted of his Sons. By Omphale the Queen 
of Lydia, he had Ageftlaus (a), of whom Croefus came ; 
by Epicafte the Daughter of Egeus, LheJJala by Par - 

thenopt 

(a) According ..to; Palcphatsi, he was named Lamt don, or act 
tording to others .Lamm , 
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tienope the Daughter of Slymphalus , Everes ; by Auge 
theDaughter of Aleus , Telepkiis ; by Aftibche the 
Daughter of Philantus , c flepoleimis ; by Aftidarriia the‘ 
Daughter of Amintor , Etejipus *, by Orchone the Daugh¬ 
ter of PeletiSj Pafoemon ; by Megara Daughter of Cm?#, 
Tberimacbtis *, Deicoon ., Crecntiade r, and Belon g by Be- 
janira the Daughter oi Oenetis^ Hilus who afterwards 
married Me. , Etejipas^ and Glicizonus \ not to infift on 
fifty Sons, whom he is faid to have had by the fifty 
Daughters of 'Tbeftius ; which appears a Fable, as well 
as what is faid of the Children he had by Hebe after 
his Apotheofis. I am of Opinion too, that feveral 
afterwiards laid claim without any Foundation, to be 
defended from this Heroe (a). For the Ancients 
name fo many o t them, that *tis impoffible to give 
them all a Place here. 

Such is the Hiftory of Hercules , made up, as we 
have feen, of feveral ftrange Adventures. That one 
Man fhould have been able to accomplifii fo many 
Voyages, and to execute fo many Enterprises, is not 
eafy to be conceived. We are however to obferve 
that he was always accompanied with a Number of 
Perfons, leading about with him Euryfiheus’s Troops, 
as Biodorus and the other Ancients remark 5 and what¬ 


ever was done by his Orders, has been placed to his 
Account. I am even perfuaded, that his Voyages to 
Africa and Spain, with all the Adventures there, muft 
relate to the Phenician or Egyptian Hercules , who lived 
about the Time of Jofima, long before the Grecian 
Heroe (b)% as alfo rhofe famous Pillars which he 
erefted near Cadiz (c). We are to think, thefame' 

Way 

(/?) See for the Children of Hercules , Lylio Giraldi. 

{o) Accordingly the Ceremonies imployed in his VVorlhip at Tar- 
tejusj were Phenician : Phamicio ritu coliiur; Tbebanus ipfis non eft. 
Dcus, fed Tyiorum. Appian. in Iber. 

Diodorus and Mela fay the fame. 

* # 

(c) Bocbart , Chan. 1 . i. c. 9. is of Opinion, that" a mere Equi^ 
vocation made the Mountains of Alfa and Calpe to be taken in 
After times for two Pillars, the one cf thofe Mountains being in 
Africa , and the ether in Spans upon the Straits of Gibraltar. If fo 
the Inscription we have mentioned, muft have been upon the Pillars 
of Hercules's Temple at Cadiz , which according- to -Phileft rains were 
cf Gold, and according to Strabo of Bronze. 
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Way of his Travels tp the Gauls and Germany, where 
probably this Heroe never was. It was alfo the Phe- 
nician Hercules found put the Art of ftaining Purple, 
his Dog having by chance ate of an Herb which made 

his Mouth all red. 

M. Loerquer attributes this Invention to JoJhua and 
his Companion Caleb , in his Journey to Paleftine. , be- 
caufe in the Phenician Language Caleb fignifies a Dog: 
Accordingly Vojftus takes Hercules to be the fame with 
Joflm. We are likewife to detach from Hercules's 
Hiftory feveral other Actions, fuch as his Fight with 
the Giants, which refers to the Egyptian Hercules , that 
great General of Bacchus’s, or Oftris's, Army; a Fight 
which happened, no doubt, many Ages before the 
Birth of Alcmem’s Son. We are to judge much the 
fame Way of the Adventure of Prometheus , and in 
general of all thofe whereof Greece was not the Theatre. 

In fine, we are to obferve that whatever great Ex¬ 
ploits were atchieved in that heroic Age were attri¬ 
buted to Hercules , that is, to Force and Valour; thus 
the Separation of Calpe from Abyla ■, the Overthrow 
of the Giants near Arles •, the Paffage over the Alps , 
at that Time impracticable : All thefe great Events, 
were put down to his Account. Probably they would 
fay of him who got over thefe Adventures he is a 
Hercules , as we fay now, fuch a one is a Smpfon , a 
Cajar-, thus ’tis very difficult to diftinguifh well what 
belongs to each of thofe, to whom the Ancients give 
the Name of Hercules ; every Nation formed to itielf 
a Hercules of the molt famous of its Heroes, as has 
been faid at the Beginning of this Hiftory, and thefe 
in aftertimes came to be confounded. , But it will be 
faid, how are we to underftand the Poets, when they 
tell us, that when Hercules offered to engage in the 
Olympic Games, and no body durft enter the Lifts 
with him, Jupiter himfelf combated with him under 
the Difguife of a Wreftler; and when after a long 
Struggle, the Advantage was equal on eitherSicle, that 
God difeovered himfel', and congratulated his Son on 
his Strength and Valour ? 

Vol.-IV, I 


Our 
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OurMythologifts will anfwer, that the Poets in this 
Fable art alluding to the myfterious Wreftling of Ja¬ 
cob with the Angel of the Lord, who difcovered him- 
felf in the Morning, after having wreftled with him 
all the Night, and gave him the Name of Ifrael y 
which imports Strong ; and to be fure the Refem- 
blance between them is confiderable: Befides, the 
Greeb omitted nothing they could find in foreign 
Hiftories, to embellifh thofe of their own Heroes, 
What makes their Conjecture ftill more probable, is, 
that this Fable is delivered by Lycophron (i), who lived 
in the Time of Ptolomy Philadelphia., and who might 
have read the Book of Genefis in the Septmgint Tran- 
fktion, which was compofed under that Prince’s Reign. 
The fame Way are we to judge, continue thofe Au¬ 
thors, of thofe Stones which Jupiter made to rain 
upon the Giants who fought againft Hercules , fince 
that bears a great Refemblance to a parallel Story, 

written in the Book of JoJhua (2). Pomponius Mela 
(3) thus defcribes that Event upon Occafion of La - 
erase, near Arles , a Plain covered with Scones, and 
which he calls, Lapidum campum {a). As Hercules 
was fighting with Albion and Belgion, the Sons of Nep¬ 
tune, and bad emptied his Quiver upon them , he ad - 
drejfed himfelf to Jupiter, who Jlruck them down with 
a Shower of Stones: And indeed there is fuch a vafi 
Quantity of Stones in that Place , that one would be apt 
to believe that a Shower of them had fallen. 

But that the Reader may not be under theNeceflity 
of believing that the Poets had borrowed their No¬ 
tions from what they had read in the facred Books, of 
which few of them had any Knowledge, I reckon 
the firfl Fable may be explained, by faying that fome 
Prieft of Jupiter fought againft Hercules with equal 
Advantage ; and to heighten the Valour which that 
Heroe dijplayed in the Olympic Games, they added, 

that 


(i) la his Cajfandra. (2 ) Ch. 10. (3) L. 2- C. 5. 

(< 2 ) Herculem contra dlbior.em Id Belgion a Neptuni liberos dimi - 
eaniem. cunt tela defecijfent , ah invocato Jove, adjutant imbre lapi - 
dots ferunt: credas phrj/e, adeo multipajjim id late jacent. 
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that his Antagonift was that God himfelf. As to the 

fecond, I fuppofe what gave rife to it, is, that in the 
Place where the Poets make this Combat to have 
been fought, there is fuch a vaft Quantity of Stones * 
that it looks as if they had fallen from the Clouds* 
the Places about not being fo full of them. This 
Plain, to mention it by the by, fed excellent Sheep, 
which turn over with their Feet, any little Stones where¬ 
with the Pafture is covered, and which conceal any 
Tufts of Grafs. 

♦ 

As for the Fable, which imports that the fame Her¬ 
cules fought with Apollo for the Tripod of Delphi, it 
has no other Foundation, but that our Heroe having 
gone to confult the Oracle of that God about the 
Murder of Jpbitus ; and the Prieft not having given 
him a favourable Anfwer, he carried off the Tripod 
of the Temple, in fpight of the Priefts who made 
Oppoftion to him; but the Pricftefs having reproach¬ 
ed him for not treading in the Paths of the Egyptian 
Hercules whom he had taken for his Patron, he was 
moved with her Words, and reftoreu it to her again. 

Hercules was honoured as a God not long after his 
Death \ his Friend lolaus performed the Ceremony of 
his Deification *, and as the Fire had not left fo much 
as his Bones unconfumed, he gave out that Jupiter 
had carried him up to Heaven, to purify them from 
whatever was mortal in his Nature (a). In confirma¬ 
tion of this Teftimony, he added a pretended Pro¬ 
digy, alledging that fo foon as Philottetes had lighted 
the funeral Pile, Lightening had fallen upon the Body, 
and reduced it to Afhes in a Moment. He got a 
Tomb ere&ed to him upon Mount Oeta, upon which 
Menetius facrificed a Bull, and inftituted an annual 
Feftival to his Honour. The Thebans followed this 
Example, as alfo the other People of Greece , and 
Temples and Altars were raifed to him afterwards in 

I 2 feveral 

(«) As Fables vary continually, another 'Tradition bore, that it 
was Philo Sides burnt this Hero's Body, and concealed the Allies/as 
/hall be feen elfewhere. 
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feveral Places, where he was always confidered as a 
Demi-God. 

Again, his Worlhip refembled that of the other 
Indigetes , bating fome few Circumftances. In the 
Ifland of Cos he had a Prieftefs. In that of Rhodes 
the Sacrifices offered to him were accompany’d with a 
tkoufand Imprecations, as a Memorial of what had 
happened upon ourHeroe’s carrying offa Ploughman’s 
Oxen (a), he having pour’d out many Reproaches 
upon him, at which Hercules only laughed ; thus it 
was thought no greater Honour could be clone him, 
than to repeat thofe Imprecations in his Sacrifices (i). 
We read in Albenams , that the Pbenicians offered in 
facrifice to Hercules Quails (if and theOrigine of this 
Praftice they faid was, that when our Heroe was flain 
by Typhon , Iolaiis had redo red him to Life with the 
Smell of a Quail; the Foundation of < which Fable, 
according to Bochari (3 J, is that Hercules was fubjeft 
to theEpilepfy, as we learn from fome Authors, and 
that he was brought to himfelf by fmelling a Quail, 
the Scent whereof Galen tells us ( 4J, is a ufeful Re¬ 
medy in that Difeafe. 

We muft not omit here, that the White Poplar 
Tree was confecrated to our Heroe. Servius inter¬ 
preting thofe Verfes, where Virgil calls this Tree the 
Poplar of Hercules , relates the Fable which imports, 
that our Heroe having defended into Hell, made a 
'Crown of Poplar-leaves, and that what touched the 
Head, received, or rather retained its white Colour, 
•while the Part of the Leaf that was without, was 
blackened with the Smoak of which thofe dreary Re¬ 
gions are full: The Import whereof is, that this He¬ 
roe found in 7 hefprotia , in the Kingdom of Aidoneus 
whither he travelled, fome of that kind of Poplars, 
and brought of them into Greece , as we read in Pan- 
funias ( 5j, having affected from that Time to wear 

Garlands 


{*) I: was the Ttnadamai whom we have fpoke of. 

(i) Lafiamius, Div lull. 1 . 1. c. 21. (2) L. 9. c. u. 

(5} De Animal. Scrip. P. 2. 1 . 1. c. 19. (4) De partu facili, 

c. : ; 3 *. (5) In Eliac. prior, id. 1 . 5. 
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Garlands of that Tree j and this is what makes Ovid 
fay: 

Jufas es hirfutos mitra redimire capillos ? 

Aptior Herculed populus alba coma . 

In fine, J tis proper to remark with Herodotus , that 
there was fome difference between the WorJhip paid 
to Hercules , whom they ftiled Olympian , and that given 
to Aicmnct s Son *, namely, that to the one Sacrifices 
were offered as to a God, whereas the other had only 
Honours paid to him, fuch as are due to Heroes, as 
has been already faid. 

Before we dole the Hiftory of Hercules , whofe Ad¬ 
ventures we have now related, ’tis proper to explain 
the feveral Names given him by the Poets and Hifto* 
rians. 

That of Abides, according to fome, was given him 
from his Grandfather Alceus , or according to others, 
upon account of his Strength and Valour; that of Her~ 
pdes , had a Reference to the two Serpents fent by 
Junoy which he put to Death in his Cradle ; for that 
Name fignifying the Glory of Juno y ini Tvfc*Hp#c t£ xheSg $ 
a laude & celebritate JunoniSy feems intended to denote 
that the Pcrfecutions of that Goddefs would fignalize 
him to Pofterity. We are told that this Name was 
give n her by the Prieftefs herfelf. 

Olaus Rudbecky who imagines he has difeovered in 
Sweden his Country, and in the ancient Language 
thereof, the Origin of moft of the Pagan Divinities, 
offers a very probable Conjecture in relation to this 
Heroe’s Name, which he derives from Her y an Army* 
and Kulky Chief; which is very applicable to Hercules j 
but we cannot determine whether this is that Heroe’s 
Name, or if we are not rather to fuppofe, that this 
great Warrior having carried his Arms as far as the 
Extremity of the North, and having made himfelf 
known in Celticay Germany , and Scythia y as feveral an¬ 
cient Authors tell us, the Name of Hercules was from 
thence communicated afterwards to great Captains, 
pd thefe two Words, Her and Kulky ufed to fignify 

\ 3 the 
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the Leader of an Army. We cannot therefore ad* 

* 

mit the Confequ?;::e which that Author draws from 
thence *, namely, 'that the Greeks got this Name from 
the StjS&tinSj fince it may he equally fuppofed that the 
northern Countries borrowed it from the Greeks. 

w 

Some Authors call him Tyrintbius , from the City 
?yrintbus where he was brought up; Barakas , from a 
City in Achat a of that name, famous for an Oracle of 

j * * 

our Heroe. The manner of delivering this Oracle was 
lingular; after thole who came to confult him had ad- 

O i 

drdTed their Prayer in the Temple that was confe* 
crated to him, they threw four Dice at random, upon 
the Faces whereof were engraved certain Figures, and 
then they went and confulted a Tablet where thofe Fi¬ 
gures were explained, taking for the Refponfe of the 
God, the Interpretation that anfwered to the Chance 
they had thrown. 

He was alfo denominated ! Tbafius , from a City of 
that Name, built in the Ifland of Tbafos , which is in 
the Egean Sea, by the Pbenicians who came from Tyre 
in queft of Europe > as we learn from Herodotus and 
Paufanias. The Inhabitants of that Hand looked upon 
this Heroe as their Saviour ; and we are told by Rave- 
I'm ,, that there are Coins whereon this Title is given 
him. The fame People, according to Paufanias , had 
dedicated to Hercules in the City of Olympia , a brazen 
Statue ten Cubits high, upon a Pedeftal of the fame 
Metal, if Father Tournemine (hall ever make good his 
Aflertion (x), that molt of the Heroes of Antiquity 
were only Pagan Copies of the Mefliah, known to all 
Nations by a Remainder of the Traditions which they 
had difterted, doubtlefs he will not omit to make 

mention of Hercules the Saviour , worfhipped by a 
People, whom Paufanias and Herodotus make to have 

been originally from Tyre in Phenicia , a Country fo 
near to that where the Prophets lived, who have laid 
fo much cf the Mefliah. No doubt he will alfo trace 
the refemblance which Seneca finds between them (2); 
and it mull be owned, that either the tragic Poet had 

borrowed 

% 

(i) In tic journals of Trev&xx. (:) In Hercule. 
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borrowed the pompous Ideas wherewith he embellifhes 
the Story of that Heroe’s Death upon Mount Oeta, 
from the Accounts delivered at Rome under the Reign 
of Tiberius , of the Saviour’s Death upon Mount Cal- 
vary, or it will not be eafy to find out what could fo 
exalt his Imagination. 

The Name of Melius was given to Hercules , either 
becaufe he had carried off the Golden Apples of the 
Garden of the Hefperides (1), as fome of the Mytho- 
logifts will have it (2), or becaufe an Ox which he was 
going to facrilice (a) having efcaped, a Reprefentation 
of one was made in Miniature, with an Apple, to 
which were added Feet and Horns, according to the 
Manner of thofe Times of reprefenting Viftims, either 
in Pafte or otherwife, when they fell Ihort of real 

ones. 

That of Mnfagetes , which imports Companion of the 
Mufes, was given him, becaufe he was honoured with 
Rites of Worfliip in common with thofe of the nine 
Sifters. Hiftorians tell us, that Fulvius built a Temple 
in the Circus of Flaminius , to the Honour of our He* 
roe, and of the nine Mufes (3), and we fee him re* 
prefented with them on ancient Monuments (4JI. The 
ancient Author who fpeaks of this Temple of Fulvius * 
fays his Motive for building it was, that being Go¬ 
vernor in Greece, he had learned that our Heroe was 
the Companion and Conductor of the Mufes: Aldem 
Herculis Mufarum in circo Flaminio , Fulvius ilk nobi * 
lior, ex petunia.cenforia , fecit, non id modo fecutus quod 
ipfe Uteris £? fumma Poeta amicitia duceretur, fed in 
Gracia cum effet Imperator, acceperat Herculem Mu- 
fagetem ejtfe, hoc efi comitem ducemque Mufarum . This 
Author, Lylio Giraldi tells us, is Eumenius\ and what 
I have now quoted he delivers in an Oration intitled 9 

Be injlaurandis fcholis , 

I 4 Suetonius 

(i) MhAoj'> Malum. (2) Lylio Giraldi in Herqule, 

(a) Pollux fays it was a Ram ; and he adds, that ever fince that 
Adventure, it was the Cuftom in Beotia to facrifice to him thofe 
Animals. 

(3) Eumenius apud LyU Giraldi. (4) Spon. Mi ft. Entf* Anti%> 
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Suetonius (i), and Ovid (2), likewife make mention 
of a Temple which Martins Philippus dedicated to 
Hercules and the Mufes*, and Plutarch fays (3), the 
Original of this Ufage cartie from Evander , who in 
graritude to our Heroe for having taught him certain 
Scions, was induced to join his Worihip to that of 
the Goddeffes who prefided over diem. But the true 
Reafon, I fake to have been that Hercules being among 
the Pheniaans the Symbol of the Sun- the Greeks con* 

4 * 

founded him with their Apollo , and therefore gave him 
the Appellation of Mufagetes. Some have fancied that 
the Reaion of giving Hercules this Name, might be 
that the Mufes being Virgins who are ufually iubjeft 
to fear, had this Heroe given them for their Compa¬ 
nion, that his Valour might fortify them againft thq 
Imblence of thofc, who, Pyreneus like, fhould offer 
any Infult to them : But without examining whether 
this Conjecture be well founded, and if the Virgin 
Goddeffes would have been quite fafe under the Pro* 
tection of a Heroe fuch as Hercules , we lhall go on to 
the Explanation of the other Names that were given 
to this Demi-God, 

0 

That of Myagrus, or Fly-hunter, was given to him, 
as well as to Jupiter , for Reafons which I have already 
affigned. That of Polyphagus^ of Pampbagus,or Buphagus r 
upon account of his Gluttony, which was fo exceflive that 
the Argonauts difmiffed him from their Crew, as has 
been faid, becaufe he ate up all their Provifions. 

We are told, that our Heroe having one Day carried 
off the Oxen of a Peafant named i Thiodamas (a J, he ate 
up a whole one at a fingie Meal, as I have already re¬ 
marked *, add to this, that he had three Rows of 
Teeth, as we learn from the Poet Ion . 

That of Cynofarges, from an Adventure which I am 
going to relate. As a Citizen of Athens named Dydi- 
pus , or Dmmis , according to Stephanies and Hefychius , 
was going to offer a Sacrifice to Hercules y a white Dog 

feizetf 

(1) In Angofto. (2/ In FafHs. (3) In 

(a) This Adventure having happened at Lindm in Rhodes , hence 
Hercules was named Lindius, 
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feized upon the Viftim, and carried it off. DydimUs 
upon this, being at a Lofs what to do, heard a Voice en¬ 
joining him to ereft an Altar in the Place where the 
Dog had flopp’d, which accordingly he put in Exe¬ 
cution, giving Hercules , as we read in Ilefychius, the 
Surname of Cynofarges , from that white Dog, Plato 
however fays, our Heroe was fo called from the Name 
of the Citizen (a). 

Upon a Vale dug up at Malta, and fent in the Year 
1733 to Cardinal PoUgnac , we find the Epithet Arche* 
getes , given to Hercules \ a Word importing the-fame 
as Dux , Prmccps, Malta had received a Colony of! 
Carthaginians from Tyre ; and Hercules being the prin- - 
cipal Divinity of the Tyrians , no wonder that they 
gave him this Epithet; but *tis remarkable that no 
ancient Author has taken Notice of it, and that this 
is the only Monument dug up where We meet with it, 
while Thucydides fays Apollo had in the Ifland of Naxus 
an Altar and Worfliip under this particular Title of 
Anhegetes *, and we fee in Golzius , that the ancient In¬ 
habitants of Taormina , originally from Naxos, of whole 
Ruins their City had been formed, put upon their Coin 
Apollo's Head with the fame Epithet: but it often 
happens that a Medal, an Intaglio,'or other Monu¬ 
ment informs us every Day of Facts well known in 
Antiquity, which we Ihould have been Strangers to 
had it not been for them, , . 

Hercules had alfo the Epithet given him of Somnia - 
Us ; who thefe particular Gods were who prefided Over 
Dreams, and had the Appellation of Dii Sonmiales, 
we know not; nor yet what Minifters were fet over 
their Worfliip. Spon in his Mifcellanies of Antiquity, 
takes Notice of an Infcription, copied at Florence in 
the Strczzi Palace, where mention is made of Wor- 
lhip paid to Hercules as a God who prefided! over 
Sleep, 

Cultores Herculis Somialis , 

*Ti$ not eafy to find out the Reafon why this God was 

believed 

fa) Confult Paufamas in Atticis, and Htfychm who fpeftk pf 
fhp Ttraple of Hercules Cynpfarges. 
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believed to prefide over Dreams; but *tis not the Ids 
certain that he was believed to do fo, and that the 
Sick were fent to fleep in his Temples, there to re¬ 
ceive in a Dream the agreeable Prefage of the Reco¬ 
very of their Health. 

The Sabins termed Hercules , SanElus, Holy; as we 
read in Virgil when he fpeaks of this Heroe (a). 

Some Authors confound the Name of Sanftus with 
that of Sangusy given by the Sabins to the lame God. 
The Romans had ereared a Statue to him with 
this Infcription, Semoni Sango , which induced Saint 
JuJtin to take it for that of Simon the Magician. The 
Name of Medius Fidius was given to this Heroe by 
the fame People, to intimate that he was the Son of 
Jupiter ; for this is the bell Interpretation given to 
thofe barbarous Terms. Feftus Pompeius is of this 
Opinion in Lylio Giraldi , who takes thefe Words to be 
compounded of Dios, the Name of Jupiter , and Filins ; 
the Ancients frequently changing the l into d . A 
Pafiage from Varro quoted by that Mythologift, con¬ 
firms this Conjedure (b). 

The Poets too call Hercules fometimes frivefeperum, 
to denote that the Night in which he was conceived 
had been lengthened out to three, as we have faid after 
Plauius . 

In 


£a) — — . — Ei lati quern SanBunt voce eantbant 
AuBorerr, gen Its. /Etl. S. 

Ovid fays the feme thing : 


Qtusrebam nonas SanBo, Fidione refer retr., 

An tibi 3 Semipater ; tuec vzibi SanBus ait ; 

Cuieunque ex Hits dederis, ego munus babebo: 

Komina terna fero, fee vohtere Cures. 

Hunc igitur <veteres donarunt tede Sabin :, 
lnque fhdrinali confe'tlucre jugo. Fail. 

Propertius fays alfo: 

Salvefan Be pater ; cui non favel afpera Juno. 

VTe find alfo ancient Infcnprions where he has the Epithet: 
Her cull pacifiro , inviBo, fanBo. See Gruter. 


(£) Unde fed Dio Dius Fidius; itaque inde ejus te 8 um perforatum ut 
tmdiatur dhmm, id eft , caium. Quidam negant fub teBo per hunc dc- 
jerare opportere. Fi/ius Dium Fidium dieebat Dijovis felium ut GfO’d 
A ilezxfo* Caftorem ; If put ah at bun: e]fe Sanctum ex Sabina lingua, 
Herndem a Grata* 
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In 2 eland was found an Infcription which bore Her- 
culi Magazano. Voffius is very much puzzled about 
this Word, and he fees no reafon why Goropius changed 
it to Marcufano from the Word Marc, which imports 
a Boundary in the Gothic Language; but Olaus Rud~ 
kck, who underftood that Language better than either 
Goropius or VoJJius, derives this Word from ma, valere 
and rnageo , vis, poteftas •, which is more fuitable to this 
Heroe, fince he had never been the God of the Land¬ 
marks^). 

I (hall not infift: here on what has been already 
(aid, that every Nation had a Hercules of its own; the 
Egyptians called theirs Ozochor, or Chon. It is he, if 
we may believe Diodorus, that was the General of Oft- 
ris's Troops, and who, according to an ancient Au¬ 
thor, gave his Name to the People in Italy, whofe 
Country he had cleared of fome Tyrants (1). The 
Cretans furnamed him Idean , from Mount Ida, which 
is in their Ifland. This is that Hercules, who, as we 
learn from Diodorus and Paufanias, founded and firft 
celebrated the Olympic Games long before the Birth of 
Jlcides, who likewife celebrated them in his turn. 

The latter of thefe Authors now named, fpeaks alfo 
of a Hercules of Canopus, a City of Egypt -, but I take 
him to be the fame with the Egyptian Hercules. 

The Indians named their Hercules, according to Ett- 
febius (2), Dafanaus, or as others write it, Defanas, 
Definaas, Defines, and Daftnaus ; Hefychius fixes the 
true Pronunciation dopam; 6 'Hpaxhijs net; 'lvSoTe. 
This is he whom Cicero (3) takes to be the fame with 
Beks, quintus in India, qui Belus dicitur ■, the fifth is 
Behts, who is worfhipped in India. 

The Syrians ftiled their Hercules, Melchrates, ac¬ 
cording to the Teftimony of Sanchoniatbon mEufebiusi 
and as this Name appears to be the fame with that of 
Melicerta, which imports King of the City, ,’tis pro¬ 
bable 

fa) See what has been faid of this Hercules Magazanus, v. 2. 
f ■ 7 * 

(1) Antiochus Xenophanes, apud L, Giraldi. (2) In Chronic, 
n. 490. (3) De Nat. Deor. I. 3. 
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babfe that this was an ancient King of ‘Tyre fignalized 

bv his hemic Achievements. The Celtes^ or the 
Gauls, gave him the Appellation of Ograion . Voffm 
(i) owns his Ignorance as to the Etymology of this 
Name; but Olatis Rudbcck (2) derives it, with a good 
deal of probability, from the ancient Gothic Lan¬ 
guage, in which Oggur, whence the Celtes formed their 
Qgmmt , imported powerful by Sea ; and Aggalir , 
powerful by Sea and Land\ fuch as he probably was 
whom the ancient Gauls acknowledged for their Her - 
rules. 

The Spaniards, according to fome ancient Authors, 
gave him the Name of End evil lie us, at leaft we find 
the Name of this Heroe joined in inferiptions with 
that of this Divinity; but I have proved in Vo], II, 
Book IV. that Endcvillkus and Hercules were different 
Divinities. 

Befides thefe Names, and fome others which I omit 
fcecaufe they are eafy to be underftood, and contain 
nothing of Importance,. Paufanias gives him fome 
which are no where elle to be met with, on which ’tis 
proper to inflit a little. 

That of Manliclus lie had from a Temple that was 
built to him by a Leader of a Colony of this Name, 
who came apd fettled in the Ifland of Zacinlbus, now. 
Zanie (3), That of Bxraicus , from a Chapel and a 
Statue which he had in a Grotto, near the River Bu - 
ra (4) where he had alio an Oracle, which gave Re* 
iponies by Dice. In Beotia he had the Surname of 
Cbarops , from a Temple which he had in the Place 
where he was faid to come up when he brought with 
him the Dog of the God of Hell (5). The Name of 
Eryibrus was alfo given him from a Temple which he 
had at Erytbr<e inAcbaia (6\ Paufanias remarks that 
the Statue of this God, which is in the Temple of 
ErythtiS, rdembles the Egyptian Statues wrought with 
Art. The God, fays he, is upon a kind of Raft, and 
the Erytbraans lay it was thus brought from Eyre into 

Phenicia , 

fi) DeIdol. 1. 1. c. 33. (2) Ait . c. 53. $ 3. ( 3 ) In Meflen* 

(4) In Attic. (5] In Ecc-t. <6) In Achaic. 
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Phenicia , by Sea. They add, that the Raft having 
entered into the Ionian Sea, ftop’d at Juno's Promon¬ 
tory, otherwife MeJJara y half Way between Eryibr* 
and Ohio. So foon as thofe of Erythra and Ohio per¬ 
ceived the Statue of the God, all ftrove to have the 
Honour of drawing it afliore, and to that Effect exert¬ 
ed their utmoft Efforts. An E' f ythr<ean y named Phor- 
tnio , a Fiflier by Occupation, having loft his Sight by 
a Difeafe, was apprized in a Dream, thar if the Ery¬ 
thraean Women would cut off their Hair, and thereof 
make a Rope, they might draw afhore the Raft with¬ 
out any Difficulty. When none of the Women of 
Erythra thought fit to comply with the Dream, fome 
Thracian Women, who, tho’ free born, were in Slave¬ 
ry at Erythra , made a Sacrifice of their Hair: By this 
Means the Erythraans got the Statue of the God in 

their Poffeffion ; and to reward the Zeal of thofe Thrcr 

# 

dan Women, enafted that they alone ihould have the 
Liberty of entering into Hercules's Temple. Thofe of 
that City, continues the fame Author, lhew<at this Day 
the Rope made of Hair, and carefully preferve it: As 
to the Fiffier, we are allured that he recover’d his 
Sight, and had the Enjoyment of it the reft of his 
Days. 

Hercules was firnamed Hippodetes (1), in a Plain of 
Beotia , call’d the Plain of Tenerus , from the Name of 
a Soothfayer, who was the Son of Apollo and Melia\ 
and this Name was given him, becaufe the Army of 
the Orchomenians having come into that Place, Her¬ 
cules, by Night, tied their Horfes to their Chariots, 
and entangled them fo, that the next Day the Enemy 
could not make Ule of them. 

The Sirname of Promachus (2) derived its Original 
from a Temple which was called by the fame Name, 
and was conlecrated to this God, near the City Thebes, 
where he had a wooden Statue, of a very ancient Tafte, 
which was believed to be done by Dedahs ; and ano¬ 
ther of white Marble, the Work of Xenccrittis of Thebes . 
A little further, in the open Field., was to be feen a 


(1) In Bcot. (2) Ibid. 


Statue 


* 
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Statue of Hercules, firnamed Rbimluftes (i), becaufe 

he cut off the Nofes of the Heralds of the Orchomeni - 

♦ 

ans, who came to demand Tribute of the Thebans. 

We find alfo, in antient Authors, feveral other 
Names or Epithets of Hercules , but they are either 
fuch as are eafy to be underftood, or the Commenta¬ 
tors have taken Care to explain them. 

This would be the proper Place to fpeak of the dif¬ 
ferent Figures of Hercules , which Time has preferved 
to us; but as they are to be ieen in the Antiquaries, 
Beger having collected them into one Volume, I /hall 
not tire the Patience of the Reader by dwelling longer 
upon this Subjeft. All I fhall obferve is, that our He- 
roe ufually appears under the Figure of a ftrong robufl 
Man, with a Club in his Hand, and clad in the Lion’s 
Skin of Nemea y which he fometimes wears over his 
Shoulder, and fometimes it covers his Head in a very 
coarfe Manner. Be it owing to the Fancy ol the En¬ 
graver, or to fome Myftery which we know not, fo 
it happens, that he is fometimes reprefented in Atti¬ 
tudes, and with Symbols that are Angular; but one 
Glance of the Eye upon the Figures themfelves will 
teach the Reader more than a long Diflertation. 

I faid he was reprefented as a robufl: Man; and tho* 
the Exploits he performed did not prove him to have 
been fo, thePiclure of him drawn by Dicearchus, quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria , would be fufficient to con¬ 
vince us of it; fince that ancient Author tells us he was 
extreamly nervous, of a fquare Figure, a fwarthy Com¬ 
plexion, with an Eagle Nofe, big Eyes, a thick Beard, 
&c. to which the Philolbpher Hieronymus adds curled 
Hair, and horridly negligent. 

{ i ) In Beo:. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Jn Abridgment of the Hi/lory of Hercules’* Sue- 
cefors, to the Time of their Re-efablifment . in 
the Peloponnefus. 


C ETX had the Care of the Education of our He¬ 
ro’s Children, which infpired Euryftheus with to 
much Jealoufy leaft they thou Id very foon be in a Con¬ 
dition to avenge their Father, that he threatened the. 
King of Trachine to make War upon him, if he did 
not difmifs them from his Court, together with Iolaus, 
and the Troops that had ferved under this Heroe. Ceyx, 
terrified with thefe Menaces, pray’d them to depart; 
and Epalius , King of the Dorians , gave them a favou¬ 
rable Reception, and even adopted Hillus, whom Her¬ 
cules had by Dejanira, thereby acknowledging the Obli¬ 
gation he owed to his Father, who had reftored him 
to his Dominions. Again being obliged to quit that 
Court, they retired to Athens to Ehefeus, the Relation 
and Friend of Hercules , who gave them a Settlement 
in Attica. In the mean Time, Euryftheus having led 
an Army againft them, the Athenians oppofed him 
with all their Forces, and gave him Battle, under the 
Conduft of 'Thefeus and Hillus , put him to Flight, and 
Hillus flew Euryftheus with his own Hand. The whole 
Family of that unfortunate Prince was cut off in this 
Battle. Thus ended that Branch of Perfius 's Succef- 
fors; and the Crown of Mycente, which had continued 
a long Time in his Family, devolved upon that of Pe- 
lops ; Atreus his Son, the Governor of Mycente (1), 
having got himfelf declared King thereof, after the 
Death of Euryftheus. The Heraclid<e, after his Defeat, 
retired into the Peloponnefus , and made themfelves 
Mailers of it: but the Peftilence having begun to lay 
wafte their Army, Recourfe was had to the Oracle, 
and the Anfwer was, that they having entered too foon 
into that Country, there was no Way for them to put 
a Stop to the Calamity, but by departing fpeedily, and 
they accordingly obey’d the Oracle. 

Having 


(1) He was alfo his Brother-in-law, 
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Having re-enter’d thither three Years after, accor¬ 
ding to .the Interpretation they had put upon the Re- 
fponfe of the Oracle, which had bid them wait for the 
third Crop, Atreus oppofed diem with his Troops, and 
gave them Rattle, where < Tbomacus , one of the Chiefs 
of. the Heraclid<c 7 was flain. Hillus feeing the War 
likely to continue, fent the Enemy a Challenge to fight 
with any one who fbould accept of it, on Condition 
that if he was victorious, Atreus fhould be obliged to 
refign the Crown to the Heraclid# , his lawful Succef- 
fors; but if he was defeated, his Defendants ihould 
not be permitted to re-enter th zPeloponnefus till Eighty 
(i) or a Hand red Years after (2). Echemus , the King of 
legea in Arcadia , accepted the Challenge, flew Htllus, 
and, according to the Treaty, obliged the Heraclid# 
to quit the Pebpmefus , and Atreus remain’d King of 

Mycen#. 

Cleodeus , the Son of Hillus , made an Attempt, but 
in vain, to re-enter thither fome Time after; in which 
Enterprize Ariftomachas his Son loft his Life. His 
three other Sons, Thmenes , Chrefphontes , and Arifto- 
demus , having equipped a Fleet at Naupattus , renewed 
the fame Attempt, fo much did this Conqueft lie at 
their Heart. While they were drawing the Troops to¬ 
gether, Amus* a famous Soothfayer of that Time, ar¬ 
rived at NaupaSns \ but Hyppo totes , the Son of Phylas> 
and Grandfon of Hercules , who took him for a Spy, 
having put him to Death, the Peftilence began to ra¬ 
vage the Camp. Upon this, the Oracle was confulted, 
according to Cuftom, and the Anfvver was, that ApoU 
lo , by this Plague, was avenging the Death of his Pro¬ 
phet, and that if they would appeafe the God, the 
Murderer mun be banifhed, and Funeral Games infti- 
tuted in Honour of Anus , which accordingly was put 
in Execution, and thofe Games were afterwards very 
famous, efpecially at Lacsdemon . 

The Heraclid# refolving after this to fet Sail, would 
needs, before their Departure, confult the Oracle, 
which ordered diem to chufe for their Leader one who 

Ji] V>!i. 1, Sup.c. 21, (2) Schol. upon Thuc. 1 . 1. 


had 
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had three Eyes. Ox Hus, an Etolian by Birth, blind 
of an Eye, whom they found in their Way, mounted 
on Horfeback, was reputed to be the Man whom the 
Gods had mark’d out to lead them, and him they* 
chofe for their Head. He being a Man of natural 
Courage, and animated befides with the Hope of ob¬ 
taining Elis for his Property, urged their Departure, 
and their Fleet being very foon got ready, they made 
a Defcent upon the Peloponnefus . The Acheans and 
lonians , who had derived their Names from Ion and 
Acheus , the Sons of Xutus, were the next who took 
Pofleflion of that Province. The Heraclid'* drove 
them out of Argos , Lacedemon, and Mycen*, and 
lhared among them thefc three Cities*, Temenes had the 
firft, Ariftodemus the fecond, and Mycenae fell to Chre • 

[phonies , who afterwards made himfelf alfo Mafter of 
Mejfene, whence he banifhed the Defendants of Neftor, 
Alcmeon , and Peon, who fled for Refuge to Athens . 
His Son Epitus , after him, fucceeded to the Crown of 
Mejfene , and gave the Name of Epitides to the Kings 
his Succeflors. The one-eyed Oxilius got Elis, which 
had been promiled him: Iphitus , who renewed the 
Olympic Games, is noted among his Defendants. 
Lacedemon remained in the Pofleflion of the two Sons 
of Ariftodemus , Euryfthenes and Procles \ which made 
two Lines of Spartan Kings, who reigned there a long 
Time. The ancient Inhabitants of Argos and Lacede¬ 
mon fettled in the Cities which the lonians poflefled in 1 
Egialia , to which they gave the Name of Achaia. 

Some Time after, Aletes, one of the Heraclid*, in 
Exile for the Murder of Arnus the Diviner, whom his 
Father had flain at Naupaftus , feized upon Corinth , 
which the Pofterity of Sifypbus had poflefled till then. 

Thus was peopled almoft the whole Peloponnefus, 
by the Succeflors of Hercules, who-had been expelled 
from thence by the PelopicLe . 

All thefe Revolutions were not brought about, as 
we have feen, at the fame Time. After the Death of 
Hercules , Hillus , and the other Heraclid*, continued a 
Year or two at A’rachine. Being' obliged to depart 

K thence. 
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thence, they repaired to Athens , where they lived for 
fome Time; and it was not till the End of eight Years, 
that Euryfibeiis , the irreconcilable Enemy to Hercules’ s 
Name, came and attacked them. This War lafted 
three Years, and he was flain in the fourth. 

This Return of the Heraclid into the Pelopomefus , 
having fallen out eighty Years before the taking of 
?rcy, makes one of the principal iEra’s of the Greek 
Hiftory, and that which is beft marked in their Annals. 
Were it not for what has been now laid, we Ihould be 
at a Lofs to know that Part of Greece which was called 
the Peloponnefus , which comprehended feveral petty 

Kingdoms, to which the Defendants of Hercules fur?v 

* 7 »• • 1 

niflied Kings for a long Series of Generations. 

i > . • * O o 


CHAP. VIII. 

* 

The Sequel of the Hijlory of Thefeus. 

T HESEUS had too great a Connexion with 

Hercules his Kinfman, whom he had accompa¬ 
nied in ^Imoft all his Expeditions, not to fubjoin his 
Hiftory to that of the Heroe: And tho* we have been 
obliged to fpeak of him upon Qccafion of Minos II. I 
judged, however, that the reft pf his Adventures re¬ 
quired a feparate Article. 

Befides what Accounts we have of Thefeus from D/- 
fdorus Siculus ? Apollodorus , and in general all the My- 
thologifts, Plutarch has written his Life, at. great 
length-, and Meurfms. has carefully collected all that is 
to be known of him from Antiquity; but the IUuflrati- 
pns pf that judicious Critic have not always given Light 
|p thefe two Compilers. We fhall endeavour to Ihun 
that Fault-, and examine the Facts which we advance. 
Egeus, the ninth King of Athens^ and of the Race 

pf Erechtbeus (aj, having no Iffue, and feeing new 

Parties 

. : 


' [a) Here is his Genealogy . Erkhthonius, or Erechtheus, the Soij 
ofVvlcan and Minerva, or rather of Crdnaus. 

1 ’ P-andlon I. Pandion II. 

% _ ♦ • 

Erecbtkcus$ Egeus y 

Cecrofs ," %e/eus. 

By the Mother’s Side he derived his Original from P slops the Son of 
%arjalus, who was the Father of Pitbeus, of whom was born JEthra. 


« 
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Parties (till formed againft him, went to Delphi, to 
confult the Oracle of Apollo, and the Prieftefs order’d 
him to have no Commerce with any Woman, before 
he returned to Athens. This Injunftion was but ill 
obey’d; for Egeus having gone to frezene (i), thefage 
Pitheus, whom he inform’d that the Pallantides his 
Nephews [b) were beginning to form a Confpiracy a- 
gainft him, becaufe they faw he had no Children, gave 
him privately in Marriage his Daughter Ethra. Egeus 
fet out fome Time after on his Return to Athens ; and 
Pitheus, who was unwilling to difcover the Match, for 
Fear of incurring the Enmity of the Sons of Pallas, 
in order to fave the Honour of his Daughter, who was 
with Child, gave out, that Neptune, the great Divinity 
of ‘frezene, had fallen in Love with her, which made 
‘Thefeus pafs for the Son of that God. 

Egeus , at fetting out from ‘frezene, had put his 
Sword and his Shoes under a large Stone, and recom- 
mended to Ethra, that if (he was delivered of a Male 
Child, (he would not fend him to him till he was able 
to lift that Stone. Pitheus, the mod: renown’d for 
Wifdom in that Age, took great Care of the Educa¬ 
tion of young ‘Lhefeus, and gave him for his Governor 
Chronidas, who, by his Application and Abilities, an- 
fwered fo well the Intentions of his Pupil’s Grandfa¬ 
ther , that the Athenians afterwards honoured him as a 
Demi-God, facrificing to him every Year a Ram, on 
the Day that preceded the Feaft of fbefeus: thus doing 
Honour, as Plutarch remarks, with more Rcafon and 
Juftice, to the Memory of him who had formed their 
Heroe’s Manners, than to Silanus and Parrhafm, who 
had only made Statues and Pictures of him. 

When Ethra his Mother faw her Son robuft and foil 
grown, lhe led him to the Place where his Father had 
concealed the Sword; he lifted the Stone, took his 
Father’s Sword, and refolved to go and make himfelf 

K 2 known 

(i) Plutarch in Thcfeo. Diodor. 1. 4 . and fome others. 

{b) They were the Sons of Pallas his Brother. Pandion had left 
four Sons, E%eus, Lycus, Pallas , and Nilas, and had left to each of 
them a Part of his Kingdom. 


explained by History.' 
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known at Athens y in fpite of the Remonftrances of his 
Grandfather, who reprefented to him the Danger tq 
which he was going to expofe himfelf, the Ways he 
had 10 pafs from the Pelcponnefus to Athens being full 
of Robbers, upon accounc of Hercules's Abfence, whq 
was then in Lydia with Ompbale. Pitheus therefore 
omitted nothing that might have Influence to divert 
hisGrandlon from his Purpofe, or at lead to oblige him 
to travel by Sea. He gave him a Defcription of thefe 
Robbers one after another, and fet forth to him all the 
cruel Treatment they ufed towards Strangers ; but the 
Gloiy and Valour of Hercules had now of a long Time 
enflamed his Courage: He efteemed nothing in Compa T 
rifori of him, and Tiftencd always with eager Attention 
to thole who entertained him with aDefcription'of that 
Heroe’s Perfon, efpecially to fuch as had feen him, and 
were capable to inform him in any of the Particulars of 
liis Life, to which they had been Eye-Witnefies. Thus 

he was raifed to fuch Admiration of the Life of Her- 

• « 

cules , that his Actions became the Subjeft of his Dreams 
by Night, fired his Soul with a noble Emulation by 
Day, and animated him to an ardent Defire of imitat¬ 
ing the great Example. 

• The Relation that was between them ftill heighten’^ 
his Emulation; for they were Sons of two Coufin Ger r 
mans,' his Mother Ethra being the Daughter of Pi r 
theus , and Alcmena again the Daughter of Lyjidice. 
Now Lyfidice and Pitheus were the Offspring of Hippo- 
dcmia and Pehps. He was therefore filled with con 7 
fcious Shame and Indignation to think that Hercules 
ihould have travelled all the World over in Purfuit of 

• * a 

Freebooters, and fuch like, of whom he cleared both 

* • / / - * 

Sea and Land; whereas he, on the contrary, fhun’d 
the Opportunity of encountring thofe who came in his 
Way; thus dilhonouring, by fuch bafe Conduft, the 
Memory of him who was, by the Report of the People, 
his reputed Father, and having no other Trophy to 
carry it to his real Father but Shoes and a Sword, in- 
Head of appearing before him crown ? d with Glory. 
Thus he let out courageoufly, refolving to attack none, 
but to ftand bravely to his own Defence. It 

« m 1 - > 
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It was not long before he met with Adventures: as 
he was palling thro* the Lands of Epidanrus , near the 
Sarronic Gulf, which was the Way that led from Jr*- 
ztme to the Ifihmus \ Peripbetes , who was armed with 
a Club, and was therefore called the Club-hearer had 
the Infolence to come up to him, and flop him: The- 
feus fought and flew him, and, overjoyed at having 
made himfelf Matter of his Club, bore it always about 
with him, as Hercules wore the Lion’s Skin. That 
Skin ferved to (hew the enormous Size of the Beaft 
which Hercules had flain ; and the Club which Thefeus 
bore, lhewed that it was capable of being won from 
the Hands of a Peripbetes , but that it was impregnable 
in his. From thence traverfing the Ifihmus of Co- 
rinth , he punilhed Sinius the Pine-bender , in the fame 
manner as that Giant had put feveral Paffengers to 
Death. Not that he had ever learned any -fucli 
Art, or had been exercifed therein■, but he fhewed, 
by that Eflay, that Valour is always fuperior to Arc 
and Exercife. This Sinius had a Daughter, grown up, 
and very handfome, named Perigone , who, upon her 
.Father’s Death, had fled : Tbefeus went every where 
in queft of her * but fhe had hid herfelf in a thick 
Wood, over-grown with Reeds and Sparagus, which 
ihe invoked with a Childifh Simplicity, as if they had 
been capable of hearing her, praying them to hide her 
well, and five her from being difcovered •, and promifing 
them with an Oath, that if they did her that Piece of 
Service, fhe would never pluck them up, nor burn 
them. In the mean time, Tbefeus called out to her, 
and made her a promife that he would take Care of 
her, and do her no Injury. Perigone, moved with 
thefe Promifes, came forth from her Hiding-Place, 
and delivered herfelf up to him. Tbefeits had by her 
a Daughter, who was called Menalipe. Her he gave 
afterwards in Marriage to Deioneus , the Son of Eury- 
tus King of (Echalia . By this Marriage was •• bom 
Ioxus, who, together with Eurytus , was Chief of the 
Colony that was led to Caria , whence came the Jbxi • 
desy who, from Father to Son, preferved the Cuftom, 

K 3 not 
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not to burn nor pluck up the Reeds and Sparagus 5 
but, on the contrary, to pay them a fort of religious 
Regard, and particular Veneration. 

There was then at Crorntnyon, a Sow which was called 
Pbaia, which was no contemptible Animal; being 
both very dangerous, and very difficult to be over¬ 
come. Thefeus traced out the Animal, encountred and 
flew it, that it might not be thought Neceffity a- 
lone had reduced him to undertake all his Exploits; 
and befides, being perfuaded that a virtuous Perfon 
ought to encounter bad Men, only by way of Self-de¬ 
fence from their Infults, but that it is his Duty to feek 
out the fierce wild Beafts, and to attack them firft. 
Others, however, tell us, that this Pbaia was a Wo¬ 
man of Crommyon , who proftituted herfelf to all Com¬ 
ers, and who lived on Murders and Robberies; that 
flie was called a Sow , upon account of her corrupt 
Manners and bad Life, and that Ihe was at laft put to 
Death by Thefeus. 

Near the Frontiers of Megara he defeated Sciron^ 
and threw him from the Top of the Rocks into the 
Sea; becaufe he robb’d Paflengers; or, according to 
others, becaufe, thro 5 an infupportable Infolence and 
Pride, he prefented his Feet to Strangers, which he 
ordered them to wafb, and while they were doing it, 
he pulhed them down headlong from the Rocks, ’tis 
true, the Hiftorians of Megara , combating againft Length 
of Time , as fays Simonides, oppofe this Tradition, and 
maintain, that Sciron was neither a Robber, nor a bad 
Man$ but, on the contrary, the declared Enemy of 
that Sort of People, and the Friend of the juft and 
virtuous: for every Body knows, lay they, JEactts was 
efteemed the moft holy Man of his Time; it is as cer¬ 
tain that Cycbreus^ the Salaminian, had divine Honours 

paid him at Athens , and the Virtue of Peleus and Tela¬ 
mon is well known. Now Sciron was the Son-in-law of 
Cjebrexs, and Mam's Father-in-law, and Grand-fa¬ 
ther of Peleus and 2 'demon, who were both born of 
the Nytoph Endeis, the Daughter of Cbariclo and Sci¬ 
ron : it iii not therefore likely that the greateft and 

moft 
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moft virtuous Perfons in Greece^ would have contract 
ted Alliance with a Robber, by taking from him, and; 
giving him what Men hold moft facred, and of high* 

eft Value. The fame Hiftorians add, that Thefeus did 
not kill Sciron in his firft Voyage to Athens $ but a long 
Time after, when be' took Eleufts , which was then in 
the Pofleffion of the Megariahs, and banifhed from 
thence Biocks , who was the Governor thereof 

In palling thro’ Eleufts , he had a Wreftling Match 
with Cercyon the Arcadian , and worfted him. From 
thence arriving at Hemione , he put to Death the Giant 
Bamajles , who was called Procufles , that is, who 
ftretches by force, by obliging him to equal the Di- 
menfions of his Bed, as he had done to his Guefts 1 
And Thefeus followed this Rule in Imitation of Hercu¬ 
les, who punilhed thofe who attacked him with the 
lame kind of Death, which they had prepared for 
him. Thus it was he facrificed Buftris , ftrangled An- 
tens in wreftling with him, flew Cygnus in a Angle 
Combat, beat out Temerus 's Brains, whence came the 
Proverb, the Wernerian Evil ; for ’tis probable that Te- 
uterus broke the Heads of Pafifengers, by dafliing his 
own againft theirs. ’Thefeus went on punilhirtg in like 
manner the Infefters of Society, and, with Juft ice, 
exercifed upon them the fame Punifhment which they 
had unjuftly infli&ed upon others. 

Thefeus having arrived upon the Banins of the Cephi- 
fus, found there the Family of the Pytalides, who were 
come to purify him with all the cuftomary Ceremonies* 
After having ftaid fome Days in that Place, he entered 
Athens on the eighth of the Month Hecatothbetm, which 
anfwers to the Month of June, and he found that City 
in ftrange Confufion j Egeus, his Father, giving him* 
felf up to the Management of Medea , who promiled, 
by her Drugs, to procure him Children. After hav¬ 
ing ftaid there fome Days, he made himfelf known, 
at the Time that Medea was going to poifon him, as 
we learn from Plutarch ; but this appears not conform 
to Truth: For either Thefeus had been at the Conqueft 
of the Golden Fleece before he went to Athens , as feve- 

K 4 ral 
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ral Authors will have it, and in that Cafe, he was cer¬ 
tainly known to Medea , with whom he had performed 
that long Voyage; or the Conqueft of the Argonauts 
had not yet happened, and then Medea could not be 
at Athens when Thefeus arrived there, fmce it was Jafon 
brought her from Colchis ; thus I cannot underftand how 
the Thing could happen as Plutarch relates it. This 
Author did not always give himfelf the Trouble to ex¬ 
amine the Fafts he delivers; and being but a Tran-, 
fcriber of what he had read, he has not always re¬ 
membered in one Place what he had laid in another. 
And indeed, if Thefeus found Medea at Athens for the 
firft Time, at his coming thither from Trezen , how could 
he have been in Colchis ? That Author, however, a- 
dopts the Opinion of thofe who afferted that he had 
made that Voyage, and he feems to me to have copied 
Ovid rather than good Hiftorians. I reckon it is bet¬ 
ter to fay that Thefeus^ returning from fome of his 
Voyages after a long Abfence, got Information that 
his Father had married Medea ; and that fhe, dreading 
his Return, formed a Fa&ion againft him, and per¬ 
haps having even attempted to poilon him, to lecure 
the Crown to the Child whereof fhe was pregnant, The¬ 
feus got her banifhed from the Court. 

The PallantieLe , upon Tbefeus's being acknowledged, 
could not contain their Reientment, and having di¬ 
vided themielves into two Bodies, would have given 
no fmall Trouble to that Prince, had it not been for 
the Treachery of Lcos , one of their Leaders, who 
having declared the whole Plot, Thefeus made fo good 
Ufe of his Information, as to defeat the one Party, 
and put the other to flight, confirming, by that Vic¬ 
tory, his Father’s tottering Power: after this, he went 
to Trezen , to receive Expiation. 

Some time after, having undertaken a Voyage to 
Crete , he delivered his Country, as has been faid, from 
the Tribute which it payed to Minos the, lecond ; but 
upon his Return, he found that his Father was dead. 
Then it was he laboured to put in Execution a Scheme 
he had formed long before, to reduce into one Body 
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of a City all the Inhabitants of Attica, who till then ■ 
had been difperfed in feveral Villages. He met with 
confiderable Oppofuion, efpecially from the Rich, and 
he reduced them only by giving them the Promife of 
a popular Form of Government, wherein he referved to 
himfelf only the Power of making War, and of feeing to 
the Execution of the Laws. As in every City there was 
a Court where the Affemblies were held, and public 
Affairs decided, without having recourfe to the Sove¬ 
reign, except on Occafions of the utmoft Importance, 
which was a confiderable Limitation of his Authority; 
he began with the demolishing of thefe, fupprefied the 
Magiifrates who adminiflred Juflice therein, built for 
himfelf an Edifice to ferve for that Purpofe, gave the 
Name of Athens to the new City, and united all the 
People by a Sacrifice and common Feftival called the 
Panathenaia, which he fubftituted to the Athenians in 
place of that which every City celebrated in particular. 
To this Feaft he joined another, which by its Name 
Metoicia, or the Removal, perpetuated the Memory of 
the Change he had introduced. 

After having executed fo critical an Undertaking, 
‘Thefeus went to confult the Oracle of Delphi, to know 
in what manner he was to govern this new People; and 
the Anfwer given him was, that he ought by all means 
to beware of ruling in an arbitrary Manner. Upon 
his return to Athens, he preferred the popular to mo¬ 
narchic Government, referving to himlelf however the 
Power of feeing to the Obfervance of the Laws; and 
his whole Thoughts were imployed in the right Regu¬ 
lation of the rifing Republic, whereof he was always 
the Head. This Form of Government, then abfolutely 
new in Greece , invited a great many People to Athens ; 
and to hinder that protnifcuous Rendezvous of People 
from introducing thither Diforder and Confufion, he 
divided the whole into three Bodies. The firft was 
.compofed of the Nobles, the fecond of the Artifans, 
and the third of the Labourers, and to each he granted 
Privileges, whereof they had the peaceable Poffeffion. 

We know how far the fecond of thefe Bodies carried 

afterwards 
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afterwards their Improvements, elpecially in die Works 
of Sculpture and Painting. 

Paufanias obferves, that it was for having thus per- 
fuaded all the People of Attica to unite in one City, 
henceforth to make but one People, that he introduced 
the Worfhip of the Goddefs Pitbo , or Perfuafton> and 
that of Venus, becaufe this Goddefs was to be the com¬ 
mon Bond of all the People. 7 hefeus not fatisfied that 
Peace lhould reign only in the City, if it did not ex¬ 
tend alfo to the neighbouring People, in order to re¬ 
move the Grounds of Quarrel which might have arifen 
about the Extent of their Territory, he regulated the 
Limits thereof, and with the unanimous Confent of 
the lonians and Ptloponnefians fet up a Pillar, on which 
was engraved this Infcription : What lies to the Eafl is 
Ionia; what lies to the Weft , belongs to the Pelopon- 
nefus. 

As Religion always was the Bond which moft ftrong- 
]y unites People, otherwife feparated by different In-* 
terefts, he renewed in Honour of Neptune the Ifthmic 
Games, which had been long difufed, fince they were 
firft inftitured by Sifyphus King of Corinth , on Occafion 
of Melicerta’s Deification; and as probably they were 
only celebrated by Night, relembling rather a Funeral 
Pageant, than a Feftival, he order’d them henceforth 
to be folemnized by Day, and that with a Magnifi¬ 
cence becoming the God of the Sea. As Hercules and 
he had cleared Greece of that vaft Number of Robbers 
who infefled it, and who without Mercy put thofe to 
the Sword whom Devotion drew to thole Game*, they 
were now frequented with Safety, and the Concourfe of 
People that flock’d thither from all Quarters, made 
the Celebration of them very folemn. Nor is it only 
Plutarch , fupported by the Teftimony of Hiftorians. 
more ancient than he, that relates this Faft; the Chro¬ 
nicle of Paros gives a Detail of the different Celebra¬ 
tions of thele Games, which gives this Narration all the 
Weight it requires; this Chronicle, as is known, being 
die moll authentic Voucher we have. All thefe Changes 
fell out, according to Eufebius , during the firft Year of 

Tbefeas ’S* 
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Thefeus 's Reign, or according to other Hiftorians, in 
the two firft. 

Thus far I may flatter myfelf that I have fufficiently 
followed the Order of Chronology in the Recital of 
fhefeus's Aftions; in the Sequel it will be eafy for the 
Reader to range the Fads according to the iEras which 
I have eftablifhed for the Events in which he was con¬ 
cerned : For there was not one in that Age fo cele¬ 
brated for Heroes, wherein he did not aft a Part. All 
Antiquity attefts, that he was at the War of the Cen¬ 
taurs with Hercules his near Relation, and Pirithous hi$ 
faithful Friend^; and to mention it by the by, their 
Friendfhip had commenced upon an Occafion which 
was like to have fet them at Variance for ever. Piri¬ 


thous ftruck with the glorious Account of Thefeus's high 
Exploits, refolved to meafure Swords with him, and 
fought an Opportunity to pick a Quarrel with him •, 
but when thefe two Heroes met, they were ftruck with 
a fecret Admiration of each other, their Heart dif- 
covered itfelf without any Difguife, they embraced one 
another inftead of fighting, and fwore to maintain 
an eternal Friendfhip. 

Thefeus, according to the molt probable Opinion, 
joined alfo in the Conqueft of the Golden Fleece. ’Tis 
beyond Doubt that he was likewife at the Hunting of 
Calydon , and at the War which followed it; to this 
all the Ancients are agreed. Tho’ he had not been en¬ 
gaged in the Quarrel of the two hoftile Brothers, ’tis cer¬ 
tain however, that he obliged Creon to give Burial to the 
Argives who had died in the firlt War of Thebes ; in a 
Word, there was no Expedition, no War in all thofc 
Times wherein he did not.bear a confiderable Part; not 

to infift on the Bull of Marathon ,, which laid wafte all 
the Plains of Tetrapolis, and was'taken by him alive, 
and offered in Sacrifice to Apollo at Delphi. ( a ); fo that 
it became a current Proverb, Nothing -without Thefeits , 

Non 


(a) Paufanias, who relates the fame Fa&, fays he facrificcd it to 
Minerva, and Diodorus Siculus , who agrees with Plutarch , adds, that 
it was Egeus his Father performed the Sacrifice ; * bat thefe fmali Va¬ 
riation?, iaftead of weakening the Credibility of the Fa&i rather con- 
firm it. 
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Non fine Tbefeo . A new, and at the fame Time an in- 
conceited Argument that the Events of that fabulous 
Age, whereof we have feen the Hiftory, were not at 
fo great a Diftanee from one another, as is commonly 
believed, and that they may be reduced, without Dan¬ 
ger of deviating from the Truth, to the Airas I have 
fixed. 

The Expedition of this Heroe againfl the Amazons 
is alio reckoned by the Ancients in the Number of his 
Aftions. For that end, we are told, he went to the 
Banks of the 2 T>ermodon y and after having given them 
Battle returned to Greece . 5 Tis furtherlaid, that thofe 
Heroines came afterwards and invaded Attica ,• attack¬ 
ing 7 befeits in the very Centre of his own Dominions; 
but he routed them, and took Antiope Prifoner, by 
whom he had the unfortunate Hippoliius . But we mu ft 
not difiemble that fcveral Authors take both the Voy¬ 
age and War for a mere Fiftion (a). In the mean 
Time, were I to fupport the Truth thereof, I might 
quote feveral ancient Hiftorians, cited by Plutarch , 
who would favour me; and what is ilil! ftronger, a 
great Number of Monuments fcattered up and down 
in different Places of Attica, to atieft that thefe He¬ 
roines came thither to make War. 

Be that as it will, to come to fomething more cer¬ 
tain, all Antiquity agrees that this Heroe, already fig- 
nalized by a thoufand glorious Adtions, having heard 
of the Beauty of young Helen the Daughter of Tynda- 
rus refolved to carry her off, tho’ fhe was then but 
ten Years of Age, or only feven, according to fome 
Ancients; and he himfelf was then fifty at leaft. Thus 
having taken with him his dear Piritbous , the faithful 
Companion of his Travels, he went to Sparta and car¬ 
ried her off. They drew Lots for her, lays Plutarch 
?V, and flie having fallen to ffhefeus , he bound him- 
fclf to go with his Friend to carry off the Wife o\ At do¬ 
wns. According to their Agreement, he left Helen 

at 
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fa) See what has been faid on this Subject in the Hiftory of Her - 
rules. 

(i) IsThefco. 
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at Aphidnes in the Hands of his Mother Ethra, and 
then went to Epirus with Pirithous, to carry off Profer- 
pine the Wife of Aidonm. This fecond Enterprize 
did not fucceed fo well with him as the firft j Pirithous 
was (lain therein, or devoured by the Dogs of that 
Prince; and fhefeus detained Prifoner (a) was releafed 
by Hercules, who having demanded him of Aidoneus, 
as the greateft Obligation he could lay upon him, he 
gave him up to him frankly, as has been faid in the 
Hi dory of that Heroe. 

It was this Voyage, to mention it tranfiently, that 
furniflied the Poets with a Handle to fay, for Reafons 
already affigned elfewhere, that this Heroe had de¬ 
fended to the infernal Regions, on which a Poem was 
founded, intitled, Ehe Defcent of Ehefeus into Hell. 
Our Heroe fet at Liberty from hislmprifonment went 
home to his own Dominions, where his Party weakened 
every Day. His firft Care was to teftify his Gratitude 
to his Deliverer, for which Purpofe he confecrated to 
him the Parks and the Lands he had got from the 
Athenians , and which were from that Time no more 
called fhefeia , but Heracleia. Philocorus, in Plutarch 
informs .us, that he referved to himfelf only four Fields 
and Parks. 

I faid Helen is reckoned to have been but ten Years 
of Age when fhefeus carried her off-, it muft be own¬ 
ed, however, that ancient Authors affirm (he was old¬ 
er ; that The feus, before he fet out for Epirus, left her 
pregnant with his Mother, and that fhe was delivered 
of a Daughter. As Paufanias is the only one of the 
Ancients that has related this Fad with all its Circum- 
fiances, I fhall tranfcribe his Account of it (i): “ Not 
far from a Temple of Neptune , fays that Author, 
there is another, dedicated to Lucina , and confecrat¬ 
ed by Helen, when Jhe was brought to Lacedemon , 
after the Departure of Pirithous and fhefeus for 
Thefprotia , and after that C aft or and Pollux had taken 
** the City Jphidnes ; for it is alledged that lhe was 

then 
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fa) See the Hiftory of Pluto, and that of Hercules . 
(i) In Corinth. 
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44 then pregnant by Tbefeus, and that being delivered 
“ at Argos, file built that Temple in Honour of Lu- 
“ etna. We are told further, that (he was delivered 
of a Daughter, whofe Education was committed to 
tl Clyienmejlra, who was then Agamemnon's Wife, and 
u that afterwards Helen herfelf was married to Mene- 
Cl kits. And indeed, Slcfichorus of Himera, and after 
“ him Euphcrwn of Chalets , and Alexander of Pleuron , 

are therein agreed with the Argives> and have 
“ ail three attefted in their Poems, that Helen had a 
cc Daughter by The fens, named IphigeniaP 

This is that Princefs, whofe Character the famous 
Eacine , who gives her the Name of Eryphile, has fo 
finely dnvwn in his Tragedy of Iphigenia, and whom 
he makes to have been carried off from Lesbos , where 
fiie lived, by Achilles, when before the Departure of 
the Greets, he had made himfeif Matter of that City. 

During the Abfence of Thefcus, Caftor and Pollux 
having taken up Arms, made themfelves Matters of 
Abbidnes, and releafed Helen their Sifter, whom they 
brought back to Sparta with Eihra, who thereby be¬ 
came the Slave of Helen, who carried her to Troy, 
where fee was afterwards ravifhed by Paris. Paufa *■ 
mas (i) explaining a fine Picture of Polygnotus, adds, 
that Eihra was therein reprefented with her Head 
fiuved, as a Mark cf her Slavery, and Demophoon her 
Grandfon in thePofture of a Man inDiftrefs, anxious 
to have her fet at Liberty. The fame Author fays, 
the Painter mult needs have read the Poet Lefcheus, 
who in his Works write", that Demophoon feeing in the 
Grecian Camp Etbra, with the other Slaves, after the 

taking of Troy, demanded her of Agamemnon, but that 
he gave her not up till Helen had given her Confcnt to 
it. Plutarch is therefore in the wrong to refute this 
Grcumftance of the Hiftory whereof the Tragic Poets 

make mention, and Elian too 5 fo that Paufanias , we 
fee, is not the only one who fpeaks of it. 

The fame Plutarch alfo refutes the Hiftory of Muni- 
ter, or Munichus , who was, we are told, the Son of 

Demo- 
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fkmophoon and Laodice, Priam's Daughter. Another 
Circumftance is, that Ethra, who was Helen's Slave, 
took Care of that Child, whofe Birth, and the Amours 
of his Father and Mother, were a fecret Adventure. 
The fame Author, citing a Verfe from the third Book 
of the Iliad, wherein Homer, fpeaking of Helerts Slaves, 
names Ethra the Daughter of Pitheus , fays feveral 
Authors confider that Verfe as fpurious. The Hiftory 
of the Captivity of Tbefeus' s Mother is however very 
well confirmed by the Authors I have cited: And I 
know not what M. Dacier means in his Note upon that 
Verfe in Homer, where he fays, “ For they reckon 
(that is, they who hold this Verfe to be fpurious) “ it 
“ is not probable that Homer would have given the Ap- 
f ‘ pellation of Helen's Waiting-Maid to Ethra, who 
“ was her Mother-in-Law, and who had reigned at 
“ Athens He feems toTuppofe that Tbefeus had mar¬ 
ried that Princefs, and that Ihe was confequendy Ethra's 
Paughter-in-law. ’Tis certain, however, that Helen 
was then very young, and a Child, as the fame Plu¬ 
tarch tells us •, and that Tbefeus, after having carried 
her off, concealed her at Apbidncs, and faw her no 
more, the Tyndarida having fet her at Liberty, while 
he was confined in Aidoneus's Prifon. Again, Where 
did he find that Ethra had reigned at Athens with her 
Son? 

Plutarch fays it was one named Academus that point¬ 
ed out to the Tyndarida the Place where their Sifter 
was: But he is miftaken, and it is better to adhere to 
Herodotus (1), who affirms that Apbidnes was taken by 
the Treachery of Titacus. From thence the Tyndari- 

d*e went to Athens, where they were very well received 
by the Pallantiiee. We are further told, that they 
even expell’d from that City the Children of ‘Tbefeus, 
and ftrengthened the Party of the Pallantida , who gave 

them, upon that Occafion, the Name of Anaces. Elian 
attribu tes all this to Mnefttbeus, the Succeffor of Tbefeus. 
The Pafiage in that Author is to this Effeft: Mnefthe- 
us, the Son of Petheus, Jhewed not himfelf ungrateful to 

the 
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tie Tyndaridas: For, in regard that they expelled The- 
fcus’j Children, led Captive his Mother Ethra, and re -. 
fiored to him the "Kingdom of Athens, he was the firjl 
who called them Anaces, or Anaftes; becaufe, in Fah, 
they had taken great Care of the Athenians, and of their 

City . This Word, in the Greek Language, comes 
from Anajfein, to take Care hence Kings were called 
AnaSes, becaufe they have, or ought to have, the Care 
of their People. 

The reft of Theft ns's Life was nothing but one con¬ 
tinued Series of Misfortunes. I fhall not refume what 
I have faid in the Hiftory of Minos the fecond, of the 
Adventures that bcfel him in his Expedition to Crete; 
but I fhall oblerve here, that Phedra was, in part, the 
Caufe of all thofe Difafters. It is well known that 
ihe being in Love with Hippolitus , whom The feus had 
by the Amazon Anti ope, but finding him infenfible, ac- 
cufed him to her Husband, when he was returned from 
Epirus , for having attempted to debauch her; that he, 
without examining fo odious an Affair to the Bottom, 
devoted him to Neptune , who put him to a miferablc 
Death. 

On the other Hand, the P allant ide, taking Advan¬ 
tage of his Abfence, had redoubled their Cabals, and 
gained over feveral of thofe who ftill adhered to him 
at his fetting out; infomuch, that when he would have 
continued to govern as before, he only raifed Seditions 
and Diforders thereby in the City; for they who hated 
film at his Departure, joined Infolence and Contempt 
to Hatred; and the People was now fo corrupted and 
debauched, that inftcad of being pliable, and giving 
voluntary Obedience, as they had done formerly, they 
would needs be flatter’d and careflcd. He tried to re*- 
duce them by Force-/ but finding this only inflamed 
the Difeafe, and that there were now no Means of re- 
eftabiifhing his Affairs, he fent fecredy his Children in¬ 
to Eiibea ., to Eltbenor the Son.of Chalcedony and as for 
himfelf, lie repaired to the Village of Gaieite, poured 
out Imprecations upon the Athenians , in a Place which 
is called at this Day, the Place of Maledictions, and em¬ 
barked 
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barked for the Ifland of Scyros, where he thought ro 
have found Friends, and where he had fome Eftate by * 
his Father’s Side. Lycomedes was then King of that 
Ifland. Thefeus^ upon his Arrival at his Court, begg’d 
of him only to reftore him his Lands, that he might 
be able there to pafs the Remainder of his Days. Orhers 
will have it, that he applied to him for Afiiftarxe 
againft the Athenians . Lycomedes , either jealous of a 

Perfon of fuch high Charadler, or being gained over 
by Mieftheus , led him up to the higheft Mountain, as 
with an Intention to fhew him the Ifland, a d then 
threw him down headlong from a Rock. There are 
Hiftorians however, who write that he fell of himfelf, 
having unhappily (tumbled as he was walking one 
Evening after Supper, as his manner was. There was ' 
no immediate Examination made into the Manner of 
his Death. Mneftheus reigned at Athens :n Peace, while 
the Sons of Thefeus in the Quality of private Rerfons, 
accompanied Elphenor to the War of Troy ; but after 
the Death of Mneftheus , they returned to Athens , and 
re-afeended the Throne. The iEra of this PLroe’s 
Death ought to be placed, if we may believe the Pa - 
rian Marbles, in the thirteenth Year of Mneftheus'$ 
Reign. Now that Prince had already reigned t*o 
Years, when Thefeus died in the Ifland of Scyros. ’Tis 
very probable, as able Chronologifts alledge, that his 
‘ Father Egeus had admitted him to fhare the Crown in 
his Lifetime 5 if this was not the Cafe, we will find 
difficulty to adjuft the Chronology of thofe Times. 
Thefeus muft have been pretty far advanced in Years, 
being born about feventy Years before the Siege of Troy , 
and fourfeore before the Deftruftion of that City. Her¬ 
cules older than he, was dead about twenty or twenty- 
five Years before. Thus it was only in his Youth, and 
after his Departure from Trezene , that Thefeus accon> 
panied that Heroe in molt of his Expeditions. 

Thefeus had three Wives*, Antiope the Queen of the 
Amazons , by whom he had Hippolitus: of him we fliall 
fpeak in the Hiftory of Phedra \ Ariadne , by whom, 

according to fome Authors he had Oenopion and Sta». 
Yoi. IV, L (Mbs* 
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fbilus ; and Phedra , by whom he had Bemophoon , who 
afcended the Throne after the Death of Mneftbeus , 
which happened while he was returning from the Trojan 
War. 

Tbefeus had fignalized himfclf by too many illuftrious 

Atchievements not to be ranked after his Death among 
the Heroes or Demi-Gods. He had even Ihewed fome 

Piety to the God? norwithftanding all the Irregularities 

of his Life, fince upon his Return from one of his Ex¬ 
peditions, he went to the Temple of Belpbos , there to 
confecrate to Apollo a Part of his Hair, in imitation of 
Bacchus who had cut his into a round Figure, leaving 
none of it but from the Crown of his Head to his Ears. 
Heftcr imitated both of them afterwards; and as that 
Tonfure of Bacchus had been called Bacchic , and that 
of Tbefeus , Tbefeid , fo that of Heftor was termed 

Hefforid. 

Not only did Tbefeus receive the Honours that were 
paid to Heroes, but he was alfo advanced to the Rank 
of the Gods; a Temple was built in his Honour, which 
became afterwards very famous, and whereof the Ruins 
are to be feen at this Day, or at leaft the Place where 
it flood. The Sacrifices were offered to him on the 
eighth Day of each Month, efpecially of Oftober , which 
was the Day of his return from Crete . This Sacrifice 
was called Ogdolion , the Sacrifice of the-eighth Day. 

Paufanias fpeaks of the fine Paintings that were to 
be feen in that Temple, and which reprefented the 
Battle between the Athenians and the Amazons , that of 
the Centaurs and the Lapitba , &c. The fame Author 
makes alfo mention of the heroic Monument which the 
fame Tbefeus had at Athens , near the Hill for Horfes, 
and which he had in common with Pirithous , Oedipus 
and Adraftus. 

Plutarch agrees to the Truth of Tbefeus*s having 
Honours paid him, but at the fame time he lays it was 
not till feveral Ages after his Death that the Athenians 
honoured him as a God, on the Occafion which he re¬ 
lates. At the Battle of Marathon , lays he, he was 
drought to appear in Armour, fighting againft the Barr 

Brians* 
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barians 5 and after the Wars with the Medes, in the 
Year of Phedon’s Archonlhip, the Athenians having 
confuked the Oracle of Apollo, the Prophetefs enjoined 
them to colled the Bones of Ihefeus, to bury them in the 
ffloft honourable Place among themfelves, and to keep 
them with a great deal of Care. But if it was difficult 
to find the Place where he was interred, it was ftill 
more fo to tranfport his Bones, by reafon of the favage 
Fiercenefs of the People who were in Pofteffion of them, 
an in tradable Race, who had no Commerce with their 
Neighbours. At length however, Cimon having made 
himfelf Mailer of their Ifland, was refolved at any 
rate to find out his Tomb. While fearch was making 
on all fides, he happily faw an Eagle pecking at a riling 
Ground, and trying to open it with its Pounces. Forth¬ 
with ftruck as with a divine Inipiration, he ordered to 
rake into thac Place, and there was found the Coffin of 
a very large Man, with the Head of a Pike and a 
Sword. All thefe Cimon put into his Ship, and carried 
them to Athens . The Athenians overjoyed, received 
thefe Relicks of Arms with Proceffions and Sacrifices, 
as if it had been ‘Ihefeus himfelf returned to Life, 
and buried them in the middle of the City, near the 
Place where their Exercifes are at this Day performed. 
That Spot of Ground very foon became a Sanftuary 
for Slaves, and for all thofe who dreaded the Violence 
of their Profecutors. As ‘Ihefeus in his Life-time had 
been the Proteftor of the Unfortunate, and had always 
favourably received the Prayers of thofe who implored 
his Aid againft Oppreffors, the World confecrated him 
to the fame Dignity after his Death. 

CHAP, IX. 

The Hijlory of Caftor and Pollux. 

A S Ccftor and Pollux were two of the principal 
Argonauts , who diltinguilhed themfelves in the 
Expedition to Colchis, no lefs by their Piety to the Gods, 
than by their Courage and Valour, I ought to give my 
Readers the Hiftory of their Life. There is fome- 

L 2 
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thing Angular in the-Fable of their Birth; we are told 
that Leda (1) the Wife of Tyndarus King of Sparta^ 
was beloved by Jupiter ; that he having found her upon 
the Banks of the Eurolas , a River in Laconia , had 
Venus transformed into an Eagle, and he himfelf at 
fumed the Figure of a Swan, who being purfued by 
the Eagle, flew for fhelter into the Arms of Leda who 
was with Child, and at the End of nine Months fhe 
brought forth two Eggs, whereof the one produced 
Pollux and Helen , and the other C aft or and Clytcmneftra: 
The two firit were reckoned the Children of Jupiter , 
and the other two claimed Lyndcxiis for their Father. 
Tho 5 this Tradition is the moft general, Apollodorus 
however (2) relates the Story otherwife, and fays Jupi¬ 
ter being in love with Nemejis , transformed himfelf into 
a Swan, and me$amorphofed his Miftrefs into a Duck, 
addins: it was fhe that gave Leda the Egg which fhe 
had hatched, and that confequently fhe was the real 
Mother of the Twin-Brothers. Some Authors, in or¬ 
der to explain this Fable, fay it has no other Founda¬ 
tion but theBeauty of Helen^ and efpecially the Length 
and Whitenefs of her Neck, refembling that of a Swan 
(a). Others allcdge that this Princcls acted fome Scene 
of Gallantry upon the Banks of the Enrol as , where 
perhaps there were a great many Swans, and that -to 
fave her Honour, it was given out that Jupiter himfelf 
had been enamour’d of her, and transformed himfelf 
into a Swan; and we may fay whenever the Fable 
gives a Foundation to fuch defies, they are the true 

Key to it. 

However, I reieft not the Conjecture of thofe who will 
have it that Leda had introduced her Gallant into the 
higheft Appartment of her Palace; which was ulu- 
ally of an oval Figure, and called among the Lace- 
denumians which gave rife to the Fiction of the 
.Egg fg). Be that as it will, Caftor and Pollux figna- 
lized themfelves by fo many illuftrious ACtions, that 

* ■ * ** 1 

they 

(t) Earipid. Ovid. EpKE of Helen to Paris. (2) Book 3. 

(a) See Mezertac upon the Epjitle of Helen to Paris. 

(3) Ceiius Ccel. Poet. Aiken. : 

* 
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they had a juft Claim to be reputed Sons of Jupiter * 
which is the Import of Biofcnri, the Name given them, 
and which they bore ever afterwards. Some will have 
it that Glaucus'j when he appear’d in the Propontis to 
the Argonauts, was the firft who gave them this Appel¬ 
lation (i). It was in the Expedition to Colchis elpe- 
cially that thefe two Heroes diftinguilhed themfelves, 
and rendered themfelves worthy of the Name they 
bore. In the Storm that was like to have over-fet the 
Ship Argo, they made a Vow with Orpheus, to get 
themfelves initiated into the Myfteries of Samo! brace, 
and to repair to that Ifland to return Thanks to the 
Gods who were worfhip’d there* for their Prefervation 
froni the Dangers to which they and their Companions 
in the Expedition had been expofed. They even car¬ 
ried away in Colchis a Statue of Mars, named Thcritas, 
whether this was the Name given in that Country to 
the God of War, or that of his Mufe*, and they tran- 
fported it into Greece, where it was preferved for feveral 

A g es ( 2 )- 

Pollux flew the mmousAmychus who challenged all the 
World at the Gauntlet-Fight; this Victory and that 
which he gained afterwards at the Olympic Games, 
which Hercules celebrated in Elis, made him be reckon¬ 
ed the Heroe and Patron of Wreftlers, while his 
Brother Cajlor diflinguifhed himfelf in the Race, and in 
the Art of breaking Horfes: Hunc equis, ilium fuperare 
pugnis nobilem, as Her ace fays (3) after Homer (a), who 

calls him a Breaker of Horfes. 

_ _ 4 / - 

Thefe two Heroes,- after the Expedition to Colchis , 
fignalized themielves by Sea, and cleared the Archipe¬ 
lago of the Pirates who infefted it; which ferved not 
a little, after their Death, to make them pafs for two 
Divinities friendly to Sailors; but the Adventure, whe¬ 
ther true , or fabulous, which befel them during the 
Voyage of the Argonauts • contributed more than any 
thing elfe to this Fable. We are told that during the 

L 3 Storm 

(1) Philoftrat. in the Picture of Glauctis, (2) Paufaft. in Lacori. 
(3) Carm. 1 . 1. 

(a) Fiiny* L. 2, cap, *3. and elfewher*. 
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Storm now mentioned, two Fires were feen to play 
around the Heads of the Tyndarida^ and very foon after 
the Storm ceafed. Thefe Fires, which often appear 
by Sea in Time of a Storm, were afterwards rec¬ 
koned the Fires of Caftor and Pollux . When two of 
them were feen at a Time, it was a prognoftic of fair 
Weather; when only one of them appeared, it was 
an infallible Sign of an approaching Storm, and then 
they invoked the Aid of thofe two Heroes (1). The 
lame Notion ftill prevails as to the Prefage of thefe 
Fires; and all the Effeft that Religion has produced, 
is to change their Names, they being now called St. 
Elme’s and St. Nicholas's Fires. 

The Zeal which thefe two Princes had expreffed for 
being initiated into the Myfteries that were celebrated in 
Samotbrace , contributed not a little to heighten their 
Reputation. The Gods in honour of whom thofe My¬ 
fteries were inftituted, were the Cabiri , whom I have 
fpoke of in the firft Volume, and there was nothing 
in thofe Ages of Darknefs more facred and revered 
than thefe Myfteries; People had a violent Defire to 
participate of them, becaufe it was thought a Means to 
procure the Favour of thofe Gods, efpecially during 
Navigation, as Diodorus Siculus remarks. 

The Athenians charmed with the Moderation of 
thefe two Princes (2), who after they had taken the 
City Apbidnesy to avenge the Wrong done to their 
Sifter, had only punifhed thofe who had been concern¬ 
ed in the Rape, gave them the Name of Anaftes , 
which imports Kings , and in honour of them, inftituted 
a Feftival under the fame Name. 

Moderation and Piety, efpecially when fupported by 
no ftronger Motives than thofe which Paganifm Ap¬ 
plied, can hardly ftand out againft violent Paflions, . 
Lyneeus and Idas being about to marry Phoebe and Hil- 
laria , the Daughters of Leucippus , invited to the Feaft 
Caftor and Pollux , the near Relations of the two young 
Virgins, their Father being Tyndarus's Brother; but they 
themfelves falling in love with them, ravilhed them, 

married 


(1) Loc. tit. (2) Plat, in Thefeo. 
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married them, and had two Children by them, whom. 
Paufanias (i) names Anafcis and Menafmus, who after* 
wards had Statues at Corinth, in the Temple built in 
Honour of their Fathers (a). 

The two Spoufes flung to the Quick with this out* 
rageous Infult, having met with their Rivals fome 
time after, fought with them, and Cafter flew Lyn- 
ceus ; but Idas avenged his Death by killing the Mur¬ 
derer of his Brother. Pollux again avenged Caft or and 
flew Idas, or as fome Authors will have it, he was 
ftruck dead by Jupiter himfclf with a Thunder-bolt. 

With refpeft to this Event, as well as others, there 
occurs fome Variation among the Ancients; and the 
manner in which Apollodorus relates this Adventure, 
bears not fuch an odious Afpeft towards the I'yndarida , 
tho’ it makes them not quite inexcufeable, fince it af- 
fociates them in an Ad of Injuftice. They were 
joined mthldas and Lynceus in carrying off fome Flecks; 
but the latter having refufed to make a Divifion of the 
Booty, Caftor and Pollux refolved to take Satisfa&ion 
for this Injury, and having raifed Troops, entered into 
Meffenia , carried off the Cattle of Idas and 
and laid an Ambufcade for them; but the latter 
defery’d Caftor hiding himfelf near an Oak 
him to Idas, who put him to Death. 

In whatever Manner the Faft happened, ’tis certain, 
I. That Caftor and Pollux had no other Wives but 
their two Coufins, nor other Children but thofe I have 
named: 2. That Caftor was (lain in the Scuffle now 
mentioned, as alfo Idas and Lynceus ; and the Race of 
Aphareus being extinft by their Death, the Crown of 
the MeJJenians was transferred into Neftor ’s Family. 

As Pollux was reputed immortal, being the Son 
of Jupiter , we are told he fupplicated his Father to 
put him to Death, or to fhare his Immortality with 
his Brother. Jupiter heard his Prayer, fo that when 

L 4 Caftor 

(1) In Corinth. 

(4 The two Wives whom we have named had likewife a Tem¬ 
ple in Laconia, according to the fame Paufanias ; and the Priefleffes 
who did the Service of theTemple, as alfo the Goddeffes themfelves, 
were called Leurippides*. 
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Caft or recovered Life, Pollux loft it, and when Pollux 
returned into the World, Cqftor re-entered- the King¬ 
dom of the Dead. This, by the way, is that alter¬ 
native Life and Death of which the Poets have faid fo. 
much after Homer (1) and Pindar , and which Virgil 

has fo well expreffcd {a ); the Foundation of which 
Fidtion is, that the two Princes I am fpeaking of be¬ 
ing dead, and advanced to the Rank of Gods, they 
formed in die Heavens the Sign of the Twins; and 
becaufe one of the two Stars of which it is compofed 
fets when the other rifes, hence the Fable now men¬ 
tioned took its Birth. 

Th t Romans perpetuated the Memory of this Fiftion 
in a pretty Angular Manner, by fending every Year on 
the Day of the Feaft of the Pjniariia near their Temple* 
a Man with a Cap like theirs, mounted upon Horfe- 
back, and leading another Horfe in his Hand on which 
no Body rode, intimating thereby that only one of the 
two Brothers appeared at a Time. 

But this much is certain, that both of them had been 
buried near SciaSj a Town in Laconia *, and by aftrange 

Incongruity, whereof Man is but too capable, theirTem- 
ple was Ihewn near the very Place where their Tomb 
ftood, as if it had been poffible for one to partake of 
Divinity, when he could not triumph over Death* 
Their Deification, according to Paufanias and the 
other Ancients, was only put off for forty Years. At 
firft they were confidered as Heroes; but afterwards 
they were reckoned in the Number of the Gods of 
Greece , and got the Sirname of Amlulii and Aphefti (b). 
The Author now mentioned, fpeaks of the Temple 
they had at Sparta , and of another at Athens * wherein 

divine 

* 


(i)Odyff. L11. 

(<2) Si fratrem PclluX altema morte redemit, 

Jtcue reditque viam toties . ^Eneid. 1. 6. 

[b] Thefe two Epithets are only applicable to the great Gods of 
the Pagans^ and they had been given to Jupiter and Minerva. The 
firft fignified Prolongation , and it was a prevailing Opinion that thofe 
Gods to whom i: belonged prolonged Life. The fecond, which 
imports. Startings Emijfiv, was peculiar to the Tyndaridce, who were' 
thought to prefjd e over the Barriers, whence they who run the Race* 
at the public Games fet out. Pent/, in Lac • 
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divine Honours were paid to them. The firft of thefe 
two Cities was the Place of their Nativity, and they had 
done fignal Service to the Second, by faving it from 
being pillaged. The fame Author likewife makes 
mention of another Temple which was at Corinth , and 

of Statues raifed to them in the little Bland of Sphanos * 
whereof, according to the Poet Alcman y they were'Na¬ 


tives. 

The Romans , who afterwards adopted their Wor- 
fliip, held them always in high Veneration, and ere&ed 
a Temple to them on occafion of the Aid they be¬ 
lieved themfelves to hsive received from them near the 
Lake Rhegillum. As they alfo adopted the Greek Fa¬ 
bles, their Authors make mention of feveral Appari¬ 
tions of thefe two Divinities. Cicero (i) makes one 
of his Speakers fay, they were believed to have fore¬ 
told to Vanitus , the Victory he gained over the Perftans ; 
but as he was not very credulous, he gives no great 
Credit to that Revelation, fince he fays Homer, who 
lived not long after thefe Heroes (2), informs us, that 
they were interred at Lacedemon or near by; whence 

he juftly concludes, that they were not capable to come 
and predict future Events. Juft in ferioufly relates, 
how in a Battle between the Locrians and the Croto- 
Tiiates'y two young Men appeared mounted on white 
Steeds, who were taken for C aft or and Pollux , But 
the Adventure of two Mejjenians, which Paufanias 
fpeaks of (3), Ihews us what we are to think of thofe 
Sorts of Apparitions. Thefe two young Men hand- 
fome and well made, were called Panormus and Goni- 
pus, and belonged to a Place named Andania . They 
chofe the Time when the Lacedemonians were celebrat¬ 
ing the Feaft of the Diofcuri , clad themfelves in white 
Tunics with purple Caffocs, covered their Heads with 
Caps like the Locrians , and mounted the fined Horfes 
they could find. In this Equipage, and armed with 
Lances, they entered Laconia, and repaired to the Place 
where the Lacedemonians were aflembled for Sacrifice, 
Forthwith they were taken for the Gods themfelves, 

v/hofe 


(1) De Nat. Deor.l. 2,. (2} Paufan. in'Lacon. (3) Ibid. 
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whofe Feaft they were celebrating, and while the La* 
cedemonians were proftrating themfelves before them, 
the two Mejfenians rulh’d in upon them, cut off feveral 
of them, and then made their Efcape. This facrile- 
gious Adion, for the Mejfenians alfo worlhip’d the 
Diofcuri , was reckoned afterwards the Caule of the Ca¬ 
lamities that overwhelmed Mejfenia ; and they were 
not wanting to attribute them to the Hatred of the 
incenfed TyndaricLe. Accordingly, when Efaminondas 
had a Mind to repair Mejfene , one of the principal 
Objects of his Care was to appeafe the Wrath of thofe 
Gods by Sacrifices. He had feen in a Dream (i), fays 
Paufams , a venerable old Man, who, in order to ex¬ 
cite him to repair that City, allured him that their 
Wrath, which hitherto had led them to diftrefs' the 
Mejfenians, was at length ceafed, and they now fatis- 
fied. 

A Paflage in Homer , wherein that Poet fays, Helen 
alked of the Grecian Deputies who were come to 
Trey, News of Caftor and Pollux her Brothers, fup- 
poles that flie knew not then of their being dead, and 
at the fame Time that they had died fince Ihe came 
to that City. Now according to the fame Poet, Ihe 
had been then twenty Years in that City; it was there¬ 
fore during that Interval her Brothers had died. It 
was not certainly after the Siege was begun, otherwile 
they had undoubtedly joined their Brothers-in-Law Aga¬ 
memnon and Me/ielaus , in revenging the Injury done to 
their Sifter Helen. Confequently it muft have been 
during the Preparations for the War that they died; 
and this lets us know the time of their Death precifely 
enough, tho* we cannot determine the Year wherein it 
happened. 

But to proceed, thefe two Heroes were ufually repre- 
fented on Medals and other Monuments, under the Fi¬ 
gure of two young Men, with a Bonnet, on the Top 
of which is a Star, as may be feen in one cf thefe 
Medals of the Family Sulpitia, quoted by Oyzel (2); 
but more commonly by Statues, where they were either 

on 


(j) PzuCm. in Meffen. (2} Fab. 41. > 
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on Horfeback, or have their Horfes by them(i); in 
like manner every time they are faid to have appeared 
to Men, it is always on Horfeback. 

They who take the Art of Riding to be later than 
the Siege of Troy , where indeed they fought in Cha¬ 
riots, endeavour to evade the Arguments brought from 
thofe Reprefentations; but thefe are the very Argu¬ 
ments which demonftrate that this Art is more ancient 
than they take it to be. I have no Defign to enter in¬ 
to that Queftion which is foreign to my Subjeft, and 
which is treated thoroughly in ‘The Memoirs of the 
Academy of the Belles Lettres (2); but were it no more 
but the Example of the Centaurs, who were in reality 
Horfemen of fhejaly , and who lived before the Siege 
of Troy, and what Homer fays in fpeaking of the Horfes 
of Rhefus , which Viomedes and Ulyjfes carried off, and 
rode away upon them without any Saddle, putting 
them forward with their Bows for want of Whips, 
this alone would be fufficient to prove riding to have 
been in ufe in Greece before that iEra. Befides, is it 
to be thought that the Shepherds when they found their 
Flocks ftraying, would not be dhefted by Nature her- 
felf, to mount their Horfes to gather them again to¬ 
gether ? Is not this Way of breaking thofe Animals 
both eafier and more natural, than to harnefs and yoke 
them for drawing Chariots ? An Ufage which was on¬ 
ly inftituted for Convenience and Show. I faid in 
Greece ; for as to the eaftern Countries, riding was 
known there from the earlieft Periods of Time. Mofes, 
in the Song he compofed after the Pafiage thro* the 
Red-Sea, very plainly diftinguifhes (3) the Egyptian 
Horfemen who were drowned, from thofe who rode 
in Chariots ; and as he fays in one Place, Currus Pha- 
r-aonis - - - projecit in mare ; fo he adds in another, 
equum & afcenforem ejus, &c. 

Such were the famous Diofcuri and the Gods Anaftes 
of the Greeks, who, as we have feen, have nothing in 

common 

(1) Paufan. inLacon. Attic. Corinth. &c. ( 2 ) Tom. VII. &c. 

(3) Exod. c. 15. v, 1. & 4, 
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common with thofe of the Orientals whom we ha v 6 • 
folly difcourfed of in the firft Volume. 

w 

CHAP. X. 


The Hijlory of Orpheus. 

► 

' * « 

S OME Authors relying upon a Paflage in CicerQ 
(1), alledge that Orpheus never had an Exiftence; 
and that all the Accounts of this celebrated Man deli¬ 
vered in Antiquity, are but mere Fi&ions, grounded 
upon the various Etymologies that may be given of 
his Name. True it * is that Author, or rather 
Cotta, one of his Speakers, afferts that this was. Ari - • 
ftotk’s Sentiment: Orpheum Poet'am docet Ariftoteks 
mmquamfuijfe ; but befides its being very difficult 
to difcover from Cicero’s Books on the Nature of the 
Gods, what his real Opinions are, 5 tis ufual for him to 
put fuch Words in the Mouths of his Speakers; rather 
to deliver the feveral Opinions that were in vogue in 
his Time, than to adopt any one of them himfelf; 
befides, would his bare Authority, granting him even 
to be of Cotta’s Opinion, countef-ballance that of all 
Antiquity, which admitted not only one but feveral 
Orpheus's ; and that upon the Angle Foundation of a 
Paflage in Ariftotle , which is even not extant now in 
his Works, and who might be Angular in his Opinion 
of that great Man ? 

In Fact, Arijlopbanes, in his Comedy of the Frogs (2); 
Euripides (3), Horace , Virgil\ Onomacritus , Apollonius 
Rhodius , Ovid, Valerius Flaccus , and feveral others 
among the Poets; Plato , Jfocrates , Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch , ApoUodorus , Paufanias , Hyginus , &c. among 
the Philofophers, Hiftorians, and Mythologifts, make 
no doubt but that there was an Orpheus . In a Word, , 
we would be obliged to quote all the Ancients, who 
have fpoke of him as a Man who had a real Exiftence, 
were we to trace his traditional Hiftory. Befides, his. 
Name occurs in all the Lifts of thofe who have Ipoke of 

the 

(i) DeNat. Deor. 1 . 3. (2) Ver. 1664. (3) In his Hippo- 

litus. 
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the Argonauts ; and we have as little Reafon to doublj 
of his Exigence, as of any of the other Warriors who 
are named in thofe Catalogues. 

?Tis true, many Fables have been uttered in relation 
to him; but thefe Fables are eafy to be underftood and. 
explained: And what famous Man is there in fhat Age 
of Heroes, who has not had the fame Fate 3 After fo 
many Authors, whofe formal Tefti monies I might 
have quoted, were it not fqr fear of being tedious, 
what fhall we think of fome Etymologies, which thofe 
who underftand the Oriental Languages lay fo great 
Strefs upon ? Becaufe the Pbenician Word Ariph figni- 
fies Knowing, (hall we fay with Vojftus (i), that this 
Word gave Rife to the fiftitious Name and Exiftence 
of fome Man of profound Knowledge, whom they 
called Orpheus ? Or with Turnerus, that the Hebrew 
Word Kapha, which imports to cure , made the pre¬ 
tended Orpheus pafs for a great Phyfician ? This is what 
will not be very eafy to be believed ; and I would, at 
leaft, rather fay with M. le Clerc (2), without denying 
the Exiftence of that famous Man, that by confounding 
two Greek Words, he came to be taken for an expert' 
Singer, inftead of a Conjurer who profeffed Necroman¬ 
cy, as fhall be faid afterwards; and *tis true in Faft, 
that the Hymns which are afcribed to him, refemble 
Pieces of Conjuration more than real Songs. 

Having thus eftabliftied the Exiftence of Orpheus, 
two Points remain to be difcuffed. Firft, I am to de¬ 
liver the Hiftory of his Life, according to the moft ge¬ 
nerally received Traditions •, and in the fecond Place, 
explain the Fables that are interwove into it. But I 
would give the Reader previous Notice, that he will 
find great Lights into both from the learned Notes of 

□ , u 

M. Burette upon Plutarch's Treatife of Mufick (3), 
and in the Differtation of Chrijlian Efcherbacb , intitled, 
Epigenes de Poefi £5? Philofopkia Orphica. 

' Otpheus is one of the moft famous, as it is one of the 
inoft ancient Names in the Poetry and Mufick of the 

' Greeks. 

De Nat. Poet. c.3. fefr 3* (2) Bibl. univerf. Tom.15. p. 99. 
Mem. d’ PA cad. des Belles-Lettres T. a. p, 262, &c. 
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Greeks . He was in flourilhing Reputation at the Time 
of the Jrgonautic Expedition, that is, before the Trojan 
War- Some reckon to the Number of Five of them, 
of whom they tell us fome Particularities; and 5 tis 
highly probable that it fared with Orpheus as with Her- 
rules , that many Actions were aferibed to one, which 
poffibly belonged to feveral. 

Orpheus was the Son of JEagrus, King of Thrace (1), 
and of the Mufe Calliope , the Father of Miifeus^ and 
Difciple of Linus ; it was only to add a greater Luftre 
to his Birth and Talents, particularly as toMulick and 
Poetry, that he was laid afterwards to be the Son of 
Apollo. As he applied himfelf a great deal to Matters 
of Religion, and undertook feveral Voyages to improve 
himfelf in that Science, he very loon united in his own 
Perfon the Dignity of Pontif with that of King; and 
this is what riiakes Horace give him the Tide (2) of 
Mi/iijlcr and Interpreter of the Gods . As to Mufick, 
he elpecially applied himfelf to the Harp, and brought 
that Inftrument to Perfection; accordingly, thofe who 
came after him made it their Bufinefs to imitate him, 
whereas he had no Model to copy after (3), fince be¬ 
fore him we hear only of Airs fet to the Flute. It was 
to demonftrate how much he excelled in playing on 
that Inftrument, that he was laid to have received it 
from Apollo or Mercury , and to have even added two 
Strings to the feven which it had before. To him is 
allb attributed the Invention of Hexameter Verfe. The 


Connexion between Poetry and the moft iublime Sci¬ 
ences of that Time made Orpheus not only a Philofo- 
pher, bat alio a great Divine. He had fome Senti¬ 
ments, however, that were peculiar to himfelf. He 
abftained, for Inftance, from eating of Flefh, and had 
an Abhorrence to Egg% confidered as Food; from a 
Perfhafion that the Egg was elder than the Chick, and 
the Principle of all Beings. A Sentiment relating to 
the Cofmogony he had borrowed from the Egyptians , and 
which I have fufikiently explained in the firft Volume. 

As 


(i) Diodor. I.4. (2) Art. Poet. (3) Plat, in Orpheo. 
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As to Theology, he had his firft Inftru&ions there¬ 
in from his Father CEagrus, who taught him the My- 
fteries of Bacchus, as they were then pra&ifed in Thrace. 
He became afterwards the Difciple of the Daffyli of 
Mount Ida in Crete, and from his Intercourfe with 
them he got new Infight into the Ceremonies of Reli¬ 
gion. But nothing contributed more to improve him 
in that kind, than his Expedition to Egypt. There it 
was, that having got himfelf initiated into the Myfte- 
ries of IJis or Ceres, and of OJtris or Bacchus , he ac¬ 
quired Infight into the Rites of Initiation, Expiation, 
Funerals, and other Points of religious Worftup, far 
fuperior to what he had gained till then. Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, who fpeaks of that Voyage, and fays he learned' 
by it the Fable of the infernal Regions, the Orgies, and 
other Myfteries, that were adopted by the Greeks, adds, 
that it was inferted in the Annals of the Egyptian 
Priefts; where mention was alfo made of other Greeks 
who had travelled into the fame Country, fuch as Mu- 
feus, Mekmpus, &c. He fays, there were Marks to 
be fliewn that all of them had palled fome Time in 
that Country, fuch as their Pi dure, or fome Place that 
bore their Name; which is an unconteftable Proof of 
the Expedition I have now mentioned. 

Orpheus, at his Return to Greece, communicated to 
that Country the Knowledge he had acquired in Egypt, 
accommodating himfelf to the Notions of the People 
of the Country, and he made himfelf regarded among 
them, by perfuading them that he underftood the Se¬ 
cret of expiating Crimes, of purifying Criminals, of 
curing the Sick, and of appeafing the incenfed Gods'. 
Upon the Model of the Funeral Rites of the Egyptians, 
he contrived a Hell, the Idea whereof diffufed itfelf 
over all Greece. He inftituted the Myfteries and Wor- 
Ihip of Hecate Chtonia, or the Terreftrial, among the 
Eginetce , and that of Ceres at Sparta, and made fo 
many other Alterations in the Syftem of the Religion 
of the Greeks, that he may be reckoned one of their 
greateft Divines, and one of their firft Reformers. Nor 
was it only in Matters ;• of Religion he made thofe Al¬ 
terations, 
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tmrions, he made alfo confiderable ones in the Man¬ 
ners of that Age, as fhall be laid in explaining one of 
the Fables that is wrought into his Hiftory. In fine, 
he diftinguiihed himfelf fo much both by his Talents, 
and by the Bleffings he procured to Society, that he 
became one of the moft illuftrious Men of his Time. 

His Wife being dead, he went into a Place in The- 
jprotia called Aornos^ where an ancient Oracle delivered 
Reiponfes by calling up the Dead. There he was 
again blels’d with a Sight of his dear Eurydice , and 
believing he had actually recovered her, flatter’d him- 
felf that flie was to follow him \ but looking back, and 
feeing her no more, he was fo afflidted, that he killed 
himfelf through Defpair. 

Some Authors will have it that he was Thunder- 
ftruck, as a Punilhment for having revealed the moft 
fecret Myfteries to the Profane. According to another 
Tradition, the Women in Thrace , vexed chat their 
Hufbands abandoned them to go after him, laid Am* 
bufeades for him; and in fpight of Fear which with¬ 
held them for feme time, they at length put him to 
Death. Plutarch (i) afferts, that the Thracians even 
in his Time, ftigmatized their Wives to revenge that 
Death. Others again make him to have fallen by Wo¬ 
men, tho’ not in Thrace but Macedonia , near the City 
of Dion (2), where his Sepulchre, was to be feen, which 
confifted in a Marble Urn fet upon a Pillar. We are 
told however, that this Monument was at Libcthra ., 
the Place of Orpheus's Birth, whence it was transferred 
to Dion by the Macedonians , after the Ruin of Libe- 
ihra buried ynder Water in a fudden Inundation, occa¬ 
sioned by a dreadful Storm, Paufanius who gives a 
full Account of this Event (3), fays the Libethrians 
having fent to confijlt the Oracle of Bacchus which was 
in Thrace , to know what was to be the Fate of their 

* w / 1 « 

City, the Anfwer was, that fo foon as the Sun Ihone 
upon Orpheus's Bones, Sus ftiould deftroy their City. 
As that Word fignifies a Hog or Boar % the Libethrians 

continued 

fi) Be Ser. Ncp. Viyd. (2) See Pauf. ia Beot. c. ja. 

{5) Ibid. p. :7 o. 
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jcontinued undifttirbed, not being able to imagine that 
iuch an Animal Ihould be the Caufe of fo great .a Ca- : 
lamity to .them. One Day about the Hour of Noon* 
a Shephefd hiving fallen afleep near Orpheus *s Tomb* 
ffell a finging in his Sleep; but in fo foft and moving; 
a Strain, that thofe who heard him run up to the Sound* 
ahd werd followed by fuch Crowds of People* that 
having preflfed hard upon one another, they overthrew 
the Pillar on which was the Urn that contained Or- 
pheits *s Bones, which broke in falling. The Night 

after, a great Storm occafioned an overflowing of the 
Sus , a Torrent which rolled down from Mount Olym¬ 
pus, fo that the City Libethra was buried under the 
Water, and the Oracle, whofe Scnfe had not been 
uhderftood, was fulfilled. 

To conclude, Plato in his Banquet, makes one csf his 
Speakers pleafantly lay, that Orpheus was punifhed by the 
Gods for having feigned Grief at Eurydice *s Death which 
he did not feel, and that inftead of having killed himfelf 
in good earned, as Alceftes , and thereby deferving to 
revifit the Light of Day, the fame Gods had permit- 
ed him to enjoy but for a Moment the Sight of his 
Wife, or rather of her Phantom, and then to be torri 
in Pieces, even by Women. 

As for the Poems of Orpheus , which we have already 
mentioned, they were very fhort and not numerous* 

according to Paufanias ( i). The Lycomides , an Athe¬ 
nian Family, had them all by Heart, and furig them 
at the Celebration of their Myfteries. In refpect of 
Elegance, continues the fame Author, thefe Hymns are 
inferior to thofe of Homer , but Religion having adopt¬ 
ed the former, gives them the Preference to the other 
in Point of Honour. Further, we have none of the 
Works of that ancient Poet now extant, thofe which 
go under his Name, fuch as toe Argonautics , the Poem 
upon the Stones , and divers Fragments which Henry 
Stephen has collected into a Book intitled, Poejis Philo- 
fophica , are either the Works of Onomatritus; tfho was 
contemporary with Pijifirattis * or of feme other un- 

Vol. IV; M kiiowri 

(i) Ibid; t>.'77o« 
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• ‘ * 

known Author- But I advife thole who would be tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with the Works attributed to Or- 
fheusy to confult the learned Fabricius (i). 

2. To come now to the Explanation of the Fables 
that are interwove into this Life, I lhall begin with 
that Vcrhich we have in Paujmas (2), who feems to rea- 
fcn juftly upon this Subject. 44 Among the Fables, 
44 lavs he, which the Greeks fet forth as Truths, we 
44 may reckon this; that Orpheus was rile Son of Cal- 
44 Hope ; I mean the Mufe Calliope , and not Pierus's 

46 Daughter; that by the Sweetnels of his Song he 
44 drew the B^afts after him y that he even defcended 
44 alive into the infernal Regions, add that having 
44 charmed Pluto , and the Divinities of thofe fubter- 
44 raneous Manfions, he brought back his Wife from 
44 thence. Thefe are fo many Fictions, thro* which 
44 I can find out that Orpheus was a great Poet, much 
44 fuperior to all thofe who had been before him, who 
44 gained high efteem by teaching Men the Ceremo- 
44 nies of Religion, and by perfuading them that he 
44 found out the Art of expiating Crimes, of purify- 
44 ing thofe who had committed them, of curing the 

44 Sick, and of appeafing the Wrath of the Gods,” 
&c. ' 

It was, to mention it by the way, the Journey to 
< Tbefprotia that gave rife to Orpheus's pretended Jour-* 
ney to Hell. He is even faid to have deferibed this 
Journey under that Idea in his Poem of the Argonauts * 
which is not the one we have now extant under that 
Title. The Poets who followed him have given loofe 
Reins to their Imagination on this Head. Virgil, 
among others (3), fays that Orpheus having defcended 
into Pluto's Kingdom, charmed the Ghofts fo much* 
that forgetting their Tortures, they danced to the 
Sound of his Harp; that Ixicn ceafed from turning his 
Wheel, and that the cruel Vulture left Tityus fome In¬ 
tervals of Eafe; that Pluto himfelf charmed, was un¬ 
able to with-nold from him his Wife Eurydice ; but 
that having granted her to him only on Condition that 

he 


(i) Bib. Gnec. v. 1. (2} In Beot. (.3) Georg. 1 .4. 
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he would not look upon her till Ihe had got out of Hell, 
he loft thro* his own Guriofity a Bleffing which had 
toft him lb dear. 

Further, this whole Fi&ion is founded upon this, 
that Magic was highly in vogue in thofe Times, efpe- 
cially in Egypt. Oiie of the moft common Ceremo¬ 
nies in that deteftable Art, was the calling up the 
Souls of the Dead (1) 3 and fo far was it from being 
reckoned Criminal, that it was praftifed even by the 
Ivtinifters of facfed Things, in Temples defined for 
that Purpofe; 

But if this Explanation of the Fable of Eurydice 
does not fatisfy fome Readers, we may fay with Tzet- 
Zes (2), that Orpheus cured his Wife of the Bite of 
a Serpent; but that Ihe havirfg died foon after, per¬ 
haps by her own Fault, hence it was faid that he had 
brought her up from the infernal Regions, but that Ihe 
had fallen back thither again. Orpheus , if we may be¬ 
lieve the fame Author, had learned from the Egyptians , 
among feveral other Secrets, that of charming Serpents, 
and of curing their Stings, The Inhabitants of Col¬ 
chis an Egyptian Colony which Sefoftris had left there, 

had brought thither this Secret: Accordingly we have* 

feen that Medea with fome Herbs charmed the Dragon 

Which kept the Golden Fleece. As that Princefs, ac¬ 
cording to the Argomutic Authors, paffed into Italy 
with fafin, Servius fays (3), Ihe communicated that 
Secret to the Marft, who inhabited on the Banks of the 
Fticine Lake. In fine, feveral other People knew the 
fame Art •, but a longer Digrefiion would be foreign 
to my prefent Purpote. 

The Fable importing that Orpheus drew after him 
Animals moved with the melodious Accents of his 

Voice and Lyre, and that he tamed the fierceft Tygers 

and Lions, is to be underftood as a lively and inge- 
nious- Allegory, denoting the Perfection to which he 
had carried Poetry and Mufic •, or if we underftand it 
with Horace, it informs us that Otpheus civilized the 

M i favage 

(0 SeetUe Article of Evocations, V.-I. B. 4. (2) Qul, 1 . *f 
Kit fuertd Hiftory. (j) In Lib. 7. ^n. 5. r, 75 Q * 
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favage Manners of the Greeks of his Time, who ufed 
to deftroy one another like wild Beafts; having re¬ 
claimed them from a favage and ruftic Life, to the 
Sweets of Union and Society; and having at lafl: in¬ 
duced them to fubftitute in place of Acorns, or at leaft 
of wild Fruits, a more convenient and wholefome 

Food (a). 

This is the Senfe in which I take the Words of that 
Poet. Czdibus & fedo viftu. The Abbe Fraguier in 3 
Pilfer ration upon the Orphic Life, underftands thefe 
Expreffions in a ftriftcr Senfe, alledging that the Thra- 
clans were real Cannibals who ate up one another, and 
that Orpheus not only abolifhed this Cuftom among 
that People; but to draw them off from it ftill more, 
entirely prohibited them from the Ufe of Meat, and 
whatever had Life; and that 5 tis in this Senfe we are 
to underftand the Orphic Life . That manner of living, 
to mention it by the way, was afterwards embraced by 
feveral noted Perfonages; and it would feem that The- 
feus in Euripides (1) upbraids Hippolitus with it, as if 
that young Man had been initiated into the Myfteries 
of Orpheus, an:l pm ft i led the Orphic Ufe in all its Ri¬ 
gour ; for to this Effcft he fpeaks to him : Here then 
is the Man who has Intercourje with the Gods , as a Per - 
fon of eminent Virtue ; here is that Example of Tempe - 
ranee, and blew clefs Conduct. Think not to impofe upon, 
me arty longer by this vain Shew and Parade ; deceive me 
now if you can by your Affeilation, in eating nothing that 
has Life, fubmit to your Orpheus 5 j Rules, counterfeit your - 
felf infpired, &c. Buc may we not fuppofe that Euri¬ 
pides , being to reprefent Hippolitus as a young Man of 
auftere Virtue, gives him the Charafter of thofe of his 
Time, who after Pythagoras's Example, were initiated 
into the Orphic Life, whereof die Poet now named has- 
given us a more diftinft Idea than anv other of the 

w * 

Ancients, fince we fee from the Paflage now quoted, 

that 

(a) Sj/vc/hcs homines facet' inlerfrefque Dcorum, 

Crfdibus & virtu ftdo dettrrui Orpheus ; 

Dictus ah hoc hi;ire tigres rapidofque leones. Art* Poet. » 

(1) Hippolit. v. 948. 
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that it confided chiefly in three Things, in Intereourfe 
with the Gods, in the Study of Religion, and in Ab- 
dinence from all animal Food. 

The Fiftion which we have in Paufanias of thofe 
Thracians, who alledged the Nightingales that had 
their Neds near Orpheus'sTamb fung with more Force 
and Melody than any other, is a Confequence of that 
which I have been now explaining, and proves at the 
fame Time that, all, not excepting the Populace, were 
perfuaded that this celebrated Perfon, had carried Mu- 
fic apd Singing as far as they could go. 

What Ovid fays, that while the Head of Orpheus , 
which the. Bacchanals, who tore him in Pieces, had 
thrown into. the Hebrtts, was hurried along by the 
Streams, his Mouth uttered a kind of mournful and 
plaintive Notes, proves only,that a Genius of that Poet’s 
Turn, when , it has once got hold of the Marvellous, 
knows not when to drop it, and fo commonly carries it 
to the Height of Extravagance *, but what he adds in 
the fame Place, that when that Head flopp’d near the 
Ifland of Lesbos , a Serpent which was going to bite it, 
was transformed into a Stone, fets forth to us the Ad-, 
venture of fqme malignant envious Perfon, who, for 
having offered to defame Orpheus, was reckoned by 
all a Man of no Tafte, without any juft Sentiment, and 
incapable of being moved by Beauty, in a Word, Infen- 
fible like a Stone or Rock, In fine, this Head was 
highly revered by the Lejbians, who confulted it as an 
Oracle, . 

The Fable which imports that the Helicon dived 
under Ground, that it might not furnifh Water to the 
Bacchanals, who after having torn Orpheus in Pieces, 
came thither to purify themfelves, is founded upon the 
Nature of that River, which after running for the Space 
of feventy-five Furlongs, finks under Ground and rifes 
up again in another Place, under the Name- of Baphy- 
ra ; and ferves at the fame Time to prove, that the 
Grime of thofe Enthuftafts was detefted by all Nature. 

Laftly, That other Fable which intimates that Venus 
incenfed againft Calliope, Orpheus's Mother, for having 

M 3 adjudged 
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adjudged to Proferpim the PolFeffion of Adorn, had 
made the 'Thracian Women fall fo defperately in love 
with him, that each pulling him to her Side, they had 
tore him in Pieces (i), is one of thofe Epifodes which 
Wits think of ufe to ernbcllifh Narrations, which 
might well bear to be without them. 

Again, no Body is ignorant of the Story which Lu¬ 
cian tells of Orpheus's Lyre, which had been depofited 
in the Temple of Apollo. One Neantbus, lays he, the 
Son of Pytbacus the Tyrant, bought it of the Priefts, 
imagining that if he did but touch the Strings, he 
would draw after him the Trees and Rocks; but his 
Project lucceeded fo ill that the Dogs of the Suburbs, 
where be was playing, tore him in Pieces. 

The Tim? when Orpheus lived is well enough known 
from that of the Argonauts his Contemporaries, and 
from the Date which I have fettled of the Expedition 
to Celfbis, in which he joined. To conclude, it is prob¬ 
able that Orpheus quitted Thrace, and came and fettled 
in Greece j at lead, he was reprefented, in a finePitture 
of Pofygnotus, as we are told by Patifanias (2), cloathed 
all over after the Grecian Manner, without any tying 
of the Thracian Garb appearing about him. 


CHAP. XI. 

’The Hiftory of Calais and Zethes. 

A S Calais and Zethes diftinguifhed themfelves in the 
Expedition of tye Argonauts, I thought their 
Hiftory required a feparate Article. They were the 


Hiftory required a feparate Article. They were the 
Sons of Boreas King of Thrace. That Prince had car¬ 
ried off Qritbia the Daughter of precbtheus , the fixth 
King of Athens ; and as he was frequently taken for the 
Wind that bears his Name, hence his Sons had Wings 
given them, and were laid to be the Sons of Boreas. 
the Wind j which makes M. kClerc (3) imagine, that 
by thefe two Princes, whofe Names import, %bat i 
breathfs jtmg, and that faatbes fife, nothing elfe was 


meant 


♦ 

(1) Hygin. Cal. Aftron. Poet c. 7. 
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meant but the northerly Winds, that cleared Bithynia 
of the Locufts, as has been faid in the Hiftory of the 
Argonauts. Plato too takes the Rape of Qrilhia to be 
a mere Fi&ion, which has no other Foundation, but 
that the Wind had made' her fall into a River upon 
whofe' Banks fhe was playing with her Companions; 
but the Opinion of both thefe Authors is confuted by. 
all Antiquity, which confiders the Marriage of Boreas 
with Qrithia as an hiftorical Fact. Paufanias (t) ays, 
this Marriage was even very advantageous to Erech- 
theus ; his Son-in-law Boreas having equipped a Fleet 
to defend him againfl: his Enemies who infefted the 
Coafts of Attica. In like manner, his two Sons were 
reckoned two real Princes, who imbarked with the 
Argonauts , and were of great Ufe to their Brother-in- 
law Phineits. It is likewife well known, that after 
their return from Colchis , and during the Celebration 
of Pelias *s funeral Games, Hercules quarrelled with 
them, and put them both to Death, for having joined 
'Ey phis, the Pilote of the Ship Argo , who was of Opi¬ 
nion that Hercules fhould be left in Troas, when he de¬ 
ferred the Ship to go in queft of Hylas. The azure 
Locks given them by the Poets, denoted the Air 
whence the Winds blow, and at the fame Time car¬ 
ried an Allufion to the Name of their Father: Unlefs 
we choofe rather to adopt the Conjecture of Tzetzes, 
who will have it, that the long and fine Hair of thefe 
two Princes, that waved upon their Shoulders in the 
Wind, producing to the Sight the fame Effect as a 
Pair of Wings, had given rife to the Fable. Further, 
we may fuppofe that the Fiction of the Wings given 
to the Sons of Boreas , was owing to the loofe Drefs 
which Luxury had introduced among the 'Thejjalians, 
called by the Ancients inDerifion, Wings, which by its 
Widenefs and Lightnefs, and efpecially its variegated 
Colours, deferved fo well that Name. Perhaps the 
Heroes we are now fpeaking of, affected to wear that 
Sort of Drefs, contrary to the Fafhion of their Coun- 

M 4 try i 
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try and this is probably what made them be laid to 
have Wings. 

But I begin to be fen fib! e that I have dwelt too long 
upon the Hiftory of the Argonauts * *tis therefore time 
to proceed to the other Events of the fabulous Age. 



BOOK IV, 

The Hiftory of the Hunting of Cal yd on, 
and of the t-zeo JVars of Thebes. 


CHAP. I. 

fhe Hiftory of the Hunting of Calydon, and of 

the War to which it gave Occajkn. 

I F ever the Rule which I laid down at the Begin¬ 
ning of this Mythology , namely, that we ought to 
take the Fables as much as poffible from the an- 
cienter Poets, where they are more fimple, and more 
detached from Fiction; if ever that Rule, I fay, ought 
to take Place, it is chiefly in the Hiftory I am going 
to relate: As to which, after fetting forth what Homer 
lays of it, I fhall fubjoin the Circumftances fuperadded 
to it by the Poets who came after him. After the 
following Manner does Pbenix difeourfe to Achilles of 
this Event, of which he himfelf might have been an 
Eyerwitnels in his youthful Days: 

IVbere Calydon on rocky MountainsJlands , 

Once fought tV iEtolian and Curetian Bands ; 
fo guard if tbofe y to conauer , ibefe advance i* 

'And mutual Deaths were dealt with mutual Chance . 
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Thefiber Cynthia bade Contention rife. 

In Vengeance of negleSed Sacrifice ; • 

On Oeneus* Fields floe fent a monfirous Boar, 

That leveled Harvefts, and whole Forefts tore: 

This Beaff, (when many a Chief his Tufks had fiain) 

Great Meledger fir etch'd along the Plain. 

Then, for his Spoils, a new Peltate arofe , . 

The neighbour Nations thence commencing Foes . 

Strong as they were, the bold Curet fail'd. 

While Me (eager 5 j thundering Arm prevail'd ; ‘ 

’Till Rage at length inflam'd his lofty Breafi, 

(For Rage invades the wifeft and the beft.) 

Curs'd by Althaea, to his Wrath he yields. 

And in his Wife's Embrace forgets the Fields . 
tc (She from Marpeffa fprung, divinely fair, 

“ And matchlefs Idas, more than Man in War ; 

“ The God of Day ador'd the Mother's Charms i 
“ Again ft the God the Father bent his Arms: 

“ Th' afflicted Pair , their Sorrows to proclaim, 

“ From Cleopatra chang'd his Daughter's Name, 

“ And call'd Alcyone *, a Name to Jhow 
“ The Father's Qriefl the mourning Mother's Woe ” 

T9 her the Chief retir'd from ftern Debate, 

But found no Peace from fierce Althaea* s Hate 1 : 

AlthseaV Hate th' unhappy Warrior drew, 

Whofe lucklefs Hand his royal Uncle flew •, 

She beat the Ground, and call'd the Pow'rs beneath 
On hex own Son to wreak her Brother's Death: 

Hell heard her Curfes from the Realms profound. 

And the red Fiends that walk the nightly Round. 

In vain iEtolia her Deliv'rer waits, 

War Jhakes her Walls, and thunders at her Gates . 

She fent Ambajjadcrs, a chofen Band, 

Priefts of the Gods , and Elders of the Land ; 

Befought the Chief to fave the finking State: 

Their Prayers were urgent, and their Proffers great: 

(Full fifty Acres of the richeft Ground, 

Half Pafture green, and balfwith Vineyards crowd'd.) 
His fuppliant Father, aged Oeneus, came ; 
m Sifars follow’d i ey'n the vengeful Bame^ 



1 
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Althea fees ; His Friends before him fall: 

He funds relentlefs , and rcjcfts ’em all . 
jfcfew while the Filler's Shouts afeend the Skies \ 

The Walls are feal’d ; the rolling Flames arife \ 

At length bis TVife (a Form divine) appears , 

With piercing Cries , and fupplicating Fears j 
She paints the Horrors of a conquer’d Town, 

Fbe Heroes fain , the Palaces o'erthrown y 
Fbe Matrons ravifb'dy the whole Race enflav’d: 

2 he lVarriour beard , A* vanquiffd , and be fav’d, 

*lh’ Medians, /<?;/£ difdain’d, now took their Furn , 
left the Chief their broken Faith to mum . 

Pop e’s Iliad, B. IX. v. 653, &c. 

Thus Homer relates this Story in a Manner very proba¬ 
ble, having nothing in it fupernatural but the Inter¬ 
vention of Diana , which may eafily be detached from 
it, having been added only to denote the enormous 
Size of the Boar, the other Circumftances being abun¬ 
dantly credible, there being of thofe Animals fome- 
times to be met with in Forefts monftroufly large, that 
make vaft Havock and Etefolation, fo that it requires 
a great many People to give chace to them. Homer ac¬ 
cordingly tells us, there was a little Army convened for 
that of Calydon ; but as this Poet names not the Chiefs 
who commanded it, I lhall give them from Apollodo - 
xns (1); Meleager the Son of Oenetis , Dry as the Son of 
MarSy both of them Calydonians *, Idas and Lynceus 
the Sons of AphareuSy Meffenians *, Caflor and Pollux 
the Sons of Jupiter and Leday Lacedemonians ; Fhefeus 
the Son of Egaes, an Athenian •> Admetus the Son of 
PbereSy from a City in Fhefaly named Phera \ Anceus 
and Cepheus die Sons of LycurguSy from Arcadia \ Jafon 
the Son of Efony from lolcos \ Iphicles the Son of Am- 
pbitrjOy a Fhebaz ; Piritbous the Son of Ixio/iy a La- 
rijfeah j Peleus the Son of Eacusy from Pbthia ; Fela - 
raon the Son of the fame Eacusy from Salamis ; Eur)\ 
tion the Son of Actory from Phthia ; Atalanta the 
Daughter of Schamas, from Arcadia ; Anighiarms, 

the. 

* * 


(1) Lib. i* 
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the Son of Otleus f from Argos ; with them were alfo 
tiie Sons of 5 Thejtius. 

Paufanias (1) lpeaking of a Bi&ure of the Tegeates, 
where this Chace was reprefented, adds to thofe whom 
Apollodorus names, Jolaus the faithful Companion of 
Hercules’s Labours; the Brothers of Althea, Protheus^ 
and Cometes, and Hippotbous the Son of Cercion. 

Ovid again, Who' has defcribed this Story at full • 
length, adds to all thefe Toxeus and Plexippus the Sons 
of Thejtius , whom Apollfdom had not named ; the 
brave Leucippus , Adrajlus, Census who was transformed 
from a Qirl to a Boy ; Phenix the Son of Amntor ; 
Menetius the Father of Patroclus-, Phileus, Echion , 
Lelex, P(inopeus , Hyleus, the ftern Hippafus ; Neflor, 
who was then in the Flower of his Youth; the four Sons 
of Hippo coon ; Laertes the Father of Ulyjfcs ; and the. 
crafty Amphicides (a). 

The Poets who came after Homer, embellifhed this 
Story with feveral Circumftances that were unknown to 
him, and among others, with that of the fatal Brand, 
which was the Caufe of Meleagefs Death, in the Man¬ 
ner as Ovid relates it. After that Meleager , fays he, 
had put to Death his two Uncles by the Mother’s Side, 
Plexippus and Toxeus , who difputed with Atalanta the 
Boar’s Skin which had been given her; Althea who 
was gone to thank the Gods for the Viftory her Son 
had gained, met the two Corpfes of her Brothers which 
they were carrying to Calydon. At this fad Spe&acle 
fhe lays ^fide her ceremonial Habit, puts on Mourn¬ 
ing, and makes the whole City refound with her 
Shrieks and Lamentations. When fhe learned after- 

t 

wards, that her Son was the Murderer of his two 
Uncles, fhe refrained from Tears and entered into a 
fecret Refolutian to revenge their Death. When fhe 
was delivered of Meleager, the Parc a had put in¬ 
to the Eire a Brand to which that Prince’s Deftiny was 

t • •• »* ' 1 

annexed, 

(1) In Arcad. 

(<?) Apollonius ,, Antoninus i f iberetlh, Diodbrus , Sec. like wife de¬ 
scribe after' the feme Poet, this War of the Curves agaiuit the 
(julydoimps. 
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annexed ( a\ and beginning then to fpin his Days, 
foretold that they would Jaft as long as that Piece of* 
Wood/ The fame Poet adds, that they having gone 
forth after that Oracle, Althea pluck’d out of the Fire 
the fatal Brand, and laid it up, that by keeping it. 
carefully fhe might preferve the Life of her Son; but 
the Grief with which fhe was feized for the Death of 
her two Brothers, made her forget her L*ove to Melea¬ 
ger , fo that Jhe threw the Brand into, the Fire, which" 
as it burnt away, made that Prince languilh and pine 
away in agonizing Pain, and expire fo foon as the 
Brand was confumed. 

This Fiction, as we fee, was unknown to Homer , 
who fays indeed, that Althea devoted her Son to the 
Furies; but he is fo far from making this Imprecation 
to have been the Caufe of his Death, that it was pro-* 
nounced upon him fome Time before his Wife appealed 
his Wrath, and induced him to relieve the Town. 

If we may believe Paufanias , Phrynicus , the Son of 
Polyphmlmon , a Tragic Poet, the Difciple of Thefpis y 
the Inventor of Tragedy among the Greeks , was the 
nrft who vented this Fable in his Play, intitled Pleuron . 
Meleager , faid he in that Tragedy, thefe are Paufanias's 
Words, could not avoid Death. His cruel Mother fet 
Fire to the fatal Brand, and in the fame Fire her Son 
felt himfelf confume. Here then, according to Pau- 
fanias, is the firft Time that tin’s Circumltance of Mc- 
leagc'Ps Hiftcry appeared in a Play exhibited to the 
Public; but it is very probable that it was known be¬ 
fore that Time, fince that Poet only hints at it as 4 
public Tradition. And indeed, had it been of Phry- 
/iicus’s own Invention, he would have infilled longer 
upon it: Accordingly, this Reflexion has not efcaped 
Pci'far.ias , who, after quoting the Paflage in the Tra¬ 
gedy of that Pact, fubjoins thefe Words: tc It mult, 
“ however, be acknowledged, Phrynicus infills not 04 
tc this Event as every Poet is wont to do upon a No- 
ci tion of his own Invention, which he wants to make 

“ credible \ 

[a) dpoH'J'jras, L. 1 . fays jt was on the ferenth Day after Ms- 
teezir'i Einh, that die Par car gave Althea that fatal Brand. 

O * w 
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c< credible; but he barely mentions the Faft 4 as a 
“ Thing well known thro* all Greece* 9 
.. Althea , the Mother of Meleager , was of Pleurone , a 
City adjoining to Calydon , and very powerful, wherein 
dwelt the Curetes. Her two Brothers, Plexippus and 
foxeus. had their Refidence there, and joined with the 
Troops of the Curetes^ their Subjects, to make War 
upon their Nephew. 

As to the Transformation of Meleager's Sifters into 
Birds, called from their Name Meleagrides, a Fiftion 

unknown to the lame Poet, we may fuppofe it had no 
other Foundation, but that feme of thefe Virgins were 
fo deeply affefted with their Brothers mournful Fate* 
as to die for Grief; as alfo did Althaa i who being 
wounded with Remorfe, hanged herfelf in Defpair. 
Oenetis, after the Death of his Wife, married Peribady 
the Daughter of HipponoiiSy who had fent her to him 
to be chaftifed for having fuffered herfelf to be debauch’d 
by a Prieft of Mars ; tho* Ihe gave out that it was the 
God himfelf had fallen in Love with her. 

OeneuSy of the Family of the Eolid was the Son 
of Parthaon and Euryte. He had by Althaa ■ feveral 
Children, fhireuSy Clymenusy Meleager , ToxeuSy whom 
he put to Death; and two Daughters, Gorge who mar¬ 
ried Andremon, who fucceeded his Father-in-law, and 
Dejanira who was married to Hercules . ' By Peribtea 
his fecond Wife, he had PydeuSy the Father of Dio- 
medesy fo celebrated in the Iliad. He was dethroned 
in the Manner that Paufanias relates, but found Means 
to get himfelf reftored to the Crown •, at length, being 
over-burdened with old Age, he left the Adminiftra- 
tion of his Dominions to his Son-in-law Andremon , and 
fet out with his Grand-fon Diomcdes \ but he perifned 
in the Way by an Ambuicade laid for him by his Ne¬ 
phews. His Body was tranfported to Argolisy and in¬ 
terred in a fmall City, which from that Time bore the 
Name of Oenea. 

We muft not here omit what fome Authors alledge, 
that under the Idea of the Boar was.concealed one of 
thofe famous Robbers, who had made himfelf formi¬ 
dable 
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dable in that Time, and againft whom they were oblige 
ed to draw together a kind of Army. If we may be-? 
]ieve Strabo^ this Robber was the Son of the famous 
Phaya) whom Tbefcus cut off. We are farther told, 
that Meleager flew him with his own Hand, and gave 
his Spoils to his Miftrefi Atalanta. , and the reft. Bu£ 
this, is a vain Refinement ; this Hiftory turns upon a 
real Boar, whofe Skin was even a long Time preferred 
in Greece. Jugujlus> to punifh the Arcadians for hav* 
ing efpoufed Antbonfs Party, carried off from Tegea 
the Statue of Minerva Aka , with the Tufks of th tCa* 
lyIonian Boar brought thither by Atalanta , an Arcadiati 
by Birth, to whom the Head of that Animal had been 
given *, and at Rome was to be feen one of its Teeth, for 
the other was broken off, which* according toPaufanias * 
was half an Ell in Length. The fame Author adds 
that the Skin of this Animal was ftill preferred in his 
Time in the Temple of the fam eMinervaAlea ; but that 
it was very much damnified by Time, and ftrip’d of its 
Briftles. 

Cleopatra, , the Wife of Meleager , was the Daughtef 
of Idas , the Brother of Lynceus and Marpefa ; by her 
he had a Daughter named Polydora , who married Pro- 
tefdaus , the firft who fprung from the Grecian Ships 
upon the Coaft of Troy\ tho* the Oracle had foretold 
the Death of him whofhould firft land upon thatShore. 
Polydora died for Grief for her Hu/band’s Death, as alfo 
Ckopatra , who was unable to furvive Meleager. 

Atalanta a& too fine a Part in this Hiftory* not to 
have her Story related in particular. This Princefs* 
as has been faid, was a Native of Arcadia * and the 
Daughter of Schenens . Some Authors confound her 
with another Atalanta the Daughter of Menalion , who 
was fo fwift at running, that it was impofiible even for 
the moll vigorous Men to overtake her. Others again 

D v? 

diftinguifh them; what Ovid fays of her is to this Efr 
fed. Atalanta , fays he, had refolved to preferve her 
Virginity •, but her exquifite Beauty gained her Ad¬ 
mirers from all Parts. To be free from the Impor¬ 
tunity of fo many Lovers, fhe propofed a Running 

Match 
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Match with them, on G)ndition that they fhould run 
without Arms, while Ihe lhould be armed with ajavelin, 
With which fhe lhould pierce thofe to Death whom lhe 
could overtake, but that which ever of them arrived at 
the Goal before her lhould be her Hulband. Several 
accepted the Terms; but as lhe run fatter than they, 
many of her Suitors had already loft their Lives, when 
Hippmenes, the Son of Mac areas, having received from 
Venus, whom he invoked, three golden Apples which 
lhe had gathered in the Garden of the Hefperides, or 
according to others, in the Ifland of Cyprus, made Ufe 
of a Stratagem whereby he gained the Victory. As 
the Lover, according to Agreement, was to run firft, 
he artfully drop’d the three Apples at fome Diftance 
from one another, and as Atalanta was amufing herfelf 
in gathering them, he arrived firft at the Mark, and 
married this Princefs; but having afterwards with her 
profaned a Temple of Cybele, or a Grove which was 
confecrated to her, he was transformed into a Lion, and 
Atalanta into a Lionnefs. 

As the Ancients are feldom or never agreed about 
thofe Hiftories fo remote from their Time, Apcllodorus 
has followed a Tradition concerning Atalanta , quite 

different from that now given. Her Fadier, fays he, 
being defirous to have Male Children, and not Daugh¬ 
ters, fo foon as his Wife was delivered of her, expofed 
her in a defert Race, that lhe might perilh. A She- 
boar that paffed by, having found the Child, gave her 
Suck, and continued to nurfe her, till fome Hunters 
finding her, took pity upon her, and having carried 
her with them, took Care of her Education. As lhe 
had been brought up by People who delighted in hunt¬ 
ing, lhe contracted a great Relilh for that Exercife, 
and fo foon as lhe was able to endure the Fatigues of it, 
lhe gave herfelf up to it entirely, running through the 
Fields; declining every Match, lhe turned her whole 
Thoughts on proper Precautions, how to lead a Life of 
Celibacy; however, the Life lhe led expofed her to ma¬ 
ny Hazards, and lhe was one Day vigoroully purfued 

by two Centaurs, that is, by two Horfemen, who offered 

Violence 
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Violence to her, but flie had the Valour and Succefs 
to kill them with her Arrows. She was at the famous 
hunting of the Calydonian Bov, and at the Games and 
Combats inftituted in Honour of Pelias , where lhe 
wreftled with Peletis , and gained the Prize; after this 
hhe found out her Parents; and her Father urging her 
to marry, file confented to marry him who Ihould out- 
ftrip her at running, as has been faid. Hejiod , and fome 
Others, purfues Apollo dor us, faid lhe was not the Daugh¬ 
ter of Jafus, but of Scb&neiis , Euripides gives her Me- 
lanus for her Father, and aflerts that lhe married Hip - 
pomenes , and not Menalion i as fome of the Ancients 
were of Opinion, alledging even that flie had by him 
a Son named Partbenopeiis , who made War upon the 
'Thebans. Be that as it will, Apolloddras feems to con- 
tradift himfelf, fince in the Firft Book he fays, Ata- 
Icmta ., who aflifted at the Hunting of Calydon * was the 
Daughter of Scheneus ; and in the Third, that flie 
who is now in queftion, was the Daughter of Jafns and' 
Clytnene ; which is often rhe Cafe with Compilers, who 
do not accurately revile their Works. 

Elian has a long Diflerration upon Atdanta , upon 
her Parents, the Manner in which lhe was expofed, and 
upon fome of the principal Aftions of her Life; but as 
that Difcourfe feems to be a kind of Declamation, 
which teaches us nothing new, 1 prefume that what 1 
have now 7 quoted from ApcHodorns will make it need- 
lels for me to tranfcribc the Pafiage. 

We have, in the Supplement to Montfaucon's Anti - 
quities , a fine Roman Groupe, wherein is to be feen 
Atahv.ia and Hippomaies , each of them holding aii 
Apple in their Hand, and two Monuments reprefent- 

ing, the one Meleager with die Boar’s Head, the other 
the fame Hcroe with his Mother Altbaa putting into 
the Fire the fata! Brand, whereon depended the Pre- 
femtion of his Life. 

Tho* we cannot precifely fix the Date of the Event 
flow related, yet we may determine it exactly enough 
with regard to its Diftance from the Siege of Troy j 
and as that City was takers as has been proved in the 

IEya 
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War; 


iEra of the Argonauts , about Thirty Four or Thirty 
Five Years before their Expedition, I think I may fix 
the Date of the Hunting and War of Calydon to the 
Twenty Eighth or Thirtieth Year before the Trojan 

and indeed there is all Probability that 
this Hunting did not fall out till after Hercules’s 
Death, which happened Four or Five Years after the 
Conqueft of the Golden Fleece * at which that Heroes 
Oeneus's Son-in-Law, muft needs have been prefent 
with lolaus and Thefeus , who never left him in his Ex¬ 
peditions. But as Hercules after his Marriage with 
Dejantra, returned with her into his own Dominions-, 
and as it was during that Expedition, that NeJJus gave 
Dejanira the fatal Tunic to which Hercules owed his 
Death, having not long before fallen in love with Iole * 
there is the higheft Probability that he returned no 
more to Calydon ; and no Ancient has aftually faid that 
he was at that Hunting. 

The fame Reafon proves it to be pofterior to the 
Conqueft: of the Argonauts , in which Time Hercules 
was alive. Ovid, in the long Deicription he gives of 
this celebrated Hunting-match, infinuates in more Places 
than one, that it did not happen till after the Expedi¬ 
tion to Colchis ; and Paufanias decides the Matter ef- 
feftually, by faying that Anceus after having diftin- 
guifhed himfelf among the Argonauts, was* (lain by the 
Calydonian Boar, as he was puriuing it with too much 
Ardour; 

Nor ought it in my Opinion to be fet at a great 
Diftance from that Conqueft* fince the fame Heroes 
were at both. 

Tho 5 the Story I am going to relate has no Con¬ 
nexion with what has been now faid, yet fince it hap¬ 
pened in the fame City Calydon, of which I (hall have 
no Occafion to fay any thing further, I fhall give it a 
Place here. Core fits, the Prieft of Bacchus, having 
fallen in love with Calhrhoc, a Princefs of the Blood 
Royal* tried all Means to gain her Affeftion, but the 
more ardent his Addrefles were to her* the more 
did Ihe fhew hey diflike of him* 

Vol. IV. N 


* 

Corefus find- 


wg 
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ing that all his Endeavours ferved only to exafperate 
his Miftrefs, had recourfe to the Divinity whom he 
ferved. Bacchus heard the Prayers of his Prieft, and 
vifited the Caledonians with aDiftemperwhich deprived 
them of their Senies ; it was* a land of Drunkennefs 
which led them to fight together, without knowing one 
another. In a little Time Calydon was like to have 
become a Defert, when a Deputation was fent to con- 
fult the Oracle of Dodona, to learn the Means of being 
delivered from fo fatal a Calamity. The Oracle an- 
fwered that there was no other way to appeafe incenfed 
Bacchus but by facrificing Callirhoe , or fome one who 
was willing to be devoted to death in her {lead. That 
Princefs was already near the Altar, areffed like a Victim 
that was to have the People of Calydon, when Corefus 
ready to plunge the Poniard into her Bread, performed 
a generous Action that furprized all the World, and 
ficrinced himfelf to the public Safety. Callirhoe , ftruck 

with the Generofirv of her Lover, killed herfelf near 

* 

the Fountain of Caljdon y which from that time bore her 
Name. 

CHAP. II. 

‘The Htflory of the too Wars of Thebes, of Oedi¬ 
pus, of the Sphinx, &c. 

TTMGHT or ten Years after the Conqueft of the Ar- 
jP j gomitSy an Event happened in Greece , which the 
Poets have very much celebrated. Efchiles, Sophocles y 
and Euripides have made it the Subject of feveral Tra¬ 
gedies, and Statius, of an Epic Poem (a). I mean 
the two Wars of Thebes , and the Story of the hoftile 
Brothers, Etheocks and Polymces ; Wars which prove 
according to the Ancients, that the Wrath of the Gods 

again ft 

(/j) The Tragedy of Efcbiks upon this Subject, has for its Title 
‘The Seven before Thebes ; that is, the feven Chiefs who follow’d 
AArajlzs. Sophocles has made three 1 ragedies upon the fame Sub¬ 
ject, Oedipus King, Oedipus Colons, and Antigone ; and Euripides 
his SuppReuits , where he brings in the Circumftance of the Ladies 
fiipplicadng the Athenian} to allow Buriat to their Husbands flain at 
tire Siege of Thebes. 
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againft Cadmus , unhappy in his Family, continued to 
purfue him even in his Jaft Defcendants •, but in order 
fully to explain the Adventures thereof, we muft trace 
the Story to its Source. After the Plague had con- 
ftlmed the whole Moufe of Amphion , and Zethus de¬ 
ploring the Death of his Son, (lain by his Mother, had 
funk under his Affliction, the Thebans re-inftated in' the 
Throne (i) Laius who had been expelled from it, and 
this Reftoration was followed with fo many Misfor¬ 
tunes, that ancient Hiftory furnifhes us with few Ex¬ 
amples parallel to the Calamities that afflidted the City 
of Thebes. 

I * 

Diodorus Siculus (2), Apollodorus (3), Statius (4), 
Eufebius , and fevera! others, tell us that Laius having 
married Jocafta the Daughter c of Creon King of Thebes, 
learned from the Oracle, that he lhould be put to 
Death by the Child that was to be born of that Mar¬ 
riage, which obliged him to live' with the Queen in 
great Referve; but on a Day of Rioting and Debauch, 
having gone into the Queen, fhe proved with Child. 
When fhe was delivered, Laius whole Thoughts turned 
much upon the Prediftion, and gave him great Di- 
jfturbance, ordered a trufty Servant to go and expofe 
the Child in a defert Place. He inftead of abandoning 
the Infant to the Mercy of the wild Beafts, hung him 
by the Feet to a Tree, whence he got the Name 
of Oedipus (5). Phorbas , the Overfeer of the Flocks 
of Polybas King of Corinth , having found him in 
that diftreffed Condition, carried him to his Mafler, 
who bellowed great Care upon his Education, and 
adopted him. This young Prince now grown up, be¬ 
ing informed of his Adventure, refolved to go and 
confult the Oracle of Apollo , to difeover who were his 
Parents *, and the Anfwer was, that he muft beware of 
returning into his own Country, becaufe it was fated 
that he lhould there kill his Father, and marry his • 
Mother; which obliged him to undergo voluntary . 
Exile from Corinth , which he took to be the Place in- 

N 2 . tended 

& 

(1) Paufan. in Beot. c. 5. (2) L. 4. (3) L. 3. {4) Theb. 

]. 3, (5) The Word imports one who has fwollen Feet. 
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tended by the Oracle: But as he was palling thro 5 .. 
Pbocis , he met with Loins in a narrow Defile of Mount 
Cyiheron. , who having ordered him aloud to leave him 
the Paflage clear, they came to Blows, and Oedipus . 
flew his Father, and thus fulfilled a Part of die Predicti¬ 
on of the Oracle. 

At that Time the Sphinx annoyed the Thebans^ not 
fo much by the puzzling Riddles fhe Jet forth to them, 
as by theHavock and Defolation fhe made in the 
Country. The Fable fays, fhe was a Monfter fprung 
from Echidna and 7 } pbon y which Juno* incenfed againlt 
the Thebans , fent againft them. She had, 5 tis faid, the 
Head and Hands of a Woman, the Body of a Dog, 
the Tail of a Dragon, the Claws of a Lion, and Wings 
like a Fowl (a). Sphinx ufually repaired to Mount 
Pbiceon , whence fhe fell upon Paflengers, and propo- 
fed to them difficult Riddles, tearing in Pieces thofe 
who were not able to explain them. Her ufual Riddle 
was that of an Animal which has four Feet in the 
Morning, two at Noon, and three in the Evening; 
and it was fated that fhe fhould lofe her Life, fo foon 
as any one reiblved her Riddle. Already had feveral 
Perfons been the Vidims of this pitylefs Monfter, and 
5 Thebes was plunged in deep Diftrefs, when Ore on, who 
had re-afcended the Throne after Laiush Death, being 
concerned to deliver his Kingdom from her Ravages, 
gave public Notice, that whoever explained the Riddle. 
fhould have Jccafta in Marriage, and be made Heir to 
his Crown. Oedipus prefented himfelf, and was fo 
happy as to explain it, underftanding that Animal to 
be Man, who in his Infancy, which is the Morning of 
Life, creeps about on Hands and Feet; at Noon, that 
is in the Strength of his Age, he walks on two Legs; 

and in the Evening, that is in old Age, makes, ufe of 
a Crutch as a third Leg. Sphinx was fo inraged with 
Spight at his Succefs, that fhe daihed out her Brains a- 
gaimi a Rock. 

’Tfe 


M Sphinx v:-iu:ris p r nms s pedibus fcra> frontepuclla. 

Aufon. 
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5 Tis eafy to fee that fome Piece of Hiftory is com¬ 
prehended under thefe dark Fictions. . 

’Tis commonly reckoned with Paufanias (t), that a 
natural Daughter of Laws, named Sphinx , gave rife to 
the Fable. That Princefs, not content with the Treat¬ 
ment flie met with from her Father, had let herfelf on 
the Head of a Troop of Banditti , who committed a 
thoufand Abufes in the Confines of Thebes , whence fhe 
came to be reckoned a Monfter. Firft fhe had given her 
for her Parents, Echidna , or the Chimera , and Typhon ; 
thefe were always the Father and Mother of whatever 
was monftruous. The Lions Claws which Ihe was 
■laid to have, denoted her Cruelty•, her Body fhaped 
like a Dog, the Abufes whereof a young Woman fo 
abandoned is capable of; her Wings, the Agility and 
Addrefs with which fhe efcaped the Purfuits of the 
Thebans ; and her Riddles, the Snares /he laid for Pal* 
iengers to decoy them into the Rocks and Thickets of 
•Mount Phiceon (a), where fhe refided, and from which 
it was impoffible for them to extricate themfelves, for 
want of knowing the Outlets, with which fhe was 
perfe&iy well acquainted. 

The learned Bochart(T) derives theName of Sphinx , 
from a Phenician Word Phicea , in Greek which 
fignifies, Subtle , Crafty , Quick-fighted \ and the Reafon 
he fays of giving her this Name was, becaufe fhe was 
Cunning and Crafty, puzzling by her intricate Riddles, 
the moft penetrating Minds \ an Explanation which 
amounts to the fame with mine, and has alfo a very 
probable Etymology in its fupport (b). M. le Clerc de¬ 
rives the Name from Sphicha , which fignifies either 
Perplexed , or Manflayer \ which fuits very well with the 
Riddles fhe fet forth, or with the Manflaughter /he 
committed. The Phenicians who wrote this Piece of 
ancient Hiftory, and who had built the Town of 
Thebes, were wont to propofe Riddles, with Prizes to 

N 3 thole 


(i) In Beot. . • . 

(«) Mount Phiceon is in Beotia rear Anthedon. ) 

• (2) Chan. 1 . i. c. 16. page 470. 

(/>) Quia mulier. full aculijjima quee per Gryphos & jEmgTnata 
fokrtijjhmrvjn ltd tf-vi irgenia exercdSat* Boch, loc, cit, 
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* 

thofe who refolded them, and fometimes punifhing 
thole who could not hit upon an Explanation. The 
Hiftory of Samfon , and that of Solomon , with Hiram 
King of Tyre, furnilh us with Examples of that ancient 
Cuftom, which according to Herodotus { 1), and Plu¬ 
tarch (2), was alfo obferved in Egypt and other Coun¬ 
tries. Thus, without receding from the Fable of the 
Greeks , we may underftand the Riddles of the Sphinx 
literally; or interpret (hem in an allegorical Manner, 
of the Woods and Thickets of the Mountain where 
this Princels had her Retreat (a). 

Be that as it will, Oedipus with feme Theban Troops 
which Creon had given him, having taken an Oppor¬ 
tunity to furprize this Woman and her Companions, 
cut her off in the Place of her Retreat, which is meant 
by his having found out a Key to her Riddle. JocaJta 
being the Prize of the Perfon who lucceeded in this 
Enterprize, Oedipus married her, and had two Sons by 
her, Etheocles and Polynices , and two Daughters Anti- 
gone and Ifmena . But having afterwards difcovered 
the Secret of his Birth, and confequently his Parricide 
and Inceft, he plucked out his Eyes, and having ab¬ 
dicated the Crown, retired to Athens , and Jocafta kil¬ 
led herfelf thro! Anguifh and Vexation. Sophocles , who 
has compofed a Tragedy upon this Retreat of Oedipus , 
lays that unfortunate Prince, guided by his Daughter 
Jntigone , Hop’d near a Town of Attica named Colonic 1, 
in a Wood confecrated to the Eumenides , and that 
lome Athenians who found him there, affrighted at the 
Sight of a Man who had planted himfelf in a Place, 
•where no profane Perfon was permitted to fet his Foot, 
and ftiil more fo, when they came to know he was a 
Man purfqed by divine Wrath, in one Word Oedipus , 

were 


(1) L. 2. (2) Banquet of the feven Wifemen. 

[a) The Sphinx c: the Grech did not rc-iemble thofe that are in 
Egypt. efpecialJy that which Itill luofiils, and is of a coiofTal Figure. 
The Sphinx of the Jaft was represented with the Head covered, and 
without Wings. That of Phches has the Head bare, and the Hair 
in order, and is Tainted with Win9-5. The Inhabitants of Chiu 
took this Monger for a Symbol, and it is to be feea u£on their Me- 
dais. 
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were going to have expelled him, when Antigone inter¬ 
ceded for her Father and herfelf, upon which they led 
him to Athens , where fhefeus gave him a favourable 
Reception, and there he fpent the Remainder of his 
Days. 

Such is the Hiftory of this unfortunate Prince, ac¬ 
cording to the tragic Poets, efpecially Sophocles , who 
building upon the Tradition I have delivered, has 
given his Tragedies that moving Pathetic, and infufed 
into them more of Terror and Compaflion, with the 
other Emotions of the Theatre, than if he had exadtiy 
followed the Hiftory. For in Faft, *tis literally true 
that Oedipus married his Mother -> but according to 
Homer , and Paufanias who cites ancient Authors, it 
appears that he had not the four Children whom So¬ 
phocles gives him. Vhffes in the Narrative he delivers 
at the Court of Alcinotis , of his Defcent into the infer¬ 
nal Regions (1), after having faid he had feen there 
the fair Epicafte , for that is the Name which Homer 
gives to Oedipus's Mother, whom Sophocles and others 
call Jocafta ; from thence he takes occafion to recount 
briefly the Misfortunes of that Princefs, who by a cruel 
Fatality faw herfelf the Mother of her own Hufband, 
and the Wife of her own Son •, but, continues he, the 
Gods very foon defaced the Remembrance of that 
Crime: 



Epicafte , funk under her Anguifh of Soul, went up to 
an upper Apartment in the Palace, there tied the fatal 
Nooie which was the Inftrument of her Death, and 
hurried herfelf into the infernal Regions. For not to 
enter here into the Examination of the meaning of the 
Word which has given fome Trouble to the 

Critics, and has been the Subject of two Diflertations, 
the one by the Abbe Gedoyn , the other by M. Boivin 
the Younger, Copies whereof may be feen in the Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettrcs '2) \ 5 cis certain 

N 4 from 

(0 Odyff. L 8. (2) Tom. v. p. 14.6. 
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from the Authority of Homer and Paufanias , and the 
two Academics who explain the Word in queftion, 
agree to it, that the inceftuous Oedipus and Jocajia had 
no Hue, and that thisPrincels who was ignorant of the 
Matter at firft, hanged herfelf in the Bitterrieis of hen 
Soul. 

And indeed how could die Gods be laid to have 
abolifhed the Memory of that Crime, or how would 
they have made it known to the World, for the Word 
dnapujla is capable of both thefe Significations, if Jo - 
cafta had continued to live with Oedipus her Son and 
Hu/band, fo long as to have four Children by him ? 
Homer is not explicite on this Head; but Paufanias r 
(1) who had examined and traced die Opinion of the 
Greek Poet, who lived nearer that Age, and confe- 
quently deferves more Credit than the tragic Poets, po¬ 
sitively afierts, that after the Death of Jocafta , Oedipus 
married Euriganea , the Daughter of Periphas , and had 
by her the four Children now named. He cites to 
this Purpofe the Poem intitled Oedipedia, , or the 
Adventures of Oedipus \ and adds for Confirmation 
of this Opinion, that in the fine Pifture which 
Onatas had drawn for the Plateaus , Euriganea ap¬ 
pears overwhelmed with Grief, becaufe the Painter 
had catched the Moment of Time, when that diftrefied 
Mother was expecting the Ifliie of the Combat in which 
her two Sons were going to engage. Paufanias is not 
the only one of the Ancients who was of this Opinion, 
and long before him, 'dpoRodorus had laid that Oedipus 
had thefe four Children by the fame Euriganea . 

Such is the true Hiftory of Oedipus , but we cannot 
therefore blame the tragic Poets for having given it a new 
Drefs; had they not done fo, we ftiould have been de-: 
prived of the fineft Fafiages in their Works. Thus, had 
Sophocles been fcrupuloufly attached to the Truth of Hi¬ 
ftory, we fhould have been deprived of a Tragedy, 
which in the Opinion of the Ancients, is the fineft 
and moft moving that ever appeared upon the Stage, 
and at the feme Time of thofe fine Lines fo much 

t * 

(1) Ic Attic, c. 28. 
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praifed by Longinus *, and thus excellently tranflated 

by Boileau. 

Hymen , fundie Hymen , la vie ; 

Jlfo/y ra fanes oujefus enferme y 
Tiu fais rentrer le fangdont tu m'avois forme: 

Et par Id tu produis de fils y 6? des peres , 

Des freres y des marts , femmes y £sf des meres ; 

£/ tout ce qiie du fort la maligne fureur. 

Fit jamais voir au jour & de honte & d'horreur. 

0 Hymen! Hymen accurfed! But for thee Oedipus had 
never been! A Wretch that lives to propagate, from 
thofe Loins whence he himfelf had fprung, a motley 
Race of Fathers, Brothers, Hufbands, Sons, Mothers, 
Daughters, and whatever foul unnatural Produ&ions 
have appeared in the World! 

Nor, if the Hiftory had been exactly kept to,fhould 
we have had the Tragedy of the fame Poet, which has 
for its Title Oedipus Colonos \ fince, according to the 
moft ancient Tradition, that Prince having wedded 
JLuriganea , reigned at Fhebes the reft of his Days, and 
went not to Athens , which makes Paufanias fay, when 
fpeaking in his Attics of a Place named Floe Goat-Hilly 
it was there that Oedipus came to deplore his Misfor¬ 
tunes : This, he remarks, is what they fay who will 
not rely upon Homer \ whence we may conclude that 
according to Homer's Sentiment, that Prince did not 
leave Thebes, but reigned there with Euriganea after 
Jocafta* s Death, and that there he died and was buried, 
5 Tis true his Tomb was fliewn at Athens , within the 
Bounds of the Areopagus •, but as Paufanias very judi- 
cioufly remarks (T), his Bones muft have been tran- 
fported thither afterwards from Thebes, For , fays he, 

what 

*. £ yd[ioi % ydfiot, 

’E0vW3- wy.cLs, mi tV7Sv<ran&, nahiv 
’A vut* txvtov <rxiw se, K&azJjil'cm 
IT cbTiftu, cthhpus, -rctiJW, kyjpuKtM 

Nt Xwitmt, p&Tiyts Ti, yjantyo, 

’’A iiyje b dvfysSffQKfiv fay a yhertu* 

(i) In Attic. 
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what Sophocles has imagined, about OediposV Death, 
appears to me to defense but little Credit , when compared 

with what we read in Homer, who makes Meniftheus 

* * 

to have gone to Thebes, to difpute the Prize in the fu¬ 
neral Gamesi that were celebrated at that Prince’s Tomb. 
Now in thefe Matters, 5 tis unqueftionable that the Au¬ 
thority of Homer , who lived nearer the Age when this 
Story happened, and was perfectly acquainted with the 
Antiquities of Greece , ought to outweigh that of all 
others, efpecially of the tragic Poets, who had far 
greater Concern to excite the proper Emotions of Paf- 
fion, than to adjuft their Narrations to the moft aur 
thentic Traditions. 

After die Death, or if you will, the Retreat of Oe¬ 
dipus, his two Sons Etheocles and Poly races agreed to 
reign by turns. Diodorus Siculus adds (i), that thefe 
two young Princes, when grown up, confined their 
Father in his Palace (a\ after which making themfelves 
Matters of the Kingdom, they agreed together to reign 
each a Year by turns: A Contract which was the Source 
of their Hatred, and of the War which, according to 
Paufanias (2), was one of the moft considerable that 
ever had been among the Greeks , during the heroic 
Age: “ For that of the Eleufinians , fays that Author, 
<£ againft the other People of Attica , even that of 
<c the Thebans aoainft the Minyans , was almoft as foon 
ended as begun. The Armies had not far to go 
cc before they came up with one another, the Quarrel 

was left to the Decifion or a Battle, and to Hofti- 

lities 


(0 L> 4 * 

[a) Exnpides has followed this Tradition in his Pbcnician Women, 
fince he fays that Oedipus was lull at ‘Thebes confined within his Pa¬ 
lace, and that it was not till after the Death of the two hollile Bro¬ 
thers, that Creoji who had refigned the Crown to Ethn:h.s , reaf- 
cended the Throne, and forced Oedipus to quit Thebes , whence he 
repaired to the Town eACohnosin Attica. The fame Poet fup- 
pofes alio in the fame Play, that Jocafia, whom the other Ancients 
make to have hanged he rich" upon the Knowledge of her I n ceil, did 
not kill herielf till &c heard of the Death of her Sons. So true it 
is, that the tragic Poets cfpecialiy, vary a great deal as to thefe an¬ 
cient Pieces of Hiitory, which they adapted to the Theatre. 

{z} la Bcctic 
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licies very foon fucceeded either Peac£ or a 
* c Truce. 

“ But the Army of the Argkoes came from the Ex r 
<c tremity of the Peloponnefus into the I^eart of Beotia, 
“ and Adrajtus drew his auxiliary Troops from Area ? 
“ and Mejfenia , while the Thebans were necefiitated 
“ to draw theirs from Phocis and Minyas , whence the 
Phlegyans came to their Affiftance.** 

The two Brothers being therefore agreed to reign 
after one another, Etheocles who was the eldeft afcended 
the Throne firft •, but his Year being expired, he would 
not give Place to his Brother. Polynices (i) in Wrath 
retired to Argos to King A draft us 9 s Court (4). At that 
time Tydeus the Son of Oeneus , having (Iain at Calydon , 
Alcathous and Lycopeus his Uncles, fled alfo. for refuge 
from Mtolia to Argos. Adrajtus gave them both a. 
kind Reception, and in Obedience to an Oracle, he 
gave them his Daughters in Marriage: To Polynices 
he gave Argia, and to Tydeus , Deipyle. Thefe twq 
Youths had acquired a vaft Reputation j and having 
been in high Favour with the King, we are told that 
Adrajtus , as a Mark of his Efteem for them, promifed 
to reftore them each to his own Country, and to re-efta- 
blifh them in all their Privileges.- 

With this View he lent Tydeus upon an Embafiy to 
Etheocles to treat with him about his Brother’s Return, 
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We are told, that Tydeus having fallen into an Ambuf- 
cade of fifty Men, which Etheocles , apprized of the 
End of his Embafiy, had laid for him in the Way, 
flew them all and returned to Argos. Adrajtus no 
fooner heard of this Piece of Treachery, than he pre-^ 
pared himfelf for a military Expedition, and drew 
over to his fide Capawtis , Hippomedon , and Parthenon 
pens. In the mean Time Adrajtus , Polynices , and Ty¬ 
deus having (hared the Command of the Army with 
the other Princes now named, marched againft Thebes , 

followed 

(1) Tiod I. 4. 

{a) Pmjanias fays, Polynices quitted Thebes even in his Father’s 
Life-time, for tear of incurring the Malediction with which his Fa¬ 
ther had threatned him and his Brother, and that he returned not 


thither till he was informed by Ethocks that QediPus was dead. 
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followed by numerous Troops, and by feveral other 
Captains, while PolyAces on his fide endeavoured to 
peribade die Soothfayer Amphiaraus to join with him; 
but whether he forefaw by his Art the Misfortune that 
was to befal him, or for fome other Realon, he refufed 
to engage in that Quarrel, while E'ripbyle, his Wife and 
-AdrasluAs Sifter, bribed by a Necklace of great Price 
given her by that Prince, wrought io effectually as to 
prevail upon him to go [a). 

The leven principal Leaders in this Expedition were 
therefore Adrafiiis , Poh dices and fiydeus his two Sons- 
in-law j Amphiaraus , Cappaneus , Hippomedon and Par - 
ibenepen.s, who fhared among them the Command of 
the Troops that had been levied in their Dominions. 

While they were in the Way, there befel them an 
Adventure which gave rile to the Indication of the 
Nrmean Games *, the Occafion whereof was this. The 
Argonauts, as I have laid elfewhere, going to the Con- 
queft of the Golden Fleece , were obliged to put in at 
Lemnos ; and Jafon before he went to Sea again, left 
there Hypfiipbile pregnant of a Son, whom fhe brought 
forth fome time after. Hardly was that Princefs well 
delivered, when the Lcmnian Ladies heard by report, 

that King Fhoas was dill alive, and reigning in the 
Ifland of Chios , where Hypfipbile had him conveyed to 
be in fafety, by which fhe became fo odious to thofe 
Women, that dreading their Furv, fhe fled to the 
Sca-coaft, and was there taken and carried off by Pi¬ 
rates. 

D-curgus, to whom they fold her, made her Nurfe 
to his So.i Arch ononis. As that Prince’s Dominions lay 
in the Way by which Adrafiiis 5 s Army paffed, the 
Greeks found in a Wood that illudrious Nurfe, with the 
young Prince w!:om fhe was luckling. They were 
extremely pinched with Third, and almoft all the 
Springs being dried up by the Heat of the Seafon, they 
prayed her to give them fome Relief$ fhe did fo, and 

led them to a Fountain which was not far from thence. 

* 

Her Zeal to ferve them was 10 great, that fhe left the 

young 




1 c 




below the Hi£ery cf that celebrated Soothfayer. 
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young Archemorus upon the Grafs, that (he might be. 
able to walk the fader. She faw the Greeks drink, and 
gave them a brief Account of her Hiftory. After fhe 
was done with ir, and had received the Thanks of the 
Leaders of the Army, fhe returned to the Place where 
fhe had left the young Prince; but a Serpent had 
dung him to death, and he was.juft at the Point of. 
expiring; fhe even heard his laft Groans as fhe was 
coming up. The Greeks furprized and afflifted with 
this fatal Adventure, flew the Serpent, gave the Child 
pompous funeral Obfequies, and according to the 
Ufage of thofeTimes, inftituted Games in his Honour.. 
It was even refolved that they fhould affemble every 
three Years, or every five Years upon the fame Occa-. 
fion. Thefe Games were called Nemean , from the 
Name of Lycurgus's Kingdom, or rather from the 
Fountain near which this Adventure happened. The 
Prize of the Conquerors was a Crown of Parfley. 

After having difcharged thefe funeral Rites, the 
Army continued its March, and arrived before Thebes^ 
but this firft Expedition was unfortunate to the Argives. 
The two hoftile Brothers flew one another in a Angle 
Combat. Capaneus having mounted the Rampart, was 
overthrown, and died in theFall, or according to others, 
was ftruck dead with Thunder while he was blaf- 
pheming the Gods (i); the Earth having opened fwal- 
lowed up Amphiaraus , and all the reft perifhed in this 
Expedition, except Adraftus . A great Number of 
Soldiers left their Lives there ; Adraftus was forced to 
return to Argos without giving them Burial, the 7 hebans 
not having allowed them to carry away their Bodies. 
In the mean Time, as no body durft bury them,- be- 
caufe Creon who had afcended the Throne after Etheo¬ 
ries* s Death, and during Laodamas’s Minority, had 
made an Edi& againft their being buried *, the Athe¬ 
nians, who were diftinguifhed from other People by 
their Juftice, difcharged this Duty to all of diem* and 
The feus, to whom Adraftus had applied for Afliftance, 
forced the King of Thebes to confent to itt an Event 
, ; which 

(i) See the Hiftory of thefe Heroes below. 
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which is the Subject of a fine Tragedy in Euripides . 
Thus ended the Expedition of the feven Leaders before 
Niches. 

To give Light to this Hiftory, wherein I have fol¬ 
lowed the Authority of Diodorus Siadus and Paufanias y 
I fhall add, that the firft of thefe Authors makes no 
mention of a Battle that was fought upon the Banks of 
the River Ijmenus , where the Thebans gave Ground up¬ 
on the firft On let, and retired into their City, where 
they were immediately befieged; but as they knew 
better to defend a City, than to fight in the open Field, 
they made a Sally fo opportunely upon the Enemy (i)* 
that they pufhed them into their Lines, cut them in 
pieces, and gained over them fo compleat a Victory, 
that Adrapns was the only one who efcaped them, as 
has been laid, his Horfe Avion having faved him. But 
this Vidtory coft them dear, and they loft fo many 
Men, that it came afterwards to be a Proverb; for it 
was ufual to call an Advantage gained over an Enemy 
with the Lois of much Blood, a Theban Victory, 

Ten Years after this unfortunate Expedition, the 
Sons of thefe Captains undertook to avenge the Death 
of their Fathers; and it is this fecond War that is known 
by the Name of the War of the Epigora , that is, of 
the Defcendants or Sons of the former. Thefe young 
Princes, marching under the Enfigns of Therfa?ider y 
or, according to others, of Alan ton the Son of Am- 
pbiaraiis, came once more to attack the Thebans ; where¬ 
in it was not the Arrives alone, the MeJJenians and Ar¬ 
cadians y as in the former Expedition, that took Arms, 
the Corinthians and Megaream would needs alfo join in 
it. As for the Thebans , they had engaged all their 
Neighbours in their Quarrel, and were powerfully af- 
fifted by them. The two Armies having very foon 
met, began the Attack upon the Banks of the Glijfas. 
The Fight was very obfiinate on either Side; but at 
laft the Thebans having loft the Day, fome of them fled 
with Laodamas their General, the reft threw themfelves 
into Thebes y where they were verv foon taken by Storm. 

This 

(i) Paufan. Ice, dt. 
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This whole War, fays Paufanids, was wrote in Verfe, 
and Callinus, who quotes fame of thofe Verfes , makes no 
Difficulty to afcrihe them to Homer, wherein he has hem 
followed by feveral Authors .of great Wtight. For my 
Part, I own, that, next to the Iliad and Odyffey of 
Homer, I have not feen a finer Poem. It is remarkable 
that as in the firft War all the Leaders of the Argives 
died, except Adraftus , in the Second no Perfon of Di- 
ftindtion fell on their Side, but Egialeus his Son. Such 
were the two firft Theban Wars, which coft Greece fo 

much Blood. 

We mult not forget to obferve that in the Firft, 
Tirefias had foretold the Thebans, that if Memetius, the 
Son of Creon, would facrifice his Life for the Salvation 
of his Country, all the Enemy’s Generals would be 
{lain. I fhall not lay whether this was done with an 
Intention to get rid of that young Prince, or if it pro-. 
ceeded from a barbarous Principle of Superftition, as 
if the Gods had been pleafed with thofe who lacrificed 
themfelves to the Prefervation of their Country; how¬ 
ever it was, the Prediction gained Credit, and Mena- 
tius killed himfelf: And as this animated the Courage 
and Hope of the Thebans, they made fuch a vigorous 
Defence, as to render all the Efforts of their Enemies 
ineffectual, and cut them almoft all in pieces. 

It was f uiro in the firft of thefe Wars, that the two 
hoftile Brothers, to fave the Blood of their Subjects, 
fought a Duel, and flew one another. Their Diffenfion 
had run fo high in their Life-time, and their Hatred 
was fo irreconcileable, that it is laid to have lafted even 
after their Death; and it was given out, that the very 
Flames of the Funeral Piles, on which their Bodies were 
burnt, were obferved to part afunder; an Effeft which, 
tho’ natural, was attributed to the mutual Enmity be¬ 
tween thofe two Princes. The fame Thing was alfo 
faid to have happened in the Sacrifices that were offered 
to them: For however barbarous and cruel thefe two 
Brothers had been, they were not deemed unworthy to 
have Heroic Honours paid to them. 

Paufa- 
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Paufanias (1) tells us, that the Place where thefe two 
Princes flew one another, was near the Tomb of Me- 
Tutilus and 2 yietes ; and that as a Monument of that 
fatal Combat, a Pillar was fet up there, and a Marble 
Buckler fattened to it. He adds; I never joined in the 
Sacrifices that are performed there , but two Things I 
learned from Perfons of Credit ; the firft , that the The¬ 
bans facrifice to feveral other Heroes , but particularly to 
thefe ; the other , that while they are burning the Vi Hi ms 
offered in Sacrifice to. thefe boftile Brother.the Fire and 
Srnoak vfbly part cfmuter. 

The Learned know that Callimachus is the firft who 
advanced this pretended Miracle, and in this he has 
been followed by his Succeffors, efpedally by Ovid (a). 

After die Death of EtheccleSy his Son Lacdamas fuc-* 
ceeded him, under the. Tutorage of Creon, and it was 
upon his Majority, that the Epigotii attempted the fe- 
cond Expedition. After the Lofs of the Battle which 
we have been fpeaking of, he retired into lllyricum (2) 
with thole who were willing to follow him. It was.in-* 
the lame Country that Cadmus , his Anceftor, being 
forced to quit Beotia , as has been faid in his Hiftory* 
fixed his Refidence, and where probably he had fettled 
iome Ccrrefpondence with the Thebans. During thefe 
Tran factions, the Argives. Matters of Thebes, fet upon 
the Throne Tberfander , the Son of Polynices. This is 

m • 

the fame Tberfander who was {lain by Tbelephus in My- 
fw, when he was going to Troy with the other Greeks . 
As he had highly diftinguiflied himfelf in this Fight* 

he had a Monument erected to him in the City Elea, 
towards the Banks of the Caicus : and even in the Time 
of Paufanias , there was ftiil to be feen, in the public 
place of that City, a Tomb of Stone, expofed to the 
open Air, to which the Inhabitants came every Year 

to 


( ) In Scot. 

f:bi d/Jeors, tanquam mnndeiur ab Hits, 

Sciruiiiiir in paries air afa-jiUa duns. 

Ho :, memlniy quondam f.cri r.on pojfe loquebar , 

Et me Battiadej jit dice fuVu; erat . 

Trill 1. 6. 

( 2 ) Pasfan loc. cit. 
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to do Honour to his Memory. After the Death of 
Tberfander, the Greeks equipped another Fleet, and 
chofe Prnleus for their Admiral, becaufe the Son of 
'Tberfander was not then of Age to take the Command; 
but Peneleus again was flain by Euripylus the Son of 
Telepbus, and then the Thebans owned for their King 
Tifamenes the Son of Tberfander and Demonaffa, who 
was the Daughter of Ampbiaraus. The Furies who conti¬ 
nually haunted the Race of Oedipus and Laius, fpared 
Jifamenes, but his Son Antefion was fo perfecuted by 
them, as to be forced to remove into the Country of 

the Dorians, by the Advice of the Oracle; and the 

Thebans, tired with obeying Princes fo unfortunate, 
changed the Form of their Government. 

We may remark, before we go farther, that Efchiles 
enumerates only Seven Leaders in the firft Expedition, 
which is the Occafion of the Title of his Tragedy of 
the Seven before Thebes, tho’ they were a great many 
more in Number; for, as Paufanias obferves (1) the 
moft confiderable of the Argives, Meffenians, and Ar¬ 
cadians, were willing to lhare the Glory of that Enter- 
prize. 

CHAP. HI. 



T H 0 * we have Ipoken of thofe Warriors in ge¬ 
neral, yet I think it proper to give a more par¬ 
ticular Account of the chief of them, beginning with 
Ampbiaraus, 

* 

The Hiflory of Amph i ar aus. 

* 

Ampbiaraus was a celebrated Soothfaver of that 
-Time, and a Man very confiderable by Birth. His 
Father was Okies , defeended in a right Line from Me- 
lampus \ but to fupport the Reputation he had acquired, 
of having Infight into Futurity, he was given out to 
be the Son of Apollo and Hypermneftra. Adrafius , the 
King of Argos > to whole Court he had retired, gave 
Vql., IV. O him 

(1) In Corinth, c. 20. 


/ • 
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him in Marriage his Daughter Eripbyle , who was the^ 
Caufe of his Death, and of all the Misfortunes that be- 
fel his Family afterwards. Whether this famous Sooth- 
layer had forefeen by the Principles of his Art, as Ho¬ 
mer, Diodorus, Pliny, and Statius will have it, that he 
was to periflx at the War of Thebes, or rather, being 
afraid to engage in fo hazardous an Expedition, he did 
ail that lay in his Power to prevent his going thither,, 
and having departed from the Court of Adrajtus, hid 
himfelf fo carefully, that it would have been impofiible 
to difcover him, but for the Treachery of his Wife, 
who informed Airaftus, her Brother, of the Place of 
his Retreat. That Princels preferred the Prefervation 
of her Country to the Life of her Hufband ; or rather, 
Ihe was bribed by a Necklace of great Value, which 
Adrajlus, or, according to others, Polynices, gave her, 
to induce her to reveal to him the Secret. Thus Am - 
phiarans was neceffitated to go to the War with the 
reft; but before he fet out, he ordered Almeon his Son 
to flay Eriphyle fo foon as he heard the News of his 
Death. In Faft, he loft his Life there, as he had fore¬ 
feen; having fallen into a deep Pit in his Return from 
that Expedition, while he was amufing himfelf in con- 
lidering the Flight of i'ome Birds, to draw Omens from 
them (i); which makes Paufamas fay (2), that the 
Earth had opened and fvvallowed him up with his Cha¬ 
riot. 

Pindar (3) afcribes this Death to a fupernatural 
Caufe, when he fays that Jupiter , with a Thunder¬ 
bolt, plunged him headlong, and his Chariot, into the 
Bowels of the Earth ; which happened, according to 
Strabo, in Attica, near Or opus, in a Place named Har- 
ma , or the Chariot: And in Proof of this, that learned 
Author relies upon the Authority of Homer (4). Alc- 
tneon, being apprized of his Father’s Death, executed 
the cruel Order he had received from him, and flew 
his Mother. Being forced to go to the Court of Phe- 
geus to be expiated from his Crime, according to the 

Manner 

(0 Strabo, 1 .9. {2) In Corinth, c. 33:,' (3) Nem. 

4 ) Iliad I. 2. 
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Manner of that Age, and at the fame Time to be de- 

livered from the Furies that perfecuted him, that is* 
from the Stings of his own Confidence* which allowed 
him no Repofe, that Prince received him kindly* and 
gave him his Daughter Alpheftbea in Marriage* to 
whom Alcmeon gave a Prefent of Eriphyle 9 s Necklace j 
but having afterwards divorced her* Callirhoe (a) the 
Daughter of Achetous , at whofe Court he had Occafion 
to be, he went and afked back the Necklace from his 
Brother-in-law* to whom Alpheftbea had given it.' They* 
to revenge the Affront* which he had offered to their 
Sifter, laid wait for him in the Way* and affaffmated 
him. The Children whom he had by Callirhoe (b) re¬ 
venged his Death, fo loon as they were grown Up to 
Manhood, and this is what gave rife to the Fable of 
the Goddefs Hebe’s having added to the Number of 
their Years* to put them fpeedily into a Condition to 
execute that Vengeance, as we read in Ovid (i). Thus 
perifhed the whole Family of the famous Amphiaraus . 

This fatal Necklace* which we have been fpeaking 
of, and the Gold which the Argive Ladies had given 
to Eriphyle , to induce her to Difcover her Hulband* 
was the Source of all thefe Misfortunes, according to 
Horace. 

Concidit Auguris Argivi Domus 

Ob Lucrum demerfa Excidio (c). 


Achetous , confidering all the Difafters had been oc- 
cafioned by that Necklace* depofited it in the Temple 
of Delphos , where it was preferved, until the Tyrants 
carried it away with the other Riches that were kept 
there. Amphiaraus had acquired a great Reputation! 

r* in his Tragedy of the fe : i)en before Thebes , 
gives a fine Charafter of him, and at the fame Time 
deplores die Misfortune of the Good, who are often 

0 2 engaged 

(a) Others give lief the Name of Arfinoc. 

(£) They were called Arnpbitcm and Acaman , and fettled after¬ 
wards in Armenia . 


Efchik 


(t) Met. 1. 9. 

U) Homer, in the Second Book of the Odyficy, fays fomething 
of this Necklace, on Qccaf.Oa of LrtybjH s Ghcil that appeared to 
F/r (fet. 
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engaged with the Wicked, fuch as, in his Opinion, moft 
of thole were, who joined in that War. Amphiaraus 
left four Children, two Sons and two Daughters ; the 
two Sons were AJcmeon and Amphilochus, who probably 
was then very young, fmce Paifanias, in his Defcrip- 
tion of the Cheft of the Cypfelides (1), whereon was re- ” 
prefented the Palace of Amphiaraus , and the Hiftory of 
his Family, fays an old Woman, was there feen hold¬ 
ing in her Arms the young Amphilochus. The two 
Daughters were called Eurydice and Demonajja. The 
Poet Afms, as we read in the fame Author, gives him 
a third Daughter named Alcmena , as was the Mother 
of Hercules . 

Amphiaraus, after his Death, was ranked among the 
Demi-Gods, and honoured accordingly; if we may be¬ 
lieve Paifanias, he was even acknowledged and honour¬ 
ed as a God (2), and the Or opium, a People of Attica , 
built a Temple to him, which became famous after¬ 
wards by the Oracles that he delivered there. The 
Author, now quoted, fpeaksalfo of another Temple 
which this new God had at Argos, near which was the 
Tomb of Eriplyk his Wife, and the Chapel of Baton, 
his Relation and Charioteer, who perifhed with him 
when he was lwallowed up in the Earth. Tho 5 Phi - 
kftrrJus, in the Picture of Amphiaraus, reprefents him 
conducting his Chariot himfelf, kis certain, from 
paufanias and others, that Baton ferved him for Cha¬ 
rioteer on thatOccafion. He had alfo another Temple 
in Alike (3), near which was a Fountain, which bore 
his Name, and whofe Water was ufed neither for Sa- 
crinces nor Luftrations, not fo much as to wafli Hands; 
but thofe who believed themfelves cured of fome Dif- 
eafe, by the AHiftance of that God, were obliged to 
threw into it fome Piece of Geld or Silver; and what 
made that Fountain theObjed of Veneration, was, that 
Amphiaraus, after his Deification, was believed to have 
there ro;e up from under the Earth. We have already 
•aid in the Hif.cry of Oracles (4), that thole who re¬ 
paired 

(3) Paufan. in Attic. 


(1) In Eliac. 
f 4 j Vol. I. B. IV 


(2) In Beot. 
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paired to the Temple he had among the Oropians , af¬ 
ter having offered up a Sheep, ftretched the Skin of it 
upon the Ground, and flept upon it* expe&ing that 

the God would inform them in a Dream of what they 
wanted to know. On Occafion whereof Plutarch tells 
us (1) that in the Time of Xerxes , a Man was fent to 
Confult this Oracle in Relation to Mardonius \ who 
having fallen afleep in the San&uary, felt fomething 
pufhing him back with Violence*, and when he would 
not depart, he was (truck in the Head with a Stone j 
which correfponds with the tragical End of that Poet, 
whom the Tutor to the Lacedemonian King, who com¬ 
manded the Grecian Army, flew with a Blow of a Stone. 
We are told of fo many Prodigies wrought in the Tem¬ 
ple, which the Thebans had raifed to him, that the 
impious Celfus durft compare that Impoftor to Jefus 
Chrijl *, which Origen refutes unanfwerably (2), by de* 
tefting the Cheats of the Priefts, and the other Sources 
of thofe pretended Miracles (a). 

Jophon of Gncjfus , one of thofe who explained the 
Antiquities of Greece to Paufanias (3), would needs 
perfuade him that there were many of Amphiarans* s 
Prophefies written in Hexameter Verfe* and among 
others a Refponfe he had given to the Argives, when 
they went to befiege Thebes. “ For my Part, fays 
“ this Author, I give no Credit to them: whatever 
“ pleafes the People, and has an Air of the marvel- 
“ lous, eaflly finds Belief with them, and *tis with 
“ Difficulty they will allow themfelves to be unde- 
46 ceived , but except the Oracles of Apollo which are 

attefted by all Antiquity, I don’t believe there ever 
44 were any other. All thofe who took upon them to 
ct foretel future Events, were Interpreters of Dreams,* 
44 or People who had fome Skill of the Flight of Birds, 
4C or of the Entrails ofViftims. ’Tis therefore very 
“ probable that Amphiaraus excelled in the Interpreta- 

0 3 “ tion 

\ 

(0 Cetfation of Oracles. (2) Contra Celfam. I. 3. 

(<?) Virgil, Mn. 1 .7. informs us, that the Oracle of Faunas wsa 

alfo confuted by Dreams. 

(3) In Attic. 
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- c tion of Dreams; and what perfuades me of it, is, 
“ that now when he is worshipped as a God, he de- 
“ livers his Refponfes only by Dreams. Thofe who 
u come to confule him, begin with Self-purification j 
- c then they facrifice not only to Amphiaraus , but to 
<c the other Divinities under whofe Name his Altar is 

€c confecrated. 3 * 

As according to Paufanias y Amphiaraus had alfo his 
Tomb at Sparta , which the Sons of Tyndarus had 
raifed to him, as to their Coufin German, *tis probable, 
that he participated alfo of the Honours paid to thofe 
Heroes. Nor is it without Reafon that Panfanias fays 
Caftor and Pollux were his Coufin Germans; for Am¬ 
phiaraus was the Son of Okies and Hypemneftra the 
Daughter of Tbejtius . Thus Amphiaraus and the Tynr 
faruLe were the Sons of two Sifters, and confequendy 
Coufin Germans. 

The Hijlory of Adrastus. 

Adraftus King of Argos* and Son of Tabus and Ly- 
fianajfa the Daughter of Polybiis King of Skyou, was 
a Prince of great Valour, who acquired a high Reputa¬ 
tion in the War of Thebes , which he undertook to fup- 
port the Rights of Polynices his Son-in-law. He was, 
as has been faid, the only one of the Chiefs who re¬ 
turned from thence, and he governed with great Equi¬ 
ty and Juftice the Kingdom of Argos y and that of Si- 
(yon , which Polybus had bequeathed to him. He was 
of fo fweet a Difpofition and gentle Demeanour, that 
he won the Hearts of all his Subjects. He fufxered from 
none but Amphiaraus , his Brother-in-law, who had 
obliged him to leave Argos ; but he revenged himfeif 
pn him afterwards, as has been faid. 

This Prince had feveral Children, Cyanipe , Egialea 
whom he gave in Marriage to Dicinedes , Argia and 
Peiphik who married Polynices and Tydeus by a very 
odd kind of Adventure. Having gone to confuk the 
Oracle of Apolh , he learned that his two Daughters 
were to he carried, the 0sc to a Boar, the other to a 

UP n i 
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Lion; and fome Time after, the two Princes now 
named having arrived at his Court, the one covered 
with a Lion’s Skin, as being a Theban, and valuing him- 
felf upon wearing the Equipage of Hercules ; the other 
the Son of Oeneus King of Calydon , wearing the Skin 
of a Boar, in Memory of that which Meleager his Bro¬ 
ther had flain •, Adraftus made no Doubt but that this 
was the true Senfe of the Oracle, and gave them his . 
two Daughters. After a long and happy Reign, he 
died of Grief, for the Lofs of his Son Egialeus , flain 
before Thebes, and was honoured as a Heroe, efpecially 
at Si cyan, where he had a Temple and Altars. There 
was even eftabiifhed in Honour of him a folemn Feaft, 
which laded till the Time of Clifthem, the Tyrant of 
S icy on, who abolifhed it in Hatred of the Argives (i). 
Thus is the Story told by Herodotus: Clifthenes , Prince 
of Sicyon the Enemy of the Argives , having refolved 

to demolilh the Tomb of that Prince, the Prieftefs 

^ * 

whom lie went to conlult endeavoured to difliiade him 
from it. fie did not appear openly tooppofe the Ora¬ 
cle 5 but lie accomplished his Purpoie by this Expedient; 
he fent to Thebes to demand the Body of Menalippus the 
fworn Enemy of Adraftus; and having interred him in 
the Tomb of the Kings of Sicyon, built a Temple to 
him, to which he transferred the Worlbip and Cere¬ 
monies that were celebrated in Honour of Adraftus (2), 
who, he thought, would in Time be forgotten for Me* 

mlippus . 

So many Fables have been uttered about the famous 
Horfe of Adraftus , named Avion, that I muft needs fay 
a Word or two of him in this Place. Servius and Pror 
bus will have it, that he was the fame with that which * 
Neptune had produced with a Blow of his Trident, near 
Athens: Paufanias afferts (3), that he was the Son of 
that God, and Ceres, or of the Wind Zephyr and a 
Harpy, asmaybefeen in Qiiintus Calaber; We are 
told farther, that the Nereids fed him, and that he 
Jometimes was employed in drawing the Chariot of 
Neptune, who gave him afterwards to Copreus King of 

O 4. Aliartum f 

(1) Herpdot, L, 5. (a) Idem L. 4. (3) L. S. 
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Aliartum , as we learn from the Scholiaft upon Homer 
(i). HeagainmadeaPrefentofhim to Hercules, who 
made Ufe of him againft Cygnus the Son of Mars, 
and gave him to Adraftus . This Horfe is faid to have 
had the Feet of his Right Side like thofe of a Man, 
and alio to have had the Ufe of Speech (2). All this, 
when ftrip’d of Hyperboles , means no more, than that 
Adraftus had a very fine Horfe, which had been in the 
PoiTdlion of leveral Matters. No Doubt, what made 
them give him Neptune for his Father, was becaufe that 
God was reputed the firft who broke Horfes j and thofe 
who make him the Son of Zepbirtts , had a Regard to 
his Swiftnels, or rather to the fabulous Ojinion which 

7 • 1 

Virgil 1 beaks of in his Georgies, namely, that Mares are 
impregnated by turning towards the Wind; and I pre¬ 
fume we are in like Manner to explain what Homer fays 
(3) of Ericbibonius* s Horfes, of thofe of Achilles , and 
others, that were believed to be of divine Extraction. 

The Hijiory of A ntigone. 

Creon, the Brother of Jocafta , having feized the 
Crown of Thebes, after the Death of the two irrecon- 
ciieable Brothers, had given exprefs Orders not to bury 
either the Body or the Alhes of Polynices (4); but ./?//- 
tigom, his Sitter, went out of the City by Night, and 
performed to him that latt Duty. The King was in¬ 
formed next Day, that iome body had difobeyed his 
Orders, and to find out who it was, he ordered the 
Body to be again dug up, and his Guards to watch it. 
The next Night the Princefs was taken by Surprize, as 
fee was coming to bewail her Brother’s Misfortune, 
and was brought before the King, who commanded 
her to be buried alive; but fhe prevented fo terrible a 
Death by ftrangling herfelf. Prince Hemon , her Lover, 
killed himfelf in Dcfpair (5), and Eurydice , her Mo¬ 
ther, not being able to furvive fo many Cataftrophes of 
Woe, likewife proved her own Executioner. This 

Event 

(1) Upon the fourth Iliad. (2) Propert. L. 2. Eleg. laft. 
(3) Iikd L. 2. (4) Sophoc. Trag. of Antig. Philoft, 

( 5} He was the Son of Creon. 
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Event is the Subjeft of a fine Tragedy of Sophocles , 
which made fuch a deep Impreffion upon the Athenians , 
at the firft Reprefentation of it, that they rewarded 
the Author with the Government of Samos . 

This is not the only Heroic Aftion which the War 
of Thebes furnifhes us with. When Thefeus Conferred 

magnificent Funeral Obfequies upon thofe who had died 
before that City, the Body of Capaneus was not al¬ 
lowed to be buried with the reft, becaufe he had been 
Thunder-ftruck, and was confidered as a Monfter of 
Impiety, who by his Blafphemies had drawn down up¬ 
on himfelf the Wrath of Heaven ( a)> and a Funeral 
Pile was made for him by itfelf. His Wife Evadne , 
the Daughter of Yphis± having dreffed herfdf in her 
fineft Cloaths, went up to a Rock, at the Foot of 
which they were burning the Body of her Hufband, 
and from thence threw herfelf into the midft of the 
Pile, to mingle her Afhes with thofe of a Spoufe who 
had always been dear to her (i): I fhall give his Hi- 
ftory in a few Words. 

The Rif ory of Capaneus. 

Capaneus , one of the feven Leaders of the Army of 
the Afgives , was brave and couragious, but of a fierce 
and impetuous Valour. He was the firft that fcaled 
the Walls of Thebes \; but hh Attempt fucceeded ill, he 
was overthrown with Stones, and died upon the Ram¬ 
part. *Tis probable, that in his Life-time he had 
lhewed little Refpect to the Gods, which perhaps gave 
Occafion to fay that he had been Thunder-ftruck, as 
a Punifhment for his Impiety. Statius paints him fu¬ 
rious and outrageous, and puts into his Mouth a Thou- 
fand Blafphemies and Extravagancies: He is the Achilles 
of the Thebaid\ bating only that this Poet, who de- 
figned to draw his Character after that of Homer > had 

: neithef 

» » « J 

(a) Pliny , L. z. c. 54. pofitively fays it was forbid to burn the 
Bodies of thofe who had been Thunder-ftruck, and that they were 
only allowed Burial: Cremari fas non eft; condt terra Rdigio tra- 

didit. 

(1) Euripid. in Sup. Philoft. upon Evadne. 


* •* * 
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neither fo fine nor fo juft an Imagination as the Greek, 
Befides, this Author departs both from Efchiles and 
Euripides , who have given no fuch Character of Ca+ 
paneus ^ which verifies what I have already laid more 
than once, that the firft Poets come nearer Hiftorical 
Truth, than thofe who were later. To this Effeft, 
Euripides fpeaks of him in his Suppliants , “ He was, 

-« fays that Poet (i), a rich Man, but without Pride; 
« a Lover of Simplicity, a Stranger to that foolifh 
« Vanity which Plenty infpires; fober, moderate, and 
« a Defpifer of thofe whom he faw abandon themfelves 
tc to Feafting and Gaiety; being perfuaded that Vir- 
« tue and high living are two Things incompatible: 
“ A Man of Honour, a faithful Friend, particularly 
“ towards the abfent; candid, courteous, and com- 
w plailant; a ftrifl: Obferver of his Word, even to- 
** wards Slaves.” 

As the lame Poet goes on in this Paffage to draw 
the Characters of the other Leaders in that Expedition, 
I cannot do better than continue to copy him. “ The 
<c next, continues he, is Etbeocles , a young Heroe, 
“ not bleft with many of the Gifts of Fortune, but 
“ crowned with Honour in Argolis •, fo difinterefted 
in the Services he did his Country, that he could 
<c never be prevailed on to receive any Reward, even 
<c from his Friends, for Fear of corrupting his Inter 
cc grity, be it ever fo little, and of bringing himfelf 
under Obligations by Gifts. He bore a Hatred to 
* c all bad Members of Society, but never allowed him- 
* c felf to hate the Society itfelf; and lie diftinguifhed 

<c between the Commonwealth, and thofe who ren* 

* » * 

dered it odious by Male-Adminiftration. 

“ The third is Hippomedon , who from his earlieft 
cc Years had the Strength of Mind to trample upon 
“ Effeminacy and Voluptuoufnefs, giving himfelf up 
to the Employments of a Country Life; living 

cc hardily, and inuring his Body to the laborious Ex-? 

ercifes of Riding, Hunting, and the Bow, with a 
<c View to make himfelf a Warrior feryiceable to his 
€t Country. pfifr 

(i) Aft. iv. 
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Parthenopeus, the Son of 'Alalanta , is the fourth. 
Having his Education in Argolis tho’ an Arcadian, 
“ he had the Talent of pleafing the Citizens and the 
“ State by his gracious Behaviour, his Sweetnefs and 
“ Modefty •, averfe to ail wrangling, and whatever ber 
“ fpoke an over-bearing Temper of Mind, a Thing 
“ fo infupportable in a Citizen, efpecially in a Stranger. 
“ With Sword in Hand he defended ourlnterefts more 
“ like an Argive than a Foreigner. Tho* he was the 
“ Idol of the fair Sex, he was never known to depart 
from the Modefty of his Age, nor to ftain his Vir¬ 


tue. 


“ As to Tydeus, hedeferves a high Encomium, which 
“ I fliall give in a Word or two. Fie was a much bet- 
“ ter Warrior than an Orator. 


War. 


Being accomplilhed 
tho’ inferior to his 
Brother Meleager in other Parts of Knowledge, he 
was nothing fliorc of him in the Art of War, and 
the only Science he profeffed was that of Arms. 
Ambitious of Glory, full of Ardour and Courage; 
who had a Contempt of Money, tho* rich; and tho* 
no eloquent Speaker, performed many glorious At- 
chievements that fpoke for him. From thele Sket- 
“ ches we will no longer be furprized that fuch Fleroes 
fought before Thebes till they all died upon th$ 
Spot.’? 


The Hijtory c/^Tiresias. 

Though Tirejias is not mentioned in this War, yet 
as he was a celebrated Soothfayer, and fiourilhed at 
Thebes, at the fame Time with Amphiaraus , I thought 
proper to give his Hiftory a place here. Tirefias the 
Son of Events and Cariclo , devoted himfelf, according 
to the Manner of thofe Times, to the Science of Augu¬ 
ries, wherein he fucceeded fo well, that he acquired a 
high Chara&er, and was reputed an able Soothfayer. 
The Thebans put fo much Faith in all his Predictions, 
that he obliged them to repair, after the Lofs of their 
City, to a Corner of Beotia ; but as expert as he was. 
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he had not forefeen that this Retreat was to prove fa¬ 
tal to himfelf. He loft his Life by drinking the 
Water of the Fountain of Ttlpbofa ( i). As this Di¬ 
viner lived very long (tf), and grew blind, he gave 
a Handle to two ridiculous Fables: The one, that 

he had loft the Ufe.of his Sight, for having feen 
Minerva in the Bath, as Pberecides fays; and this Au¬ 
thor adds, that as a Compenfation - the Goddefs con¬ 
ferred upon him the Gift of Prophecy; the other, that 
it was Juno had inflifted this Punifhment upon him, be- 
caufe he had decided the Queftion againft her in fa¬ 
vour of Jupiter , whether the Man or the Woman had 
moft Pleaiure in Marriage, as we learn from Ovid and 
Hyginus , who alfo inform us, that Jupiter to make him 
amends for the Lofs of his Eyes, made him the greateft 
Prophet of his Time. 

Hefiod (2) relates how Pirefias changed his Sex, for 

having ftruck with his Rod upon Mount Cyllenf, two 
Serpents as they were in Copulation •, and he adds that 
he refumed his Sex at the end of feven Years, after 
having ftruck them a fecond Time; a Fable whereof 
I fee no other Foundation, but that the famous Hheban 
had wrote upon the Prerogatives of both Sexes. We 
may however adopt the Opinion of fome Authors, that 
this pretended Change of Sex, was founded upon the 
Do&rine taught by this famous Soothfayer, who valued 
himfelf upon his great Skill in Aftronomy, namely 
that the Stars not only were animated,, which was a 
Notion pretty common in that Time, but alfo that they 
. were of different Sexes. 

We may obferve that the Devil had taken upon him 
in that Time to imitate the Coridudt.of God ; for as 
in the Age we are now upon, which anfwers to the 
Time of the firft Judges and Samuel , there were many 
Prophets or Seers among the Jews, fo we find feveral 
Soothfayers among the Gentiles ; Amphiaraus at Argos , 
Tirefias at Thebes , and not long after the famous Cal- 

chas 

(1) I: is in Beotia. 

(a) Some fay lie lived five Generations, and more. 

(2) Tlieog. 
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chas and Mopfus , Helenus the Son of Priam , and Caf 
fandra his Sifter, and many others whofe Names we 
have in Clemens Alexandrinus (1). *Tis true the deteft- 
able Study of Magic which Orpheus had brought from 
Egypt was then in vogue, and as the Times were very 
fuperftitious, the Diviners and falfe Prophets were con¬ 
futed upon every Occafion. 

I faid at the Beginning of this Chapter, Mra of 
that the firfl Theban War happened about ^ 7 iiebaa 
ten Years after the Conqucft of Argo¬ 
nauts \ and confequently twenty-five Years before the 
taking of Troy \ thus that of the Epigoni will fall upon 
the fifteenth Year before the Deftru&ion of that City, 
and but five Years before the Siege was undertaken. 
Every thing confpires to fupport this /Era; the fame 
Heroes are at both thefe Wars; and fome of their 
Sons *, and Therfander the Son of Polynices , imbarked a 
few Years after for Troy, and was (lain in Myfia, as has 
been faid. Hercules, who died not till fome Years after 
the Expedition to Colchis, was dead before the firft of 
thefe two v\ ars, and Thefeus ftill alive, fince he per¬ 
formed the laft Duties to the Argives who loft their 
lives there. Now we know that the latter died not long 
before the Siege of Troy, and confequently very foon 
after thefe two Wars. Acheloas King of Etolia, who 
had given his eldeft Daughter in Marriage to Hercules , 
was ftill alive, and difpoled of his Daughter Eriphyle , 
to Alcmeon rhe Son of Aniphiaraus . In a Word, all 
the Synchronifms that can be deduced from the Heroes 
living in that Period of Time, being fo many Proofs 
that the two Wars, whereof I have given the Hiftory, 
were prior to that of Troy\ and poiterior to that of 
the Centaurs, to the Expedition to Colchis, and to the 
Hunting of Ccdydon, prove at the fame Time, that we 
muft neceiSrily place them both in the Years I have 
now marked, and I know no folid Objeftion can be 

For once more, we have 
nothing elie to guide us in the Hiftory of an Age fo 
remote from the Ancients themfelves who firft make 

mention 


raifed againft thefe iEras. 


(1) Strom. 1 . 1, 
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mention of it, but the Method of Synchronifms and 
Generations. Now if we read all the Hiftorians, My-* 
thologifts and Poets, we fhall find in them thefe Syn- 
chronifms and Generations fuch as I have ftated them. 

Laftly, to finilh the Hiftory of the heroic Ages, it 
remains that I fpeak of the Siege of Snjy, of all the 
Spring of that Expedition, of its concomitant Effefts, 
and of what was confequent upon it. 



p 

BOOK V, 

The Hiftory of the Trojan ?Fhr 7 and 

of thofe who joined in it. 

W E come now to what is undoubtedly the moft 

celebrated Event of the fabulous and heroic 
Age, and what we may alfo call the laft, 
fince from thence to the hiftorical Age, nothing of 
Importance happened in Greece , but the Wars of Her* 
cules’s Defcendants againft Euryftbeus , and at length 
their Entrance into the Peloponnefus. I added, the moll 
celebrated, by reafon of the Number and Quality of 
thofe who took part therein, as well on the fide of the 
Grecians as of the 'Trojans. Thus this Event deferves 
to be confidered in all the Length I fhall give it, fince 
the Hiftory thereof being fully laid open, throws a great 
Light upon the Obfcurity of an Age fo remote from 
us, and is of all others the moft proper to make us 
acquainted with the State of Greece in that Period of 
Time, its different Kingdoms, its Strength, and the 
principal Families whereof it was compofed. 

As this famous Expedition of the Greeks againft Afia 
always appeared confiderable, feveral Ancients have 
fpoke of it j and Homer alone would have rendered it 

immortal 
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immortal. He it is I put at the Head of thofe whofe 
Authority I lhall make ufe of in recounting the chief 
Adventures thereof. To that great and remarkable 
Poet I join Virgil, who in the fecond Book of his Eneid, 
has described the taking of that City, and is fo very 
full and particular upon the Head, that it is plain he 
had confulted Works which are not now extant. In 
reading him we feem trahfported as it were to Troy, 
made fo well acquainted with its very Streets and prin¬ 
cipal Palaces, that we could even go thro* it without 
lofing our Way, We have alfo for our Guides Quintus 
Calaber, who tho’ more modern than Virgil, and 
doubtlefs of lefs Authority, yet lets us know fome Cir- 
cumftances in relation to this War, which we lhould 
feek for elfewhere in vain. Coluthus and Triphiodarus , 
who have treated the fame Subject, have alfo been of 
great Ufe to me, and I have not even neglefted BiSlys 
of Crete, nor Bares the Phrygian •, not that I think 
either of them was in the Time of that War, as their 
Works fet forth; but the former is at lead of Anti¬ 
quity enough to have examined Originals that are now 
loft. Titus Livius and Dionyfius of Halicanmjfus have 
not been ufelefs to me, no more than the Iliac Table, 
an ancient Work whereof I lhall give a more particular 
Account afterwards, as alfo fome Bas-Reliefs and feveral 
Medals. To thefe Helps, I have joined thofe that 
may be drawn from the Defcription Paufanias gives of 
Polygnotus’ s Paintings, feme whereof reprefented fe¬ 
veral Particularities of the taking of Troy. Thefe are 
the Sources whence I have taken all that is to be the 
Subjeft of the two following Books; adding to them, 
according to the Scheme I laid down in this Mytholo¬ 
gy, an Explanation of the Fables that are interwove 
into the Thread of this Hiftory, which abounds with 
more of them than any other in all Antiquity. 

The Original of this War. 

As it is a Hiftory I write and not a Poem, I 
fhall not imitate Homer, who begins his Iliad with the 

Wrath 

■ * 
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Wrath of Achilles ; that is, with an Incident which 
happened not till the Beginning of the laft Year of the 
Siege of Troy. We lhall afcend up to the Source of 
this War, and trace it, ah ovo, according to Horace's 
Expreffion (i) examine what were the Caufes 
thereof. 

Virgil, who according to the ufual Practice of the 
Poets, refolves ail into the Intervention of the Gods, . 
per Deorum ambages, fays that Juno, provoked at the 
Judgment of Paris, and the Rape of the Phrygian 
Ganymede, took Revenge upon the Trojans', and that 
we are to look for no other Caufe of the Deftru&ion 
of their Capital but the Wrath of the Gods {a) j the 
whole founded upon a fabulous Tradition which we 
muft firft relate, and then confider what may have 
given rife to it. 

Jupiter enamoured of Thetis the Sifter of Lycopiedes 
King of Scyros, having learned from Prometheus, that 
according to the Oracle of Themis, the Child to be born 
of that Princefs was to be more powerful than his Fa¬ 
ther, refigned her to Peleus the Son of Eacus. To 
make the Ceremony of their Marriage the more foiemn, 
all the Gods were invited to it, none being excepted 
but the Goddefs Difcord. She, highly difobliged at this 
Affront, found a Way to be fignally revenged, by 
throwing a golden Apple into the mid ft of that auguft 

Affembly, with this Infcription, For ike mofl Beautiful, 
We may eafily judge there was none of the Goddeffes, 
who did not lay claim to the Pofiefiion of a Prefent 
not fo confiderable ror the Matter of it, as for being 
made the Prize of Merit. However, they were moftly 
fo equitable as to refign their Pretenfions to Juno, Mi - 
versa, and Venus . Thefe three Goddeffes forthwith 
demanded Judgment. The Affair was of a delicate 
Nature, and Jupiter himfeif not daring to decide the 

Controverfy, 

(i) Art. Post. 

(a) Manet alia mtnSe rcpojhm 

Judicium Paridis. jpreterque injuria firmer. iSn. I. it 

A 

------ Verum indementia Divtim 

Has ever tit opes, Remit cue a atlmhc Trojam. 

^neid. lib. zi 
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Controverfy,. thought fit to fend ( them ,(ij, under the 
Conduft of Mercury, to Mount Ida iqPbrygia, to have 
the Decifion of a Shepherd named Paris^ in reputa¬ 
tion for being a very competent, and at the fame 
Time a very equitable Judge in thofe Matters. The 
Goddeffes appeared before him in their gayeft Drefs; 
and we may reafonably conje&ure that they neglefted 
no Art that might iet off and give a Heightening 
to their Charms. j ... 

In order to gain the good Will of their judge, and 
engage him each in her pwn Favour, they made him 
the moft flattering Promifes; Juno, whole Power ex¬ 
tended over all Thrones and Scepters, foothed him with . 
the Profpeft of immenfe Power and Riches, if he would 
adjudge the Prize to her. Minerva promifed him Vir- . 
tue, as the moll fubftantial Good, and Venus affured him* 
that if he would decide in her Favour* (he would make 
him Matter of the fineft Woman in the World. 

4 • • I 

Paris, put to a Nonplus, and being determined not 
to pronounce Sentence till he had fully examined into 
the Merits of the Caufe* demanded of them a Condi¬ 
tion at which the Modefty of Juno and Minerva were 
at firft alarmed 5 but what may not that Sex be 
brought to* in order to difplay that eonfcious Excel¬ 
lence which their Hearts are fo ardently fet upon (a) ? 
At length he pronounced in Venus 's Favour. She was 
a&ually the greateft Beauty of the three* and probably 
the Promife (lie had made him, was more to hisTafte 
than either Riches or Virtue. 


After this Judgment, Juno and Minerva wreak’d 
all their Spite upon Paris> fwearing that they would 
take Vengeance not only upon their Judge, but upon 
Priam his Father* and upon the Trojan Empire whofe 
Ruin was determined-, but he minded nothing but the' 
Promife made him by Venus. Some time after having 
bccafion to go into Greece^ for Reafons that fliali be 
Voti IV; P given 

(ij Hygin. Ovid, Coluthus, &c. . . . 

, (») We may. fee this whole Narrative in Coluthus, 6 /the Rape of 
Helen, and in Lucian. The Iliack Table confirms what thefe Au¬ 
thors fay, as alfo a Medal of Morel, reprefenting the thice God- 

defftS quite naked in the Pr*feriw of (heir Judge. 
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given afterwards, he ftaid fome Time at Sparta during 
the Abfence of Mmelaus , whom the Affairs of his 
Brother Agamemnon had called to Argos , and having 
.captivated the Heart of Helen the greateft Beauty of 
her Time, carried her off, and thereby kindled the 
War which 1 am going to defcribe. 

Tho’ this whole Narration appears a mere Fidtion, it 
wants not however fome Foundation. The learned 
Meziriac relates (i), upon the Authority of Saidas > 
Cedrenus , and feveral others of the Ancients, that at 
the Nuptials of "Thetis and Peleus, which were cele¬ 
brated with all poflible Magnificence, the Princes and 
and Princeffes who were invited thither, affumed for 
that Day the Names of Gods and Goddeffes % much in 
the fame Way as at our Village-Feftivals, efpecially at 
that of the Kings, the Country-People plume them- 
felves with the Names of Princes and their Minifters *, 
and this is the more probable, that the Feaft given on 
occafion of that Marriage was called afterwards the 
Banquet of the Gods. Peleus affedted to affume the 
Name of Nereus , becaufe Thetis his Spoufe bore that of 
one of the Nereids . A Foreft on Mount Pelion, near 
Chiron's Cave was made choice of for the Place of the 
Entertainment (a). During the Feaft there arofe fome 
Diffenfion among the Ladies about Beauty, which was 
the Source of no fmall Diforder. Several Princes took 
part in it, either in behalf of their Wives, or of their 
Miftreffes. 

This Conteft not being likely to be eafily decided, 
5 tis very probable that at laft it was found neceffary to 
refer it to one of the Princes who was at the Feaft, and 
whofe Judgment difobliged thofe againft whom it was 
pronounced. Some Poet finding this an entertaining 
Subject, made a Poem upon it, wherein under the Idea 
of the Gods and Goddeffes, whofe Names the Guefts 
had afiumed, he gave a happy Defcription of this Ad¬ 
venture, 

(i). Epiftle of Brifeis tQ Achilles. 

(a) This Fad reprefented upon a Marble is quoted by Pkhius ; 
there feveral of the Gods are knowable by their Symbols, and Chiron 
who has the half of his Body out of the Cave* 

I 
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venture, and invented feveral fabulous Circum fiances 
proper to embellifti it. TheReafon why they have 
wrought into it the Judgment of Paris who was of 
Phrygia , while the Featl was celebrated in fhejjaly , is, 
as we learn from Ce&renus and Suidas , becaufe Paris re¬ 
duced, for Reafons to be given in his Hiftory* to keep 
Flocks upon Mount Ida, compofed a Poem upon'the 
Goddefs Venus, wherein he preferred her Beauty to that 
of Pallas and Juno, which gave rife to the Fable. To 
which we may add that Paris , a Man of Genius and 
of great Equity, had often been chofen by the Shep¬ 
herds of Mount Ida for the Umpire in their Quarrels; 
which contributed not a little to make him pafs for 
the Judge of the three Goddeffes. It will be faid thefe 
are only Conjectures; but in Facts of this Nature, what 
direct Proofs can be given ? And is it not allowable, 
by reducing ancient Fictions to human Probability, to 
underftand them in the fame Senfe, as we would a 
Work compofed by fome Poet at this Day upon a fimi- 
lar Subject. 

Eufebius explains this Fiction with fome littleVariation, 
by faying that while Helen difputed the Prize of Beauty 
with two other Grecian Ladies, Paris judged in her Fa¬ 
vour ; that fhe fuffered herfelf to be carried off, and 
that this had given rife to the Fable of the Judgment 
of the three Goddeffes. But what Proofs does he 
rely upon ? This is what he has not told us. There is 
even more probability in what we are told by fome Au¬ 
thors, that it is founded upon a Dream of Paris, where¬ 
in that Prince thought he faw the three Goddeffes ap¬ 
pealing to him for his Judgment of their Beauty; and 
he decided in favour of Venus, who promifed him the 
nneft Woman in Afia. Dreams were conlidered as 
Revelations; thus he wanted no more, according to the 
Remark of Dares the Phrygian , to determine him to 
accept the Command of the Fleet which his Father was 
going to fend into Greece to demand Hefwne's Eftate, 
in hope of a Conqueft more charming than that of his 
Aunt’s Effects. 



Be 
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Be that as it will. Antiquity feems to have underftood 
literally the Story of the Judgment of Paris , and we 
have in Span (i) a fine Medal, ftruck under Antoninus 
Pius , on which are reprefented the three Goddeffes 
now mentioned, on the Summit of a Mountain, with 
Paris led by Mercury: Venus only is feen naked.; AG- 
mrva and Juno are liill dreffed. 

Tho’ I am no Partifan to allegorical Explications, 
there are ibme fo ingenious that I cannot choofe but 
take Notice of them. According to fome Mytholo¬ 
gies, this Fiction is nothing but an Emblem of the 
Myftery of the Creation, or, to conform myfelf to the 
ufual Language of the Pagans upon this Subject, of 
the Chaos , and the Manner in which the World was 
formed out of it. The Gods affembled at the Mar¬ 
riage of Thetis and Peletis, who breathe nothing but 
Joy and Plealiire, reprefent the Efforts of fertile Na¬ 
ture, to produce the Earth out of Chaos. Difcord 
thwarts her by a thoufand Obftacles and Artifices which 
file alone can contrive, and this Difcord is nothing but 
the jarring Confufion of the Elements, always counter¬ 
acting one another. Paris at length is entrufted with 
the fatal Apple, and he without Hefitation adjudges it 
to Venus who is the Goddcfe of Reconciliation, of Har¬ 
mony, and laftly, of Generation ; by her means all be¬ 
gin to be unravelled; all begin to breathe, and live. 
This, according to the Mythologifls, is the true Rea- 
fon why the Ancients reckoned Love the firft and eldeft 
of all the Gods. 


CHAP. II. 

# 

The true Caufe of the Rape of Helen. 

T HE Queftion is, fetting afide all Fiction, to find 

out the true Caufe of the Rape of Helen , where¬ 
of the Trojan War, and the total Overthrow of Priam’s 
Kingdom were the fatal Confequences. 

Here I fhall not infill on the ancient Jealoufy men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus between the Greeks and the J/ui- 

ticks , 


(i) Uedierc. carieuf, Diff. 24* 
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ticks, upon account of mutual Rapes for which no Sa¬ 
tisfaction had been given. The latter had carried off 
Io, even in the Port of Argos * and the former, Medea ; 
which inflamed Paris, fays the Author now quoted, 
with a Defire to travel into Greece, there to carry off 
a Wife, prefuming he would be as little called to an 
Account for it, as others had been for former Rapes. 
But between the Houfe of Priam, and that of Aga¬ 
memnon and Menelaus his Brother, there was a heredi¬ 
tary Hatred. Tantalus had formerly carried off or 
deftroyed Ganymede ; now this Tantalus the Father of 
Pelops, was Agamemnon’s great Grandfather, and Gany¬ 
mede great Uncle to Priam (a) : After the following 
Manner did that Affair happen. Troas King of Troy, 
having made feveral Conquefts upon his Neighbours, 
fent his Son Ganymede accompany’d with fome of his 
Friends (b) into Lydia, to offer Sacrifices in a Temple 
corilecrated to Jupiter . Tantalus not knowing the 
King of Troy’s Intention, took thefe Perfons for Spies, 
and having apprehended the young Ganymede , clap’d 
him up in Prifon, where he grieved himfelf to Death 
for the Infult offered him, and Tantalus fent back to 
Troy the reft of his Retinue, after giving that Prince a 
magnificent Funeral (c). Others are of Opinion that 
he kept him at his Court, and as Tantalus was reputed 
the Son of Jupiter and Pluto the Daughter of the 
Ocean, that he himfelf took the Sirname of Jupiter , and 
made his Prifoner officiate as his Cup-bearer, which 
gave rile to the Fable of the Rape of that Prince by 

Jupiter \ or rather this Rape of Jupiter transformed 
into an Eagle, denotes Ganymede’s untimely Death, and 
the Swiftnefe with which the Ihort Courfe of his Life 
had pafled away. As the King of Lydia had made him 
fcrve for his Cup-bearer, this perhaps is what gave the 

P 3 Poets 

(«) Hyginus is miftaken in making Ganymede the Son of Erich- 

thonius. 

» 

(h) His Retinue eon fifed of fifty Perfons. 

(c) Suidas t Cedrenus, Eufebiuj, Sic. Herodian fays this young 
Prince was (lain by his Brother in fome remote Place, and that he 
afterwards decreed divine Honours to him, giving out that Ju^itec 
had raviihed him. 
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Poets a Handle to fay that the Gods had placed him ■ 

among the Stars, where he forms the Sign of Aqua¬ 
rius {a ). 

Whatever be in that, there arofe upon this Occafion 
a long War betv/een Tros and Tantalus , and after their 
Death Iks the Son of Tros, continued it againft Pelops 
the Son cf Tantalus, and obliged him to quit the King¬ 
dom, and return to Oawmaus King of Pi fa, whofe 
Daughter he married, and had by her a Son named 
Airs us ; thus we may fuppofe that Paris , the great 
Grandfon of Ik5, Ganymede's Brother, ravifhed Helen by 
a kind of Reprisals againft Menelms , the great Grand- 
fon of Ganymede's Ravilher. 

There was befides an Antipathy betv/een the Phry¬ 
gians and Greeks of a later Dare. Hercules , as has been 
laid, had taken and lacked, about thirty-five Years be¬ 
fore, the City Troy, and carried off Hcfionc, whom he 
had refigned to Telamon, and put Laomedon to death : 
And tho- he had left the Kingdom to Priam , the latter 
ftill remembered the Injury done to his Family: Thus 
we need not be furprized, if Paris in revenge fought 
to carry off a Grecian Woman * this fort of Revenge 
was very common in that Age. It is commonly be¬ 
lieved that Priam fent that Prince to Telamon's Court, 
either to fee his Aunt, or rather to take Poffeffion of 
her Eftate. Peris during this Expedition vifited the 
principal Cities of Greece , and having ftaid fome time at 
the Court of Menehus King of Sparta , fell in love with 
Helen , the mod beautiful Princefs of that Time, and 
was beloved by her in his turn •, and taking Advantage 
of the Hufband’s Abfence {b), ravifhed her and carried 
her to Trey or, according to Herodotus , being forced 
by contrary Wind to land in Egypt, Proteus detained 

Helen » 

{c) Hmf.arax , Hyginus tells as, fays it is Deucalion forms the 
Sign of Aquarius* upon Account of the Deluge that happened under 
his Reign ; cr, according ro Eubu/us, it is Cecrops who, before the 
Ufe of Wine, impioyed Wa:er in Sacrifices. Hygin. Poet. AJiron , 

Cl 10. 

(/'} DlEys of Crete, Lib. 10. lays he went to Crete to IHare 
At reus s Eitaie: Dares hyi Paris found Helen in the Ifland cf 
Cyihera. 
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Helen ; but we fliall give a full Account of this Ad¬ 
venture in the Hiftory of that Princefs. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the War that enfued upon this Rape . 

% 

A S moft of the Wars of that Time ufually happen¬ 
ed upon occafion of like Injuries, the Greeks pre¬ 
pared themfelves in good Earneft to. revenge the Infult 
offered to one of their Kings; but that they might 
not be too precipitant, but render the trojans quite in- 
excufeable, they were willing to try fir ft the Way of 
Negociation, and therefore fent Ambaffadors to 
Priam (i), to prevail upon him to repair this Injury ; 
the Embafiy was fruitless, and Priam made no other 
Anfwer to the Deputies, but that they had no Reafon 
to expert Redrefs, they who had made no Satis fad ion 
for the Injury they had done to Metes, for the Rape 
of Medea his Daughter, and ftiil more lately for. that 
of his own Sifter He/me. The Greeks , provoked at 
this Anfwer, were now bent on taking Revenge by 
force of Arms, and the War was heartily refolved upon. 
For that End a general Affembly of the States of 
Greece was held at Argos, or rather at Mycene , wherp. 
reigned Agamemnon the Brother of Menelaus, and the 
moft powerful Prince in Greece (a) •, or if we may be¬ 
lieve one of the moft learned Men of our Time (2), 
at Larijfa the Court of Peleus the Father of Achilles, 
a Prince more powerful by Sea than the reft, and con- 
fequently more neceflary • upon this Occafion. 

P 4 The 

(1) Herodot. loc. cit. 

[a] I put the Reader in mind once for all, that when in this 
Hiitory of Greece we fpeak of powerful Kings, Monarchies, &c. 
it is 10 be underftood in comparifon of their Neighbours j for in 
reality they were but very petty Princes, whofe Dominions were of 
fmall Extent, and often confined to their Capital, and fome other 
Towns and Villages at no great Diftance. Argalis itfelf which 
formed thofe of Agamemnon , was a very fmall Country, and there 
are feveral Eftates in France , more confiderable by the 
that depend upon them, than this Kingdom was. 

(2) Father Hardouin , ApoL, d 1 Hmere* 
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The War being thus refolded, almoft all the Princes 
of Greece engaged themfelves in it by Oath ( a ), and 
were heartily difpofed to furnifh each the Quota of 
Ships that was agreed to. The Armament was fq 
confiderable, that Homer makes die Number of Ships 
amount to 1070, others to 1200, and Virgil by a round 
Reckoning, to a thoufand, milk carina-, which is to be 
underftood of Ships fuch as were ufed in that Time, 
flat bottoms, which with the Ship’s Crew and Provi-r 
lions, carried but few Soldiers. Homer has employed 
the fecond Book of the Iliad , in the exaft Enumeration 
of the Grecian Princes who embarked for this War, 
and in the Catalogue of the Ships that each brought 
thither. Agamemnon who was unanimoufly declared 
the Generafiffimo of the Army, was at the fame Time 
King of Myceme^ Sicyon , Corinth , and feveral other 
Towns. He had fitted out fo many Ships, that he lent 
a Part of them to the Ai m cadians > under the Conduit 
of Agapenor: Menelaus his Brother conducted the Spar¬ 
tans 5 Ncjtor the Mejfenians: Polixenus and Awphima- 
thus , the Eleans: Diomede the Son'of Tvdcus, Sleneleus 
the Son of Capaneus , and Euryalns , were the Leaders 
of the Argives: Mneftheus commanded the Athenians ; 
Ajax the Son of Telamon , the Megarians and Inhabi¬ 
tants of Salamis: Scbedins and Epijlrophts , the Pho- 
cians. Tboas with the Etolians Meges with the Did; - 
Chians, Ulyjfes with the Ithacians and Cephalonians , had 
confiderable Places in this Army : The Beotians had 
five Captains to command them, among whom was 
Therfander . The Inhabitants of lolchos and Pheres had 
for their Leader Enmelus the Son of Admeias and Al- 
tejles ; thofe of Itbime and Oecalia , Podalyrins and Ma~ 
cbaon the Sons of AEfculavius ; the Mineans who dwelt 
at Onhomenos , were under the Conduct of Afcalaphus 
and Ialmenus his Brother. Ajax the Son of 0 ileus con¬ 
duced the Locrians ; and Elephenor , the Eobeans. The 
Tbejjalians obeyed ten Generals, among whom Achilles 
with his Mirmidons, Protefilaiis and Philoftetes were 
the moft famous. Idomeneus and Meriou the Sons of 

Deucalion^ 

{a) Jurabast muss ii} J e eS nsrba mar ill. Ovid. 

« . 1 J # ~ * • < 4 
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Deucalion, and Grandfons of Minos II. commanded the 
Cretans. 'Tlepolemus the Son of Hercules, the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Rhodes -, laftly, Phidippus and Antipus, thofe of 
Cos, and the other neighbouring Iflands.* 

The Number of Soldiers under the Command of 

<- » 

thefe Captains, according to 'Thucydides, amounted tq 
75000 or thereabouts. This fine Army being afiem^ 
bled in the Port of Aults, wanted nothing but a fair 
Wind to carry them over the Hellefpont •, but the Wind 
was denied them for the Reafon I am going to relate, 
Calchas , upon I know not what Foundation, had fore¬ 
told, as we read in Homer (1), and Ovid (2), that they 
were to be ten Years before Troy ; and in Confirmation 
of this Predi&ion, he gave it out to the Army that 
he had feen a Serpent climb a Tree, which after de¬ 
vouring ten little Birds that were in a Neft, had alfo 

• Q / *s 

deftroyed tjie Mother •, which Omen according to him, 
fignified that they were not to be Matters of the City, 
till after a ten Years Siege; he added that the Serpent 
had been transformed into a Stone j a Fable invented 
by that high Prieft to fupport a Prediction, perhaps’ 
diftated by lome of the Princes of the Army, who dif- 
fatjsned with going to the War themfelves, had a 
Mind to divert others from fo hazardous an Enter- 
prize. 

Efchiles , in his Tragedy of Agamemnon, inftead of 
the Prodigy now related, puts another in the Mouth 
of the old Men who open the Scene. Two Eagles, 
lay they, fent by Jupiter, were feen to fall upon a preg¬ 
nant Coney, and forthwith to devour the Mother and the 
young , Calchas upon feeing the King of the Birds , with¬ 
out Hefitation interpreted it of the Leaders of the Army , 
and pronounced the Oracle which begins thus: Priam’* 
City fall fall under the Strokes that threaten it, &c. ' 

But there fell out in the fame Place, another Ad¬ 
venture of much greater Importance. An obftinate 
Calm detaining the Army too long in Aulis^ Calchas 
pave the Greeks to know that Diana incenfed again# 
Agamemnon fof having killed a J)eer that was confe* : 

crated 




if) Iliad. 1. 2 ^ ( 2 ) Met. 1. 
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crated to her, withheld from them a favourable Wind, 

* * * * 

and that me could not be appeafed but by the Blood of, 
a Princeis of his Family (i). Agamemnon after having 
hefitated a long Time, gave up his Daughter to the 
Solicitations of the confederate Princes. Ulyjfes offered 
to go and fetch her, under fome fpecious Pretext, 
from the Embraces of her Mother. All things were 
difpofed in order for the Sacrifice; but Diana appeafed 
by this Act of Submiffion, fubftituted in the Place of 
Ipbigenia , this was the Name of Agamemnon's Daugh¬ 
ter, a Deer which was iacrinced to her, and flie tran- 
fported the Princeis to Tauris there to ferve her for a 
Prieftefs. Some ancient Mythologies fell us, that fhe 
was transformed into a Bear: Nicander will have it that 

t I 

fhe was turned into a Heifer, others into an old Wo¬ 
man; inch Variety is to be found in thefe ancient 

Hiftories. Homer /peaks not a Word of this Adven¬ 
ture; on the conrrary, about the End of the Siege of 
Troy, he makes mention of Ipbianajfa the Daughter of 
Agamemnon, who is offered in Marriage to Achilles in 
order to appeafe his Wrath : Now no body doubts but 
this Iphianajja is the fame wi th Ipkigenia . • 

Several Authors, 5 tis true, have confidered the Fa£t 
now related as a mere Fiftion, and could not conceive 
that a Father would be fo barbarous as to facrifice his 
own Daughter. Some of them are of Opinion that this 
Adventure carries an AlJufion to the Story of Jephthe, 
which happened about that Time, whofe Daughter, 
according to them, had the fame Name which Homer 
gives to the Daughter of Agamemnon (2). Others again 
affert that Ipbigenia was actually facrificed to the Super- 
ftition of the Soldiers (a), and to the Policy of a Prince 
who was afraid of lofing the Command of a fine Army, 
Laftly, as a Key to this Fable (b), another Ipbigenia has 
been found in the Family of Agamemnon , whom Helen 

ravifhed 


(1) Virg. 1 . 2. Ovid. Met. 1 .1a. (2) Huetias Demonf. Evang- 

P* 4* 

{a} This is not the firft Time that Superflition was the Source of 


fach Sacrifices. 

(£} See Racine in his Preface to the Tragedy of Ipbigenia, after 
Euripides. 
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ravifhed by Thefeus, had brought forth, and who had 
been fent to Clytemneftra already married, .who took, 
Care of her, and would have her pafs. for her own 
Daughter. For my part, I am of Opinion, that Ago* 
ntmnon threatened with the Wrath of Diana, refolved 
actually to iacrifice his Daughter (a) ; that Ulyjfes went 
and tore her from the Arms of her Mother; that Pre¬ 
paration was made for facrificing her to Diana incen- 
ied ; but that the Soldiers, having oppofed it, as well 
as fome 6f the Officers, Calcbas apprehenfiye of, an In- 
fur reel ion, infinuated that Diana might be appeafed by. 
the Sacrifice of a Deer, and by the Confecration of 
Jpbigenia, who was a&ually fent to Tauris to ferve her 
in quality of Prieftefs {b). Were we to give credit to 
Diftys of Crete (1), we might fay that Ulyjfes fet out 
from the Army without confulting Agamemnon ; that 
he forged Letters from that Prince, informing Clytem- 

neftra that Achilles would not quit Aults, till he had firft 
married Iphigenia •, and that having fecretly conveyed 
her into the Camp, he with Calcbas was going to Sa¬ 
crifice her to the Goddefs, when terrified by fome'Pro¬ 
digies, or rather by the Menaces of Achilles who dif- 
covered the My fiery, fhe was fent to 5 Tauris, and a Deer 
was offered in Sacrifice, which had been driven by the 
Storm to flicker itfelf near the Altar of the Goddefs. 

Paufanias (2) explaining the fine Pictures of Polyg- 
notus , which were in the Poet Lefcheus, fays, Meneldus 
was there reprefented with a Buckler, on which was 
painted the Serpent that appeared during the Sacrifice, 
which we have been fpeaking of. I have feen this 
Piece of Hi dory no where elfe, which the Painter had 
learned from Lefcheus’ s Poem upon the taking of Troy. 
The Greeks perhaps had propagated this Prodigy, and 
Mendaus adopted it, by making this Monfter be en¬ 
graved upon his Buckler., 

To conclude, thefe Preparations, and, the feveral 
Hindrances that intervened, took up ten Years before 

the 

(a) See below the Hillory of Agamemnon, 

(£) See the Hiftory of Agamemnon . 

(1) L. 1. (2) In Phofc 
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the Greeks imbarked, and confequently lafted as long 

as the Siege itfelf; accordingly, Homer makes Helen 
lay, in the tenth Year of the Siege, that Ihe had now 
been Twenty Years in that City. 

CHAP. IV. 

The Hijlory of the Siege of Troy. 

T H E Greeks , at length, having the Wind favour 

rable, imbarked, and arrived happily at the Pro¬ 
montory of Sig<eum. As they had been long in making 
Preparation for th[s grand Expedition, the Trojans on 
their Side had full Leifure to put themfelves in a Readi- 
nds for giving them a warm Reception. Priam had ufed 
all Means to procure Allies, and auxiliary Troops (i); 
and he fuccmled fo well, that all the neighbouring 
Princes had either come to him in Perfon, or fent him 
Supplies. Lycaon conduced thither the Inhabitants of 
Zelea y upon Mount lda y Adraftus and Ampbius thofe 
of Adrajlia^ Apefa , Pytice and Teria; Thofe of Aribes, 
of Perco.% Praxion and Abydos were under the Com¬ 
mand of Afius the Son of Hirtacos. Hippothous and 
Pileus were the Leaders of the Pelajgms of Lcriffa ; 
Acbamas and Pirous of the Thracians of- the HeUefpont. 
The Cicomans marched under the Conduct of Euphe- 
vms ; the Papblagonians under that of Pylemenes ; the 
Mffians under that of Chrmis . Pborcis and Afcanitts 
led the Phrygians . Kbefus conducted thither the Thru - 
dans ,, his Subjects, and Memnon the Perfians and Ethi-, 
cpians, whom Teutamts had put under his Command. 
The Amazons invited to the Defence of that City, 
came thither with their Queen at their Head •, laftly, 
Eneas commanded the Bardans with Archilochus and 
Atbamas the Son of Anterior ; not to infift on Sarpedoq 
with his LycianSy or Ebeus ,. Chorebus, Elpenor and 
fome others, whq arrived not till towards the End of 
the Siege. 

The Trojans? therefore, finding themfelves in a Con¬ 
dition to receive their Enemies, exerted their utmoft 

Pfort* 

(i) Hosier, XL i. 2. 
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Efforts to prevent their landing, and there enfued a 
fharp Engagement, where the Leaders on both Sides 
highly diftinguilhed themfelves. Proteftlaus feeing 
the Greeks averfe to quit their Ships, becaufe the Ora¬ 
cle had foretold, that the firft who fet his Foot a 
Shore was to be (lain, facrificed his Life to the Prefer- 
vation of his Country •, and Cygnus, on the Side of the 
Trojans, died there, after having performed fuch brave 
A&ions, as gave Occafion to fay, that Neptune had 
made him invulnerable (i). Befides, Cygnus was given 
out to be the Son of that God, becaufe, probably, he' 
was a powerful Prince by Sea. His Transformation 
into a Fowl, is a mere Fi&ion, invented to fupport the 
other Fable (a). 

This firft Battle was followed with a long Refpite, : 
as Ulyjfes fays in his Harangue for the Armour of 
Achilles (2) ; bothSides laiddown their Arms (b) ; the 
Befiegers minded nothing but the forming of their 
Camp, and fecuring themfelves by good Entrench¬ 
ments ; and theBefieged, on the contrary, the defend¬ 
ing of themfelves. The great Care on both Sides, was 
to Ihun being furprized, and while the Greeks were 
careful to guard their Trenches, the Trojans were as 
afiiduous in watching the Gates of their City (c). 

The Befiegers even employed the firft nine Years 
only in making themfelves Matters of feveral neigh¬ 
bouring Towns that had taken up Arms in Defence of 
Troy and this is what made the Siege laft fo long, as 
Thucydides remarks; the Troops being obliged to fepa- 
rate, in Order to find themfelves Viftuals, for which 
they had not made any Provifion: Thus they who 
were in the Town, were capable to hold out againft 
the Affailants; for had the City Troy been attacked by 

all 

(1) Ovid. Met. 1 . 12. 

{*) See what has been faid of the different Perfons that went by 
the Name of Cygnus, in the Hiftory of Phaeton, firft Book, Volume 
fecond. 

(2) Met. 1 . 12. 

{£) Hie labor , hac requiem multorum pugna die rum, 

Attulit ; pofiis pars utraque fubjlitit arm is* Ovid. ih(. 

(c) Dumque Vigil Phrygios fervat cujlodia murot, 

Et Vigil Argoli{as Jervat Cujlodia fojjdt* Id. ifc. 
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all the Forces which the Greeks had brought, doubtlefs 
it had not been able to ftand out fo long, according 
to the Author now quoted, who fays the Greeks 
had taken fo little Precaution for Provisions, and other 
Stores, that they were obliged to employ fome of their 
Men to labour the Ground they were come to conquer. 

Lymejfiis , the Country of Brifeis , Pedafus , Zelea, 
Adrqftea , Pyihia , Percoie , Arijbe, Abydcs , Chryfe, and 
Gila, were the Conquefts of Achilles * and Strabo re¬ 
marks, that it was only the Tedioufnefs of the Siege 
made him attempt thofe Conquefts. Ajax, on his Side, 
ravaged i Thrace , and others fubdued the Kingdom of 
Gy gnus, and obliged the conquered People to fupply 
the Army with Grain. Thefe Captains carried the 
Plunder to the Camp, which was formed upon the 

Sea-lhore, and there it was divided. The Greeks , to 

fortify themfelves, had laid up their Ships, and en¬ 
trenched themfelves behind a good Wall. For *tis pro¬ 
per to remark that this Camp continued always in the 
•fame Place, that is, near the Promontory of Sigeum , 
whence Agamemnon , and fome other of the Leaders, 
never ftirred. This was even a Ground of Reproach 
againft him, from Achilles , when he tells the Deputies 
from Agamemnon , who prefented him with the Gifts 
from that General, to appeafe him, that he had al¬ 
ways been bufy in carrying the Booty and Spoils 
of the Enemy into the Camp, while Agamemnon 
remained fecure in his Tent, dividing the Spoil, 
•whereof he was fure to referve the beft Part for him- 
felf. This was the general Rendezvous, whence 
they let out to make Excurfions \ for, during the firft 

nine Years, the Greeks were much more follicitous to 
weaken the Allies of the trojans, than to carry on the 
Siege vigoroufly. There happened, however, feveral 
particular Aftions during that Interval, but nothing 
paffed that was very fignal or remarkable; nec aperti 9 
fays Ovid, Copia martis . Ambufcades were laid for 
one another; fometimes the Flocks carried off, as they 
were feeding in the Plain *, fome Peafants made Prifo- 

ners of War, as they were cultivating the Fields, and 
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there fold in the adjacent Countries; and it was not 
’till the tenth Year that the Siege began to be carried on 
with Vigour. 

Declmo tantum pugnavimus Anno (1) 

Tho’ Homer begins his Iliad with the Events that, 
happened during this tenth Year, that is, with the 
Wrath of Achilles, yet he has artfully introduced, either 
by Speeches, or other Allufions, a Part of what was 
tranfafted during the former nine Years; and’tis eafy 
to fee, that tho’ the City was not much ftraitened, fince, 
for want of a Line of Circumvallation, the Side to¬ 
wards Mount Ida, was quite open, yet there was Ac¬ 
tion on both Sides, tho’ with lefs Vigour than towards 

the End of the Siege. That Poet, in the third Book 

of the Iliad, represents Helen embroidering a rich Stuff, 
where, fays he, fhe had drawn all the Battles that were 
fought for her under the Walls of Ilium. That Paf- 
fage plainly refers to Battles antecedent to the Anger 
of Achilles, who did not retire to his Tent ’till the 
tenth Year. In the fixth Book, Andromache tells Heft or, 
that Ajax, and the two Sons of Atretis, had attempted 
thrice to furprize the City, when it was weak, but with¬ 
out Succefs. “ While I fought, fays Achilles, fpeak- 
“ ing of the firft Years of the Siege (2), fierce Heftor 
“ never durft leave the Walls of the City; hardly did 
* l he dare to quit the Sea an Gate, and advance to the 
“ OakTree;” which both proves that Achilles was ndt 

always engaged in fubduing the Allies of the Trojans, 
and that he ha'd often fought before the Commencement 
"of his Anger. Eneas, In like manner, tells Lycaon (g), 
who was for his making Head againft Achilles', after 
his Reconciliation with Agamemnon: “ Why will'yoir 
“ force me to go againtt the Son of Peleus? I am 
“ not now to learn his Valour: I fought with him 
“ formerly, when he attacked our Flocks upon 
“ Mount Ida, when the Goddefs Minerva gave him a 
“ fignal Vidtory over the Trojans .” The Poet makes 

Achilles 

i 

(0 Id. ibid. {2) II. 1 . 9. ($) II. I 20* 
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Achilles fay (i), that he had once made Lycaon , the 
Son of Priam Prifoner, having furprized him in one 
of his Father’s Orchards, where he was pruning a wild 
Fig-Tree, and that he had fenc him Captive into the 
Ifland of Lemnos. Hecuba complains of the Cruelty 
of the fame Achilles , who, on various Occafions,' had 
made feveral other of her Sons Prifoners, and fent 
them to SamosImbros , and other Countries. 

The Wall which furrounded the Grecian Camp* 
was probably not raifed till about the laft Year, and 
while Achilles was taken up in reducing the Allies of 
the Trojans^ lince he rallies Agamemnon upon that Ac¬ 
count, telling him, that while he was in the Camp, 
there was no Occafion for feeking Shelter from the At¬ 
tacks of die Enemy: 

Ovidi in the Harangue which I have already quoted, 
repfefents Ulyffes employing all the Care of an Intend- 
ant-General of the Army, going in queft of Provifions, 
conducting them to the Camp, giving Orders for rai- 
fihg the Trenches, and efpecially encouraging the Sol¬ 
diers, dilheartened with die Tedioufnefs of the Siege. 
After thefe Particulars, it would be needlefs to quote 
Dares of Phrygia , who has left us a Journal of all that 
happened during the ten Years of the Siege, men¬ 
tioning the Sallies, the particular Battles* Truces, Em- 
baffles. Negotiations, and the Ambufcades that were 
laid on either Sidenor Diftys of Crete , who* how¬ 
ever, deferves more Credit than Dares ^ and is very full 
and particular upon this Subjeft, informing us what 
Means the Gi'eeh had ufed to procure Provifions* and 
Arms to fortify their Trenches-, their applying them- 
felves, efpecially during the Winter, to feveral Games, 
that ferved to keep the Troops in Exercife, as well as 
divert their Anxiety. 

It was alfo during this Siege, that Palamedes , whom 
Ulyjfes had not yet focrificed to his Jealoufy, invented 
the Game of Dice, which was of Ufe, both to amufe 
the Officer and the Soldier, 

*Ti* 

(i) n«. 2i i. 
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*Tis not ftrangc that a City, whofe Walls are faid 
to have been built by the Gods, which, fettirig afide 
the marvellous, proves at leaft their Strength and Suf¬ 
ficiency, refilled fo long iuch feeble Attacks, and Forces 
often difiipated. The Siege of Veii, and fome Others, 
are a Proof of the long Refiftance a City may make, 
when ill attack’d, and which is not cut off by a good 
Circumvallation from all Succour. But to all thefe 
Reafons we muft add, that Superftition, which had fo 
great a Share in all the Enterprizes of thofe Times, 
was the principal Guile of the Length of the Siege, 
fince it was believed that Troy could not be taken till 
after the Accomplifhment of its Deftiny. 

CHAP. V. 

w 

The Fatalities annexed to Troy. 

HAT the Opinion which made the Ruin of this 
J[ City depend upon certain Fatalities, had no*other 
Foundation but fome obfeure Oracles little underftood, 
is out of the Queftion. 5 Tis certain that this Tradi¬ 
tion was univerfally diffeminated thro’ both Armies, 
and confequently muft have animated the Trojans , and 
difheartened the Greeks , till they were at length accom- 
plifhed. The Pains they took to find out PhiloSetes at 
Lemnos , and Pyrrhus at Scyros *, the Hazards they run, 
in order to carry off the Palladium , and to hinder the 
Horfes of Rhefus from drinking of the River Xaiitbus 9 
prove how zealoufiy they were attached to thole Fata¬ 
lities. Let it not be faid, that all theie Things fell out 

J 9 O 

in the Tenth Year; for this is a direft Confirmation 

~ 4 

that the Greeks thought it not poffible to take the City 
till then ; and that feeing then all the Deftinies accom- 
plifhed, they drew together their whole Troops, to 
pufli the Siege more vigoroufly. 

The firft of thefe Fatalities was, that the City could 
not be taken without the Defendants of Earns . The 
Foundation whereof was, that Apollo and Neptune be¬ 
ing employed in building the Walls of Troy (a\ had 

applied 

(a) See Pindar's Scholiaft upon the Eighth Olympic. 
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applied to that Prince for his Affiftance, that fo the 
Work of a Mortal being joined with that of Gods, the 
City, which had otherwife been impregnable, might 
be capable of being one Day taken, if the Gods thought 
fit •, this is what made the Greeks , who knew this Cir- 
cutnftance, employ the artful Ulyjjes to force Achilles , 
the Grandfon of Eactts, from the Arms of Deidamia , 
the Daughter of Lycomedes King of Seym, with whom 
his Mother had concealed him; and after his Death 
to fend for his Son Pyrrhus , tho* he was then but very 
young-, tho’ perhaps it is true at bottom that Calchas , 
gained by the other Leaders of the Army, had contrived 
this Fatality to draw Achilles and his Troops to the 
Siege of Troy. 

It was neceflary, in the fecond Place, to have Her¬ 
cules’s Arrows, which were in the Hands of PhiloRetes, 
whom the Greeks had bafely abandoned in the Ifle of 
Lemnos , upon Account of an Ulcer he had contracted 
from the Bite of a Serpent, when he was fearching at 
Cbryfa for an Altar of Apollo , where Hercules had for¬ 
merly fecrificed, and where the Greeks, according to 
the Oracle, were of neceffity to facrifice before the City 
could be taken ; or by a Wound he had received from 
one of Hercules's Arrows, which he let fall upon his 
Foot; thefe Arrows, dyed in the Blood of the Hydra, 
which was a venomous Serpent, had been poiioned 
thereby. The Neceffity they thought there was for 
thefe Arrows, obliged the Greeks to depute Ulyjfes to go 
in queft of Philottetes , tho’ he was mortally hated by 
him, for being one of thofe who advifed to leave him 
in that Ifland. That fly Captain however fucceeded 
in his Enterprize, and brought him to the Siege. 

’Tis this Voyage of Ulyjfes and his Succefs in it, that 
makes the Subjeft of Euripides's Tragedy called Phi- 
locietes, one of the fineft in Antiquity, and which proves 
at the feme Time that without either Epifode or Love 
Story one may fucceed in Tragedy; and that it is not 
commonly owing to the Barrennefs of the Subject, for 
this of his is one of the moft Ample, that Authors have 
recourle to that Complication of Incidents, which fpoils 

ilmoft all theatrical Performances, The 

. - - • * 
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The third and moft important Fatality was to carry 

off the Palladium (a), which the Trojans carefully kept 
in the Temple of Minerva. This Palladium was a 
Statue of that Goddefs, three Cubits high* holding a 
Pike in the right Hand, a Difiaff and a Spindle in the. 
left. The Ancients fpeak of this Statue in fo loofe a 
Manner, that we know not well what to fix Upon. 
Some fay (b) Jupiter made it fall from Heaven near 
Ilus’s Tent, when he was building the Citadel of Bum. 
Herodian afferts that it fell at Pejftnus a City of Phry¬ 
gia ■, others will have it that Elettra the Mother of 
Darnus gave it to that Prince. There are who alledge 
that it was the Aftronomer Aftus made a Preferit of it 
to Trosy as a Talifmart Wheredn the Prefervation of the 
City depended; or that Darddnus received it from 
Chryfe, who was reputed the Daughter of Pallas. Dio - 
nyftus of Halicamajus (i), who agrees in Opinion with 
thofe who make it a Prefent lent from Heaven, adds 
that Eneas feized upon it, carried it into Italy with his 
houlhold Gods, and that the Greeks had got only a 
Copy of it, made after the Similitude of the Ori* 
ginal. 

Laftly, Artwbius (2), St. Clemens of Alexandria (3), 
and Julius Firmicus (4), contend that the Palladium had 
been made of Pelops's Bones, and that by one of the 
Fatalities of Troy, it was neceffary to have the Bones of 
that Heroe. Apollodorus (5) had faid long before that 
this Statue of Minerva was a Piece of Clock-work that 
moved of itfelf. 

Whatever be in thefe various Opinions, the Greeks 
looking upon this Statue as an Obftacle to the taking 
of Troy, fo long as it was in,that City, contrived hoW 
to carry it off. Ulyjfes and Diomede having entered the 
Citadel by Night, either by Surprize, or by Means of 

Q^2. fecret 

(»' Omnis foes Danaum taptiqUe fiducia belli 

Palladis auxilio fimptr fie tit. Virg. 1. t. 

[b) See Ryckius's Hill, of the Colonies fettled in Italj, pag. 464. 
If feq. 

(1) Antiq. Rom. 1 . 2. (2) Adverf. QtnU 1 .4. (f)Strom. 1 . 

(4) £* error Prof, RdL c. (j) !•> }• 
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fecret Intelligence ( a ), • ftole away that'valuable Pledge 
of the Security of the Trojans , and conveyed it intb! 
their Camp; but hardly were they arrived when the. 
Goddefs gave Teftimoriies of her. Wrhth. To which 
Purpofe Virgil makes Sinon fay (p) f 

' Scarce to the Camp the /acred Image came , 

* When from her Eyes jheflafifda living Flame \ 

A briny Sweat bedew'd. her limbs around, 

' And thrice Jbe Jprjmg indignant from the Ground \ 

. thrice was jhe feat with 'martial Rage to wield 

Her ponderous Spear j and (hake her blazing Shield. 

PittViEn. 2.22&. 

- # . ♦ • 4 

• - 

Coiion (i) will have it that Diomede alone carried off the 
Statue, and that when he was arrived at the Foot of 
the T■■ojan Walls, he got upon Ulyffes’s Shoulders, and 
clambering up to the Top of the Rampart, left there 
Ufyffes, who expedted he would have lent him hisAffiftance 
to get up; and having entered the Citadel, was fo 
happy as to find the Palladium, carried it off, and came 
back to Ulyljes, \vl\o provoked ac this Procedure, kept 
behind him, and drawing his Sword was going to run 
him through, when Dioinede ftruck with the glittering 
of the Sword, turned about, pary’d off the Thruffj 
and obliged Ulyffes to go before him: Hence the Pro¬ 
verb fo known to the Greeks, Diomedes’s Law , which 
is applicable to thofe who are forced to any thing croft 
to their Inclination.' ' ; 

In 

* • * • j • » • 

(d) Soine Authors tell us, that Helenas the Son of Priam , in- 
denied againft his Brother DeipLobus for Carrying Helen , with 
whom he was in love, after the Death of Paris ,. having gohe out 
of the City, Slewed xht^Greeks the Place where the Palladium was 
kept; and that be had let them know it was .the leaft. of all 
the Statues that were about it; for feveral had been made like to 
5 t, but of different Sizes, to hinder its being known. See Cotton, 

bar . 34* * * * 

[o) Fix poflum Cafitis farttlachriwi, arfere corufc<£ 

■ hinmnibusjiamm<e-arredh i fa]fujqueperartus 
Sudor iit : terque iffa folo, mirabile diclu , 

• Emicuit, parmasEque ferettSy baffmque tremend&m 

. «/En. 1 . vf 


{\) Nar. 14. 
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In the fourth, it was neceflfary to hinder ihe Horles 
of Rhefus King of tkrace from drinking, of. the. Xam 
thus (a), or eating the Grafs of the Plains pf trorf. 
That Prince who came in the tenth Year to the Relief 
of the ‘trojans, not knowing, this Fatality, arrived-by 
Night and encamped near the City; but Bohn, whom 
Hector fent to him, having been taken by. Ulyjfes and 
Diomedes, to fave himfelf from impending Death, in¬ 
formed them of Rhefus’s Arrival, and of the Place 
where he was encamped. Thus thofe two Captains 
went and furprized thatPrince, whom they found afleep; 
flew himfelf, and carried away his Horfes. We may 
very reafonably fuppofe that Ulyjfes - himfelf fpread the 
Report of this Fatality, to determine the-. Greeks efi 
feftually to hinder Rhefus- from ■ relieving the .City. 
Homer, who fpeaks of Rhefus* s Death (I), fays not onp 
Word of this Fatality, and does not fo much as id- 
finuate that he was (lain the firft Night that he arrived 
near troy ; he only fiys that Bohn informed Ulyjfes 
and Biomedc of the Place where he was encamped, 
adding that he was but lately arrived (b). . / 

Euripides , in his Tragedy of Rhefus, follows the 
common Opinion, and makes-hid-to be aflaflinatedby 
Ulyjjes and Diomede the fame Night that he . arrived in 
the Grecian Camp. Ovid, in the Letter'from Penelope 
to Ulyjjes, relates this Fact in a manner which fully ex- 
prefles the Tendernefs.of that Princefs for her Spoufe; 
“ telemachus , fays flie, has learned from* Neftdr, and ■ I 
“ from the dear Roy, the'Story of Bolon. and Rhefus 
“ facrificed by your Hands, and how. the one fell* a 
,c Viftim to Sleep, and the, other to Surprize. Why, 

Ulyjfes, have you then loft the Remembrance of your 

•(^3 *V Penelope 

, ' r < 

(a) Ardentefqi{t emjertit equos in.cajfra, frtufqmm 
Pabula gujlajfent iroja Xunthymque bihffinti 

/ JEvl. 1 1. v. 476, ' 

(i) Iliad.!. 10. ..'• 

(?) D?Ays, I 2'. fays that Rhefus having arrived too late to enter 
into the City, had pitched his ?Tent pretty near th Grecian Camp* 
.apd that Ulyjfes and Diomedes , who were apprized of this, went thi** 
ther by Night, and having found the Centinels afleep, flew 

friiice, and parried off his Horfps and Chariots, 


% 
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“ Penelope , fo far as to venture by Night into the 
‘ Thracian Camp, and expofe yourfelf to fo many Ene«, 
“ mies, with no other Affiftance but that qf D.imede ? 

<l No fore i the Thoughts of your Spoufe muft un- 
“ doubtedly have made you take proper Meafures for 
“ your Security. Yet how was I feized with Tremb- 
* ling and Afirightment, from which I never recovered, 
** till the Relation of this Adventure was clofed with 
an Afliirance of your Return into the Grecian Camp, 
where you arrived upon the Horfes of him whofe 
“ Life you had taken away.” 

In the fifth Place, another thing necefiary to the 
taking of the City, was to put to Death Troths the 
Son of Priam , and to deftroy the Tomb of Laomedon , 
which flood upon the Sc a an Gate. Abides flew that 
young Prince; and the Trojans themfelves demolilhed 
Laomedon's Tomb, when they made a Breach in the 
Walls, in order to introduce the wooden Horfe into the 
City. 

Laftly, Trey could not be taken qnlefs the Greeks 
had in their Army Tekpbus the Son of Hercules and 
Age i but it was no eafy Matter to get him. He op¬ 
posed the Paflage of the Greeks , as being in Alliance 
with the Trojans, and had married haodice, or, accordr 
ing to DiSlys of Crete, Ajliocbe, Priam's Daughter. The 
Greet feeing him engaged with their Enemies, had 
even made War upon him, and given him Battle, 
wherein he was wounded by Achilles. His Wound 
proving incurable, the Qracle whom he had confulted, 
anfwered that he could not be aired but by the Hand 
that had inflicted the Wound. As there was no Pro¬ 
bability that his moral Enemy would do him that 
Service, Ctytmneflra advifefl him to carry off her Son 
Orejics, to oblige Agamemnon to make AchiUes confent 
to the curing of him* but that Heroe being inexorable, 
Ulyjfes interpreted the Oracle to mean that the fame 
Arrow which had done the Mifchief, was to 1 'erve for 
the Remedy; thus having taken fame Raft from the 
Head of the Arrow, and made up a Plaifter of it, he 
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fent it to Telepbus, who was very foon cured thereby, 
and came into the Grecian Army. 

But now that I am upon this Telepbus, his Hiftory as • 
it is told by Hyginus, is very fingular. Auge his Mo¬ 
ther, to conceal her Intrigue with Hercules , had expofed 
him very loon after his Birth, and a Doe is faid to 
have nurfed him, becaufe perhaps the Shepherds who 
found him, faw a Doe near him. That Princefs, to 
lhun the Anger of her Father who had difcovered her 
Intrigue, repaired to the Court of Tnithras King of 
Myfia, who having no Children, adopted her for his 
Daughter. Some time after, Idas the Son of Apbareus , 
attempted to dethrone Teuthras ; but Telepbus, who was 
now grown up, and was come to the Court of Myfia , 
by command of the Oracle, in queft of his Parents, ac¬ 
cepted of the Offer made him by Teuthras to give his 
Daughter Auge and his Crown to the Perfon who would 
fave him from his Enemy ; and putting himfelf at 
the Head of the Myfrns , gave him Battle and flew him. 
Teuthras, to accomplish his Proinife, celebrated the 
Marriage of that young Heroe with Auge ; but as 
that Princefs, from I know not what Forefight, was 
going to kill him on the Marriage-Night, the Gods 
lent a Dragon to feparate them. Then Auge having 
implored Hercules's Afiiftance, Telepbus difcovered the 
Secret of his Birth, and carried back his Mother into 
her own Country. This whole Narration, doubtlefs, 
fervesonly to veil that Difcovery, which hindered the 
Marriage from being confum mated 5 and this is the true 
Key to the Fable. 

Thus were executed all the Fatalities of Troy , and 
that City flood out till all its Deftinies were fully 
accomplifhed. ’Tis proper however to remark that 
Homer makes no mention of thefe Fatalities, which we 
have in Ovid, Lycopbron, and fome other Ancients, andl 
^onfequently we may prefume that the Hiftory of them 
was not invented till after him. Had it been known 
in his Time, no doubt he would have taken Notice of 
it, either in the frequent Speeches of the Generals, or 
ift the OdyJJey, wherein he refumes feveral Particular!* 

0^4 we 
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ties concerning the Siege, and the taking of that City) 
Re only fays in one Race of the Iliad, that the Fate of 
Troy depended upon Heitor, and that this. City would 
defend icfcif ft) long as he was* in Life; which being 
alfo known to the Trojans, obliged them, according to 
that Poet, to ufe their Endeavours to keep him fronr 
going out to attack the Enemy. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of tie hft Tear of the Siege, and of the Definition 

of the City. 

« » 

« * 

T O proceed, it was not properly till the tenth Year. 

of the Siege that they began to attack the City 
in earned: with all their united Forces. Thole who 
had been detached the preceding Years to reduce the 
Allies of Troy, and oftener to carry off their Cattle and 
Grain, to fupply the Camp with Provifions, were re¬ 
turned ; but an Incident happened which was like to 
have ruined all, and retarded for lome Time the taking 

of the City. It will eafily be underftood that I mean 
the Anger of Achilles , to which we owe the fineft 
Poem that ever was compofed. . 

In the Divifion of the Spoils which had been brought 
into the Camp, Agamemnon had for himfelf the fair 
Grrfeis, otherwife called Aft;one. Her Father, who 
was High-Pneft of Apollo, having come into the Grecian 
Camp to re-demand her; inftead of thejuftice he ex¬ 
pected, was ill received there. In the mean Time the 
Plague began to wafre the Grecian Army. Calchas was 
confuked that they might know from him the Means 
of putting a Stop to it; but he gave them no other 
Anfwer, but that Apollo, incenfed for the Injury done to 
his Prieft, had inflicted that Calamity upon them, which 
would never ceafe till they had appealed him, and re¬ 
turned Cbryfeis to her Father. 

Whether this Anfwer was put into Calchas' s Mouth 
by Agamemnon's Enemies, or was the pure Refult of 
Lquity, all the Leaders of the Army ; obtefted thajt 
Prince to give up the Slave. Achilles raifed his. Voice 

" ‘ higher;. 
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jiigh'er than the feft ; arid Agamemnon , who either raul& 
nor or would riot longer refift the Solicitations, of the 
whole Army,, delivered op Cbryfeis to her Father, arid 
gave him confiderable Prefents; but to be avenged df 
Achilles, he lent at the fame Time to his Tent and car-? 
r ied away Brifeis-, which foprqvoked that you 
who was paffionately in lovewithher, that he refpl 
to draw his Sword no more in the common Gaufe, bat 
confined himfelf to- his Tent for the Space of near a, 
Year; for this Quarrel, to which we owe the Iliad to 
Homer, happened at the Beginning of the tenth Year, 
or in the middle of the ninth. ' ! : 

During this Retreat of Achilles , Heftor frequently fee 
fire to the Enemy’s Ships: 1 Eneas, Deiphobus, Metmori ' 
and (everal others on the fide of the' trojans, imitated 
the. Valour of Heft or.- . Diomede , Ajax, Menelaus , Aga¬ 
memnon, and Numbers of others on the' fide of the 
Gmfj,'dilfinguifhed themfelves by their Valour. • Pa- 
■tracks , indignant at the Advantages which the 'trojans 
had over the Greeks in .the feveral Battles that were 
fought every Day, and finding Achilles ftill inexorable, 
demanded from him his Armour, which He granted 
him. The trojans feeing his Arms, at firft believed 
it to be Achilles himfelf, and turned their Backs; but 
the brave Hettor with undaunted Courage attacked him 
who thus offered himfelf, believing, like- the reft* that 
it was Achilles, killed him, and carried his Spoils intq 

■troy. - 

. Then Achilles, forgetting his Refentment, fprung 
from his Tent like a young Lion, and carried Slaugh¬ 
ter into the Army of the trojans. '■ In vain tilfthen had 
feveral Attempts been made to appeafe him : Deputa¬ 
tions, Prefents,- pathetic and moving Speeches, ’ reite¬ 
rated Promifes to give him back his'dear Brifeis-, all 
;thefe had availed nothing to mitigate him, he remained 

inflexible : The ‘Death alone' of his -Friend Pacroclus 

• % 

'was.capable to make him drop his Refentment, and 
obliged him to quit his Tent, where he had confined 
himfelf til! then. No foorier does he appear, than the 
Face of Things is altered: The Greeks refume their 

' ■- Courage, 

- • \ 
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Courage, the ‘trojans are repulfed and fly on all lides, 
pad he lpreads Havock, Death and Terror over all. 
At length, after lignalizing himfelf by a thou (and va¬ 
liant Exploits, which his Panegyrift has rendered im¬ 
mortal, he kills Heitor , the only Bulwark of troy, and 
who had laved it lb long from Deftrudtion. ’Tis 
true, by a Barbarity which favours of the grofs Manners 
of that Age, he fattened to his Chariot the dead Body 
of his Enemy, and bafely dragg’d him feveral times 
round the Walls of the Town. He carried his Cruelty 
in celebrating the Funerals of his Friend fo far, as to 
ljcrifice to his Manes twelve youngT rejatis whom he had 
taken on different Occafions. However, his Cruelty 
being at length glutted, he delivered up Hector's Body 
to Priam , who came into his Tent in the Air of a Sup. 
pliant, and alked it of him, or rather redeemed it by 

rich Prefects. 

The Iliac Table, which I have mentioned, has pre¬ 
ferred to us the Memory of all thele Aftions of the 
tenth Year. We fee in N°. 13. (a) the Prieft Chry, 
fes by a folemn Sacrifice invoking Apollo againft the 
Greeks. The Ravages of the Plague, and the Methods 
taken by the Greeks to put a Stop to it N°. 14 and 
15; and in the following Number is to be feen Ulyjjes 
giving back Chryfeis to her Father. Here Neptune (x) 
is animating Ajax to the Battle : There (2) Idomeneus, 
after having Gain Otbrioneus, purfues AJius, who had 
fled. Eneas is reprefented killing Apbareus (3). Ajax 
is giving Archilochus the mortal Wound (4). Apollo 
on one of thefe Marbles is animating Heitor to the 
Fight (5). In anpthpr Place, the fame Heitor is fight¬ 
ing at the Grecian Ships, and fetting fire to them (6), 
Patroclus is there reprefented at the Time he puts on 
Achilles's, Armour (7); Merrn killing Acbamas (8) 5 
Heitor purfuing Antemedon, Achilles's Charioteer (9); 
as alfo the Battle between the Gmh and trojm for the 

Body 

[a) Thefe Numbers are conform to thofe which Segtr has Inferred 
is his Work, intitled Bellum & excidium Trojanum. 

{1) No. 18. (2) No. 19. {3) No. 20. (4) *Vo. 2i. 

(j) No. zz. (6) No. 24. (7) No. 25. (8) No. *6. (9} No. zf< 

♦ 
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Body of Palrochs (i), which is at length carried off 
by the Greeks into their Camp (2), where great Mourn¬ 
ing is folemnized (3). In N°. 31, 32, and 33, we fee 
•Thetis addrefling Vulcan to make Armour for her Son 
Achilles, and that young Heroe putting it on, and re¬ 
turning to the Battle. In N°. 34, is Neptune faving 
Eneas from a dangerous Combat; and in N*. 35, A- 
cbilles killing Iphition , Deumoleon, and Hippodamas. In 
N". 36, is Apollo refcuing Heitor from impending 
Death. In N°. 37, Neptune fortifying Achilles a- 
gainft the Swellings of the Scamander, whofe Chan¬ 
nel was choaked up with dead Bodies. In N°. 38, 
the Trojans fly at feeing Achilles quit his Tent. 
The Death of Heitor is reprefented in N 9 . 40. And 
the Infults offered to his dead Body, N°. 41. The 
Funeral Games in Honour of Patroclus in N°. 42. and 
43. Priam 's Vifit to Achilles , in his Tent, in N°. 44. 
Achilles flaying the Amazon Penthefilea, in N°. 46. In 
the following one is Tberfites ; in the 48 th is reprefent¬ 
ed Achilles 's Combat with Memnon. In the 49. we fee 
Ajax and Ulyjfes exerting themfelves to revenge the 
Death of Achilles flain by Paris j and his Funerals arc 
reprefented in N°. 50. 

At length, after fo many Battles and various Adven¬ 
tures, which Homer fully relates, the Greeks made 
themfe|ves Matters of the City, and put it to Fire and 
Sword, There are two Opinions about the Manner in 
which this famous City was taken. The firft is, that 
it was betrayed to the Enemy by the Treachery of Ah- 
tenor and Eneas. The latter, tho’ Priam'a Son-in-law, was 
negledted by him (4)} and the former had received 
feveral Grounds of Difcontent. This Opinion has ma¬ 
ny Preemptions to iupport it; but chiefly, that it would 
have been impoffible for thofe two Trojan Captains to 
have quietly equipped two Ships, and let out for Jtal% 
under the Eyes of the Greeks, who were Maftersof the 
Country after taking the City, had it not been for fome 

Intelligence they had with Accordingly Dictys 


(0 In’’ |8.'~ - (2) N 9 *%• (j) N 9 (4) Sad h 1* 
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of Crete fays (1) exprefly, that Guards were fet upon 
the Houfes of thefe two Traitors, that they Ihould not 
be pillaged, or that whatever belonged to them might 
be reftored when the Spoils came to be divided. *Tis 
even thought, that Anienor was left by the Greeks to 
command in the City, and that being abhorred by his 
Subjefe as a Traitor,' he was at laft obliged to feek a 
Retreat in Italy. We are further told, that the Ene¬ 
my entered Troy by the Scaan Gate, which was thrown 
open to them; and that there having been upon that 
Grate the Figure of a Horfe, : which was Neptune's Sym¬ 
bol, by whom the Walls were faid to have been built, 
this gave Occafion to Fable, that the Enemy had en- 1 
tered the City by the Stratagem of a Wooden Horfe ; 
perhaps too this was called the Horfe-Gate. r 

The fecond Opinion followed by Homer (2), Vir- 
& ( 3 ). and at die fame Time moft generally received 
by the Ancients, efpecially by Palephatus andD/^yrof 
Crete (4), is, that the Greeks , defpairing to take Troy\ 
made a wooden Horfe fo large, that it could not enter 4 
by the Gates, feigning that this was a Vow they of¬ 
fered, before their Return, to Minerva, , whom they 
had offended by carrying off the Palladium. We are 
further told that the Trojans were credulous enough- to 
Introduce that fatal Machine into the City, and to place 
it in the Citadel, where was the Temple of the God-’ 
dels thought to be offended; and that the Greeks , who‘ 
had concealed themfelves, not in the Horle’s BelIy, as 
Virgil lays in a poetical Manner, but in a neighbouring 
Cavern, taking Advantage of the Guards.being afleep, 
who, from a Prefumption that all was fecure from the 
Greeks , had abandoned themfelves to Riot and.Ue- 
bauchery, entered by the Breach; and their Companions' 
having returned from Tenedos , where they likewife lay 
concealed, made themfelves Matters of the City. Ac- 
cording to the lame Authors, Sinon, who let. himfelf. 
be taken Prifoner as a Delerter, gave the- Greeks the, 
Signal to. return. 

What- 

« 

(0 L- j. ’1 ;Odvff. L 4, {3} En.!. z. (4} Di Bello Trojanf* 
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-Whatever Embellishments Virgil has' given to this •• 
Epifoae, the Subftance thereof is very probable; and 
Diftys of Crete tells the Story much in the fame Way 
as that famous Poet. Palephaius adds, that the Cave 
into which the Greeks retired,, was ftill called in his 
Time, the Place of the Ambufh of the Greeks ; and 
we. may fay there is nothing impoffible therein, and 
that this Opinion approaches-neareft to ancient Tradi¬ 
tion, Accordingly, in the Bas-reliefs of the Iliac-: 
Table, which we have been fpeaking of,, we'fee the 
Projans leading the Horfe into their Citadel: It is alfo. 
figured,, in another Place of the fame Table, with a 
Ladder, which Sinon carries to let the Greek’s defcend,: 
according to the Opinion of thofe who believed that 
they were lliut up- in the Cavity of .that Machine. We 
find alfo the fame Horfe reprefented on feveral ancient 
Monuments, and efpecially on an Intaglio, publifhed 
by Liceti, ■ fo current was this Tradition in Antiquity. 
Is it incredible that fuperftitious People Ihould intro¬ 
duce into their City that Machine which, they took to 
be an ex voto, made to an incenfed Goddefs ? 

But what makes this Opinion ftill more credible, is,' 
what we are told to this Purpofe by Diffys of Crete, 
concerning the Treachery of Antenor, who himfelf gave 
Ulyffes that Advice,, at delivering to him the Palladium, 
giving him to underftand, that he muft make a wood¬ 
en Horfe, as an Offering to' Minerva , before bis De¬ 
parture ; and upon this he got a Peace concluded with 
the Greeks , for a Sum of Money to be given them- to 
indemnify them for the Charges of the War, which 
accordingly was put in Execution-: So that having re¬ 
tired not long after, and left that Horfe as a Monu¬ 
ment of Peace, and of the Satisfa&ion they faid they, 
owed to Minerva, Antenor found no great Difficulty 
to get a Breach made in the Wall, to receive it into, 
the City; which being done, he gave the Greeks No¬ 
tice by Sinon, to return while all were afteep, and .quite 
fecure, Thofe who thought this Artifice too grofs to 
irnpofe upon the trojans, gave out, that this -Horfe 
was a warlike Machine, which they made Ule of for 

approach- 
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approaching the Walls of the City, in order to demo* 
iUh them: Which makes Laocoon fay; 

Ant htc in noftros fabric at a eft Macbina muroSi 
Aui aliguis latet error , eguo ne create Teucri. 

Mntid. I 2i 

Virgily to make Eneas's Relation of the taking of 
that City more moving, fays it was lack'd and burnt 
in the fame Night; but moft of the Ancients who have 
related this Event, allure us$ that the firft Thing they 
did was to make themfelves Matters of all Quarters of 
the City, to put all thofe to the Sword who made any 
Reliftance, and to take the reft Prifoners, Men and 
Women, pillaging the City 5 and that fome Days after, 
the Booty and Slaves, which were collected upon the 
Shore, being divided, the Greeks^ before they em¬ 
barked, fet Fire to it. Thofe who had efcaped the 
Slaughter, by hiding themfelves in Places unknown to 
their Enemies, run to extinguifh it, and faved fome 
Quarters, where they dwelt after the Departure of the 
Greeks . 

♦ ♦ 4 % 

Dion Chryfoftcm, in the Speech he made in the midfe 
of Troy., which I quote elfewhere, afferts, upon the 
Faith of the Egyptian Priefts, that Helen, courted by 
the greateft Princes of Afia and Greece•, was married 
by her Father to Alexander , or Paris the Son of Priam: 
that the Greeks, difobliged at this Preference, made 
War upon the ’Trojans ; that the fame Greeks, weak¬ 
ened by Plague, Famine, and the Diffenfions that a- 
rofe among themfelves, entered into a Treaty of Peace 
with the Trojans ; and that, in order to perpetuate the 
Memory of the Peace that was concluded, they built 
a wooden Horfe, on which were engraved, in grofs 
Characters, the Articles of the Peace; and, in fine* 
that the Trojans , to introduce this Machine into the 
City, made a Breach in the Walls. This Narration, 
if true, fhews us what had given Rife to the Fables de* 
fivered by Virgil\ and the other Poets, 

Be 
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Be that as it will, the City was lack’d, according to 
the moft generally received Opinion. The numerous 
Family of Priam was cut off with that unfortunate 
Prince, and all his Children had a wretched End. He 
himfelf was (lain by Pyrrhus in the midft of his Gods; 
and it availed him nothing to embrace the Altar of 
Jupiter Erceus the Son of Achilles tore him from 
thence, even in the Sight of his Wife (a), and plunged 
his Sword into his Heart. That unfortunate Prince, 
as we know, had many Children by his Wives and 
Miftreffes; one by Arijba the Daughter of Merops , hia 
firft Wife, named Efacus , who grieved himfelf to 
Death for the Lofs of a Spoufe whom he tenderly 
loved, and whom Ovid makes to have been transformed 
into a Didapper {b) 5 perhaps to fignify that he threw 
himfelf into fome River. By Hecuba, his fecond Wife, 
he had Hettor, Paris , Deipbobe , Helenas, Pollies, An- 
tiphe , Hipponous , Polydorus , Troilus } and four Daugh¬ 
ters, Creufa married to Eneas , Laodice, Polyxena, and 
Caffandra (c). Thefe unfortunate Children almoft ,all 
perifhed in this War. 

The valiant Bettor, after having a Thoufand Tim» 
foread Terror and Defolation thro’ the Grecian Camp, 
fell at lad a Viftim to Achilles's Refentment, as ms 
been already faid. We may, however, remark by the 
Way, that, according to Philoftratus , the Trojans , af¬ 
ter rebuilding their City, conferred upon that Hero* 
divine Honours; and he is reprefented upon their Me¬ 
dals 


(a) Paujanias, in his Phoc. fays, that, according to the Ppe^ 
lefcbeuSy Priam was not flain before the Altar of Jupiter Erceus> 
but that he was only torn from it by Forceand then being dragg’d 
as far as his Palace Gate, he met there Pyrrhus , who made go 
Scruple to take from him the little Life he had left from Old Ago 
and Misfortunes. 

(b) Met am, 1 . 11. that Poet feigns, in his afoal Way, that he was 
then only in Love with the Nymph He/peria t and that as he wa* ia. 
Purfuit of her, flic was dung by a Serpent, whereof (he died» whijk 
was the Caufe of Efacus's defperate Grief: , 

.. Vulnuf at angut 

A me caufa data eft, 

(c) We fay nothing here of feveral other Children he had by hi* 
Concubines; Virgil fays to this Purpofe in his fecond Book of the 
Sacid; fyinfua^int* ilk tbukmi, /pet tttfa wpettm* 
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dais riding in a Chariot drawn by two Horfes, holding 
in one Hand a Pike, and in the other, : the Palladium ^ 
with this Greek Infcription, ‘EKTQP; and in the 
Exergue IAIE C N. The unhappy ^roilus alfo died 
by the Hand of Achilles. Paris, after having received 
a mortal Wound by the Hand of Philofitetes^ repaired 
to Mount Ida. , to his beloved Oeiione , and there 


breathed his laft. Deiphobus, who had married 'Helen f 
after the Death of his Brother, was betrayed by that 
Traitrefs, and delivered up to the Greeks, whoufed 
him in the moft barbarous Manner poflible {a). The 
generous Laodice, to Ihun the Captivity with which fhe 
was threatened, threw herfelf down from the Top of a 
Rock (b). Polyxena , who had been the innocent Caufe 
of Achilles’s Death, as fhall be faid in the Hiftory of 
that Prince, was iacrificed by a barbarous Piety to that 
Herot’s Manes. Creufa, whom Priam had married to 
Uncos, perifhed iri the Conflagration \c). Andromache, 
Hector’s Wife {d), after-having fcen her Son Aftyanax ? 
the only Hope of the Trojans, thrown down from & 
high Tower, became the Slave of Pyrrhus, who, from 
1 know not what Remains of Pity, gave her in Mar¬ 
riage to Helenas, Priam’s Son, wnofe Predictions had 
been favourable to him. Helenas, I believe, was the 
only one of Priam’s Children who furvived the Ruin 
of his Country; and he fpun out a wretched enough 
Life in Epirus, whereof he was King, Iharing with his 

dear 


(c). See to ibis Purpofe the fixtfrBook of the Enetd. ' ’ * 

{b) In Phrygia was the Tomb of this unfortunate Daughter of 
Priam, which Maximus, the Prstor of AJia, repaired, and put an 
Epitaph upon it, which is thus trar.flated from the Greek. 

Lasdicen quondam bicfufcepit terra debifcens* 

Hofiilem fugeret cum tremebunda man:nn 

Scd quad tempos edax' confumpferat ufque Sepukhrum, 

Sp lena or en buic Prcetor Maximus attribute : 
ipjuzque alibi fine bonore PuelLs fiahat imago , 

Alrea Jic Utah dcfuper impofuit . 

Canterul Comm, in Caflhndram. 
(4 Virgil, I. 2. relates this Death in a fabulous Manner. 

[dj She was the Daughter of Eetion , King of Cilicia , whom 
Achilles flew at the Sack of Troy, with his other Children. Home}, - 
Iliad. I. Z. 
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dear Andromache the Affli&ion which fo great Difafters 
had brought upon her. 

This Princefs had three Children by Pyrrhus, Mo - 
loffus, Pielus, and Pergamus-, and a Son by .Helenas, 
named Cejlrinus, who having fucceeded to a great Part 
of his Father’s Dominions, with the Aid of the Epi¬ 
rotes, fettled in the Country which is above the River 
Tbyamis, now Calama , and gave to the Province called 
Cammania , according to Stephanas, the Name of Ce- 
ftrina (a). MoloJJuf afcended not his Father’s Throne 
till after the Death of Helenas. Pergamus went into 
Afia-, and haying fixed his Refidence in Teuthrania, 
where Arias reigned, flew that Prince in a Duel, made 
himfelf Mafter of his Dominions, and gave his Name 
to the City Pergamus. 

In that City, according to Paufanias , from whom 
I borrow this Paflage, was the heroic Monument of 
Andromache, who, according to fome Ancients, had 
followed Pergamus into Afia. Pielus continued in E- 
pirits , where he reigned after the Death of MoloJJus, 
who probably left no Children: At leaft, according 
to the Author now quoted, it was to him that Pyrrhus 
and his Anceftors afcribed their Original. Homer, 
and after him the other Poets, have always reprefented 
Andromache, as a virtuous Woman, and exceedingly 
attached to her Hufband He A or. The laft Farewel 
fhe takes of her Hufband, is one of the mo ft moving 
and laboured Pieces of the Iliad: two Verfes of Ovid 
give us likewife a good Picture of her: 

Heitor ah Andromaches complexihus ibat in Amis, 
Et galeam capiti qua darct , Uxor era! (1). 

Vol. IV. R The 

4 

(5) Paufanias, I. 2. & in Atticis , grants that Cejlrinus was the 
Son of Helenas and Andromache, and that he gave his Name to the 
Country where lie reigned; but he fays, Andromache married not 
her Brother-in-law till after the Death of Pyrrhus. Pliny , I. 4. 
mentions the City Ccjlrina, which he places upon one of the Moun¬ 
tains of Pindus f which extended as far as Tbcfprotia. Plolomy, *tis 
true, makes no mention of it; but this is no Wonder, fi nee he fays 
as little of the Molojji, a People in the Neighbourhood of Phefprotia % 
and well known in that Time. 

(i) Amor, Eleg. 9. 
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The unhappy Cajfandra , whofe Predictions were 
never credited, after having received, in Minervah 
Temple* the moft outragious Infult, became the Slave 
of Agamemnon, and was facrificed to Clyte?nneftra 9 s Jea- 
loufy. The Fable fays, that Apollo had been in Love 
v with her, and that having allowed her to alk whatever 
fhe pleafed, as the Reward of her Love, fhe defired 
of him the Gift of Prophecy, her Lover inftantly dif- 
clofed to her the moft fecret Myfteries of Futurity y 
but Cajfandra , inftead of gratifying his Pafiion, fhew- 
ed him nothing but Scorn and Contempt, Apollo y in- 
cenfed at her Fallhood, tho* he could not take away 
from her the Gift he had given her, took Care, at 
leaft, that Ihe ihould not be the better for it, and that 
no Credit Ihould be given to her Predictions, which 
had no other EffeCt, but to render her odious. The 
Foundation of this Fable I take to have been, that 
Cajfandra , the Prieftefs of Apollo, learned from a 
Prieft of that God the Art of Divination, either by 
Magic, or the Arufpices, wherein Ihe afterwards ex¬ 
celled, with her Brother Helenas , who learned it from 
her. Probably that Prieft fell in Love with her, and 
being unable to gain her AffeCbon, defamed her thro* 
all the City, and to her Relations, laying his Intrigue, 
according to the Manner of thofe Times, to the Charge 
of the God whom he ferved. He fucceeded in his De- 
fign; for Cajfandra having foretold the Calamities that 
were to befal Paris, Priam , and the whole City, Ihe 
was clap’d up in a Tower, where fhe incefiantly fung 
the Misfortunes of her Country {a), which made her 
pafs' for mad. Her Shrieks and Tears were redoubled, 
when ihe learned that Paris was gone into Greece \ but 
it was her Fate not eo have her Propbefies believed, 
and only made the ObjeCts of Ridicule. The Night 
in which Troy was taken, Ajax having met her in 
Minerva *s Temple, where Ihe hoped to have found a 

Sanftu- 


(s) This is the Account given of her by all the Poets, both Greek 
and Lptin Hamer, E/cbiles , LycopbrUn, Etiripides, Virgil, Ovid? 
Seneca , &c. 
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Sanftuary, offered Violence to her; but this Sacrilege 

was.punifhed, as fhall be faid afterwards (a). 

The Greek Captains having made a Divifion of the 
Slaves, fhe followed Agamemnon , who fell in Love with 
her; and this Paffion cod both of them their Life. 
Clytemneftray who had a Mind to fecure the Crown to 
her Lover, put her Hufband and her Rival to Death, 
in the Manner which we are going to relate immediate r 
]y. Upon the Predictions of this Cajfandra , furnamed 
Alexandra , has the Poet Lycophron made a Poem, which 
may be reckoned a MaftepPiece of Obfcurity. ’Tis 
probable, that this Princefs was interred at Amycle in 
Laconia , and that fhe was there acknowledged as a 
Divinity: Paufanias is my Voucher, and this Author 
relying upon fome Tradition which was current in his 
Time* fpeaks of the Temple which the Amycleans had 
built in Honour of this Princefs* wherein was alfo the 

Picture of Clytemnejlra, and the Statue of Agamemnon fNho 

was alfo believed to have been buried in that Place; 

Hecuba attempting to revenge the Death of her Son 
Polydorus , was ftoned to Death by the Greeks . Bat 
this Event is too confiderable, not to be told at full 
length. Priam being informed that the Greeks were 
arming againft him, fent his Son Polydorus with a Parc 
bf his Treafure, to the Court of Polymneftor King of 
fhracey to whom he had given in Marriage his 
Daughter Iliorie . He feei ng the Greeks Matters of ST roy± 
and apprehending he had b:eri ufed ill, or prompted to 
the curled Delign by Avarice, fecretly put to Death 

R 2 that 

‘ ' . * \ 

(<7) Panfanias , explaining the line Pi&ure of Polygnotits , repre- 

fsnting the taking of lavs, and I think he is alone in his Af- 
(ertioti, That Ajax was there reprefented, holding his Buckler in his 
Hand, and approaching the Altar, as to juftify hiinfelf by Oath 
from the Outrage lie was going to have committed againft that 
Princefs. To what Excefs did the Eagaii Religion cafry its Vota¬ 
ries! Wa 5 eVer fuch an extravagant Oath heard of? And what are 
ive to think of Menelaus and Agamemnon, who received it? For this 
I take to be the true Senfe of the Expreffions ufed by that Author, 
who feems to fay that thefe two Princes freed him from that Oath; 
Which makes no rational Senfe. Would it nitt have been better to 
ft one that Mifcreant, as Ul/fik advifad. Panjan. ibid. 
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that young Prince, the Grief whereof killed Hione (a). 
Hyginus relates the Fact with feme little Variation: He 
fays, that Priam having fent the young Polydore, who 
was then but in the Cradle, Hione brought him up as 
her Son, and made Diphilus pafs for her Brother •, pro¬ 
bably, being jealous of the Cruelty and Avarice of her 
Hufband. In faft, the Greeks having let him know 
that they would give him Eleftra , the Daughter of 
Agamemnon , if he would divorce Hicne , and put Pc- 
lydore to Death, that Prince accepted the Propofals; 
but inftead of his Brother-in-law, it was his own Son 
he put to Death. 

Polydore in the mean Time went to confult the Ora¬ 
cle of Apollo about his Deftiny, and learned that his 
Father was dead, and his Country burnt; but he was 
agreeably lurprized to find the quite contrary at his 
Return to nr ace. Hione, having explained to him 
this Riddle, he plucked out PclymneHofs Eyes. Ho¬ 
mer^ more to be relied on, as to all the Adventures of 
this War, than Virgil, and the reft, inftead of this 
Story, relates (i) how Achilles flew that young Prince 
near the Wails of Troy. Pliny (2), fpeaking of the 
City JEnoa, makes Mention of the lame Polydore 7 s 
Tomb, for which Aufonius has made an Epitaph, 
quoted in the Margin below (h). 

In the Opinion of thofe who will have him to have 
been (lain by the King of TJrrace, Hecuba having a 
Mind to revenge the Death of her Son, went to the 
Palace of Polymneftor. , where under Pretence of having 
fomething to fey to him in Secret, fne was going to 
have plucked out his Eyes; but feme Greeks having 
run up to his Affiftance, drag’d her out of that Prince’s 

Palace, 

(c) - - - - Hhkc Polydcmm obtruncate 13 auro 

Vi potitur. Quid non mortalia fedora cogis 
Anri facra fanes! . «&n. L 3. 

(i) Iiiad I. 20. (2) L. 4. c. 11. 

[b) Cede procul tumulo, tnyrtum fugc nejcim bojpes i 
Tclomm feges eft [anguine adnlta mco. 

Csnjixus jacu!i* t C A ah ip fa Cctde Jefh lilts y 
Condor in hoc tumulo bis Polydoi 'us cgo y 
Sdt pius JEmcs. 3 tiL y Pcx impie! quod me 
Ahracia p&m freiidt, Troja^ue cur a (rft. 
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Palace, ftoned her, and propagated a Report thatfhe 
had been transformed into a Bitch, to denote the Rage 
and Defpair to which her Misfortunes had reduce^ her; 
or, as Servius remarks, becaufe fhe had continually 
loaded with Imprecations the Army of the Greeks, that 
Ihe might thereby procure Death, which Ihe preferred 
to Slavery (a). ■< 

Diblys of Crete informs us (1), that Hecuba became 
a Slave to UlyJJes, and that this Prince, obliged to fet 
out incognito , becaufe he was accufed of Ajax *s Death, 
left that unfortunate Princefs in the Hands of her Ene¬ 
mies, who ftoned her in the Manner already faid. But 
’tis very probable, that he himfelf was.the Author of her 
Death, fince it is faid, that upon his Arrival in Sicily, 
he was fo tormented with terrible Dreams, that in Or¬ 
der to appeafe the Gods, he built a Temple to Hecate , 
who prefides over Dreams, and a Chapel to Hecuba. 

Mela and Strabo (2) tell us, that in Thrace was to 
be feen the Place of her Burial, which was called the 
Dog’s Tomb. Hyginus again, fo many Traditions there 
were concerning thefe ancient Adventures, is of Opini¬ 
on, that Ihe was thrown into the Sea, and that the 
Place got the Name of Cynetrn. I find, however, an¬ 
other Foundation to this Fable. Hecuba, in Euripides , 
complains of her being chained like a Dog to the Gates 
of Agamemnon, whofe Slave fhe was: As to which, 
we are to obferve, that anciently the Porters were, 
for the moft part, chained. Perhaps this unfortunate 
Princefs was made Porter to. the King of My cents. 
The Greeks gave bad enough Ufage to thofe illuftri- 
ous Captives, to give a Handle to this Conjecture, 
tho* the moft common Tradition is, that Ihe died 
in Thrace. 

Hecuba, Homer tells us, was the Daughter of Dymas, 
or, according to Virgil, who has followed Euripides, of 
Cijfeis King of Thrace, and Sifter to Theano, the Prieft- 
efs of Apollo at Troy, during this War. 

R 3 Such 

[a) To this Purpofe Plautus fpeaks in his Menecbmei.. 

Omnia inala ingereb'at , quemquam affederal: 

Itaque adeo jure ccepta eft appellari -can#* 

10 L- 5. (2} L. ij. 


* 
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Such was the deplorable Fate of this illuftrious Fa¬ 
mily (a): its Allies had no better End ; Memnon, Rhe~ 
fus , Chorehis, Agapenor , Elpenor King of Eubea, and 
the reft, loft all of them their Lives there. 

The Heroes of the Grecian Army were not more 
fortunate: Achilles was (lain by Paris ; Patroclus by 
Heblor: That Prince, the Favourite of Achilles accord¬ 
ing to Euftathius , was from Opus, a City of the Locri - 
en Opwitians . the Son of Telamon, killed him- 

felf in Defpair, becaufe Ulyjfes got the better of him in 
theDifpute for Achilles's Arms: Ajax , the Son of 
Oileus , was fhipwreck’d, and buried in the Waves, as 
if the Gods had thought fit to avenge the Injury he 
offered to Cajfandra in the Temple of Minerva, Ulyf? 
fes fuffered infinite Dangers by Sea: Agamemnon was 

(lain by his Wife, upon his Arrival at Mycenae. Mnef~ 
thus, King of died by the Way: Almoftall 

thefe Captains died either by War or Shipwreck; and 
of all the Kings that were in League to avenge the 
AtricLc, there was hardly one who returned in Peace 
to his Family and Children, fince moft of thefe who 
efcaped Shipwreck, were obliged to go and plant Co¬ 
lonies in remote Countries, fencer, exiled by his Fa¬ 
ther Telamon, for not having revenged the Death of 
his elder Brother, went to Cyprus, and built a new Sa¬ 
faris in Honour of Jupiter, where his Defcendants 
reigned down to Evagcras, that is, till the Hundredth 
Olympiad, as we learn from the Panegyric upon this 
hft Prince, made by Ifocrates. Agapenor, the Leader 
of the A'cadians, retired into the lame Jfland, and 
there built Paphos, and a Temple to Venus, at Tome 
Diftance from that which had been formerly erefted to 
her by Cinyras, as we read in Paufanias . Nejtor, with 
the Pylians, went into Italy, and built the City Meta- 
pontus (b). Phalantus, with 4 Colony of Laconians , 

=■' • • - * buile 

t 


{a) Hicfnii fatirum P^zarji, hi-; exilai Him 

Sorte tulit . JEn. 1 . 2 . 

(3) Paufatias , in Mejjen, fuppofes th a; Ktflor, after the frojan. 
War, return'd! to Pjlos, and died there; and this Author fays no; 
thing of his Voyage to link. He even adds, that he had preferr’d 
tyks for the Seat of the Empire to the other Cities in his PoffeffiQUjj 
$ad his CTceiidents followed his Exaadie. ’•* ' '* ’ 

^ « * » % *• % * I*- 
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built in the fame Country that of Tarentwn : Pbiloftetes 
that of Petilia. Diomedes having found his Wife faith- 
lefs, went to Apulia , where he founded that of Argyripa \ 
and Idomeneus , driver* from Crete for having barba- 
roufly facrificed his Son to an imprudent Vow, was 
forced to fly into the Country of the Valentines. 

Thus peri (bed mofl: of the Grecian and Trojan He¬ 
roes j but as I have but tranfiently touched upon moft 
of the Adventures that befel them, the Reader no doubt 
will expert that I fliould enlarge further upon fo in- 
terefting Subje&s: This is what I fhall do, after I have 
fettled the iEra of the Event now related, and given a 
jhort Hiftory of the Trojans and their City. 

CHAP. VII. 



ARTICLE I. 

0 

Tlse AEra of the taking of Troy. 

T HE Year in which Troy was taken, makes an 
effential Aira for the Knowledge of the Events 
of the fabulous Age: This being once effe&ually fettled, 
we date the Facts prior to it, by tracing upwards •, and 
thofe that were pofterior, by reckoning downwards, as 
far as the Chriftian JEn. But in every one of thefe 
Events, as in all others of thofe remote Ages, Authors 
ancient and modern differ fo widely from one ano¬ 
ther, that ’tis impoffible to reconcile them. Thofe 
who are for abridging the Chronology of the Antiqui¬ 
ties of Greece, fuch as’ Conringius , and Sir Ifaac Newton , 
date the taking of Troy only at the Diftance of about 
900 or 907 Years from the vulgar Era: Thofe who 
pxtend thefe fame Antiquities too far, as F. Stephen 
* 5 'otifiet) contend that this City was taken 1388 Years 
before the fame iEra. Between thefe two Extremes, 
there are forty or fifty different Opinions, which re¬ 
move this Event, fome to a greater, fome to a fmaller 

»nce, ' 

Jl 4 - It 
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It will not furely be expected that I fhould in fill 
upon an Examination into all thefe particular Opinions 
the Reafons that induced Chronologifts to prefer 
one Date to another* are founded upon Particulars 
which would carry me too far from my Subject; and 
thofe who have the Curiofity to examine them, I refer 
to Petarfms, Sccliger , bon Pezror 7, and particularly to 
the tenth Chapter of the third Book of The critical 
Reflexions upon the Hiftories of ancient Nations , by M. 
Fourmoni the elder, where they will find full Satif- 
faction. For my part, I adhere to . the Opinion of 
Eratcflbcv.es, quoted by Enfebius , and to that of Apol - 
lodcrus the Chronographer, cited by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria^ who place the taking of this City, the one in 
the Year 1183, the other in the Year 1181, before 
the Cbriflian iEra; that is, about 450 Years before the 
Foundation of Rome, 400 or 407 before the firfl: Olym¬ 
piad, as is fully proved by Jofeph Scaliger (1), in the 
Jaft Year of the Reign of Mnefiheus King of Athens , 
and of that of Agamemnon ; and under the Judgefhip 
of Eliud. After all, die Opinion which I follow is at 
this Day moft generally received and if Julius Afri - 
canus has taken the Mean between the two Authors a- 
bove-mentioned, by placing thisiEra in the Year 1182, 
and if Petavius has fee it a Year farther back than 
Apollo dor us, by making it fall in the Year 1184, the 

Difference is but inconfiderable, and affefts not my 
Subject in the ieaft. For in whatever Year I place 
this Aira, as it is the Boundary of my Refearches, ’us 
enough that I havefetded the other iEras that preceded 
it, that the Reader may fee with a Glance of his Eye 
the Diftance there is between the Events which com- 
pofc the Hiftory of the fabulous Times, which is all I 
aim at in this Volume. 

ARTICLE II. 

The Hiflory of Troy. 

TheOrigine of the Trojans and of their City is* like 
that of all other Nations, wrapped up in Darknefs and 

Fictions, 

(1} De Emecd. Temp. L 5. 
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Fi&ions, and we find different Sentiments among the 
Authors who have given Account of it. Some make 
them come from Crete, others from Italy, or from Sa- 
mothrace, or Athens , or Arcadia, and each of thefe 
Opinions is fupported by Partifans of great Name. 
The Hiftorian Jofephus alledges, that fhey fprung 
from Thogarmah, the Son of Gamer ; but as the Pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel makes the northern Nations defcended 
from this Thogarmah, which hardly agrees to the Phiy- 
gians, I fubmir to Strabo's Opinion, who makes them 
to have come from Thrace : An Opinion the more 
probable, that befides their nearnefs to one another, 
thefe two People had anciently a great Conformity in 
Manners, and almoft one and the fame Religion. 

Be that as it will, tracing their Hiftory from about 
the Time of Dardanus, provided we reckon him, as 
Diodorus and Apollodorus do, a Native of Thrace or Sa- 
mothrace, and not of Italy, as Virgil makes him, with 
a View to flatter the Romans, this Hiftory, I fay, begins 
to grow lefs o'ofcure. 

Dardanus having quitted Samothrace (a), after the 
Death of his Brother Jafion , who was Thunderftruck 
for having offended Ceres, went to the Coafts of Afia 
Minor, into the Lejfer Phrygia, where he married Batea 
the Daughter of Teucer, who himfelf having quitted 
Crete , came and fettled in the fame Country, where 
Scamander the moft ancient King of that Province we 
know of, had given him his Daughter in Marriage. 
Dardanus, after the Death of his Father-in-Law, afcend- 

ed 

(a) According to Dionyfius of Ualicarnajfus , 1. 1 . Dardanus was a 
Native of Arcadia ; a Deluge that happened in his Time, having 
obliged him to depart from- thence, he tranfplanted himfelf into an 
Ifland of Thrace y which was firft named Dardanta , and afterwards 
got the N ame of Samothrace % as we read in Paufanias , which he 
alfo quitted, and removed into Phrygia. He had brought with him 
Cary has his Nephew, the Son of his Brother Jajion, whoinftituted 
there the Worfhip of the Mother, of the Gods, as has been fa id in 
the Hiftory of that Goddefs. Dardanus alfo tranfported into the 
fame Country the Samothracian Gods, and 'two Statues of Pallas , 
whereof the one was fo famous afterwards under the Name, of the 
Palladium . 
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ed the Throne, reigned fixty-two Years, built the City * 
Dardania, aiid was reckoned the Founder of the King¬ 
dom of Troy. Erichthonius , who fucceeded him im¬ 
mediately, reigned forty-fix, and Tros his Son near as 
many Yean; it was the latter gave his Name to Troy 
which was formerly called Dardania . Tros had three 
Sons 5 Gaiiyjnedes , carried off by Tantalus \ Bus the Foun¬ 
der of the Royal Line; and Affaracus the Founder of 
that of Ancbifes Eneas's Father, Bus built the Citadel 
of Bium, reigned forty Years, and left a Son Laome- 
don , the Father of Priam , under whom Troy was taken. 
lAomedony who reigned twenty-nine Years, incompaffed 
the City with Walls fo ftrong, that the Work was af 
cribed to Apollo the God of tine Arts •, or rather, if 
we may believe Homer , to Neptune , who raifed them 
while Apollo kept Laomedon's Flocks, in hope of a Hire 
promifed him by that Prince, by whom he was de? 
fiauded; which makes Horace fay : 

Mercede patta defiituit Deos (i). 


To this Purpofe Homer introduces Neptune fpeaking; 

Troy ? j Walls I rais'd (for fuch were Jovc’j Com¬ 
mands) 

And yon' proud Bulwarks grew beneath my Hands: 

Thy Tajk it was to feed the bellowing Droves 
Along fair Ida ’j Vales, and pendent Groves. 

But when the circling Seafons in their Train , 

Brought back the grateful Day that crown'd our Pain^ 
Jl r ttb Menace ftcrn the fraudful Ki?ig defy'd 
Our latent Godhead , and the Prize deny'd t 

Pope\? Iliad, 2i. 520. 

The ftrong Moles that were found neceffary to be 
raifed againft the Waves of the Sea, paffed for the 
Work of the lame God ; and the Winds and Inunda- 
dons having afterwards dernolilhed a Part of the fa 
Works, it was given out, after the Manner of thofe 
Times, that Neptune had thus taken Vengeance upon 

the perfidious Laomsdon (2). The fame was the Fate 

of 


(5} Ode 3. Book HI. after Pindar* (2) See the Hiliory pf Veptwt* 
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of the Walls of Troy that perilhed by Age, and were 
rebuilt by Hercules , when he took that City, as has 
been faid in his Hiftory. 

To enable the Reader to underftand the two Royal 
Lines from Darddms to Priam, I have fee down the 

genealogical Tree 


DARDJNUS. 

Erichtbonius. 

Tros. 



Eaomedon , Tithon, Capys, ' 

Priam , Anchifes , 


^_ _ _ --- - 

Heft or, Paris, . Eneas. 


As to what remains, we have Followed the moft ge¬ 
neral Opinion, and perhaps the moft probable one,, 
concerning the manner in which this famous City was 
fack’d; for *cis almoft beyond doubt, whatever be the 
Accounts of the Romans , who would needs at any rate 
derive their Original from Eneas and Venus , that it was 
not deftroyed; but that Eneas and Antenor fecured it 
from Fire and Pillage, if they did not even give 
jt up themfelves to the Greeks ; and that the former, 

or at lead his Defendants ( a ), reigned-there very long, 
as Neptune plainly foretels in the Iliad f or, to fpeak 
more accurately, as Homer , an Ionian by Extra&ion, 
and cqnfeqqently in the Neighbourhood of the Trojans , 
makes Neptune foretel, becaufe probably, even in the 
Time qf that Poet, tl;e Pofterity of Eneas were Hill 
reigning qver that City, whom he could not but pleafe 
by making the God of the Sea foretel what they ac¬ 
tually faw ‘with their Eyes. In fadt, it would feem, 
as is very ingenioufly remarked by a learned Author (i), 

' ; ' that 

B 4 


(a) Eufdius, upon the Authority of Difys of Crete, fays the Sons 
©£ Aitenor reigned at Troy after the Death of Priam, till HeStor's 
Children expelled them thence, and reigned in their lteai 

(1) Father Hardenin'* Apology for Horner. ' ‘ 
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that Hemet*s Defign was only to mark the total Ex? 

tinffion of Bus*s line, from whom was defcended 
the perfidious Laomedon y who by his Impieties had 
rendered himfelf unworthy of the Crown, for *us his 
Impieties are fet forth by the Fable of Neptune and 
Apollo whom he cheated, and at the fame time to pu- 
nifh Priam's bafe Indulgence to his Children, and par¬ 
ticularly to the adulterous Paris ; and to raife' to the 
feme Throne that of Ajjaracus , and of the pious JEneas y 
who in Homer and Virgil^ is always reprefented as a 
Man reverencing the Gods, who appear to take parti¬ 
cular Care of him, and fave him feveral times from im¬ 
minent Death, to preferve him for the Throne of the 
Trojans. ’Tis true, the learned Author now cited 
goes ffcill farther, in maintaining that Eneas is the true 
Heroe of the Uiad 9 wherein I cannot be of his Mind, 
tho* he fupports it very ingenioufly. 



BOOK VI. 

Containing the particular Hiftory of the 
Leaders of the Grecian and Trojan 
Armies. 

A FTER having divided the Spoils , of the 

Trojans , the Grecian Captains imbarked each 
with his Troops, and underwent various Ad¬ 
ventures, which making a confiderable Part of the 
Hiftory of that Time, claim a Place here. I begin 
with that of the General of the Army. 


CHAP* 


Chap. I; 


t 

explained ^History, 
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7 k Htflory of Agamemnon, and his Family. 


P E LOPS being forced, as has been faid, to quit 
Lydia, after Tros had made himfelf Matter of his 
Dominions, in Revenge of the Death of Ganymede ( a ), 
had repaired to the Court of Oenomaus King of Pifa 
(b), who gave him a kindly Reception (c). This 
Prince had a Daughter, who was an accomplilhed 
Beauty, her Name Hippodami'a ; but whether he was in 
L<$ve with her himfelf, as Paufanias and llyginus will 
liave it; or affrighted by an Oracle, which had fore¬ 
told him that he would be flain by his Son-in-law, as 
it is in Diodorus (1), Thucidides (2), and Strabo (3 j, he ' 
would not give her in Marriage; and, in order to re¬ 
move a Multitude of Lovers, who ply’d her continu¬ 
ally with their Addreffes, he had propofed to them 
a very hard Condition, promiiing the young Princefs 
to the Man who fhould outftrip hitn in the Race, 
adding that he would put all to Death whom he got 
the better of. The Lover was to fet out firft in the 
Race, and Oenomaus , with Sword in Hand, was to 
purfue him; and to run it through his Body, if he 
could overtake him (d). He had already put Thirteen 
to Death, according to Pindar (&■)■, and others had 
withdrawn, when Pelops bribed Myrtilus. Oenomaus'% 
Charioteer (e). .He, in hope of the Reward which 
Pelops had promifed him, cut the King’s Chariot in 
two, and then joined the two Parts together fo art- 

fully, 


(tf) Some Authors are of Opinion, that Pelops quitted his Coun¬ 
try only upon Account of Earthquakes. 

(b) Afopus , King of a Part of the Peloponnefus , had a Daughter 
named Karpina , who had by Mars , or by fome Warrior or Priefl: 
of that God, Oenomaus. 

(c) Tne Date of his Arrival in Greece has been marked before. 

(1) L.4. (2) L. i. (3) L. 8 . 

{</) Diod. loc. cit. Pindar- Luc. &c. The Race was from Pi/a to 
an Altar of Neptune , in the Iflhmus of Corinth . 

(4) Ode. Olym. 1 . i. 

(*) He is given out to have been the Son of Mercury, probably 
fcecaufe he was very cunning. 
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fully, that no Appearance of a Fradhire was to be feen % 
but while Oenomaus was in Purfuit of Pelops , who was 
funning before him, the Chariot falling afunder, that 
unfortunate Prince broke his Neck, and Pelops marri¬ 
ed Hippodamia.. Myrtilus was punifhed for his Bafe* 
hefs and Treachery, for Pelops himfelf threw him in¬ 
to the Sea, which from him was called Myrtilene ; 
The Waves having driven his Body afhore, the Phe- 
lieates gave Him Burial, and inflituted an Annual Feaft 
in his Honour, , becaufe he was reckoned the Son of 
Mercury . By the Way, we are to obferve, that the 
Quality of Charioteer was not dilhonourable in thofe 
Times*, and that frequently Kings themfelves, or fome 
Prince of their CoOrt, guided their Chariots, as we 
learn from Homer , in feveral Places of the Iliad. This 
Myrtilus was therefore a Man of figure, and if we 
may believe Paufanias (5J, he himfelf was .of the Num¬ 
ber of Hippodamia' s Lovers; and engaged in Pelops's 
Service, only in Hope he would allow him to .gratify 
his Paflion, which he had fworn to do in a Manner 
which is feldom agreeable toHiifband or Gallant;. But 
he had no fdoner got the Victory, than he cleared him¬ 
felf of his Oath, by throwing him into the Sea. Mer¬ 
cury we are told, was highly provoked atPebps's Per- 
fidioufnefs; and tho’ that Prince, to appeafe him, had 
built to him a ftately Temple, the God never gave 0- 
ver perfecuting his Pofterity, and was the Author of 
all thofe great Difafters which are fo much celebrated 
by the Poets. It was for the fame Reafon, if we may 
believe Euripides , that Mercury fent the famous Ram, 
whofe Golden Fleece brought lb many Calamities upon 
that Family: But .this Fable we fhali explain upon an¬ 
other Occafion: In the mean Time, let us return to 
Pelops . , 

That Prince having afeended the Throne* gained 
feveral Conquefts over his Neighbours, and gave hi$ 
Name to that fine Country, which was from that Timd 
called the Peloponnefus , as much as to fay, the Ifiand of 
Pelops . Further, it was fabled that the Horfes which 

dretf 
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drew Pelopsh Chariot, had. Wings, and that they had 
been given him by Neptune , whereby was fignified 
their Swiftnefs; or, if we may believe Pindar and Pa- 
lepbatus, the Meaning is, that Pslops made Ufe of a 
Ship with Sails to carry off Hippodamia. The Poets 
tell us, it was Neptune favoured Pelops in that Race ; 
and they add farther, that God had formerly carried 
away that Prince, becaufe, in faft, he had left his 
Country to imbark upon the Sea, and his Voyage had 
been very happy. 

Pindar has touched this Fable with a great Deal of 
Delicacy, in his fir ft Olympic. He firft rejefts the 
Fable of the Ivory Shoulder, which I fhall ipeak of in 
the Hiftory of Pantalus, and confiders it as a Fable 
childilh and frivolous. He fays that in reality Tan¬ 
talus having been invited to the Table of the Gods, was 
willing to regale them alfo in his Turn, but that no¬ 
thing fell out at that Entertainment which was not con¬ 
fident with ftrift Decency. He adds, that Neptune , 
charmed with the Beauty of the young Pelops, carried 
him up to Heaven, to pour out his Neftar, as Ganymede 
did to Jupiter ; that Search was made every where 
for that young Prince, without any Account of him 
being heard; and he would always have continued in 

the lame Office, had not the Crime of Tantalus his 
Father, who would needs diftribute to Men the Neftar 
which the Gods had referved to themfelves as a Sym¬ 
bol of their Immortality, brought about Pelops* s Dis¬ 
grace, and obliged the Affembly of the Gods to de¬ 
grade him again to the Earth, where falling in Love 
with Hippodamia, he went one Day to the Sea-Coaft, 
to invoke Neptune's Aid, that he might have Succels 
in that Enterprize, which was attended with equal Dan¬ 
ger and Difficulty. The God of the Sea heard his 
Prayer, and made him a Prefent of a Chariot, and 
Horfes of indefatigable Swiftnefs, with which he was 
victorious in the Race, and gained the Prize, which 
coft fo many unfortunate Lovers their Lives. Thus 
it is great Poets have the Art of embellifhing their 
Works with ancient Pieces of Hiftory, by cloathing 
them with ail the Ornaments of Poetry. Pelops 
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Pelops had feveral Children; among others, Are¬ 
ns' and Thyefies. They, by the Advice of their Mo¬ 
ther, having put to Death their Brother Chryftppus, 
whom Pelops had by his Miftrefs Aftioche, that Prince 
banifhed them from his Court, with the Queen. It is 
even alledged, that fhe died thro* Anguifh arid Re- 
morfe for having been accefifory to her Father’s Death, 
by holding Intelligence with Pelops and Myrtilns . Pe¬ 
ttys died fome Time after Hippodamia (a). 

Arens , who had retired to the Court of Euryftheus 
King of Argos, and had married his Daughter JErope , 
was declared King in Room of his Father-in-law, who 
was (lain in Atica by the Heraclida , not long before 
the Trojan War; and thus it was, the Pelopid<e afcend- 
ed the Throne of Mycenae: Thyejlcs\ who followed 
him, won the Heart of the Queen his Sifter-in-law, and 
had two Children by her, or three, according to fome. 
Arens having difcovered this Intrigue, banifhed him 
at firft from his Court; but not thinking himfelf fuf- 
ficiently revenged by that Removal, he recalled him 
under Pretext of Reconciliation, and having alTaffinat- 
ed the Children whom he had by the Queen, ferved 
them up to him at Table, in poifoned Difhes of Meat, 
as we are told by Paufanias. . *Tis further faid, that 
that the Sun hid his Head, that he might not fhine 
upon fo barbarous a Repaft; a lively and natural Fi¬ 
gure, to denote the Abhorrence of univerfal Nature at 
this Action. Tbyejies was avenged afterwards by his Son 
Agifibus, who flew hisUncle Arens, in the Manner I am 

going to relate. But, in order to the right undemand¬ 
ing of this whole Hiftory, we muft know that Thyefies 
having found his Daughter Pelopea in a Grove confe- 
crated to Minerva, ravifhed her, without knowing 
who fhe was, and he had by her Agyflhus, whom fhe 
expofed. Semins, upon the firflBook of the Eneid, and 
La. cl ant ins upon the fourth of the Thebaid, fay, he com¬ 
mitted that Inceft wittingly, becaufe an Oracle had fore¬ 
told him that he fhould be revenged by a Son whom 
he fhould have by her; and that he was a£ted by fuch 

a 

{a) See the End of Tcefcus* Hiftory. 

r 
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a ftrong Defire of Revenge* that he ftifled all the Dic¬ 
tates of Reafon againft fo criminal an Action. Some 
Time after the Death pf his Wife Mr ope, Atreus mar¬ 
ried the fame Pelopea, who was his Niece, and edu¬ 
cated, together with Menelaas and Agamemnon, , the 
young Egijihus, whom he had brought to his Court, 
as we learn - from Paufanias (i), and Hyginus (2). They 
having found, a 1 Delphi, their Uncle T byeftes, brought 
him to their Father, who clap’d him up in Prifon, 
and fent Egijihus to kill him; but Tbyejles having 
ipy’d in his Hands the Sword which Pelopea had 
fnatched from him when he was going out of the facred 
Grove, after the Violence he had offered to her, found 
him out to be his Son. His Daughter coming up, no 
fooner knew the-Inceft of her Father, thanlhe fell upon 
that fame Sword, and Egijihus carried it all bloody to 
Atreus, who thought he had got rid of his Brother •, 
and having gone to offer a Sacrifice of Thankfgiving, 
Egijihus flew him during the Ceremony, and delivered 
his Father out of Prifon. Thus fhyeftes alcended the 
Throne, and baniflied his two Nephews, Agamemnon 
and Menelaus , the Sons of Atreus his Brother. 

. Thefe two young Princes repaired to the Court of 
Polypbides King of Sky on, who fent them to Oeneus 
King of Oechaliay and that generous Prince married 
them to the rwo Daughters of Tyndarn, Clytemejlra 
and Helen . With the Afilftance of their Father-in- 
law they refolved to revenge the Death of Atreus, pur- 
fued fhyejtes vigoroufly; but he having fled for Refuge 

to an Altar of Juno , they fpared his Life, contenting 
themfelves with banifhing him to the Ifland of Cythera 
Thus Agamemnon afcended the Throne of Argos, which 
he transferred to Mycena, and his Brother Menelaus fuc- 
ceeded 23 w&m hisFa.ther-in-law,and wasICing of Sparta. 

*Tis proper to remark, before we go farther, that 
when I fay Agamemnon and Menelaus were the Sons of 
Atreus , I fpeak according to the common Opinion, 
tho* I am not ignorant that there are feveral Authors, 
among whom may be named Eiifebius and Scaliger, 

Vot. IV. S who 

(1) In Corinth. (;) Fab. 88. 
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who believe, and that with a good deal of Reafon, that 

they were not the Sons of that Prince, but of Pliftbenes 
his Brother; and as the Aftions of the latter had not 
deferved honourable mention in Hiftory, he having led 

a very oblcure 1 afe, hence the Ancients, and efpecially 

Hornet£0 do honour to theMemory of theChief of fo ma¬ 
ny Kings, and to that of his Brother, induftrioufly made 
them pafs for the Sons of Aireus who had brought them 
up, and gives them always the Name of the Atrida. 

I forgot to take notice that the Beginning of the 
Enmity between Atreus and Thyeftes , was owing to 
Thyeftes *s having ftole from his Brother a Ram with a 
Golden Fleece , on which he reckoned the good Luck of 
his Family depended; and that he committed this 
Theft by the Interpofition of JErope his Sifter-in-law, 
whom he had debauched j which incenfed Atreus to 
fuch a Degree, that he cut the Throats of the two 
Children whom his Brother had by JErope . 

As for Egifthus and Agamemnon, fays Paufanias (i), 
I bum not which of the two gave the frjl Provocation 
to the other •, if it was Egifthus, or if he only ailed in 
revenge of the Murther of Tantalus the Son of Thyeftes, 
who bad married Clytemneftra the Daughter of Tynda- 
rus. 5 Tis very true that Euripides , in his Iphigenia in 
Aulis, introduces Cly temneftra reproaching Agamemnon 
for having put to Death Tantalus the Son of Thyeftes 
her firft Hufband ■, but Euftathm upon the eleventh 
Book of the Odyjjey , treats the former Marriage as a 
Fable, from the Authority of Homer , who fpeaks of 
Agamemnon as having married a Woman (b young, that 
it is in no wife probable Ihe had a former Hufband. 

Almoft all the Ancients, efpecially the Poets, either 

believed, or would have it believed, that Atreus in re¬ 
venge had made his Brother eat up his own Children, 
and obliged the Sun to hide his Head * and this fhock- 
ing Piece of ancient Hiftory is reprefented upon a 
fine Groupe in the Faniefe Gallery. It was always 
thought that the Statue of this Groupe reprefented the 
Emperor Commodus •> but 5 ti$ actually an Atreus , {bind¬ 
ing 


(i) Loc* tit. 
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ing with a Poniard in one Hand, and in the other a. 
Child whom he is going to facrifice to his Refentment*. 
and this is Gronoviush Opinion of it, againft du Perrier , 
and fome others (a). 

’Tis proper however to obferve, that Strabo and 
Heroins confider this pretended Fact only as an Alle¬ 
gory, founded upon Atreus’ s having been the firft who 
foretold the Eclipfes of the Sun, who at that Time 
hides himfelf from our Eyes* as if he actually with¬ 
drew under the Horizon. 

Be that as it will, Agamemnon being obliged about 
that time to leave his Court to so and command the 
Grecian Army, was heartily reconciled to His Coufin 
EgiJlhuS) pardoned him for the Death of his Father* 
knd even left him the Care of his Wife Clytemiejlra , 
and of his three Children, Oreftts (£), Ipbigenia , and 
Eleftra, appointing however a certain Songfter his foie 
Confident to overlook their Cohduft. Egifibiis having 

captivated the Affections of Clytemneftra. , found a way 
to get rid of the too vigilant Guardian, and dellroy- 
d hifn at £ Hunting-Match. After this he kept no 

Meafures; and their Freedoms were fo’open, that Aga¬ 
memnon hlmfeif heard the afflicting News {hereof about 
the end of the Siege of Troy , and refolved to take Re¬ 
venge fo fcon as he was returned \ but his Wife pre¬ 
vented him, and killed him upon his Arrival, toge¬ 
ther with her Rival (c ) 9 as we read in Homer (i), Euri¬ 
pides, Diodorus Siculus (2), Lyc'opbron (3J, Virgil (4)* 
and all the other Ancients. 

To proceed, i cis well known in what manner this 
fad Tragedy was aCted* and how Clytenineflra 5 either in 
the midft of a Feaft which Ihe gave him upon his 
Arrival, or as he was coming out of the Bath, Jiaving 

defired her Hiifbaiid fo lay afide a Phrygian Habit, 

S 2 which 




(a) Confult Meziriac upon this Place. 

(b) Qrejles was the youngeft, and was then but a Child. 

(rj We are told that Jjaxsthc Son of Nauplius, to revenge the 
heath of his Uncle Palamedes, went and informed Clytemneftra, that 
her Husband was in love with CaJJkndra , whom he was bringing 

With him. 

(0 Odyff, 1 , z, (a) U 4. (3) In Caflarid. (4) En. 1 . 4. 
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which he wore ever fince the taking of Troy, for one 
which Ihe faid ftie had wrought for him during his Ab- 
fence; that Prince was going to put it on, but Kis 
Hands being intangled in the Sleeves, which Ihe had 
defignedly made clofe, theConfpirators role fromTable 
and put him to Death. 

The faithlefs Clytemneflra afterwards married Egijl- 
bus , and fet the Crown upon his Head, which he kept 
feven Years, as we learn from Velleius Paterculus after 
Homer (i). Young Oreftes had alfo been the Viftim of 
that cruel Intrigue, if his Sifter Eleftra had not fecretly 
conveyed him to the Court of his Uncle Strophius 
King of Pbocis , who had married Agamemnon's Sifter. 
There it was that Oreftes contracted that clofe Friend- 
fhip with his Coufin Pylades the Son of Strophius , which 
rendered them infeparable for ever. 

Paufanias fays (2), there were to be feen in his Time 
at Mycena , the Remains of the Tombs of Agamemnon , 
of Etirymedon his Charioteer, and of all tliofe whom 
that General had brought back from Troy, and whom 
Egfthus cut off at the Entertainment he gave them, 
near that of Teledamus and Pclops, and of the Twins 
whom Caffandra had by Agamemnon, and whom Egifthus 
had put to Death without pitying their tender Age, 
after having imbrued his Hands in the Blood of the 
Father and Mother. 

Oreftes fome Years after formed the Defign of re¬ 
venging the Death of his Father; and having for that 
Effect railed fome Troops, left Strophius* s Court with 
Pylades, entered fecretly into My cena, and concealed 
himfelf at the Houfe of his Sifter Eleffra {a), whom 
Egifthus had married to a Man of mean Extraction, 
that he might have nothing to fear from his Refent- 
ment. * She firft fpread a falfe Report thro’ Mycena of 
Oreftes 1 s Death, at which Egfthus and Clytemneflra 

were 

(1) OdyfT. 1 . 3. (2) In Corinth. 

{0) Homer , 1 . 9. names this Princefs LaodSce; as to which the 
Commentators remark, that the Surname of Eleftra was given her 
only to denote that it was very Lite be fore Hie was married; ’tis 
even probable, that it was not given her till long after by the tragic 
Z'oei*, and that Homer never knew it. 
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were fo overjoyed, that they went direftly to the Temple 
of Apollo , to give Thanks to the Gods for this agree¬ 
able News. Oreftes entering thither with his Soldiers, 
and having ordered the Guards to be fejzed,- flew his 
Mother and her unhappy Lover with his own Hand, 
thus revenging theDeath of his Father and Grandfather. 
They were interred without the City $ not having been 
deemed worthy to be buried, as Paufanias remarks, in 
the fame Place with Agamemnon, and thofe who had 
been flain with him. 

Then it was, we are told, that Oreftes began to be 
toft by the Furies, that is, the Stings of his Confidence 
gave him no refpite. He went firft to Athens , where 
the Areopagus expiated him from his Crime: A re¬ 
markable Event, whereof we have the Date upon the 
Parian Marbles, which fills on the Year 1093 or 94 
before Jefus Chrift , 7 or 8 Years after the taking qf 
froy. We are told that the Voices of the Judges being 
equal on either Side, Minerva in Perfon had given here 
in favour of that unfortunate Prince; this is what we 
learn from Hefychius and Efchiles: But the Truth is, 
that a Perfon was as effe&ually acquitted by an Equality 
of Votes (a), as if Minerva had given hers to caft the 
Balance. We are further told, that Oreftes in Grati¬ 
tude, raifed an Altar to that Goddefs, under the Name 
of Warlike Minerva (b). <. 

Oreftes thought it not enough to be acquitted by the 
Judgment of the Areopagus , he went alfo to the Ire- 
zenians to fubmit to the Ceremony of Expiation ; and 
Paufanias informs us (1), that he was obliged to lodge 
in a Place by himfelf, no body daring to receive him 
into his Houfe, and all looked upon him as under a 
kind of Excommunication. At length he moved the 


S3 


Companion 


(a) Pari judicum fententia reus abfohntur* 

Hefych. 

Vincit Oreftes t Jiquidem fuffragia judicata Junt 

(£) Paufanias , in Attic, calls it ttfsiaf ’A $nv£{ B apis 5 
alfo carried an Allufion to the Areopagus % whofe Name came 
Ares , or Mars. 

(1) In Corinth, c. 31. 
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Compafiion of the Trezenians, who expiated him; and 
the Author now named remarks, that a Laurel fprung 
from the Place where that famous Expiation was peri- 
formed, becaufe fome of the Water of the Fountain 
Hippocrene had been fpilt there. This Laurel was evep 
to be feen in his Time, near the Place where that Prince 
was lodged. The Trezenians, as we learn from the 
fame Author, fhewed alfb in his Time the Place near 
Apollo's Temple, where Oreftes was obliged to dwell 
by himfelf, till his Crime was entirely expiated ; and 
even at prefent, continues that Author, the Befcendants 
cf tbofe who were delegated to that Purification, eat al¬ 
ways in that Place on a certain Bay of the Tear. The 
fame People fhewed alfo the Stone on which the nine 
Judges had fat who expiated him, and which they 
called The /acred Stone. 

The fame Author, in another Place (1), tells us that 

Orejles, ftill purfued by the Furies, had flopped near 
Cytheum in Laconia , where he took his Seat upon a 
rough Stone, which was ftill to be feen in his Time 3 
and that as that Prince had found there fome Relief 
from his Diforder, he had called that Stone by the 
Name of Jupiter Qappautas ., that is, Jupiter the Com¬ 
forter. 

After thefe Expiations, Orejles was re-eftabliflied in 
his Kingdom by Bemophoon King of Athens, who had 
lately fucceeded Mnejlheus, under whofe Reign the 
Arundel Marbles (a) fix the Date of the Expiation by 
the Areopagus mentioned above ; which, according to 
Velleius Paterculus, happened feven Years after the ta¬ 
king of Troy ; wherein this Author agrees with Homer, 
who fays (2 ) Egijibtis reigned feven Years at Mycy «4 
jfter the Death of Agamemnon. 

^either the Judgment of the Areopagus, nor that 
of the Trezenians were able to aim Orejles ’s troubled 
1 ■ ’ Mind 3 


(i) Inlacpn.c. 22. 

(a) The 26 ./Era. ScUen in his Commentary upon that >Era, is 
of opinion, th^t this Sentence was pafled in the thirtieth Year bdpre 
tKe Detfruftion of Troy, notwithftanding tlie Authorities I haye 1}$!$ 
Quoted : Cotdhlt thisTJace of th$ Arundd Majbks, 
it) Odyff.l.3. .* - * * '" v '' 
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Mind; and the Furies incefiantly tormenting him, he 
went to confult the Oracle of Apollo, from whom he 
learned, that in order to get rid of them he was to go 
to Tauris (a), and carry off the Statue of Diana , and 
fet Iphigenia at Liberty from Thoas’s Tyranny. 
Accordingly he went thither with Pylades ; but having 
been token and clapped in Chains, he was upon the 
Point of being facrificed to the Goddefs, according to 
the Cuftom of the Country, as we read in Diodorus (i ), 
It was on this Occafion appeared that generous Struggle 
of Friendfhip, whereof Cicero fpeaks, one of thofe two 
Friends offering his Life for the other. In the mean 
Time Orejles having made himfelf known to the 
Prieftefs his Sifter, fhe artfully fufpended the Sacrifice, 
giving the King to underftand that thefe Strangers 
being guilty of Murder, they could not be offered in 
Sacrifice to the holy Gods till they had received Ex¬ 
piation ; that the Ceremony muft be performed by 
Sea; and that the Statue of Diana having alfo been 
profaned by their unhallowed Hands, required Purifi¬ 
cation. Iphigenia having gone on board her Brother’s 
Ship, went off with him, and carried along with her 
the Statue of the Goddefs. Some Authors will have 


it, that Orejles before he fet out had put fhoas to 
Death. But whatever be in that, this Event makes 
one of the fineft Tragedies in Euripides. There were 
fo many different Traditions concerning this Expedi¬ 
tion of Orejles, and particularly concerning his Return 
(l), that one knows not which of them to fix upon. 
One thing agreed to by all the Ancients is, that after 
Orejles had executed his Enterprize, the Furies gave 
over tormenting him •, that is, he reckoned his Crime 
fufficiently expiated, or Time had abated his Remorfe. 
But fince I have begun to fpeak of this Statue of Diana , 
I lhall here fet down all that the Ancients fay 

of it. 

• * 

S 4 Several 


{a) This is the 7 aurica Cherfomfm beyond the Euxine Sea. 

(t) Lr. 4. 

(£) See what has beep laid ip the fnft Volume, in relation to tlje 
Gods of Cappadocia, 
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Several laid claim to this Statue of DiaHa^ and r tis 
not eafy to determine in what Place Oreftes left it 5 ’(.is 
probable that feveral fimilar ones were fortified, which 
were con iterated and left in feveral Places. The Athe¬ 
nians gave out that he had depofited it at Brmton, upon 
the Confines of Attica \ but Pavfanias thinks there is 
more Probability in what the Lacedemonians alledge* 
that it was brought to Sparta by that Heroe, where 
he actually reigned, and where the Statue of Diana was 
worfhip’d under the Name of Orthya , becaufe Oreftes 
had brought it fo equally polled that it inclined neither 
to the one Side nor the other, from the Word ’Opfkf, 
re 3 uS) right and Lygodefms , becaufe he had pack’d 
it up among feme Vine-Twigs. Even human Viftims 
were facrinced to it until the Time of Lycurgus y who 
aboliihed that Cuftom, and fubftituted in its (lead 
that of Flagellation, to denote that the Altar of Diana 
of Tauris u'as always ftained with human Blood. 

Oreftes , after his Return, married EleBrn to his dear 
Pylades 9 by whom, according to Helknictis , quoted by 
Peufanias (if fhe had two Children, namely Strophius 
and Medon . He bethought him next of getting back 
Uermione , the Daughter of his Uncle Menelaus and 
Helen, who had been promifed him a long Time ago, 
and whom Pyrrhus the Son of Achilles had carried off 
from him : Thus having learned that his Rival was 
gone to Delphi to ^appeafe Apollo , againft whom he 
had uied fome indecent Expreffions in relation to the 
Death of his Father, as we are told by Euripides and 
fregus Pcmpeius (if he fet out thither direftly with 
PyhdeSy and having infinuated to the People that Pyrr 
rhus was only come there to rifle their Temple, made 
them fall upon him and murder him in a barbarous 
Manner. Paufanias adds (3): cc When Pylades fe- 
“ conded Oreftes in his Defign to kill Pyrrhus , I pre- 
st fume he did it not only out of Friendfhip to Oreftes* 
“ but alfo in order to revenge his great Grandfather. 
u For underitanding this Paffage we muff know that 

u Pyiades 

f j) In Coriath. (2} Juftin, 1 .17. Euripides. (3} In Corinth* 
c. 29. 
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« Pylades wasi the Son of Slropbius , the Grandfon of 
“ Creftus, . and great Grandfon of Pbocus the Son of 
“ Earns 5 and that Pyrrhus was the Son of Achilles and 
“ Grandfon of Telamon, who had flain Pbocus his Bro- 
“ ther, as I have faid elfewhere.” 

After the Death of Pyrrhus, Oreftes married Hermione, 
and lived from that Time in peaceful enough Enjoy¬ 
ment of his Kingdom; but having gone to Arcadia, 
he was bit by a Serpent, and died there at the Age of 
ninety Years, after a Reign of feventy (1), for he 
was but twenty when he left Slropbius' s Court, and he 
afcended the Throne after the Death of Egiftbu? (a), 
His Son Phi fame ms fucceeded him, and after him 
Penthilus whom, he had by Erigone , the Daughter of 
Egittus and Clytemnejlra , and confequently his Sifter by 
the Mother. He had united to the Kingdom of My- 
cerne that of Sparta, after the Death of Menelaus his 
Uncle and Father-in-law, the Lacedemonians having 
chofe rather to fettle the Crown' upon the Hufband' of 
Hermione the Daughter of that Prince and Helen, than 

* m \ %/ # A f # f # 

upon his natural Children. All thefe Fafts happened 
from the Year 1250 before Chrift, to the Year 1050 
(b), that is in the Space of 200 Years: Then the 
Kingdom of; Mycena came to a Period.; for the Hera- 

clidec , as has been faid, having entered the Pelopnnefus 
in the Time of Penthilus, obliged him to retire into 
Achaia. \ 

Let us not forget another Adventure which \ye have 
in Hyginus (2). Eleftra having received the falfejjews 
of the Death of Oreftes and Pylades , who were .given 
out to be facrificed to Diana by Thoas, and this Report 
having fpread, Aletes the Son of Mgifthus feeing ijone 
remaining of the Blood of the Atridaj took Poffeflion 
of the Crown of Mycenae. In-the mean Ti iy^.Ekftra^ 
in order to be. better informed- in a.Piece of News 

*;./ wherein 

(1) Petav. Rat. tem.l. 1. ; ' ' 

[a) When Agamemnon went to;the trojan War, Oreftes was but 
three Years old, thirteen when his Father was killed, and twenty 
when he avenged his Death, 

{!>) See Petav. Tec. cic. 

(2) Fable 122, 


4 
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wherein fhe was fo highly interefted, arrived there the ’ 
feme Day that Orefles and Iphigema did, and then the 
firft News flie heard was, that her Brother had been 


fecrificed by Ipbigenic ?s own Hands. Tranfportea with 
Rasp and defperate Grief, lhefnatched a flaming Brand 
from theAItar,and with it was going to have bored out 
her Sifter’s Eyes, when by good Luck Oreties ap¬ 
peared ; and they coming to the Knowledge of one 
another, returned all three to Mycerue , where they were 
no fooner arrived, than Ortfies flew his Coufin Alette \ 
and he would have ferved his Sifter Erigone the Daugh¬ 
ter of Egiffbus and Clytemneftra } with the fame Mea- 
fiire, had not Diana interpofed by conveying her to 
Attica , where flie became Prieftefs: Which doubtlefs 
means that the Companion he had for the Age and 
innocence of that Princefs, determined Orettes to fpare 
her Life, contenting himfelf with confecrating her to 
the Service of Diana. 

It will not be thought foreign to the Purpofe to lay 
together in a few Words, all the Crimes of this Far 
mily, in order to juftify Horace's Exprefiion, who calls 
it, The cruel Family of Pekps , Sava Pelopis domus. Tanr 
talus^ who was the Founder of it,facrificed his own Son 
Pelops to his Superftition: He again put to Death his 
Father-in-law Oenomaus ., whole'Wife Hippodamia killed 
herielf thro* Defpair. Atreus and Thyeties , the Sons of 
Pelops y flew their Brother Cbiyfippus at the Inftigation 
of their Mother, who took this Revenge upon her 
Rival. Tbyeties debauched his Sifter-in-law, and Atreus 
aflaflinated the Children that fprung from that incef- 
tuous Embrace, ferved them up at Table to his Bro¬ 
ther-in-law, made him drink their Blood, and at laft 


facrificcd bis Wife to his Fury. The fame Tbyeftes 
ravifhed his Daughter, who killed herfelf with Grief. 
Egkibus the Son of Tbyeftes , to avenge his Father, put 
his Uncle Atreus to Death; Tbyeties uiurped the Crown 
of Argos^ and baniftied his two Nephews. Agamemnon 
fscrificed, or at leaft cjeliyered Up as a Vidtim his 
Daughter hbteenid , from Ambition to 1 have the Com- 

D i o 7 ^ - 

mar.d of an Army. Egislkw, violating the Laws of 

Hofpitaiiry, 
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Hofpitality, debauched from her Hulband the Affeftir 
ons of his Sifter-in-law ClytemneSlra ; and they two tor 
gether aflaffinated Agamemnon and Chandra, The fame 
Agamemnon had put to Death his Coufm 'Tantalus;. 
QreSfes flew his Mother and his Coufin EgiSlbus\ and 
brought about Pyrrhus's Afiaflination. What Diffo- 
lutenefs, what Ferocity of Manners! or rather what 
obftinate Perverfenefs of Tafte in every Age, to bring 
upon the Stage thefe hideous and deteftable Subje&s t 
jnftead of choofing out from Antiquity the Examples 
pf Virtue, that might eafily be found there! 

It remains to explain, before we plofe this Article, 
the Fable of that Ram with the Golden Fleece which the 

.Gods are laid to have given to Pelops, and which was 
a kind of facred Pledge that infured the Crown of Ar* 
got to his Family. Tbyefles , as we learn from Seneca 
(i), Hole it from his Brother Atreus, with the Aflif- 
tance of Mr ope his Sifter-in-law, whom he had debauch¬ 
ed^}. It was probably nothing elfe but a Scepter co¬ 
vered with a gilded Fleece, which from a Tradition 
not well examined, came to be taken for the Fleece 

of one of Pelops’s Rams. The Kings of Tantaluses Race, 
always bore this Scepter, which they looked upon aj 
aTalifman. It was even believed that Jupiter had 
given it to his Son Mercury, who made a Prefent of it 
to Pelops, from whom it pafied to Atreus. TbyeSles , 
by dealing it from his Brother, thought to fecure the 
Crown to himfelf: Agamemnon again bore it at the Siege 
of Troy, as we learn fvom Homer in more Places than 
one (b). The People of Cheronea, if we may believe 
'• • ' ' • - Paufanias, 



(i) In Thyefte. 

(a) See CieeroJ. 3, de N?t. Deor. who cites this Verfe from an 

ancient Poet, whom F. Dslrlo will have to he At Fuji * 

< ! ’ , • ^ , »* 

Addo hue quod mih't portento Caleftum Pater 
Prodigium mifit regni jlahilimn mei; 

Agnum inter fee udes aurea clarum coma , 

Quondam Fhycficm clepere aufum ejfe e regia , 

Qua in re adjutriceyi conjugem cepit Jibi. 

{b') See Seneca in Tbyeftcs , where he introduces Atreus complaining 

that his Brother had Hole this Scepter from him, See Juftix. 
} t . Sc Homer. " " ’ - '. . • • ‘ 1 ' 
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Pan few as (i), had fuch Veneration for this Scepter 
afterwards, that they adored it like a Divinity. 

Paufanias. tells us farther (2), that this Ram was re- 
prefented in Mar hie upon Tbyeftes’s Tomb, in that 
Place of the Highway between Mycetue and Argos which 
was called the Ram. 

Such is the Hiftory of this celebrated Family, always 
more noted for the Incefts and other Crimes than for 
the virtuous Deeds of the Heroes of it. I have unra¬ 
velled it as far as I was able from the Fables that 
were blended with it. Thus when we read Euripides± 
Sopbocksy Seneca , as alfo our Moderns, Corneille , Racine 
and the reft, we will know how to underhand them, 
and conlider only as Embellifhments, whatever is not 

conlonant to thefe Explanations I have now given. 

■ 

CHAP. II. 

Pbe Hiftory of Eacus, Peleus, Achilles and 

Thetis. 

E ACUSy the Founder of this Race, was the Son 

Jupiter and Egim the Daughter of Afopus, 
King of BeoHay who was confounded with a River, 
and therefore faid to be die Son of the Ocean. That 
Prince,' to avenge the Infult which Jupiter , that is a 
King of Arcadia (3) who bore this Name, had done to 
his Daughter, railed againft him a powerful Army, and 
gave him Batde, wherein he was routed, as we learn 
from Tbcodontins (4 ); and becaufe in ancient Times it 
was ufual to intermix Fable with Hiftory, thofe who 
wrote this faid, the River Afopus had with his Streams 
made War upon Jupiter , and that he, by transform¬ 
ing himfelf into Fire, had Thunder-ftruck him (a); 
a phyfical Circumftance founded upon the Situation of 
that River, which flows in a Country that abounds 

with 

* 

(i) InBeot. {2) In Corinth. (3) Paufan. in Arcad. 

(4) In Boccace, 1 . r. c. 55. 

(a) . Narr.qu:ferunt. raptam patriis JEginan ab undis 

Amphxn latuljfe Jo-vis: furit amnis, St aftris 
Infen /vs bellare par at, &C, Stat. Theb. 1 . 7 * 
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A 

with Sulphur (b). To this Fable another was added, 
importing that Jupiter , to fave his Miftrefs from the 
Vengeance of her Father, who made ftrift Search for 
lier, transformed her into an Ifland: which fignifies that 
he concealed her in an Illand of the Saronick Gulf, now 
Lepanta , which was fome time called the Ifland of £- 
gin a. There was Eacus born, the moft. equitable 
Judge of his Time, which procured him a Place among 
the Judges of Hell, as has been laid. What raifed 
the Chara&er of that Prince, is, that Attica being dif- 
trefied with a great Drought, with which the Gods 
puniflied the perfidious Egeus, for having put to Death 
the young Androgeos, the Oracle was confulted, and 
Anfwer given, that the Calamity would ceafe fo foon 
as the King of Egina became Intercefior for Greece. 
This Prince offered Sacrifices to Jupiter , under the 
Name of Panhellenian ., in Confequence of which there 
fell great Showers of Rain. Paufanias (i)adds, that 
the Eginetes had built a Monument named Eacea, where 
were the Statues of all the Deputies of Greece , who 
came for that Purpofe into their Ifland. 

Again, to this Hiftory was added a third Fable, 
which *ti$ neceflary to explain before we go farther. 
The Peftilence laid wafte Eacus'$> Dominions, who fee¬ 
ing moft of his Subjefts cut off by it, prayed Jupiter 
to avert that Calamity. Ovid, who gi?es a pom¬ 
pous Defcription of the Defolations occasioned by that 
Plague (2 J, fays, Eacus faw, in a Dream, a great 
Swarm of Pifmires come from the Bottom of an old 
Oak, which, as they appeared, were transformed in¬ 
to 

(£) The A/opus ,, according to 'Paufanias in Corinth, flowed in 
the Country of the Phliafians , a fmall Spot of Ground near Sicym 
It was under the Reign of Aras, that Afopus, who palfed for the 
Son of Neptune and Ceclufa , difeovered the Source of that River, 
which from him was called the Afopus. Here then are two Afopus' 
the one a River, the other a Man who communicated his Name to 
the River. It was the fame with the River Inachus } Marfas, and 
a great many others. Thus when we read in the Mythologies and 
Hiflorians, that Egina and Thebe were the Daughters of Afopus , we 
are to underftand that their Father was King Afoput, who gave .his 
Name to the River j and fo others. 

(t) In Corinth, c. 39. (2) Met. L. 7. 
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to Men, and that on the next Morning, fo loon as that 
Prince awoke, he received Advice, that his Domini¬ 
ons Were better peopled than they had been before. 
This Fiftion is founded merely upon the Equivocation 
of the Name of the Myrmidons , a People of Thejjaly ,■ 
the Subjects of Eacus, which refembles that of the Pif- 
mire, called in Greek That People bear¬ 

ing a further Refemblance to that little Animal, in fo 
far as inftead of inhabiting Towns or Villages, they 
commonly kept in the open Fields, having no other 
Retreat, but the Dens and Cavities of Trees. Eactii 
drew them together, and fetded them in Abodes more 
fecure and commodious. This is the Truth of the 
Fable. Thus the Greeks took Advantage of the fmall- 
eft Similitude to utter agreeable Fictions. Farther,* 
the Original of that Circumftance, importing that 
Jttno, to be avenged of her Rival, .had infli&ed that 
Calamity upon the Subjects of him whom fhe brought 
into the World, is, that this Goddefs was often taken' 
for the Air, from whofe bad Qualities, Peftilence and 
other epidemical Diftempers arife. For, to repeat it 
once more, it was ufual to intermix Allegory even 
with the moft hiftorical Fables. 

Eacus had by his Wife Endeis, the Daughter of 
Chiron (a), two Sons, Peleus and 'Telamon ; and by 
Pfammatbe the Daughter of Nereus , Thetis’s Sifter, a 
Son named Pbocus. As the latter was playing with 
his two Brothers, Telamorfs Coit lighted upon his Head, 
and flew him (i). Eacus being informed of this Ac¬ 
cident, and hearing, at the fame Time, that thofe 
young Princes had formerly had fome Difienfion with 
their Brother, or had committed that Crime at the In- 
ftigation of the jealous Endeis their Mother, he banilh- 
ed them from the Hand Egina, condemning them to 
perpetual Exile. They went on board a Ship •, and 
when they were got to a little Diftance from the 
Shore, Telamon fent a Herald to his Father, to allure 

him, 

% 

(a) According to Paufanias , the Scholiaft on Pindar and Apdlo- 

dsrus. 

(i) Diod.l.4. 
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him, that tho’ he had killed Pbocus, it was accidentally,' 
and by no Means thro’ premediated Defign; but Eacui 
fent him a Return, that he was never to fet his Foot 
again in his Ifland, and that if he had a Mind to ju- 
ftify himfelf, he might plead his Caufe from his Ship, 
or from an Eminence on the Sea-fhore. Ttlamon en¬ 
tered the following Night into the Port called Secret^ 
and there having of Earth made a kind of Hillock, 
which was (till fubfifting in the Time of Paufanias , he 
fpoke in his own Defence; but having loft his Caufe, 
and Earn being but too well juftified in his Sufpicions, 
he fet fail for Salamis . This Manner of Self-defence, 
by taking that Precaution, was in Ufe in the heroic 
Times, and the fame Author from whom I have bor¬ 
rowed this Relation, informs us that the Athenians had 
fuch another Court: The Judges fat upon the Sea-(hore, 
while the Pannel, who appeared in his own Defence, 
was in a Ship, ready to go off if he was condemned. 

Peleus fought a Retreat at Pthia in Thejjaly with 
Eurytion the Son of After, who after having expiated 
him, gave him his Daughter Antigone in Marriage, and 
the third Part of his Kingdom. The Iffue of this Mar¬ 
riage was a Daughter named Polydora, who married 
Boras the Son of Perieres , to whom was born Mnef- 
theus , the fame who expelled fhefeus from Athens , and 
reigned in his Stead. Peleus , being invited to the 
Hunting of Calydon , went thither with his Father-in- 
law, whom he unluckily flew as he was darting his Ja¬ 
velin at the Boar. By this Murder, tho’ involuntary, 
being forced to abandon Pthia , he repaired to Iolehos 
to Acajius , who gave him Expiation. But a new Ad¬ 
venture happened which difturbed his Quiet at that 
Court. Afiidamia , the Wife of Acqjlus, falling in 
Love with him, but finding him infenfible, accufed 
him of an Attempt to debauch her. Acajius , that he 
might not violate the Laws of Hofpitality by putting 
him to Death himfelf, ordered his Officers to lead him 
to the Chace on Mount Pelion, and there bind him 
faft, hide his Sword, and then leave him thus expofed 
to the Mercy of the wild Beafts: As if this Manner of 

puffing 
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putting him to Death had been lefs againfl: the Laws 3 
of Hofpitalky, than if he had condemned him to die , 
himfelf. Peleus , thus abandoned, found a Way to 
break his Chains, and having gathered feme .of his. 
Friends, among others Jafon, Caftor , and Pollux , went, 
to Iolcbos , and having forced his Way into the Palace 
of Acajlus, flew AJlidamia (i). 

As he had laved himfelf againfl: all Probability from 
fo evident a Danger, it was, fabled that Jupiter his 
Grandfather had made Pluto loofe him, and give him 
the Sword with which he took Vengeance of that cruel 
Woman. In this Manner, to mention it by the Way, 
did that Prince, a Native of Egina, become Matter of 
Part of Tbejjaly. 

After the Death of his firft Wife, Peleus married 
‘Thetis, the Sifter of Lycomedes King of Scyros, by whom 
he had feveral Children, who all died under Age, but 
Achilles , whom we lhall fpeak of immediately. 

I have obferved, that upon Occafion of this Mar¬ 
riage, all the Gods had difputed with him that Con- 
queft; I lhall add here, that ‘Thetis was prevailed up¬ 
on, with much ado, to marry a mere Mortal, after 
having been beloved by Jupiter himfelf, and that Ihe 
had Recourfe to feveral Stratagems to break off the 
Match; which is fignified to us under a Fiction, let¬ 
ting forth, that in order to evade it, Ihe had trans¬ 
formed herfdf into various Shapes; but that by Chi- 
rod's Advice, Peleus had bound her with Chains; 
which, no doubt, means that this wife Centaur re¬ 
moved all the Obftades that Thetis raifed againfl: that 
Match, and brought her, at laft, to confent to it. 

None of the Sons of Eacus refided in Egina, Pe- 
kus, after having wandered a long Time thro’ diffe¬ 
rent Countries, fettled in Theffaly (a), whence he lent his 
Son and Grandfon, with the Myrmidons, to the Trojan 
War, and out-lived the Deftruetion of that City feve¬ 
ral 

(i) ApoIIcd. 1 . 3. * 

\r<) I.have obferved, in its own Place, that he was one of the 
moii celebrated di-go 7 inttis ; and as he furvived the taking of Trtft 
this is a new Proof of the Proximity of thofe nvo Events. 
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ral Years; The Children of Pbocus came and lived 
in that Couritry, which is about the Pamajfus , and ac 
this Day called Phocis: “ I am, however, of Opini- 
“ on, fays Paufanias (i), that Phocis went by that 
“ Name a Generation fooner, and that it derived it 
“ from Pbocus the Son of Ornytim, who had fettled in 
“ that Country. *Tis very probable, continues the 
“ fame Author, that under the Reign of the firft Pho- 
61 cusy the Name of Phocis was only given to the 
“ Country nearefl to Pith ore a and the Parnaffus, and 
“ that afterwards the other Pbocus , the Son of Eacus, 
“ coming to reign there, gave the fame Name to all 
“ the circumjacent Places: Thus under the Name of 
<c Minyans are comprehended not only the People that 
“ border upon the OrchomenianSy but thofe alfo who 
“ lie towards Scarphea, a Town of the Locrians.” 

Peleus was the Original of the Kings of Epirus , 
where Neoptolemus , or Pyrrhus his Grandlon, reigned, 
upon his Return from Troy, as fhall be faid in his Hi* 
ftory. 

Paufanias, from whom I have taken this Narrative, 
informs us (2), with refpeft to the Posterity of Tela¬ 
mon, that Ajax having led a private Life, none of his 
Defcendants were very illuftrious, except Miltiades , 
under whofe Conduct the Athenians gained the Viftory 
at Marathon , and Cimon his Son. But that Author had 
forgot, in this Paflage, what he had faid in his At- 
ticks (3), that the fame Telamon acquired the Kingdom 
of Megara , which he gave to his Son Ajax ; and con- 
fequently ’tis certain that he did not always lead a pri¬ 
vate Life. 

The Poflerity of Teticer , continues the fame Paufa- 
nias, maintained themfelves upon the Throne of the 
Cypriots until Evagoras. As for Pbocus , the Poet Afms 
gives him tiwo Sons, Panopeus and Chryfus ; to Pano- 
peus was born Epeus , who framed the wooden Horfe 

which the Greeks made ufe of in taking Troy. Chryfus 

Vol. IV. T was 

9 


.{0 IuCorimh. (2) Ibid. (3) Ch. 42. 


* 
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was the Father of Slropbius , and the Grandfather of 
Pylades, whofe Mother, the Sifter of Agamemnon , was 
called Anaxibia. Thefe were the Three Branches of 
the jEaci&e , who having all come from one Stock* 
went and fettled in different Places. 

Achilles. Achilles was the Son of Peleus King of Thef 

felly, and of Thetis. We are told that this God* 
dels to prove whether her Children were mortal* put 
them into a Caldron of boiling Water* or threw them 
into the Fire; whereby fome of them perifhed: And 
Achilles would have had the fame Fate, if Peleus had 
not feaionably come up to his Deliverance, by which 
Means he had only one of his Heels burnt. This Fi¬ 
ction has doubtlefs no other Foundation but fome Ce¬ 
remony of Purification which Thetis was wont to make 
ufe of. This Fable gave a Handle to fay afterwards, 
that Thetis had dipp’d her Son in the Warer of Styx, 
and had thereby made him invulnerable, all but the 
Heel; tho’ we may alfo fuppofe that the Courage and 
Valour of that young Prince, and the Goodnefs of his 
Armour gave rife to the Fable, which is not to be 
taken literally, fince Homer (i) informs us, that he had 
been wounded at the Siege of Troy by Heitor. 

The Fable which I have been explaining, gave rife 
to the firft Name of Achilles, who was at firft: called 
Pyrrbijous, as much as to fay. Saved from the Fire (a ); 
and it was Chiron his Governour gave him the Name of 

O 

Achilles, of whom many other Fables were publifhed •, 
fuch as that he had been nurfed with the Marrow of a 
Lion, as we learn from Statius [b), becaufe his Name 

may 

- (i) OdyiT. I. ii. See Eu r tatbi:is upon this Place. 

M Statius, Achil. 1 . 2. Libanius, Orat. contra Achillem. Apol- 
lodorus, 1 . 4. of the Argonauts. 

(b) Non alias ex more dapes habmjfe , nee allis 
Vberibusfatiajfefamem , fed fcijfa leonum 
Fifeeraffemianimefquelibens trax'Jfe medullas. Stat.l. 11 .V. 38l. 
Girac however faid no Author had made mention of this, relying 
upon a Word in Plutarch ill tran dated by Arnold where he fays 
that Pbilinus brought up his Son, as Chiron had done Achilles with 
Wear not bloody ; it ought to have been rendered contrary to Chiron V 
Method , as Miziriac has very well obferved. See 
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uiay fignify that he had never been fuckled*, but all 
thefe Fiftions are founded only upon the poor Etymo¬ 
logy of that Prince’s Name \ perhaps too he was faid 
to be nurfed with a Lion’s Marrow, only becaufe in his 
tender Youth, he attacked in the Chace, an Exercife 
which he loved, Bears, Boars, and Lions without Dif- 
tinction* as we learn from the fame Statius (a). 

Chiron gave Achilles a good Education, and taught 
him, befides all the Exerciles fuitable to a young Prince, 
Medicine and Mufic. 

. When Thetis was informed that all the Nobility of 
Greece were affembled to go to the Siege of Troy , Ihe 
fent him incognito to Lycomedes her Brother, to evade 
the Accomplilhment of fome Oracles* which had fore¬ 
told that this War would prove fatal to him. That 
he might be the better concealed, he difguifed himfelf 
like a Girl, and took the Name of Pyrrha , from his 
red Hair (i): Then it was he captivated the Heart of 
Deidamia the Daughter of Lycomedes * by whom he had 
a Son named Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus . In the mean 
Time, as one of the Fatalities of Troy bore that that 
City could not be taken without the Prefence of Achilles * 
fearch was made for him every where, and Ulyffes hav* 
ing learned that he was at Scyros, made ufe of a Stra¬ 
tagem to find him out, which fucceeded. Among fe- 
veral Trinkets he mixed fmall Arms (2 which Achilles 
had no fooner feen* than he grafp’d the Arms *. and by 
this Means having difeovered himfelf, he was obliged 
to march with the reft. 

. This Hiftory is very exactly reprefented in the fine 
Statues which Cardinal Polignac brought from Rome in 
his laft Journey; I am perluaded however that this 
Adventure is of a much later Invention than to have 

b a 

een known in Homer's Time. That Poet even demo- 

T 2 lilhes 

* * i «, * i » ^ 

Set Coloriier' s Bib l, Choi fie, and Bayle, who has copied him in 
his Di&ionary. 

(a) - - - - Invitas turhare cubilibus urfas> 

Fulmineafque files , £ 5 * ficubi maxima tigris. 

Jut feduBa jufis fata fpelunca Leana. 

Stat. I. 4. v. 464. 

40 Hygirt.Fab (2) Oyid.Mft. L 15. 


r 
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Eftes it, when he tells us, that Neftor and tlfyfjes Hav* 
ing gone to the Courts of Peletts and MenStiUs, they 
brought dong with them Achilles and Patroclus,' whom 
theft two Princes frankly gave up to them. 

I have often taken Notice of Homer's Silence as to 


certain fabulous Traditions; which proves them to be 
more modem than the Poems of that great Poet, who 
would not have failed to employ them to give an Air 
of the Marvellous to his Narration: But we miift re¬ 
turn to Achilles. 


This young Heroe performed many noble Atchkve- 
ments during the Siege of Troy, took feveral Towris in 
Alliance with the Trojans , as we read in Homer r and 
Strabo { i), who names them all after the Greek Poet; 
but having quarrelled with Agamemnon , he kept his 
Terit without fighting for near a Year, and quitted it 
at laft to revenge the Death of Patroclus his Friend^ 
flain by HeSor under his Arms. As he was ftern^ 
brutal, and outrageous, after having taken away the 
life of his Enemy, he offered a thoufand Indignities to 
his Body (2), and fold it at laft to Priam his Father, 
Having afterwards feen Polymia during fome Truce, 
he fell in Love with her, and afked her in Marriage. 
Diflys informs us, that Achilles found Polyxena in the 
Temple of Apollo, ferving Cajjcmdra at a Sacrifice, and 
that having fallen in Love with her, he afked her from 
Heftor ; whole Anfwer was. That if he would abandon 
the Side of the G?‘eeks, and betray the Army, he 
would give her to him in Marriage; which highly pro¬ 
voked Achilles ; he adds, that when Priam went to re¬ 
demand the Body* of his Son, he took that Princefs 
with him, to move the Heart of his Enemy, which 
had the defired Succefs, and at the fame time proved 
the Caufe of that young Heroe’s Death ; for Priam 
having obferved that he was ftill very much in love 
with his Daughter, purpofed to invite him into the 
Temple of Apollo under pretext of giving him his 
Daughterin Marriage, where, in the time, that Dei- 
phobus was embracing him, Paris killed him. The Greeks 

fofpedted 


It/ L 1 [:} Ffcmer’5 Iliad, 1 .2<p 


r 
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fufpe&ed him of plotting with the SProjaps^ and fo little 
did they regret the Death of'ftts great.hfep, ihat Aj®t 
was obliged to take are of his Funerals, and to em- 

W ♦ rn f 4 I «4 I / ^ 4 » % # i ^ 

ploy fome Perfons from froas to ereft a Tomb to him 
.upon the Promontory of Sigern (i). 

D(ires of Phrygia gives much the fame Account. IJe 
only adds, that this Prince defended himieif a long 
Time, and fold his Life dear. Paris wounded him 

i / * » • • , , .»• • « i « • • It*. 

in the Heel, the only Place wherein he was vulnerable i 
which may be explained, without receding from Tra¬ 
dition, by faying that he adtually wqunded him in 
that Place (2), and it was given out that Apollo had 
directed the Blow; as if pftually a God had been ne- 
ceflary to take away that Heroe's Life, and a Mortal 
could not pretend to the Power of killing him, as $e 
are told by Sophocles in his Tragedy of Philcftetes ; 
but without having recourfe to thefe fupernatural Cir- 

cumftances, which .were only invented to make the 
Death of that Heroe mpre fignal; the Bloyr which 
Paris gave him, ait the Tendon of the fjeel, the 
Wound whereof is mortal, unleis .there be able Hands 
to take particular Care of it; and to confirm what I 
here advance, that Tendon has fince gone under the 
Nagle of Achilles's Tendon. 

* 1 9 • * • • • _ 

ThV this Tradition concerning the Death ox Achilles 
be commonly received, I will not however diffemble 
that Homer (3) plainly enough infmuates, that thisHeroe 
died as he was fighting for his Country , that the 
Greeks fought a bloody Battle about his Body, which 
■lafted a whole Day; he adds, that tho* wounded, he 
avenged hisDeath upon all thofe who came in his Way, 
and that before he expired he flew Oritheus , Hippmus t 
Alcithous ■, which put the trojans into fuch Confterna- 
tion that they all fled. 

After his Death Ajax and Ulyjfes arried off his Body, 
and brought it into the Camp. This is what we fee 
reprefented, tho* in a coarfe Manner, upon the Iliac 

Table. 
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(1) Diflys, 1 , 3, & 4. - (2) Hygin, Fab. 107. 
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Achilles was honoured as a Demi-God in an Ifland of 

* 

the Euxine-Sea , named at firft Leuce s and afterwards 
AcbiUaa (1), where he is laid to have wrought a great 
many Miracles. We are farther told that he married 
there either Iphigenia , or according to others, Helen \ 
and we have a thouland other Fables to this Purpofe, 
founded upon the Relations of the Priefts who impo- 
fed upon credulous Travellers. The Ancients have 
made this Ifland a kind of Elyftan Fields, where the 
Souls of feveral Heroes had their Refidence. 

After the Death of Achilles , his Son Pyrrhus was. 
brought to the Siege of Trey , tho’ then but very young 
(<7), and he diftinguilhed himfelf there efpecially on 
the Day that the City was taken. It was he, accord¬ 
ing to Virgil, that flew Priam , and threw down the 
young Afiyccnax , HeftoPs Son, from a Tower; and as 
Polyxena had been the Caufe of his Father’s Death, he 
facrificed her at his Tomb. The Misfortunes of this 
Princels were the Subject of two fine Pi&ures which 
Paufamas had feen, the one at Athens , the other at 
Pergamus upon the Calais (2). 

Pyrrhus after his Return from this Expedition mar¬ 
ried Hermme the Daughter of Helen , tho’ al ready be¬ 
trothed to Orejles (b), which coft him his Life 5 for 

that 

(1) Paufan. 1 . 3. Plin. 1 . 4. 

M If he was bora when his Father was at Lycomedes *s Court, 
that is when the Trojan War began to be fpoke of, he might then 
have been eighteen or twenty Years old. The Paffage I have taken 
from Homer, which makes Helen to have refided twenty Years'at 
Troy, from whence it nuy be concluded, that ten Years were fpent 
in making Preparations for that Expedition, removes many Difficul¬ 
ties as to. the Age of Achilles, and that of his Son, which wou! ; d 
otherwife be unanfwerable. 

Paufantas, in his Phorica, obferves that in Homer the Son of A- 
thilles is always named Neoptolemus , and that it is the Author of the 
Cypriezcks who fays Lycomcdts named him Pyrrhus > itwas P i jce * 
mx gave him the Name of Neoptolemus , becaufe Achilles his Father 
was very young when he went to the War. 

(2) Pau!an. in Phoc. 

(h) Hcrmlone flung with Jealoufy that Pytrbus (hould have pre¬ 
ferred Andromache to her, gave Qrefles fecret Information of the Ab¬ 
sence of her Husband, and probably concerted with him to cut him 

off: 
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that Prince, as has been faid, made him be aflaffinated 
at Delphi^ either by a Prieft named Machareus , or by 
the Populace; as to which Virgil feems guilty of two 
Errors in fpeaking of this Death (i), one, in making 
Pyrrhus to be (lain by Oreftes inftigated by the Furies, 
tho’ all are agreed that he was delivered from them 
upon his Return from fauris \ the other in faying that he 
flew him before the Altar of Apollo his Father, tho* 
5 tis certain Achilles claimed that God neither for his 
Father, nor for one of his Progenitors (a) •, but it may 
be anfwered in Vindication of Virgil , as to the firft Ar¬ 
ticle, that Poets give themfelves no trouble about the 
Chronology, nor the Circumftances of Time, and that 
they accommodate the Events of their Heroe’s Life, 
fo as to reprefent them at fuch and fuch a Time, 
what they were in any particular known Period of their 
Life * thus we may fay Virgil is not blameable for not 
being too fcrupuloufly attached to the Circumftances of 
Time, and that it was enough for him, that Oreftes 
had been long afted by the Furies, to juftify his repre- 
fenting him as furious on a very proper Occafion, when 
he was to cut his Rival’s Throat in the midft of a Tem¬ 
ple (b). 

As to the fecond Article, we may fuppofe that Virgil 
when he fays Oreftes (lew Pyrrhus , ad palrias aras , 
means at the Altars of the fame God in whofe Temple 
his Father had been (lain, tho’ he might have exprefled 
his Sentiment better. The ingenious Tranilator of 
the Eneid (2) has very well exprefled the Meaning of 
the Latin Poet in thefe four Verfes: 

T 4 Pyrrhus 

(1) Eneid. 1 . 3. 

(a) Aft ilium crept* ?r.agno hflammatus aware 
ConjugtSi tff fielerum furiis agitalus Orefies 
Accipit meant um , patriafque ob trim eat ad aras. 

See Meziriac upon the Epirfle of Hcrmime who cenfures Virgl f r 
theft Faults. 

[b) Racine hns imitated Virgil, and reprefents Oreftes und r the 
Influence of the Furies after the Death of Pyrrhus, Trag, of An¬ 
dromache, 

(2) M. de Scgrais. 
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Pyrrhus enfut epris ; ff&z/J le rival epoux, 

Saift de fas fray ears & d*un transport jaloax ', 

Le fitrprend , 6? i'irrmole a fa jufte cokre, 

Aux Am els oh Pais facrifce fan pere. 

Pyrrhus was fmitten with Hermione’j Charms ,. hut 
his Rival Oreftes, tranfported with Jealoufy, and tofs’d by 
the Furies , furprized that Prince in an unguarded Hour , 
and facrificed him at the Altar where his Father Achilles 
fell before. 

I muft not forget to take Notice, that Pyrrhus dur¬ 
ing his Abfence having loft his Father’s Kingdom, 
which was 7 heffaly, or at lead a good Part of that 
Country, retired to Epirus (i), conquered a great Part 
of it, and there fixed the Seat of his Empire. His 
Defendants reigned there after him, the Country itfelf 
was calied Pyraids, and afterwards Epirotis. 

Pindar lays that Prince reigned not long among the 
Motcfji, but that his Pofterity fettled there for ever; 
which Thetis, in Euripides's Tragedy of Andromache, 
forete!s him. Mokffia was a Part of Epirus ; the Scho- 
liaft however remarks that this Poet mentions Moloffm 
only by way of Anticipation, fince it only got this 
Name from the Son whom that Prince had by Andro- 
rw.che. 

Some of the Ancients tell us that Helenas , Priam's 1 
Son, had told him to fettle in the Place where helhould 
find Houles whofe Foundations were of Wood, the 
Buildings alfo of Wood, and the Roofs of Feathers; 
and that he having obferved in his Way, Spears fixed 
in the Ground, whereon were the Cloaths of fome 
Soldiers; he wanted no more to perfuade him that this 
was the Place preferibed to him, and that the Oracle 
was fulfilled. 

Homer , who is of greater Credit and Antiquity, fol¬ 
lows another Tradition, when fpeaking of Neoptolemus’s 
Marriage, on occaficn of Felemachv.s's coming to the 
Court cr Mandates , he fays, that Prince had given him 
his Daughter; and by this Expreflion he fuppofed 

that 
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that ihe reigned then at phthia, the Capital of the King¬ 
dom of his Father and Grandfather; but ,he might 
very well ihave reigned over both Kingdomsi oyer the 
one by Inheritance, and over , the other by .Conqueft, 

C H A f ; III. 

The Hifiory of the two Ajaxes. 

/ I MONG the more famous Captain? of die 
\ Greeks , were alfo the two Ajaxes ; the one the 
Son of Oileus, the other of Telamon and Hefrne: The 
former, who was very powerful, equipped forty Ship? 
(i), which he led to the Siege of frpy. fje was a 
brave and intrepid Prince, item and ferocious. The 
Infult he offered to Cajfattdra turned the Hearts of Gods 
and Men againft him. Ulyjfes, according to the Tef- 
timony of Paufanias (2), was for his being (toned, and. 
it would have been done, had he not offered to clear 
himfelf by Oath ( 3). He even infinuated that Aga¬ 
memnon had propagated that evil Report, only that he 

himfelf might ravifh Caffandra , with whom he was 
aftually in Love. Ajax luffered Shipwreck in his •Re¬ 
turn with a Part of the Greeks , near the Cheredin 
Rocks, about the Ifland of Eub<sa ; Nnuplius, who was 
the King thereof, having kindled a Light in the Night¬ 
time with a View to decoy tb&Grecian Fleet among 
the Rocks, wherein he fucceeded; and thus he a- 
venged the Death of his Father Palamedes , whom 17 - 


Mes and 


tojuftify 


by afcribing that Event to the Wrath of Miperva, 
who thus avenged the Profanation of her Temple. 
On this Occafion feveral other Fables have been .deli¬ 
vered. It was given out, that Ajax having .efcaped 
Shipwreck, had relied himfelf upon a Rock which 
Neptune had clove with a Blow of his Trident; and 
that the Portion which he fat down upon had fafkn 
into the Sea with him. Others fay he was Thunder- 

libick 


. (i) Homer. I!iad. 1 . 2. (2) L. 10. (3) Idem. jb. 

^ * 
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ftnick by Minerva herfelf (a). Laftly (i), fome- 
Ancients affcrt, that after the Storm, having fat 
down upon a Rock, as he was infulting the Gods 
by a thoufand Blalphemies, Minerva implored Nep¬ 
tune’s Aid, who buried him under the Fall of the 
lame Rock. Lycrophon (z) feems to intimate, that his 
Body carried by the Waves into Delos, was there in¬ 
terred by Tetbyf s Means; another Fable; as likewife 
what we read in fome Authors that this Heroe had 
three Hands, which Seroius (3) explains to denote his 
great Agility, in moving his Hands with fo much Ad- 
drefs, that he feemed to have three. 

Tho* Homer , Virgil, Horace , Seneca , and feveral 
other Ancients have faid that Ajax was punifhed in the 
Manner now mentioned, yet 3 mens, who v/as of the 
fame Country with this Heroe, afierts in his Hiftory, 
that he perifhed not in the Shipwreck I have been 
fpeaking of, but that he returned into his own Domi¬ 
nions. * This Author, no doubt, deferves more Credit 
than the Poets/ who have foifted into the Account of 
his Death the Wrath of Minerva , and other Circum- 
fiances of Admiration. ‘ The Locrians reprefented Ajax 
upon their Medals, as may be feen in Golizius . 

Some time after his Death, the Peftilence laid wafte 
his Kingdom j upon which the Oracle, being confulted, 
made anfwer that in order to appeafe the Wrath of the 
Goddefs provoked by the Impiety of the King, they 
were to fend every Year into the Temple fhe had at 
Troy, two young Virgins to ferve her as Prieftefies; 
which they pun&ally obeyed; fo much did Religion, 
and particularly Faith in Oracles, bear Sway at that 

Time over the Minds of Men: a new Proof at the 

* 

feme Time, that Troy was not entirely demolifhed by 
the Greeks , but that it ftill fubfifted, tho- in lefs Luftre 
and Glory than before, as we learn from Plutarch and 
S. Jerom after him. The Conduct of the Trojans for¬ 
wards thefe young Prieftefies, might well have excuf- 

ed 

{a) Ilium exp; rant cm trsr.sf.xo feSort flammas , 

Turbine csrripui, fcopuloque ajftit acuta. Vitg. 

ft) Quint Calaber, 1 . 14. Seneca. (2) In bis CafTand. v. 400, 
(3) In 1. iEneid. 
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ed the Locrians from a Compliance, yet they con*; 
tinued faithful to the Decifion of the Oracle. The 
trojans, at leaft in the earlier times, concealed them- 
felves in the Way that thofe unfortunate yictims of 
their Goddefswere to take, and after having aflaffi- 
nated them, burnt their Bodies, and threw their Afhes 
into the Sea. There were fome of them however who. 
by taking By-Paths arrived at the Temple, where they 
found a fecure San&uary againft the Cruelty of their 
Enemies. This Cuftom, which commenced three 
Years before the taking of Troy, lafted till the Year of 
Rome 564. that is, upwards of a Thoufand Years (i). 

The Locrians of Opus, of whom Ajax 
was King, had fo high an Opinion of P* G f 

his Valour, that even after his Death Telamon, 
they left in their Line of Battle a Place 
vacant, as if this Prince had been to fill it up (2). In 
the Battle they fuftained againft the Crotoniates, Auto - 
Icon feeing in the Enemy’s Army a Place empty, made 
his Attack there; but he was wounded by a Spefter; 
and the Wound not being like to heal, the Oracle he 
confulted made Anfwer, that the only Remedy re¬ 
maining for him, was to appeafe Ajax’s Manes. Au- 
ioleon went for that Effect into the Ifland Leuce, where 
among the Shades of feveral other Heroes of Antiqui¬ 
ty, he faw that of Ajax, whom he appeafed, and was in- 
ftantly cured (a). 

Ajax the Son of Telamon , was the moft valiant of the 
Greeks next to Achilles (3): he was like hitn, ftern, brutal 
and outrageous; Sophocles reprefents him as an Atheift, 
who, wheh his Father exhorted him to depend upon 
the Gods for Victory, replied the moft arrant Cowards 
may be victorious with fuch Affiftance; but that for 
}iis Part he was fure of Victory without it. This Prince 
performed a thoufand fignal Exploits at the Siege of 
Troy, as may be feen in Homer . The Difpute he had 

mih'Ulyffes about the Arms of Achilles (4) proved fatal 

w * * • * . *. • * • • 

to 


(1) Plutarch de/era Num. <vbid\3a . (2) Conon Narr. 17. 

{a) See what has been faid of this Ifland in the Hiltary 0 1 Achilla* 
(3) Iliad L. 2. (4) Homer, OdylF. 1 . 13. » 

* I 
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to him. The Preference given to his Competitor hay* 
ing turned him delirious, he fell upon fqme Flocks, 
thinking to have flaia his Enemies; and finding his 
Miftake, killed himfelf in the Anguifh of his Soul, in 
the laft Year of the Sipgeof Troy (1). But I Ihould 
have noticed that in this, as in every other Article, we 
.find great Diverfity of Opinions among the Ancients. 
•For Suidas^ after Di8ys, fays thele two Heroes dis¬ 
puted not for the Arms of Achilles. , but for the Palla¬ 
dium. Thefe Authors add that Agamemnon having ad¬ 
judged it to Ulyjjes, Ajax vowed Revenge; and that 
Agamemnon , in Cbncerc with the other Captains who 
were afraid of him, afiaffinated him in his Tpnt; that 
Ulyjjes. , who was fufpected -for being the Author, was 
obliged to fet out incognito , and the Army retained,a 
high Refentment againft Agamemnon . 

Homer (2) makes Demodocus fing at the Feaft which 
Akinous gives Ulyjjes, the Dispute between Ajax and 
Uljjjes , who came to high Words; which gave gre^t 
Joy to Agamemnon , becaufe it accomplifhed an Oracle 
he had received at Pyibo (a), where he had confulted 
the Oracle of Apollo. But that Poet is not explicite as 
to the Ground of the Difpute. Didymus and Eujlatbi - 
us, who have traniinitted to us the Tradition concern¬ 
ing it, allure us that the Queftion was, whether Troy 
fhould be taken by open Force or by Stratagem (b). 
Be that as it will, Calcbas , who was confulted to deter¬ 
mine whether they fhould burn the Body of Ajax , de¬ 
cided that as he had died like an Atheift, he had no 
Title to the Honours of a funeral Pile, but ought only 
to be interred, as we learn from Sophocles , and the 

young 

* * 

(1) Homer Loc. cit. Soplioc. Ovid. &c. (2) OdylT. LB. 

(a) This Oracle was that of Delphi, which had revealed to Aga- 
merman that Tray would be taken when Ulyjjes and Ajax fell out in 
their Opinions, at a Feaft upon a Sacrifice. 

(h) Homer Odyff. L 11. fays, it was ‘Thetis, the Mother of 
Achilles , that propofed the Difpute fer her Son’s Arms. The 
Grecian Captains being greatly at a Lofs what Judgment to pro¬ 
nounce, brought before them fome Trojan Prifoners, interrogated 
them which of the two Competitors had done them moft Mifchief, 
■and they kaviug anfwered Ulyjjes , the Arms were adjudged to him. 
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young Philoftratus (t). Quintus Smyrneus however fays 
his Body was burnt Strabo (2), and other Ancients 
mention his Tomb, which was near the Promontory of 
Rhteteum. 

Whatever be in that, the Greeks raifed a ftately 
Monument to him upon the fame Promontory; and 
when Horace fays (3) this Heroe remained without 
Burial, he deviates from the Truth, in Allufion to 
that incident in the Tragedy of Ajax , where Sophocles 
feigns that Agamemnon was unwilling to allow the Ho¬ 
nours of Burial to be conferred upon him, but that he 

yielded at length to the importunate Inftances of Teticer. 

To proceed, there is a Mixture of Fables in this Hit 
tory: One is that Ajax was invulnerable, the Founda¬ 
tion whereof we find in Apollodorus. Telamon com¬ 
plaining that he had no Children, Hercules his Friend 
prayed Jupiter to give him a Son with a Skin as hard 
as that of the Lion of Neman, which Iris had made in¬ 
vulnerable (4). Farther, that Ajax being born, was 
covered by that Heroe with the Skin of that Lion (s'), 
whereby he became invulnerable, except in the Place 
that was under the Hole of the Skin, made by the 
Wound Hercules had given that Lion (a). 

However odd this Fittion is, I believe it may be ex¬ 
plained by faying that perhaps Hercules , who was Tela¬ 
mon's Friend, having feen Ajax in his Youth, put up¬ 
on him the Lion’s Skin which he wore, as a Prefage 
of his future Valour. 

The fecond Fable is united to the firft •, for we are told 
that Ajax had this Name (6) becaufe Hercules, while he 
was ofteringSacrificestothe Gods to folicite them to give 
Telamon zSon, andobferving the Auguries, hefaw an Ea¬ 
gle,which he reckoned a Prefage of his Birth; and perhaps 
the bare Refemblance' of Names gave rife to this Fable. 

The third is that Ajax was transformed into a Flower, 
after his Death ( r j). Ovid fays the two firft Letters of 
his Name, as alfo the Complaints of Hyacinthus, at, 

were 

(d. In Heroic. (2) L. 13. (3) Sat. 1 . 2. (4) Apollod. 1 . 3. Pind. 
Iith. Od. 6. (;) The Scholiaft upon Sophoc. in Ajac. Suidas, &c. 
(«) Some Authors fay it was in the Neck, others in the Side. 
(6}IiiGreek A’sT6f. (7) Odd. loc. fit. 
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Were marked upon this Flower. This Fable has feetfi* 
ingly no other Foundation, but the Flattery of fome 
Wit, who invented this Circumftance in the Funeral 
Oration on that Heroe. 

t The fourth is, that the Soul of this Prince, after 
Death, had palled into the Body of a Lion : a Fable 
founded upon the high Idea of Ajax's Valour, and the 
Reveries of the Metempfychofis. 

The fifth is, that Vfyjfes having been fhipwreck’d* 
and loft the Arms of Achilks , the Waves conveyed 
them near to Ajax*s Tomb* as may be feen in a Frag- 
ment of Ptolomy Epbejliotty preferved by Photius (i)\ 
upon which the Greek Poets have moralized. Probably 
this Fable has no other Foundation, but that Ulyffes in 
fome Storm, promifed to fend his Army to the Tomb 
©f Ajax , in order to appeafe his offended Manes. We 
find in Pat in and in Spon 3 a Medal of die Pruftans , 
whereon Ajax is reprefented naked, 2 and plunging hi$ 
Sword into his Bolom. 

CHAP. IV. 

$ 

TJje Hijlory of Diomedes. 

D IOMEDES , the Son of Tydeus, and Grandfoli 
of Oeneus King of Calydon, is one of the Heroes) 
of the Iliad, whofe Exploits Homer feems to recount 
with the greateft Complacency. Being fettled after 
the Death of his Father at Argos, where he had great 
Influence, and being of the Blood Royal, tho’ he had 
never reigned, he was chofen, with Mecyftheus his Re-* 
lation, to conduct the Argives to the Siege of Troy (2), 
where he fignalized himfelf by a thoufand glorious At- 
chievements. Homer reprefents him fometimes fight¬ 
ing with Hector and Eneas, whom he drives before him 
fo furioufly, that Venus is obliged to cover her Son with 
a Cloud, thereby to fcreen him from certain Death ) 
fometimes encountring Venus herlelf, whom he wounds 
in the Hand. Again, it was he that entered by Night 

with 

♦ 

♦ 

(i) Ptol. Ephef, apud Photiam. (2) Homer 1 . i. & L $• 
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with Ulyjjes into Troy, where having penetrated into the 
very Citadel, he ftole away the Palladium, on the Pre- 
fervation of which that City depended (i): Accord¬ 
ingly we have in Beger (2) and Spanheim (3), a Medal 
whereon that Prince, fitting naked, according to the 
Manner in which Pliny tells us (4) the ancient Heroes 
were figured, holds in his Right-hand this Statue of 
Minerva, as the moft remarkable of his Trophies* He 
alfo went, as is commonly believed, into the Ifland of 


Lemnos, whence not being able to force Pbiloftetes , he 


carried off from him Hercules's Arrows; and it was 


with thefe Arrows in his Hand that he was reprefented 
in a Statue he had at Athens (5); tho’ Ovid tells the 
Story differently, as fliall be faid in the Hiftory of U - 
hffes 5 and Sophocles, in his Tragedy of Philoftetes, one 
of the fineft Antiquity has left us, makes Ulyjjes be ac- 
company’d only by the young Pyrrhus\ the Son of 
Achilles . 


At his Return from the Siege of Troy, where he 
highly fignalized himfelf, he loft his Courfe in a dark 
Night, and landed at Phalera in Attica (6). The Ar¬ 
rives whom he had with him, imagining they were in 
hoftile Ground, began to pillage the Country ; when 
Bemophoon , who had loft all Knowledge of them, run 
up and flew feveral of thofe Argives, and carried off 
from them the Palladium . This Incident, which could 
be afcribed to nothing but the Mifchance of not know¬ 
ing one another, had no ocher bad Confequences. 

Diomedes , being at Corinth , built a Temple to Mi¬ 
nerva, under the Name of Minerva with the fine Eyes ; 
and fhe was fo called (7), in Commemoration of her 
having opened the Eyes of this Heroe before Troy, and 
diffipated the Darknefs in which he was involved. He 
alfo built another in Honour of Apollo (8), furnamed 
Epibaterius , becaufe that God had faved him from the 
Scorm, with which the Greeks were overtaken in their 
Return from Troy, 

So 


(1) Virgil, Ovid, Silius Italicus. (2) Treafure of Brandebourg, 
Turn. 1. (3) Add. ad Callim. (4) L. 34. c. (3) Paufan. in 
Attic. (6) Paufan. Ibid. (7) Paufan. in Corinth. (8) Idem ibid. 
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So loon as he was arrived at Argos, his Grandfather 
Genius, expelled his Kingdom by the Sons of Agrius, 
applied to him for Affiftance. He forthwith led ah 
Army to Calydonia , and revenged the Injiiftice done to 
that Prince; but after this Piece of Service, he declared 
to him, that he could not ftay in Etolia , arid advifed him 
to return with him to Argos. Oeneus having accepted 
this Propofal, Diomedes put all poffible Honour upon 
him as his Grandfather by the Father’s Side; and to 
perpetuate his Memory, called the Place where that 
Prince ended his Days, Ocnoe. 

While he was at the Siege of Troy, his Wife fell in 
Love with a young Man named Cyllabarus ; and there 
were not wanting Flatterers who laid it was Venus had 
difpofed him to gratify the Delire of his Lover, that 
Ihe might be revenged of Diomedes for wounding her 
in the Hand. This Intrigue having made a great 
Noife, and Cyllabarus being a Perfon of confiderable In- 
tereft, Diomedes grew fick of Argos , and went in Queft 
of a Settlement in that Part of Italy, fince known by 
the Name of Great Greece ; where having married the 
Daughter of Damns, he built in Japygia (a) the Town 
of Argos-Hippion, now Arpi. Humus being then at 
War with Eneas , fent to him for Affiftance, which he 
refafed to grant (i); for at Bottom Eneas was no Ene¬ 
my to the Greeks , as fhall be faid in his Hiftory. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Paufamas pofitively aflerts, that Diomedes 
never made War upon the Hrojan Prince. Ovid (2), 
who gives the Hiftory of the Em bally that Humus lent 
him, fays Diomedes exculed himfelf by reafon of the 
few Troops he had, becaufe his Companions, during 

his Voyage, having infulted Venus, were transformed 
by that Goddefs into Fowls, that took Flight into a 
neighbouring Ifland. The Fa& is, that Diomedes be¬ 
ing dead, his Companions finding themlelves not the 
ftrorigeft Party in their new City, retired fecretly in¬ 
to a little Ifland ; and, it being full of Fowls, hence 
the Fable that it was the Argives themlelves had af- 

iumed 

(a) This is what we call at this Day Abulia. 

(1) Gv*;d. Met. i. 13. (2) Lee. cit. 
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fumed their Figures The Learned have given them*- 
felves the Trouble to enquire what Fowls thefe were, 
and one of them has compofed a Differtation, intided, 
tfe ave Diomdaa. Soltnus and Pliny, who make fre¬ 
quent mention of thefe Fowls* affure us that they ca- 
refs’d the Greeks who. arrived in that Ifland, and Ovid 
fays they refembled Swans. 



CHAP. V. 

j The Hi (lory of Ulyfles. 

LTSSES, King of two frriall Ifltads in tlie 
Ionian Sea, called Ithaca and Dulichium , was the 
Son of Laertes and Anticlea the Daughter of Autolycus: 
Hygintts (i), and after him Tzetzes, are of Opinion* as 
has been laid elfewhere (a); that Anticlea was already 
with Child of Ulyjfes when Laertes married her % Which 
'Ajax throws up to him in the Diffenfion he had with 
him (2). UlyJJes is known to have been a Prince of 
great Eloquence, fly, fubtle, and artful, and to have 
contributed full as much by his Wiles to the taking of 
Troy, as Ajax and Diomedes did by their Valour. ’Tis 
alfo known, that in order to be exempted from going 
to the Siege of Troy± and that he might not forfake 
Penelope * whom he had but lately married* he feigned 
himfelf mad, and that Palamedes having difco’vered his 
Madnefs to be Only counterfeited, he engaged him to 
join the other Captains* which afterwards coft him his 
Life. Antiquity is divided as to the Manner in which 
Ulyjfes put to Death that Prince, one of the molt ac- 
tomplilhed of his Time. Ovid fays (3)* that having 

hid fome Money in Palamedes' s Tent, he gave out, 
that he had received it as a Bribe from the Trojans * 
tad fo got him condemned by a Council of War to be 
ftoned. Paufanias (4), on the contrary, afierts, that 
he had read in the Cypriacks, that Palamedes having 

Vol. IV ' U 


.gone 


<i) Fab 2t>7- 

W See the Hiftory of Sifsphut, Vol. II. B. IV, 
f*) Ovid. Meu 1,13. (3) ibid, (4/ In Phocic; 
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gone a Fifhing to the Sea Coaft, Ulyjfes and Diomedes 
pufhed him into the Water, where he was drowned. 

As Ulyjfes was known to be no lefs eloquent than 
cunning and crafty, the Leaders of the Army prevail¬ 
ed upon him, before they embarked, to go in Queft 
of Achilles to the Illand of Scyros, where he found him 
out in fpight of his Difguife, and brought him with him 
to the Grecian Camp, as has been laid in the Hiftory 
of that Heroe. He was deputed alfo towards the End 
of the Siege of Troy, to go to Lemnos , in Queft of Phi- 
lettetes , who had Hercules's Arrows; he carried off the 
Palladium with Diomedes, flew Rbefus , and took his 
Horfes, and performed feveral other remarkable Acti¬ 
ons, more from a Spirit of Revenge that animated him, 
and by his Wiles, than from true Valour and Prowefs. 

3 Tis alfo well known, that in his Return he had feveral 

% * 

Adventures, which are the Subjeft of Homer's Odyjjey {a). 
We fhall endeavour to explain fuch Aftions of this He¬ 
roe as contain hiftorical Truths. 

After that Telamon, in revenge of the Death of his Son 
Ajax , had defeated his Fleet, he took fhip in a Pheni- 
dan Veflel, with which he arrived in Sicily. Homer , 
and after him Ovid , tells us, that upon his Arrival in 
that Ifland, where the Cyclops then were, Polyphemus 
devoured fix of his Soldiers: They add, that Ulyjfes 
bored out his Eye with a burning Brand, and lodging 
himfelf, with his Companions, under the Bellies of fome 
of his Sheep, happily efcaped from the Cave of that 
terrible Cyclop. 

In order to explain this Fable, we muft 
r^c\\ 0ry ’ know, that Thucydides fays, the Cyclops 
* / * * ° p2 ‘ were the moft ancient Inhabitants of Si* 
cily (b), that their Original was not known, and none 
could give Account what had become of them. They 
were reckoned the Natives of the Country, tho 5 5 tis 
very probable they were Strangers, and that 1 ’tis 

for 

(*) Confult Strabo, 1 . i. Polybius, & Seneca, Ep, 88. 

( 1 ) Cluverius , in his Defcription of Si city. Chap. 2. proves all 
Authors to be agreed, that the Cyclops inhabited Sicily; and he fays, 
Hotter is the only one who makes them to have inhabited the Con¬ 
tinent. See that Chapter, as alfo Turnebus, 1 . 24. adv, Ch. io. 
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for this Reafon Homer fays ( i ) they were the Sons of 
Neptune , a Name given to thofe who came by Sea to 
people any Ifland. This is the Opinion of Bochart (2), 
who thinks they entered thither about an Age after 
Phaleg ; which made them be looked upon as Natives 
of the Ifland, efpecially by the Phenicians , who did not 
fettle there till many Ages after. If we may believe 
Jttftin (3), the Cyclops were in Poffeffion of that Ifland 
till the Reign of Cocalus ; that is, until the Time of 
Minos II. and Thefeus. They inhabited towards the 
Weft of the Ifland, near the Promontory of Lilybeum , 
and hence got the Name of Cyclops , compounded of two 
Phenicicm Words, Cbek-loup j as much as to fay. Peo¬ 
ple of the Gulph of Lilybeum (a) ; which mifled the 
Greeks , who not underftanding that Language, took 
their Name to be derived from Cyclos (4J, which figni- 
fies round ; upon which they uttered the Fable, that 
the Cyclops had but one Eye in the Middle of their 
Forehead. There are Authors however of Opinion, 
that this Fi&ion has no other Foundation, but that the 
Cyclops were armed with fmall Bucklers of Steel that co¬ 
vered their Faces, and that had a Hole direftly againft 
the Eyes; whence they were faid to have but one Eye. 
Virgil feems to confirm this Conjecture, by comparing 
their Eye to a Shield (b). 

‘ As the Cyclops were a favage, brutal Race (c) r the 
Poets reprefent them as real Man-eaters j and inftead of 
faying, they had (lain fome of Ulyfles’s Companions^ who 
were wandring in the Ifland, aflert, that they had eat 
them up. As for the Fable that makes them pafs for 
Vidcanh Smiths, it comes from the Place of their Refi- 
dence, which was near Mount JEina, which from the 
Flames it throws out, was reckoned the Shop of thatGodY 
and the dreadful Noife which the Fire and Winds make 

U 2 in 

(1) OdylT. 1 . 11. & 12. (2) Chan. 1 .1. c. 30. (3) L. 4.' 

(rt) Viros finus Lilybetani. See Bochart. loc. cit. 

(4) Circulus. 

(b) Ingens quod tor-va folum fab frontc Iatebat , 

Argolici Clypei & P babe? a: Lampadis infer, i£n, 3. 636. 

(c) It was this Ferocity of Manners gave the Greeks a Handle tf 
invent fo many Fables about them. 
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in thofe horrid Caverns* pafled for the redoubled 
Thumps they gave upon their Anvils (a). We are 
told further, that Jupiter made ufe of them in forging 
his Thunderbolts (b), and diat they had been employed 
in furrounding feveral Cities with Walls; infomuch, 
that in general all Walls and Towers that had great 
Solidity were accounted their Work. Virgil fays f i), 
it was they had made the Inclofure and Gates to the 
Ehfian Fields: 


. Cyclopum edutia Caminis , 

2 Maria confpicio , atque advefjo fomice port as. 

and feveral other Works; and, if we may believe 
Ariftotie , they are to be reckoned the firft that fuper- 
added Turrets to die Walls of Cities. 

The Cyclops were alfo ranked among the Gods, and 
Paufanias (2) fpeaks of a Temple at Corinth wherein 
they had an Altar upon which Sacrifices were offered 
to them. 

Polyphemus is the moft celebrated of the Cyclops: 
Homer , Virgil, Ovid , have made him very famous in 
their Works (c). The firft tells us, that Ulyjfes found 
occafion for all his Addrefs to get out of the Cavern. 
That Prince having entered thither, Polyphemus re¬ 
turning with his Flocks, fhut himfelf in with a huge^ 
Stone, and firft eat up two of his Companions, threat- 
ning him with the lame Fate * but our Heroe having 
made him drunk, bored out with a Fire-brand the only 
Eye he had in the Middle of his Forehead, and the 
Cyclop having the next Day opened his Cave, to let out 
his Flocks, Ulyjfes placed his Companions under their 

Bellies, 




Pxraemone - - - 


.. -usjam i , 

Fulmer: irat, torn Genitor qua jluruna carlo 
Vejicit in terra:. Jars imperfeSa man slat; 
*1res irr.bris torvi radios, tres nubis aquaja. 


Addi.ierci , S:c. Virg. JE n. 8, 425.' 

( 1 } Ain. 1. 6. ( 2 ; fr. Corimh. 

[dj Islv-fner. hi rex Jam, info: me, in?eus t cui lumen ademptum. 

Jbn. 1 5 ! 
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Bellies, and thus they got out without being perceived. 
5 Tis obvious that this Fable, when explained apart from 
the Marvellous, means, that Ulyjfes happily efcaped 
out of the Hands of the Cyclops tho 9 Homer might 
have brought him out of the Cave more ingeniously, 
unlefs the Poet means fome Stratagem to which he has 
not thought fit to leave us the Key. Thefe Adven¬ 
tures, fabulous as they are, have a Foundation in Hifto- 
ry; and this is what we have in our Eye. Polyphemus 
lived in the Time of Ulyjfes , and was King of Sicily , as 
we learn from Diodorus , and fome other Authors (a). 
This Prince arrived there, and having captivated the 
Affe&ions of Elpe, that Cyclop's Daughter, carried her 
off. The Lejtrigons , who were other Inhabitants of 
that Ifland, took her from him by Force, and returned 
her to her Father. Further, thefe Lejtrigons were a 
barbarous Race ; and, if we may credit the Poets, both 
they and the Cyclops were real Cannibals, who devour¬ 
ed fix of Ulyjfes' s Companions. But the learned Bo- 
chart ( i) will have the Rife of this Fable to be, that 
the Lejtrigons were anciently called Lcontini, a Name 
derived from their barbarous and cruel Manners (2) ; 
t Leontinis morihus . Homer adds, that Neptme , offend¬ 
ed at Ulyjfes, for having put out the Eye of his Son Po¬ 
lyphemus , funk his Ship near the Ifland of the Phenici - 
ans, where he however fwam afhore with the Scarf 
which Leucothoe had given him. 

When Ovid and Theocritus (b) reprefent Polyphemus 

in Love with the lovely Galatea , and Acts' s Rival, tell¬ 
ing us, that this hideous Giant buried that young Prince 
under a Rock which he pluck 9 d up by the Root, and 
that the Gods transformed him into a River, or rather 
into a River-God; this is a Romance, which I take to 
have no other Foundation but a poetical Fancy. Some 
Authors however are of Opinion, that Acts was a young 
Prince of Sicily , who was in Love with the beauteous 
Galatea , and that in Defpair he threw himfelf into the 

U 3 River, 

(<2) See Tze/zes, in his Chi!. Diodorus, , &c, 

(1) Chan. I. 1. c. 26, (2) Idem ibid, 

[b) See alfo Lucian, and Pki/ojtrqtus, 
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River, which from that Time has born his Name: 
Tho* the learned Author fo often quoted (i), takes this 
Explanation to be itfelf a new Fable, and the River 
Jcis to have had its Name from the Rapidity of its 
Streams. 

If Hefiod fays (2) the Cyclops were the Offspring of 
Heaven and Earth, it is becaufe their true Original 
was unknown •, and it was ufual to make them the Off-- 
Ipringof the Earth, whofe Genealogy was not known. 

That they were confidered as Giants, was owing, I 
believe, more to the monftrous Enormity of their 
Manners, than to any thing extraordinary in their Size 
or Stature 5 and, as for the gigantic Bones that are 
fomctimes found in Sicily, which are faid to be thofeof 
the ancient Inhabitants of that Bland, I refer to what 


has been laid on this Subject in the fecond Volume. 


The Hijhry 
c/'Scylla and 
Charvbdis. 


As Ulyjfes was alfo made to pafs thro* the 
Straits of Scylla and Charybdis , J tis proper 
to confider what may have given Rife to 
the Fables that were delivered on this 


Occafion. Ovid (ays, Sglla was a beautiful Nymph, 
or whom Gleucus, a Sea-God, became enamoured •, but 
not being able to make any Impreflion upon her, he 
had recourfe to the Art of a certain Sorcerefs, named 


Circe. She herfelf, (truck with Glaucus’s Merit, re- 
folved ro puniih him for being infenfible to her, and to 
put to D-ath her Rival Sglla-, and having compofed a 
Poifon, threw it into a Fountain, where the Nymph 

having come to bathe, was transformed into aMonfter. 
Homer fays, (he had twelve Claws, fix Mouths, and as 
many Heads; Virgil alfo gives the Delcription of her (a). 
We are further told, that (he being (righted herfelf 
wdth the dreadful Howlings of the Dogs that kenneled 
in her Womb, threw herfelf into the Sea, near the 
Place where are the famous Straits that bear her Name* 


and thus ihe was avenged on Circe, by deftroying the 

Ships 

(0 Bocbart lcc. cit. (2) In Theog. 

{.{) ?, Ima hcmlnis facia , Id pule hr o peStore Virgo 
Fide ter. us, pofmtr.o immani eorfere Pifirix y 
Depbizum ccud as utero cointrdjfa luporttm. 
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Ships of Ulyjjes her Lover. ’Tis eafy to fee that this is 
a mere Romance 5 but it is made up of feveral real 
Adventures, which we muft unfold. 

There is between Meffrn and Reggio a very narrow 
Firth, where huge ragged Rocks jut out into the Sea, 
from the two oppofite Shores. This Firth was called 
Scylla on the Side of Reggio , and Charibdis on the Side 
of Meffina (a). In Proportion as you remove from 
this Place, the Rocks feem to meet together, and then 
the Ships that enter there feem fwallowed up; which 
JuJiin very happily expreffes after Tragus Pompeius (b). 
As the Currents there are extremely rapid, and the 
Water violently agitated in Gulfs and Whirlpools, a 

confufedNoifeisheard, notunliketothatof feveralDogs 

barking together; and hence, according to the fame 

Author, came the Fable of Scylla, her Transformation 

into a Monfter, and her Howlings (c). Accordingly 
Virgil compares the Noife of the Waves breaking upon 
one another near a Rock, to the baying of Dogs -, 

Mult is circum latrantibus undis (1). 

Hence we may confider as new Fables, what fome 
Authors have invented for explaining this, as when 
they fay what gave Rife to it, was the Shipwreck of a 
Princefs named Scylla , whom Paufanias (2) and Virgil 
(3) make to have been the Daughter of Nifus King of 
Megara , who perilhed in thefe Straits (d ); or accord- 

U 4 ing 

(a) Dcxtrum Scylla latus , lesvum imflacata Cbarybdis 

Obfidet. # iEneid, I. >• 

(£) Ea eji proculhifpicientibus natura loci , ut finwn maris, non Iran* 
fiium pules: quo cum accejferis , difeedere ac fejungi promontories, quae 
antea junSla fuerant* a'bitrere. Juftin, 1 , 4. 

((f) Mine fabula Scyllam iE' Cbarybdim peperere, bine latr at us au¬ 
dit us, bine monjlri credit a fumulachra , dum naviganUs magnis <vorti- 
cibus pelagi dejideniis cXierriti, latr are put ant undas quas forbentis 
ceftus ‘vorago conlidit . Id, Ibid* 

(1) iEn. I. 7. (2) Paufan. in Corinth, (3) Eel. 6. 

( d ) Quid loquar aut Scyllam Niji, quam fama fecuta eft 
Candida fuccinftum latr antibus inguina monftris- 
Dulychias vexajfc rates , £f? gurgite in alto , 

Ah l timidos trau tas canibus lactraffe marinlsl 

Virg, loc, ci^ 
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ing to Lycopbron ( 1it was a Daughter of Pborcust 
who having ftole from Hercules Geryonh Oxen, was 
put to Death by that Heroe; and her Father having put 
her Body upon the Pile, and refined it from its Morta¬ 
lity, (he became a Divinity. We are not to place in 
.the feme Clafs what Pakphatus fays, that Scylla was a 
Ship of the Tyrrhenians, who laid wafte the Coafts of 
Sicily. , and which carried upon its Prow the monftrous 
Figure of a Woman whofe Body was encompaffed with 
Dogs Heads; that Author adds that Ulyjjes declined 
any Encounter with them, which gave Rite to all the 
Fables which Homer has vented in Relation to this Sub¬ 
ject Eufebiics , to mention it by the Way, explains 
this Fable as Pakphatus does; but ftill I am rather in¬ 
clined to Bocbart’s Opinion, that the Name of the 
Straits of Scylla comes from a Phmcian Word Sol, which 
iignifies Ruin, and that it was given to it upon Accpunt 
pf the frequent Shipwrecks that happened there; 3s 
that of Cbarybdis , which fignifies Gulpl: (2), was given 
to the other Promontory upon Account of the Eddies 
there which fometimes fwallowed up Ships (a ); which 
is the more probable, that the Etymologies given by 
the Greeks to thefe two Straits, differ but little from 
this, fince, according to them, Scylla imports to Jpoil , 
and Charybdis , to jwallow up. 

Again, when we are told that Ulyjfes flew the Monfter, 
which gave Rife to this Fable, ’tis probably becaufe 
this Heroe having happily paffed the Straits of Scylla , \t 
was afterwards reckoned a Place of leis Danger, and 
Ships began to pafs there with Confidence. Homer , who 
fays this 'Monfter fwallowed up Ships, and afterwards 
threw them up, adds that Tirefias having warned Ulyjfts 
of this, he profited by his Advice, waiting till Cbaryb - 
dis ftiould give him back the Maft of his Ship which 
was gone to the Bottom, by Means whereof he efcaped 

L.‘*. m ® ••*--** « X * * ^ 

Sp ipwreck. 

As 

* ■ 1 

(5) Tn CaiTand. {2] Bochart, I. 1. c. 26. 

^rcj'uxd^ne ferbet navfcfo* 

Senec, ds rnfoh animal 

' •* . ~ • 'i * 
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As Homer fpeaks at great length of this n „ „ 

Heroe’s Abode with Qrce , t lhall give her circe/ 7 
Hiftory in this Place. Circe, Hefiod tells us 
C i ), was the Daughter of the Sun and Perfeis , and Sif¬ 
ter to Pafiphae the Wife of Minas ; and the Sun, ac¬ 
cording to the fame Author, was the Son of Hyperion and 
5 fhia, the Offspring of Heaven and Earth. Homer adds 
(2) that lhe was Sifter to Metes King of Colchos , who 
lived in the time of the Argonauts , as has been faid in 
fpeaking of the Expedition of ?hofe Heroes to the Con- 
queft of the Golden Fleece. Some Authors, who reckon 
this Genealogy a Fable, will have it that this Princels 
palfed for the Daughter of the Sun only upon Account 
pf the great Knowledge lhe had of Plants and Medicine, 
whereof Apollo , or rather the Sun, was the God (a). 
Others, with Diodorus, take this Fiction to have no other 
Foundation but that her Grand-father was called Elius 
or Sol. 


explained by History; 
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Circe devoted herfelf to the Study of Herbs, wherein 
lhe fucceeded fo well as to find out feveral Remedies; 
but as lhe made Ufe of her fecret Art in taking Re¬ 
venge of her Enemies by Poifon, hence lhe paffed for a 
Sorcerefs. We are even told, that having married the 
King of the Sarmatians , or of the Scythians , ihe poifon- 
ed him; whereby lhe became fo odious to herSubjefts, 
that (he was obliged to quit her Kingdom to retire to 
the Coafts of Italy, into the Place which from that time 
bore the Name of Circe's Promontory, upon th zTufcan 
Sea, now Monte Circello (h). 

Apollonius affures us that Apollo , this Princefc’s Fa¬ 
ther, refcued her from the Hands of her Subje&s, who 
were going to have killed her, and tranfported her in 
his Chariot to Italy which imports that (he happily 
made her Efcape, and againft all Probability, from the 
Vengeance of the Scythians , by Means of lome Ship 
^vith Sails, But notwitliftanding all thefe Authorities, 


(1) In Theog. (2) OdyfT. 1 . 10. 

[a) Orpheus makes her the Daughter of Apollo and After ope* 
(?) Pr, xima Circees raduntur litlora teirtft 
Dives isiaccejjbs nhi Solis Jilia Incas 
AJfiduo refonat cantu, Vijg. JEn. 1 . 




I 
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I am of Opinion that this Princefs had no Connection 
with Medea who lived with her in the rime of the Argo* 

but Refemblance of Character. I rely upon die 
Authority of Strabo , who very judicioufly remarks that 
Homer having heard of Jafon's Expedition to Colchis , 
and to the City JEea, which was the Capital thereof, 
and knowing all the Fables that had been vented con¬ 
cerning Medea and Circe , their Inchantments and Con¬ 
formity of Manners, upon that Account makes them 
to be related, wherein he has been followed by Onotna - 
critus and Apollonius Rhodius. And if the fame Homer 
has tranfported the Seat of Circe to the middle of the 
Ocean, it was to add a greater Air of the marvellous 
to the Relation which Ulyjps gives of his Adventures 
to the Pheccians , who loved Fiftion, and were too ig¬ 
norant to be capable of confuting him. 

As Circe lived much about the Time of the Trojan 
War, 5 tis credible enough that Ulyjfes arrived at her 
Palace, and that he a-ftually fell in Love with her. 
This at leaft is the Sentiment of thofe who affirm that 
he had a Son by her named Tekgonus . The Charms 
of this Princefs having made him negleCtful of his own 
Honour, as well as of his Companions, they plunged 
themfelves into the Plea lures of a voluptuous Court 
which makes Homer fay ffie had transformed them into 
Swine: and what he adds of Mercury's giving that 
Prince an Herb named Moly (a) whereby he had evaded 
Circe's Charms, is to teach us that having at length re¬ 
covered himfelf from his Remiffnefs, he had given 
Counfel to his Companions to quit fo dangerous an A- 
bode. This Plant, fo difficult to be found, according 
to Hcmer , is the Prudence which Ulyjfes exerted in ex¬ 
tricating his Soldiers from the Seat of Voluptuoufnels; 
and it may be fuppofed that all the Transformations 
which Homer, Cvid, and the other Poets fay this 
Princels wrought, were rather the Effects of her Charms 

and 

(a) ’Tis probably wild Rue, wbofe Rcot is black, and the Flower 
white ; which makes Chrid fay : 

Pacifcr buz: dcdcraifizrem Cyllcnius album, 

JjJsIy •vsesrt fapsri, rAgra radicc tiy.ctv.r. Met. I, 14, 
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and Beauty, than of her Magic, tho’ Horace gives us 
plainly to underftand (a) it was the Potions fhe gave 
that brought about thefe Wonders. You have heard, 
fays he, of the Songs of the Sirens, and of Ciree’a Poti¬ 
ons. Had Ulyfies, like his Companions , been fo foolijhly 
enjlaved to his Pafftons as to drink of the intoxicating Cup 
of that Sorcerefs , he muft have funk himfelf into a beaftly 
mid fottifh Life , like thofe impure Animals that delight to 
wallow in Mire and Dirt, under the Dominion of a bafe 

Proftitute. 

To lupport the Character of an Enchantrefs which 
they gave to Circe , they went the length of faying that 
(he poffeffed the Art of drawing down the Stars from 
Heaven, to denote that Yoluptuoufnefs degrades the 
moft exalted Minds; unlefs we chufe rather to fay with 
Bochart , for Moralizings are very arbitrary, that the 
Fable of Circe' s Enchantments came from the Phenician 
Word Lat, or Latim, which fignifies Inchantment (1), 
whence the Latins were denominated Enchanters. Bo¬ 
chart had read i n the Ancients that Latium abounded 
with Plants of a venomous Nature, and proper for 
making Spells and Enchantments, as may be feen in 
fheophra/lus (2), Strabo (3), in the Scholiaft on Apol¬ 
lonius (4), and fcveral others. 

As the Princefs we are now fpeaking of excelled in 
that Art, and greatly furpafled the other Inhabitants of 
that Country, this is undoubtedly what made her be 
reckoned the Daughter of Apollo the God of Medicine, 
a Branch of which is the Knowledge of Plants. 

In fhor, wnat is more certain than any Thing elfe 
in this whoic Hlftory is, that Circe , notwithftanding 
her Inchantments and depraved Morals, had divine 
Honours paid to her; and in the Time of Cicero lhe 

was 

(«) Strentm voces t Off Circes focula jio/ti; 

Qua fe nun Jodis f'ultus cupidusque bibijfet ; 

«S 'up domin'* meretrice fidjfet turpis etc rs 9 
Vitffit canis immundus, vel arnica luto Jus. 

I . EpiC 2. 23. 

(0 Qetoi/AwS'M Chan, I. i, c. 13. (2) Hill. Plant. {3) L# 

(4)1-3. 
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was ftill worfhipped by the Inhabitants of the Italian 
Coaft, where lhe had fixed her Refidence. 

We may remark, after a learned Mythologift (i\ 
that there were two Circes who came afterwards to be 
confounded 5 fhe whom Diodorus , after Hdjftod y calls the 
Daughter of the Sun, was much more ancient than 
Ulyffes, fince (he lived in the Time of the Argonauts, 
and was Sifter to Metes ; fhe at whole Court Ulyjfes 
fpent fome Time, and who reigned over the Coafts of 
Italy, about the Time of the Trojan War, was the 
Paughter of the former Circe , the Grand-daughter of 
Elius, and Sifter to Metes the fecond. As few Au¬ 
thors diftinguilh thefe two Circes , and the two Metes' s 
Kings of Colckos , no wonder that there is fo much Ob? 
fcurity in this ancient Hiftory. Boccace , who is the 
Mythologift I have in my Eye, had on his Side the 
Authority of Tbeodontion, whole Work is fince loft. 
Ovid adds to all that has been now laid, that Circe 
having fallen in love with Picks King of Italy, tranf- 
formed him into a Magpye, as has been laid in the 
Hiftory of the terreftrial Gods. 

Ulyffes , according to Homer, arrived alfo at the Court 
of Calypfcy the Daughter of the Ocean, and of the an¬ 
cient Tetbys, or according to Hyginus (2) and Tibullus % 
of Atlas } 

Fcecunda Atlantidos arva Calypfus. 

Calypfo reigned over the Ifland of Ogygia, in the 
Ionian Sea, better known by the Name of Calypfo $ 
Island. This is what we read in Homer , Pliny> and 
Tzelzes *, but Hyginus and Mela make her to have 
reigned near the Coafts of Italy in the Ifland of Men, 
probably confounding her with Circe who dwelt there. 
Homer (3) tells us, in what manner Calypfo received 
Ulyjfes upon his Return from the Trojan Expedition, 
and how fhe detained him for leven Years (a), offering 

him 

■ ) Bxeacfs Genealogy of the Gods, 1 . 4. c. u. (2} Fab. 125. 

(3) Odvtr. I. s- 

(/?} Ovid fry; fee detained him but fix Years, and Hygixus only 
'one Year. 
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him even Immortality, if he would marry her; but 
this Prince not being capable of forgetting his dear Pe¬ 
nelope, preferred his own Ifland of Ithaca to all the 
Propofals Calypfo could make him; and Mercury being 
fent to her from Jupiter, fhe let him go: But not with¬ 
out fhedding a Flood of Tears at his Departure, as 
may be gathered from this Verfe in Ovid: 

Ah quoties ilium dolu.it proper are Calypfo (if 

"What Homer fays of this Goddefs, as alfo of the 
Ifland that fhe inhabited, has always been reckoned a 
mere Fiftion; and fo fine an Occafion for moralizing 
and framing Allegories has not been negle&ed. Pliny, 
who places this Ifland (2 ) upon the Coafts of Italy 
that bordered with Great Greece , fpeaks of it in the fol¬ 
lowing Manner: 

“ The Ifland of Ogygia, fo called by Homer, is the 
“ habitable Land in that whole Hemifphere which the 
“ Ancients believed to be furrounded on all Sides with 
“ the Ocean, for which Reafon it is called Navel 
“ Ifland (q), that is, the middle of the Ocean. There 
“ he places Calypfo the Daughter of Atlas, who knows 
“ the Foundations of the Ocean, and fupports upon 
“ immenfe Pillars the Weight of Heaven and Earth. 
“ This is Nature herfelf, fuch as fhe appears in. that 
“ Hemifphere; and Homer gives her the Name of a 
“ Woman very well known then, becaufe there are 
“ many Things in Nature which fhe keeps concealed; 
“ the Word utikw7f.iv, fignifying to conceal!' 

Bojfu (4) raifes another Allegory from it: Calypfo, 
fays he, as her Name implies, is the Goddefs of Secrecy, 
at her Court Ulyffes is concealed for feven Years, to de¬ 
note that a great Politician never becomes compleatly 
fo, but by a long Secrecy and Diffimulation. 5 Tis in 
vain to enquire at prefen t where the Ifland lay which 
this imaginary Goddefs inhabited. 

Ulyffes, at departing from the Ifland of Ogygia or of 
Calypfo, arrived in the Country of the Pheacians , who 

inhabited 

(0 De Aft. Aman. I. 2. (2) L 3. (3) Homer. OdviT 1 . 1- 

Ti 5 °- (4) Treatife of the Epic Foem, 
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inhabited the Ifland of Corcyra (1 J, in the Ionian Sea, 
and met upon the Sea-coaft Navficaa the Daughter of 
Acinous King of the bland,who according to the Man¬ 
ner of thofe ancient Times, was coming to fee the 
Lye Wafhing, and fhe introduced him to her Father. 
Homer brings in here the Intervention of the Gods, 
to fet off an Adventure that has nothing in it but what 
is very common •, and when he fays his Heroe was 
Ihrouded with a Cloud that no body might perceive 
him, he means it was Night when he arrived at the 
Palace of that Prince. 

Th tPbeacians, whom Commerce had enriched, lived 
in Opulence and Luxury, and nothing was to be feen 
among them but Dancings, Feftivals, and continual 
Banqueting, where Mufick commonly accompanied 
good Cheer, and where Songs often very loofe, filch 
as that which Phemius fmgs in the Prefence of Ulyjfcs, 
upon the* Adultery of Mars and Venus, were the 
Concomitants of thofe kinds of Feafts. Nothing was 
more magnificent than the Gardens of Acinous , with 
which Antiquity has brought into Comparifon only 
thofe of Adonis and Sctniramis. It was in this delight¬ 
ful Place Ulyjfes was received, for Homer, to give us a 
full View of his Heroe’s Virtue, (hews him to us in 
every Light: And here, after fome flay, he imbarked 
in the Ship which the King of the Pbenicians equipped 
for him, and arrived at length at Ithaca , where having 
concealed himfelf with Euraeus one of his Domefticks, 
he concerted proper Mcafures to rid himfelf of fome 
neighbouring Princes, who had been for twenty Years 
paft making Court to his Wife Penelope (a), fquander- 
ing away his Eftate. The various Pretexts fhe made 
life of to amufe them rill her Hufband ihould return, 
gave rife to that famous Web which flie undid by 

Night. 

Uiyjjes having {lain or put to flight all his Rivals, 
reigned in Peace, while Telegonus, whom he had by 
Circe, having arrived in the Ifland of Ithaca to fee 

him, 

(i) This Is the Ifland of Corfu. 

(s) See the four Jail Books of the Qavfcy. 
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him, he endeavours to hinder his landing; and Tele- 
gonus having ftruck him with a Spear, the End where¬ 
of was made of a Sea-Tortoife named Pajlinace , and 
which according to Pliny is very venomous, he thus 
loft his Life, as ’Tirefias had foretold him; when he 
confulted him in Hell. His Son 'Pelemachus afcended 
the Throne. 

Hiftory makes no mention of his Succeffors ; 
and, to fay the Truth, I am of Opinion that were it 
not for Homer , Ithaca and all that relates to it, would 
be quite unknown to us. That Poet acquaints us far¬ 
ther, that the young Te/emachus went in queft of his 
Father, and after having brought him in his Voyage 
as far as Sparta, he leaves him there, that is, from 
the fourth Book of the Odyjfey, to UlyJJes’s Arrival at 
Ithaca. ’Tis this Interval that M. de Fenelon has fo 
happily filled up in his ‘Eelemachus, one of the fineft 
Poems, and the moft judicious that ever was writ. 

Such is the Hiftory of UlyJJes, which Homer has fo art¬ 
fully difguifed by the Fables he has blended with it. 

We have explained elfewhere the Adventures he had 
at Eo/us’s Court, in the Ifland of Jthe Sirens, his Del- 
rent to Hell, and fome others, but I have faid nothing 
hitherto of what befel him among the Ciconians , a 
People of Thracia, near the River Hebrus, whofe capi¬ 
tal City, named Ifmara, he pillaged, and divided their 
Spoils among his Companions: Nor of the Adventure 
he had among the Lotophagi (a), a People of the Ifland 
Gelve , near the Coafts of Afric, where he was obliged 
to bind two of his Companions, whom the Fruit of 
the Lotos had made to forget their Country; nor of 
the unhappy Shipwreck he fuffered at his Departure 
from Sicily, by the. Refentment of Apollo, who thus 
avenged the Death of his Daughter Lampelia and Phae- 
tufa ; as alfo the Theft of his Companions who had 
ftole fome Oxen that were confecrated to him; in 
which Shipwreck our Heroe had perilhed, if he had 

not 


(a) So called becaufe they eat of the Fruit of the Lotos, which 
had a Quality to jjtake thofe who eat of It to f^get their 
Com try. 
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not fwam as far as the Ifland of Ogygia. I have, 5 1 fay^ 
purpofedly waved thefe Fables, whofe Meaning; if they 
have any, is eafy to be difcovered ; the Poet having 
expofed his Heroe to the Hatred of the Gods, and to 
the Dangers of three or four Shipwrecks, the better tcf 
illuftrate his Valour and Prudence, and to make him 
ftill preferve, in the mod inchanting Places, and amidft 
the moft bewitching Charms of Pleafure, the Defire 
of returning into his Country, where his Prefence was 
necefiary, according to the End which the Poet has iii 
his Eye, to redrefs the Diforder which his Family had 

fallen into thro 5 the Abfence of its Mailer: 

Ufyjfes after his Death was promoted to heroic 
Honours, and had even an Oracle in the Country of 
the Euritbanians , a People of Etolia ., as we read in Ari- 
ftotk quoted by Tzelzes , upon the 794th Verfe of 
Lycepbron (1). Among the Monuments of this Prince 
now remaining^ there is a Medal of Gorlay reprefenting 
him naked; holding a Pique in one Hand, with his 
right Foot upon aWheel * near to him is a Pillar upon 
which is his Helmet. 


77 * Eifizry of 

Penelope. 


and of making Wine. 


Penelope was the Daughter of Icarius; 
who lived at Athens in the Time of Pan- 
dion II. of the Name. He is faid to have 
had Bacchus for his Gueft, who,- as a Reward for his 
Civility, taught him the Art of planting the Vine, 

This Hofpitality,-' to mention 
it by the Way, fignifies that Icarius was among the 
firft in adopting the Worlhip of Bacchus * which from 
his Time was introduced at Athens . Penelope his 
Daughter had offers of Marriage made her from fe- 
veral Princes of Greece ; and her Father, to avoid Quar¬ 
rels that might have happened, obliged them to con¬ 
tend for her in the Games which he made them cele¬ 
brate; a thing very common in thofe Times. Ulyjfes 
was the Conqueror ( 2J, and gained the Lady for his 
Prize. 

Icarius , who had fettled at that Time in Sparta * 
where this Marriage was folemnized, ufed his utmoft 

Efforts 

(1) GrattnteniL p 456. [2) Paufan. in Lacan, 
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Efforts to prevail upon his Son-in-law to ftay with him* 
but all in vain. Defpairingof being able to perfuade 
him, he applied himfelf to his Daughter, conjured her 
not to forfake him and fo foon as lie few her fee out 
from Sparta to take Ship, he redoubled his Solicita¬ 
tions, and would needs foliow her Chariot. Ulyjfes 
tired out at length with thefe Importunities, told his 
Wife that lhe might choofe between her Father and 
her Hufband, and that he left her at liberty either to 
go with him to Ithaca , or to return with her Father, 
Penelope blufh’d at this Speech, and anfwered only by 
covering her Face with her Veil. Icarius who urider- 
ftood this dumb Language, let her go with her Huf¬ 
band ; but moved with the graceful Confufion he few* 
her in, he confecrated a Statue to Modefty , in ,hc 
fame Place where Penelope had put a Veil over her 
Face. 

The World are fo prepoffefled in favour of Pene¬ 
lope’s Virtue, that fhe is always confidered as the moft 
jerfeft Model of conjugal Love, and many People are 
lighly offended with Bayle for having attacked her 
Charafter in his Critical Diliionary (i). I myfelf have 
been reflefted upon for having Paid (i) that the Poets 
difguifing the Charafters of the Perfons they fpoke of, 
had made Dido a Lover abandoned to Defpair, even 
her who was always faithful to the Memory of her firft 
Hufband Sicheus \ and Penelope a Model of Chaftity, 
tho’ many Authors tell us, fhe luffered herfelf to be 
debauched by fome of her Lovers, who were always 
about her during; the Abfence of her Hufband. One 

O 

thing certain is, that Paufanias tells us (%) the Tradi¬ 
tion of the Arcadians concerning this Princefs did not 
agree with the Poets of Thefprotia. Thefe gave out 
that after the Return of Ulyjfes fhe had a Daughter by 
lim, who was called Ptoliporthe , a Name given her 
)ecaufe fhe had been born after the taking of Troy . 
Jut the Maniineans contended, that being accufed by 
ler Hufband of having herfelf introduced Diforder 

Vol. IV. X into' 


(i) Art. of Penelope, 
tread. 


(z) Expl. des Fab. T, 3. (3) fa 
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into his Family, file had been expelled by him, and that 
flie repaired firft to Sparta, and from that to Mantinea , 
where Ihe ended her Days. The Mantineans were pro¬ 
bably in the Right, for the Tomb of this Princefs was 
aftually among them, which flood in a fmall Plain, at 
the Foot of the Mountain, where the Town of Math 
tinea formerly was. How could file have been buried 
there, had Ihe always lived and died at Ithaca ? And 
why would ihe have been baniflied Ithaca , had not her 
Deportment during her Hulband’s long Abfe'nce, ob¬ 
liged him to inflift that Punifhment upon her at his 

Return? 


CHAP. VI. 

The Hiftory of Antenor and Eneas, 

I Join here the Hiftory of thefe two Trojans , be- 
caufe they are thought to have been Traitors to 
their Country, and to have had much the fame Adven¬ 
tures ; and if the latter is much more renowned than 
the former, it is owing to Virgil 9 s having thought fit 
to make a Heroe of him, and immortalize his Memory 
by his Eneid. 

Antenor was fufpefted for having favoured the Greeks, 
becaufe he entertained their Deputies \vhen they came 
to redemand Helen, and he was thought to have known 
Ukjfes , at the Time he entered Troy to carry off the 
Palladium , without having difcovered him, as he ought 
to have done. If we add to this what we are told by 
feme of the Ancients, and the Iliac Table authorifes 
it, that in the Night wherein that City was fack’d, the 
Greeks feta Guard upon his Palace to fave it from being 
pillaged; and that in the midft of his Enemies, he 
quietly took Ship to purfue his Fortune elfewhere, it 
will appear that the Sufpicion of his Treachery ftasbut 
too well founded (i). Be that as it will, Antenor ar¬ 
rived with his fmall Fleet, by the Adriatic Sea, in that 
part of Italy which conftitutes at prefent the State of 

Venice, and there built the City of Padua: This Ar¬ 
ticle 

^z) See Tzeixes upon Ljes£krcn> DiSjs of Crete > &C. 
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tide of the Hiftory of thofe Times is one of the 
nioft certain. Pliny (i) in Confirmation of it has re- 
courfe to the Authority of Cato , who aflerted it in his 
Book of Origines: Venetos trojan a Jlirpe ortos Author 
eft Cato. Virgil fays fo exprcfly (a)> and Titus Livius 
afferts (2), that the Place where Antenor landed, got 
the Name of Troy 9 as alfo a Village which was in the 
Neighbourhood of it. To thefe Authorities we may 
add ancient Monuments, and eftabliflied Tradition. 
Tacitus (3) informs us, that it was believed in his Time, 
that the Games celebrated at Padua had been inftituted 
by this Trojan-, and fome Authors maintain that the 
Bonnet of the Doges of Venice , is made after the 
Model of thofe of the ancient Phrygians. Antenor , 
to eftablilh himfelf in that part of Paly, entered di- 
reftly into an Alliance with the Plenties , the prefent 
Venetians ; and with their Affiftance expelled the Ega- 
mans , and built the City which we have been now 
fpeaking of. 

Some Authors are of Opinion that Eneas efcaped 
from Troy by the Intelligence he had with the Enemy : 
And, on the other Hand, this Heroe, who is commonly 
reckoned the Founder of the Roman Empire, is 'be¬ 
come fo famous by the fine Poem which Virgil has 
compofed upon his Adventures, that the Reader will 
not be difpleafcd to be determined which Side of the 
Queftion to choofe. 

Pros the King of Troy had two Sons, Me Hiftory of 
Iks and Affaracus * the latter had a Son Anchifes. 

named Capys, who was Father to Anchifes , and Grand¬ 
father to Eneas > thus he was of the Blood Royal by 
the 1 Father’s Side (4)*, and in the Opinion of moft of 
the Ancients, the Goddefs Venus was his Mother. No- 

X 2 thing 


» 


(i) L. 3. c. 13. 

(*?) Antenor potiiit mediis elapfus Achkjum 

Illyricos penetrare fans ; atque intima tutus 
Regna Liburnomtn , fontm /up era re 'Timavi. 

Hie tamen ille urbem Pataviy fedefque loca-vit 

Teucrorum , fcf genii nomen dedit, ctrmaque fxit 

Troia - Ain. 1 . i. v. 246, Sc 251. 

,(2) L. i. c, t. (3) L, 16, c, 2 u {4) Homer. Iliad. 1 . 20. 
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thing is fo famous among the Poets, as the Commerce 
of Ancbifes with this Goddefs (T); but probably this 
Fable was invented to cloak fome Piece of Gallantry, 
and to calm the Jealoufy of Ancbifes’ s Wife, who faw 
him too often frequent the Banks of the River Simois , 
where he was probably fmitten with the Charms of 
fome Shepherded, who was perhaps denominated Venus 
upon Account of her Beauty. It would feem that Ihe 
was that Venus, whom Homer makes to have been the 
Daughter of Dione (2 ), and who is mentioned by Ci¬ 
cero (3). ' The Poets add that Venus enjoined her Gal¬ 
lant not to fpeak of this Adventure; but that he not 
being able to keep the Secret, was (truck with Thun¬ 
der, by which Seroius fays he loft his Sight; others 
fay the Wound he received thereby never could be 
clofed up [a). What gave rife to this Fable, by the 
Way, is that anciently Thunder was confidered as the 
moft dreadful Inftrument of the Vengeance of the 
Gods; and thofe who were ftruck with it, were rec¬ 
koned a kind of excommunicated Perfons; whence 
Ancbifes was looked upon as the Objeft of the Wrath 
of the Gods, as Virgil gives us to underftand in the fol¬ 
lowing Lines: 


Jampridem invifus Divis inutilis annos 

Demorcr , ex quo me Dkv.m pater atque bominum Rex 
Fulminis qfjiavit ventis £5? coniigit igne. 

iEn. 1. 2. v. 647. 

Grown to my Friends an ufclefs heavy Load, 

Long here l liv’d, abhcr’d by every God.; 

Since, in his Wrath, high HeavVs Almighty Sire, 
Blafted thefe Limbs with his avenging Fire. 

Pit Vs JEneid, 


Ancbifes however lived till the Age of eighty Years, 
and was buried, according to Evjlaibius (4), upon 

Mount 


(') Idem Hymn, upon Venus Yirg. Sec. (2) 11 . J. n. 
Nat. Deor. J. 3. 


(3) De 


(a) Confuk for all this the learned J! hziriac upon Ovid, or Bay It 
who has copied him in his Critical Dictionary f Art. Anchifes . 

(4) Upon the 22 of the Iliad. 


1 
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Mount Ida. Opinions however are very much divided 
on this Head : Virgil makes him to have died at Dre- 
pna in Sicily \ Paufanias in Arcadia •, Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnajjus and others, bring him as far as Italy , where 
he ends his Days. 

Eneas his Son was educated in the Coun- The ^ Hifory 
try till he was put under the Dire&ion of a °f Eneas * 
Governor, and fome Years after, Priam gave him his 
Daughter Creufa in Marriage, by whom he had a Son 
named lulus , or Afcanius (a). 

As Homer is the moft ancient Author who has fpoken 
of this Prince, 5 tis* in the Iliad we are to feek for his 
Chamber, and to learn what he did at the Siege of 
Troy. The celebrated F. Hardouin , is even of Opi¬ 
nion that he is the true Heroe of the Poem now men¬ 
tioned, which, according to him, was only compofed 
to flatter the Kings of Troas, Eneas's Defendants, who 
were (till reigning in the Time of that Poet, who being 
an Ionian mu ft have known them. In a Word, the 

l J X • 

Iliad, according to this learned Author, was nothing 
but the Hiftory of the Fall of the eldeft Branch of 
the Trojan Kings, that is, of Laomedon and Priam , to 
which the youngeft Branch, or that of AJfaracus , muft 
have fucceeded, from whom"Eneas defended, as has 
been already faid in the Article that relates to the Sue* 
ceflion of the Kings of Troy. 

Among the Achievements of.Eneas, during the 
Siege, as they are related by the Poet, he fays he fought 
with Achilles , but that Neptune carried him off from 
the Combat; and I am of Opinion, to mention it by 
the Way, that what had given a Handle to this Fiftion, 
was, that the Combat between Achilles and Eneas hav¬ 
ing lafted the whole Day, Night put an End to it, or 
rather fome Feaft of Neptune obliged them to fufpend 
it. Eneas diftinguilhed himfelf, efpecially in the Night 

X 3 that 

(<?) ThePoet Lefcbeus, and the Author of the Cypriacs, give Eneas 
to Wife Eurydice , as we are told by Paufanias in Pboc. but the moft 
common Opinion is that he had Creufa the Daughter of Priam; and 
as (he died in the Burning of Troy , the Poets gave out that the Mo¬ 
ther of the Gods, and Venus 3 had carried her away from the Greeks s 
Yid. Paufanias loc. cit. 
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that the City was taken, when, without dwelling upon 
all that Virgil tells us to this Purpofe (i), rather in a 
poetical than an hiftorical Manner, Dionyfius of Halt- 
ccrnajfus fays, he entered into the Citadel of Ilium, 
and defended it to the lad; that when he faw it 
was impoffible to fave it, he let out the Women, the 
old Men and Children by a Back-Door, and then came 
out himfclf with his Garrifon, fighting his Way thro* 
the Enemy till he came to Mount Ida , which was the 
Place of Rendezvous that he there formed a little 
Army of thole who were able to bear Arms; and the 
Greeks not daring to venture a Battle, made a Treaty 
with them, by which they were permitted to march 
off. Eneas fitted out a Fleet of twenty Ships near the 
City Aniandros , at the Foot of Mount Ida, in which 
having imbarked, he firft arrived in Thrace, where he 
founded the City JEnia, and peopled it with thofe 
whom he could molt ealily fpare. 

Setting out from thence he made the IOand of Delos , 
where Alius the high Prieft of Apollo gave him a fa¬ 
vourable Reception (a). After this having coafted a- 
long the Ifland of Cyihera , he arrived at a Cape of the 
Peloponncfns, which he called Cynetium , from the Name 
of one of his Companions who was buried there; and 
having entered Greece , he quirted the Fleet, to go and 
confuit the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona [b). It was 
there he found his Brother-in-law Helenas, who was 
reputed in that Country a great Prophet. Arrived in 
the Country of the Saleniines , where Idomeneus come 
from Crete , eftablifhed his new Colony, he would 
have continued his Courfe by the Fare of Meffina , but 
he was obliged to put in to Sicily, where he affifted Eli- 
mus and EgeSbus who alfo came from Phrygia, in build¬ 
ing two Towers of their own Name, leaving with 
them thofe of the Ship’s Crew, whom the Fatigue of 
the Voyage and old Age had rendered ufelefs to him. 

In 

(?) Ene’d. 1 . 2. Sc 3. 

{«) We Jhall give afterwards the Hiftory of this Anius and his 
Daughters. 

(*) Eneas was very fcperfiitious ; but Virgil gives him always the 

Designation of Pious. 
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In fine, having'departed from that Ifland, he happily 
arrived at Laurentum upon the Coafts of Tyrrhenian 
near the Mouth of the Tyber, in the Country of the 
Aborigines ( i). Thefe People, frighted at the" Arrival 
of a Fleet man’d by Strangers, affembled under the 
Command of their King Latinus\ but that Prince 
having been informed of the Motive that brought them 
into his Dominions, and that they were Trojans , who 
under the Conduct of Mneas the Son of Venus and An- 
chips were in Queft of fome Place where they might 
fettle and found a City, after the burning of their own, 
as the Oracles had prefcribed to them; being farther 
informed that their Leader was a Man of Wifdom and 
Piety, who was carrying with him his Houfhould Gods; 
viewing befides, with a Mixture of Aftonifhment and 
Awe, an illuftrious Nation, the Hiftory of whole Mif- 
fortunes was already known, and a Heroe their Com¬ 
mander, who was indeed dilpofed to treat with him ami¬ 
cably; butat the fame time determined to haveRecourfe to 
Force, if he could not otherwife compafs his Defign, 
he himfelf made up to ALneas , gave him his Hand in 
Token of Friendlhip, and the two Armies united. 
The Remembrance of an Oracle, and we know how far 
Prediftions made Impreflion upon Peoples Minds at 
that Time, which had foretold Latinus the Arrival of 
fome Strangers, whofe Leader was to be his Son-in-law, 
was the principle Caufe of the Advances he made to 
Mneas. He conduced him to his Palace; and in or? 
der to confirm by the ftrifteft Ties the Alliance which 
he had made with him, and to unite the two Nations 
for ever, he gave him in Marriage in a Ihort time af? 
ter Layinicf, his only Daughter and the Heirefs of his 
Crown. Mneas , with the Afiiftance of his Father-in? 
law and the Latins, built at that time a City which he 
called Lavittium, from the Name of his Wife, by whom 
he had a Son named Afcanius, 

In the mean time this Match brought upon the Tro¬ 
jans and Aborigines a common Enemy. Lavinia before^F- 

«wPsArrival had been promifcd to Tumus King of the Ru- 

X 4 tulianSy 

(r) Dionjrf. of Halic. Lx. 
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tulians , who inhabited the Maritime Part of Campania ,, 
near the Place where Rome was afterwards builc. This 
Prince, young and ambitious, Nephew to Queen Amata 
Latinus’s Wife, enraged that a Stranger fhould be pre¬ 
ferred to him, declared War upon his Rival, and gave 
him Battle, which colt both Sides dear. The Riituli 
indeed were routed, but it coft Latinus his Life, who 
commanded in Pcrfon with his Son-in-law. AZneas 
being foie Matter of his Father-in-law’s Dominions, 
omitted nothing to prevent the new Efforts which Tur¬ 
in's was making to repair this Lofs; efpecially when he 
underffood that he had ftruck up an Alliance with the 
Etrurians , whole Power was then very formidable. 

Mezentius who was their King, kept his Court at Co¬ 
re, a wealthy City, and one of the ftrongeft in the 
Country. As that Prince, according to Titus Livin ', 
had always looked with an evil Eye upon the Trojan 
Colony, and confidered the rifing Power of thofe Stran¬ 
gers as a juft Ground of being alarmed for himfelf and 
his Neighbours, he made no Difficulty of joining with 
the Riituli. In the mean Time /Eneas, deftituteof 
Affiftance, in a Country where he had but new fettled, 
finding that he had Occafion to be ftri&ly united with 
the Aborigines to fuftain the Storm with which he few 
himldf threatned, confidered how this might beft be 
eftefted. For that End he refolved henceforth to in¬ 
corporate that People and the Trojans who followed 
him into one State, governed by the fame Laws, under 
the Name of the Latin People. This Piece of Policy 
fucceeded, and thereby he fo gained the Affeftions of 
the Aborigines , that they were forever after as faithful, 
and as much attached to him as the Trojans themfelves. 
/Eneas , ftrengthened by this Union, would not wait to 
receive the Enemy in the City: he took the Field, and 
the two Armies being very foon met, he fought a 
bloody Battle, wherein he loft his Life. 

His Body not being found, it having probably fallen 
into die River Numicus , near which the Battle was 
fought, it was given out that Venus having purified 
him in the Water of that River, had promoted him to 

the 
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the Rank of the Gods. A Tomb was eretted to him 
upon the Banks of the River, a Monument which was 1 
{till fubfifting in the time of Titus Livius, and where 
Sacrifices were offered to him afterwards under the 
Name of Jupiter Indiges. This Heroe.died at the Age 
of thirty eight Years, and reigned only three. His 
Son A [cams fucceeded him, and built the famous 
City Alba, where his Defendants reigned over the 
Latin Territory, until Numitor, Romulus's, G^and-Fa¬ 
ther. 

The Kingdom of Alba, according to Arnobius, Jail¬ 
ed 420 Years, or 432, according to Dionyfm of Hali- 
camjjus, under fourteen Kings. ASneas reigned three 
Years, his Son Afcanius 38, partly in Lavinium, and 
partly in Alba, to which he transferred the Seat of the 
Empire. After his Death fearch was madeevery where 
for his Mother-in-law Lavinia, who had concealed 
herfelf in a Foreff where Ihe was delivered of a Son, 
who from thence got the Name of Sylvius, which the 
Kings of Alba thought it their Honour to affume after¬ 
wards : he was alfo 'furnamed PoSfbmus, becaufe he was 
born after his Father’s Death, lulus the Son of Afca- 
ms difputed the Crown with that young Prince; but 
the Latins obliged him to drop his Pretenfions, and 
in veiled him with the Office of high Prieft, which 
continued a long time in this Prince’s Family. Sylvius 
reigned 29 Years, and his Son JEneas Sylvius 31. La- 
tinus, who fucceeded him, reigned 50. Alba 29. Ca¬ 
pe tus 26, Capis 28, Calpetus 30, Tyberinus 8. It was 
from this Prince’s having drowned himfelfin the Albula 
that it got the Name of the Tyler, which it has gone by 
ever fince that time. Agrippa reigned 41. To him 
fucceeded the Tyrant Alladius, equally detefted by Gods 
and Men, for having ufurped divine Honours; he 
was punifhed for his Impiety, and drowned himfelf in 
a Pond, after a Reign of 19 Years. Aventinus, who de¬ 
rived his Name to the Aventine Mount, was in Poffef- 
fion of the Crown thirty feven Years; Procas twenty 
nine; Amulius, who fupplanted his Brother Numitor, 
reigned 42 Years, until Romulus his Grandfon, and the 

■ Son 
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Son of Rhea Sylvia his Niece, put him to Death, and 
re-eftabiilhed his Grand-Father upon the Throne of AL 
ia y whereof he was the laft King •, tho’ this City flood 
till the time of Tullus Hoftilius the third King of Rome, 
who demolifiied it after the Defeat of the Curiaiii (a): 
thus Mneas, as we fee, precedes Romulus by 450 Years, 

Before AEneas, there had been five Kings in Latitm , 
James, Sal limits, Ficus, Faunas and Latinus , whofe 
Reigns, if we may believe Etifebius, had lafted 150 
Years (b). Their Hiftory is foil of Fables, and we 
know nothing in that Country more ancient than Janus . 
This is what appears moft probable in the Hiftory of 
Mneas \ and all the reft is only to be looked upon as 
Embellilhments. Upon the whole, I have followed 
the moft common Opinion; Dionyftus of HalicarnaJJus , 
and Titus Livius , who are more conform to Virgil , have 
been my Guides. I am not ignorant that in this Ar¬ 
ticle, as well as moft others of the fabulous Age, 
Authors vary prodigioufly. There are fome of them 
who, in order to deprive the Romns of the Glory of 
having had this illuftrious Leader of the Trojans for 
their Founder, contend that ALneas never came into 
Italy (c): That he reigned in Troas, according to the 
Prediction which Homer mentions in his Iliad . 

That Poet, fpeaking of the Combat in which AEneas 
was like to have perifhed by Achilles's Hand, fays: 


Achilles rujbing in with dreadful Cries, 

Draws his broad Blade, and at iEneas flies : 

Bui Ocean's God , whofe Earthquakes rock the Ground * 
Saw the Diftrefs, and mov'd the Pow'rs around. 

Do! on the Brink of Fate Alneas ftands , 

An inftant Fiffim to Achilles 5 Hands: 


By 


(a) See Dlonyfins of UarlicarHoffus , 1 . 1 . Titus Livius , I. r. 

(/>) See for the ancient People of Laly y the Diflertations of IheodQ- 
Tus Riekius. 

(r) To this Purpofe n 32 y be feen the Diffe nation of the learned 
Beck-art: it is in M. Scgrais's Trainflation of the Eneid into French 
Yerfe, who knew not what Anfwer to give to it; but Tbeodortts Ricki* 
ax has both folly anfv/ered that, and Cluverius in his DifTertation 
cn the ancient People of Italy t Chap. 1 2. to which I refer the 
Reader. 
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By Phoebus urg'd \ but Phoebus has beftovfd 
His did in vain: The Man o'erpow'rs the God . 

And can ye fee this righteous Chief at tone 
IVith guiltlefs Blood ,, for Vices not bis own ? 
j 0 all the Gods his conftant Vows were paid ; 

Sure, tho' he wars for Troy he claims our did. 

Fate wills not this \ nor thus can Jove refign 
The future Father of the Dardan Line: 

Thefirft great dnceftor obtain'd his Grace, 

And fill his Love defends on all the Race, 

For Priam now, and Priam’s faithlefs Kind, 

At length are odious to th' all-feeing Mind ; 

On great TEneas Jhall devolve the Reign, 

And Softs fucceeding Sons the lafting line fuftain. 

The great Earth-faker thus: to whom replies 
Th' imperial Goddefs with the radiant Eyes, 

Good as he is, to immolate or fpare 

The Dardan Prince, 0 Neptune, be thy Care\ 

Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind. 

Have fworn Deftruftion to the Trojan Kind ; 

Not cv'n an Infant to protratt their Fate 
Or fave one Member of the finking State 5 
Till her laft Flame be quench'd with her laft Gore, 

And ev'n her crumbling Ruins are no more. 

The King of Ocean to the Fight defends. 

Thro' all the whiftling Barts his Courfe he bends. 

Swift interpos'd between the JVarriours flies. 

And cajls thick Darknefs o'er Achilles* Eyes. 

From great iEneas* Shield the Spear be drew. 

And at its Mailer's Feet the JV 9 ,apon threw : 

That done, with Force divine he fnatcb'd on high 
The Dardan Prince, and bore him thro' the Sky, 
Smooth-gliding without Step, above the Heads 
Of warring Heroes, and of bounding Steeds. 

Pope's Iliad, xx, 341.' 


This formal Paflage is very confiderable, and of 
great Weight to demolifli the Pretenfiqns of the Ro¬ 
mans, who valued themfelves on that chimerical Con- 
ceit of being defcended from Mneas ; for unleS we al¬ 
low 


V 
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low what I remark elfewhere, that Homer , who was an 
lamer,\ puts this Prediction into Neptune's Mouth, for 
no other Realon, in all Probability, butbecaufe he faw 
the Pofterity of /Eneas ftill in PofTeffion of the Throne 
of the ‘Trojans-, would he ever have made Neptune 
fpcak fo, who was their declared Enemy ? 

Thus all that the Hiftorians have written of TEneas'% 
Voyage to Italy , may be looked upon as Romance, 
that has no other Tendency but to over throw hiftorical 
Truth, fmcethe mod ancient of thefe is feveral Ages later 
than Homer, while that Poet lived only 260 Years, or 
thereabouts, after the taking of Troy , and wrote in fome of 
the Cities of Ionia , in the Neighbourhood of Phrygia , 
or at no great Diftance from it. Accordingly fome 
Hiftorians before Dionyfins of Halicarnajfus having per¬ 
ceived the Force of this Paflage in Horner , would needs 
explain it in a Confiftency with this Fable, by faying 
that JEneas after having been in Italy , returned to Tro)\ 
and there left'his Son Afcanius. Dionyfins of Halicarnajfus , 
not fatisfted with this Solution, which appears to him 
improbable, has taken another Method to preferve to 
the Remans the Glory of being defeended from Venus's 
Son, by faying that by thefe Words, He Jhall reign over 
ibc Trojans, Homer meant he fhall reign over the Tro¬ 
jans whom he fhall carry with him into Italy . Might 
not iEneas, fays he, haroe reigned over the Trojans whom 
he carried into Italy, tho' fettled elfewhere ? 

This Hiftorian, who wrote in Rome itfelf, and under 
the Eye of Auguftus , was willing to make his Court to 
that Prince, by explaining this Paflage of Homer fo as 
to favour the wild Notion with which he was intoxicated. 
This is a juft Ground of Reproach againft him; for 
that Poets fhould flatter Princes by their Fiftions is no 
wife furprizing; but for Hiftorians to corrupt the Gra¬ 
vity and Severity of Hiftory to fubftitute Fable and 
Falfhoodin the Room of Truth, is a Fault not to be par¬ 
doned. Strabo afts a much better Part; for though he 
wrote his Geography about the Beginning of Tiberius's 
Reign, yet he has the Courage to explain this Paflage 

of 

{0 L. B. 
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of Homer 1 and to affert (1 \ that this Poet fays, and would 
have us to underftand that iEneas remained at Troy, that 
he reigned there, all Priam’s Race having been extinft, . 
and that he left the Crown to his Children after him. ’Tis 
needlefs to take Notice here of the pleafant Correftioa 
which Strabo tells us fome Criticks had made upon Ho- 
mer's Text by reading, kuvtssci, inftead of rposm ; he 
fall reign over all the World, inftead of he fall reign 
over the Trojans; as if Homer had known and foretold 
in that Time that the Empire of the whole World was 
promifed to the Family of AZneas ; the Flattery to Au- 
guftus in this is too difcernable. 

Again there was another Tradition, perhaps of equal 
Authority with that which I have now delivered, ac¬ 
cording to which it was a Queftion whether Afcanius, 
who fucceeded AEneas in Italy , was the Son of Lavinia , 
or that other Prince of the fame Name whom he had 
by Creufa , who followed his Father in his Expeditions, 
and who was furnamed lulus. However, it was from 
this laft, the Grandfon of Venus, that the Romans va¬ 
lued themfelves on being defcended, and from whom 
the Julian Family boafted to have derived its Name 
and Original. 

Another Tradition again is what Conon follows (2). 
After the Deftruftion of Troy, fays he, /Eneas, to a- 
void filling into the Hands of the Greeks , repaired to 
Mount Ida', but fcarcely had he fettled there, when he 
was driven thence by Eytius and Scamander the Sons of 
Hector, who obliged him to go and feek his Fortune 
fome where elfe, and reigned in his Stead. What is 
lingular in this Narration of Conon , is that he names 
two of Heitor's Sons of whom we know little or no¬ 
thing, none of the Ancients having mentioned any Son 
of his, but Altyanax. 

Ocher-Authors, fo great Diverfity is there among 
the Ancients as to this Article, will have it that JEneas 
was made Prifoner by Pyrrhus , and that after the Death 
of his Conqueror, he repaired to Macedonia: there are 
even Authors who tell us farther that AEnsas was ab- 

fent 


(i)L. 13. (2) Nar. 46. 
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lent when Troy was taken, and that Priam his Father 
indaw had font him into Italy with lome Troops: Some 
alledge, as has been faid, that JEneas betrayed the City 
Tray, from the Hatred he bore to Priam, who ufed him 
ill. Servius (i) mentions this Treachery after Titus Li - 
war, among whofe Works, as they are now extant, this 
Pafiage is not to be found: Others write that he died 
in Thrace or in Arcadia: Others, in fine, that Turnus 
flew JEneas , and that Afcamus avenged his Father by 
killing Turnus. 

*Ti$ impoflible to reconcile Sentiments fo oppofite, 
and it would be no Reconciliation of them in earneft 
to fay with Tryphiodorus (2), that Venus had tranfported 
Eneas thro* the Air into Italy. Let us therefore leave 
the Romans in Pofieffion of their Claim, nor envy 
them the Glory of being defcended from Venus and 
Eneas. 

But before I clofe this Chapter, I am (till to explain 
other Fables that are interwove with the Hiftory of the 
Prince now in Queftion. # We begin with that of his 
Amour with Elifa , fo celebrated under the Name of 
Dido. She was the Daughter of Belus II. King of 
Tyre in Pbenicia. Pygmalion her Brother afcended the 
Throne after the Death of his Father (a), and Elifa 
was married to Sicbarbas (b) the Prieft of Hercules , 
her Mother’s Brother, who was poficffed of immenfe 
Riches; but which the Fear of the covetous Pygma¬ 
lion obliged him to keep fo fecret, that he was only 

conje&ured to be fo rich. This however was enough 
to inflame the Avarice of the King, who without re¬ 
gard to the Ties of Blood which united them, cruelly 
murdered him. 

Elifa , diffembling her Refentment, gave out that fhe 
was defirous to leave a Place which ferved only to re¬ 
new 

{ 1 ) In ad Encid ( 2 ) Poem upon the taking of Troy. 

[a) Here i? the Order of her Genealogy: Jupiter Epaphus, 
Ulna, Belas I. ✓/a.vzsr, Pbenix, Behi II. cr Metre j , Pygmalion and 
Dido. 

(t») This 15 rlrail s Sicl'eM:. 
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new her Grief, and to go and live with Pygmalion (a). 
He prefuming Ihe would bring with her the Treafure 
of her Hulband, fent her a Ship and a Convoy; but 
having fet fail, (he had the Precaution to lodge in the 
Ship lome Bales loaded with Sand; and having given 
out that lhe was going to facrifke to the Manes of her 
Hulband whatever was moll dear to her in the World > 
lhe threw them into the Sea, telling the Soldiers it 
was the Money of the unfortunate Sicbarbas , and that 
confequently there was no other Refource for them but 
to fly with her, fince Pygmalion, if he found them come 
without Sicbarbas' s Treafures, would put them all to 
Death which obliged them to go and feek a Sanctua¬ 
ry from the Perfecutions of that Prince. They firft 
landed in Cyprus, whence Dido carried off fifty young 
Virgins, whom lhe gave in Marriage to her Compa¬ 
nions in the Expedition. The Wind drove them af¬ 
terwards upon the Coafts of Africa, where that Princels 
raifed a Citadel, near which the City Carthage was 
afterwards built, fo great was the Concourfe of People 
and Merchants who arrived there from all Quarters. 
A Fable was afterwards trump’d up, which I muft ex¬ 
plain here. We are told that Dido bought from the 
Inhabitants of the Country as much Ground as a Bull’s 
Hide could cover •, upon which lhe cut down a Hide 
into many Thongs, which incompafied a Quantity of 
Ground fufficient to build a Citadel upon, which from 
thence was called Byrfa, that is, a Bull’s Hide ; but this 
Fable is owing to the Greeks, who pretended to find in 
their Language the Etymology of all Antiquities, not 
knowing that Boftra, or Bothrah, in the Phenician 
language imports a Citadel (i)-, thus inftead of fay¬ 
ing limply that Dido built a Citadel, having found this 

barbarous 


(tf) We muft not confound, as Ovid has done, this ICing of Tyre, 
with another Pygmalion the King of Cyprus , who having made a fine 
Statue which he fell in love with himlelf, and Venus having anima¬ 
ted it, he begot upon it Paphus , who built the City Paphos in 
Cyprus , and the Temple of Venus , which has been fo much talked 
of; a Fable which has no other Foundation, but that he gained the 
good Graces of fome Beauty whom he was in love with; 

0) Bochart. Chan. 1, i, c. 14 . Voliius de Idol. 1, x. c. 3 . 
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barbarous Word in the Annals which they read, and 
not knowing its Signification, they tranflated it by that 
of Byrfa, which having no Senfe in this Place, they 
framed the Commentary now mentioned. We are told 
Further, that thofe who dug the Foundations of this 
Citadel, found there a Horfc’s Head, which they rec¬ 
koned a Prefage of its future Grandeur; another Fable, 
if we may believe Bocharl , founded upon this Citadel’s 
being named Cacabe , a Word which in the Language 
of the Pbenicians fignifies a Horfe (a). 

After the Phenicians , whom Dido led into this Part 
of Africa , had made this Settlement there, they would 
needs compel the Queen to marry Iarbas King of 
Mauritania , who had declared War upon them, and 
Jhe fought three Months to confider of it. Daring 
that Time, having erefted a funeral Pile, as if by fame 
Sacrifice fhe had been to appcafe the Manes of her 
former Hufband, fhe fhbb’d herfelf with a Poniard, 
whereof fhe died. This Adion made her get the 
Name of Dido, which imports valiant Woman , and 
by a frrange Reverie of Hiftory, Virgil, inftead of re- 
prefenting her as a Woman who killed herfelf, rather 
than marry a fecond Hufband, makes her fo much in 
love with Eneas, that his Departure drove her to Defpair. 

But what is farther remarkable, he makes an Ana- 
chronifm of near 300 Years, which has been already 
often obferved, for there is no lefs an Interval between 
Em as and Dido ; and tho* there are feveral Opinions 
as to the Time when fhe lived ( b\ *tis agreed that (lie 
was later than the Trojan Heroe by fame Ages, and no 
body doubts of Virgil's Anachronifm : Troy having 
been taken in the Time of the Judges, and Pygmalion , 
Dido's Brother, not having come into the World till" 
the Reign of Jcram King of Judah . Accordingly 
Bcchart {c) makes Dido to have been Aunt to the fa¬ 
mous 

\ t) Bcchart lec cit. adds that the Name of Carthage comes from' 
CaSahL 

* (?) Si!. Iial. de Bell. Punic, lib. t. Velleius Paterc. 1. 1 . Appian 
id Libya?, &c. 

(r) See Mezinac upon the Epiftle of Dido to Eneas, and the Tdem~ 
com* p* /y • ^ 
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tnous Jezebel whom Ahaz married, and who brought 
fo many Calamities upon the Kingdom of IfraeL Bat, 
to fay fomething more precife, Dido left the Kingdom 
of Tyre, in thefeventh Year of Pygmalion's Reign, 247 
Years after the taking of Troy, and 953 Years before 
Jefus Chrift . 

Her Subje&s after her Death afcribed divine Ho¬ 
nours to her, and inftituted to her religious Worfhip (a) % 
According to Ovid fhe had paid the fame Honours to 
her Hufband Sicbaus . 

The Hiftory of the Daughters of Anius, at whofe 
Court Eneas refided for fome Time, and who, accord¬ 
ing to Ovid, were transformed into Pigeons, requires 

alfo to have the Fable of it explained. 

Alius King of Delos , and alfo High-Pried of Apollo 
(b), was of the Family of Cadmus on the Side of his 
Mother Rheo, the Daughter of Stapbilus, who claimed 
Bacchus for his Father. Rheo having had fome In trigue 
(1), her Father expofed her upon the Sea in a little 
Ship, in which fhe arrived at Delos, where fhe was 
delivered of AntuSj who by his Marriage with Doripe, 
had three Daughters extremely frugal, and who laid up 
great Store of Offerings that were brought to the 
Temple of Apollo, , The Greeks, during the Siege of 
Troy, fent Palamedes to afk Provifions from Anius, and 
obliged him even to give his Daughters Hoftages. 
Thefe Princeffes however found a Way to make their 
efcape \ which gave occafion to fay that Bacchus had 
transformed them to Pigeons. As to what is al- 
ledged that they turned every thing they touched into 1 
Wine, Corn and Oil, it was founded, in the Opinion 
of the learned Bochart, upon the Etymologies of the 
Names of thefe three Virgins, Mno, Spermo, and Elais, 
which may refer to the Wine, Corn, and Oil,- that 
were offered for ordinary to Apollo , and whereof they 
laid up Store that were of great Service to the 
Grecian Army. 

Vol. IV. Y As 

/ 

(*) See his E pi file to M. Segrais 1 s Loco at. 

(b) Rex Mius , Rat idem hominum Pb&biquc ficcfdos: Virg. J. 

Jr) Died. }. 7. 
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As to what Virgil fays, that Eneas upon his Arrival 
in Italy went to confult the Sibyl who conduced him 
to Hell, this is only an Epifode of that Poet's Inven¬ 
tion, to embellilh his Poem; and we will not relume 
here, what has been laid of thofe famous Prophetefies 
in the firft Volume(i). There occur however fome 
other Fables in the Hiftory of Eneas , which are nei¬ 
ther important, nor difficult to be explained. The firft 
is that of the City Ardea^ which is faid to have been 
transformed into a Bird (2); the Foundation whereof 
is that Eneas'% Troops having fet Fire to that City, the 
Capital of the Ruiidi , it was given out to be meta- 
mo rp ho fed into that Bird which bears the fame Name 
with the City (3). It appears to have been afterwards 
rebuilt, fmee we learn from Titus Livius , that it was 
ftill fubfifting in the Time of the Tarqiiins . 

The fecond is that of Eneas 's Ships transformed 
into Nymphs by Cybele (4), but this is only another 
Epifode to embellilh the Hiftory of this Heroe; for 
the Truth is that Turnus fet Fire to them, to cut off 
from his Enemy all Means of efcape: And becaufe 
they would needs have every thing that concerned this 
Founder of the Roman Empire to be marvellous, hence 
Virgil took a Handle from thofe Ships being made of 
Firr confecrated to Cybele^ to fay that Goddefs, to re¬ 
venge the Affront offered to her thereby, had tranf- 
formed them into Sea-Nvmphs. 

The third is that of the White Sow that pointed 
out to Eneas the Place of his Settlement. After the 
following Manner is the Story related by Dionyftus of 
Haiicamajfus (5), and Titus Livius (6). Eneas having 
learned from the Oracle of Dodona , or according: to 

/ n 

others from the Sibyl, that he was to ftop at the Place 
where a white Sow fhould bring forth her young; 
when this Prince had arrived in Italy , and was pre¬ 
paring to offer a Sacrifice in order to get farther Infight 
into his Deftiny, the Sow that was to have been fa- 
crificed, efcaped out of the Sacrificed Hands, and 

fled 


(1) L. 5. (2) Ovid. Met. 1 .14.. 
(5} Ant. Rom. 1 . 1. (6) L. 1. 


[3) Ardea. (4.) Virg. 1 . 9 
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lied cowards the Sea. Eneas, calling to Mind the 0 - 
facle, followed her until fhe flopp'd in a Place that 
Was very high. This Place being barren and unculti¬ 
vated, our Heroe was at a .Lois how this could be re¬ 
conciled with the magnificent Promiles of the Oracle* 
when a Voice proceeded from the neighbouring Wood, 
and intimated to him that this was the Place where 
he was to build a City, and that after having refided 
there as many Years as the Sow fhould bring forth 
young, a more confiderable Settlement was decreed for 
him by the Fates. Eneas obeyed the heavenly Voice* 
and began to lay the Foundations of a City that was 
called Lavinium , as has been faid \ the Day after the 
Sow brought forth thirty young, which prefaged 
that within thirty Years he was to build another 
City. 

This Fable would feem to fignify, that Eneas was 
able to procure at firft only a little barren Spot of 
Ground overgrown with Wood; but that afterwards* 
upon the Defeat of Tumus , and his Alliance with Lati¬ 
ns ., he became capable of aggrandizing himfelf. Per¬ 
haps too as he was very fuperftitious, the Vidtirri mighft 
happen to efcape by Accident, and he follow it as a 
Prelage given him by the Gods. The fame Authors 
inform us of other Prodigies that are as little worthy 

of Credit; 


CHAP. VII. 

The Hijlory of Memnon. 

T Uere is no doubt, as we fhall fee in the Se¬ 
quel of this Chapter, but that Memnon the Son 
Of Tithonus , as Priam's Kinfman and Ally* furnifhed 
him with Troops towards the End of the Siege of Troy ; 
this is what all the Ancients who have made mention 
Of this War are agreed in; Homer ; 5 tis true, fays no¬ 
thing of it in his Iliad , becaufe that Prince not having 
arrived till about the Middle of the tenth Year of the 
Siege, at which Period of Time all the Incidents that 
enter into that Poem had happened, he was in the 

Y 2 right 
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right not to name him among the other Allies of the 
Trojans. However, as he has inferted in his Odyjjg 
feveral Particulars concerning this fame War, he there 
lays (1), the Son of Aurora Qew Antilocbus the Son of 

Nefior 5 which all the Learned underhand of Memnon, 
for Reafons which we (hall fee afterwards. The fame 
Poet names him too in the eleventh Book, where he 
makes Ulyjfes fay, that of all the Shades the moft beau¬ 
tiful next to Memnon , was that of Eurypilus. But his 
not very eafy to determine who he was, and whence 
he came, the Learned being very much divided on 
this Head * fome following the Greek Traditions, that 
make him come from Perfia, whither his Father Titho¬ 
rns had retired *, others from Egypt, whither it was 
Amcnophis , or Seihos, or fome other Prince that reigned 
there at that Time: Difficulties on both fides, tho 5 not 
fo great in following the Greek Hiftory, than the 
Egyptian Tradition concerning that Time. To be 
convinced of this, we need but confider, how Perm - 
nius and M. Fourmond the elder have been perplexed, 
they who have examined this Article with a great deal 
of Care. 

Thus the firft knows not what King of Egypt to fix 
upon to find out Memnon ; he feems however, after 
many Difcuffions, to conclude that he was the Son of 
Proteus , who, according to Homer , reigned there in 
the Time of the Trojan War* and that Proteus is the 
lame with Sethos, or the Titboms of the Greeks . But 


in following this Hypothcfis, we are very foon intang- 
led in a new Difficulty. Paufanias fpeaking of the 
famous Statue of Memnon, fays it was that of an Egyp¬ 
tian King whom they named Pheuompbas , or Amend- 
phis: Now about that time we find two Princes of this 
laft Name; namely the eighth and feventeenth of the 
eighteenth Dynajly of the Diofpclitans . Whole Statue 
was it of the two ? Eufebius and after him Syncellus, 
are of Opinion that it is the nr ft’s; and Perizonius fome- 


rimes will have it to belong 


to the fecojjd, fometimes 

lie 


/ 



( 1 ) OiyEey, 1 . 4 . 
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he knows not what to make of it, ad akerutrum ego » 
retulerimhunc Mmnonem. 

Farther, another thing that perplexes our Author, 
is what we read in Strabo (1) that the Memnon of the 
Siege of Troy was named by the Egyptians , Ifman&es, or 

Maudes- > he muft therefore find his Memnon in that 
Prince, as he does: But ftill new Difficulties. Diodorus 
Siculus gives the Name of Maro to this Mandes , and 
a(Terts that it was he who built the Labyrinth : We 
mnft therefore once more feek the Memnon of the 
Greeks , in him who during his Reign executed that 
Work which has been the Admiration of the World; 
but how had he the Time to get it done, his Father 
T"abortus having died in extreme old Age, and he him-< 
iclf having loft his Life at the Siege of Troy ? It re¬ 
quired at lead a long Reign and a continued Tradt of 
Peace to carry on that Strudfure, which Pliny calls Por¬ 
tent optimum humani ingenii opus . The moft amazing 
Work of human Invention . 

M. Fourmond the elder (af Efficiently (hews the 
Weaknefs of Perizonius's Opinion, and that his very 
Conjectures deftroy themfelves. In fadl, that learned Au¬ 
thor having made Amemenes the Son of Proteus, pitches 
afterwards upon Amenophis , then he returns to the for¬ 
mer : And after a good deal of Reafoning, he comes 
to agree with Manetho , whofe Opinion he pretends t6 
recede from. The fame M. Fourmond fully proves next 
under what King of Egypt Troy was taken* being per¬ 
vaded that Manetho , an Egyptian Author, muft be pre¬ 
ferred to Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus *, but does he 
find the Tithonus of the Greeks , and his Son Memnon in 
him who lived at Diofpolis , in the Time of the Siege of 
that City ? This is what he feems not to me to have 
proved. Befides, another Difficulty that equally affedte 
all thofe who have recourfe to Egypt for the Prince 
who came to the Succour of the Phrygians , on what 

Foundation can they affure us, that the King of 

. Y 3 ‘' 

* 

(1) Geogr. 1 . 17. 

(*) Reflexions upon the Hiflory of ancient Nations, Toty. ii. 

P- 169. 
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of that Time, was the Kinfman and Ally of Priam, 
and that he fent from the Extremity of Thsbais where 
he reigned, his Son with twenty thoufand Men, to the 
Relief of a City fo remote, and whereof probably he 
had never heard a Word ? The Kings of Egypt, thofe 
efpecially of Diofpclis who reigned in that Time, proud 
of their Power, their Forces and Riches, had a high 
Contempt of other Kings, and never would admit 
pf any Comparifon with them. 

We muft therefore return to the Tradition of the 

* 

Greeks , the only probable one as to this Article. Heftod 
is the firft who made ufe of it * Pindar improved upon 
it afterwards, and Ovid adds new Circumftances to it 
of his own. 5 Tis true, in thefe Poets it is adulterated 
with feveral Fables, but they are fuch as are pot inex¬ 
plicable, as will appear at firft Sight. 

ReineriusReinecius, in his learned Work upon ancient 
Families (1), is of Opinion that Tilboms was the Son 
©f Pros, and Brother to Laomedon \ and he prefers this 
Opinion to that of Homer , followed therein by Apol - 
lodorus , Ovid and Hyginns , who will have it that Lac- 
median was his Father, and confequently that he was 

Priam* s Brother. Pitbonus not fatisfied with his Por- 

/ 

tion, and his Brother Laomedon who fucceeded to his 
Father Pros, probably allowing him no great Share in 
the Admi fiftration, he had no other Way to employ 
his Time but in Hunting, of which he was defpe- 
rately iond. As he was wont every Morning to get 
up before the riling Sun, to plant his Toils in the 
Woods, hence he was faid by a natural enough Meta*: 
phor to be enamoured of Aurora \ and having aban? 
doned Phrygia from fome Difguft, whereof we know 
not the Caufe, and repaired to Sufa where Peat arm 
then reigned, he was favourably entertained by him, 
the Kingdom of Priam holding at that Time of the 
King of Perfia. This Retreat gave Birth to a fecond 
Fiftion, It was given out that Aurora had ravifhed 
•2 'ilbcnus ; a Fable which, no doubt, took its rife from 
what we have faid of his love of Hunting, and from 

his 

# - 1 • 

(1) Tom.iii. de Trojan, erg. & imperioj p. 13. 
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his Retreat into a Country which lay to the Ealt of 

Phrygia . 

Teutamus procured Tithomis a good Settlement in his 
Dominions, and gave him in Marriage Ida y by whom 
he had Memnon •, and as the Exercife of the Body, 
when it is not carried too far, has a great Influence to. 
ftrengthen the Conftitution, and to produce a good 
State of Health, Tithonus died in an extreme old Age. 
Hence arofe another Fiftion: It was fabled that his 
Lover had transformed him into a Gralhopper, either 
to fet forth to us that he had lived to a great Age \ 
for, according to popular Opinion, this Infect, like the 
Serpent, is thought to renew its Age every Year by 
changing its Skin; or to denote that he refembled that 
little Animal in endlcfs Prattle, as is the Manner of old 
Men. 

Memnon led to Troy ten thoufand Perfians , and as 
many Ethiopians , with a great Number of Chariots.. 
He fet out, according to Panfanias , not from Ethiopia , 
but from the City Sufa in Perfia, and from the Banks 
of the River Choafpes ; and his Expedition was fo un- 
queftionably true, that the Phrygians fhewed even in 
the Time of that Author, the Rout he had taken, his 
Marches, and his feveral Encampments. We learn 
the fame Fa& from moft of the Ancients, and parti¬ 
cularly from Diodorus Siculus , Quintus Smyrneus , and 
Aufonius . This Prince was prefently diftinguilhed by 
his Valour, and made great Havock of all the Greeks 
who came in his Way. He flew Antilocbus y who was 
haftening to the Relief of his Father Neflcr, ready to fink 
under his Blows, and who laved his Life at the Expence 
of his own. Homer , who makes no mention of Mem- 
non in his Iliad , as I have already remarked, has not 
omitted this Piece of Hiftory in his Odyjjey ( i). After, 
that Poet has told us that the Speech of Menelaus con¬ 
cerning Ulyjjesy had drawn Tears from all who were 
prelent, he adds : Pififtratus the Son of the wife Neftor, 
was tenderly affefted with the Relation ; his Brother An- 
tilochus, whom the valiant Son of the Morning had Jlain 

Y 4 » 

♦ 

* 

(i) Odyff.l, 4. v. 187. 
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in Battle^ occurred to bis Mind\ and at this Remembrance, 

vnih Tcars trickling dozen bis Cheeks he befpeaks Mene- 
laas, &c. 

Ntjior inconfolable for the Death of his Son, who- 
had & generoufiy devoted himfdf for him 5 engaged 
Achilles to give him Revenge ; and that young Prince 
having attacked Mermen, flew him at laft after a (harp 
Ccm bit, which Quintus Smyrneus deferibes ac full 
Jengdi. Sumptuous Funerals were given him. Accord¬ 
ing to fome of the Ancients, his Allies were carried 
into Perfia, to comfort his Father who- was ftill alive 
(a), tho" *tis more probable that his Body was burnt, 
and his put in a Tomb upon the 'Trojan Coaftj. 
and that the Tomb which Strabo fays he had in Sufia- 
m, was but a mere Cenotaph which had been railed 
there to his Honour. This Combat of Achilles with 
Mcinnon employed die Pencil of Polygnotus , as we 
read in Paufanias . 

It happened perhaps that during the Ceremony of 
his Funerals, fome travelling Birds that came at that 
Time into Phrygia, alighted’ in that Place ; which gave 
fome Flatterers a Handle to fay, that they had Iprung 
from his Allies (i), and from that Time they got the 
Name of Memnonides . Elian (2) fiiys thefe Birds were 
black, fhaped much like Hawks* which came every 
Year in Autumn from die Country of Cyzicus, to the 
Mountain where was this Prince’s Tomb; that they 
divided into two Companies, fought together, and that 
the Conquerors returned after the Fight. Pliny adds 
(3', that diere are feverai Authors who afiert the fame 
Thing; and if we may believe Crmentius (4), they 
performed the fame Game in Ethiopia every fifth Year, 
near the Place where Msmntnfs Palace Hood. Paufanias , 
(bjSo'unuS) and odiers, make mention of it likewife. 

The 

(<?) The Death of Anfiioclus and the Combat between Memncn 
and Achilles , are u-prelented in the lilac Table, as they alfo were, 
according to Paufanias , 'Jpon a Work of Bathycles* 

(A Ovid. I. 15. (2)L 5. de Aoim. (5) L. 2. c. 26. (j) Apui 
Pin:, loc/cir. 

{a) See Panfanias in Attic. Strata, Pliny, Tacitu;, Lucian, Phils- 
jlraiuy Tzctzes, Sec. 
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The firff, after having laid that Palygnotus had repre- 
fented in that fine Pifture, the Subjedt whereof was the 
taking of ‘troy , thefe Birds which had no other Name 
but the Birds of Memnott, tells us that thofe who inha¬ 
bited the Coafts. of the HeUefpont , aflerted' that every 
Tear upon one precife Day,, they came and madedean 
a certain Space of Ground about the Tomb of this 
Prince,> where neither Tree nor Grafs was left to grow* 
and chat afterwards they wa'tered it with their Wings, 
which they went and dipped of purpofe in the River 
Efopus. 

What is reported of the Statue of this Prince at 
Thebes in Egypt, is no lefs: wonderful: It is alledged 
that when the Sun-beams happened to Alike upon it, 
it fent forth an harmonious Sound; Strabo », a very ju¬ 
dicious Author, fays he himfelf had been Witnds to 
this Miracle, which can be attributed to nothing but 
either the Quality of the Stone it was made of, or to the 
Impofture of the Pricfts, or rather to fome feeretSpring 
which the learned! Kircher, after Paufanias , alledges to 
have been a kind of Harpficol inclofed within, the Sta¬ 
tue, and whole Strings being firft flackened by the 
Moifture of the Night, and then diftended by the j 
Heat of the Sun, broke with aNoife (i) refembling' 
that of the String of a Violin when it breaks.. Cam- 
byfes, who fpared not the Egyptian Ox Apis, having 
a Mind, to fee through this Myfiery, wherein he fufi 
pefted fome Trick of Magic, broke the Statue front 
the Head to the middle - of the Body. 

But ’ds neceflary to obferve, that the Ancients, vary 
fo much with refpect to this Statue, that we would not 
know what to fix upon *, if Strabo (2 j, an Author who 
was an Eye-witnefs, and who has no Defign to impofe, 
had not told us that he himfelf faw it, and heard the 
Noife it made. “ I was, fays he, with Mlius Gallus, 
“ and with a. Number of Friends, when as we were 
“ furveying the Colojfus\ we heard a certain Sound, 
“ without being able however to determine, whether 
“ it came from the Statue, or the Bafe, or if it pro¬ 
ceeded 


.(1) Paufan. in Attic. (2) Lib. 17, 
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** ceeded from any of the By-fhnders: For I would 
cc rather believe any thing elfe, than imagine that 
16 Stones ranged in iuch and fuch a Manner, were 
“ capable of yielding fuch a Sound. 5 * 

To the Authority of this learned Geographer, we 
might add that of Paufanias , who in his Travels thro* 
Egypt, faw the forry Remains of this Statue, which 
Camhyfts had broke. The lower Part of the Coloffus , 
lays he, was frill upon its Pedeftal, while the reft of. 
the Body was thrown down to the Ground, and every 
Morning at the Sun-rifing yielded the Sound we have 
now been fpeaking of. Pliny (i) indeed, and Tacitus 
(i) both advance the fame Fad, but without having 
been Witneffes to it; and Lucian (3) informs us that De¬ 
metrius went of purpofe to Egypt , to fee there the Py¬ 
ramids, and Memnonh Statue, from whence a Voice 
proceeded at the rifing of the Sun. What the fame 
Author adds in the Dialogue of the falfe Prophet , ap¬ 
pears to be meer Railleiy: 46 When, fays he, in my 
“ younger Days I was in Egypt , I had the Curiofity 
<c to go and fee the Miracle that was reported con- 
4C ceming Mrnnorl s Statue, which uttered a certain 
“ Sound at Sun-rifing; and I heard this Sound as the 
ct Voice of an Oracle, and not after the Manner of 
w others who heard only an inarticulate Noife, fmce 
14 Memrnn himfelf delivered an Oracle every feventh 
* Year, which I would rehearfe, if I did not think it 
44 needlefs.” 

Tho 5 5 tis obvious that Lucian only jeers in that Place, 
’tis neverthelels true, that the Statue we are now fpeak¬ 
ing of was believed to deliver Oracles. 

Thofe who have read the Poets know with what 
flourifhes they have fet off the Article of Memnon' s 
Death. We fee in their Writings, fometimes the 
Gods in full Councei, at a Lofs what Refolution to 
take upon the Death of this Prince : Sometimes Au¬ 
rora in the Bitternefs of her Grief refufing her Light 
to the World, until Jupiter had determined her to re¬ 
fume her ordinary Functions, &c n 

If 

(1} L.36.C.7. (2) Anna!. L 2. (3) In Toxi. 
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If it be afked whence it came to be faid that TithonuS 
his Father firft afked of Aurora his Spoufe to live feve- 
ral Ages, and that afterwards oppreffed with the Infir¬ 
mities of old Age he defired to be transformed into a 
Grafhopper, which was granted him; I anfwer that 
this implies in plain E^nglifa that Tithonus lived very 
long, and that he was perhaps, after the Example of 
other old Men, fo open and talkative, as to be com-* 
pared to a Grafhopper ; or rather this Fable was com- 
poled to fupport the Fiftion of his Intrigue with Auro* 
ra *, for the Grafhopper feeds upon the Dew that falls 
at the Rife of the Morning; or, if you will, it inti-, 
mates that this Prince, weakened by great Age, had oft*- 
en recover’d his Strength by Remedies that were given 
him, whence he came to be compared to the Grafhop-*’ 
per that changes its Skin, and recovers its Strength,’ 
after it is exhaufled by continual linging, and the Heat 
of the Sun.' 

There is no lefs Variety among both Ancients and- 
Moderns concerning Memnon himfelf than in Relation to 
his Statue. As Hejiod had faid he was King of Thebes r 
the Greek Authors who came afterwards, inftead of ex¬ 
amining if what that Poet faid had any Foundation in 
Chronology, and in the Egyptian Hiftory, adopted it 
without any Reftridtion. Paufanias , Strabo^ Diodorus 
fpeak of it, as alfo Pindar and Ovid. They thought' 
themfelves fufficiently warranted by Heftod’s faying 
Memnon was the Son of Tithonus , Laomedon’s Brother, 
to give out that that Prince had fent him to the Affif- 
tance of Priam his Nephew. And if thefe fame Au¬ 
thors make him King of Ethiopia , tho’ Hefiod fays he 
was King of Egypt, it is becaufe before Pfammeticus , 
the Greeks were but little acquainted with Egypt, be¬ 
lieving that Kingdom extended not far beyond the 
"Delta, taking all the reft, efpecially Thebais, for Ethi - 
opia , as Strabo remarks (a). The Author whom I here c 
mention, has laid out a great deal of Erudition upon 
this Article, as well as upon Memnon 9 s Statue; but in 

order 

r 

(*) L. 1, Homer has confounded thefe two Countries in his Od 
/O'* 4. See Marjhaw S reals 1 
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order to reconcile him with the other Greeks, we may 
fay there were feveral Princes of the lame Name, and 
that the fliftory of Amenopbis ferved perhaps to em- 
beliith that of Memon. M. le Cterc lias a very Angu¬ 
lar Opinion concerning this Prince: he takes him for 
Harmon, or Ham, the Son of Ncah ; and Voffius (a) alTerts 
that he was the fame with Baaltis , a Divinity of the 
Syrians, Male and Female, called by the Greeks , Aphro¬ 
dite^ and reprefen ted under the Form of a-Stone: Ac¬ 
cordingly Pbilojlratus, as chat learned Author remarks, 
lays. Mermen was transformed into a black Stone, or 
rather into a Statue of black Stone, in the Tafte of the 
Ancients, whereof the Eyes were Ihur, the Legs and 
Arms joined, and very little different from rough un- 
polifhed Stones. This is the Idea that Author gives of 
it in the Life of Apollonius Tyanxus, though ail the reft 
fpeak of Mmnori's Statue that was at Thebes , in Egypt, 
as a Coloflal Figure, having the Mouth open, and re- 


!. 

A 


fumbling a Man who is about to (pea; 

To finifh this Hi (lory, I (ball add that we have no- 
thi ng more particular upon this Subjeft than .what we 
read in Diodcrus Siculus: namely, that this Prince the 
Sr.2 cf Tithonus led to Troy the Aflyrian Troops , under' 
the Reign of Teuramus, who was the twentieth King 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the A {Tyrians pofjeffing at that 
time, which is upwards of a tboufmd Years ago, the Em¬ 


pire cf Alia; Priam who was Tributary to the Kingdom 
ef Teutamus, having applied to him for Affiance in his 
prefrag Exigency, and havingfent to him tinder the Con - 
cuai cf Mem non, ten thmtfand Aflyrian®, and as many Per- 
fians-; with two hundred Chariots , as has been already 
laid. Whence we mu ft conclude that the Perfians 
whom Diodorus fpeaks of in this Place, being from 
Sufiam , that Part of Perfia that went under that Name 
was then Subjeft to the Affyrians , and that thofe Ethio¬ 
pians were oriental Ethiopians , diffidently diftinguifhed 
by the Ancients, from the Ethiopians that are in, the 
middle of Egypt. Such was the Country of Memon , 
and that of the Troops he led to Troy . Thofe who 

make 


{i) Obfcirat. open Poir.ponius Mela* 


i 
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make this Prince a Native of Phrygia, give Ground to 
believe that this was poflibly the Reafon why Teutamus 
made Choice of him to command the Troops he fent 
to Priam. That the Kingdom of Tros had been tribu¬ 
tary to the ancient Empire of the Affyrians, befides 
what has been quoted from Diodorus Siculus , is con¬ 
firmed by Plato, who exprefly (ays fo (1); but here is a 
Paffage taken from Huetius’s Treatife concerning the 
Situation of the Terreftial Paradife (2), which throws 
more Light upon the Hiftory of Memnon, than all that 
had been (aid belore him. “ Memnon, fays that learn- 
« ed Prelate, was the Son of 'Tithonus and Aurora. 

“ Tithonus was the Brother of Priam King of Troy, and 
« to him is fometimes afcribed the Founding of the 
“ City Sufa, the Capital of Sufiana. From the Name 
“ of Memnon his Son, the Citadel was denominated 
“ Memnonium, the Palace and the Walls Memnonian, 

“ and Sufa itfelf the City of Memnon, upon Account 
“ of the Veneration that was paid to him there; and 
“ in Honour of him a Temple was built, whither the 
“ Ajfyrians went and mourned for him, which is to be 
“ underftood of the People of Sufiana. This is that 
“ Memnon who came to the Afiiftance of the Trojans, 

“ from whom he derived his Original, and who was 
“ (lain by Achilles. When the Greeks feigned that he 
“ was the Son of Aurora, they would have us to under- 

“ ftand that he came from the Eaft..I know the 

“ Hiftory of Memnon is very perplexed, and very dif- 
“ ferendy related. Moft ancient Authors tell us he 
“ was an Ethiopian: This Error flows from their con- 
“ founding Chus, which fignifies Sufiana, with Chus 
“ which fignifies the Countries fituated upon the Bor- 
“ ders of the Arabick Gulph, I mean Ethiopia and. Ara- 

“ Ua. -What we are in Reafon to think concern- 

“ ing Memnon' s Expedition, may be gathered from 
“ Diodorus, and fome others. The Kingdom of Troas 
“ was in the Dependance of the Empire of Ajfyria. 

“ Tithonus, Priam’s Brother, who was Mailer of that 

“ King- 


* 


(i) De leg, L* 3.. (a) Ch. 13., 


I 
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<c Kingdom, went to the Court of the King of Jflyrieii 
<c who gave him the Government of Sufiana. There 
<6 he married in his old Age; and becaufe his Wife 
<c was from a Country fituated to the Eaft of Greece 
<c and Troas, the Greeks who turned all Hiftory into 
<c Fi&ion, (aid he had married the Morning. Mem- 
tc non and Em atkion were the Iffueof this Marriage: 
<c the War having after this arifen, Priam applied to 
tc Teutamus for Affiftance, or at lead to fome King of 
cc dJ)Tia> who granted him twenty thoufand Men* 
“ and two hundred Chariots of War. Diodorus fays 
cc this Supply confided of tea thoufand Ethiopians , 
“ and ten thoufand Suftans , returning to the vulgar 
<c Error, and confounding the Chiis of Ethiopia with 
cc the Chits of Sufiana. To make this Supply of more 
cc Service, Teutamus gave the Command thereof to 
“ Mernnon , a young Prince of the Trojan Race, and 

<c who was therefore concerned for the Prefervation of 
cc Troy . He kept Tithonus with himfelf upon Account 
u of his Age, which rendered him unfit for the Ex- 
pedition, and his Prudence which qualified him for 
cc being Member of his Council. Mernnon found Re- 
cc fidance in his March. The Solymi, who have been 
cc fince called the Pijidians , would needs difptite the 
cc Paflage with him ; but he defeated them and all that 
cc oppofed him. He cleared the Palfes, repaired the 
“ Ways, and by Reafon of that long and dangerous 
46 March, had the Honour to communicate his Name 
“ to that high Way which was denominated Memnoni - 
“ an. He fudained the Attacks of the Greeks before 
46 Proy with great Valour j but at lad was (lain by 
“ Achilles . Various Accounts are given of the Place 
“ of his Burial; for not to mention PhiloJlratus> who 
ce will have it that he had no Sepulchre, but that he 
<c was transformed into that miraculous Stone, Troasy 
tc Phenicia and Sifiana contended together for him* 
cc and efpecially Ethiopia , tho* it has no other Right 
“ to his Burial any more than to his Birth, but that 
which arifes from the Equivocation of the Word 
“ Cbus* But notwithftanding the Obfcurity that this 

Equivocation 



# 
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* Equivocation has caft upon this Hiftory, PhiloftratuSi 

“ George Syncettus , that is, the Coadjutor to the 
« Church of Confiantinople , and who had read 

* and copied good Authors, tho* often not very judi- 
« cioufly, have not been wanting to bear Testimony 
“ to the Truth 5 the firft telling us that Memnon the 
u Ethiopian , that is Amenophis^ never came from Troy % 

“ and that he was wrongfully confounded with Mem* 

“ non the Trojan , not comprehending how Memnon 
u could have brought Supply to the Trojans from fo 
<£ great a Diftance, nor even by what Adventure TV 
<£ thonus had gone and fettled in Ethiopia , and came to 
11 be King thereof: the fecond, by diftinguifhingexact- 
<£ )y Amenophis King of Thebes in Egypt^ who is alfo 
££ ftiled Memnon , from the fpeaking Statue of Memon 
“ the Son of Tithonus , whom he ranks among the 
“ Kings of AJJyria ; and Suidas> by averting that that 
“ Memnon was not an Ethiopian , but a Sujian. Paufa- 
“ niaS) tho* of a very penetrating Genius, has but half 
“ unravelled this Confufion ; faying that Memnon the 
“ Ethiopian came not from Ethiopia to Troy* but from 
<c Sufa. Eujlathius , and the Scholiaft on Pindar , who 
“ goes by the Name of Triclinius , write that Memnon 
“ and Emathion his Brother were the only white Men 
“ among thofe Ethiopians , tho* Virgil and others make 
“ Memnon black. This Remark confirms my Opinion j 
“ for tho 1 the Poets and Writers of Romance have 
££ taken the Liberty to feign that Andromeda and Cha- 
“ ricleus were born white among the Blacks ^ yet this 
w is fo Angular in the ordinary Courfe of Nature, that 
“ there is much more Reafon to believe that Memnon 
“ was white, becaufe in Fad he was not an EthiopianP 

CHAP. VIII. 

'The Hiftory of Eurypilus. 

A M ON G the Trojan Allies Eurypilus deferves a 
Place of Diftin&ion, no lefs for his Birth than 

his excellent Qualifications, which gained him the Name 

of 


« 
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of Heroe from the Greeks themielves; for Ulyffes, who 
law his Shade in Hell, gives him diis Title. 


He was the Son of Telephus, and Grand fon of Her¬ 


cules ; and by the Side of his Mother Afiioche, Priam's 
Sifter, derived his Extraction from the Blood of the 


!Trojan Kings. 

This Prince was one of the handfomeft and beft 


made of his Time; but his were not effeminate Beauties, 
fince to the perianal Qualities with which Nature had 
favoured him, he joined a great deal of Valour and 
Courage. Accordingly we learn from Quintus Smynte- 
us, and the fame Thing is reprefented upon the Ilm 
Table, that he flew Nireus, the Son of King Char oft and 
Aglaia, who had brought from Synna his Troops, in 
three Ships, as we read in Homer (i), and after a fliarp 
Combat he flew Macbaon the Son of Efculapius, who 
was feeking to revenge the Death of Nireus. 

As he arrived not at the Siege of Troy till the End 
of the tenth Year, ’tis no Wonder that Homer has faid 
nothing of him in his P.iad ; but he has not omitted 
him in the Odyjfey, as has been already remarked. Af¬ 
ter the following Manner does Ulyffes fpeak of him to 
Akinous, in Relation to the Feats of Neoptolemm 
at the Siege of Troy, where he arrived after the Death 
of his Father. 


Before the Van , impatient for the Fight, 

With martial Port he Jlrode, and ftern Delight; 

Heaps fir ow'd on Heaps beneath his Faulchion groan'd. 
And Monuments of Dead deform'd the Ground. 

The Time wot! dfail Jhould I in order tell 

What Foes were vanquiftfd, and what Numbers fell ; 

How, loft thro' Love, Eurypilus was flain. 

And round him bled bis bold Cetsan Train. 

To Troy no Heroe came of nobler Line, 

Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 

Pope’s*OdyflT. B. xi. 629. 

This 
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This Paffage in Homer informs us of many Circum¬ 
stances of this Heroe’s Hiftory which we Should other- 
wife have been ignorant of: That this Prince was one 
of the handfomeft of his Time; that he fought ftoutly 
at the Siege of Troy, that he was flain by Pyrrhus or 
Hcoptolemus the Son of Achilles ; that he had conduced 
to this Siege the Ceteans , over whom no doubt he 
reigned. Now the Ceteans inhabited Myfta, a Parc 
of Afta Minor which was near the River Caicus. This 
is what we learn from Quintus Smyrnens (1) when fpeak- 
ing of the Arrival of Eurypilus at the Siege of Troy, he 
fays he was followed by the warlike Ceteans who inhabit¬ 
ed upon the Banks of the Caicus; or, to fpeak more ac¬ 
curately, upon the Banks of the Cetium , another River 
near the Caicus , as appears from a Medal referred to 
by Spanheim , and ftruck at Pergamus , in the Time of 
Adrian the Emperor. If it be afk’d why the Per- 
imeuans ftruck this Medal, it was, as we are told by 
that learned Antiquary after Arijlides , becaufe that 
People reckoned Telephits the Father of Eurypilus in the 
Number of their Founders.' The Pcrgamenians , to 
flatter Adrian , had reprefented upon this Medal of theirs 
thisHeroe, under the Refemblance of, and with thd 
fame Features as Antinous . 

We learn farther from thePafiage in Homer , that 
■Eurypilus came to the Siege of Troy in Hope of becom¬ 
ing Son-in-law to his Uncle Priam , who had promifed 
him his Daughter Cajfandra in Marriage. In fine, that 
the Ceteans his Subjects, who all fought about their 
King till they died, had been drawn to the lame Siege 
in Hope of marrying Trojan Women; for ’cis thus 
Madam Dacier explains it, tho’ the Text- of Homer 
bears only; His Companions the Ceteans were fain as 
they fought about his Body , for the Prefents of the Women . 

Strabo , who has quoted this Pafiage of Homer in his 
Geography, fpeaks of it to this Efreft: Homer in this 
Place propofes to us a Riddle rather than a Point of clear 
and plain Hiftory , for we neither know what People thefe 
Ceteans were , nor what we are to underftand by the Prt~ 

Vol. IV. Z finis 

(0L.6, v, i2i. 
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fents of the Women , and the Grammarians , in the Fables 
they deliver , forth to us their own Fancies much more 

than a Solution of the Difficulty. There are therefore 
here two Riddles inftead of one, the firft confifts in 
finding out who thefe Ceieans were whom Eurypilus had' 
brought to the Siege of Troy. The fecond, what we 
are to underftand by thefe Prefents of Women. But 
the firft is no Riddle: we know it, and I have proved 
from the Authority of Quintus Smymeus, to whom wc 
may join Hefychins, that they were a People of Myfid 
v/ho inhabited upon the Banks of the Caicus , and that 
it was there Telephus the Father of Eurypilus had fettled. 
Strabo agrees to ir, and fays this is Homer's Sentiment. 
The fame Author alfo grants that a Rivulet, which was 
called the CeSeum , run into the Caicus *, why then would 
he not underftand that the People who inhabited the 
Confines, might be called the Ceteans ? Madam Dacicr 
in her Notes upon the Odyffiey ft), has endeavoured 
to explain the fccond Difficulty; but not to diffemble, 
Ihe has for her Opinion only DiRys of Crete , whofe 
Authority is not generally acknowledged. This Author 
will have it that Homer in this Paflage had an Eye 
to the Prefents which Priam had fent to his Sifter JJli- 
ccbs to engage her to make her Son come to his Affi- 
{lance, with a Promife befides to his Nephew to give 
him his Daughter in Marriage. Among thefe Prefents 
is reckoned a golden Vine, which Jupiter was faid to 
have given formerly to Tros. Whatever be in that, it 
appears that Priam , hard put to it by his Enemies, had 
drawn to his Afiiftance feveral Princes by promifmg 
them his Daughter Ccffiandra. Virgil informs us that 
Cbmbus came thither with that View* and Homer fays 
the fame of Othrioneus the Thracian . 

CHAP. IX. 

Toe RijioryofL aocoon. 

L AO CO ON for his Birth, and Dignity, no lefs 
than for the tragical Adventure that ended hb 

. D* 
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Days, an Adventure which Virgil fo elegantly defcribes 
in the fecond Book of the Eneid, and which is repre¬ 
sented in one of the fineft Monuments of Antiquity 
now remaining, well deierves a feparate Article. The 
Ancients who are not agreed as to the Family whence 
he derived his Original, are unanimous however that 
it was an illuftrious one. Hyginus ( 1) lays he was the 
Son of Acates ,, and the Brother of Anchifes . The Com¬ 
mentators on this Mythologift are of Opinion, and 
with Reafon, that there is an Error in this Place, and 
that if Laocoon was Brother to Anchifes , we mull fubfti- 
lute in Place of Acates , Capys , who with the Content 
of all, was the Father of that trojan Prince. Prieft of 
Apollo , he was appointed by Lot to the fame Office for 
Neptune , as we learn from Virgil (a), and it was in, 
Quality of Prieft of that God that he was facrificing a 
Bull upon the Sca-fhore, on the Day that preceded the 
Deftruftion of Troy. While the Trojans were bulled 
in lurveying the wooden Horfe which the Greeks had 
left in their Camp, Laocoon came from Troy^ and after 
having in vain endeavoured to perfuade them to have 
•nothing to do with luch a Prefent, which they ought to 
confider only as a Machine, in whole capacious Womb 
their Enemies lay concealed, or which was defigned for 
the battering down of their Walls, he darted his Jave¬ 
lin at it, which made it ring with a hollow confined 
Sound. 


This Action was con (trued by all as Impiety, and 
they were much more confirmed in their Opinion, when 
at the lame time that this Prieft was offering the Sacri¬ 
fice above mentioned, two hideous Serpents from the 
Ifland of Tenedos , according to Virgil , or from Cdyd- 
fta, if we may believe Bacchillides quoted by Scrvins, 
after having crofted the Sea that feparates thofe Elands 
from Troas , advanced directly to the Altar where Lao - 
coon was facrificing, fell upon his two Sons, whom 
Hyginus names Antiphatus and Tymbraus (b) \ and after 
having piteoufly devoured them, feized upon Laocoon 

* Z 2 him- 


(0 Fab. 735. 

{ a ) Laocoo?i duStm Ncptuno forte Saccrdos. JEp, 1 . ?>. 

W TbeJ/ander in Servivs calls them ^ Ufanthus and E thrown • 
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himfelf as he was coming to their Relief, and cruelly 
flung him to Death {a). 

’Tis this Adventure has given Rife to a Mafter-plece 
of Sculpture reprefenting it. This admirable Groupe, 
the Work, according to Pliny^ of three celebrated 
Sculptors in Rhodes , Agefande/\ Polydorus , and Atheno- 
denis , made of one Angle Block of Marble, was in the 
time of that Author in the Palace of Titus the Emperor, 
and is at this Day in the Gardens of the Belveder (b ),. 

Thofe who have feen the Original, or the fine Copy, 
which is in bronze at Trianon , will eafily perceive that 
this Groupe is formed upon Virgil’s Defcription, where¬ 
of it perfectly exhibits the Spirit and Expreffion. But 
I mint cbferve that our Tran (la tors of this Poet, 

even the laft who is fo elegant, have not done Juftice 
to the whole Sentiment, contenting themfelves with 
faying that the too Serpents in curling Volumes twice in¬ 
folded the Body of Laocoon, and twice his Neck , taking 
no Notice of what follows, tho* it gives the finifhing 
Stroke to this fine Picture, fuperant capite & cerjicibus 
altis ; it ought therefore ro have been added, that not- 
withftanding thole complicated Folds, they Jtill oven 
top’d Laccoon by the whole Head and Shoulders . 

CHAP. X. 

The Hiftory of Paris, Helen, Menelaus, and 

Oenone. 

H ECUBA , when with Child, had a frightful 

Dream : She thought fhe carried in her Womb 
a Torch that was one Day to let on Fire the Trojan 
Empire. The Soothfayers confulted about this Dream, 

faid 

f 2 ; Hyfnus sferibes this fad Cataftrophe to the Wrath of Jpollot 
who t'r.erebv took Vengeance on Laoroon for having married con- 

# W » 

trary to the exprefs Prohibition given him againli it. 

(/j) Laccoon qui eft in Titi Imperatoris do mo, opus omnibus id pd- 
■hirer ly f.cfuur'uc art is pr<zfe*aidum. Ex nno lapide, eum & 
res, draccs.unzque mi ra biles nexus , de confilit fenientia fee ere fuiniM 

'irtfccs Age fender^ Po'jdoruj & At I: diode; us. 

Rhodii. Plin. 1 . 36. c. f 
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faid the Son whom this Princefs was to bring forth, • 
would be the Caufe of the Defolation of Priam's King¬ 
dom. Thus the Queen being delivered, he was ex- 

poled upon Mount Ida, where fome Shepherds brought 

him up. Alexander, this is the Name he went by at 
firft (a), being grown up, diftinguifhed himfelf among 
his Companions, and fell in Love with a Shepherdels 
named Oenone, the Daughter of the River Cedrenus ; 
that is, of a petty King of that Country, who gave his 
Name to that River, and by her he had a Son exqui- 
fitely beautiful, named Corythus. Oenone jealous of Paris 
who had carried off Helen, asfhall be faid immediately, 
fent this Son to Troy, enjoining him to vifit her Rival 
conftantly; and the young Man difeharged this Com- 
miffion fo well, that Paris took Umbrage at him; and 
having one Day entered his Wife’s Appartment, and 
finding him fitting by her, flew him in a Tranfport of 
Paflion (b). Oenone, incenfed at this new Infult, poured 
out a thoufand Imprecations upon her Lover; and as fhe 
had the Gift of Prediction, and fome Skill in Plants, and 
their Ufe in Medicine, Talents which ihe was faid to 
have received from Apollo who had been in Love with 
her, fhe foretold that the perfidious Paris would one 
Day be wounded, and have Recourfe to her in vain, 
as I obferve elfewhere. 

In the mean while, an Adventure happened which 
brought Alexander to be known: One of Priam's Sons 
having carried off one of his Bulls, to give to him who 
fhould win the Prize at the Funeral Games that were to 
be celebrated at Troy, he went thither himfelf, entered 
the Lifts with his Brothers, and vanquifhed them (1); 

Z 3 Deiphobus , 


(«) This Name, which is derived from a Greek Word that (igni¬ 
tes, to defend ., to fuccour, was given him by the Shepherds of 
Mount Ida, upon Account of the Courage he had (hewed in de¬ 
fending his Flocks. He is thought to have been called Efacus be¬ 
fore. 


{i) Canon, nttr. 23. gives this Account of young Cory thus's 
Death ; nor is he the only one of the Ancients who fpeaks of tty's. 
Son of Paris and Oenone. Partbenias, who cites to this Purpole the 
fnkks of Hel/anicus, Lycophmt, and his Commentator Tzetzes* 
make alfo mention of him. 

(1 ) Bygin. Fab. 91. 
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Deipbolus , or, according to others, Hettor^ was going 
to have killed him; but Alexander having fhewed the 
fwadling Cloaths in which he had been expofed (i), 
was known by Priam , and received by him with great 
Joy; and believing the Oracle which foretold him that 
his Son would bring about the Ruin of his Kingdom, 
before he came to the Age of thirty Years, to be falfe* 
fince he was now full thirty, he was conducted to the 
Palace, and had the Name of Paris given him. 

Some Time after, his Father having fent him into 
Greece, under Pretext of iacrificing to Apollo of Delphi, 
but in Reality to take Pofleffion of his Aunt Hejioneh 
Eiiate,. he fell in Love with -Helen, carried her off, 
and drew upon his Party that Bloody War which we 
have been fpeaking of, wherein he loft his Life. Oe - 
is faid to have foretold all the Circumftancesof his 
Life, and that he would come one Day and die in her 
Arms-, which accordingly happened: For finding 
himfelf wounded, he gave Orders to Carry him to 
Mount Ida to apply to her for a Cure; but all her Re¬ 
medies were ineffectual; the Wound he had received 
from PbikBetes by one of Hercules's poifoned Arrows, 
proved mortal. The unhappy Oenone died of Grief 
for the Lofs of this faithlefs Lover. 

To conclude, Paris, as we learn from Dares the 
Phrygian, who had feen him (a), was a very handfome 
Man; he had a fair Complexion, fine Eyes, a fweet 
Voice, and graceful Stature; befides, he was forward, 
bold, ■ valiant and courageous, as Homer lays in feveral 
Places. He wounded Diomede , Macbaon , Men elans, 
Ac:i:iochus , Palamedes, and flew Acbiles and if he, 

and 

(fl Serves upon the fifth of the Eneid. 

. (tf) Defiruction of Troy, Corn. Nep. Sc Dion. Chryfoft. fay the 
fame Thing. 

I would have it obferved once for all, that when in this Hiftory 

cf the taking of Troy, and cf the Circ urn fiances that accompanied 

this Event, I cite Dares the Phrygian and Diclys of Crete , his not 

that I believe they were prefenr at the taking of that City, as they 

themfeives fay. Never did two Authors appear with more .Marks 

of Impoimre; but as they are inconteftably ancient; that is, of the 

third or fourth Century, and as thev feein to have read Works now 
♦ 0 * * 

loir, I though; th-si* Authority was not.:o be dsfpifed. 
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King of Sparta , and of Leda: I have 


and fome other of the Grecian Captains fometimes 

throw up his Beauty to him, and tell him that he was 
more proper for the Feats of Love than War, it is 
owing to their Pafiion. Let us now fay fomething of 
Helen . 

the Hiftory of Helen was the Daughter of Tyndarus 
Helen. 

faid already what we are to think of her 
Birth, and of the Fable that made her pafs for Jupiter’s 
Daughter.' As this Princefs was exquifitely beautiful, 
fbefeus ravilhed her at the Age of feven Years, accord¬ 
ing to fome Authors, or of ten according to others, 
and put her into the Hands of his Mother Aithra, at 
Aphidnes . Her Brothers having received her, fhe was 
courted by feveral Princes who affembled at Sparta , that 
is, by all the Nobility of the Country, in an Age fo 
fruitful in Heroifm: Ulyjfes the Son of Laertes , Dio* 
mede the Son of 5 ydeus, Antilochus the Son of Nefto}\ 
Agapenor the Son of Anceus , Sthenelus the Son of Capa - 
mis, Amphibolous, Thalphius , Mneftheus , Ajax the Son 
of 0ileus, Afcalaphus the Son of Mars, Elpenor , Eume- 
his the Son of Admetus, Polypetes the Son of Pyrithous , 
PodoJiriusand Machaon the Sons of Efculapius, Philoftetes, 
Eurypilus , Protejilaus , Ajax and fencer the Sons of fela* 
won, Patroclus the Son of Menretius, and Menelaus the Son 
of Atrcus \ ina Word, almoftall the Princes who were af- 
terwardsat the Siege of froy, and who were the Children of 
thofe who had joined in the Conqueft of the Golden 
Fleece , or in the fheban War, contended, according to 
Apollodorus (i), for this great Beauty, who was one Day 
to give the Crown of Sparta to him who gained her. 

Fyndarus , amazed to fee fo many Competitors for hi$ 
Daughter, was afraid left if he gave the Preference to 
any one of them, the reft Ihould raife an Infurrec - 
tion; but Ulyjfes, who thought not himfelf powerful 
enough to get the better of the reft, and who was come 
to Sparta more out of Policy than Love, aflured him. 
that he would extricate him from his Difficulty, if he 

would contribute his Endeavours to get him. Penelope. 

1 4 m 


tO L. 3 ., 
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to Wife: That Prince having promifed to do as he de- 
fired, Ulyjjes faid his beft Way was to take an Oath of 
all thofe Rivals, that when he had given one of them 
his Daughter they would join in Defence of him whom 
he fnoOld choofe againft thofe who fhould claim her 
from* him. When Tyndarus had followed the Advice 
of the wife Ulyjfes , he determined in Favour of Mene- 
laus , the Brother of Agamemnon ., who had already mar¬ 
ried Chtemnefira his other Daughter. 

The Beginnings of this Marriage were very happy; 
and even her Adventure with Paris , which we have 
before related, did net quite extinguifn the Paffion of 
Menctaus for her, fince after the Ruin of Th?y, this 
Tran refs having bafely given up to him Deiphobtis , 
whom ihe had wedded after Pern’s Death, he was fo good 
natured as to conftrue this Sacrifice to be a Mark of 
her Affection to him (/z), and was reconciled to her, 
the 5 this is what all Authors are not agreed in (b). 

Afcr the Death of this Prince, or if we may believe 
Paufanias (i \ while he was fti 11 abroad, M-gapenthcs 
and Hicoftratus his natural Sons banifhed her, and ftie 

was forced, according to Herodotus ( 2 ), to repair to the 
111 and of Rhodes , where Polixo , to revenge the Death 
of her Hu (band Tlepolemus (lain at the Siege of Trey, 
fent to her in the Barh two Chamber-maids, who hang¬ 
ed her upon a Tree. The RJoodians , fays Paufanias, 
erected a Temple to her under the Title of Helen En- 
tiiris , that i>, banging from a Branchy and decreed to 
her divine Honours. 

This was net the only Temple that was raifed to the 
Honour of thisPrincefs. Th e Lacedemonians had built one 
to her in a Place cf their City, called Terapne, above 
that of Apollo *, and this Temple, we are told, had a 

Quality 

[a] Egregia ini ere" ccnjuX arma omnia i eft is 
Ano-cet, Cff fidum capiti fubduxerat enfem . 

Infra tefta -cocat Mate la urn. & limb, a pandit ; 

Scili ef id magnum fterans fore minus amanti, 

Et fa mam. -jetcrum exibgui fic pojfe malorum. 

[ 1 ) Pav.fiir.ias 1 . 5. makes mention of a Statue 0 £ Mcnelaus, pur- 
fuing Helen with Sword in Hand; and Euripides , in his Proas, re- 
prefents her Husband inveighing bitterly againft her. 

(1) In Lacon. (2) Lib. 2. 
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Quality of giving Charms to ugly Women; at lead 
Herodotus (1) tells us that a Spartan Lady extremely 
rich, being delivered of a very ugly Daughter, a Per- 
fon unknown appeared to the Nurfe, who counfelled 
her to carry her often into the Temple of Helen, in 
Confequence of which Ihe became fo handfome, that 
being married to Agetes Secretary to Arifton King of 
Sparta, this Prince fell in Love with her himfelf, and 
took her to Wife. If this pretended Miracle had been 
well attefted, and the officious Nurfe not fobftituted an¬ 
other Child, fure 1 am there had not been in all Greece 
a Temple more frequented than that of Helen. 

As the Greeks had turned the Ifland Leuce into a 
kind of Elyfian Fields, as has been faid in the Hiftory 
of Achilles, there it was, fay they, that Helen's Shade 
refided •, and we read in Conon ( 2 ) that when Autoleon 
went thither to be cured of a Wound he had received 
in fighting againft the Opuntians ( 3 ), Helen ftill relent¬ 
ing, even in that happy Region, the Afperfions Steji- 
cborus had thrown upon her in his Verfes, gave him 
to underftand that if that Poet would recover his Sight, 

he muft advife him to retraft, and to write a Recan¬ 
tation. 

T0 conclude, we mull: not forget that there occur 
vaft Difficulties as to the Age of this Princefs. *Tis 
commonly thought that Ihe was Twin-Sifter to Caftor, 
who joined in the Conqueft of the Golden Fleece, that 
happened about thirty-five Years before the taking of 

Troy ; we cannot allow this Prince lefs than fifteen 
Years when he made this Expedition with the Argo¬ 
nauts ; thus it would follow that fhe was at leaft fifteen 
when Thefeus ravilhed her, and fixty about the End of 
the Siege of Troy. If fo, muft not the Determinatioa 

of Priam’s Counfellors appear ridiculous, when bewg 
confulted ( 4 ) if they were for making Peace by giv/ng 
up Helen, and Ihe having appeared before them in'that 
very Moment, they gravely declared, that fo fine a 
Woman was well worth the Suffering all the Calami¬ 
ties of War to enjoy her. If with Eufebitu are rec¬ 
kon 

(1) L. 6. (z) Nar. i6. (3) Iliad. 1 . 3. (4) Ibid. 
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fan the Gonqueft of the. Argonauts to have been up. 
wards of fixty Years before the Deftru&ion of Troy, in 
that cafe Helen muft have been above eighty Years; 
accordingly Lucian reprefents her at that Time as a 

decrepit old Woman. 

It may indeed be faid, that fome Women preferve 
their Beauty longer than others. Thus we fee that 
Sarah was fourfcore Years when Abimekch, fmitten with 
her Beauty, was going to have ravilhed her ;but we have 
no need of all thefe Suppofitions. It belongs to thofe 
■who fet die Events of that Age at too great a Dif- 
tance to have recourle to them. 

In die Syftem that I have followed, all thefe Diffi¬ 
culties vanilh. I even foppofe, that Helen was Twin- 
Sifter to one of the TyndaritLe, which we might abfo- 
lately deny, and make her feveral Years younger. Caftor 
and Pollux might have joined in the Expedition of the 
Argonauts when they were but fifteen or fixteen Years 
of Age. *Tis no Wonder that two young Princes 
who law all the Flower of Greece fetting out in an Ex¬ 
pedition wherein fo great Glory was to be reaped, ob¬ 
tained leave from their Father to make their firft Cam¬ 
paign with them. This Expedition happened about 
thirty-five Years before the taking of Troy, when He¬ 
len muft of confequence have been but fifty Years. 
We may ftill cut off fome of thefe Years, fince the 
Ancients inform us that when Tbefeus carried her off, 
be was foil fifty, and fhe but (even or ten Years at 
moft. Now Tbefeus having died about the firft Year 
of the Siege of Troy , or in the preceding one, at the 
Age of about feventy, in that Cafe, at the time of 
ftiung the City, only thirty Years would have inter¬ 
vened from her being ravilhed by that Heroe, which 
adfed to feven or ten, make but thirty-feven or forty 
for her Age when the City was taken. ’Tis true, upon 
this Suppofition, it muft be granted that Helen was 
not Twin-Sifter to the Tyniarida. Now there is no¬ 
thing extraordinary in either of thefe Conclufions; a 
Womat may ftill be lovely at that Age; and we need 

net 
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not be in the leaft furprized that Deiphobus married 
her after the Death of his Brother Paris . 

If it be objected that Paufanias (1) delivers the Opi¬ 
nion of three of the Ancients, who alledge, as has bren 
faid in the Hiftory of Tbefeus, that this Heroe had a 
Daughter by her* then I lhall allow her to have been 
thirteen or fourteen Years when fhe was ravilhed, which 
will be no great Addition to her Age. In fine, thofe 
who, with Scaliger , reckon only twenty Years between 
the Argonautic Expedition and the taking of Troy> are 
ftill lefs embaraffed with this Difficulty. 

Be this as it will, I have followed the moll com- ' 
mon Opinion with relation to Paris and Helen , and 
the Caufes of the trojan War *, for in fhort, how would 
1 perplex my Readers, fhould I lay before them all the 
Variety that is to be found among the Ancients upon 
this Head. Should I tell them that fome contend (2) 
that Helen never was married to Menelaus * that being 
courted by all the Princes of her Time, fhe preferred 
Paris to all the reft ; that Menelaus , who was in love 
with her, railed an Army againft Troy, and that Achil¬ 
les having been (lain in a Combat, Ulyjfes advifed the 
Greeks to defift from the Enterprize, and alfo to leave 
upon the Shore a guilded wooden Horfc, as an ex voto, 
that Minerva might favour their Return. Should I 
add farther- what has been already hinted at in the 
Hiftory of Proteus , that Paris, as he was carrying off 
Helen, had been driven by Storm upon the Coafts of 
Egypt $ where, according to the Report which Hero¬ 
dotus had from the Priefts of that Country, this Prin- 
cefs was detained till Menelaus came for her *, that 
none of all thefe Circumflances, according to the fame 
Herodotus i were unknown to Homer j but that he had 
adapted his Fable to the Tafte of the Greeks , whom 
he was defirous to pleafe ; that according to other Au¬ 
thors of no lefs Credit (3) Helen was not ravifhed by 
Thefeus , nor carried by him to Apbidnes. , as is com¬ 
monly thought, but to Egypt,, where he engaged Pro¬ 
teus 

tO In Corinth. (2) Dion. Ptax, (3) See Serums upon the 5th 
of tiie Eneid. 
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tnis to keep her till his Return, and that this Prince 
gave her up to Menelaus , who came and demanded 
her; in fine, that the Trojan War, which I have been 
fpeaking of, was not undertaken for the fake of Helen y 
but upon Account of the old Quarrel between Hercules 
and Laomedon, and the Rape of Hejione , whom Priam 
wanted to recover. To which purpofe fpoke Dion 
Cbryfo/lm in the middle of Troy itfelf, in the Harangue 
I have already mentioned: If the Greeks , laid he, took 
and lack’d Troy, whence came it that they returning 
home victorious and triumphant, were fo ill received, 
fomeof them affaffinated, while moft of the reft were 
ihamefuliv baniihed, and forced to go to remote Coun¬ 
tries in queft of Settlements ? Again, whence came it 
that the Trojans , vanquifhed and fubdued, inftead of 
retiring into different Countries of Afia , where they 
had Friends and Allies, croffed the Seas and palled 
near the Coafts of Greece, to go and found Cities and 
Kingdoms in Italy , fome of them, as Helenas , having 
fettled even in the Heart of Greece? In all this there 
is no Probability ; and we muff give up with the com¬ 
mon Tradition. 

t 

CHAP. XI. 

The Hiftory of Protefilaus, Calchas, and Phijo- 

cetufa. 

P Roiefilaus deferves a Place among the firft Heroes 
of that Age, for having devoted himfelf to cer- 
ntai Death, h behalf of the Greeks , and for abandon¬ 
ing, the Day after his Marriage, a lovely Spoufe whom 
he fondly doated upon. Hyginus fays (1) he was 
called Johns (a), and that having quitted his Spoufe 
from the firft Day of his Marriage, and join’d the 
other Greeks , tho’ an Oracle had declared that he who 
firft landed upon the Enemy’s Shore was to lofe his 

Life, 

(1) Fab. 10;. 

{*) This A£:on was the Occaiicn of changing his Name to Pro* 

tfiw. 
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Life, finding others durft not venture, he factificed his 
Life for the Prefervation of his Companions, and no 
fooner fet his Foot a-fhore than he was flain by Hcttor 
(a). His Wife Laodamia the Daughter of Acaftus, to 
comfort herfelf for this Lofs, got a Statue made that 
refembled her Hufband, and kept it always by her. 
A Servant having feen it in Laodamia's Bed, went and 
told Acajius that his Daughter was in Bed with a Man; 
upon which he run up to her, and finding nothing 
but this Statue, ordered it to be burnt, that he might 
remove this fad Speftacle from his Daughter’s Sight; 
but Laodamia making up to the Fire, threw herfelf into 
it, and fo perilhed in the Flames; and this is what 
gave occafion to the Poets to lay, that the Gods had 
reftored Protefilaus to Life for three Hours, and that 
finding himfelf obliged after that Time to re-enter 
Pluto’s Kingdom, he had perfuaded his Wife to follow 
him. 

Strabo (i ), who in three or four Places of his Geo¬ 
graphy, fpeaks of Protefilaus, lays his Dominions 
were in Thejfaly, extended from Pthiotis where Pe- 
lens reigned, as far as the Sea, and that his chief 
Towns were Antrona, Phyla, &c. and this in con¬ 
formity to Homer, who in the fecond Book of the. 
Iliad, fays he had brought with him in forty Ships the 
Inhabitants of Philuce, Pyrrhcfa, Icona, Antrona , and 
Pholea . 

To proceed, I know not if what Conon (2) fays of 
Protefilaus relates to another Prince of the fame Name, 
or if, as is frequently his Cafe, he recedes from the 
Tradition followed by Homer and all the Ancients, 
fince he fays he furvived the taking of Troy, and that 
having been overtaken with a Storm between Mendes 
and Scione, Alt ilia Laomcdon’s Daughter, and Prianfs 
Sifter, who was of the Number of his Slave's, perfuad* 
$d her Companions to let fire to his Ships, that they 
might not be carried into Greece * which having been 

executed, 

♦ 

(a) Homer, 1 2. fays only he was flain by a Dardxxixn . 

(0 L. 9. (2) Mar. ij. 
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executed, he was obliged to flay at Seme, where hd 
built a City of the lame Nqme. 


Calcbas 


As in all their Expeditions the Ancients 
always employed Religion, they never under¬ 
took any without taking Priefts and Prophets along 
with them *, and Sacrifices, with the other Adts of pub¬ 
lic Worlhip, were as regularly performed in a Camp* 
as in the bell governed City. Thus was Calchas em* 
ployed during the Siege of Troy, He was confulted as 
a Prophet, and as High-Pneft he offered Sacrifices and 
Oblations. Homer, who fpeaks of him in feveralPlaces 
of the Iliad, gives us every where to underftand that 
he i was in high Efteem and Regard. It was he that 
ordered the Sacrifice of Jphigenia, to obtain a favour¬ 
able Wind ; and that foretold, by the Omen of a Ser¬ 
pent that devoured a Bird with her nine young, that 
3 'ray would not be taken till after ten Years Siege. 

When the Army was overtaken with the Plague, 
Calcbas was confuted, who, without troubling himfelf 
about the Interefts of the Generals who had carried off 
Cbryfeis, pronounced that Jhe muff be returned to her 
Father (i): Before the funeral Pile was lighted to 
burn the Body of Ajax, who had killed himfelf upon 
Account of his being diiappointed of Achilles's Armour, 
Calcbas , whole Opinion was a iked to know if that He- 
roe was worthy of this Honour, decided chat he was 
not. In the general Pillage of Troy, the fame High- 
Prieft orders the Houfe of Eneas not to be touched, 
and he was accordingly obeyed. Is the Qaeffion about 
facrifiring Pclhsaia to the incur; led Manes of Abides, 
Calcbas muff be co united, and he appears in Per Ion at 
the barbarous Sacrifice that is made of this Princeis, 
who is offered up to Pyrrhus's Refentment; and if he 
gives her not the mortal Blow, it is bccaufe (fee pre¬ 
vents him, as Ovid io deacanilv deferibes in the four¬ 


teenth Book of Ids Mehvzorphfcs, In a Word, no¬ 
thing of Importance was rraniactcd in the Army, widi- 
out firft ponfukir.g him. lie was the Son of Thefior, 
and is therefore frequently filed by the Poets ThejtGrid.es. 

After 

(i) Iliad. L i. See the ll.W Tuble. 
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After the taking of Troy not being inclined to em¬ 
bark with the Grecian Captains, he travelled by Land 
m Company with Amphilocbus the Son of Ampbiaraus % 
to Colophon a City of Ionia, where, as he was one Day 
in a Grove facred to Apollo , he met with Mopfus, anor 
ther celebrated Diviner of thofe Times, who having 
propofed to him a Queftion, namely, how many young 
a Sow that happened to be paffing by carried in her 
Belly j and he not being able to refolve it ( i), while 

JAopfus did, it cut him fo to the Heart that he died, 

’ This is the Account of this Diviner’s Death, a* 
related by Pberecides. Hefiod lays, Mopfus challenged 
him to divine how many Figs were upon a Fig-Tree 
which he pointed to him, and relates the reft of the 
Adventure as above ; but Sophocles, fuch Uncertainty 
is there in thefe Sorts of Hiftorics, had followed aTra* 
dition quite different from thefe two. According tor 
him, it was not at Colophon in Ionia, but in Cilicia that? 
Calchas died. Laftly, Conon ( 2 ), who agrees with Phe- 
recides as to the Place where this Prophet ended hi* 
Days, gives a quite different Account of his Death. 
Amphimacbus King of Colophon , was preparing for aa 
Expedition at the time that Calchas arrived at his Court* 
where Mopfus had diftinguifhed himfelf of a long 
Time, not only by the prophetical Talent he poffeffed* 
but alfo by his Courage and Valour. The King con- 
fulted both of them. Calchas foretold him a fignal 
Vidtory, while Mopfus denounced againft him nothing 
but Difafter. The King having followed the Council 
of the former, was totally routed, and the Prophet 
died for Anger and Vexation. 


Phi loft etes was one of the mo ft cclebrat- p ,. ; „ 

ed Heroes of that Age. He was the Son e 

of Paean, and Companion of Hercules, who at his Death 
left him his Arrows, whereof one prov’d fatal to him 
afterwards. For having bound himfelf by Oath, not 
to reveal the Place where he depofited that Heroe’s 
Body, and after this the Greeks , v/hen juft ready to fet 
put for Troy, having learned from an Oracle that before 

they 


{0 Pherecidei. (2) A pad Phot. Nar. 6. 
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they could become Matters of that City, it was necef- 
fary they ihould be in Poffeflion of Hercules's Arrows, 
they fent Deputies to Phikftetes to get Notice where 
they were hid. Pbilocletes , who was neither willing 
to violate his Oath, nor yet to deprive the Greeks of 
the Benefit they were to reap from thofe Arrows, after 
Ibme Refiftance, pointed with his Foot to the Place 
where Hercules was buried, and owned that he had 
his Arrows in his Cuftody. This Indifcretion coft him 
dear afterwards *, for while they were carrying him to 
Si r oy, one of thefe Arrows having fallen upon the fame 
Foot with which he had pointed to the Place of Her¬ 
cules's Burial, it grew to an Ulcer which fent forth 
iuch a noilome Smell, that at Ulyffes's Entreaty, they 
left him in Lemnos , where for the Space of ten Months 
he fuffered all thofe Pains and Agonies, which the il- 
luftrious Author of Telemacbus defcribes fo eloquently 
after Euripides (i) and Ovid (2). In the mean Time 
after the Death of Achilles , the Greeks finding it was 
impoffible to take the City without the Arrows he had 
carried with him to Lemnos , Ufyjfes, tho’ Phikffetes *s 
mortal Enemy, undertook to go and bring him, which 
accordingly he did. *Tis this Voyage and Negocia- 
tion, to mention it by the Way, that make the Sub- 
jeft of one of the fineft Tragedies left us by Anti¬ 
quity. 

Pbilocletes was no fooner arrived in the Grecian 
Camp, than Paris challenged him to a Duel; but the 
Grecian Heroe having wounded him mortally with one 
of his Arrows, he went and died in the Arms of his 
dear Oenone. As his Ulcer was not yet cured, not 
daring after the taking of Troy to return to his own 
Country, he v/ent to Calabria where he built Petilia , 
and was at laft cured by Means of Macbaon , as we learn 
from Propertius ($) and Ovid (a). 

Pbihoieies having been one of the moft famous of 
the Argonauts , as has been laid in their Hiftory ; and 
yet having iurvived the De ftru&ion of Troy, this is a 

new 




(1) In Phileft. (2) Met. 1 . 14. (3) L. z. Eleg. 3. 
(a) Tarda Pbikdct# fanavit crura Macbaon ., 
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new Argument to prove the Proximity of thefe two 
Events; 

CHAP. XII. 

*lhe Hiflory of Idomeneus and Merion. 

I TDomeneus the King of Crete+ was the Son of Deuca¬ 
lion. and Grandfon to Minos II. whofe Father wag 

* . •• • 

Lycaftus the Son of Minos I. who was confequently 
idomeneus* s Great Grandfather. This Prince, accord¬ 
ing to Homer , accompanied by Merion his Coufin- 
German (a), conduced to the Siege of Troy the Troops 
of Crete with a Fleet of twenty-four Ships (£), and dif- 
tinguiihed himfelf there by fome glorious Exploits. 
The Poet now named, defcribes the Combat of this 
Prince with Othryoneus , who in hope of marrying Caf 
fandra Priam's Daughter, had come to his Affiftance 
from Cabefus , a Town in Cappadocia (Tj, whom he 
flew, even infulting him after his Death, according to 
the bad Praftice of that Age, for having flattered 
himfelf with the hope of carrying away with him that 
Princefs. Afias the Leader of the Troops raifed from 
Percote, Seif us and Abydos^ Cities fituated upon the Coafts 
of the Propontis , and in the Neighbourhood of Phry- 
gw, as he was feeking to revenge Othryoneus , received 
the fame Fate with him, while Merion , not fo fortu¬ 
nate, or not fo brave as his Coufin, fhot an Arrow at 
peiphohs who attack’d him, and mifs’d him. The Iliac 
Table reprefents thefe three Combats much in the fame 
Manner as Homer defcribes them, and the reft of the 
Ancients are agreed with that Poet. 

After the taking of the City, Idomeneus and Merion ,,■ 
loaded with the Spoils of the Trojans ,• were returning 
to Crete 1 when they were overtaken with a Storm by 
which they were like to have perilled. * While the 
Vol. IV. A a Fleet 

(rt) Merion, according to DM Siculus , 1 . 5. was the Son of Mo/us 
the fecond Son of Mhos, and Brother to Deucalion. 

(If) Diod . Siculus , I. 5. makes the Number of them amount tdf 

50, but the Text of that Author is thought to be vitiated hi thisfiace, 
U) Steph. in Cabefo. 
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Fleet was in this preffing Danger, Idomeneus made a 
Vow to Neptune , that if he returned to his own King¬ 
dom he would lacrifice to him the firft thing that met 
him. The Temped: c.eafed, atfd he arrived happily 
at the Port of Cute, where his Son, hearing of his 
Father's Arrival, was the firft Object that prefented to 

• his View. 5 Tis eafy to imagine what Surprize and 
Diftrefs Idomeneus muft have been in at the Sight of 
him. In vain did the Sentiments of paternal Affe&ion 
plead in his behalf; Religion, or rather Supefftition 
prevailed *, and he refolved to lacrifice his Son to the 
God of the Sea. 

Some Ancients will have it that this Sacrifice was ac- 
complifhed; but others believe, with more Reafon, 
that thePtople, undertaking theDefence of that Prince, 
carried him off from the Altar.- Be that as it will, a 
general Confpiracy was formed againft Idomeneus , who 
finding himlelf not lafe in his own Dominions, fet fail 
for Italy , where he built, foori after his' Arrival, the 
Town of Salentum , which M. de Fenelon has rendered 
very famous by the fine Epifode which this Event fur- 

• nifties him with. 

Thofe who are of Opinion that the Origine of moft 
of the ancient Fables is to be found in Scripture, which 
the Pagans, who are ailedged to have been acquainted 
with it, had perverted, have not been wanting to tell 
us that Idomeneus’s ralh Vow was but a Copy of that 
of JcpbibL This is actually the Account^given of it by 
Huetius (\), F. ibomajjin (2), and fome others: 5 Ti$ 
in vain to objeft to them, that Motives equally ftrong 
might have induced both Jepbthe and Idomeneus to 
make the fame Vow; that to the one his Daughter 
prefented herfelf firft, and to the other his only Son, 
and a thoufand other Reafons which ’tis eafy to ima¬ 
gine, they ftili perfift in their Opinion, and the fmalleft 
Refemblance they think a fufficient Foundation for 
purfuing Parallels to great length. But I have fully 
refuted elfewhere tliefe Parallels always overftrained (3). 

But 

♦ 

(1) Demonft. Evang. p. 4. (2) Left, des Poetes. {3) See the 

14th Source of Fables, V. 1. B. 1. 
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But perhaps after all this Vow of Idomeneus is a mere 
Chimera of late Invention, at leaft Diodorus Siculus 
(1) following another Tradition* makes no mehtioa 
of it, he who lived near enough to Crete,, to be able 
to inform himfelf of a Fadt fo notorious as this I am 
now fpeaking of* and who together with this cites his 
Vouchers, as Epimenides the Theologue, Sojicrates , and 
Dofiades , who according to Athneus, wrote the Hiftory 
of Crete . He fays on the contrary, that this Prince and 
Merton his Coufin, after the taking of Troy, returned hap¬ 
pily to their own Country, where after their Death, a 
magnificent Tomb was eredted to them, at which they 
received divine Honours. This Tomb was ftill to be 


this Infcription: 


Gnofjus. 


by the Side of 


The Cretans facrificed * to them as to Heroes, and in 
their Wars invoked them as their Protestors. Hence 
it appears that the Vow I have mentioned, the Expul- 
fion of Idomeneus , his Voyage to Italy, and the Building 
of Salentum , were at leaft Fadts very much contro¬ 
verted. 

Perhaps.it will be.faid, that this .Prince haying dif- 
tingui/hed himfelf in the City he is fuppofed to have 
built in Italy , and having eftablilhed there the wife 
Laws of Minos the Firft his Great Grandfather, the 
Salentines paid him divine Honours, and inftituted to 
him religious Worfhip, which was afterwards adopted 
by the Cretans ; but what probability is there that thofe 
Iflanders would honour as a God, and invoke upomthe 
moft important Occafions, a Man whom they had ex¬ 
pelled for his Impiety and Rafhnefs. 

We may conclude that ther£ is at leaft a great deal 
of Uncertainty with relation to the Founder of Salen¬ 
tum, and that it is very pofiible that City was built by 
another Idomeneus, who came to be confounded with 

the King of Crete< 

* 

(0 L. fi ' ' 


Aa 2 


FA r t 
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PART SECOND. 


T O make this Syftem of Mythology compleat, I 
have (till two Articles to be confidered. The 
firft relates to fome particular Fables that have not any 
Connexion with the Events of the fabulous Age, 
which have hitherto been the Subject of this Volume; 
for I have hardly omitted any that have a Reference to 
them. 

The fecond concerns the Games of the Greeks ; not 
thofe of Amulement, whereof Meurjius and fome others 
have given us the Hiftory; but thofe public Exer- 
cifes which made a Part of their Religion, and that 
had been moftly inftituted in the heroic Age. Thefe 
two Articles lhall be the Subject of the two following 
Books. 



1 



♦ 


BOOK VII. 


The Explanation of fome particular Fables 
that occur in the Books of Mythology. 

HESE Fables have a Relation only to par¬ 
ticular Facts upon which they were founded; 
This was com monly the Marriage of fome 
Prince, or theBirth of fome famous Child, or the amo¬ 
rous Defpair of fome Princefs : For upon thefe Oca- 
Cons, the Wits of the Age were not wanting to com¬ 
pote fome Epithalamium or Elegy, where giving a 
Loofe to the Sallies of their Genius* they almoft al¬ 
ways: 
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ways made the Gods interpole in thefe Adventures; 
thus intermixing the fupernatural and fublime with 
Fafts that were often not worthy of it. 

We find of thefe Fables in -Apollodorus , Hyginus, Anu 
toninus Liberalis, Conen, Menander of Colophon , Plan- 
ciades-Laftantius , and others, chiefly in Ovid, who 
of all the Ancients has made the moft ample Collec¬ 
tion of them ; and I mull own, that with refpeft to 
the la ft, having explained them along with his Me- 
tamorpbofes , I lhall be often obliged to copy myfelf. 
For as they moftly allude to a particular Faft, when 
once we are come at that, there is little or nothing 
more to be added. But judicious Perfons have given 
me to underftand that I ought not to make any Scruple 
of this i that a Mythology, fuch as this which I now 
offer to the Public, ought to contain whatever Readers 
have a Right to expeft, and which they would fre¬ 
quently neither have Inclination nor Opportunity to 
confult in other Works. 

ft 

C H A P. I. 

The Hiftory of Tereus, Pandion, Progne, Phi¬ 
lomela, the Daughters of Pandareus, and Erech- 
theus. 

% 

4 

O VID (1) and Hyginus (2) relate this Hiftory at very 
great Length, tho’ with fome Variation: Hiftory 
I call it, becaule Strabo, Paufanias , and feveral other 
Ancients, are agreed that the Event which gave rife to 
the Fusions, with which it is embellilhed, are true. 

Pandion , the fccond of the Name, King of Athens , 
had two Daughters exceedingly handfome, their Names 
Philomela and Progne . He having no Male JlTue, look¬ 
ed out for a Son-in-law who was powerful, and near 
his own Dominions. Tereus, a Prince whofe King¬ 
dom was not far from Attica , was the Perfon he made 
Choice of, and to him he gave his Daughter Progne 
in Marriage, hoping to get fome Affiftance from him 

A a 5 in 

(j) L. 6. (2) F?Jb. 45. 
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in the War he had with the Ubebans: but the Brutality. 

of his Son-in-law reduced him, thro* time, to fuch a 
a Habit of Melancholy, that he died. In faft, forpe 
Years after the Marriage^ whether Progtte was dead, 
as Hyginus will have it; or at the Solicitation of that 
Princefe who was delirous to fee her Sifter, as we are 
told by Ovid, Tereus came to Athens, and demanded 
Philomela of her Father, with a Defign to carry her to 
'Brace, where her Sifter was impatiently defirous to fee 
her. Pandion refilled a long Time to gratify the Im- 

S rtunity of his Son-inJaw, as if he had a&ually fore- 
n that this Expedition would prove fatal to his 
Daughter; but at laft he yielded her up to him, giv¬ 
ing die young Princefs Guards to take Care of her. So 
foon as Breus faw himfelf in Pofieflion of this Beauty, 
whom he was defperalely in Love with, he was wholly 
bent upon gratifying his Paffion •, and no fooner came 
alhore, than he put to death the Guards which Pan¬ 
dion had put on Board with him, and carrying Philo¬ 
mela either to a Mountain, as Hyginus has it, or to an 
old Caftle which belonged to him, as we read in Ovid, 
he ravilhed her; and ftung with the cruel Reproaches 
fhe loaded him with, cut out her Tongue, and left her 
imprifoned in the Caftle under a Guard of fomePerfons 
in whom he confided. 

In the mean time Philomela delineated her Misfor¬ 
tune in a Piece of Needle-work, and by that means 
made known what had befallen her to her Sifter, who 
taking Advantage of one of the Feafts of Bacchus , 
during which the Women were allowed to run thro* 
the Fields, fhe came directly to the Caftle where her 
Sifter was, carried her off with her, fhut her up fecret- 
ly in the Palace, flew her Son l!ys (a), cut him in 
Pieces, and having boiled him, had him ferved up at 
the Feaft ftie prepared for her Huiband upon Occafion 
of the Feflival now mentioned. Philomela appear-: 
ing at the End of the Repaft, threw upon the 
Table the Head of the Child^ the King in a defperatp 

Rage 

(a) Paufiitzas lays this Marther to the Charge of < thratian 
W omen, which is more probable. 
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Rage and Fury put his Hand to>his Sword to kill his 
Wife and Sifter-in-law; but thefe two Princefles having 
got to a Ship which they had prepared for their Pur- 
pofe, arrived at Athens before he could overtake them* 

Thus far all is natural; but the Poets hardly ever 
fail to add to fuch Events the Intervention of the Godsf: 
Thus it was given out that Progne had been transform¬ 
ed into a Swallow, Philomela into a Nightingale, Itys 
into a Pheafant or Goldfinch, and Tereus into a Lap¬ 
wing. The Mythologifts find Reafons correfponding 
to thefe Metamorphofes: They will have it that thefe 
fymbolical Transformations were defigned to figure the 
Charafters of thefe feveral Perfons. As the Lapwingis 
a Bird that delights in Filth, they will have this to be 
an Emblem of Tereufs impure Morals; becaufe the 
Flight of that Bird is very flow, it fignifies at the fame 
time that he was not able to overtake the Princefles 
his Ship not being fo good a Sailor as theirs. A Verfe 
of Arijlophanes , in the firft A 61 of his Comedy .of the 
Birds, where Tereus^ to abate the Aftonilhment of Eul- 
pis , furprized to fee that Prince under fo hideous a 
Figure, gives us fufficiently to underftand thefe ancient 
Fidions were often invented, or at leaft improved by 
the tragic Poets, and efpecially this one, fince Te- 
reus fays: Sophocles has thought jit to put me inl,o this 
Difguife (a). The Nightingale that hides itfelf in 
Woods and Thickets, feems as it were induftrious to 
cover Philomela's Shame and Misfortunes; and the 
Swallow that frequents Houfes, fets forth the Dis¬ 
quietude of Progne , who in vain feeks after her Son 
whom flie inhumanely murthered. 

All this is very ingenious, but unluckily other Au¬ 
thors of greater Antiquity have demolilhed the very 
Foundation of all thefe fine Reflections; thus Anacreon , 
and after him Apollodorus , tell us that Philomela was 
transformed into a Swallow, and Progne into a Night¬ 
ingale. Be that as it will, ’tis alledged that this Event 

happened at Daulis , a City of Phocis , where T’ereus 
had taken up his Refidence *, which may be true, fince 

A a 4 that 

(«) This Tragedy cf C-fjbcc/cs is no 


t now extant. 
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that Prince intending to affift Pandion his Father-injaw, 
who was at War with the fbebans , might have come 
with his Court to Pbocis, to be in a better Capacity to 
help him. 

We may fix the Date of this Event to about the Year 
: i440. before the Chriftian ^ra, under the Reign of 
Pandion II. King of Athens . Eufebius fets it farther 
back, fince he is of Opinion that Progne and Philomela 
were the Daughters of Pandion die firft of the Name, 
whofucceeded Erichtbonius . To conclude, ’tis pro¬ 
bable that Terms perifhcd in Purfuit of his Wife and 
Sifter-in-law, fince Paufanias (1) informs us that his 
Tomb was to be feen at Megara . 

Hornet (2), whole Authority is of fo great Weight 
in thefe Matters, follows another Tradition. What he 
fays of her is to this Effect, in that Paffage where he 

gives Account of Penelope's Woes: 

* 

The Da} 1 (ne'er brighten'd with a Beam of Joy!) 

My Menials , and domeflic Cares employ: 

And, unattended by fincere Repcfe, 

The Night ajfids my ever-waking V/ces \ 

When Nature's hujh'd beneath her brooding Shade , 

My echoing Griefs the fairy Vault invade . 

As When the Months are clad in flowry Green , 

Sad Philomel, * in boras ry Shades rnfeen , 

To vernal Airs attunes her varied Strains j 

And Itylus founds warbling o'er the Plains: 

To wig Itylus his Parents darling Joy! 

Whom Chance mifled the Mother to dejlroy ; 

Now doom'd a wakeful Bird to wail the beauteous Boy. 

Pope’s Odyfs. 19. 599. 

♦ 

It would feem from this Comparifon that Homer 
knew neither Progne nor Percus, and that he followed 
the Tradition I am going to relate. 

Pamareus the Son of Merops , had three Daughters, 
Mr ope, Clsotbera, and Mdo-, this laft, being the 

eldeft 

w 

{1} In Artie (2) OJyiT 1 . 19. 

* Hd calls her the Daughter of ParJarens. 
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eldeft, was married to Zetbifs, Amphionh Brother, by 
whom Ihe had but on€ Son, named Itylus. Envying 
the numerous Progeny of her Sifter-in-law Niobe, lha 
refolved to kill tjie eldeft of her Nephews; and as her 
Son was brought up with her Coufin, and lay with him, 
fhe gave him Notice to change his Bed the Night lhe 
was to commit this Crime. The young Itylus, forget¬ 
ting his Mother’s Orders, was (lain by his Mother in- 
ftead of the Nephew: Homer in the following Book (1), 
relumes the fame Hiftory, and adds that after the Gods 
had made TEdoh two Sifters, Merope and Cleothera . 
Orphans, by cutting off their Father and Mother, 
they were carried away by the Harpies , who delivered 
them up to the Furies at the Time they were to have 
been married. 

To obviate fome Difficulties before hand, that may 
arife from the Hiftory now given, ’tis neceffary to 
diftinguilh with Thucydides (2), the Thrace where Tereus 
refided, from Thrace properly fo called. The latter' 
was very remote from Greece , in Comparifon of the 
former, which bordered upon Iheffaly. The Capital 
where Tereus dwelt, was called Daulis ; this Canton, 
adds that judicious Writer, and not Thrace proper, 
was really the Scene of the tragical Adventure of young 
Itys murdered by his Mother and Aunt; and ’tis pro¬ 
bable, he fays farther, that the King of Athens had 
given his Daughter to a neighbouring Prince, in hope 
of getting fpeedy Succour from him againft his Enemy. 
A convincing Proof, concludes the fame Author, that 
it was at Daulis this Adventure happened, is, that the 
Poets commonly give the Nightingale, or Philomela , 
the Epichet of Daulias. 

Antoninus Liberalis, upon the Authority of Nicander , 
in his Ornilhologia , relates an Adventure not unlike 
this we have now read. Pandareus of Ephefus , fays he, 
had two Daughters, the one named /Edon, whom he 
married to Polytechnic, of the City Colophon in Lydia, 
the other called Chelidonia. The new Spouies were 
happy while they reverenced the Godsj but having 

boafted 


(1) OcIylT. I. 20. 


' (2) Lib. 2., 
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boafted one Day that they loved one another better 
than Jupiter and Jrnoj this Goddefs provoked at 
their Language fent Difeord to them, who very foon 
let them together by the Ears. Polytecbnus went to 
the Court of his Father-in-law to alk of him ChelU 
donia y whom her Sifter longed to fee, and having 
led her into a Wood, raviihed her. She in Revenge in* 
formed Mdon of the Infult he had offered to her, and 
both of them refolved to make the Hulband eat his 
only Son Iiys. Polytecbnus being apprized of this hor¬ 
rid Defign, purfued his Wife and Sifter-in-law to the 
Court of Pandareus their Father, whither they had re¬ 
paired, and having dap’d him in Chains, and rubM 
over his whole Body with Honey, threw him out to 
the open Fields. Mdon having conveyed herlelf to the 
Place where her Father was, ftrove to keep off the Flies 
and other InfeSs that annoyed him ; and an Adtion fo 
laudable being conftrued by her Hulband as a Crime, 
he was going to have put her to Death, when Jupiter , 
moved with the Misfortunes of that Family, transform¬ 
ed them all into Birds of the fame kind with thofe a- 

bove mentioned, 

Laftly, there is another Fable to be explained in the 
fame Family of tandion . Erecbtheits his Son had four 
Daughters (1), who, from I know not what Whim, 
bound themfelves by Oath not to forvive one another, 
and that if one happened to die, the reft would die 
with her. In the mean time, Eumohus declared War 


upon the Athenians , pretending that Attica belonged 
to his Father *, but he was vanquifhed in the Battle 
fought upon that Occafion. Neptune his Father, to 
cut off from Erecbtheits ail Ground of Joy for this Vic¬ 
tory, required that Otbonea the Daughter of that Prince 
might be facrificed to him, which accordingly was put 
in Execution. His Sifters upon this killed themfelves, 
and Erecbibius was killed with a Thunder-bolt which 
Jupiter hurled againft him, at the Requeft of the fame 
Net tune. 


CHAP. 


(1) Hy~n. F zb. 146. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Hijlory of Lycaon. 

ft 

♦ 

T HO* I have faid fomething of this Prince in the 
Hiftory of Jupiter , the Greek Hiftorians have 
fignalized both him and fome of his Defcendants 
too much for me not to enlarge more upon this Article,, 
Firft, I would premife that the Ancients diftinguiih 
twoPrinces of this Name. The firft was the Son of Pbo-> 
foneus, and reigned in that Part of Greece^ which was 
afterwards called Arcadia , and to which he communi¬ 
cated the Name of Lycaonia , about 250 Years after Ce- 
crops , 

The fecond, who is the Subjeft of the Fable I am to 
explain, fucceeded him, and was a Prince equally po¬ 
lite and religious; but by an Inhumanity which was but 
too common in thofe rude Ages, he polluted the Feafts 
of the Lupercalia , whereof he was the Founder, accord¬ 
ing to the Arundel Marbles, by lacrificing human Vic¬ 
tims. This Feaft, after having been interrupted for 
fome Ages, was re-eftablifhed at Athens , in the Time 
of Pandion , as we learn from the tenth Mn of the 
fame Marbles. Lycurgus abolilhed at Lacedemon the 
barbarous Cuftom of offering there human Viftims, 
And Evander fome time after introducedthe fame Feaft 
into Italy . 

Lycaon built upon the Mountains of Arcadia the City 
Lycofura , which is reckoned the moft ancient City of 
all Greece \ and it was upon the Altar he ere&ed there 
in Honour of Jupiter Lyceus , that he began to offer 
the barbarous Sacrifices I have been fpeaking of. This 
is the Foundation of the Fable in Ovid^ and what made 
the Poets lay he had given Jupiter an Entertainment, 
at which he had fcrved up to him the Members of a 
Slave whofe Throat he cut•, for thus it is explained by 
Paufanias in his Arcadicks. His Cruelty, and his 
Name, which in Greek imports a Wolf, made it be 
faid he was transformed into that fierce and ravenous 
Animal, Lycaon had been at firft very much beloved 
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by his People, whom he taught to lead a lefs lavage 

Life than they had done before. 

Suidas relates the Fable of the Repafl: we have been 
fpeaking of, according to a Tradition which appears 
itfclf a new Fable. Lycaon , fays that Author, to in¬ 
cline his Subjects to the Obfervance of the Laws which 
he had enacted, gave out that Jupiter made him fre¬ 
quent Vifits in his Palace, under the Figure of a Stran¬ 
ger. His Children, in order to find out the Truth of 
this, when their Father was going to offer Sacrifice to 
that God, mixed among the Flefh of the Viftims that 
of a young Child whole Throat they cut, being per- 
fuaded that none but Jupiter could difeover it: But a 
violent Tempeft having arofe with an impetuous Wind, 
Flafhes of Lightning reduced to Afhes all the Authors 
of this Crime; and it was upon this Occafion, we are 
told, that Lycaon inftituted the Lupercalia . 

According to Paufanias , Lycaon's Pollerity fettled 
in Arcadia and the neighbouring Provinces, where they 
built feveral Cities; but of them I have already fpoke 
in the Beginning of this Volume, upon Occafion of 
the Grecian Colonies. The Author now quoted, ap¬ 
pears to me too credulous as to the Article of Lycaon' s 
Transformation into a Wolf. 

44 The Thing, fays he, is not incredible; for be- 
M fides that the Fact paffes current among the Arcadia. 
44 A;#, there is nothing in it againft Probability; and 
44 indeed, the firft Inhabitants of that Country often 
44 entertained the Gods in their Houfes, and at their 
44 Tables.: this was the Reward of their Juftice and 
44 Piety: The Good were honoured with the Society 
44 of the Gods, while the Bad were vifned with in> 
44 mediate Tokens of their Anger. Hence fome were 
44 then exalted to a divine Nature; and for the con- 
44 trary Reafon we may prefume that Lycaon was de- 
44 baled to a Brute, and Niobe turned to a Rock.” 

After the Death of Lycaon , Nyfiimus the eldeft of 
his Sons focceeded him, while his Brothers went and * 
fought their Fortunes in different Parts of the World, 

- as has been faid, in the Pafiage I have already quoted. 

As 

* 
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As Areas the Son of Califio afeended the Areas and 
Throne after Nyftims, and had a numerous Cal,lio - 
Pofterity, ’tis probable that the Hiftory of Arcadia 
made no mention of the Fable related by Ovid , which 
fays that Prince, when very young, was caught up to. 
Heaven with his Mother, whom Juno had transformed 
into a Bear, juft as he was going to Ihoot her with an. 
Arrow. 


CHAP. III. 

The Hijlory of NarcilTus, Echo, Pyramus and 

Thilbe. 

N ARCISSUS, born at Thefpia, a City in Beotia , 

as we learn from Conon (1), was a Youth of ex- 
quifite Beauty, and parted for the Son of Cepbifus * 
that is, no doubt, of the Prince who gave his Name to 
that River. Falling in love with his own Figure, 
which he faw in a Well, he dwelt fo long in con¬ 
templating it, not knowing that what he law was no¬ 
thing but his own Shadow, that he pined away with 
Love and Defire: Thus it is that Ovid relates this Fa¬ 
ble ; but Paufanias (2), tho’ in other refpefts credulous 
enough, fays this is a Story compofed for Amufement. 
“ For what probability, lays he, is there that a young 
“ Man Ihould be fo i'enfelefs as to be taken with him- 
“ felf, as one is with another; and not be able to dif- 
“ tinguiih a Shadow from a Subftance ? Accordingly 
“ there is another Tradition, lefs known indeed, bun 
“ which wants not however its Partifans and Authors. 
“ We are told that Narcijfus had a Twin-Sifter who 
“ perfe&Iy refembled him ; lhe had the fame Air of 
“ Face, the fame Hair, they often drefied like one 
“ another, and hunted together. Narcijfus fell in love 
“ with his Sifter, but had the Misfortune to lofe her.. 
“ After this Difafter, abandoning himfelf to Melan- 
“ choly,he frequented the Banks of a Fountain, whpfe 
“ Water was like a Mirrour, and there he took Plea- 

“ fure 

♦ 


(1) Narr. 24. (2) In Beot. 
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lure b contemplating himfelf, not but he knew it 
44 was his Shadow, but in feeing it he thought he faw 
4C his Sifter, which gave him fome Confolacion. As 
44 for theFlowers which are called Narcijfes, if we believe 
<c PatHpluSy they are older than thisAdventure, for long 
44 before Nardjfus the fbefpian was born, according to 
44 that Poet, theDaughter of Ceres was gatheringFlowers 
14 in a Meadow, when fhe was ravilhed by Pluto ; and 
44 the Flowers, he fays, fhe was gathering, and which 

tc Pluto made ufe of to leduce her, were Narcijjes 

and not VioletsP 

Perhaps after all, the Manner of Nardjfus 9 s Death 
has no other Foundation but his Name, which is de-* 
rived from a Greek .Word that fignifies, to be benumbed\ 
without Senfaiion , whence foporifick Druggs are allied 
Narcotic. I fay, the Manner of his Death, for the 
Ground of the Story is true. As this young Man had 
Ihewed nothing but difdain to all Pcrfons who con¬ 
ceived an Affection for him, Love himfelf is laid to have 
taken Vengeance upon him for his Indifference, by 
making him in love with himfelf *and Ow*/,whofeTum 
is always to the Marvellous, has confidered this Story 
in a Light that bed anfwered that End. It is related 
more naturally by Conor h as alfo by Paufanias . We 
are told, that after this Adventure the Lbefpians ho¬ 
noured Love with a particular Worfhip. 

£ c » 10 This Youth it feems was deftined to have 

none but Phantoms the Obje&s of his Paflions, 
and of thofe which he infpired, fince Ovid adds to 
what has been now faid, that the Nymph Echo fell in 
love with him, and that his Difdain obliged her to re- 
tire into Caves and Rocks, where fhe retained no¬ 
thing but the Voice; a phyfical Fable that requires no 
Regard. 

Pvramus and That of Pyramus and 5 fhifbe, which 

Thiffct. Ovid relates in the fourth Book of his Me* 

tamorphofes , contains one of thofe parti¬ 
cular Facts which the Paflions too often'produce. We 
are told that thofe two Lovers, to whofe Amour their 
Parents were averfe, appointed to meet together under 

a Mul* 


y 
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a Mulberry-tree that was without the City., fbijbe ar¬ 
rived there firft, and being forced to hide herfelf ad 
fight of a Lion, her Scarf which Ihe drop’d, was be- 
finear’d with Blood by that Animal, whereby Pyrams 

who arrived foon after, being led to believe Ihe was de¬ 
voured by the Lion, killed himfelf for Grief. Vhijbe 
immediately returning, and being fully convinced by 
the Sight of the Scarf, that her Lover had killed him- 
felf from a falfe Perfuafion that Ihe was dead, ftabb'd 

herfelf to the Heart with the lame Sword. This Faft, 

in Ihort, is no where to be met with but in Ovid and 
Hyginus (1). 

Ovid fomctimes curlbrily mentions feve- Daphnis 
ral fimilar Stories that feem to ftand by t t ra ^ r T^ 
themfelves. That of one "Daphnis , to whom oa ° c ' 
he gives no other Defignation, transformed into a Rock 
for having been infenfible to the Charms of a young 
Shepherdefs, is faid however to be founded upon this, 
that his Wife, to make him love her, gave him lbme 
Potion that made him ftupid and infenfible. 

The Transformation of Hemus King of Hemus mi 
f brace, and his Wife, into Mountains, for Rhodope 
having affected to be adored under the transformed 
Names of Jupiter and Juno, intimates to Mountains. 

us, that the Impiety of this Prince and his Wife was 
punifhed, and that they both perifhed perhaps in the 
Mountains, whither the People, incenfed to fee them 
compare themfelves to Gods, had obliged them to re¬ 
tire. 

The fame Poet tells us, that the Nymph of Salmacis.' 
the Fountain Salmacis , having attempted to 
embrace Hermaphroditus , the Son of Mercury and 
Venus (a), was theOccafion of his changing Sex; upon 
which the Mythologies have vented many idle No¬ 
tions : What had given rife to the Fable was this. 
There was in Caria, near the City of Halicarnajfus, as 
we learn from Vitruvius , a Fountain which had effedfc 

to 

(1) Fab. 242. 

(rf) Hermaphroditus is a Word compounded of Hermes, which in 
Greek fignifies Mercury , and Jphrodite, the Name of Venus, 
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to civilize fome Barbarians, who having been expelled 
by the Colony which the Jrgives planted in that City, 
were obliged to come thither to draw Water ; and this 
Intercourfe with the Greeks not only refined their Man¬ 
ners, but by Degrees infeCted them with the Luxury 
of that voluptuous Nation; and this is what gave that 
Fountain the Character of having Virtue to change the 
Sex. We may alfo fuppofe that the Water of this 
Fountain enervated the Mind, and rendered thofe effe¬ 
minate who drank of it,- as there are others that make 
People ftupid or furious. Lylio Giraidi (i) will have 
the Foundation of the Fable to be, that this Fountain 
being indofed with Walls, Adventures ufed to happen 
there from time to time which gave it this Character; 
but as that Mythologift proves not his Conjecture, it is 
better to adopt Strabo's Reflection, who fays he knows 
not why that Fountain was under fo bad Fame,- fince 
Effeminacy proceeds much lefs from the Air or Water, 
than from Riches and Luxury. This Fable is written 
by our Poet, in a Manner that fets forth but too plain-? 
]y the Effeds of Voluptuoufnefs. 

To thefe Metamorphofes the fame Poet 
fubjoins that of Celmis * who, we are told 
(2}, being faithful to Jupiter during his Infancy,- be¬ 
came at laft fo indifcreet, as to dcferve to be transform¬ 
ed into an Adamant. Pliny , who confiders this Fable 
as a Piece of Hiftory, fays Celmis was a young Man of 
areat Wiidom and Moderation, and over whom the 

O ' 

Paffions had no Influence ; and that this is the Reafon 
of his being transformed into an Adamant. Some of 
the Ancients will have it that Celmis , for having re¬ 
vealed Jupiter , to whom he was Fofter-father, to be 
Mortal, was fbut up in an impenetrable Tower, which 
was therefore called the Adamant. Others in fine al¬ 
ledge, that he was always faithful to Jupiter , and that 
this God, by way of Recompence, heap’d Wealth and 
Riches upon him. 


Celmis. 


CHAP. 


{ij SynU 5. {2) Met. I. 4. 
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Chap. IV. explained by History. 

CHAP. IV. 

The Hijlory of the Pygmies, and of Pygas their 
Queen\ of their Battles with the Cranes and Par¬ 
tridges 5 where we examine what is meant by the 
Pygmies, whereof the Prophet Ezekiel (peaks. 

np HE RE are few Fables in Antiquity Ui p 
more celebrated than that of the Pyg - 25 

mes. Iiomer , the firft who has mentioned them, em¬ 
ploys this Fiction only in a Simile; but that fame 
Simile comprehends the raoft confidcrable Part of it: 

Thus by their Leader's Care each martial Band 
Moves into Ranks , andftretches o'er the Land. 

With Shouts the Trojans rufhing from afar , 

Proclaim their Motion.and. provoke the War: 

So when inclemem Winters vex the Plain 

% 

With piercing Prods, or thich defending Rain , 

To warmer Seas the Cranes embody'd fly. 

With Noife and Order thro' the mid-way Sky ; 

To Pygmy-Nations Wounds and Death they bring , 

And all the War defeends upon the Wing. 

Pope’s Iliad, iii. i. 

Several Poets who are later than Homer , (for vve 
have not now among the Works of Hcfiod , what Stra¬ 
bo lays he wrote of them) have moftly ipoke of the 
Pygmies in the lame manner. Nonnus has ufed the fame 
Simile, in fpeaking of Bacchus's, Army: Ovid in his 
Metamorphofes , and in his Faftes (i): Antoninus Libe¬ 
ralise Juvenal , in a Word aim oft all the Poets, have 
copied Homer \ Statius (2) adds to this Tradition that 
the Pygmies have all the Advantage in the Battles they 
wage with the Cranes. Chadian deferibes the Return 
of thefe Fowls after having fought with the Pygmies. 
But other Authors more adventurous have attempted 
■ to refine upon Homer's Ideas. Juvenal (3) fpeaking of 
the Stature of the Pygmies , fays they were but one Foot 

Bb high. 

(0 Met. I. 6. &Faft.l. 6. (2) L, 1. Sylv. 6. (5) Sat. 13. II 
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high. According to others, they were Dwarfs, who 
being mounted on Horfes and Rams of a Size propor¬ 
tional to their own, armed themfelves compleady to*go 
out to battle againft Fowls, which came every Year 
from Scythia to attack them, as we learn from Pliny 
after Arifiotle *, or who had their Chariots drawn by 
Partridges, as we are told of Bafilis in Atheneus (i). 
According to others, their Wives bore Children at 
the Age of three or five Years, and were fuperannu- 
ated at eight. Their Cities and Houfes, as Pliny tells 
us (2), were only built of Egg-fhells, and thofe who 
dwelt in the Country, according to Ariftotle and Phi - 
lojlratus , had no other Retreat but Holes which they 
wrought in the Earth, whence they came out in the 
rime of Harveft, to cut down their Corn with Axes, as 
if it had been to fell a Wood. We fee in Ovid (3) and 
Elian (4), a Queen of the Pygmies who is fo vain of her 
Beauty as to defpife Juno^ who transforms her into a 
Crane; and in Philojlratus , an Army of thefe little 
Men, that attacking Hercules when afleep, after the 
Defeat of Antaeus, and taking all the fame Precautions 
for the Conqueft of him, as >we would for forming a 
Siege. The two Wings of this little Army fall upon 
the right Hand of that Heroe, and while the main 
Body attacks the left, and the Archers lay clofe Siege 
to his Feet, the King, with the braveft of his Subjefts, 
aflaults the Head. Hercules awakes, and finding at 
the Enterprise of thefe Myrmidons, folds them up in 
the Skin of the Lion of Nemea , and carries them to 
Euryftbeus . 

What is particular in this Fable, is that the Hifto- 
rians fpeak of it in the fame manner with the Poets, 
without any foftening or Reftriction; and they who 
often help out the Mythologifts, when the Queftion is 
to reduce thefe ancient Fiftions to Probability, ferve 
only in this Occafion to encreafe their Difficulty. In 
fact, Ctefias , Nonnefus (5), Pliny (6 ), Solinus , Pomp- 
nius Mela (j) y Bafilis in Athenaus (8 ), Qneficritus , A- 

rijlaus 

{1} L. 9. (2) L. 9, (3) Met. 1 . 6. (4) Hift. Anim. (5) Pto 
Karr. 40. (6> Loc. at. (7) L, 3. (8) L. 9. c. 4. 
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riftaus, and Egefias in Aldus Gellius ; even the Fathers 
of the Church, Saint Auguftin ( 1), Saint Jerome (2); 
all are agreed as to the Exiftence of Pygmies , their 
little Stature, and their Battles with the Cranes. . Aif- 
totle efpecially feems fully perfuaded thereof: What we 
are told of the Pygmies,- lays he, is not a Fable, but 
Matter of faff. 

There is not fuch Uniformity among the Hiftorians, 
when they fpeak of the Country of the Pygmies . Phi - 
lojlralus and Pliny place them in the Indies , towards 
the Sources of the Ganges, and the latter, who compiled 
different Relations, makes them inhabit fometimes to¬ 
wards the northern Extremities of Europe , fometimes 
towards the Banks of the Strymon or Hebrus. Stephen 
of Byzantium gives them a Greek Original; but the 
mod ancient Authors place them in Ethiopia ; and 
there it is we are aftually to feek for them, as we fhall 
fee in the Sequel; ... 

Modern Authors are ftill more divided than the An- 

% 

cients, concerning this little People and the Country 
which they inhabited. Some make, them dwell in 
Lapland, others in Ihuringia, &c. But I refer thofe 
who want to be more fully acquainted with their Opi¬ 
nions, to the Difiertation I have made upon this Sub¬ 
ject, which is printed in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres (3). But of all the Opinions of the 
Learned, the molt lingular is that of a German Profeffor, 
named Wonderart (a). According to this Author, the 
Fable of the Pygmies and Cranes contains the Hiftory 
of two People who inhabited Megaris, namely, the 
Pageans and Geranians . After long Wars the Gerani¬ 
um got the better, and gave Laws to the Pageans ,. Ho¬ 
mer, he adds, going upon the Similitude of Names, 
alludes to this Hiftory, reprefenting it under the Em¬ 
blem of the Cranes and Pygmies ; this is the. whole 
Myftery. The Poets, to give their Readers Variety, 

B b 2 made 

{0 De Civ. Dei. (2) In Ezek. (3) Tom. 5. p. 101. 

[a) The Work wherein that Author advances this Opinion is en¬ 
titled : Hertnanni Wonderart deteBa Mythologia Gr&corum,' in dec&ii* 
tato PygmawtM} Gruum & Per diaim betid, Lipfia, 1714.' 
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made frequent Ufe of fuch Figures; and the whole 
Art of Poetry confided in transferring the Hiftory of 
neighbouring and known Nations, to Countries re¬ 
mote. When Ovid and Antoninus Liberalise fays this 
Author, tell us that the Pygmies were governed by a 
Woman, this imports that the Pageans fell under the 
Dominion of the Gcranians , who had always been in¬ 
ferior to them before; and when Elian afterts that the 
Pygmies paid divine Honours to their new Queen, 5 tis 
■that the Pageans truckled to their new Mafters; and if 
3 us fabled that this fame Queen was transformed into 
a Crane, and that fhe was obliged to fly away to avoid 
the Reientment of her Subjects, the Meaning in fliort 
is, that the Pageans fhook oft the Yoke, and forced the 
Geranians to betake themfelves to the Mountains, where 
their City 7 flood. 

When once we are entered into the Field of Con- 
ieefures, *tis no difficult Matter to make Conquefts 
therein. In the time of their Prosperity, adds the 
German Profefior, the Geranians grew lb inlolent as to 
contemn their Neighbours; the Cities of Corinth, A- 
tbens, Thermits, Orcpus , they looked upon as Rivals 
with which they might difpute the Empire of Greece. 
This is what makes Elian fay, that Gerane had prefer¬ 
red her Beauty to that of Juno, Minerva , Diana and 
Venus ^ who reprefented the four Cities now named; and 
whereas Ovid adds that Juno had transformed her into 
a Crane, he means that the Corinthians , with the Af- 
fiftance of other Cities, having vanquifned the Gerani¬ 
ans, writ a bloody Satyr againft them, wherein Co¬ 
rinth, or Ephire, was reprefented under the Name of 
Juno, *H pa; Athens under that of Minerva, A8^; 
'thermits under that of Diana "Aprqx/;; and Oropas 
under that of Venus, A’ppoS/r^. The Pageans and Ge- 
ramans , in this ingenious Writer, were only a defpicable 
Race of Mortals, whofe Vanity was juftly the Jeft of 
their Neighbours; and, according to the Analogy of 
their Names, they were called Cranes and Pygmies. 

But what Arguments can be brought in Support of 
fo lingular an Opinion ? 3 Tis true thefe Towns were in 

Greece 
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Greece which the learned Author fpeaks of; but no where 
is Mention made of their Wars, far lefs of that Corin¬ 
thian Satire, which will never pafs for any thing but 
a mere Fiftion of the Author. Where is Corinth re- 
prefented under the Name of Juno, Thermits under that 
of Diana, and Oropus under that of Venus ? But, fays 
he, the Poets to difguife their Subjects, often trans¬ 
ported the Scenes of them into remote Countries. This 
is his great Principle, which he repeats in every Page j 
and yet nothing is more contrary to Truth. Homer is 
fo exact in not changing the Places which his Heroes 
had travelled thro 5 , that he has always been reckoned 
an excellent Geographer, and Strabo often fixes the 
Situation of thofe Places from his Defcriptions: Virgil 
and the other Poets have followed the fame Method. 
If we read Ovid's Metamorphofes thofe efpecially that 
have a plain Connection with Hiftory, we fhall fee 
that he has fcrupuloufly preferved the Names of 
Countries where the Events he defcribes had happened. 

But, not to dwell upon the Refutation of an Opi¬ 
nion which falls to the Ground of itfelf, I afk if there 
would be any Hazard in following,. with Relation to 
the Pygmies , a Tradition which relies upon fo great a 
Number of Teftimonies ? May not one, under the Pro¬ 
tection of fo great Authority, adopt all that has been 
delivered upon this Subjeft ? Perhaps, in an Age lefs 
enlightened, and where Criticifm would prefcribe lefs 
fevere Limitations, we might follow an Opinion which 
feerns at firft Sight to be fo well fupported * but Num-. 
bar of Votes is not always a Tell of Truth; Authors 
often copy one another; and 5 tis lurprizing that after 
a long Lift, the Authority of the firft is frequently th<\ 
only one that needs to be examined. Now Homer , 
who is at the Head of the Catalogue now given, is a 
Poet who upon all Occafions intermixes ingenious Fic¬ 
tions with uncertain Traditions, Arifiotle , a graver 
Author, fpeaks indeed in the Affirmative; and becaufe 
the moft authentic Relations give us no Accpunt of the 
pretended Battles of the Cranes and Pygmies , Pomponius 
Mela is forced to fay that the Reafon why that little 

5 b 3 People 
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People is not to be found now a Days, is that they 
were deftroyed by the Cranes: Contra Grues dimicando 
defeat. A Solution more becoming a tragic Poet, than 
an Hiftorian. 

: Before I give my own Opinion, I would remark in 
the hr ft Place, that the Greeks , tracfported with the 
Marvellous, employed it upon all Occafions *, always 
exaggerating whatever came to them from foreign 
Countries. They had heard of fome Men of an ex-: 
traordinary Stature; and they wanted no more to form 
their Giants capable of plucking up the higheft Moun-: 
tains by the Roots. In like manner they had heard 
that there was in Ethiopia a People extraordinary little 
•in Proportion to other Men: Being fond of contraft? 
• ing them with the Giants, they imagined their Pygmies , 
that is, according to the Etymology of the Word, 
Men who were but a Cubit high; as if Nature deviated 

fo far from the order fhe follows in her Works. For 
my Part, therefore, I am of Opinion that the Pechini- 
ans are the true Pygmies of Homer : and indeed, there 
is all the Probability in the World, that it was the Rer 
femblance of the Name, and the fmall Stature of that 
People, gave .the Greeks a Handle to call them Pygmies , 
from the Word Tvyfiq, the Fiji , or rather from ffuywv., 
which fignifies a Cubit , and bears fuch Conformity 
to the Name of the Pechimans , that there feems to be 
a perfect Analogy between them. The Poets did not 

t w * 

always feek after fo remarkable a Refemblance, to found 
their Fables upon. They had heard from the Relati¬ 
ons of fome Travellers, that the Pechimans were of a 
'little Stature; that the Cranes removed in Winter to 
their Country, and that thofe People affembled together 
to deftroy them; what excellent Materials has a Greek 
Poet here cut of which to form fo pretty a Fable as that 
which I am explaining! 

But it is not mere Conjecture which I advance in 
Support of my Opinion *, I (hall make it appear that 
whatever has been fabled of the Pygmies agrees to the 
Pechimans. Firft, the Ancients afliire us that there 
were in Ethiopia Men of a very little Size, and Hera- 
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dolus (1) relates that feme young Nafamones, having a 
Mind, from a Spirit of Curiofity, to penetrate into the 
Deferts of Afric, had found Men extremely little, who 
inhabited a City thro* which a River paired, which 
Etearchus King of the Country, who told the Story, 
believed to be the Nile . Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, 
not to mention others, are alfo agreed that there were 
fuch little Men in diverfe Countries of Africa ; and 
Ariftotle adds, that the fame Littlenefs was to be feen 
alfo in the Animals. 1 

In like manner, Nonnofus , as we read in Photius, 
found in the fame Country Men of a little Stature; 
and Ctefias had faid the fame long before him (2). 
'Modern Travellers, whofe Authority here is of great 
Weight, are agreed with the Ancients, as to the little 
Stature of the Ethiopians . Bergier and Alvares (3) fey 
lb exprefly of the Nubians: Job Ludolphus (4) fays thele 
People are generally very little, and 5 tis from among 
them, if we may believe Thevenot (5), that almoft all 
the little Men are got, who are fent to the Courts of the 
Princes of the Levant . All thefe Relations are con¬ 
formable to Hefychius who confounds the Pygmies with 
the Nubians , Nu£a II vy^uioi. But what ftill further 
confirms this Opinion, we muft look for the Pygmies 
in the Country to which the Cranes retire at the Ap¬ 
proach of Winter. Now *tis certain that this is EthU 
cpia , as we read in Ariftotle (6) * and if Homer and 
Nonnus fay it is near the Ocean, it is becaufe in Reality 
the Nile , anciently called the Ocean, runs there. Now 
there it was precifely that the Pechinians dwelt, and 
that M. Delifte , in his Map of Africa , places the Bah 
kes, who, according to the Analogy of their Name, can 
be no other but the Pechinians of Ptolomy . 

As for the Fables about them which I have deliver¬ 
ed, they are to be looked upon as poetical Imaginati¬ 
ons *, amongft others, that of the little Stature, which 
Juvenal afcribes to them; for tho* it may be true, 

B b 4 .as 

(1) Lib. 2; (2) Phot. bib. n. 3; (3) See the Travels of that 
Author. (4) Comm, upon the Hiftory of Ethiopia, (5) Colletti- 
on of Travels. (6) Hift. Anijn, 1 . 8- c. 18. 
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as in Faft it is that exceflive Heat, or excefiive. cold 
cramps the Growth of Animals, and that this is the 
Reafon why the Laplanders and the other Northern 

Nations, as alio thole in the torrid Zone, are of a fmaller 
Size than thofe in the temperate Zones, yet this never 
gees to the Exceffes which that Poet fpeaks of. Thus 
as die talieft Men we know are little more than fix 
Foot high, thofe of the fmall Size will be three and a 
half or four. As for fome Examples that may be 
brought of Dwarfs that are lefs, Tis plain no Confe¬ 
rence can be drawn from thence for. a whole People, 
any more than from thofe of fome Giants who have far 
exceeded the Stature of ordinary Men. 

As for the Battle between the Pygmies and the Cranes , 
we may fuppofe the Pechinians afiembled together in 
a certain Seafon of the Year to hunt thofe Fowls, and 
to hinder them from breeding there, and from devour¬ 
ing their Crop. Thofe who will have it that the Pyg¬ 
mies dwelt in the Holes of the Earth, have confounded 
them with the ‘ Troglodytes , who were in the lame 
Country, and who got that Name becaufe they redded 
in Caves. 


Fygas. 


The Fable of Pygas, whom Ovid makes (i) 
to have been transformed into a Crane , and 


cafion, 


who afterwards waged with her People a bloody War, 
is eafy to be explained, to one who has read Antoninus 
liicralis (2). For this Author allures us, upon the 
Faith of Boeas.. whole Theogony he cites upon this Oc- 

that there was among the Pygmies , that is, no 
doubt, among the People to whom the Greeks gave 
that Name, a Princeis very handfome, named Oenoe, 
who greatly opprefied her People. 
pdicodamas, file had a Son by him named Mopfus , whom 
her Subjects took awav from her to educate him after 
their Manner. The Cruelty of this Queen, her Inlo- 
lence, or perhaps the bare Name of Gerane , the Greek 
Name of a Crane , which flie bore, according to Elian , 
gave rife to the Fable of her being transformed into 

that Fowl. The War, which Ovid lays £he waged with 

her 


Having married 



Metan:. 


6 . (2) Met. 1. 10. 
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her People, probably arofe upon Account of the car¬ 
rying away of the young Prince. 

We (hall clofe this Article with a few Words con¬ 
cerning the Pygmies which Ezekiel fpeaks of. That 
Prophet, after he has given a fine Defcription of the 
City Tyre and its Advantages, fays, according to the 
Vulgate; but the Pygmies that were upon your Walls % 
have completed your Beauty (a). Interpreters are very 
much at a Lofs how to explain this Pafiage, and ac¬ 
cording to them it would feem that th tPygmies, forced 
to give way to the Cranes who made continual War 
upon them, had retired to the Coafts of Phenicia to lift 
themfelves under the Service of the Tyrians , who polled 
them upon their Turrets; as if fuch kind of Soldiers 
could have been any Ornament to a City, which, ac¬ 
cording to the (itme Prophet, had among its Troops 
Soldiers of almoft all Nations. ’Tis very true, the Sep- 
tuagint Names thefe Soldiers, whoever they were, 
fun ply Guards ; and in another reading 

Meats ; the Chaldean Text has Gapadin, the Cappado¬ 
cians, having changed the M into II; but the Hebrew 
ules the Word Gammadin ; and as Gomed fignifies a 
Cubit, this is what had given occafion to the Author 
of the Vulgate, to St. Jerom and Aquila, to tranfiate 
this Word by that of Pygmd. 

The Source of the Ambiguity is thereby proved; 
but it Hill remains to know who were thefe Gammadins 
who had been put upon the Towers of Tyre. Were 
they real Pygmies, as Schottus, Bartholin and fome In¬ 
terpreters have faid after R. Cbimchi ? Or the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Megiddo, as other Authors have advanced; or 
fimply Guards, as Forfterus will have it fi); or laftly, 
the Gamalians, of whom Pliny fpeaks ? For my part, 
after having carefully examined this Pafiage, fince the 
Prophet feerns to prefer the Gammadians to the Per- 
fians, Affyrians, Greeks, and all the other Nations who 

had 

(a) Sed & Py^mtci qui erant in turrilms tuis Pbaretras fuas fuf- 
penderunt hi muris tuis per gyrum, ipji comple-verunt pulchri\udinetn 
tuam. 

(i) Lib. 21. 19. 
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had joined in the Array of the Tyrians, and adds that 
they made the Ornament of their City; I am of Opi¬ 
nion that he means Divinities that had been fet upon 
the Towers with their Arms and Arrows* as the Gods 
Pataici upon the Prows of Ships, whereof they made 
the principal Ornament; and that both the one and 
the other were reprefented by little Idols, as Herodotus 
exprefsly fays of the latter, which Cambyfes found in 
the Temple of Vulcan in Egypt, and which, according 
to that Hiftorian, refembled Pygmies . 

This cuts off the Conjectures of Commentators, who, 
upon the bare Signification of the Word Gomed , fet up 
Pygmies upon the Towers of lyre , inftead of finding 
in the Paflage of the Prophet, either a People robuft 
and dextrous at handling the Bow, and named after 
the reft, as the moft diftinguifhed ; or the tutelar Gods 
of an idolatrous City which placed all its Confidence 
in them. 

CHAP. V. 

Use Hiftory of Cephalus and Procris, 

HE Fable of Cephalus and Procris , is one of 
thofe which Ovid defcribes at greateft Length, 
and with moft Elegance. Hiftory informs us that this 
Prince, the Son of Deioneus King of Phocis , was one 
of the moft accomplifhed of his Time. As lie had a 
pafiionate Love for the Chace, and role up early every 
Morning to that Exercile, hence he was faid to be ena¬ 
mour’d with Aurora . Procris his Wife, who was in 
love with Pteleoii , as we learn from Apollodorus , no 
doubt propagated this Report, in order to hide or jufti- 
fy her Intrigue. In the mean Time, Cephalus who had 
iome Jealouly of her, quitted the Country where he 
commonly refided, and returned to Thoricus where the 
Queen dwelt. Procris , hearing of her Hufband’s Re¬ 
turn, fled to the Court of Minos II. who fell in love 
with her. and at Darrins; with her fome time after, 

* ^ O * 

made her a Prelent of an excellent Dog, which he 
though: would be agreeable to Cephalus , Accordin 

v 


m 

fhe 
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Jhe gave it to him, in order to be reconciled to him. 
This Dog, which Ovid calls Lelapus, was given out to 
be the Work of Vulcan ; who had given him to Jupi¬ 
ter, and he to Minos, Minos to Procris , and fhe to her 
Hufband, who made him over to Amphitryo, to deliver 
the Confines of ‘Thebes from a Fox that made great 
Havock there, and to which the Thebans , from a Su- 
perftition no lefs impious than cruel, expofed every 
Month one of their Children, believing that this would 
fave the reft from the Fury of that Animal. This 
Fox, the Inftrument of Bacchus' s Vengeance upon the 
Thebans , laid wafte, as Paufanias tells us, the Confines 
of T’.umejjits. Ovid adds, that juft as Lelapus was going 
to catch.him, they were both transformed into Stones; 
but at bottom this Fable fignifies only that the Country 
was delivered from fome Robber, who made great 
Defolation therein, and who was purfued as far as his 
Retreat; which gave rife to his Metamorphofis ( 1 ). 

Cephalus at laft was reconciled to his Wife, but hav¬ 
ing killed her in hunting, tho’ by Mifchance, it was 
prefumed to be from fome Remains of Refentment he 
ilill retained againft her; and the Areopagus , the Judge 
in this Affair, condemned him to perpetual Exile (2). 
His Son Celeus fucceeded him, and reigned in the Eland 
of Cephalenia: Celeus was the Father of Acrifius, Grand¬ 
father of Ulyjjes, who led to Troy the Cephalenians with 
the Ithacians. Oeneus, the fecond Son of Cephalus , 
reigned in Phocis after the Death of his Grandfather 
Deioneus. Cephalus lived in the Time of Minos IL 
that is, about an hundred Years before the Trojan 
War. 

I know none but Apoflodorus (3), who admits two 
Cephalns's, the one the Son of Mercury and Herje the 
Daughter of Cecrops, the other the Son of Deioneus 
King of Phocis, and Diomede the Daughter- of Xulus (4). 
The firft was ravifhed by Aurora , and went and dwelt 
with her in Syria, where he had a Son by her named 
Tithonus , the Father of Phaeton. The fecond married 

Procris 

♦ 

{1) See Palephatus. (2) Apollod. 1.3. Pauf. &c: (3) L. 3. 

(4) Idem. I. 1. 
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Prccris the Daughter of Erechthm King of Mens. 
However in the third Book that Author feems to con¬ 
found the Aftions of thofe two Princes. Ovid, and . 
after him all the Ancients, fpeak only of the Daughter 
of Deioneus ; who was ravifiied by Aurora , and who 
having deferred her, returned to Procris . 


CHAP. VI. 

The Hiftory of Ceyx and Alcyone, of Philammon, 

Autolycus, Kione, and Thamiras. 

Ceyx end VTHS fatisfa&ory to an Author, when 
Alcyone. as he advances in his Work, he fees 

his Principles confirmed by new Examples. I have 
faid more than once, after La ft an tins (i), that the 
Poets did not invent the Groundwork of their Fables*, 
but only fuperadded to them the Ornaments of Poetry. 
Of this the Fable of Ceyx and Alcyone is a convincing 
Argument. That Prince, Cotemporary with Hercules , 
on whom he performed the Ceremony cf Expiation, 
is very well known in the Grecian Hiftory. Paufanias 
tells us, that (2) Euryfibeiis having fummoned Ceyx to 
give up to him the Children of Hercules , that Prince 
finding himfelf not ftrong enough to maintain a War 
againft lo powerful a King, fent thofe young Princes to 
Tbefeus , who took them under his Proteition. Ceyx 
married Alcyone , whofe Genealogy is in the firft Book 
of Apollsdorus. To deliver himfelf from the Melan¬ 
choly into which he was plunged by the Death of De - 
ielzcn his Brother, and that of his Niece Kione , Ceyx 
went to C taros to confult the Oracle of Apollo . He 
was fhipwreck’d in his Return, and Alcyone was fo af¬ 
flicted upon that Account, that fhe died for Grief, or 
threw herfelf .into the Sea, as we read in Ovid and 
Hygimis. It was fabled that they were both transformed 
into Kings-fifhers; a Circumftance which has no other 

wl _ 

Foundation but the Name of that Princefs: Perhaps 
the Harmony and Affeftion between thofe two Spoufes 

made 

iY Kv. Eft.!. 1. {:) In Attic. 
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made them be compared to thofe Birds, which are ac¬ 
counted the Emblem of conjugal Love. Apollodorus 
(i) gives not fo favourable an Idea as Ovid, of the 
Affection of thefe two Perfons. According to that 
Author, they were ruined by their Pride. Jupiter in- 
cenfed againft that Prince for affuming his Name, and 
againft Alcyone for taking that of Juno, transformed 
the one into a Didapper, and the other into a Kings- 
fifher, Alcyone was the Daughter of Eolus , not he who 
was the God of the Winds, as Ovid alledges, but of 
the Son of Hellen , of Deucalion's Race. 

I (hall fay nothing farther here about the time when 
Ceyx lived, the ./Era thereof being fufficiently known 
from the Hiftory of Hercules, Telamon, and other He¬ 
roes who were his Cotemporaries. 

If we now compare thefe hiftorical Facts with the 
magnificent and pompous Defcription which Ovid gives 
of them (2), we fhall fee how much a truly poetical 
•Imagination is capable of embellilhing Subjects upon 
which it exercifes itfelf, tho 9 almolr always at the Ex¬ 
pence of Truth, which it little regards. 

It will not be from thePurpoie to PhiIammon . Aut0 . 
fubjoin here what Antiquity informs Iycus and Kione. 
us concerning Philammon , Autolycus 
and Kione (a), upon Account of the Connection which 
their Hiftory has with that I have now given. Phi- 
lammon of Delfkos , the fame who compofed Poems 
upon the Birth of Latona , Diana and Apollo «, that were 
fung, and who was the firft that founded Choirs 
of Mufick in the Temple of Delphos, was Twin-Bro¬ 
ther to Autolycus , [ 7 /#j s s Grandfather by the Mother’s 
Side, and known by his crafty Pieces of Theft. They 
were the Sons of the Nymph Kione , whom iome call 
Philonis , and whofe Father Deion or Dedalion (3), the 
Brother of Ceyx King of Trachine , dwelt in the Con¬ 
fines 

(1) L. 1. (2) Met. I. i r. 

(ff) See the Remarks of M. Burette upon Plutarch's Treatife of 
Mufick, Mem % dePAcad des Belles Lettres, Tom. io. whence I have 
taken this whole Article Word for Word, being perfuaded that no¬ 
thing could be added to it, 

(3) Hygin, Fab. 200. 
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fines of th zPamaJus. The Beauty of this Nymph, if 
we may believe the Poets and Mythologifts (i), made 
Apollo and Mercury fall in love with her, and that on 
one and the fame Day, and of thefe Amours at the 
end of nine Months were born Autolycus arid Philam- 
won, the firft of whom was owned for the Son of 
Mercury, and the fecond of Apollo. Kione (2), vain of 
having pleafed thefe two Divinities, prefumed to prefer 
herfelf to Diana-, fhe was punifhed by that God- 
defs who killed her with her Arrows 5 which has no 
other Foundation but her hafty Death, according to 
the Principle I have eftablilhed in more Places of this 
Work than one. Her Father, afflifted with the Death 
of an only Daughter whom he affedtionately loved, was 
transformed into a Hawk ; a Fiction which is probably 
owing to his having quitted the Country, and fettled 
in fome remote Place. 

Pbilamman derived from his Father ( 3) the Talent 
of Poetry and Mufick, improving both by the Melo- 
dioufnefs of his Voice, with which he accompanied 
the Notes of the Lyre. His Son was the famous Tha - 
nliras (±). Tatian ( 5) ranks this Poet and Mufician 
among the Writers who flourifhed before Homer , and 
the Scholiaft on Apollonius Rhodins (6) after Pherecydes ,■ 
fays it was he, and not Orpheus , who accompanied the 
Argonauts in their Expedition. Paufanias (7) tells us 
that at the Pytbic Games, where Prizes were propofed 
for Poetry and Mufic, the firft who gained them was 
Cbryfotbemis the Son of Carmanor \ the fecond Philam - 
raon, (whom the learned French Tranflator, milled by 
the Latin Verfion, makes the Son of Cbryfotbemis) and 
the third Ibamiris , or Tlwnircs that Orpheus, and 
Mufeus , who affected to imitate the latter in every thing, 
difdained to come upon the Field; and that another 
Mufician, named Eleutherus , won the Prize there mere¬ 
ly by the Graces of his Voice, tho 5 he had only fung 

in 

(1) Idem. ibid. Scbol. Anonym. Horn. Odyff. 19. v. 432. Ovid. 
Icc. at. (2) Ovid, ibid. (3) Ovid. ibid, v, 317. (4) Suidas 

Vcc. Philammon. (5} P^gl 136. & 139. Edit, Oxon. (6) L,- 1• 

V. 33. {;> L. 10. C, 7. 
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in honour of Apollo the Poems of others. Now this 
Poetry confifted in Hymns to the Honour of that God, 
which were fung to the Lyre and Harp. 

From this Pafiage in Paufanias we may infer, ob- 
ferves Fabricius ( 1 ), that in thofe Games every Poet 
ufed to fing his own Verfes and not thofe of others. 
The fame Hiftorian adds (2), that Philammon was rec¬ 
koned to have inftituted the Lernean Myfteries; but 
that the Profe and Poetry employed in thofe Myfteries, 
both compofed in the Dorick Dialect, belied fo remote 
Antiquity, fince before the Return of the Heraclida into 
the Peloponnefus , the Argives had no other Dialect but 
the Attic, and in the time of Philammon the Name of 
Dorians was not fo much as known. If we may be¬ 
lieve Plutarch, Philammon compofed not only Songs, 
wherein was celebrated the Birth of Latona , Diana and 
Apollo, but he was the Founder of thofe Choirs of Mu- 
fic which were fung about the Temple of Delphos. 
Thefe Choirs confifted of Companies of Men and Wo¬ 
men, who danced as they fung the Pr.iifes of the Gods 
to the Sound of inftrumental Mufic, which in the 
Pagan World made a confiderable Part of divine 
Worfhip. 

If Mufic made Philammon one of the moft celebrated 
Men of his Time, it ferved only to make his Son Tha- 
miras, whom he had by Agiope, unfortunate. He, con¬ 
cerning whom the Reader will find Things interefting 
enough in Bayle's Critical Dictionary, and Fabricius' s 
Bibliotheca Gr<eca , tho’ his Father dwelt at Delphos , was 
born at Brinelas, a City of the Edonians, a People of 
Thrace (3), or at Odryfus, a City in the lame Country, 
whither his Mother had fled to conceal her big Belly, 
upon Philammon' s refufing to marry her. Educated in 
the Principles of an Art which his Father pofTefled in 
fuch Perfection, his Knowledge contributed only to 
his own Ruin. He had the Prefumption to challenge 
the Mufes themfelves (4) j they accepted the Challenge, 

oa 

(1) Bib. Gnec. 1 .1. c. 26. T. 1. pag. 1^7. (2) L. 2. c. 37. 

P- *98' (3) Saides upon the Word Th amir as. (4) Schol. Anon, 
upon Hamer. 
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ferved. He had the Misfortune to be worfted in fo 
unequal. a Trial, and delivered over to the Vengeance 
of thole incenfed Deities, was at once deprived by them 
of his Sight, his Voice, his Reafon, and his Talent of 
playing upon the Lyre, which in Defpair he flung into 
a River of Mejfenia, that from thence took the Name 
of BaUyra [a). 

Homer , fpeaking of the City Dorm, lays it was 
there the Adventure happened of Tbamiras with the 
Mules, which, according to Paufanias, was reprefent- 
ed in the fine Picture of Polygnoius, the Subject where- 




There Tbamiras ap¬ 


peared fitting near Delias, with his Eyes put out, a 
forlorn down-caft Air, his Hair and Beard neglected, 
and his Lyre, whereof the two Branches and the 
Strings were broke, thrown at his Feet. Tho* the 
Authority of Homer, who mentions Tbamiras'% Trial 
with the Mules, ought to have great Weight with 
Paufanias , yet he feems perfuaded that this celebrated 
Mufician became blind only through bodily Indifpofiti- 
on, and that this Misfortune was common to him with 
Homer, with this Difference, that the latter was not 
dilcouraged by it, whereas the former renounced Po¬ 
etry and Mufic for the red of ills Days. It was fabled 
after his Death that his Soul palled into a Nightingale, 
as that of Orpheus into a Swan, Emblems ot the loft 
Airs which thole two Muficians lung to the Notes of 
their Lyre. As Tbamiras had learned Poetry and Mu¬ 
fic from Linus, whole Dilciple he was with Orpheus 
and Hercules, ’tis eafy to determine the Time when 
he lived, from that of his two Contemporaries, whole 
iEras I have fixed. 

But let us not con ceiv o too highly of this Mufic, nor 
of the Inftruments that accompany’d it. So many 
Wonders, no doubt, were fabuloufly reported of it, 

only bccaufc till the Time of die Perfons we have been 

fpeaking 

♦ 

[a) From two Gr:d V.'oiT E to tbrsss and Ma Lyre. 
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fpeaking of, nothing had been heard equal nor hear to 
it, tho’ at Bottom neither ,the Inftruments nor the Art 
of Compofition were carried at that Time to a great 
Degree of Perfection; and we may very well apply 
what Horace fays of the firlt Players on the Flute, to 
the Trumpet, the Lyre and the Harp (a). 


T 


CHAP; VII. 

*He HiJ'tory of Orion. 

Orion HT' ^ ® Fable of Orion is one of the molt ce- 

lebrated; and at the fame time moft ob- 

fcure in Antiquity. Several modern Authors have 
{trained their uttrioft to unfold the Meaning of it; and 
I fhall endeavour, by giving their Opinions,' to enable 
the Reader to judge which has fucceeded belt. There 
is no Doubt but that it is built upon a hiftorical Bottom; 
but it is certain likewif? that it is interfperfed with a 
great deal of Aftronomy. In the. firlt Place, the Birth 
of Orion exhibits a Myftery equally indecent and ob- 
fcure. . 

As Jupiter , we are told (i), Neptune and Mercuiy 
were travelling on the Earth, they lodged with Hyri- 
eus , who, probably thro’ a Fault of the Tranfcriber, is 
named Byrfeus in Hyginus, and were fo well pleafed 
with the Entertainment they met with,’ that they alked 
him what he wilh’d for moft, promifing to grant it 
him.- Hyrieus anfwered that having no Children, this 
was the Thing he defxred moft; and a little Time after 
Arm was born, in the manner related by Hyginus (b); 

C c and 

__ • * 

(a) Tibia non ut nunc Orichalco njinB'a , Tubrcque 
JEmula ; fed tenuis fimplexque foramir.e pauco, 

Jffirare adeffe Cboris erat utilis , atque 
Noudum Spijfa himts compkrefediliafatu. 

Art, Poet. 202. 

(1) Enpborinus and Hyginus . 

• (JGuist NeptumiSy Mercurius in Thraciam ad Byrfeum regent 
in hofpitium <vcnerunt: qui cum ab eo liheraliter effent accepti optionem 
ei dedermty fiquidpeteret . Ille liberos optavit. Mercurius de tauro 
pem Hercules immolarat , cerium protulit. Illi in ettm uririam fecerunt, 
O’ in ter ram obruerunt , unde natus eft Orion. 

The Foundation of this Fiction is that it was after offering Sacri*. 
foes to thefe three Divinities, that Hyrieus , and not Byrfeus >' 'as 
bljgkus calls hini, had a' Son according' to His Defire. 
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and all the other Mythologifts, and from thence 
he got the Name of Our ion, or Arion. Afterwards, 
to deface the Memory of his Birth, the firft Letter of 
his Name was changed, and he was called Orion \ 
which Ovid expreffes in this pentameter Verfe. 

Perdidit antiquum Littwa prima fonum . 

Homer , who fpeaks of Orion in.more Places than one, 
fays nothing of the Fable of his Birth, which probably 
was not invented in his time; and Pberecides, cited by 
Apollodortis, fays only he was the Son of Euryalus . Ho¬ 
mer gives us no further Account of this celebrated Per- 
fon, but that he was (lain by Diana , wherein he is fol¬ 
lowed by all who came after him. This much is cer¬ 
tain, that Orion fignalized himfelf greatly by his Love 
of Aflronomy, which, no doubt, he had learned from 
Atlas , who, according to Homer, dwelt in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of j Xanagrus, upon a high Mountain from 
whence he ftudied die Heavens, or in the Ifland of 
Calypfo his Daughter. 

Further, Orion was paffionately fond of Hunting; 
which undoubtedly is the Foundation of the Connect^ 
on of his Hiftory with that of Diana . He was one of 
the handfomeft Men of his Time, and of fo happy a 
Stature, that by a Hyperbole, overftrained indeed, he 
was faid to be able to walk through the Waves of the 
Sea, and appear with his whole Head above Water (i); 
which imports rhat he was frequently upon the Sea in 
fome Ship. To this Fiction diey added, it was while he was 
thus traverfing the Sea, that Diana feeing Orion's Head, 
and not knowing what it was, flew him with an Ar¬ 
row ; which lignifies that he died in one of his mari¬ 
time Expeditions. 

He firft married a Woman named Fida (2), whom 
Vanity deftroyed *, for having offered to compare her 
Beauty to that of Juno, this Goddefs put her to Death. 
Orion having paffcd into the Ifland of Chios, to return 
to Tviagrtis in Beotia the Place of his Birth, afked Qenc- 
pion to give him his Daughter Merope in Marriage; but 

he 

(1) Hmer Gdyff. I. 1. (2) Fhercides in rffollod. 1 . i. 
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he having put out his Eyes, after making him drunk, 
left him upon the Sea-fhore (i). .Orion having got up 
after his Pain was abated, arrived at a Forge, "where 
having found a young Man, he took him upon his 
Shoulders, praying lie would guide him to the Place 
where the Sun rifes. Upon his Arrival there he recover¬ 
ed his Sight, and went and revenged himfelf upm 
Oenopion for his Cruelty, 

This Circumftance of Orion's Life, fabulous as it is, 
may, I think, be explained by faying that the Wound 
of his Eyes not being incurable, he was cured peril a pj 
with the Water of the Forge. Apolhdorus adds that 
having diftinguiflied himfelf in Vulcan's Art, he made 
a fubterraneous Palace for Neptune his Father, and that 
Aurora, whom Venus had infpired with Love to him, 
ravilhed him and carried him to the Ifland of Delos ; 
a new Fable, a Ccnfequence of what I have now faid 
of his Journey to the Place where the Sun rifes, and 
which may be alfo explained like that of 7 "ithomis 
and that of Cephalus , from • his being fo paflionately 
fond of Hunting, as to rife very early for that Exer- 
cife, and from his going to fettle in the Ifland of Delos. 

Be that as it will, there it was that Diana lliot him 
to Death with her Arrows, either becaufe he had of¬ 
fered Violence to Opis, one of thofe Virgins who came 
from the Country of the Hyperboreans , to prefent their 
Offerings at Delos , as moft of the Mythologies lay; 
or, according to another Tradition, becaufe he would 
needs conftrain Diana to play at the Coic with him; 
or, it we may believe Nicaudcr , for having dared to 
touch the Veil of that Goddefs with an impure Hand : 
And as he died at the Time the Sun travels thro’ the 
Sign of the Scorpion, it was fabled that this Animal 
had killed him with one of its Claws, and that Diana 
had made the Earth produce that Animal, to punifli 
thelnfultihe had received from him; which, when 
ftrip’d of the,Marvellous, fignifies either that he died 
of fome contagious Diftemper, or in the Flower of his 
Age; for tho’ Deaths of this kind were aferibed to A- 

Cc 2 polio 


(0 Mem. ibid. 
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pUo for the Men, ds thofe of the Women were to Df- 
am, yet there are Examples of the Death of fome Men 
being attributed to that Goddefs. 

Paufanias lays Orion's Tomb was to be feen at Tana* 
grus in Beotia ; but this was probably but a Cenotaph,, 
frnce he was aftually interred in Delos. Homer is the 
firft who attributes Orion's Death to the Jealoufy of Dk 
ana. 


So wbe?i Aurora fought Orion’s Love, 

Her Joys difturb’d your blifsful Hours above , 

*Lill in Ortygia (1), Diari’s winged Dart 
Had pierc'd the haplefs Hunter to the Heart . 

Pope’s Odyff. 5. 155. 

This Poet twice makes Mention of the fame Orion 
(2). 1. When fpeaking of the goodly Mien of the 

two Sons of Neptune and Lyr*, Ephialtes and 0 /«j, he 
fays they were inferior in Beauty to none but Orion . 
2. In faying that in Hell he was inceffantly employed 
in Hunting wild Beads; intimating thereby that he 
had been a celebrated Hunter; for in the other World, 
according to the ancient Theology, every one employ¬ 
ed himfelf in the lame Exercifes he had loved in his 
Life-time. 

We may eafily guefs that the Circumftance of the 
three Divinities who lodge with Orion's Father led our 
Hebraizers to believe that this Fable was the fame with, 
crat lead a Copy of the Story of Abraham's entertaining 
the three Angels, who came and foretold to him the 
Birth of a Son, tho* Sarah his Wife was then fuperan- 
nuated. M. le . Clerc (3) had this Notion of it, with¬ 
out infiding however upon the Greek and Hebrew Ety¬ 
mologies, which might have given fome Probability to 
this AlTertion. Blaeu 9 who-took the Name of Cafm 
(4), infinuates alfo that this fame Fable had a great Re- 
iemblance to the Story of Jacob, fo much the more as 
the Name of Staff is given to the three brighteft 

Stars 

r 

- 4 V 

(1) This was the ancient Name of "Delos. (2) OdylT. 1 . 11. 

(5) BibL Univ, T. 6. {4) Csel. Poet. Altr. Art. of Orion. 
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Stars in the Conftellation of Orion \ and the Name of 
Jacob, which fignifies Jlrong againjl the Lord, upon Ac¬ 
count of the myfterious Combat he had with an Angel, 
may have given rife to it. Befides the Arabians call the ' 
Conftellation of Orion, Algebar, or AJgebao, ■the Strong, 
the Giant. M. Michel, in a Work entitled- Fafiiculi 
Bremenfes, labours to prove the Conformity of this 
Fable with the Hiftory of Abraham and his Wife; but 
the Proofs and Etymologies which he offers for it, are 
hardly conchiftve. In fine, - the Abbe Fourmont, of the 
Academy ofBelles-Lettres, has given a very largeDiffer- 
tation to prove that this Story is the fame with that of x 
the Patriarch; but as this Differtation is not yet prints 
ed, it isnot my Bufinefs to pre-poffefs the Public on this 
Head. 

In general, thefe Authors have to fay in Favour of 
their Sentiments, that Orion being of Tamgrus, a City 
of Beotia, the Country where Cadmus fettled, and 
having introduced thither the Religion" of the Phcnici- 

tms, the Hiftory of Abraham fo celebrated in all the 
Eaft, might have been known there. 

But without entering farther into fuch Difcuflions, 
we fhall only obferve that Orion was placed in the 
Heavens, where he forms the brighteft of the Conftel- 
lations; and as it occupies a great Space there, this may 
probably have given the Ancients, and particularly 
Pindar, Occafion to fay that he was of a monftroufly 
large Size, which Manilius exprefies in thefe Words; 
magni pars maxima cteli. Nothing was more noted a- 
mong the Ancients than this Conftellation, It is even 
mentioned in feveral Places of the Bible (1), and both 
the Septuagint, and the Vulgate call it Orion, as well 
as the Greeks. Lycophron gives it the Name of Fripater 
for the Reafon affigned by Euphorion, who alfo fays 
the Beotians called it Candaor. The Arabians made 
a Woman of Orion , whom they called Algiauza, with 
whom her Hufband, called Sokeil, was exceedingly en¬ 
amoured (a). 

Cc 3 The 

* W « 

* 

(1) job. c. 9. v. 9. Ezek. c. 13. v. 10. Amos c. 3. v. 5. 

(?) See Thomas Hydii Religion of the Ptrjtans from 

# r 
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Toe Divrh- The Fable of the Daughters of Orion , 
ten o/Orion. who, according to Ovid) devoted them- 

felves for the Prefervation of Thebes infefted 
with the Peftilence, and whole Aihes were transformed, 
into young Men, undoubtedly fignifies chat their Ex¬ 
ample gave Courage to the young Thebans, who hav¬ 
ing till then led a foft and effeminate Life, had not 
Rdbiution to die for the Salvation of their Country. 


CHAP. VIII, 

jdn Explanation of the Fables ^/'Byblis, and Caunus; 
c/’Iphis and Janthe, and Anaxarcte; of Arion, &c. 


T T U M AN Nature often exhibits Scenes, 
which Faff* ms not check’d in their 


Eybff zzJ 
Caunus. 

Rile render equalIv criminal and dangerous. 
Such was the mad Pafiion of Byblis for her Brother Can - 
nus, whereof we have the IT.ltory in Antoninus Libera¬ 
ls and Ovid [i] which they have em belli fired with a 
Gfcij m fiance that is only the Product of their own I- 

Thcy make this Maid travel over 
Countries in Qaeft of her Brother who fled from her, 
and at length bring her to Curia, where, according to 
the former, (he was transformed into a Hamadryad, 
juft as fhe was going to throw herfelf down from a 
Mountain *, and according to the fecond, into a Foun- 


magt nation. 


in, which from that time bore her Name. They 
ought to have faid on the contrary, that this Adven¬ 
ture happened in Curia itfelf, fince it is certain, as we 
read in Apollodorus (2), and Paufanias (3), that Mile¬ 
tus their Father came from Crete, and planted a Colo¬ 
ny in Curia, where he conquered a City, which he em- 
bellifhed and enlarged, and called it after his ownName: 
Pavfan as adds that all the Men of that City having 
been flain during the Siege, the Conquerors married 
their Wives and Daughters. Miletus had for his Lot 

v—' r 

Cyanca^ the Daughter of Meander \ and the Iffue of 
this Marriage were Caunus and Byblis. This Princefs 
having entertained a criminal Paffion for her Brother, 

• had 

(0 Met. !.g. (;} Lib. 3. (3) In * ' * 
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had Recourfe to all Means whereby to captivate his 
Heart 5 Catmus requited all his Sifter’s Solicitations with 
nothing but Scorn and Indifference, and feeing him- 
felf inceffantly perfecuted, travelled intodiftantCountries 
in Quell of that Tranquillity which he found not in his 
Father’s Houfe. Byblis not being able to live without 
him, nor to enjoy the Place where Ihe was no longer 
bleft with her Brother’s Prefence, retired into the Moun¬ 
tains, where Ihe grieved herfelf to Death. Ovid, who 
did not let flip Occafions of painting the Weakneffes and 
Diforders of the Heart, has enlarged a great deal upon * 
this Hiftory, for the Adventure is but too true. Byblis 
was transformed into a Fountain; an Emblem of the 
Flood of Tears Ihe Ihed ; and ’tis true there was a 
Fountain near Miletus that bore her Name. 

Paufanias (1), who as an Hiftorian fays nothing of 
the Metamorphofis, informs us only that in the Country 
of the Mileftans was a Fountain of Byblis, near which 
happened the celebrated Adventure of the Amours of 
that Princefs. Conon (2), who is not always confonanC 
to Ovid and the other Mythologifts, fays it was Caunus 
was in Love with his Sifter, and tho* Ihe had, a mu¬ 
tual Affedtion for him, yet fte never difcovered any 
Thing but virtuous Sentiments. Caunus reduced to 
Defpair by her Obftinacy, fought to remedy his. Pat 
fion by Flight; and Byblis, unable to live without him, 
retired, as has been faid, into the Heart of a Wood, 
where after fhedding a Flood of Tears, Ihe faftned 
her Girdle to a Walnut Tree and hanged herfelf. 

In the mean Time Caunus arrived in Lycia, and 
there a Naiad alcending from- the Bottom of a River 
(3), ftrove to confole him, and offered him the Sove¬ 
reignty of that Country, which was at her Difpofal. 
Caunus believed her, took her to Wife, and had by 
her Egialus, who fucceeded him, and who in order to 
draw together the People who were Subject to him, 
and who till then had led an erratic and vagabond 
Life, built a City which he called Caunus , after the 

Cc 4 Name 

(1) Loc. cit. (2) In Phot. Nan*. 2. (3) Her Name was 

ProloL 
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Name of his Father. Ovid, who in his Metamorpho- 
ies follows the common Tradition, grants in his Art 
of Love that Byilis hanged herfelf. 

Arfit^ 13 ejl laqueo fortiter ulta nefas. 

Miletus lived in the Time of Minos the. Fir ft, and, 
according to fome Authors, he married Acacallide his 
Daughter; but having quarrelled with his Father-in- 
law, he was obliged to quit the Ifland of Crete , and re¬ 
tire into Curia. Thus the JEra of Minos'% Reign, 
which I have fixed elfewhere, will determine the Time 
to which the Hiftory now given refers. 

Ovid has writ this Fable with all the Art of one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Weakneffes of the 
human Heart; but he enters into Details which chad 
Ears can hardly bear. 

Iphis and The Adventure of Iphis, who changes Sex 
lanthe. by the Power of Ifis (i), in order to gain a 

Miftrefs whom he fondly loved, is one of 
thofe Facts for which Medicine may challenge Hiftory*, 
and therefore all I lhall fay is, that I find nothing in 
fabulous Antiquity, that has the leaft Conformity to 
this Adventure; but the Reader may confult Ovid, who 
has defcribed it with a great deal of Art. 

The fame Poet, who had a Mind to 
Anaxarcte. collect all Fictions, relates alfo the Adven¬ 
ture of another Ipbis y whom the Infenfibi- 
lity of Anaxarete his Miftrefs, reduced to hang himfelf 
in Defpair, while Anaxarete was transformed into a 
Reck ; an Emblem of the Hardnefs of her Heart. 

But thefe are Trifles on which we infift not; 
let us come to the Fable of Avion, which exhibits a 

Avion, accord** 
ing to Hyginus and Probus , was of the City Metbymna 
in the Ifiand of Lefaos ; he was a Lyrick Poer, and a 
fkilful Player upon the Lute. Having gone into Italy 
along with Periander King of Corinth , his Friend and 
Protector, he there gained a deal of Wealth during 
the Stay he made there. In his Return, the Seamen 

who 


Iphis end 


Aron. 


Fact more interefiing and hiftorical. 


I 


(0 Ovid. Met. 1 . o.- 
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who managed the Ship where he was, having a Mind 
to kill him for the fake of his Riches, he begg’d to 
be allowed, before he died, to play fome Tune, hoping 
perhaps to be able to fubdue them by the Sweetnefs of 
his Melody. We are told that feveral Dolphins hav¬ 
ing gathered about the Ship, he flung himfelf into the 
Sea, and that one of them receiving him upon its Back, 
carried him as far as the Cape of “Tenarus , whence Having 
gone to Per lander's Court, he informed him of his 
Adventure. ThatPrince having taken the Seamen, or¬ 
dered them all to be crucified. 

Pliny ( 1 ) and Aulus Gellius (2) affirm, after Hero - 
dot us, this to be the true Account of the Fact, and 
they enlarge very much upon the Love which Dol¬ 
phins bear to Men, as to which ’tis fo far true, that 
they follow Ships without being frighted (a)-, but ’tis 
more probable that Avion, to efcape Death from the 
Seamen, threw himfelf into the Sea pretty near the 
Coafl, and faved himfelf by fwimming, and that he 
himfelf propagated the Fable of the Dolphin for the 
fake of Fame. Be that as it will, this Dolphin of Avion 
is believed to be that which is placed among the Stars. 
Avion lived in the Time of Periander , and about the 
twenty-eight Olympiad. 

I ought however to add,, that fome Authors tell us 
the Sign of the Dolphin is compofed of one Delphinus, 
who made Amphitrite content to marry Neptune ; others 
of one of thofe Mariners whom Bacchus transformed 


into Dolphins. 

But now that I have been fpeaking XT „. , 

of Lejbos, I fhall fubjoin here the Fable Epopee.” 6 ** 
of NySimene the Daughter of Epopeus 
King of thatlfland (3J, whom Ovid and the other My- 
thologifts call NyReus, who was transformed into znOwL 
The Fact is, that her Father had entertained a criminal 
Paffion for her, and that fhe went and hid herfelf from 
him in .the Reedies of the Woods; which gaye rife 

to 


(i) L. 9. {2) Nott. Att. 1 . 16. 

(a) See Lucian in the Dialogue of Neptune. 
(3) Hygin. Fab. 204. 
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to her Transformation. Laftantius ( i) tranfports the 
Scene of rhis Incident into Ethiopia , whereof, accord¬ 
ing to him, Nyffeus was King. 

The Fable of Harpalice (2) offers to us a 
Fact no lefs fhocking, and far more tragi¬ 
cal, but unluckily not fo well vouched in Hiftory : But 
I outfit to draw a Veil over thefe Obfcenities. 

u , 

n That of Dryope is more moving, and not 
fo hideous. As fhe was one Day in a Wood 
with her Child fhe would needs pull a Branch of 
the Tree called Lotos, and was in an Inftant trans¬ 
formed into a Tree; as Ovid defcribes it in a very af¬ 
fecting Manner. But this is one of thofe uninterefting 
Facts which has no Foundation, but the Conformity 
between the Name of that Nymph, and that of the 
Oak which the Greeks called Drjs, and which has a great 
Refemblance to the Late Tree. But if we would re¬ 
duce it to Hiftory, we might % that this Princefs was 
pnnilhed for having offered to profane a Tree of fome 
Wood confecrated to the Gods. 

That of Okmis, transformed into a 

Lcr^sa * Rock, prefents us withfuch another Ad- 
' venture. We are told, that in order 

to fecure his Wife Lclhsa from the Chaftifement which 


Hie had incurred by her Impiety, he Wits willing to 
iuhftitute himfelf in her ftcad; but it was not in his 
Power to - we her (4), and all he obtained was to fhare 
in her Punifhment, and to be transformed into a Rock 
with her. This Adventure, doubtlefs, has no other 
Foundation, but that this Prince perifhed with his 
Wife, among the Rocks where they had taken fhelter 
from the Purfuit of the Priefts, who accufed Letbaa of 
jhme Profanation. 

Trc G.-rails and The Ceraftx, whom Ovid fpeaks of 
iU Props tides. in his Metamorphoses (5), a People of 
Cyprus, are faid to have been transformed into Bulls y 
only to denote the barbarous and rude Manners of 
thole Flanders, who flamed Altars with the Blood of 

Strangers. 



.Ad. 3. Thcb. v. $07. 
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(2) Hvgin. Fab. to6. 
(5! Met. I. u. 


(3) Ovid. 
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Strangers. A mere Quibble 
for Cerajla imports a Horn . 


Cerafii 


And the Reafon why they had this Name given them, 
is becaufe the Ifland of Cyprus is furrounded with Pro¬ 
montories which project into the Sea, and exhibit point¬ 
ed Rocks at a Diftance; whence it got the Name of 
Cerafta, or Horned: This is the Source of the Fa¬ 
ble (2). 

The Pr ope tides, who dwelt in the fame Ifland, were 

very debauched Women. Judin and feveral other 
Authors, give us amazing Accounts of a Cuftom which 
prevailed in that Ifland, of proftifuting young Virgins, 
in the lame Temple of the Goddefs Venus . And how 
could they better do Honour to a married Goddefe, 
whom all the Gods had furprized in Adultery ? Ovid 
fays (3) Venus had turned them to Proftitutes, topunifh 
their Contempt of her. It was probably the neg- 
Ie£t which thofe Women had of their Honour, that 
gave the Poets a Handle to transform them into 
Rocks (4). 

It was much the fame as to the Meta- Me Cercopes 
morphofis of the Cercopes into Apes: Vlt0 Mon ^ ies * 

. Ut iidem 

Dijfrmiles homini pojfentque fimilefquc videri (5). 

The Fable having no other Foundation, but that 
there was upon a Mountain in Sicily, a Neft of crafty 
and tricking Robbers, who were called Cercopes , 
which is the Greek Name for a kind of Monkey . 

Much the lame Account is to be given of that 
Shepherd, whom Ovid makes to have been transformed 
into a wild Olive-tree , for having infulted Nymphs as 
they were dancing; becaufe, probably, he was punifhed 
for his Infolence: His fymbolical Transformation de¬ 
notes the Chara&er of that Savage : 

- - - - Succoque licet cognofeere mores (6). 

CHAP. 

(1) Ovid. ib. (2) Bochart. Chan. 1 . 1. c. 3. (3) Met. 1 . II. 

(4) Idem. 1 . 10. (5) Ovid. Met. I. 14. (6) Ovid; ibid. 
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C H A P. IX. 

The Continuation of the Fables taken from Ovid; 

T HIS Poet, conformably to theHiftorians (1), re-* 

lates the Adventure of Cyppus the Roman Cap¬ 
tain, on whole Forehead Homs appeared upon I\is 
Return from a Conqueft, or at going out of Rome, 
according to Valerius Maximus \ upon which Occafion 
the Soothfayers and Augurs whom he confulted, un- 
animoufly predicted that if he entered Rome, he would 
be declared King thereof; and as he knew the Aver- 
fion the Remans had to the bare Name of King, he 
chcfe rather to go into voluntary Exile. The Romans , 
charmed with To generous Behaviour, fet up a Head 
in Bronze with Horns upon the Gate through which 
he had pafied, and it was called Raadufcubna , becaufe 
anciently Brals or Bronze was called Raider a . 

To this Recital Ilhall fubjoiri fome Remarks. Firft, 
that Valerius Maximus is miftaken in faying that this 
Portent happened when Cyppus came from Rome : It 
was in returning from the War, and after having 
brought a Reinforcement to the Conful Valerius ; 
wherein Ovid is more confonant to Hiftory than Vale-, 
ritis Maximus . Secondly, that the Senate decreed- 
Lands to Cyppus. , who built a.Country-houfe upon the 
Ground given him by the Public; which our Author 
fays not. Thirdly, that this Event fell out in the third 
Year of the 135 Olympiad, in the Year of Rome 525, 
and 137 Years before Jejiis Cbrifi . 

As to the Truth of this Hiftory, Authors are di¬ 
vided ; and Pliny himfelf (2), who has been often acr 
cufed of adopting the moft incredible Things, fays the 
Horns of Cyppus are as fabulous as thofe of Aft eon. 
There are Naturalifts however, who alledge that a 
ftrong and lively Imagination may operate fuch Prodi¬ 
gies, and it mull be owned that Excrefcences have 
iometimes been fen pretty like Herns. Bayle in his 

* 

Ji) Mtl. 1 . 15. ( 2 ) Lib. II. c. 
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News from the Republic of Letters (i), fays there ap- ’ 
peared not long ago at Palermo, a Girl who had Horns 
all over her Body, not unlike thofe of a Calf. Farther, 
Valerius Maxiinus, as credulous as" he is, fays not they 
were real Horns, but fomewhat like them: In -capite 
ejus fubito veluti cornua emerferunt. Notwithftanding 
all this, I am; of Opinion, that Cyppus on his Return 
to Rome, having. fahcied he had Horns growing in his 
Head, confulted the Augurs , who having replied to him 
that he would'be King if he entered the City, hechofe 
rather voluntarily-to fubmit to perpetual banilhment. 

In . fine, the .fame Poet tranfiently touches f , , 
upon fome Metamorphofes Hill lefs import- eram US " 
tant, which he endeavours to conned with his Subject 
as well as he is able. Such are thofe of the aged Ce- 
rambus, who is faid to have been transformed into a 
Bird at the Time of the Deluge; a Fiftion which fig- 
nifies that he happily efcaped fome Inundation. He 
was, we are told, transformed into that kind of Beetle 
which has Horns; and it is the Etymology of his 
Name had given rife to the Transformation (a). 

That of the Women of the Ifland of y/ je w omn 0 f 
Cos transformed into Heifers, has no other the ijlmi of 
Foundation, but that the,Companions of Cos into Hei- 
Hercules flew fome of them to offer them f ers ' 

# 

in Sacrifice to the Gods. The Inhabitants of the 
Ifland of Rhodes vgre faid to be tranf- Malimts 
formed into ito&j&.becaute molt of 0 f Rhodes into 
them perifhed in ireceat Inundation, Rocks. 
which drowned almofrthe whole IHand, and efpecially 
the City Tali fits, the Inhabitants whereof were called 
Telefaxes. , a Name given them by the Greeks upon Ac- * 
count of their Sorceries. For, according to Diodorus, 
they were moftly Sorcerers and Enchanters, whofe Bu- 
fmefs it was by all kinds of evil Arts to injure their 
Neighbours. Thus the Inundation wherein they pe¬ 
riled, was conftrued a Judgment from Heaven, and 

gave 


0) July 1686 . 

(*) The Greeks call the Beetle, 
Horns.^ 


upon Account of its 
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gave Occafion to fable that they had been transformed 
into Rocks. 


Aicidamas. 


Hirie. 


The fame Author fays the Daughter 
of Jlcidamas , was transformed into a PL 
geon, to denote her Fruitfulnefs. Hirie into a Pond , 

breaufe upon the Death of her Son Cygnus, flie 
threw herfelf into a Pond which went from 
that Time by her Name: Combe into a Bird , be- 
c • caufe he dextroufly made his Efcape, againft 
° m e * all Probability, from a Confpiracy of his 
Sons, who were going to have put him to death : 

Mera into a Bitch , an Emblem of her Rage 
and Defpair, Diana having baniflied her from 
her Company upon Account of her Gallantries: Me - 

nephron into a Brute , to denote the Ab¬ 
horrence which all Nature had to his in- 


Afera. 


Alenephron. 


A me. 


famous Paffion; his Mother is thought to have put him 

to death before he executed his Dcfign : Arne 
into an Ocr/, becaufe having fold his Country, 
his Avarice was fignified by the Symbol of that Bird, 
which, according to popular Opinion, loves Money. 

Pbillyra , the Mother of the Centaur Chiron , 
into a Linden-free , becaufe the Name of that 
Woman was the fame in Greek with that of this 
Tree. 

ATetra and 

Erifichthcn. 


Phillvra. 


That of Metre* the Daughter of Eri- 

fichthon , deferves a little more Attention: 

’Tis Achelous who relates it to Lhefeus (i). 
Erificbthon having cut a Tree confecrated to Ceres , that 
Goddefs revenged herfelf upon him by making him fo 
familhed, that he eat up himfelf at laft. In vain had 
his Daughter Metre , to whom Neptune , who loved her, 
communicated the Power of transforming herfelf into 
feverai Shapes, fold herfelf to feveral Matters to pro¬ 
cure her Father Suftenance ; all was to no Purpofe, 
he died in a miferable Manner, as has been laid. Ovid 
deferibes the canine Hunger of Erificbthon , with all 
the Ornaments of Poetry * but, after all, it is thought 

that 
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that the various Transformations of that Maid, conceal 
her Debaucheries. 

Our Poet adds, that fhe married Autolycus , that fa¬ 
mous Robber, fo noted for having ftole the Oxen of 
Ennius. Cdllymachus in his Hymn to Ceres, defcribes 
the Fable of Erifichtbon at length, and gives him for 
his Father Erl op as the Son of Neptune and Ccmuce the 
Daughter of Eolus. Julius Scaliger (i) endeavours to 
reconcile Ovid's Narration with that of the Greek Poet, 
by means of the Relations of Erifichthon, whom An¬ 
tiquity reckons an Atheift, and efpecially by means of 
his Son-in-law Autolycus, the Grandfather of Uhjfes: 
We find that he lived forty or fifty Years before the 
taking of Eroy . 

That of jEfacus deferves alfo fome transformed 

Attention: I lhall take the Account mt0 a Dlda PP er - 
of it from Apollodorus (2), and Ovid (3), who are 
agreed in the firft Place that he was the Son of Priam, 
and that he was transformed into & Didapper, but they 
differ as to the other Circumfiances of this Hiftoiy. 
The latter of thefe Authors, as we have feen elfe- 
where, fays the Mother of JEfacus was named Alixothoe, 
and that fhe was the Daughter of the River Cebrenus , 
or as it is in fome Authors, of the Graniens. He adds, 
that JEfacus purfuing Hefperis , with whom he was in 
Love, that Nymph had been flung by a Serpent; and 
that young Prince not being able to fupport the Death 
of one he loved fo dearly, had thrown hirnfelf into 
the Sea, and been transformed into a Didapper, Apol¬ 
lodorus fays JEfacus was the Son of Priam and Arifba 
the Daughter of Merope , his firft Wife; that his Fa¬ 
ther made him marry Sterope , who having died very 
young, he was fo afflicted therewith that he flung him- 
felf into the Sea. Tnat Author adds, that Priam 
having divorced Arijba to marry Hecuba the Daughter 
of Cijjeus, JEfacus finding his Mother-in-law with Child 
of her fecond Son, had foretold his Father that that 
.Child would one Day prove the Author of a bloody 
War, which would bring about the Ruin of Troy, and 

that 


(1) Poet. 1 .5. c. 8, (2) Lib. 3. {3} Met, 1 . n. 
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that from this Predi&ion the Child was expofed on 
Mount Ida. Tzetzes adds, that Efacus had told his 
Father that he muft put to Death the Mother and the 
Child who was to be born that Day j and that Priam 
being informed that Cilia the Wife of Timoetes was 
that Day delivered of a Son , he put her to Death with 
her Child; prefuming thereby to be able to elude the 
Prediction. Servius , upon the Authority of Eupho - 
rirni, relates the Story in the fame Manner ; but an 
ancient Poet, cited by Cicero in his firfi Book of Bivi- 
nation , fays it was the Oracle of Zelia, a little Town 
at the Foot of Mount Ida, that had delivered this Re- 
fponfe, as the Interpretation of Hecuba' s Dream. Pan- 
fa/iias in his Phocics , alledges it was the Sibyl Hero- 
pkyk who interpreted this Dream, and feveral other 
Authors give the Honour thereof to Cajjandra . Be 
that as it will, Apollodorus informs us further, that AEfa- 
cus had learned the Art of Prediction from his "Grand¬ 
father Msropiis . Probably he left the Principles thereof 
in his Family, fince we fee that Cajjandra and Helenus 
praclifed it aftenvards. The Transformation of Alfa- 
ais into a Bidapper , is one of thofe Epilodcs that was 
invented to conlole the Parents; a Key which ought 
often to ferve as a Principle, for explaining moft of 
thefe forts of Events. 


Phillis r.nd 
Demopliccn. 


Phillis was the Daughter of Lycurgus , 
King of the Banimus, 'a People of Thrace. 
Bemopkcon King of Athens, the Son and 


Succeffor of Tie feus, having taken Band is in his Way, 
captivated her Affections; but having learned that 
Mnefibeus had died in his Return from the Trojan 


War, he was obliged to fet out for Athens in order to 
take Poffeffion of that Kingdom, which that Prince 


had ufurped from Thefeus . He promifed to Phillis to 
return fo fcon as his Affairs were ended, and fignified 

w 


the lime to. her pretty near. The Day that Ihe ex 


pcfied him being arrived, fhe run nine Times to the 
Shore where he was to have landed, and hearing no 
Account of him, fhe hanged herfelf in Defpair, or 
according to others, threw herfelf into the Sea. The 

Place 
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Place Mere Ihe, 'ended her Days was called The nine 
JVayf, Novem Via, in Memory of that Race nine 
times "repeated ; this was alfo the firft Name of Am- 
phipolisy built in the fame Place, which Antipater 
in an Epigram of the Anthology calls Phillis’s Tomb . 
We have in Ovid a fine E pi file from this Princefs to 
Demopkoon, where fhe expreffes to him all her Love, 
and her ardent Defire to lee him again, in which it 
appears that Demo Amu had promifed to return at the 
End of four Months. This is the true Hiftory of 
Phillis \ but to give an Air of the Marvellous to this 
Adventure, it was given out that the Gods had tranf- 
formed her into an Almond-tree , becaufe in Fact that 
Tree is called in Greek Philla. Hyginus (1) fays no¬ 
thing of this Metamorphofis: He only fays there grew 
Trees upon that Virgin’s Tomb, whofe Leaves at a 
certain Seafon of the Year appear moift, as if they 
were Ihedding Tears for her. In thofe ancient Times, 
a fmall Refemblance was a fufficient Foundation for 
tacking a Metamorphofis to the End of a true Hiftory. 
But if I be alked the Reafon why, at the Return of 
Pemophoon , the Almond-tree flourifhed ? I anfwer this 
Circumftance is only the Play of fome Poet’s Imagina¬ 
tion ; or it implies, fome Stroke of Phyfiology of no 
great Importance. We are told that as the Almond- 
tree flourifhes while the Zephyr blows, which Wind 
blows in Thrace towards Athens , it was faid that this 
was Phillis’s Lover come to vifit her, and that file ex- 
preffed her Joy at his Return by expanding her Blof* 
foms. 

Egefla , the Daughter of Hippotas Crinifus transformed 
a noble Trojan , was fent to Sicily by int0 a Bear * 
her Father, to prevent her being expofed to the Mon- 
fter which Neptune had railed up to punifh Laomedon: 
The River Crinifus fell in love with her, and trans¬ 
formed himfelf into a Bear to feduce her, as we learn 
from Virgil (a). This Fable includes a Piece of Hif- 

Vol. IV. D d 


(j) Fab. 59. 

(<7) froia Crinifo concept;im famine mater. 

Quern genuit - - - - occurrit Acefes. 
Uorrlditi in jaculis pc He Libyfidis urfa. 
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tory veiled, as all the reft, under poetical Fidions; and 
we have only to diveft it of them. Or rather to explain 
two Circumftances therein: That of the River Crinifus i 
which is to be underftood of the King, who was after¬ 
wards confounded with the River of the fame Name • 

^ • • * . J 

and that cf his Transformation, which may be explain¬ 
ed by faying that Crinifus hid himfelf in Rocks and 
Caves to lie in wait for Egejla , or rather that he went 
on board a Ship named the Bear , to purfue her. 

Whatever be in this Fable, Egejla became the Mo¬ 
ther of the famous Acejlcs King'of 67 a 7 y, fo noted in the 
Eneid for giving a magnificent Entertainment to Eneas 

DO O 

and his Companions, as his Allies. After this manner 
is the Story related by Dionyfms of HaticanmJJus , ftrip'd 
cf its poetical Drefs. Laomedon , difobliged at a noble 
‘Trcj'h ?/, put him to Death, as alfo all his Sons, and 
fold his Daughters to fome Merchants, on Condition 
that they would tranfport them into foreign Countries. 
In the mean Time, a young Man of Quality being in 
the Ship that carried them, fell in love with one of 
thofe Virgins, and having bought her, conveyed her 
into the Ifland of Sicily, where he married her. Some 

T ✓ J 

Time after fne bore Acejles , who upon the Death of 
Laomedon , obtained Priam 9 s Permiffion to return to 
Lroy, where he was during the War: But feeing his 
Country ruined by the Greeks , he returned to Sicily in 
one of the Ships that Achilles left near fome Rocks 
which they had touched upon. Eneas arriving there 
fome time after, affifted him in building two Cities, and 
there left the mod ufeiefs of his Crew. 

Such are the Fables of Ovid, that remained for me to 
explain ; and if I omit fome of them, ’tis that I may 
not tire the Patience of my Readers, by enlarging upon 
Subjects that deferve no Regard, and have no Connec¬ 
tion with the Hiftory of the World. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. X. 

Fables collected by Conon and Antoninus Liberalise 

C O NON lived in the Time of Archelans Philo - 

pater, the laft King of Cappadocia, to whom he 
dedicated a fmall Work, containing Fifty Narra¬ 
tions or Pieces of Hiftory, taken from ancient Au¬ 
thors ; and Archelaus having obtained that Kingdom 
from Marc Antony , about Forty Years before the Chri- 
ftian iEra, we fee thereby at what Time Conon lived, 
who from hence appears different from the Aftrono- 
mer of the fame Name* who flourifhed under Ptolomy 
Philadelpbus. As Photius had copied him* it is in him 
his Work is preferred, > 

Conon had often followed Traditions different from 
thofe of other Mythologifts, without informing us 
whence he took them. I believe I have quoted, upon 
Occafions that offered, fuch of that Author’s Narrati¬ 
ons, as had Connexion with the Fables I have 
explained in the Courfe of this Work: As to thofe 
whereof I have made no Mention, they are moftly 
little Stories, in which there is nothing now intereft- 

ino- . 

Antoninus Liberalise whonl Authors take to be the 
fame mentioned by Suetonius , who reckons him in the 
Number of the moft illuflrious Grammarians, and of 
whom Eufebius alfo makes mention in his Chronicle* 
compofed a Work upon the Metamorphofes; but he 
takes Care to inform us that he had taken them, either 
from Nicander 9 s Book intitled ‘Erepofe/ww, The Trans¬ 
formations of Figures , or from Boeus 9 s Ornithology, or 
from fome other Ancients* whofe Works are loft. I 
have alfo quoted moft of them occafionally ; and fhall 
only give the Reader Notice, that moft of the reft 
contain only Fafts that ftand by themfelves, and that 
almoft all the Metamorphofes mentioned by this Au¬ 
thor, of Perfons transformed either into Beafts or Birds, 
or into whatever Form it is, anfwer almoft always 

Dd 2 to 
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to their Names: Thus the Rules I have laid down 
in the firft Volume, are fufficient for underftanding 
and explaining them. 

CHAP. XI. 

Fables taken from Hyginus. 

Icsrins and T Begin with that of Ictinus, the Son of 
Engene. Oebalus, who ( 1 ) having given Wine to 

lome Shepherds of Attica, they intoxicated themfelves, 
and believing he had made them drink Poifon, flew 
him and caft him into a Well. A Bitch difcovered 
him to his Daughter Erigone, who hanged herfelf for 
Grief. Upon this, the Peftilence laying wafte Athens , 
the Oracle being confulted, let them know that Bacchus 
was avenging die Death of Icarius, who had taught 
them to plant the Vine. The Murderers were fought 
out, and put to Death. A Feftival was even inftituted 
in honour of Icarius and Erigone, at which Wine and 
Grapes were offered to them in Sacrifice, in acknow¬ 
ledgement of the Bleffing they had received from 
them, in being taught by them to cultivate the Vine. 
This was not all, they fabled afterwards that the Gods 
had placed them in the Heavens, where Icarius form¬ 
ed the Conftellation of Bootes, Erigone the Sign of the 
Virgin, Mera, Icarius* s Bitch, that of the Dog-Star or 
Canicula . 

There is nothing extraordinary in all this but the 

O j 

Apotheofis, the reft needs no Explication. Apol/odorus 
(2) tells us, that Icarius had by his Wife Periba five 
Sons, Troas, Damafippus , hnerjimus, Aletes and Perilaus, 
and another Daughter Penelope, who was married to 
Ukjjes (a), 

Theonea. The Hiftory of Iheonea, related by Hygi- 

mis (3), furnifhes a very moving Adventure, 
This Princefs was the Daughter of Thejior , and Sifter 


(1) Fab. 150. {2) 1 . 

[it) See what has beeu laid of this Marriage in the Hiftory of 
Vhjfcs .' 

Fab. qo. 
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to Leucippe: Pyrates finding her upon .the Searfliore 
as fhe was walking, carried her off, and fold her to 
Icarus King of Cana. Her Father, who loved her paf- 
fionately, fitted out a Ship in hafte to purfue the Ra^ 
vifhers; but having fuffered Shipwreck upon the Coafts 
of Curia, he was taken and brought to the Court of 
the King, who ordered him to be laid in Prifon. Leu^ 
cippe not hearing of her Father, went and confulted 
the Oracle to know what fhe fhould do to find him. 


and the Anfwer given her was, that fhe was to cut her 
Hair, and go in queft of him under the Habit of a 
Prieft of Apollo , until (he had found him out. This 
young Virgin fet out forthwith, and arrived in Caria 
in the Equipage the Oracle had ordered her to take, 
Tbeonea , (truck with the Beauty of the young Prieft, fell 

in love with him; and he refufing to gratify her Paf- 
fion, (lie clap’d him in Chains, and ordered fbeftor to 
put him fecretly to death. He having entered the 
Prifon with the Sword which fheonea had given him, 
told the pretended Prieft, whofe fad Fate probably 
affe&ed him, that he was ftill more unhappy than he, 
fince having loft his two Daughters, Leucippe and 
fheonea , he was alfo put upon this cruel Aftion; he 
added that he chofe rather to die than perpetrate it, and 
thereupon was going to have ftabb’d himfelf to the 
Heart. Leucippe , knowing her Father, fnatched the 
Poniard from him, run to the Apartment of < Tbeonea 
to put her to death, and called her Father Tbejlor to 
her Affiftance; at this Name T'heonea cried out that 
fhe was his Daughter. Icarius hearing of fo extraordi¬ 
nary an Event, loaded all the three with Prefents and 
Careffes, and 1'ent them home to their own Country. 
This in (hort is the fame fheftor , who was the Father 
of Calchas fo noted at the Siege of Iroy , as Hyginus re¬ 
marks, fo that we fee the Time when this Incident. 


happened. 

Alope the Daughter of Cercyon , who Alope 
claimed Vulcan for his Father (1), was intQ a Fountam - 
fo beautiful, that (he kindled love in the God of the, 




(') Hygin. Fab. 2.87. 
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Sea, who had a Son by her whom flie fecretly expofed, 
to prevent her Father’s coming to the Knowledge of 
her Frailty. When Ihe expofed him, flie covered him 
with a Part of her Robe, which Ihe had torn for that 
End. A Mare ftrayed from the Herd was giving her 
fuck, when a Shepherd, who was leeking for her, fee¬ 
ing this Prodigy, took up the Child, and carried him to 
his Kut. His Companion, charmed with the goodly 
Mein of the Child, demanded him from him, and got 
him quite naked ; he to whom he was given, demand¬ 
ed aifo the Robe, which was refilled him; whereupon 
the two Shepherds quarreling with one another, they 
tabled their Complaint before Cercyon , who knew his 
Daughter’s Robe, ordered the Mother to be put to 
Death, and the Child to be expofed once more ; and 
as another Mare took care to nurfe him, the Shepherds 
who difeovered him, prefuming that he was under the 
Protedtion of the Gods, brought him up, and gave 
him the Name of Hippothous . Tbefeus, as has been 
faid in his Hiftory, having flain the cruel Cercyon , 
gave that Tyrant’s Dominions to Hippothous , who 

was delcended with him from Neptune. 

The Transformation of Age into 


a Stag by the Sun ( i ), provoked at 


.Arge transformed, 
into a Stag. 

her for having faid of a Stag that 
was flying before her, tliat tho’ he went as fwift at that 
Luminary, Ihe would overtake him, conceals the Ad¬ 
venture of a Virgin, otherwife unknown, who was 
very fond of hunting, and periflied in the Woods. Bo.- 
chari (2) derives the Name of Age from the Hebrew 
.Word Arga^ which fignifies the Cry of Stags *, and if 
fo, we may well fay flie had no fine Voice. 

To thefe Fables, which I ought to explain, as I have 
done others in the Courfe of this Work, the fame Au¬ 
thor has iubjoined another Mythological Work, to 
which he gives the Name of CAm Poetico-Aftrono - 
micum , wherein he fliews, that almoft all the Signs and 
Conftellations bear the Name of fome Heroe; their 
Souk, according to die ancient Theology of Paganifni, 

having 


(f) Hygin. Fab. 2C$. {2) Hier. parr, firft col. SS5. 
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having taken Poffeflion of them after their Deification: 
Thus it is that Cepheus, Cajftopeia, Andromeda and Ptfr- 
feus, form the Conftellations that bear their Names; 
Califto that of the Greater Bear ; her Son Areas the 
Artophylax ; Caft or and Pollux, the Sign of the Twins ; 
Chiron , that of the Centaur *, Medea , the Cup\ Amal- 
fhea, the Goat ; Cygnus, the Swan ; Pegafus, the Horfe 
the Dragon of the Hefperides, the Serpent ; the Bull 
and Eagle, whofe Figures Jupiter affunied to carry off 
Europa and Ganymede , the two Sighs that bear their 
Names; Ariadne's Crown, that which is in the Hea¬ 
vens ; the Lyre, that of Mercury or Orpheus ; . Erich- 
thonius the Charioteer, called Heniochtts or Auriga ; Her¬ 
cules, who flew near the River Sangar in Lydia, a fright¬ 
ful Serpent, or, according to others, Lyncus who was 
going to put Triptolemus to death, the Sign of Serpen* 
tarius \ the Arrow is that which the fam t Hercules made 
life of to flay the Eagle, that preyed upon Prometheus's 
Liver; the Ram which faved Phryxus , the Sign Aries \ 
the Crab, that which Juno raifed up to bite Hercules , 
while he was employed in killing the Hydra of Lena ; 
the Lion, that of Nemea ; Aftrea , qr, according to 
others, Erigone, that of the Virgin ; the Scorpion, that 
which Liana produced from the Earth, to be avenged 
of Orion for his Infolence; the Centaur , or according 
to many Authors, Creton, Fofter-father to the Mufes* 
Sagittarius \ Pan, or JEgipan, Capricornus \ Aquarius, 
Ganymede ; Venus and her Son the Fijhes, becaufe it 
was under the Figure of Fifhes, that they faved them- 
felves in Syria from the Purfuic of Typhon ; the Mon- 
fter which Neptune raifed up to devour Andromeda , the 
Whale ; the Nile, or the Ocean (for both thefe Names 
Were given to that River) the Eridanus, or Canopus ; 
Orion the Conftellation that bears his Name; as the. 
edeftial Hare is that which was purfued by that famous 
Hunter’s Dog, as he feems ftill to do on our Globes. 

There are other Authors however who give us ann 
qther Ffrftory on this Occafion, Hares k fay they had 
never been feen in the Eland of Lera, or rather of Hie- 
to, when a young Man who was paffionately defiroiis 

D d 4 that 
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that there fhould be fome there for the Pleafure of* 
hunting them, brought one thither, and took fo great 
Care of its young, that in alitde time the whole Ifland 
was flocked with them, and they multiplied there after¬ 
wards fo fuch a Degree, that they confumed all, and 
occafioned a Famine there-, infomuch that it was found 
necefiary to exterminate them. The Gods, they add, 
placed one of them in the Heavens, to teach Men that 
the things they mod ardently defire are often the moft 
pernicious to us. The Dog which Jupiter gave to 
Earopa to guard her, and whereof Minos made a Pre- 
lent to Procris , and Ihe to Cepbalus her Huiband, 
forms die Sign which bears that Name, tho’ *ti$ al- 
ledged that this too is that of Erigone . Procyon (i), 
the Conftelladon fo called, becaufe it rifes before the 
great Dog, reprefents that of the celebrated Orion ; 
Argo is formed of the Ship of the Argonauts \ the Cen¬ 
taur reprefents the famous Chiron ; the Attar, the Work 
of the Cyclops , that upon which the Gods facrificed be¬ 
fore they gave Battle to the Titans ; the Hydra , above 
which is the Raven, with an antique Horn, is either, 
that Bird itfelf, or Coronis the Mother of Efculapius y 
transformed into a Crow; the Fifh, that which pro¬ 
cured Water to Iris , or according to other Authors, 
to HercetOy while fhe was oppreffed with extreme Third, 
alfo appears in the Heavens fetching Water from 
Aquarius, The Mythologids, to mention it by the 
by, confider this Fifh as the Father of two others, 
which form in the Zodiac the Sign which bears their 
Name; the Dolphin again that which faved Arion. 

We fay nothing here of the five Planets which bear 
the Name of fo many Divinities; nor of the Hyades , 
whereof we have fpoke in the Hidory of Atlas \ nor 
of the milky Way, the Fable whereof has been given 
in the Hidory of Hercules ; nor in fine, of fome other. 
Signs or Conftellations, that I might not repeat what 
has been laid of them already, 

BOOK 
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BOOK VIII. 

Of the Games of the Greeks, 

B Y thefe Games, as has been already faid, I un¬ 
derhand that Sort of Shows which Religion Bad 
confecrated, and which were exhibited in Greece , 
and afterwards at Rome , either in a Circus , or in the 
Stadium , or in the Amphitheaters , or in other Places 
deftined to that Ufe. I fay, which Religion had con¬ 
fecrated, for befides that there was none of them but 
was dedicated either to fome God in particular, or to 
feveral, the Solemnization of them never commenced, 

as we learn from Tertullian , till after having offered Sa¬ 
crifices, and performed other religious Ceremonies (a)-, 
and afterwards when the Romans adopted thofe Games, 
the Senate made an Aft bearing that they Ihould al¬ 
ways be dedicated to fome Divinity. If we would trace 
the Origine of thofe Games, the fame lertullian tells 
us that the Lydians were the firft Inventors of them, 
and that ‘Tyrrhenus , obliged to refignto his Brother the 
Part which he claimed in the Dominions their Father, 
had left them, having planted a Colony in that Part 
of Italy, which from that Time was called ‘Tyrrhenia, 
introduced thither the Ufe of thofe Sorts of Shows. 
Herodotus (i), and after him Dionyfius of Halicarnajfus , 
had faid (2) the fame thing long before, and the form¬ 
er of thefe Authors informs us it was during a Famine 
which raged in Lydia in the Time of Atys the Son of 
Manes, that the Lydians, to redrefs their Grievances, 
finding the Ground when cultivated, did not anfwer 
the Expeftation of the Labourer, invented for their 
Amufement feveral Sorts of Games; but, to fay the 

Truth, 

[a) In ludis quanta facra, quanta Sacrijicia fraceiunt, intent- 
iunt, fucccdunt. De Speft. 

(1) L. n. (2) L 2 . 
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Truth, thofe which Herodotus fpeaks of were rather 
Games of Recreation than Shows of Religion. 

I know not whether it was from the Lydians that the 
Greeks^ formed the Idea of them ; but *tis certain that 
their Ufe was known in Greece in the heroic Age. Thefe 
Games of the Greeks , for 5 ris theirs and fome of thofe 
of the Romans that I intend to /peak of in this Book, 
were inftitured on different Occasions, and Religion or 
pious Duties were always the Motives of their Infti- 
turion. 

They may be confidered, eitheras deftined to be ce¬ 
lebrate J at let Times, fuch as the Olympic , the Pythic 9 
the Ncmean , and the IJlbmian Games ; or as Ample 
Vows immediately executed; or as Duties paid to the 
iliuftrious Dead, liich as thofe which Acajlus appointed 
to be celebrated at the Death of his Father Pelias 9 the 
Greeks in Honour oi Achilles , and JEneas at the Anni- 
verfary of the Death of Auchifes his Father; or as pub¬ 
lic or private. The former were celebrated in Honour 
of die Gods to whom they were confecrated; the o* 
thers were ordered at Rome by the Magiftratcs, efpeci- 
ally while they were Ediies or Pretors. According to 
Laciantiusy the Games were Feftivals dedicated to the 
Gods, either to celebrate their Birth, or the Dedicati¬ 
on of their Temples (a ); and their Celebration con- 
fifted in different Sorts of Exercifes or Combats, as fhall 
be faid afterwards. 

Aiijcnius had oblerved that among the four principal 
Games of Greece , namely the Olympic , the Pytbic 9 the 
j Vevie&jy and the IJlbmim 9 two weie confecrated toGods, 
and two to Heroes; but hisRemark is not accurate; for 
*tis certain that the firft were dedicated to Jupiter , the 
fccond to Apollo , the fourth to Neptune , and the third 
alone to Acbemorus the Son of Lyctirgus. *Tis alfo 
certain that the Eojieftrian or Curule Games were dedi¬ 
cated to the Sun and to Neptune , the Agonalia and the 
Gymnica to Mars and Diana ; the Scenic 9 the Poetic 

Games, 

{/?) Ltidcnrs ccklraihr.es Deornm fojt a erant , qui quulem ob nata * 
k: ;i"WTiy Vi! Tc^ftorua: never ur: isdicationes fimt conftifuti. 

Divin. Inltir. lib. 6. c. a. 
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Games, and thofe of Singing and Mufic to Bacchus 5 A- 
pllo, Minerva, and Venus, fo the reft, 

As moft of thofe Games, at leaft in Greece, had 
been inftituted by Heroes, upon important Qccafions, 
they made no Scruple to enter the Lifts themlelves, 
and it was fabled that Saturn, Jupiter, and the other 
Gods, had formerly difputed the Victory. In after 
Ages, \yhen all Comers were permitted to enter the 
Lifts, thefe Sorts of Exercifes were divided: The 
Grandees and Kings themfelves appeared there either in 
the Horfe or Chariot Races; while the lefs noble Trials 
of Skill, fuch as Wreftling, Fencing and others, were 
referved lor the Populace, and for the Gladiators, who 
held the laft Rank of all, and at the fatne Time the 
moft defpicable. 

Nothing, in Ihort, was more celebrated in Greece, 
than thefe Games, efpecially thofe of Olympia : It was 
upon them that the whole Chronology of Greece refted, 
and its principal Events were dated from the Time of 
their Celebration. The Greeks made thofe Games oft¬ 
en the Subjeds of their whole Converfation and their 
foie Employment; and as they were celebrated in dif¬ 
ferent Times and Places, they were always careful to be 
prepared for them. Oftentimes too the Time from 
One Olympiad to another, that is, a Revolution of four 
Years, was not fufficient for that Effed. Thofe who 
were difpofed to combat therein, chofe the belt Horfes, 
and took particular Care of the Beauty and Lightnefs 
of their Chariots: In a Word, thefe Games engaged 
the chief Attention and were the moft ordinary Em¬ 
ployment of People, diftinguifhed either by their Birth, 
or by their Aftions; efpecially among the Youth. 
Multitudes flock’d to them not only from all Quarters 
of Greece, but alfo from the neighbouring Countries, 
and nothing was fo magnificent as thofe Sorts of Af- 
femblies. 

What made the Greeks fo ardent on this Head was 
the Honour that accrued to the Conquerors, and the 
Fame whicli they got thro’ all Greece, and even in 0- 
ther Countries, by Vidories gained in thofe Games; 


N 
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they were diftinguilhed on all Occafions, and had every 
where the moft honourable Places. The greateft Poets 
thought it their Honour to celebrate thofe Vidories, 
and it is to their Triumphs we owe the Odes of Pindar. 

It was not, doubtlefs, from a Motive of Avarice that 
thofe Competitors ftrove to carry the Vidory from one 
another: A mere Wreath of Laurel, Olive, Poplar, 
or of fome Plant, and Statues raifed in Honour of the 
Conquerors, were all the Rewards allotted to them. , 
*Tis true other Marks of Diftindion were annexed to 
the Victory afterwards; thofe who won it having 
commonly the chief Places in the public Affemblies, 
and often a Breach was made in the Walls; to receive 
as in Triumph thofe who conquer’d at Olympia ; but 
ftill it is certain that at firft Glory was the foie Motive 
that animated thofe who entered the Lifts in thofe 
Games. I lay. Avarice was not the ufual Motive of the 
Combatants, tho’ it may have been fo in the Funeral 
Games, where the Prize was either Slaves, or Move¬ 
ables, or even Money; but thefe Games were com-, 
monly celebrated but once. 

CHAP. I. 

The Motives for the Inftitution of thofe Games, and 

their different Kinds. 

I Said Religion often gave Rife to the Inftitution of 
thofe Games; but I ought to add that Policy had 
iikewife a good Share therein; and that Policy had two 
principal Objeds; one that thereby the Greeks acquired 
from their Youth a martial Genius, and qualified them- 
felves for Batdes and other military Expeditions; the 
other, that they became thereby more nimble, more 
alert and robuft; thefe Exercifes being very proper, 
according to the moft lkilful Phyficians, to promote 
bodily Strength and a vigorous State of Health. Fur¬ 
ther, we may eafily conceive, that fuch a Subjed has 
efcaped neither the Ancients nor Moderns ; both have 
written upon it; even the Fathers of the Church, Ter- 

tullian. 
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tuilian, Clement of Alexandria■, S. Cypriati * S. Augufiint\ 
have made Mention of it in their Works. But no An¬ 
cient has enlarged more fully, efpecially as to the Olym¬ 
pic Games, than Paufanias , who has given a very full 
and curious Defcription of them. 

Thefe Sorts of Exercifes were commonly divided in¬ 
to three Gaffes; into Races, Combats, and Shows. 
The firft, which were denominated Lttdi Equefires, Ji¬ 
ve Curules , confifted in Races that were performed in 
the Circus, dedicated to the Sun, or to Neptune. The 
fecond were called Agonales or Gymnici , whence the 
Name Gymmjlic was derived, which was employed to 
fignify all in general, and which confifted of Combats 
and Wreftling, partly of Men, and partly of wild 
Beafts trained for that Purpofe; and it was in the Am¬ 
phitheater confecrated to Mars and Diana, that thefe 
Exercifes were performed. The third, in fhort, were 
Scenici, Poetici, Mufici, confifting of Tragedies, Co¬ 
medies and Satyrs that were reprefented upon the ’The¬ 
ater, in Honour of Bacchus, Venus, Apollo and Mi¬ 
nerva. 

Under thefe generalClaffes were included all theGames 
of Greece and Rome ; fuch were the Pythian, the Neme- 
an, the IJlhmic, the Olympic, the Pyrrhic, the Megale-. 
Jian, the Aciiac, the Apollinarian, the Capitoline Games, 
thofe of Ceres, the Equejlrian, the Floral, the Ifelajiic, 
the Juvenal, the Hieronic, thofe of the Youth, thofe of 
the married Men, the Ncronian, the Plebeian, the Ro¬ 
man, the Secular, the Trojan, and feveral others; in 
fine, the Funeral Games, fuch as thofe I mentioned a 
little while ago. 

Thefe laft were commonly celebrated but once, and 
returned not, like the reft, at fet Times. I fay common¬ 
ly, for fome of them, tho’ Funeral in their Original, as 
the Nemean, inftituted on Occafion of the Death of Ar- 
chtmorus, and fome others, became perpetual* and were 
refumed regularly at certain Times. 

Among thofe that were renewed, there were fome 
whofe Celebration was fixed and ftated, and were there¬ 
fore called Stativi % others that depended upon the Ap¬ 
point- 
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pointment of the Magiftrate, Indifiivi \ others, in fhortj 
that were the Confequence of a Vow made on im¬ 
portant Occafions, Votivi *, laftly, there were of them 
annual, triennial^ decennial. Secular , &c. 

% 

We are only to remark that all thefe Games were 
not peculiar to Greece , fince feveral of them, as is ob¬ 
vious,- were of Roman Inftitution. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Founders of thofe Games. 

H Tginus in the 273 Fable names fifteen Founders 
of Games, until Eneas who was the fifteenth •, but 
the Names of the four firft are not now to be found, 
neither in the Manufcripts of that Author, nor in the 
printed Copies, while neither Kunius nor his other Com- 
mentatorshavegiventhemfelves theTroubletofillup this 
Blank. This Chapter of Hygrnus begins therefore with 
the fifth Founder of Games. Damns , fays he, the Son 
of Beks, inftituted Games at Argos in Honour of the 
Marriage of his Daughters; and as Epithalamiums were 
fung there, for thofe Games confiftedof no other Trials 
of Skill but thofe of Mufic, they got the Name of Hy- 
menean \ Lynceus his Son-in-law, the Son of Egyptus , 
whom our Author makes the fixth, founded of them 
in the fame Civ/ in Honour of Juno Argian (a). The 
Conquerors in thofe Games, inftead of a Crown, re¬ 
ceived a Buckler, becaufe Lynceus having efcaped the 
general Mafiacre of the other Sons of Egyptus , took 
from the Temple of that Gcddefs the Buckler which 
^ Danaus had confecrated there, to give it to his Son 

Anas, who had it after the Death of his Father-in-law. 
Thefe Games were renewed at ftated Times. The 

feventh Founder, according to the fame Author, was 

Perfeus , who folemnized them at the Funerals of Poly- 

defies, who had taken Care of his Education; and Per¬ 
feus combating there himfelf, had the Misfortune to 
flay his Grand-father Atrintis , with the Blow of a Coir. 

The 

(4 Thefe Games were called dcfftayafyux, from & Word 
compounded of cVr/r zv, A %yz,, 
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fhe eighth was Hercules , who inftituted the Gymnic 
Games at Olympia in n Honour of Pelops, the Son of 
Tantalus ; and this Heroe won the Prize there of the 
Pancratia , that is, according to Ariftotle , of the box- 
ing and wreftling Matches, or to {peak more accurate¬ 
ly, ofthefmgle Wreftling, and the compound Wreft¬ 
ling. The feven Chieftains who led the Army to 
Thebes^ inftituted the Nemean Games in Honour of Ar- 
chemorusy the Son of Lycurgus and Eurydice, as has been 
faid in fpeaking of the Theban War, and they are reck¬ 
oned by Hyginus the ninth Founders; EratocleSy or 
rather 5 ibefeus 9 is the tenth, who inftituted Games in 
the Ifthmus of Corinth , in Honour of Melicerta the Son 
of Athamas and Ino 9 which got the Name of Ifthmic: 
thefe two laft were renewed alfo at ftated Times, 
The Argonauts , whom the fame Author reckons the 
Eleventh, celebrated Funeral Games in Honour of Cy- 
zicuSy whom Jafon had (lain by Accident: Jumping, 
Wreftling, and throwing the Javelin, were the Three 
Combats there exhibited. Acaftus the Son of Pelias, 
after the Return of the Argonauts , appointed the Cele¬ 
bration of Funerals in Honour of his Father, where 
moll of thofe Heroes difputed the Prize. Zethus the 
Son of Aqiiiloy was Conqueror there, as alfo Calais his 
Brother, in the Diaulus or double Courfe (a). Cqflar 
in that of the Stadium , and Pollux his Brother in the 
Gauntlet Fight; Telamon in that of the Coit ; Pelius in 
the Wreftling Match ; Hercules in all the Combats; 
Meleager in that of the Javelin ; Cygnus the Son of 
Mars flew therein Diodotns in a defperate Fight; Bel- 
lerophon was viftorious in the Horfe-Race; Mans the 
Son of IphicluSj in the Chariot-Race, where he out- 

ftripped Glaucus the Son of Sifypbus, whofeHorfes turn¬ 
ed head-ftrong. Etirithus the Son of Mercury gained 
the Victory in fhooting the Bow ; Cephalus in Slinging; 
Olympusy theDifciple of Marfyas , in blowing the Trum¬ 
pet; Orpheus the Son of Oeagrus , gained the Prize of 

the Harp; Linus> the Son of Apollo , that of Singing; 

Eumolpus 

(/?) This is what was called Dc/icfarfromos, See the Treatife of 
Me r curtails 3 I. 2. p. 159, 
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Eumolpus that of the Voice, in Concert with the Trum¬ 
pet. 

Thefe Games, as we may eafily fee, were very fo- 
lemn, and aliftoft all forts of Trials of Skill were ex¬ 
hibited therein, which were frequently but in Part in 
molt of the other Games. 

Priam is the Thirteenth, who after having expofed 
his Son Paris , appointed Games to be celebrated feve- 
ral Years after, near a Cenotaph which he had raifed 
in Honour of him, wherein contended Nekas the Son 
of Nereus* Helenus , Deipbobus , and Polytefus , all three 
Sons of Priam ; Telepbus the Son of Hercules , Cygnus y 
'■Sarpedon , and Paris himfelf, who having vanquifhed 
his Brothers, was acknowledged by his Father. 

Achilles is the Fourteenth in this Lift, who celebrat¬ 
ed Funeral Games in Honour of Patroclus , which are 
fo elegantly described in the Twenty fourth Book of 
the Iliad. In fine, Eneas is the laft, who celebrated 
Games at the Court of Ac eftes his Hoft, in Honour of 
Anchifes his Father, dead a Year before, for which I 
refer to the Fifth Book of the Eneid. 

As this Author makes no mention of the Pythrill 
Games, celebrated in Honour of Apollo , nor of fome 
others of much the fame Antiquity, I make no doubt 
but that their Inftitutors were thofe whom he had men¬ 
tioned in the Place of that Chapter which is loft. 

All thefe Games had each their Combats and parti¬ 
cular Ceremonies *, and it was thefe Combats and Ex- 
erciles that made up the Gymnajlic of the Ancients*, 
but as I am not to treat of this Subject throughly, it 
having no Connection with Mythology, I refer the 
Curious to the Treatife of Jerom Mercurialis^ to that 

of Peter Faurus , and to the learned Diflertations of 

♦ 

M. Burette^ difperfed thro 9 almoft all the Volumes of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles-Lettres . 

However, to inftruct fuch as have no Accefs to thofe 
Authors, I fha.ll give here a general Notion of this 
Gymnajlic , 
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CHAP. III. 

Wherein we explain what the Gymnaftic was. 

T HE Word Gymnaftic comes from a Greek Word, 
that fignifies naked , becauie it was in that Atti¬ 
tude the Athletes fought, at lead from the Time of the 
Accident that betel Orcippus , whole Drawers being un¬ 
tied, embarraffed him, and hindered him from gain¬ 
ing the Viftory; which happened in the Thirty fecond 
Olympiad . There were in the Games of Greece diffe¬ 
rent Kinds of Exercifes, all proper for exerting Strength, 

Agility, and Addrefs ; and when they were not car¬ 
ried to Excefs, very ferviceable to Health. Offman , in 
his Dictionary (i), makes the Number of theft Exer¬ 
cifes amount to Fifty five ; but the mod common were 
the Race, Leaping, the Difc or Coit, the Wreftling 
Match or Pancrace , the Javelin and Boxing Matches; 
and-theft Exercifes compofe what is called th tPentatb- 
lum . In the Scenic Games there was Singing, Mufic, 
and Tragedies, wherein the Muficians and Poets dis¬ 
puted the Prize. This Combat is very ancient, fince 
mention is made of it in the Games celebrated by the 
Argonauts . 

I faid the Race was one of thofe Exercifes, and I 
add it was either on Foot or Horfeback, or in Chariots 
drawn by Two or by Four Horfes ; which is expreffed 
by the Words Big<e or Quadriga. This Race was Angle 
or double; in the latter they run over the Stadium or 
Lifts twice, and it was called Diaulus. 

The Coit was a kind of Square, made either of 
Wood, or of Stone, or of Iron; and the Victory was 
adjudged to him who threw it farcheft. The Coits 
were very large and heavy, and fometimes fatal Acci¬ 
dents happened from them: It was with a Blow of one 
of thofe Coits that Apollo , or lbme of his Priefts, flew 
the young Hyacinth , and Perfeus his Grandfather Acru 
fins , as has been faid. Menagius , in his Origines , de- 

Vol. IV. E e 

(i) On the Word GymnaJH. 
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rives the Name for a Coit, Pakt, from the Arabic Pa 
laty which fignifies lapidibus jiernere, to overthrow 
with Stones-, but ’tis probable the Word is not fo far 
fetched, but derives its Original from Paheftra. 

Boxing was a Match fought with the Ceftiis, which 
Cejtus was a kind of Gauntlet made of Ox’s Hide. In 
earlier Times, the Leather of thofe Gauntlets was fofter, 
more limber, and therefore called iieih : %cu. Afterwards 
they were of a harder Leather. The Combatants co¬ 
vered their Hands with them, and their Arms as far as 
the Elbow, by Means of feveral Straps; and with thofe 
Gauntlets they dealt to one another iuch terrible Blows, 
that they often beat out one another’s Teeth, and 
crulh’d their Jaws. 

The Bebrycians efpecially excelled in this Gauntlet- 
Fight: Accordingly, Virgil^ in the Defcription of An- 
cbijes’s Funeral Games, feigns that Entellus , who fig** 
nalized himfelf in this Combat, came from that Coun* 
ay* as has been laid of Amycus , in the Hiftory of the 
Argonauts . 

Wreftling confided in a Combat between two Per* 
fons Hand to Hand, and he who by Force or Addrefs 
overthrew his Antagonift, and kept him down, gain¬ 
ed the Victory. This Exercifc was one of the moft 
common, and was in Ufe in the Heroic Age, as ap¬ 
pears from the Combat between Hercules and Antaus . 
The Wreftlers befmeared their Bodies with Oil, the 
more eafily to elude their Adverfaries, and they tried 
all the Feats of Activity they were Matters of to ob¬ 
tain the Victory. When one of the two Champions was 
thrown down, he drained his utmoft to get up again, 
while his Antagonift fqueezed his Throat, trod upon his 
Belly, and treated him with all poffible Inhumanity. 
The Wreftling Match, whether fimple or compound, 
was called the Pancrace . 

Leaping was performed either over a Ditch, or fome 
determined Spot of Ground, or in jumping up an E- 
minence: Thus die Ancients diftinguifh feveral Sorts 
of Leaps, as may be feen in Mercurial is (i). ’Tis 

(i) L. ii. c. ii. 
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fufficient to obferve, that he whp leaped beft and far- 
theft, gained the Prize. 

The Javelin Match confided either in throwing a 
Stone, or a Dart, or lome other Thing, with the moft 
Addrefs, and to the grcateft Diftance. Plato (1) ad¬ 
mitted two Sorts of Jaculations, if I may ufe this 
Term, the firft he calls ro£«i*jv, the other anwriJiM 5 
and Galen informs us* that Apollo and Efculapius were 
the Inventors of them. The Latins tranflatcd the firft: 
by the Word Sagittalio , and the Second by that of 
Jaculatio . In thole Exercifes they equally employed 
either a Bow or a Sling, or another Inftrument (2), 
which they made ufe of for hanging to the Arrow a 
Thong which they held in their Hand, to take the 
more fteady Aim (a). 

As the nobleft of all thefe Matches was the Race (£)* 
efpecially when it was performed on Horfeback, or in 
Chariots, fo the moft defpicable was that of the Gladi¬ 
ators, who fenced for Life and Death. Their com¬ 
mon Weapons were two Swords* wherewith they at¬ 
tack’d and defended equally with both Hands, and 
then they were called Dimacb<eri x from an old Latin 
Word, which fignifies a double Sword. Nothing can 
parallel the Rage with which thefe Combatants fought,' 
but the Fury which actuated the Greeks and Romans 
in feeing them batter one another with Blood and 
Wounds, and often kill one another in the midft of 
the Amphitheatre. In vain did the Emperors make 
feveral Edi&s to flop this Fury *, they were ill obeyed, 
and hardly was this Combat abolifhed till after the 

Ee 2 Eftabli(li¬ 
ft) Be Leg. 1 . 8. (2) Which was called Amentum* 

(«) Theie five Exercifes were exprefled by thefe Greek Words. 

*AJWwf CtKZVTlw cfyofM* K * 1 ***& 

Sail us, Difcus , Jaculuni , Curfus et Lux a. 

. {b) Horace (hews fufficiently in his firft ^Ode, what high Efteem 
it was in. 

Stint q ups curricula pulverem Olympicum 
Colltgijfe juvat, metaqiie fcrvidis 
E vital a rot is, palm an tie nobills 
Terr arum Dominos e vs bit ad Decs. 
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Eftablifliment of Chriftianity •, nor even then was it 

laid aGde at the fame Time, and 'in all Places where it 

* 

had been praftifed. 

For each Celebration of Games, Judges were chofen 
to decide who fhould have the Victory, and thefe 
Judges were named Hellanoiices. They had a Place 
let apart for them, where they might view and judge 
befc of the Advantage which one Combatant had over 
the other, and from their Pecifion there lay no Appeal. 
The Number of thefe Judges, efpecially at Olympia , 
was not always the fame: Ipbitus , the Reftorer of the 
Games that were celebrated there, would needs be the 
foie Judge of them, and Oxilus, as well as his Succef- 
fors, rerained the fame Privilege. In later Times, the 
Number of thefe Judges encrcafcd to Twelve, and 
there were feveral Changes in this Matter, as may be 
feen in Patifanias (1). 

Lucian fell upon a very ingenious Contrivance (2), 
to expofe the Fury and Infatuation of moft of thefe 
Combats, by introducing the Scythian Anacharfis thus 
diicourfing of them to Solon: “ What would thefe 
“ young People be ar, by putting themfelves into fiich 
44 a Rage, by tripping up one another’s Heels, and 
44 rambling together in the Dirt like fo many Swine, 

44 ftriving to ftifle and flop one another’s Breath? 

44 They anoint their Bodies, and fhave one another, 

44 at firft, in a peaceable enough Manner; but all of 
44 a fudden finking their Heads, they run againft one 
44 another like Rams*, then the one lifting up his Com- 
“ panion, lets him fall to the Ground with a violent 
Shock, and throwing himfelf upon him, hinders 
44 him from rifing, prefiing his Throat with his El- 
“ bow, and fqueezing him with his Legs; infomuch 
44 that I am in Terror left he ftifle him, tho’ the other 
44 raps him on the Shoulder, praying to be relcafed, as 
44 acknowledging himfelf vanquifhed. How abfurd 
“ is it that they, fhould firft anoint themfelves with 
Oil, and then roll in the Dirt! For my Part, I * 

cannot 

(1) In EHac. c. 9. {:) Diahgus of the ExercHes of the 

Bodv. 

r 
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“ cannot help failing to fee them mock the Grafp of 
“ their Companions, and glide away like Eels from 
ic the Hand that holds them. See fome of them do- 
“ ing the fame Thing openly, faving that they roll 
« themfelves in the Sand like Pullets, before they en- 

“ gage, that the Hands of their Antagonift may get 
<c the better Hold, and not flip with the Oil and 
c< Sweat. See others, in like Manner, overfpread 
“ with Dull, belabour one another with Blows of Feet 
li and Fife, without flriving, like the firft, to over- 
“ throw one another; one fpits out his Teeth with the 
“ Sand, from a Blow he has received in the Jaws, 
“ while that Man clad in Purple, who prefides at thefe 
“ Exercifes, gives himfelf no Trouble to part them. 
ic Some make the Duff fly about them as they jump 
“ and fpringin the Air, like thofe who difpute the 
" Prize in the Race, &V. ” 

C H A P. IV. 

* 

Of Places alloted for the Celebration of Games , and 
of the principal Cities that exhibited the Repre- 
Jentations of them . 

T H E Exercifes and Combats that were exhibited 
in thefe Games were different, and required fome 
more, fome lefs Ground. There were Places built of 
Purpofe for the Celebration of them, whofe Spaciouf- 
nefs and Conveniency anfwered to their Magnificence, 
and to the Ornaments that were laid out upon them ; 
and thefe Places, tho* deftined for the fame Exercifes, 
had not every where the fame Extent, nor the fame 
Form, nor did they bear the fame Name. 

In the earlier Ages, when Simplicity reigned, it ap¬ 
pears that for the Games, at leaft for thofe that were 
celebrated but once, they contented themfelves with 
chufing in the open Fields a commodious Place for the 
Exercifes that were to be there performed. Thus 
Achilles did, for the Celebration of Patro clash Funeral 
Games, and Eneas for the Anniverfary of his Father* 

E e 3 for 
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for which no other Preparations were made, but to 
meafure the Space of Ground that was to be taken up, 
make it clean, and place Boundaries to it. Air aft us y 
and the other Chiefs who inftituted the Nemean Games, 
made no other Provifion for them, tho ? they defigned 
to have them reprefented at ftated Times: But after¬ 
wards proper Places were prepared, efpecialiy in great 
Cities, for celebrating them with all poffible Magnifi¬ 
cence, and thefe Places bore different Names. At Pu 
fa y the Place allotted for the Olympic Games was cal¬ 
led the Stadium , whereof I give a Defcription in the 
following Chapter: At Rome it was the Circus , and at 
Conftantinople the Hippodromes . As the Races, whether 
on Foot or Horfeback, or in Chariots, required a con- 
fiderable Space of Ground, thefe Places were ample and 
fpacious, of greater Length than Breadth, fuch as 
they ought to have been for the Races there perform’d. 

For the Scenic Games they had public Theatres; 
and for the fencing Matches and the Gladiators, whe¬ 
ther againft one another, or againft wild Beafts, there 
were Sirudtures raifed on Purpofc, that were called A- 
Teas, or Colifees, &c. And in both the one and the o- 
ther Care was taken to provide a vaft Number of 
Lodges, and other Places to which they got up by little 
Stairs contrived in the Thicknels of the Walls. Thefe 
Places were allotted for Perfons of different Stations. 
The Concourfe of People that frequented them was 
very great, for the Greeks and Romans loved thofe 
kinds of Shews the laft efpecialiy, thofe of the Gla¬ 
diators, with a Fury not ealy to be e'xpreffed. 

In thofe Edifices wherein Animals'were combated, 
there were Cells contrived below wherein the Animals 
were Ihut up, and which opened by Means of a Aiding 
t)oor which drew up when they were to be let out up¬ 
on the Amphitheater , where thofe who were to fight 
with them flood ready to receive them. Great Pains 
v/ere taken to provide the fierceft and at the lame Time 
the r^rtft Animals, and fome times they were brought 
from the Extremity of Afric at extraordinary Expence. 
As Sea-fights were fomenmes exhibited in fome of thofe 

Places, 

1 i 
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Places, Water was conveyed into them in fo great 
Plenty, and the Space that contained it was fo large, 
that feveral Gallies plied there with Eafe; and a real 
naval Engagement was reprefented there with all poffi- 
ble Exaftnels. 

Antiquaries have taken great Care to give us Draughts 
of molt of thofe Edifices: Onuphrius Panvinus efpecialiy 
has preferved to us thofe of the Circus of Rome, of the 
Hippodrome , and feveral others. There are even fomeof 
them ftill remaining in that City, and fome others, which 
Time has not deftroyed; fuch as the Amphitheatres of 
Hi fines, thofe of Orange, and feveral others; but 
nothing gives a higher Idea of the Magnificence of 
thofe Monuments, than the Remains of the Colifee 
that is ftill to be feen at Rome, and which has fome- 
thing in it that ftrikes with Aftonifhment, tho* one of 
the Popes of the paft Age deftroyed a great Part of it 
in order to build a ftately Palace. 

Having given a general Idea of thofe Games, and 
of the Exercifes that were therein performed, I Ihall 
be fomewhat more particular upon the Chief of them ; 
thofe efpecialiy that were inftituted by the Greeks ; but 
I prefume it is neceflary to quote firft an ancient In- 
fcription (a), which the Megarians had made, in order 
to perpetuate the Memory of the Vi&ories of an illu- 
flrious Wreftler, becaufe it lets us know the feveral 
Places where thefe Games were celebrated. 

The Olympic Games were celebrated at Pi fa, in 
Honour of Jupiter. 

The Pythian at Delphi , in Honour of Apollo. 

The Nemean, at Argos. 

The Idhmian, in the Ifthmus of Corinth. 

The Panathenaia, at Athens , in Honour of Minerva. 

The Olympian , alfo at Athens. 

The Pan-Hellenian , that is of all Greece, in the feme 
City. 

The Eleufinian, alfo at Athens. 

The Heraclian, in Honour of Hercules, at Thebes. 

E e 4 The 

{«) Span' s Travels thro’ Greece » Tom. I. p. 289. and Toni. 'Iff* 
p. 221. where we find much fuch another in the Arundel Marbles. 
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The Trophonian , at Lebadia. 

The Ekutberian , a tPlataa. 

The Jimonian , at Argos. 

The Pythian , at Miletus in Ionia. 

The fame, at Magnefia. 

The common Games of at Philadelphia . 

The Aliian Games for Apollo , at Nicopolis. 

The Pythian , at £&. 

The fame, at 

The fame, at Ibejfaknica. 

The EJculapian Games, in Honour of Efculapius at 
Epidaurus. 

The Capitoline , at 

Thofe which were called Enfebia, at Pitzzoli. 

The Games in Honour of the Emperors, at Naples . 
Among thefe feveral Games, Grace chiefly diftin- 
guifhed four ancient ones, which it celebrated with 
high Solemnity *, namely the Olympic , the Pythic , the 
Nemean, and the Ifihmian , according to this Verfe of 
Aufonius: 

Quatuor antiques celebravit Achaia htdos: 

of them I {hall give an Account in the four fubfe- 
quent Chapters. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Olympic Games. 

I Begin with the Olympic Games, as the moft cele¬ 
brated, and perhaps the mod ancient of Greece. 
Not that the Time of their Inftitr.tion is precifelv 
known, there being diverlity of Opinions as to this 
among the Ancients. Diodorus Siculus will have it 
that they were inftituted by Hercules of Crete , one of 
thofe Idai Daftili, whom I have fpoke of in the Hif- 
tory of Jupiter . But as this Author lets us know no¬ 
thing elfe upon this Subject, I (hall take for my Guide 
Pan jam as^ who feems to have been at particular Pains 
to. get Information in his Travels thro’ Greece , of what¬ 
ever related to this Solemnity. K As for the Games 

“ of 
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f‘ of Greece , fays he, this is what I have learned con¬ 
cerning them from fome Eleans, who appeared to 
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me profoundly Ikilled in the Study of Antiquity. 
* According to them, Saturn is the firft who reigned 
in Heaven, and in the Golden Age he had a Temple 
tc at Olympia . Jupiter being born, Rhea his Mother 
u committed the Education of him to the Daftyli of 
Mount Ida , otherwife called Curetes . Thefe Dattyli 
“ came afterwards from Crete to Elis, for Mount Ida 
“ is in Crete. They were five Brothers, namely, 
Hercules , Peoneus , Epimedes , J^w.and Ida. Her¬ 
cules , as being the eldeft, propofed to his Brothers 
“ a Running-Match, whereof the Prize was to be a 
u Crown of Olive; for the Olive was then fo common, 
that they took the Leaves of it to ftrew the Ground, 
and to deep upon: Hercules was the firft who brought 
that Tree into Greece, from among the Hyperboreans. 
“ It was therefore Hercules of Ida had the Honour of 
inventing thefe Games, and gave them the Name of 
Olympian ; and becaufe they were five Brothers, he 
would have thefe Games celebrated every fifth Year. 
Some fay that Jupiter and Saturn fought a wreftling 
Match together in Olympia , and that the Empire of 
the World was the Prize of the Viftory: Others al¬ 
ledge, that Jupiter having triumphed over the 
Titans , inftituted thefe Games himfelf, wherein Apollo r 
among others, fignalized his Addrefs, and win the 
Prize of the Race from Mercury , and that of Box- 
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“ ing from Mars” 

We muft not imagine that thefe Games, from their 
firft: Inftitution, we re celebrated continuedly: They 

were often interrupted, and even for very confiderable 
Intervals; then renewed again, and again laid afide, 
till at lair they afiumed a fixed and durable Form; 
their Celebration returning regularly every five Years, 
that is, to fpeak more accurately, after a Revolution of 
four Years, and in the firft Month of the fifth Year: 
This is the Reafon why they reckoned five Years from 
one Olympiad to another, tho* at Bottom there were 
but four Years com pleat. But the Author now cited* 

i will 
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will inftruct us in thefe Interruptions and Re-eftablifh- 

ments. 

' * 

“ Fifty Years after Deucalion's Deluge, fays he, Cly- 

“ mem the Son of Cardis, and one of the Defcendants 

% 

ct of Idean Hercules , having come from Crete, cele- 
cc brated thole Games at Olympia ; then he confecrated 
w an Altar to the Curetss , and particularly to Hercules , 
tc under the Title of Hercules the Protestor. Endymion 
cc the Son of Aeihlius . banilhed Clymenus from Elis, 
leized upon the Kingdom, and propofed it to his 
ct Sons as the Prize of a running Match: But Pelops , 
cc who came about thirty Years after Endymion , ap- 
“ pointed thofe Games to be reprefentcd in honour of 
tl Jupiter , with more Pomp and Apparatus than any 
cc of his Predcceflors. His Sons not being able to 
tc maintain themfelves in EHs , and having difperfed 
u themfelves thro* diverfe Places of the Pelcponnefus , 
<c Amythaon the Son of Cretheits , and Endymion's Cou- 
<c fm-German, (for Aeihlius is laid to have been the 
ct Son of that Eolus who was furnamed Jupiter) Amy - 
cc thaon, I fay, exhibited thefe Games to the People. 

After him Pelias and Nekas exhibited them at the 
cs common Charge. Athens alfo appointed the Cele- 
tc bration of them, and then Hercules the Son of Am- 
u phiiryoy when he had taken EHs . The firfh whom 
46 he crowned was lolaus, who, that he might win the 
Chariot-Race, borrowed Hercules's own Mares} for 
cc in thofe Times they borrowed without Ceremony, 
ec Horfes that were in Reputation for Swiftnefs.” 

From Oxylus , who as little neglefted thefe Shows, 
the Olympic Games were interrupted until Iphitus , who 
reftored them. They had almoft loft the Memory of 
the Exercifes and Trials of Skill, that had been exhi¬ 
bited there at their Original; however, they were gra¬ 
dually recovered, and in proportion as any one of 
thofe Exercifes came to he recollected, it was added to 
thofe that were, already refumed. During the Inter¬ 
ruption we have been fpeaking of, Greece groaned un¬ 
der the Oppreflion of inteftine Wars; and was at the 
fame Time laid wafte by Peftilence. Iphitus went *0 

; Delphos x 
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Delpbos , to confult the Oracle about thefe fo prefling 
Calamities, and the Refponfe given him by the Pythia, 
was that the Renewal of the Olympic Games would be 
the Safety of Greece ; that he and his Eleans fhould 
therefore fet about it. Iphitus forthwith ordered a Sa¬ 
crifice to Hercules to appeafe that God, and then cele¬ 
brated the Games. 

Thefe Games were again interrupted for the Space 
of eighty-fix Years; then they were refumed, and it 
was at this firft Olympiad , Corabus gained the Prize of 
the Race. This Victory is the more remarkable in 
Antiquity, as it was by this fame Celebration the rec¬ 
koning by Olympiads begun, which were no longer in¬ 
terrupted afterwards; which Event happened 1776 
Years before Jefus Chr'tft ; a famous iEra among the 
Greeks, tho* to fpeak accurately, they never ufed Olym¬ 
piads for computing Time till about fifty Years before 
:Alexander the Great, as I have remarked on another 
Occafion. But they fet out with the Olympiad of Corpus, 
and from that Time thefe Games ferved for an JEri 
to all Greece , in Contradiftin&ion to all other Games, 
which were only ufed for that Purpofe in Countries 
where they were celebrated. Thus the Inhabitants of 
Delpbos, and the Beotians , employed in their Chrono¬ 
logy the Pythian Games; thofe of the IJjthmus and the 
Corinthians computed their Years by the .Celebrations 
of the Iftmic Games; and the Argives and Arcadians ? 
for this Purpofe, made ufe of the Nemean Games-, for 
I find none but thefe four Games whole Celebration 
lerved for an JEvz to the Greeks . 

The Place where thefe Games were Stadium 
exhibited was called the Stadium ; it was a °f ^ in P ia * 
Space of fix hundred Paces, inclofed with Walls, near 
the City EHs, and the River Alphens, and was adorned 
with proper Embellifhments. But being neceflitated to 
take up with Ground which was unequal, this Stadium . 
was very irregular, as may be feen from the Plan which 
Chevalier Folard has drawn of it upon Paufanias's D> 
feription, and which the Abbe Gedouyn has got engrav¬ 
ed, to infert the Print of it in his Tranflation of that 
Qreek Author. 


This 
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This Stadium (1) confifted of two Parts: The firft 
whole Figure pretty much refembled the Prow of a 
Ship, was called the Barrier . There were the Stables 
and Coach-houfes where the Horfes and Chariots were 
kept, and where they were matched. The fecond 
was called the Lifts , and it was within the Space of 
Ground it contained that the Races were performed, 
whether on Horfeback, or in Chariots. At the Extre¬ 
mity of the Lifts was the Goal round which they were 
to turn; and as he who approached it the neareft, 
formed a fhorter Circle, he was fure, all things elfe 
being equal, to come in fooner to the Place whence he 
fet out. It was in rhis chiefly confifted the Addrels of 
thole who guided the Chariots, and wherein at the 
fame Time they run the greateft Hazard. For befides 
the Danger there was of encountering with another 
Chariot; if they happened to touch the Goal, the 
Axle-tree broke in a thoufand Pieces, or received at 
lead fome fatal Blow which they could not recover. 
This is what Horace expreffes in thefe Words, Metaque 
fervidis evitata rods (2). 

Again, beyond this Goal was another Occafion of 
Danger. I mean the Figure of the Genius 7 draxippas , 
which we have fpoke of in the fifth Book of the fe¬ 
cond Volume, which was framed after fuch a Falhion 
as to fright the Horfes. We cannot determine whe- 
ther it was placed there of Purpofe to augment the 
Danger of the Race, or if out of refped to that Ge-. 
nius, it had been left to Hand there, as it had done be¬ 
fore the Confmiclion of the Stadium ; but ftill this is 
certain, that it was a Place of very great Danger. 

On both iides of thefe Lifts , all along were the 
Places for the Speftators. The principal ones were 
for the Judges and Perlons of Diftinftion; the Popu¬ 
lace, who flocked thither in Crowds, planted themfelves 
wherever they could; for nothing equals the Curio- 
fity they had for thefe Sorts of Exercifes. 

I laid from the Barrier the Chariots entered the 



and I fhall add that thefe two Places were fepa-. 

rated. 


(i) Paufan. in Eliac. (2- Ode 2. 



* 
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rated by a Rope, which was let down by a kind of 
Jvlechanifm, the Defcription whereof is in Paufanias s 
and this was the Signal that gave Notice to enter the 

Lifts . 

Thefe Games, which were celebrated about the 
Summer-folftice, lafted five Days; for a fingle Day 
would not have fufficed for all the Trials of Skill 
that were exhibited there. As they were confecrated to 
Jupiter , and made Part of the religious Ceremonies of 
Paganifm, the firft Day was deftined for the Sacrifices, 
the fecond for the Pentathlum and the foot Race, the 
third for the Combat of the Pancrace , and the Ample 
wreftling Match ; the other two, for the Horfe and 
Chariot Races (a). 

As the Athletes or Wreftlers fought naked in thofe 

O 

Games, at leaft ever fince the Accident I have men¬ 
tioned, Matrons and Maids were prohibited, under 
pain of Death, to be prefent there, and even to pals 
the Alpheus during the whole Time of their Celebra¬ 
tion (1); and this Prohibition, as the Inhabitants of 
the Country told Paufanias , was fo punctually obferved, 
that there never was an Inftance of any but one Wo¬ 
man's violating that Law. This Woman, whom 
fome call Callipairia , and others Phivenia , being a 
Widow, drefled herfelf after the Fafhion of the Mat¬ 
ters of the Exercifes, and conducted her own Son Pi - 
fidorus to Olympia. The young Man having been de¬ 
clared Conqueror, the Mother was fo tranfported with 
Joy, that Ihe threw afide her Man's Habit, and jump¬ 
ed over the Barrier where (lie was planted with the 
other Matters, and fo her Sex was difcovered. How¬ 
ever, flie was pardoned for this Infringement of the 
Law, out of regard to her Father, her Brothers and 
Son, who had all been crowned at the fame Games; 
but from that Time the Matters of Exercifes were for¬ 
bid to appear otherwife than naked at thefe Shows. 
The Punilhment impofed by the Law, was to throw 

the 

_ s 

( a ) There was from Time to Time fome Variety as to the Or- 
<3er T fpeak of, as may be feen in Paufanias , in Eliac, cap. 9. 

(0 Paufan. ibid. c. 8. 
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the Women who durfl: infringe it, headlong from a 
very fteep Rock which was called Mount Typhtea, oil 
the other Side of the Alpbeus. 

The Men were alfo prohibited, under Pain of a 
confiderable Fine, to ufe the leaft Fraud towards gain¬ 
ing the Victory •, but neither Laws nor Penalties are 
always a Curb Efficient to confine Ambition within 
due Bounds. There were Tricks committed ; and the 
ievere Punifhments infiifted upon them did not deter 
others from failing now and then into the fame Faults. 
There were, fays Paufanias (i), in the Way from the 
Temple of the Mother of the Gods to tjbe Stadium , fix 
Statues of Jupiter , all fix of Bronze, which had been 
made of the Produce of the Fines to which Wreftlers 
had been condemned, who had ufed Fraud to win the 
Prize, as was fignified by the Infcriptions in Elegiac 
Verfe that were inferred there. The Verfes infcribed 
upon the firft, fet forth that the Prize of the Olympic 
Games was gained, not by Money, but by Swiftnefs of 
Foot, and Strength of Body. Thofe of the fecond 
bore that this Statue had been erected by Jupiter to 
infpire the Combatants with Dread of the Vengeance 
of that God, if they durfl: violate the Laws prefcribed 
to them; and it was much the fame as to the reft. 

Eumolpas the TbeJJalian is thought to be the firft 
who bribed with Money thofe who offered themfelves 
with him to the Gauntlet-fight; he was punifhed for 
having given this Money, and thofe to whom he had 
given ir, for having received it. Tho s nothing was 
more infamous than this Fine, and the Monuments 
which I have mentioned, yet there was an Athenian 
named Calii pus , who bought the Prize of the Pcnlath - 
lnm . He was condemned to the Fine; and Hiperides ,• 
the Deputy for Athens , having afked his Pardon, and 
not being able to obtain it, the Athenians forbid the 
Offender to pay this Fine; but the Elions, firm to the 
Maintenance of their Laws, excluded them from the 
Games, and this Interdiction lafted till upon their con- 
fulting the Oracle of Delpbos , the Prieftefs declared fhe 

had 

(«) Paa&n.inEliac. c. 22. 
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had no Anfwer to give them till they had made Satis¬ 
faction to the Eleans. Upon this the Athenians fiib- 
mitted to the Fine, whereof the Produce was employed 
in confecrating to Jupiter fix other Statues, with In- 
fcriptions containing their Hiftory. 

The prodigious Concourfe of People which the Ce¬ 
lebration of chofe Games drew to Olympia^ enriched 
that City and all Elis: Accordingly nothing in all 
Greece was comparable to the Temple and Statue of 
Olympian Jupiter , whereof I have given fome Defcrip- 
tion in the firft Volume of this Mythology . About this 
Temple was a facred Grove, named Altis , wherein be- 
fides the Chapels, Altars, and other Monuments con- 
fccrated to the Gods, and whereof we have a very full 
Defcription in the Author I have quoted fo oft, were 
Statues, all by the Hand of the moft celebrated Sculp¬ 
tors, erected in Honour of thofe who had won the 
Prizes in thefe Games; a valuable Reward, which added 
to the Laurel Crown wherewith they had their Heads 
incircled in Prefence of all the Grandees and Per- 
fons of Diftinction in Greece, and the Honour done 
them by the Cities in receiving them, were very ca¬ 
pable to fupport that Ardour for Victory which ani¬ 
mated the Combatants. 


We may remark, before we clofe this Chapter, that 
the Defcendants of Helen having formed a prodigious 
Number of Families in Greece , became fo powerful, 
and gained therein fo much Intereft, that they made a 
Law be pafled, ordaining that none but thole who de¬ 
rived their Origine from thofe Families (hould be capa¬ 
ble of being admitted to difpute the Prizes at the Olym¬ 
pic Games; and Herodotus informs us to this Purpofe 
that Alexander the Great himfelf was obliged to prove 
his being one of the Hellenes , before he was received 
to enter the Lifts in thofe Games. But the Confequence 
' of this was that all the Greeks made it out that they 


were fprung from fome one of thofe Families *, fo nu¬ 
merous and diffufive had they been in all the Country; 
and from that Time the Name of Hellenes, peculiar to 
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one Angle People, became the general Name of all the 
Creeks . 

I have infifted at feme length upon the Celebration 
of thefe Games; but as they were at the fame Time* 
as has been faid, the moft ancient and moft folemn of 
Greece , and as much the fame Laws and R egulations 
were obferved in the reft, much the fame Exercifes, 
Crowns for Reward, Judges and Combatants, as both 
the one and the other were bound by Oath to fubmit to 
certain Laws, I thought it was neceffary to give a full 
Account of them: I fhall be a great deal fliorter in the 
Defcription of the reft. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Pythic Games ; 


I Havefaid in the Hi frory of Apollo (ij, that the 
Overthrow of the Serpent Python gave rife to the 
Inftitution of the Pythic Games, which makes Aufomui 
fay: 

9 

Pylhiaplacando Delphi ftatuere Draconi (i). 


I have explained this Fable, and ftiewed what we 
are to underftand by this Monfter which Ovid fays had 
been formed of the Mud left upon the Earth by Deu¬ 
calion's Deluge; what remains here is only to relate 
v/hat particularly relates to thefe Games. Firft, 5 tis 
uncertain at what Time they were inftituted, and their 
iirft Founder is not known ; for when Panfanias (2) 
gives the Honour thereof to Dicmcdes , who upon his 
Return from Troy built a Temple in Honour of Apollo 
Epibatcrius (a I am perfuaded he is miftaken, fince 
their Inftitution was a long while before the Time when 
that Heroe lived. What may be laid with more Proba¬ 
bility upon this Subject is, that he eftablifhed in the 
Place where he erected the Temple now mentioned, 

the 


(i) Vol. II. B. t. (2) Eli (5) In Corinth. 
p«) -So called from a Greek Word, which fignif.es confccvao , to go 
efi board, to intimare that this God had gone on -beard Diomede » 
Fleer, t-o avoid the Danger which he and his Companions were 
exrofrd 
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the fame Games that had been celebrated ldrig before 
at Delphos . 

At firft, thefe Games confided only in finging . 
and Mufic Matches, as the fame Paufanias obferves, 
and confequently it would feem that they had been in- 
ftituted only for celebrating the Praifes of the God who 
had delivered the Earth from a Monfter that threatned 
it with Delegation. The other Exercifes were not ad¬ 
mitted there ’till afterwards. *Tis fufficiently plain in 
fad that the Thing was fo, from thofe who difputed 
there the firft Prizes, fince in the firft Reprefentation 
(i) Chryfothemis of Crete gained the Viftory, and next 
Tbamyris the Son of Philammon. What is Angular 
in this, confidering the Veneration that was generally 
entertained for all thofe Games which Religion had con- 
fecrated, and which were fpecially dedicated to fome 
Divinity, is, that neither Orpheus * who was diftinguifhed 
by his deep Wifdom and a profound Knowledge of the 
Myfteries, nor Mufeus^ would ever condefcend to dif- 
pute the Prizes of the Pythic Games: One Ekutherus 
was crowned there merely upon Account of his fine 
Voice, for the Hymn he fung was not his own. We 
are told that Heftod was not admitted to difpute there 
for the Prize, becaufe he could not fing in Concert with 
the Lyre. As for Homer (2), we read that he went to 
Delphos \ but that being blind, he had made but little 
Ufe of his Talent of finging and playing upon the Lyre 
in Concert. The Painters too were admitted there to 
difpute the Prize* and Ttmagorus was preferred to Pe- 
heus the Brother of Phidias . 

In later Times Changes were introduced into thefe 
Games. In the third Year of the forty eight Olympi¬ 
ad, the Ampbiftyons , leaving the Prize of Mufic and 
Poetry ftill to fubfift, added two others to them (3), 
the firft for thofe who fung in concert with the Flute* 
the other for thofe who played upon the Flute alone: 
At length the fame Combats and Exercifes were admit¬ 
ted at thofe Games as at Olympia ; The Race in Cha- 
Hots drawn by four Horfes, after having been a long 

Vol.IV. Ff Time 

(0 Id. ih ( 2 ) Id ib, ( 3 ) Id. & 
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Time excluded, was introduced thither in the Time of 
Oreftes . Even Children were by an exprefs Law ad¬ 
mitted at the Races both of the Angle and double Sta¬ 
dium. Immediately after, thefe are ftill Paufanias 9 s 
Words, that is in the Pythiad next after that wherein 
Children were permitted to run, the Prize was abolifh- 
ed, and it was regulated that the Conquerors there 
lhouid only haveCrowns, as in the other Games ofGreece. 
By this it appears that there was anciently a Prize in 
Money or Cloaths, £s?r. as at the Funeral Games of 
Patroclus , but wherein it precifely confided is more 
than we can determine. 

From thefe Games they retrenched afterwards the 
finging along with the Flute, becaufe there was fome- 
thing mournful in it, which fuited only with Elegies; 
but in Exchange Chariot Races with four Horfes were 

admitted and Clijlhenes , the fame who afterwards be¬ 
came the Tyrant of Sky on, was crowned at the firft of 
thofe Races. 

To thefe and fome other Exercifes which Paufanias 
mentions, the Pancrr.ce was added at laft, in the fixty 
firft Pythiad , wherein Laidus of Thebes gained the Vic¬ 
tory. The Laurel Crown wa> at firft the foie Reward 
of the Conquerors, and the Branches of this Tree were 
preferred to thofe of others, from a prevailing Opini¬ 
on that Apollo had been in love with Daphne (i). Af¬ 
terwards a Reward was given in Money, even in the 
Places where the Ufe of Crowns prevailed. 

. To conclude, we may obferve that anciently thefe 
Games were celebrated only every eighth Year, but af¬ 
terwards once in four Years, and they ferved for an 
iEra to the Inhabitants of Delphos , and the Neighbour¬ 
hood. The Time of their Celebration, according to 
Diodorus Siculus , Paufanias and Plutarch , regularly 
coincided with the third Year of each Olympiad[ This 
Change was introduced by the Anphifl)on< y for which 
I refer to Peiavhs , Scaliger , and efpecially to the Cycles 
of the ingenious DodweL 

The Romans were induced by lbme Verfesof Martins 

to 

(i) See the flifiory of jpllo V. II. 
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to adopt thefe Games in the Year of their City 642 
(1)5 gave them the Name of. Apollinaires. If you 
would overcome the Enemy, faid the Prediction of that 
Soothfayer, injlitute Games in Honour of Apollo. Ac 
firfl: the Pretor prefided in the Reprefen tat ion of thefe 
Games, then Shiindecimvirs were appointed to take 
Care of them, and to exhibit them after the manner of 
the Greeks. 


C H A P. VI. 

Of the Nemean Games. 

I N the Hiftory of the firfl: Chelan Expedition (2) I 
have given Account of the Infidtution of the Neme¬ 
an Games by Aclrafus and the other Chiefs who accom- 
pany’d him, after the fad Adventure that befel the 
young Arch era. or us, or, as others call him, Ophelies the 
So", of King Ly cur gas, whom Hypfiphile the Daughter 

of Thoas fuckled. This Tradition concerning the In- 

» o 

ftitution of thofe Games, tho’ well vouched by Anti¬ 
quity, was not however the only one that paffed cur¬ 
rent in Greece , and there was another that attributed 
it to Hercules, who founded them after having rid the 
Foreft of Nemca, and the Neighbourhood, of that Lion 4 
fo celebrated in f able, whereof he always wore the 
Skin. This is the Opinion of Tertullicn, who had 
got it, no doubt, from the Greek Authors: Ohmtia 
Jovi , qua flint Roma Capitolina, item Herculi Nemca '3). 
Further, thefe Games, tno 5 renewed at lhtted Times, 
that is, either every three Years, according to fome 
Authors, or rather every fifth Year, were much of the 
Nature of Funeral Games. This is the Account given 
of them by Statius (a) and Artemidmis: The Crown 
that is given at Nemea, fays the latter (4), _ is one of 
that are defined to Funeral Combats , called iySvag 
hiTutysg, in Honour of thofe who died in iome 
Combat. Ff 2 In 

(1) Tit. Liv. 1 . 25. (2) Above B. 4. ? (3) Le Spech c. 11. 

(a) 11 lie et Siculi fuperaJT&i dona fepulcbri, 

Et Nemecs lucum, Cf Pciopis filemma primi. Syl. 1 . 5. 

(4) L, 79. 
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In thefe Games the fame Exercifes were performed 
as in the others, even thofe of Vocal and Infirumental 
Mufic. *Tis true, F. Four , who contends that this 
Trial of Skill was then in Ufe, quotes for his Opinion 
a Pafiage in Hyginus (1), which proves nothing for 
the Ntmean Games, for there that Mythologift is only 
fpeaking of the Games of Argos, which he plainly, di- 
ftinguifties from thofe of Nemea^ which he treats of in a 
feparate Article; however, the Thing is not the lefs 
certain, fince we have an exprefs Pafiage for it from 
Paufanias (2), where it is faid that “ Pbilopemen join- 
<c ing in the Nemean Games, where the Players on the 
“ Harp difputed the Prize of Mufic, Pylades of Me- 
cc galopolis , one of the moft fidlled in that Art, and 

who had already, won the Prize at the Pythic Games, 
4C began to fing a Song of Fmotheus of Miletus , in- 
u titled the Gates , which begun with this Verfe: He* 
ct ro, to whom the Greeks owe their happy Liberty , pre- 
“ fently all turned their Eyes on Philopemen , and with 
“ one Voice cried out, that nothing could be more 
cc applicable to that great Man.” 

The Reward of the Conquerors in the Nemean 
Games, was a Crown of green Partly, in Memory of 
the Adventure of the young Archemorus , whom his 
Nurfe had laid down upon fome Sprigs of that Plant, 
when Ihe left him to guide the Leaders of the Argivt 
Army; and their Celebration ferved for an AJra to the 
Arghes , and the Inhabitants of that Part of Arcadia 
which lay next to the Foreft of Nemea. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Ifthmic Games . 

5 rp IS necefiary, before we difcourfe of thefe 

Games, to relume in a few Words what has 

been laid of Iho and Melicerta (3). Atbamas King of 

the Orcbomenicns , a People of Beotia^ having divorced 

his 

(1) Fab. 273. (2) L. 8 c. 50. 

(5) Vo!. I. and Vol. II. Hill, of the Argonauts, 
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his former Wife, named Nephele r by whom he had 
two Sohs, Phryxus and Helle, and having married Ino 
(1) by whom he had alfo two Sons, Learchus and Me¬ 
licerta ; the latter perfecuted the Children of the for-. 
mer Marriage, fo far as to make her Hu/band believe, 
that the Oracle of Delphos demanded the Blood of 
Phryxus , as the Means of putting a Stop to the Fa¬ 
mine, whereof fhe herfelf was the Caufe; and the too 
credulous Athamas was upon the Point of facrificing 
his Son to the Safety of his Subjects; but upon Infor¬ 
mation of his Wife’s whole Management, he flew her 
Son Learchus , and fet himfelf in Purfuit of Ino with 
fo much Eagernefs, that fhe was forced to throw her¬ 
felf down with Melicerta ., whom fhe held in her Arms, 
from the Top of the-,Rock Moluria , into the Sea. A 
Polphin, we are told, or rather the Waves, carried 
Melicerta into the Ifthmus of Corinth , and the Corin¬ 
thians, at the Perfuafion of Sifyphus , the Brother of 
Mamas , after having given him a fplendid Funeral, 
inftituted to his Honour Games which got the Name of 
Ifthmic, from the Place where they were celebrated the 
firft Time. 

Thefe Games, wherein were exhibited the fame Tri¬ 
als of Skill as in the others, and chiefly thofe of Mu- 
fic and Poetry, having been interrupted, probably by 
fome Wars, were afterwards re-eflablilhed by Thefeus, 
who con fee rated them to Neptune , whofe Son he pre¬ 
tended to be, as to the God who peculiarly prefided 
over the Ifthmus of Corinth ; and they were renewed (o 
regularly every five Years, about the Middle of the 
Month Hecatombion , that they were not even difeon- 
tinued after the City Corinth had been deftroy’d and 
reduced to Afhes by Mummins \ the Sicyonians having 
received Orders to celebrate them ( 2), notwithftand- 
ing jhe public Grief and Defolation. When the City 

was afterwards rebuilt, the new . Inhabitants refumed 
the Care of thefe Games, and continued to exhibit 
them with great Regularity. Some Time after, the 


Ff 3 

ji) Apollod. 1 . 1. Ovid. Met, 1 . 5, 
(2) Paufan, In Corinth. 1 . 2. 


Romans 



M 
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Romans were admitted to them, and celebrated them 
. with io much Pomp and Apparatus, that befides the 
ordinary Exercifes, a Hunting Match was there exhi¬ 
bited, v/herein were prelented the mod rare Animals; 
the City Corinth neglecting no Means whereby to pleafe 
their Conquerors: And what ftill encreafed their Fame 
is, that they ferved for an iEra to the Corinthians , and 
Inhabitants of the Ifthmus. A Crown of Pine-Leaves 
was the Reward of diofe who gained the Victory in 
thofe Games, 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Scenic Games ; ami the Prizes propofed for 
the 'Tragic Poets in the Games of Greece. 


A Mong the Scenic Games are ranked, the Trials 

of Skill of the Tragic Poets, and thole of the 
Muficians and Players on Inftruments, who difputed 
the Prize there. Nothing came up to the exceflive 
Fondneis the Greeks had for theft- Shows, but the Ar¬ 
dour of thofe who were to exhibit them, in making 
Preparations for them. Thefe Games were, as has 
been faid, confecrated to Bacchus , Apollo , Venus , and 
Minerva, and never begun till the ordinary Sacrifices 
had firit been offered to the Gods. The Autumn, the 
Time of Vintage, was the Seafon made Choice of efpe^ 
cu! y for the Representation of Tragedies, becaule thofe 
Shows were especially confecrated to Bacchus . The 
Tragic Poets, who were willing to difpute the Prize 
there, were obliged to prepare four Pieces, three Tra¬ 
gedies, and a Satire; this is what was called Telralogia. 
It was requisite that thofe Pieces which were hardly re^ 

prefented but upon iuch Cccafions, tho’ they fome- 
rimes happened to be relumed, fhouid have fome Con¬ 
nection with one another; but the Satire was only a 
Farce, not unlike thofe that were formerly acted upon 
cur Theme, as appears from the Cyclop of Euripides , 
the only Piece of that Kind we have now extant. 5 Tis 

eafy to judge that thofe Satires were extremely free, and 

full 
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full of BufFoonry, and confequently merely defigned 
to entertain the People, and to gain their Applaufe. 
’Tis furprifing that the firft Genius’s of the Athenians 
fhould have lubmitted to degrade the Bulkin to fo 
mean and ludicrous a Piece of comic Humour. 

It was in this kind, I mean the four Pieces joined 
together, that Efchiles difpated the Prize with his Con¬ 
temporaries ; but Suidas tells us, that Sophocles was the 
firft that oppofed Tragedy to Tragedy, and ’tis pro¬ 
bable that this Cuftom took Place afterwards. And 
indeed, it was a Thing pretty Angular thus to bring' 
into Competition tragic and comic Pieces, four againft 
four, fince it might very well happen that one or two 
of a Poet’s Works might be preferable to an equal 
Number of thofe of his Competitor, while at the fame 
Time the other two of the former, might be inferior 
to thofe of the latter. 

& 

At the End of all thefe Reprefentations, the Votes, 
which were exaftly collefled in the Time of Aftion, 
were numbered, and he who had the moft Votes was 
publickly crowned. The Poet on whom this Honour 
was conferred, took the Title of Poet: Laureate becaufe 
the Crown he received was of Laurel. This Reward, 
frivolous as it may appear to mercenary Souls, was the 
Boundary of thofe great Mens Ambition, and procur¬ 
ed them the moft flattering Diftindlions. As to what 
remains, thePraftice of crowning Poets has lafted a # 
long Time, efpecially in Italy , for which I refer to the 
Diflertation of the Abbe Reynel, which is to be pub- 
lifhed in the Volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres, which are printing at prefent. , 

As to the Games wherein were propofed Prizes of 
Poetry andMufic, the one not going without the other, 
there were of them among the Greeks in the earlieft 
Periods of Time, and that not a few. Thefe Trials of 
Skill were admitted in the great Games, that is, in the 
Pythian , Nemean , and lfthmian \ as for the Olympic 
Games, there is fome doubr, at leaft with re!peel to 
the heroic Age. For Suetonius (1), from whom we 

F f 4 learn 

(0 InNerone. 
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learn that Nero difputed therein the Prize of Mufic, 
adds that this was a Thing new and unufual: Olympia 
prater confuetudinem Muficum Agona emmijit . But, as 
M. Burette very judicioufly remarks (a), perhaps thefe 
Words, contrary to Cufiom , out of Courfe , refers only 
to the Seafon, or the Time when that Emperor exhi¬ 
bited thole Games. And indeed, if we may believe 
Atheneus ( i), Ckomenes the Rhapfodift fung there the 
Poem of Empedocles , intitled The Expiations , and fung 
it from his Memory. To this Argument we may add 
the Remark of Pan fanias (2J, who informs us, that 
near Olympia there was a Gymnafimn , called Lalichnian , 
open to all who had a Mind to be Competitors in 
thofe Trials of Wit and Learning of whatever kind, 
whence thofe of mufical Poetry were probably not 
excluded. The learned Academic now named, adds 
to thefe Arguments, the Authority of Elian (%)> who 
relates that Xenocles and Euripides difputed the Prize 
of dramatic Poetry in thofe fame Games, fo early as 
the eighty firft Olympiad; and we find at the End 
of EttfebiiiSs Chronicle, that in the forty fourth there was 
a Prize propafed for the Players upon the Trumpet, 
which Ttmxus the Elian won. 

However it may have been as to thefe Combats in 
the Olympic Games, 3 tis certain that they were com¬ 
mon in the other three I have named, efpecially in 
the Pythic Games, whereof they made the firft and 

inoft confiderable Part. 

• • ♦ 

B-Jt it was not only in the great Games of Greece, 
that thofe Prizes of Poetry and Mufic were propofed \ 
th^y were admitted alfo into many others that were 
celebrated in feveral Cities of Greece , fuch as Argos and 
Snyon, as we learn from Plutarch (4.) > into Thebes, 
as may be gathered from the 25th Chapter of the 
15th Bnok of Elian, who tells us, it was in that 
City Pindar was vanquilhed in that Sort of Trial 
by Gerinms , and into Lace demon, in the Carninn 

* J * 7 . j - * 

Games 

id) Renarks epon the Treat 3fe of Mufic by F-Iutarch. 

(1) L. 14. c. 3. (2) L. 6 . c. 23. (3) Var, Hilt. L. z* c. 8. 

(i) Ireatile of Mu£c. 
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Games (a), that were celebrated in Honour of Apollo , 
where Thcrfander was the firft who gained the Prize (1). 
Into Athens , during the Feaft of the Preffes (2), and 
that cf the Panatbenaia ; to Epidaurvts, in thofe of EC- ' 
fulapius (3); to Ithome , a City of Mejfenia, during the 
Feaft of Jupiter , as Paufanias exprefsly fays (4). In 
like manner Delos, Samos, Dion in Macedonia , and fe- 
veral other Cities, exhibited thefe Games. 

In thofe Trials of Skill the Voice was accompany’d 
with lbme Inftrument, efpecially with the Harp but 
I believe they fometimes difputed with the Voice alone 
without any Inftrument j as they did with Inftruments 
without the Voice. 

Vitruvius (5) obferves, that one of the Ptolemies 
confecrated to Apollo this Sort of Trial, probably at 
the Time of its Admiflion into Egypt ; but from the 
earlieft Times we can trace, for the Origine thereof is 
not known, the Greeks had dedicated it to the Gods 
now named. I fay from the earlieft Times, for we 
learn from Paufanias and Hyginus, that this Sort of 
Combat was exhibited in the Games which Acaftus in- 
ftituted in Honour of his Father Pelias , after the Re¬ 
turn of the Argonauts. I have already fhewn that Li¬ 
nus, Ibamyris, and fome others, had been Conquerors 

there, 


(a) I know not if I have given Account of the Origin of thofe 
Games elfewhere ; however I (hall give it here. The Feaft Carnca 
had been inftituted at Sparta in the 26th Olympiad, the Occafion 
of which was this, according to Paufanias , L. 5. c. 12. An Aca'r- 
vanian named Camus, a famous Soothfayer, whom Apollo himfelf 
had infpired, having been flain by Hippotus the Son of Phylax i 
Apollo infefted the whole Camp of the Dorians with the Plague. 
Upon which the Murderer was banilhed, and the Manes of Camus 
appealed by Expiations, appointed with that View, under the Name 
of the Carman Feajls. Others, according to the fame Author, 
aflign a quite different Origin of this Feaft, and of the Surname 
of Carman given to Apollo t and tell us that the Greeks, to build the 
wooden Horfe, having cut down upon Mount Ida, a great Quantity 
pf Cornil?trees (Kpavfiay'. in a Wood facred to Apollo, thereby in- 
cenied that God againft them; and that in order to appeafe him, 
they inftituted a Worihip in his Honour, gave him the Name of Car¬ 
man, tranfpofmg the Letters of the Name of the Tree to which their 
Difgrace was owing. 

(1) Plutarch, ibid, (2) Idem, ibid, (-3) Plato in his Ton. (j) L.4, 
(5) In Proem. a 1 
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there, in that heroic Age, The Poets and Muficians 
Ihewed a great Zeal for thefe Games, and frequendy 
came from a very great Diftance into Places where they 
were celebrated ; fo much were they charmed at that 
Time with the Glory of Viftory. This fort of Trial, 
in fhort, muft have been very amufing to thofe who 
were Witneffes to it. 

I muft not forget, before I clofe this Chapter, a 
Story related by Canon (i)* 5 for tho* it appears only 
compofed for Amufement, yet it is fupported by good 
Authorities. Two Muficians, of whom the one was 
of Locris, namely Eunomiis \ the other Ariftan (a) 
of Kbegitim , having gone to Delpbos to difpute the 
Prize of their Art, it happened that the former having 
broke a String of his Harp, forthwith a Grafhopper 
appeared, which alighting upon the Harp, fupplied 
fo well the Deficiency of the String by its Singing, that 
Eunomiis gained the Victory. The fame Author adds, 
that tho’ the two Cities which he Names were only 
leparated by the River Alex , the Grafhoppers fung on 
the Side of Locris , and were mute on the Side of Rhe - 
gium. What is fmgular herein, is, that this Particula¬ 
rity is attefted by Strabo, by Diodorus Siculus , Pliny 
and Paiifanias . The fir ft of thefe Authors gives a very 
plaufible Account of it, namely that Rhegium is a woody 
and moift Country, which makes that Infeft languid 
and dull, while it is dry and open towards Locris , 
which leaves the Grafhopper liberty to fing. When 
*tis known, as the thing is now-a-days beyond 
Queftion, that the Chirping of the Gralhoppers is no¬ 
ting but the rapid Motion of their Wings in warm 
Weather, this makes the Account of that learned and 
judicious Geographer appear ftill more rational; to 
which we may add, that it is undoubtedly this Singu¬ 
larity had given rife to the Fable. The Inhabitants of 
Locris , had reprefented in Marble Evjiomus , with a 

Graf- 


(i) Nar. 5. 

(a) This Name is not to be found in Photius, but Strabo } who 
relates the fame Story from Tivixus, has lupplied it. 
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Graftiopper, no doubt with a Defign to confirm the 
Truth of the Adventure. 

CHAP. IX. 

The Continuation of the fame Subjefi. 

A FTER having difcourfed at fome Length of the 
Chief of thefe Games, of thofe who had inftitu' 
ted them, and of the Time when they were reprefent- 
ed, ’cis proper to give at lead fome Account of the 
reft, as well thofe that were celebrated in Greece , as 
thofe that were adopted, or newly inftituted by the 
Romans-, which I fliall do in this Chapter, with 
as much Brevity as poffible, as their Names lhall 
occur. 

Of the Game called Trojan, or the Game of the Youth. 

This Game or Exercife, which£«cv?; inftituted at the 
Funeral Games of his Father ( 1), was for the Youth, 
who being divided into two Bands fhewed therein both 
their Valour and Addrefs. The Romans, who adopted 
this fort of Combat, reprefented it in the Circus. Sylla, 
as we read in Plutarch (2), exhibited this Show; but 
civil Wars interrupted the Performance thereof until 
Cecfar, who reftored it, as we are told by Suetonius: 
Trojam lufit turma duplex, major urn minorumque puero- 
rtm (3); and from that Time, the Reprefentations 
thereof were pretty frequent, fince the fame Author 
informs us, that liber,ius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
exhibited it to the Roman People; but none of the 
Emperors did it either with fo much Pomp, or fo of¬ 
ten as Aitgufius, who gave a Reprefentation of it 
for the firft Time after the Victory at Mium, in 
the Year of Rome 726. This Prince chofe for the 
Purpofe two Companies from among the Roman Youth, 
the one younger, and the other of a more advanced 
Age; majorum minornmque deleftu, as it is in Suetonius ; 
being perfuaded that this Exercife would give the 

Youth 


(1} Virg. y£n. 1 . 5, (2) In Syll. (3) In Csf. 
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Youth of Quality an Opportunity of forming them-, 
felves, and of Ihewing their Addrefs. 

In order to give a juft Idea of it, I believe I can-, 
not do better than copy the Defcription of it from 

r*pL 

Now call'd the Prince , before the Games were done , 
The hoary Guardian of his royal Son , 

And gently whifpers in his faithful Ear, 

$0 bid Afcanius in his Arms appear , 

And with bis youthful Band and Cour fir come , 

5 Vo pay due Honours at his Grandfire s Tomb . 

Next he commands the huge ajjembkd Train 
To quit the Ground , and leave an open Plain. 

Strait on their bridled Steeds , with Grace Divine , 

The beauteous Youths before their Fathers Jlnne. 

The blooming Trojans and Sicilians throng, 

And gaz'd with IVonder as they march*d along. 
Around their Brows a vivid Wreath they wore ; 

Two glittering Lances tipt with Steel they bore: 

Tbefi a light Quiver ftofd with Shafts fuftain. 

And from their Neck depends a golden Chain. 

On fprigbtly Steeds advance three graceful Bands , 

And each a little blooming Chief commands. 

Beneath each Chief twelve fprigbtly Striplings came , 

In finning Anns , in Looks and Age the fame. 

Grac'd with his GrcndfirPs Name , Polites’ Sou, 
Young Priam, leads ihe firft gay Squadron on \ 

A Youth , whofe Progeny mifl Latium grace: ' 

He prefs'd a dappled Steed of Thracian Race: 

Before , white Spots on either Foot appear , 

And on his Forehead b ? cz’d a filver Star. 

Atys the next advanc'd, with Looks divine , 

Atys the Source of the great Attian Line: 
lulus 5 Friendfhip grac'd the lovely Boy: 

And lafi lulus came the Pride of Troy, 
la Charms , fuperior to the blooming Train \ 
Andfpitrr'd his Tyrian Courfir to the Plains 
IVbicb D;do gave the princely Youth , to prove 
A lafiing Pledge , memorial of her fove. 
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Th' inferior Boys on beauteous Courfers ride , 

From great Aceftes* Royal Stalls fupply'd . 

Now fluff d with Hopesy now pale with anxious Fear , 
Before the fhouting Crowds , the Youths appear \ 

The jhouting Crowds admire their Charms , W 
yfo/r Parents Lines . *« lovely Face . 

jV&w round the Ring , before their Father 
The Boys in all their Military Pride , 

5 y?// Periphantes’ founding Lajh from far 
Gave the loud Signal of the mimic War ; 

5 /mV, three Bands diftintt , they break away , 
Divide in Order , W their Ranks difplay: 

Swift at the Summons they return , and throw 
At once their hoftile Lances at the Foe: 

Then take a new Excurjion on the Plain ; 
itafc/ within Round , endlefs Cotirfe maintain \ 

And now advance , d/af retreat again ; 

With well-diffembled Rage their Rivals dare , 

And pie ofe the Crowd with Images of War. 

Alternate now they turn their Backs in Flighty 
Now dart their Lances , and renew the Fight ; 

Then in a Moment from the Combat ceafe , 

%0y// /Mr flatter'd Bands y and move in Peace , 
windes delufeue 9 in a tbouflind Ways 
Perp/ext and intricate , the Cretan Afetf *, 

within Round, the blind Mseanders r/w. 
Untrac'd and darky and end where they begun . 

The fldful Youths in Sporty alternate ply 
Their jhifting Courfe ; Taw they fight , fly: 

As Dolphins gambol on the watry Way 9 
Andy bounding o'er the Tidesy in wanton Circles play . 

Pitt’s Eneid V. ver. 702, 



Such was the Order of thefe Games; and when 
afterwards Aflanius built the City /f&z Longa (i ) 9 
he brought this military Diverfion again into Repute, 
and taught that Exercile to the ancient Latins . The 
Albans having received it from him, tranfmitted it 
down to their Pofterity. In fine, Rome in Honour of 

the 

(0 Virg. ibid. 
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the Memory of its Founders, refumed the life of that 
ancient Carroufel, and the Body of Youths that were 
prepared for this Exercife, was ftiil ailed, in the Time 
of Virgil* the Trojan Band. 

TI?e Games of Auguftus. 

Tacitus informs us (i) that thefe Games were infth 
tuted in Honour of Auguftus , at the Requeft of the 
Tribunes of the People, who afked Liberty to exhibit 
them at their own Charges, and that the Celebration of 
them fliould be mark’d in the public Calendar. But 
what that Hiftorian advances on this Head, is not ac¬ 
curate, fince it was neither on that Occafion thofe 
Games were inftituted, nor that they were regifter’d 
for die firft Time in the Calendar, fince their Original 
reaches back to the Year of Rome 735. When Augyft 
tus, after having made the Tower of Greece and Sicily 
upon his Return to Rome, allowed an Altar to be raifcd 
to Fortune of fafe Conduit, Terr Hunt reduci ; and that 
Day was mark’d in the Calendar under the Name of 
Auguftalia (2); and it was eight Years after, under the 
CbnfuKhip of JElius Tiibero, and Paulas Fabius, that 
thefe Games were inftituted by an Adi of the Senate, 
and celebrated for the firft Time on the fourth of the 
Ides of October * 


Of the Capitolina Games. 

Thefe Games were founded by the Romans , accord¬ 
ing to.Tit us Livius, to thank the Gods for having faved 
the Capitol, when the Gauls plundered Rome ; and 
to add to their Magnificence, and at the fame Time 
that they might be renewed at ftated Times, a new 
College of Priefts was inftituted: Capdolinos lidos , fays 
that Author, Sokmnibus aliis addidhnus ; C oHegiumque ad 
id novum, auiorc Senate* condid'rnus. In thefe Games 
three Sorts of Exercifes were commonly exhibited, the 
Horfe Race, the Trial in vocal and inftrumental Mufic, 

and 


(r) A mil. I. c. 1 v (2) Died. c. 54. 
* The eleventh oi 0 / 7 ;Jr. 1 -. 
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and the Gymmftic Games; that is, all thofe which com- 
pofed the Pentathlum (1). 

The Games of Ceres. 

Tho* the Greeks celebrated the greater and the leffer 
Myfteries in Honour of Ceres , as has been faid in the 
fourth Book of the fecond Volume, yet no Games were 
therein reprefented; thus thofe I fpeak of here, owe 
their Origine to the Romans , and, according to Tacitus^ 
it was (a) C. Mummius while he was Edile, gave 
the firft Reprefentation of them in the Circus (b). But 
he was not their Founder, fince we learn from Titus 
Livius , that long before him, even from the fecond 
Year of the Punic War, under the Did itorfirp of Ser- 
vilius Geminus , they had been exhibited. The Cele¬ 
bration of thefe Games, which Ialted eight Days, com¬ 
menced on the Day before the Ides, or on the twelfth 
of April ( 2). 

As in thofe Games the Mourning of Ceres for the 
Rape of her Daughter was commemorated, as well as 
in the Eleufinian Myfteries, the Roman Ladies appeared 
there in white Robes, with lighted Torches in their 
Hands, to reprefent that God do fs feeking for her dear 
Profcrpinc *, the Men too who joined in them, came 
thither falling 5 for the ftridteft Abftinence was enjoin¬ 
ed before Night, efpecially from Wine and Women, 
and mold punctually obferved too: ThefmalleftBlcmifh 
excluded the Spectators from them, and the public He¬ 
rald took Care to warn all who might profane them, 
to quit the Affembly. If any one was convifted of 
having Rained his Purity, he was punilhed with no left 
than Death. This is confirmed by the unanimous Tes¬ 
timony of all the Hiftorians who have fpoke of the Ce¬ 
lebration of thefe Games, and it would be an eafy Mat¬ 
ter 

(1) Petr. Faber. 

(a) Tandem fiatuere Circenjium ludorum die , qui Cereri celehrd * 

tur exeoui deflinata . Aunal. lib. 15. 

(b) Circus erit fompa Celebris mineroque Deonim, 

Primaaue ventofis paltna peUtur equis . 

Hi Cereris /at#." &c, Ovid, Fall. lib. 4. 1 

{2) Ibid. 
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ter to quote them. As to what remains the fame ShoWV 
were exhibited there as in the other Games, efpecially 
that of the Horfe-Race. I believe they were celebrated 
every fifth Year; at leaft it was after fuch an Interval 
that the Sihyllin Oracles ordained a Day of failing by. 
Way of Preparation for them* to which was added the 
Ufe of the warm Bath, as very conducive to Continen- 
cy and Purity, with which they were obliged to come 
tip to the Solemnity. 

^he Aftiac Games. 

Auguftus , according to Suetonius (i)* after the Vic- 
tory he gained over Marc-Antony^ built the City of 
Ntcopolis, and there inftituted Games in Honour of A- 
folio , to be renewed every fifth Year. Dion Cbry - 
fojlom (2) adds that in their Celebration the Gymnic Tri¬ 
als of Skill were admitted, with thole of Mufic, and the 
Horfe-Race; that Auguftus gave them the Name of 
AEiiac , from the Promontory of that Name, where 
Apollo , to whom he believed himfelf indebted for the 
Advantage he had gained over the Enemy, was Spe¬ 
cially honoured; that he committed the Care of them 
to four Colleges of Priefts; namely, the Pontifs , Au¬ 
gurs y Septemvirs , and Quindecimvirs ; and that they 
were celebrated afterwards at Rome in the Stadivd 
made for that Purpole in the Campus Martins. From 
thofe two Authors it appears that Auguftus was the 
Founder of thefe Games ; but Strabo, more ekadt, in¬ 
forms us that they were celebrated at the Promontory 
of Abfium long before him, and that he only renewed 
them, added to their Solemnity, and ordered them to 
be repeated every five Years; whereas before they were 
reprefented every third Year; there the Conquerors 
were crowned, as in the other Games. 

Of the Agonal and Aftyc Games. 

Thefe Games, which were celebrated at Rome with 1 
a great deal of Magnificence, were fo called from the 
Vi&im that was offered there, which went by the Name. 

of 

(i) In Aogqft. c. 18 (2) Lib. 51. 
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of Agonia. As the Tyber fometimcs overflowed the 
Plain where the Circus flood, they were reprefented 
near one of the Gates of Rome, which from thence was 
called Agonal , as well as the little Hills adjoining. 

The Aftic Games were originally Greek, and at the 
fame Time of the Scenic Kind; The Romans borrowed 
them from the Athenians , and the Emperor Caligula 
appointed them to be celebrated firft at Syracuse \ but 
the Neapolitans , who were the Race of a Greek Colony, 
had reprefented them before. Authors are divided 
as to the Signification of the Name of thefe Games: 
Some are of Opinion that it anfwers to Urbani in Latin, 
becaufe they were celebrated in the City, in Oppofition 
to thofe that were exhibited in the Country, and were 
therefore termed Rujlici. Aufonius (i), who fays the 
Romans had adopted them, leems to confound them 
with the Acliac Games * but perhaps the true Pronun¬ 
ciation of this Word is Attic , as it is in fome of the 
Munufcripts of Suetonius . 

Of the Games celebrated in the Camps . 

Thefe Games did not require fo much Ceremony and 
Apparatus as the others * they were celebrated by the 
Soldiers themfelves in their Camps, either for their 
Exercife or Recreation. And indeed nothing was 
more proper to keep them in Breath than thofe Sorts 
of Combats, among which, befides Wreftling, Run¬ 
ning and other Trials of Skill, it feems they fought 
with the fierceft Animals ; this is what we learn from a 
Paflage of Suetonius , who fays Tiberius, to fhew that he 
enjoyed a perfeft State of Health, for there was a Sur- 

miie to the contrary, not only was prefent at thefe 

Games, but himfelf attacked a Boar with his Arrows. 

* 

« 

Of the Games of Caftor and Pollux. 

The Romans , who conferred upon thefe two Heroes 
a particular Worfhip, as has been faid in their Hiftory, 
inllituted thefe Games in the War they had with the 
Latins, who had abandoned the Romans , and joined 

Vol. IV. G g the 

(1) Idyll. 10. 
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the Tarquins. It was the Diftator Aulas Pofthumius 
made a folemn Vow to exhibit thefe Games in Honpur 
of thofe two Heroes, if he was fuccefsful in that Ex¬ 
pedition ; and the Senate, in Confirmation of Aulus fof 
tbumius’s Vow, paired an Aft for the Continuation of 
thefe Games every Year (i). Nothing exceeded the 
magnificent Pomp with which they were ufliered in 
and accompanied, as we learn from Bionyfms of Halt- 
carnaff us (2). After the ordinary Sacrifices, fays he, 
fdch as prefided over thofe Games fet out from the 
Capitol to march in Order thro 5 the Forum to the Cir¬ 
cus (3), where this Show was exhibited; they were 
preceded by their Children, on Horfe-back, when they 
themfelves were of the Eqneftrian Order, while the 
Plebeians marched a Foot. The former compofed fo ma¬ 
ny Trocps, and the latter Companies of Foot Soldiers; 
that Strangers, who came in Crowds to this Speftacle, 
and who were received on the Occafion with all poflible 
Regard, might fee the Refource which Rome had in 
that iiluftrious Body of Youth, who were ready to ap¬ 
pear foon in the midft of their Armies. This Procef- 
fion, followed with Chariots, fome drawn by two, fome 
by four Horfcs, and with the other Knights who were 
to run in the Circus , was clofed by the Athletes x who 
were alfo to fight there. 

Of the Megalclian Games celebrated in Honour of Cybele 

and the other great Gods . 

Thefe Games, inftituted by the Greeks , and adopted 
by the Romans, went by the Name of great Games, 
Megalerfcs , from the Goddefs in whole Honour they 
were celebrated, and who was called the Great-Mother. 
Cicero (4), who informs us that a great Concourfe of 
People and Strangers frequented thefe Games, adds 
that they were exhibited upon the Palatine Mount, 
near the Temple, in Order to be reprefen ted in the 

very 

(il Dion. Hal. I. 7. (2) Ibid, (5) Panvinus de Lud. Circ. 

(4) De Arufp. c. 12. 
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very Prefence of the Goddefs. Their Celebration fell 
on the Day before the Ides of April on which the Ro¬ 
mans had received her Worfhip (a). 

Some Authors have confounded thefe Games with 
thole of the other great Gods, who had the fame Name• 
blit Cicero (1) plainly diftinguifhes them. The laft 
had been inftituted by Tarqiiin the elder; the others 
not till the Romans brought from Peffmus the Worfhip 
of Cybele y in the Year of Rome 543. under the Confulr 
ihip of Cornelius Cethegus , and Cornelius Tuditanus . 
The Day of their Celebration was likewife different* 
fince thofe of Cybele fell on the Day before the Ides 
bf April , as has been now faid from Titus Livius , and 
thofe of the great Gods, on the Day before the Calends 
of September , as we learn from Cicero (2). 

Of the Floral Games. 

In Order to underftand what I have to fay on this 
Article, we muft call to Mind what has been obferved 
eliewhere of the Goddefs Flora y worfhipped at Rome 
from the Foundation of that City, or from the Time 
even of Romulus and Numa . She had Priefts and Fef- 
rivals, and was different from a Courtifan of the fame 
Name, who made the Senate and Roman People Heirs 
to an Eftate, which (he had made by Proftitution. 

Further, it was not upon the Eftate fhe had ldft 
that the Floral Games were inftituted, nor upon the 
Money railed by their Reprefentation, as fome Authors 
will have it * but upon the Fines to which thofe were 
condemned who had been convicted bf Peculation, as 
we learn from Ovid (3), and more particularly from 
Medals, on which are reprefen ted the Genius of the 
Roman People, with the Figure of a Ram, or of a Sheep* 
the Symbols of Peculation. Thefe Medals* which are 
of Silver* were ftruck during the Edilelhip of Publius 
Malleolus , and the Inftitution of the Games falls under 
the Confullhip of Claudius Centho and Manus Sempra* 

G g 2 nius y 

(*) Pert litere Deem pridie Idus Jlprills: tfyue dies fejtus faRus 
full: populus freqiiens dona Dea in'Pallotium tulit , leBiftemiumque 
(d ludifuere , Megalejsa appellata. Tit. Liv. 29, 

{0 In Verb 1 . 5. (2) Lqc, «if. (3) Faft. I. 7. v, 279. 
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mus 9 in the Year of Rome 513 but it was not till the 
Year 580 that thefe Games became annua!, on Oc- 
cafion of a Famine which lafted three Years, and which 
had been ulhered in by cold and rainy Springs; the 
Senate, to appeafe Flora, and obtain better Crops, hav¬ 
ing palled an Aft that Year, appointing the annual 
Celebration cf thefe Games at the End of April ( a ) in 
Honour of that Goddels, which was regularly executed 
for the future ( b\ 

Tho’ the Expence of thefe Games was not defrayed 
From theEftateof 1 theCourtifanF 7 ^,they muft needs how- 
everhave beeninftituted upon Occafion of her Teftament, 
tho 5 afterwards they were dedicated to the ancient Flora , 
fince therein the Memory of the Gallantries of the for¬ 
mer was kept up, by the exceflive Liberty, or rather 
the unbounded Licentioufnefs and Impudence that pre¬ 
vailed there, as has been laid in its proper Place, where 
I have mentioned aCircumfianceof Cato 9 s Life, who 
left them that he might not lay the People under a 
Reftraint by his Prefence. 

CHAP. X. 

Of Jome other Games . 

I Should never have done were I to fpeak at any 
length of all the other Games, fince there were no 
confiderable Cities in the Roman Empire, but valued 
themfelves upon the Celebration of fome Games or 
other, either upon the Arrival of the Magi fixates who 
were to govern them, or upon Occafion of Viftories 
and other Advantages gained by the Common-wealth. 
The Magiftrates alfo took Care to exhibit Games at 
their own Expence, when they entered on their Office •, 
and tho 5 of all Offices the Edilelhip was the lead: con¬ 
fiderable, it was however during it that the greateft Ex¬ 
pence 

(a) The fourth of the Calends of May, or the 28th of JSpriL 
{() Cou&snire Patres, &,Ji bene fioreat annus, 

Jsuminibus noftris annua fefta •- vo-vent. 

Annuzmus ~cct:s; Ccnful cum confute Leenus 
Poftbumic ludos perfetuere mibi. 

Ovid, Fall. lib. 5.' v. 324. 
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pence was laid out upon thofe Games, becaufe the 
People judged from thence How thofe who were invelt- 
ed with it were likely to behave when they came to be 
advanced to more conftderable ones. Laftly, others 
were exhibited at the Birth of great Men, which were 
called Natalitii, and on a thoufand other Occafions. 
However, as among thofe Games fome were very noted 
tlio’ commonly not annual, as nioft of thofe I have dif- 
courfed of hitherto, it will not be amifs to end with a 
fummary Account of them. 

Of the Circenfian Games . 

Tho’ by the Circenfian Games we are to underftand 
only the Combats, the Races, and other Exercifes 
that were performed in the Places known by the Name 
of Circus , which had been raifed for the Reprefenta- 
tion of all Sorts of Games, yet the Antiquaries com¬ 
prehend tinder that Name, the Race which was infti- 
tuted in the Iftkmus of Corinth by CEnomaus King of 
Pi fa, to rid himfelf of thofe who were courting his 
Daughter Hippodamia , and wherein Pelops was Con¬ 
queror, as has been laid in its Place; or that other 
Race which Hercules inftituted in Elis, wherein he 
having gained the Viftory, received a Crown of Olive 
from the Hand of the fame Pelops [a) : Primus Hercu¬ 
les httnc honorem habuit , manibus Pelopis, as we have in 
Lafiantins. 

Romulus , after the Rape of the Sabine Women, ap¬ 
pointed the fame Games to be celebrated in the open 
Fields, for there was no Place then deftined for that 
Purpofe. . Thefe fir It Games of the Romans went by 
the Name of Confualia ; and if Virgil gives the Name 
of Circenfian Games to thofe which Romulus exhibited. 
on the Occafion now mentioned, it is by Way of An¬ 
ticipation *, for it was only in the Time of Tarquinius 
the Elder that the firft Circus was built. Thefe Games 
were alfo called by the Name of the great Games, 

G g 3 ludi 

(«) . . . ' 7 . Primnm Pifiza per arva, 

Hunc pi us AIcicles Pelopi cert amt honorem , 

fulvcreumque fera crincm deter fit oliva* Stat. Theh. L. 6. 
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Ludi rngni . I infill no farther; on thefe Edifices, which 
were proper for the Chariot and Horfe-Races, and 
were very numerous at Rome and about it, becaufe their 
Names and Figures may be leen in Omiphrius Pmmnus , 
who has compofed aTreatife of Purpofe upon theSubject. 

YZtf Games of the Crofs-zcays or Compitales , and others . 

Tarquin the cider having obferved a Prodigy in the 
lacred Hearth of the Houfhola-Gods, inftituted thefe 
Games, that were celebrated afterwards at certain Hat¬ 
ed Times, that is, during the Winter, and about the 
Time of the Saturnalia . 

The Equejirian Games were thofe whofe Celebration 
confifted in Horfe-Races, and of them the Romans dit 
tinguifhed two Sorts. The Decumani were fuch as they 
reprefented every tenth Year, and which the Senate 
had inftituted in Honour of Augustus , who every fifth 
Year, and fometimes every tenth Year, propofed to 
quit the Reins of Government which he kept how¬ 
ever his whole Life-time. The Games of the Leaves , 
were fo ailed either from the Leaves that the Crowns 
were made cf, or becaufe the People threw of them 
upon the Conquerors (i). Thofe of the Gladiators 
rook their Names from the defperate Engagement of 
that Sort of Combatants, who fought therein with in¬ 
conceivable Fury and Qbftinacy, and for which the 
Romans had an inhuman Curiofity. The Gymnic 
Games borrowed theirs from the Nakednefs of the 
Wrefilers, and from the five Sorts of Combats that 
were exhibited therein, which made up what the An¬ 
cients called ihe Gymmfiic. The Inftanrative Games 
were thofe that were reprefented a fecond Time. The 
Uifira\ Lufircles , or Rubigalia , had been inftituted in 
Honour of Mars , and it was during their Celebration 
that the Arms, the Trumpets, &c. were purified. 
The Games of Mars , which were celebrated on (he 
firft of Aitpfi, had been inftituted in Honour of that 
God, to perpetuate the Memory of the Temple built 
te his Honour in the Time of the Emperor Claudius { 2), 


hid* foUzczi . (2) Dion. 1 . Co. 


4 
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The Games named Nevendiles , Were the fame with 
thofe funeral Games we have difcourfed of, and 
which were exhibited at the Death of great Men, or 
of the Emperors. The Palatine Games, PaloJm, were 
inftituted by Auguflus in Honour of Julius Clefar, and 
got that Name, from the Temple which was upon the 
Palatine Mount, where they were celebrated every Year 
for eight Days, beginning with the 25th of December. 
Thofe of the Fifhers, Pifcatorii , were renewed every 
Year in the Month of June, by the Praetor of the'City, 
in Honour of fuch of the Fifhers upon the Lyber, whole 
Gain was carried into the Temple of Vulcan, as a Tri¬ 
bute paid to the Dead. The Plebeian Games were 
exhibited in Honour of the People, who had contri¬ 
buted fo much to the Extin&ion of the regal Power. 
The Pontificals were thofe exhibited by the Priefts at 
entring on their Office, in Imitation of the Queftors, 
whofe Games went by the Name of Ludi -g)u<eflorii. 
Romani, or the Roman Games had been inftituted by 
T rrquin the Elder (1), in Honour of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, as we learn from Cicero (2). The Sacerdotal 
Games, were thofe which the People in the Provinces 
obliged the Priefts to prefent them with. Th zTrium- 
pbales, thofe that were reprefented upon occafion of 
fome Triumph. The Votivi were exhibited in Con- 
fequence of lome Vow and thofe were either pub¬ 
lic, when it was a public Vow, as was the Cafe either in 
public Calamities, or in the Heat of a Battle, or on 
other momentous Occafions; or private, when fome 
private Perfon gave a Reprefentation of them. The 
former were given by the Magiftrates in Confequence 
of an Aft of the Senate : We have an Infcription that 
makes mention of one of thefe Votive and Public 
Games, for the happy Return of Augujlus . Ti. Claud. 
&c. Dados Votivos pro reditu Imp . Qef Divi F. Aiigitfti. 

Ludi Sigillares, were fo called upon Account of the 
little Figures, either of Silver or fome other Metal, 
which they fent to one another in Token of Friend- 
ffiip, and that commonly during the Saturnalia . Ludi 
Laun't, were inftituted to the Honour of the infernal 

Gg 4 Gods, 

(1) Tit. Liv. (2) In Verr, 5. 
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* 

Gods, on Occafion of a Plague, under the Reign of 
Tar quin the Proud, which Plague arofe from the ex- 
pofing of Bulls Fiefti to file. 

Laftly, the Secular Games were fo called not from 
their being repeated only once in an hundred Years* 
as is commonly believed ; but this Name was given to 
certain Games that were renewed but feldom, or that 
were reprefented but once duiing the fame Perfons 
Life. This is the Idea of them given by Ovid: 


Cd> 


Thabo did ; quo tempore hides 

Trift. 1. 2. 


JiiJfcrat 

Fecit , quos alas afpicit ima femcL 


Accordingly their Original, at it is related at very 
great Length by Valerius Maximus ( 1and Zofnmis (2), 
had no Relation to the Name which they went by after¬ 
wards. Vchifins Valerius fays the former of thofe two 
Authors, having three Children, two Sons and a 
Daughter, who were feized by the Plague that wafted 
the Province where they lived, and finding the Reme¬ 
dies applied by Phyficians ineffectual, having addreffed 
himfelf to the Genius of his Gods Lares , heard a Voice 
enjoining him to carry them to the Banks of the Tyber^ 
and to make them drink of the Water of the River. 
He at firft fcrapled to obey, considering the Diftance he 
was at from that River; but at Jail the Malady and the 
Danger encreafing, he was determined to fee out; and 
having arrived near the Tyba\ at a Place named Ta- 
rev.ium , he gave th.m drink, and they were cured. In 
Gratitude to die Gcds for fo fignal a Kindncfs, he of¬ 
fered Sacrifices of black Victims to Piute , Proferpim\ 
nd the other infernal Divinities, for three Nights fuc- 
cefiively. Valerius Publiccla , continues the fame Author 
(*)> who was made Conful when Tar quin was banilh- 
ed, believing the Romans had more need than ever of 
the Protection of the Gods, renewed the Sacrifices of 
Volufiiis in the Year of Rome 245, appointed them to 

b? 


<0 


Cl 


(i) Lib. ii. r. 1. Lib. 2. 

in) Prisr.os hudss feculares, exsSis Rrgibus pop Ttomam rtiniiiam 
■r.os 245 . Valerius Fzhlicola kfiitxit. An tbs a cud Cenfc« de die 
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be offered upon the fame Altar and to the fame Gods* 
and added Games to them. In fine, we learn from 
Varro, whofe Teftimony is cited by Cenforinus (a), that 
the Romans, affrighted by feveral Prodigies that hap¬ 
pened one after another, having confulted, according 
to Cuftom, the Books of the Sibyls, learned that they 
were to renew the Sacrifices and the Games of Volufins * 
and to celebrate them for the future every hundred 

m 

Years in the Campus Martins: This was the Origin of 
the fecular Games. 

To proceed, nothing came up to the Solemnity of 

thefe Games. Firft, Heralds were difpatched thro’ all 
Italy to invite every Body to them, as to a Solemnity 
which they would never fee again; and when the Time 
of their Celebration approached, the Confuls, Decem¬ 
virs, and at laft the Emperors themfelves went into 
different Temples to offer Sacrifices, and ordered a 
Diftribution to be made to the People of fuch things as 
were neceflary, that every one might fet about the ex¬ 
piating of his Sins *, fuch as Torches, Sulphur, and Bi¬ 
tumen, and none were excepted but the Slaves. The 
People thus furnifhed with Materials for the Expiation, 
flock’d to the Temple of Diana , which was upon the 
Aventine Mount, and every one gave his Children 
Barley, Corn and Beans, to offer the whole in Sacri¬ 
fice to the Deftinies in order to appeafe them. Then 
upon Arrival of the firft Fcftival confecrated to Juno* 
three Days and three Nights were employed in offer¬ 
ing Victims to Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Vulcan, Mars , 
Diana, Vejla , Venus, Hercules, Saturn, to Divinities of 
the Fountains, and laftly to the Par cat, Proferpine, and 
Pluto *, and all this at Tarentum itfelf, a Place not fir 
from the Campus Martins , where thefe Games were to 
be performed. 

On the firft Night, at the fecond Hour, the Confuls 
in the Time of the Republic, and afterwards the Em¬ 
perors 

(«) Cam muha portent a fierent——idea Hires SibyUlnos Decern - 
I'iri adiijfenty ty Dili Patri , £ 5 * Proferpinee ludi Parent ini in campa 
Marti: fierent, & hoftia farva immolarentur ; utique ludi centefimo 
qmque anno fierent. Varro apud eundena loc* cit. 
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perors themfelves, accompanied by the Decemvirs who 
prefided at this Solemnity, went to the Banks of the 
$yber 9 where they raifed three Altars, on which they 
facrificed three Lambs; and after fprinkling the AJtars 
with the Blood of thofe Victims, they ordered the reft 

of them to be burnt. This Ceremony was illuminat¬ 
ed by a great Number of Lamps, and accompanied 
with finging feveral Hymns in Honour of the Gods, 
and terminated by the offering of feveral black Victims, 
fuch as Vohifius and Publicola had formerly offered. 

While they were taken up in thefe religious Functi¬ 
ons, Artifts erected a Theater, and prepared the Place 
where the Exercifes common to the Games were to be 
performed; then the next Day in the Morning they 
went to the Capitol, where after offering a Sacrifice 
to Jupiter , they returned to the Place now mentioned, 
and began to celebrate the Games in Honour of Apollo 
and Diana. The next Day the Roman Ladies repaired 
to the fame Capitol to facrifice to Juno: Laftly, the 
Emperor himfelf, accompany’d by the Decemvirs, went 
the lame Day and offered to each of the forefaid Divini¬ 
ties the Victims that belonged to them. 

On the third Day, feven and tv/enty Youths of the 
beft Families, all in Robes, and as many Virgins, 
marched in Proceffion to the Palatine Mount to the 
Temple of Apollo , where they vied with one another 
in finging Hymns and Songs, to make the Gods pro¬ 
pitious to the Emperor, the Senate, and the Roman 
People. Laftly, during the three Days and three 
Nights that the Solemnity of thefe Games continued, 
all the Theaters in Rome, the Cirques, and the other 
public Places deftined for thefe Feftivals, were employ¬ 
ed in Shows that were therein exhibited. Among 
other things, there were alfo hunting Matches, Com¬ 
bats with wild Bcafb, Sea-fights, &c. The People 
divided the whole Time between Mirth and Devotion. 

Thus it is that the Games of the Greeks and Romans 


were intermixed with Religion, and this is what in¬ 
duced me to give the Hiftory of them a Place in this 
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A. 

yjBI D 1 R y t he Name of the Stone which Saturn fwal- 
Jji lowed, ii. 189. 

Ahasy the Son of Lyncus King of Argosy and his Sue- 
ceffor, iii; 364, 414. 

Abdabaram ., an Arabian God, i. 570, 

Abellio , a God of the Gauhy iii. 275. 

Abenaqtiisy a People in America , their Religion, i. 142. 
Aborigines , their Country, ii. 262. Hercules diftributes to 
his Soldiers a Part of that Country, iv. 90. The Trojans 
unite with the Aborigines under the Name of Latin People, 
ib. 312. 

Abraham , the Founder of Judaifniy i. 162. Whether Serug 
his Father was the ftrft Author of Idolatry j if Abra¬ 
ham himfelf was an Idolater, ib, 172, 173. Idolatry 
more antient than Abraham , ^.169,192,193. ii. 2. 
That he was verfed in the Knowledge of the Stars, i. 434. 
Whether the Expedition of the Argonauts was borrowed 
from the Journeyings of Abraham and Mofes> iv. 3. See 
Patriarchs . 

Abfyrthus the Son of MteSy and Brother to Medea , aflaffinated 
by his Sifter, i, 419, iii. 44,46. This Murder is a Ca¬ 
lumny 


INDEX. 

Inmny of the tragic Poets, 62. ’Tis varioufly related by 
Authors, lb. 49. 

Abydcnus, an antient Author of the Chaldeans , a Fragment 
of his Hiftory, i. 80, 85. 

Abyla. See Calpe. 

AcGcatlide the Daughter of Minos I. married to Apollo , ii£ 
483. Then to Miletus , iv. 392. See Miletus. 

Acacus , the Son of Lycacn , what City he founded, iii. 354. 

Jcamas the Son of Thefeus, iii. 431. 

Acara or Alauibila, a Tower, an Obje£l of Religion among 
the Arabians , j. 570. 

Acarnama , a Country of Epirus , the Origin of that Name, 
iv. 98. See the Note. 

Acafta , one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. v - 

Acajlus , the Son of Pclias, and Couiin to Jafon, was one of 
the Argonauts, iv. 16. Appoints the Celebration of funeral 
Games in honour of his Father, 53. Purfues his Sifters 
for the Murder of their Father, 100. AJlidamia the Wife 
of Acajius. See Aftidamia, Alccjlcs . 

Lauremia, Nurfe to Remus and Romulus, ii. 578. 

Laurcntia or Lcrentia, a Courtifan whom the 
v/orlhipped under the Name of Flora, ii. 575, £?7. See 
A/s rtf/ Games. 

Accitans or Accitadians , a People in Spain, worfhipped a God 
of War, iii. 305. 

Ac corn, that it cannot be the Food of Man, i. 49. 

Actphali , or Men without the Head, i. 74, 

AccJidGs and Accfius worfhipp’d in Greece as Heroes, iii. 433. 

Accrra, an Inftrument for the Sacrifices, iii. 276. 

.Acefles King of his Hiftory, iv. 402. 

Achaia , a Country of Greece . Sec Achats. 

Achas , a City of A3 the Water of the N//<? was employ¬ 
ed there in a religious Ceremony, iii. 114, 116. 

Achear.s, a People of Greece. See Achats. They are banifh- 
ed frem the Peloponncfus by the Heraclidez , iv. 129. 

Achilous x 2 Pviver in Mtolia ; the Combat of the God of that 
River with Hercules , i. 29. Hercules tears off one of 
his Horns; the Explanation of this Fable, ii. 488. iv, 97. 

Acheron , a River in Epirus , the Quality of its Water, iii. 
34, 35. This was made one of die Rivers in Hell, ib. 
Other Rivers named Achcrons, 35. 

Achcrvfia, a Lake in Egypt , iii. 3. It was from this Lake 
the Grech derived their Idea of their Acheron , iii. 35. Ano¬ 
ther Lake Gf this Name in Phefproiia , whence the Acheron 
riles, ih. 


Acheus 
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AilrnSy who gave his Name to Achaia, iii. 397. His Genea-: 
logy, 398. See the Table. 

Achilles , his Genealogy, iii. 391, iv. 274. Thetis dips him 
in Styx 3 his Education, ib . He is forced to the Siege of 
Troy, 226,2]$. He leads thither the Myrmidons, 216. 
His Conquefts during the Siege, 276. His Wrath again ft 
Agamemnon , 223, 232. His Death, 277. He is wor- 
{hipped as a Demi-God, 278. S ee Deidamia, Polixcfia. 
Achiliaa , Feafts in Honour of Achilles , i. 298. 

Achivians , or Hevcans , a Name given to the Greeks, iii. 407. 

Its Etymology, 408, 413. 

Achlis, the firft Being in theP^?; Syftem, i. rig. 

Achor. See Myagrus. 

Acis transformed into a River, iv. 293. 

Acmon, the Father of Cains or Heaven, his Hiftory, his Death 
and Apotheofis, i. 120. ii. 171. 

Acnmia, two Cities of this Name built by Acmon, ii. 171. 
Acrceus , a Surname of Jupiter , ii. 219. 

Acriftus or Acrifus, the Son of Lynceus, and Father of Danae, 
iii. 364. His Death, 463. See Danae and Per feus. 

Atteon, his Genealogy, iii. 410. His Death, 413. Is ranked 
among the Demi-Gods, 419. The Attia or Attiacay 
Feafts in Honour of Apollo, i. 298. Attiac Games in- 
ftituted by Augujlus, why, iv. 448. See Games. 

Attica, a Country of Greece, its different Names, iii. 374. 
See the Note. 

Attium, a Promontory of Epirus, i. 298. iv. 44S. 

Attar , the Grandfather of Achilles, iii. 391. 

Attary another, an Argonaut, iv. 16. 

Adad and Benadad, Names common to the Kings of Syria. 
Their Signification, i. 189. 

Adam , the Rabbins believed he was created with both Sexes, 

>•83. 

Adder, worlhipp’d as reprefenting Ejculapius, i. 203. 

Adcona and Abeona, two Roman Divinities, iii. 195. 
Adephagia , the Goddefs of Gluttony, a Temple which fhe 
had in Sicily, iii. 179. 

Ades, the Name of Pluto, and of the Infernal Regions, i. 70.. 
iii. 283 441. 

Adma, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

Admctus, the King of Pheres, Spoufe to Alccjles, his Genea¬ 
logy, iii. 594. One of the Argonauts, iv. 17. 

Adod, or Adodus, King of the Gods ampng the Phem dans, 

i* 97 - 

Adoneus, the Arabians worfhipped the Sun under that Name, 

i. 188. 

■ 


Adonis 
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Adonis or Thammuz , the Symbol of the Sun among tfo 
Pbenicians , i. 175. ii. 12. The Origin of the Fable of 
Venus and Adonis, i. 70. ii. 8. His Birth ; his Adven¬ 
tures ; his Death, ii. 8. Rank’d among the Gods, why, 7. 
His Worfbip in the Provinces adjoining to Syria; and 
from thence in Greece ; and efpecially at Athens , 15, i8„ 
Feafts eftablifiied in Honour of him^ 14,^. Adonis be¬ 
loved by Proferpine in Hell, 9. Venus contends for him, 
with Proferpine , 9, 20. In his Feafts Jollity was made 
to fucceed to Mourning, 14. Why, 20. The Origin of 
his Wor&ip, 7,23. His Transformation into the Ane - 
morn, 23. See AJiarte . 

Adonis , a River whofe Water turns red at a certain Seafon* 
i. 14. 

Adramelech and Anamelech , Gods of Sephai'vaim , ii. 1. Vic¬ 
tims that were offered to them, 61. Who thefe Divini¬ 
ties were, 62. 

Adramus , a Sicilian God, iii. 175. 

Adrajlus King of Argos, his Hiftory, iv. 398. Gives his 
two Daughters in Marriage to Polynices and Tydeus , 187. 
He is one of the feven Chiefs in the War of TJoebes , i88< 
His Genealogy; his Children, 198,199. The Fable of 
Adrajlus's Horfe, 200. 

Adrafie , one of the Nymphs who nurfed Jupiter , ii. 165. 

Adrajlea or Adrafiia , the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceffity % 
iii. 76. The fame with Nemefis , 93. 

lEa or Eea , the Capital of Colchis , iv. 39. 

Eacus. See Eacus. 

Ediiui, Miniftersof the Temple, i. 282. 

Edor or Edon, the Daughter of Pandarus . See Pandd* 
rus. 

/Edon , the Daughter of Pandareus. See Pandareus , 

Algeria, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

/.Egina. See Egina . 

Egmchus , a Surname of Jupiter , ii. 225. 

Egipans. See 

one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

Egobdle. See Egibole. 

Egophage , a Name given to Juno , ii. 244. 

Egyptius , one of Jupiter s Epithets, ii. 225« 

Aello, one of the Harpies, iv. 34. 

Eneas. See Eneas. 

Eon , the Name of the firft Woman in the Theogony of 
the Pbenicians , i. 9I. 

AEropt} 
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Mrope, the Wife of Atreus, iv. 256. See Aims arid Thy* 
ejies . 

Mrumna or Inquietude, i. 113, 

Ms, Mfcut anus and Mres, Gods who prefided over the Coin¬ 
age of Brafs Money, i. 199. iii. 200. 

Mfculapius. See Efcuhpius. 

Mtalides , one of the Argonauts, the Son of Mercury, iv. 17. 
Metes, King of Colchos, the Father of Medea, i. 117,189. 
ii. 380. Kills Phryxus his Son-in-law, iv. 7. Deligns 
to deftroy the Argonauts , 39. See Phryxus , the Ar¬ 

gonauts, 

Metes II. of the Name, the Brother of C/nv, iv. 300, 
Mther, its Formation according to the Greeks . i. hi, 112, 
Mthra . See Ethra . • 

Mtklius, the Son of £<?/«*, furnamed Jupiter , iii. 433, 
Mtolia . See Etolia. 

Mtolus. See Etolus. 

Mton or /Ethon , one of the Horfes of the Sun, ii, 383, 

Africa, whence it got the Name, i. 60. 

Agamedes, the Brother of Tropbonius , his Death, i. 341. 
Agamemnon, his Genealogy, iii. 422. The hereditary Ha* 
tred between the Houfe of Priam and that of Agamemnon , 
iv, 214. He is General of the Grecian Army again# 
the Trojans, 216. Transfers the Kingdom from jfrgw 
to Mycena, 257. His Death, 259. 

Aganice, the Fable of this Maid, i. 46. • See the Note. 
Aganippe or Hippocrene, a Fountain of Beotia , ii. 436. 
Agapenor, the Son of Anceus King of Arcadia, was at the 
Siege of Swy, iii. 356. 

Agatboda?non, one of the Egyptian Gods, i. 493, 

Agatete, one of the Nymphs, ii. 431. 

Agave, the Daughter of Cadmus, i. 117. The Mother of 
Pcntheus, her Phrenzy, iii. 412. Receives divine Honours 
after her Death, 420. 

Agave, one of the Nymphs, ii T 531. 

Age, the Golden Age, in what Period of Time it is placed, 

ii. 263. The Defcription of the Golden Age, 270. 
Whence the Idea of it was formed, 271. 

Agenor, the Son of Pleuron, his Children, iii. 390, 391. 
Agenor, the King of Phenicia , his Genealogy, his Children, 

iii. 402, 404. See Europa . 

Agenoria, a Goddefs of the Romans, who infpired with 
Courage, i. 199. iii. 194. 

Ageronia or Angeronia, the Goddefs of Silence ; a Fcafl infli¬ 
cted in her Honour ; how fh e was reprefented, iii. 135. 
Why joined with the Goddefs V^ u p\a, ibid . 

2 Agefilau: 
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Agefilaus , a Name of Pluto, what it fignifies, iii. 44. 

Aglala , one of the three Graces, i. 117. 

Aglauros or Agrauhs , the Daughter of Geer ops, her inhuman 
Worfhip in the Ifland of Cyprus, iii. 375. She is trans¬ 
formed into a Rock, 376. 

Aglibolus and Malachbelus , Gods of the Palmy remans, how 
they were reprefen ted, ii. 67. 

Agcnalia or Agon!a, Fcafls inflituted by Nu?na Pompilius, 
whence they derived that Name, i. 309. 

Agonius, a Divinity. See A^cnalia. 

o y - o 

Agrai or Agrus, or Agroies, aifo called Alcton or Titans , i. 92. 

A grain a, Feahs of the Greets, i. 298. 

Agraulia, Ft ails in Honour of Agrauhs. See Aglauros. 

Agrcus and Halims, the Ihventers of Fifiling and Hunting, 
i. 92. 

Agricr.ia , Fcafls, how they were celebrated, i. 298. 

Agrifpa, one of the Kings of Alba, ‘the Time of his Reign, 


iv. 2 


A?rius. the Son of LVr/T; and Circe, i. 118. 

Agnus , one of the Giants who attacked Jupiter , ii. 169. 

A grot era, a Surname ot Diana of Athens ; what Sacrifices 
were offered to her, i. 273. 

Agrotcs , a famous Divinity of the Phenicians , i. 92. 

Agyrig, 2 Name given to the Priefts of Cybele, i. 287. 
Ajax, the Sen of 0 ileus, a Captain at the Siege of Tr<9y,. 
iv. 216. Raviflied Cajjhr.dra in Minerva 9 % Temple, 242, 
243, 281. His Death, /£. The Confidence of the Lo- 
criar.s in his Valour, even after his Death, 283. 

Ajax the Sen of Telamon, the Greatnefs of his Size, ii. 197, 
ic/c. A Cream: Captain at the Siege of Troy, iv. 216. 
Dilhutes. v. itli LA lies the Armour of Achilles ; his Charac- 
ter 3 his Death, 283. Fables relating to him explained, 

Or- 

205, C 5 r. 

Ajcxtia or A rant ia , Fcafis in Honour of Ajax, i. 299. 

A: cheer a, a God of the Arabians, who he was, i. 570. 
Aidoneus, King (f Epirus, often confounded with Pluto, iii. 
cy. Two ICines of this Name, ibid. 

w/ f 

At turns, a Trojan \ 7 oman who had a Temple in Greece, 


111. a 3 4. 


Air, tiie Air worfliipped under the Name of Jupiter and 
Ezras, i. 196. Divination by means of the Air, i. 395. 
Aius LccuUus, the God of great Talking, iii. 136. His 

T cmple CL Rome, ibid. 

llr.laxdus, one «?f the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

A; a ten das. the Founder of the City Alah an da in Carla, his 
Weiihip, iii. 178. 

1 


J1 


Alalcomene, 
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Alalcomene, the Daughter of Ogyges, Nurfe to Min&oii 
Her Worihip, iii. 370, 371. 

Alafparus, who was fo called in the Sy Item of the Chaldeans, 
i. 86. . 

Alba, one of the Kings of Alba, the Duration of his Reign, 

iv. 313. 

Alba, a City of Latium ; its Founder ; its Kings, and the 
Duration of that Kingdom, iv. 313. 

Albula , the antient Name of the Tyber, ibid. ■ 
Alcathoia, a Feaft of the Greeks, i. 299. 

Alceus, the Father of Amphitryo, iii. 3654 iv. 74^ 

Alcejles , the Wife of Admetus, purfued for the Murder of 
her Father iv. 100. Her generous Refignation 

for her Husband, /^/W. See Admetus, Acajlus . 

Alcibiades, why he was baniflied, i. 248. 

Alcides, the firft Name of Hercules, iv. 117. 

Alcimus, Alcimides, and Alcinus, Heroes of Greece, iii. 433, 

434 * 

A!cm us, King of the Pheacians, his Gardens; receives 
t//^ at his Court, iv. 302. 

Alcippe, the Daughter of Mars, had an Adventure which 
gave rife to the Eftablifhment of the Areopagus, ii. 317. 
Alcmena, the Mother of Hercules, i. 117. ii. 176. Her 
Genealogy, iii. 365. iv. 74. Her Marriage with Amphi* 
tryo, 75. The Birth of Hercules , 76, 

Ale me on, the Son of Amphiaraus, his Hiftory and Death, iv. 
98, 194. 

Alcyo?ie or Haley one, the Daughter of Atlas , one of the P/«- 

i. 108. ii. 273. 

Alcyone, the Wife of CVy*. See CVy*. 

Alcyoneus, one of the Giants who attacked Jupiter, ii. 168. 
Alcyons or King’s-Fifhers, Birds confecrated' to Thetis, i.264. 

The Symbols of conjugal Love, iv. 380. 

Alea, the Surname of Minerva, iii. 354. See Aleus. 

Alefto, one of the Furies, iii. 78. 

Aleftor, the Son of Magnes King of Magnejia, iii. 392. 
Aleia^ or Aleaia, a famous Feftival in Arcadia, i. 299. 
Alemannus, King of the Boians, and the Hercules of their 
Country, iii. 332. 

Aleon, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 434. 

Aleto . See Agrai. 

Aletes, the Son of Egijlhus and Clytsmnejlra , (lain by Qrejles , 
iv. 266. 

Aletes, one of the Heraclida,. iv. 129. See Sifyphus . 

V. ' • \ 

H h Alius, 
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Meus, the Son of Nyfiimus King of Arcadia , built the 
Temple of Minerva Alea % iii. 354. The Son whom he 
had by Cleobule his Wife, iv. 17. 

Alexander will needs pals for the Son of Jupiter , i.333,338. 

iii. 205. How he was admitted to the Olympic Games, 

iv. 43 1 ? 43 2 - 

.Algonquinsy a People of America , their principal Divinity, 

i. 142. 

Alia , a Feaft of Apollo among the Greeks , i. 299. 

Alilat , a Goddefs of the Arabians , i. 571. 

Alitius , an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 224. 

AHadius , the Tyrant of Alba , his Infolence; his Death, 

• iv * 3 X 3 - 

AllegcricSy whether the Fables are mere Allegories, i. 20, tsV, 
Allirotius . See Alcippe . 

Almighty , an Epithet of Jupiter , ii. 217. 

Ahia , or the Feafts of the Barn-floors, i. 299. 

Abeus, See Abides and Jphimedies. 

Abides , the Giants who attacked Jupiter , ii. 168. iii. Il6. 

The Explanation of their Fable, iii. 118. 

.AlopiS) transformed into a Fox, i. 77. 

Alorus^ this was the of the Chaldeans , i. 86. 

Abus , the Son of the and Antiope , iv. 66, 

Alpha or Ilpha , a Phenician Word, i. 65. See Europa . 
Aiphaga , another Phenician Word. See Alpheus . 

Apheus^ his Pedigree, i. 114. A River of £//r. His 
Amours with the Fountain Arcthufa , i. 67. iii. 57, 58. 
See Arethufa. 

Alphejbea , the Daughter of Phcgeus , marries Alcmecn , who 
divorces her afterwards; how fhe is avenged for this Af¬ 
front, iv. 194, 195. 

Alphitomantia , a kind of Divination, i. 396. 

Alriince , the Superftition of the antient 
AltarSj thyr Antiquity, i. 233. Their Forms ; the Places 
where they were erected, 234, 235, 236. The Venera¬ 
tion of the Pagans for their Altars, 237. No Altars for 
the infernal Gods, iii. 103. 

Althea , the Wife of Omar, the Mother of Meleager, Her 
Genealogy, iii. 391. She devotes her Son to the Furies, 
iv. 172. Her deep Diftrels, ibid. 

Amalthea , the She-Goat that nurfed Jupiter , ii. 207. 

Amathia , one of the Nymphs, ii. 531, 

Amenus , and Anandratus , Divinities of the Perfiam 

and Cappadocians, ii. 128,131. 

Amafis-i King of ; the Temple of one fingle Stone 
which he conveyed to &/x, i. 222. 

Amazons , 
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Amazons, the Country which they'inhabited; tHe :i Wari of 
Bellerbphon, Priam , and Hercnles 'agz\n& them, iii. 474/ 
' Who they were; if there actually were Amazons , iv. 101, 
102. If there are any at this Day, ibid. Temples which 
they had built, i. 222, 223. 

Ambarvalia , Feafts of Ceres, i. 307. 

Amberthkend , a Book containing the Doflrines of the Indians, 
1.138. 

Ambition , a Divinity, 199. 

Amber , the Place where it grows, Ii. 390, 391, . See 

Hades. 

Ambrofia , one of the Hyddes , ii. 278. 

Ambrofia , Feafts in Honour of Bacchus , i. 299. 

Amelon, who he was in the Syftem of the Chaldeans, i, 86; 
Amcnon , ibid. 

Amenophis , King of Egypt, whether he is the fame with 
Mcmnon , iv. 324. 

Amcnthes , the God of the Egyptians, this is the Ades of the 


Greeks , iii. 828. 

Americans , their Religion has a great Deal of Conformity 
with that of the ancient Pagans, i. 140. 6f feq. There 
is no Nation in America but Worfliips the Sun, 145, i88; 


Amicleus, one'of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Amilcar, a Divinity of the Carthaginians , i. 576. 

Amintor , the Son of Phrdjlor King of /rgw, iii. 342. 
Amithaon , the Son of Cretbeus , his Defendants; iii. 394. 

iv. 8. The Uncle of 
Ammon. See Jupiter , Ham . 

Ammon , the Father of Adonis, and Husband of Myrrh a, 
ii. 10. His Death, AV. 

Amphiaraus , a famous Soothfayer, one of the principal Leaders 
in the Theban War, and one of the Argonauts , iv. 17, 
193. His Death ; his Family, 194,195. TheWorfliip 
that was paid to him after his Death, 196. 

Amphiaraia , Feafts in Honour of Amphiaraus , !. 299. 

Ampin Styon. King of Athens , iii. 376. .The Founder of the 

Court of Amphiftyons ; what this Court was; 388; 
Amphidamas, one of the Argonauts , iv. 17. 

Amphiltehus, the Son of Amphiaraus , iv. 196. 

Amphion , the Son of Jupiter and Anti ope, ii. ^,70. iii. 415. 
Why he is faid to have built the Walls of Thebes by the 
Mufick of his Lyre, UtieL See: Zethiis . 

Amphion , one of the Argonauts , the Son of a King of Arcadia, 


iv. 17. 

Amphis , Anedophus , or Amenpfinus, who he was among the 

Chaldeans , h 86.- ' 

’ • H h 2 Amphithoe , 
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Amphithoe, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

Amphitrite, the Wife of Neptune, her Genealogy, u 117. 

ii. 498. The Etymology of the Name, ibid. Two Ne¬ 
reids called by this Name, ii, 508. 

Ampbitryo, his Birth, iii. 365. iv. 74. Lofes the Kingdom 
of My cents ; his Retreat to Thebes, where he is received 
by Alcmena , whom he marries, 75. See Alcmena. 
Amulius, the Mars of the Latins , the Father of Remus and 
Romulus, ii. 316. 

Amycleus , one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Amycus, King of Bebrycia, Pollux puts him to Death, iv.33. 
Amynus and Magus, who were fo called among the Chaldeans , 
i. 92. 

Anaceea, Feafts in Honour of Gajlor and Pollux, i. 299. 
Anaces or Anaftes, the Etymology of the Name, ii. 84. A 
Name given to feveral Deities, ibid. See the Diofcuri and 
Cabiri . 

Anagogia , Feafts in Honour of Venus, i. 299. 

Anaitis , the Surname of Diana or of the Moon, among the 
Cappadocians and Armenians, ii. 128, 424. A Feaft in 
Honour of her, ii. 128,129. Her Temple in Armenia ; 
her golden Statue pillaged, 133. 

Anaxagoras punifhed with Death, why, i. 47. 

Anaxandra, the Heroine of Athens , iii. 434. 

Anaxarete transformed into a Rock, iv. 392. See Iphis. 
Anaxis , one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. 

Anaxo, the Mother of Alcmena, iii. 365. 

Anceus, the Son of Neptune and Ajliphaiea, one of the Argo* 
nauts, iv. 18. His fingular Death which gave rife to a 
Proverb, ibid. 

Anchifcs, the Father of Eneas, i. 118. His Genealogy, iv. 
250, 307. Why he was Thunderftruck, 308. The 
Time and Place of his Death, 309. 

Ancilia or Anciles. See Sacred Bucklers . 

Anculi or Ancules, Gods of the Servants and Maids, i. 200. 

iii. 199. 

Androgeos, the Son of Minos II. his Death, iii. 493. Funeral 
Games inftituted in his Honour, 500. 

Androgenia or Androgeonia, Feafts in Honour of Androgeos, 
i. 299. 

Androgynes, Man-Monfters, i. 83. 

Andromache , the Wife of Heftor, her Genealogy, iv. 24I. 
See the Note. The Children fhe had by Pyrrhus and 
Helenas, ibid. How the Poets have reprefented her, ibid. 
Andromeda, the Daughter of Cepbeus and CaJJiopeia, is ex- 
pofed to a Sea-Monfter, delivered by Pcrjeus whom fhs 

marries, 
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marries, iii. 457. What Truth there is in her Adven¬ 
ture, 458. The Bones of the Monfter brought to Rome } 
Their Dimenfions, 459. Andromeda , a Conftellation *i. 195' 

Anementus y one of the Doftors of the Cbaldeans y i. 85, 

Angeronalidy Feafts in Honour of Angerona, 309. 

Angerona. See Ageronia , 

Angels , the Worfhip paid to them, i. 179. The Giants 
fprung from the Commerce of Angels with the Daughters 
of Men, 120. 

Animals , worfhip aferibed to Animals by the Egyptians , 
i. 542. Of what Nature it was, 547, Thofe who killed 
any of them were punifhed with Death, 543. The 
Care that was taken of their Interment, 544,546. The 
Animals of the Zodiac, 551. The Animals confecrated 
to each Divinity, 263, 264. 

AniuSy the High Prieft of Apollo at Delosy iv. 310. His 
Genealogy; his Daughters transformed into Pigeons, iv. 
321. See Oeno. 

Anna Perenna , a rural Divinity of the Latins , ii. 586. Feafts 
in her Honour, 587. 

AnnedotSy Genii worChipped among the Chaldeansy i. 85. 

Antandrosy a City of Phrygia y where Eneas built his Fleet, 
iv. 310. 

Anteusy who he was, i.532. 

Antenor y a Trojan Prince, his Intelligence with the Greek Sy 
iv. 30 6. He retired to Italy 5 the City which he built 
there, 307. 

Anterosy or the Counter-Cupid. His Birth, ii. 341. How 
he was reprefented, ibid. 

Antefrn . See Sifamenes. 

Antbeus the Giant, the Son of the Earth, hi? Combat with 
Hercules; the City which he built in Africay iv. 92, 93. 

Anthefpboriay Feafts in Honour of Proferpiney u 299. 

Anthtfieriay Feafts of the Greeksy i. 300. 

Anticleay the Daughter of Autolycus y married to Sijyphusy iih 
107. . ’ 

Anticleay the Daughter of Sifyphusy married to LaterteSy iii. 
107. iv. 289. 

Antigone , the Daughter of Oedipus iv. 182. Her wretched 
Death, 200. 

Antilibanus. See Lib anus. 

Antinomy the Favourite of Adrian the Emperor, iii. 205. 

AntiochuSy the Son of Hercules and Medecty one of the Heroc^ 
Eponymesy iii. 431. 

Antiopey the Daughter of Nifteus, her Adventures, iii. 415* 
4*6, (Ac . 

Hh 3 Antiopif 
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Antiope, or Hippoliia , one of the Amazons, iii. 101.* 

Aniithei, bad Genii invoked by the Magicians, iii. 176. 

Aution, the Father of Ixion, iii. 526. 

Antium , a City in Italy, Oracles delivered there, i. 354. • 

Anxur . See Axur. 

Aonides, an Epithet given to the Mufes, ii. 435. 

Aonia, one of the Names of Beotia, ibid. 

Apalachites , a People of Florida , their Religion, i. 144. 

Apathy , a Word, its Etymology, i. 134. 

Apaturia , FeaiIs of the Atheniaas , what gave rife to them, 
i. 300. 

Aphacite , the Oracle of Venus Aphacite , i. 347. 

Apbia , a Grecian Heroine, iii. 434. 

Abhea, a Divinity of the Eginetes and Cretans , iii. 173, 434, 
'568. 

Aphrodifia, Feafts of /'Wx, i. 301. 

Aphrodite , the Name of Venus, its fignification, i. 68,98, 
113. ii. 328. 

Apidas, See Azan. 

Apis, the God of the Egyptians , he is transformed into an 
Ox, i.68. The Figure of that Ox, 517. His Funerals; 
his Succeffor, 518. That there were two Ox-Apis 3 s, 
519. The Oracle of the God Apis, 346. 

Apis, the King of Athens , his Genealogy, iii. 358. This 
was Jupiter the Gallant of /a and Niche , i. 499. At 
what time he lived, ii. 164. Apis King of his 

Genealogy and Defendants, iii. 361. 

Apcbomia, a Grtvi Feftival, i. 299. 

his various Names, i. 16. ii. 156. His Genealogy 
according to the Fhenicians, i. 96. According to the 
Egyptians , 105. According to the Greeks, 1.17, 170. 
How many Apo'llos are diftinguifned, ii. 392. The Egyp¬ 
tian Apollo \s the Model of that of die Greeks , 395. Who 
is the Apollo of the Greeks, 356. This God almoft al¬ 
ways confounded with the Sun, 393. That they muft be 
diftinguiflied, 378, 379. A Titan Prince known to the 
Greeks und$r the.Name of Apollo , ii. 396. Fables blended 
with his Hittory explained, 39S. That of Daphne, ibid. 
That of LeucQttjoe, 399. That of Hyacinihus, 401. That 
of Cyparijfus, 402. Of Adidas , ibid . Why Paid to be 
banifhed Heaven, 415. Worfliip paid to him , Animals 
confecrated to him, 416,-4-1-7. Sudden Deaths attributed 
to this God, i. 13. ii. 409. . Why, ibid. How repre¬ 
sented, 417. His various Names, ibid. &\~. Oracles 
which he had in ftveral Places, i. 333, 334, bV. 
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Apollo Hyperborean , the Worlhip afcribed to him by the - 
Hyperboreans, ii. 142. 

Apollonius Tyanaus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Apollonia , Feafts in Honour of Apollo , i. 300. 

Apomyius, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 217. 

Apon or Aponus , the Name of a Fountain near Padua ; the 
Virtue that was attributed td it, i. 348. 

Apojlropbia or Averting, Epithets given to Venus, ii. 326. 

Apotheofes , the Origin of thofe of Princes and great Men, i. 34, 
35. That of the Roman Emperors, iii. 204. 

Appearances of the Gods, or Theopiia ; the Belief of th Q Pagans ' 1 
as to the Prefence of their Gods, ii. 223. 

Appiades , Goddefles among the Romans, iii. 195. • 

Apples , ( Golden) thrown by Difcord, i. 154. iv. 208. Of 
the Garden of the Hefperides H i. 30. ii. 274, 275, 279. 
What thofe Apples were, ii. 275, 279. iii. 93. 

Aquarius , one of the Signs of the Zodiac , the Origin given 
of it, i. 195. iv. 213, 214. See the Note. 

Arabians , their ancient Religion, i. 188, 193, 567. When 
they embraced Mahometanifm, 571. The Name which 
they gave to the Sun, 188. 

Arachne , transformed into a Spider, i. 70. ii. 307. 

Aratesa, Feafts in Honour of Aratus, i. 301. 

Aratus , one of the Heroes of Greece, "i- 433 * 

Arbitrator , one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Arcadia , its firft Inhabitants ; its firft Kings till the Arrival' 

• of the Egyptian and Phenician Colonies, iii. 352, fcfc. 

Areas , the Son of Jupiter and Calijlo , ii. 169. His Hiftory, 
iii. 355. The Conftellation which he forms in the Hea¬ 
vens, iv. 407. 

Arcefilaus , the Son of Jupiter and Toredia , ii. 170. 

Arcefius , the Father of Laertes , his Genealogy, iii. 395. iv. 

379 - . . .. 

Arche , one of the Mufes according to Cicero, n. 430. 

Archcgetcs , an Epithet of Hercules, iv. 121.. 

Archemorus, the Son of Lycurgus- flain by a Serpent, Games, 
inftituted in his Honour, iv. 188, 189* 

Archigalli. See Galli. * 

Architecture invented before Sculpture, i. 208. 

Architis, Venus Architis , worlhipped upon Mount Lib anus s 
11-25. . : 

Archons of Athens , their Inftitution, iii. 377. The Origin 
of -their*Priefthood, and of that of their Wives, i.. 284.: 
The_ Veneration that was paid to them, 1 ibid. 

Ar cuius, a God of the Romans , his Functions, hi. 195, 

f 1 • 
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A*dea, a City of the Ruiulians burnt, a Bird fprung front 
its Afhes. 

Arduina, the Diana or Goddefs of Hunting of the Gauls, 

iii. 247. 

Arena, an I {land where the Argonauts landed in their Way 
to Colchis, iv. 38. 

Arena, or Areas, of Nifines and Orange , iv. 423. 

Areopagus, the Etymology of the Name j the Origin of 
that Court, ‘ii. 317. 

Areoiopotes, or the great Wine-Drinker, iv. 430. 

Ares, the Name of Mars among the Greeks, ii. 3*6. 
Aresburg, to whom confecrated, iii. 333. See Mars . 
Ares-Koui . See OA£/. 

Arethufa , a Fountain-Nymph, iii. 48. The Amours of 
Alpbeus and Arethufa, i. 66. iii. 57, 5 ^* 

Arge, transformed into a Stag, iv. 406. 

Arge, one of the Cyclops, i. 113. 

Argia, the Daughter of Adrajlus, the Wife of Polynices , 

iv. 198. 

the Name of the Ship of the Argonauts , iv. 12. See 

Argonauts, the Caufes of their Expedition, iv. 4. The 
Number of Argonauts, their Names, 15. Their Adven¬ 
tures in the Voyage, 30. What befei them in Colchis, 
39. Their Return varioufly related, 44. The ./Era of 
this Event, 55. 

Argos or Argus, the Son of Phrixus, one of the Argonauts , 
iv. 19. 

Argos, a City of th t Peloponnefus \ the Foundation of ffie 
Kingdom of Argos, i. 500. iii. 357. Its Kings till the 
Arrival of Damns, 358. 

Argus, the Son of Jupiter and Lardane, ii. 170. 

Argus with the hundred Eyes, the Keeper of Io, i. 499. 
Argus, the fourth King of Argos, i. 500.' 

Argus, the Son of Alecior, built the Ship Argo, was one of 
- - the Argonauts, iv. 12,15. 

Argynnis, a Surname given to Venus, ii. 334. 

Ariadne, the Daughter of Minos, befriends The feus, iii. 502, 
I 5 c. - See Thefeus . Her Crown transformed into a Star, 
iii. 506. 

Ariadnaa, Feafe in Honour of Ariadne , i. 301. 

Arimanius. See Oromafus . 

Arimajpians, a People fa id to have but. one Eye, i. 7^ 
Arimi, Arimeans, or Arimians, a People of Syria, i. 51# 
Anon , : See Orion* : ... . . . A 

Arion, 

.. 
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Arson, a Lyric Poet of Lesbos, faved from Shipwreck by ar 
Dolphin, iv. 393. 

Avion, the Name of Adrajlus’s Horfe, iv. 199. 

Arista , the firft Wife of Priam , iv. 139, 399. 

Arifteus, Autonoe's Husband one of the Grecian Heroes* 
iii. 429. 

Arijleus, King of Arcadia, took Care of Bees, fie was 
invoked for the Prefervation of Bees, i. 588. 

A rift he ties, takes Care of Efculapius, whom he finds expofed* 
iii. 156. 

Aritbmoiiancy, a Sort of Divination, I. 396. 

Armenians, their principal Divinities, ii. 133. 

Armiliiftrium , a Feaft of the Romans, i, 310. 

Armenia , whence fo called, i. 60. 

Arminius , the General of the Cherufci; the tutelar God of 
the Country, iii. 322. 

Arne , a Nymph transformed into an Owl, iv. 398. 

Arne , the Mother of the God of the Winds ; her Advent 
tures; her Children, ii. 537. 

Arnus, a famous Soothfayer of Apollo ; funeral Games in his 
Honour, iv. 128, 129. 

Arrows , the Arrows of Apollo, ii. 408, 411, Hercules's 
poifoned Arrows, iv. 85, 226. 

Arfaces, King of the Partisans , placed after his Death among 
the Stars, ii. 135. 

Arftnoe, a City of Egypt; the Regard that was paid there to 
Crocodiles, i. 544. 

Artemides . See Titanides . 

Artemifia, Feafts of the Greeks, in honour of Diana Ar terms, 
i. 301. 

Artophylax, a Conftellation, iv. 407. 

Arts, Inventors of Arts, i. 59. Confidered as Gods, 49. 
The Origin of Arts in Egypt , 69. The Worfhip that 
was paid to them; why joined with that of Poverty,iii. 18 
Arvales, Priefts among the Romans , i. 296. 

Aruer'is , a God of Egypt; the Model of the Apollo of the 
Greeks, i. 492. His Mother with Child of him when lhe 
was born, 496. 

Arufpices . See Harufpices. 

Afabinus, the Name ofthe Sun among the Ethiopians , i. 188. 
Afcanius or lulus, the. Son of Eneas and Creufa, iv. 309, 
The Founder of the Kingdom of Alba, iv. 313. The 
Duration of his Reign, ibid. . 

Afcalaphus, transformed into an Owl, i. 76. iii, 35,49. 
. Why, 56, 

Afcalaphus , one of the Argonauts , iv. 19. 

% 
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Afcalon , Divinities worfhipped there, ii. 2. 

Afclepia, Feafts in Honour of Efculapius , i. 301.' 

Afclepios, the Name of Efculapius . See Efculapius. 

Afclepius , the Son of Sydic, i. 96. 

or Aferim , the Names of AJlarte ia the Bible, 
ii. 7, 24. See AJlarte . 

Afera, a City built at the Foot of Mount Helicon , iv, 391. 
whence it got the Name, i. 60. 

Ajkima, the God of the Hemathians, ii.i. How reprefented,62. 

Ajfcs . Affes with red Hair in Abhorrence among the Egyp¬ 
tians, L 516. The Jews accufed of worlhipping the 
Head of an Als, 548. The Afs was offered in Sacrifice 
to Priapus , ii. 584. Afopus King of Beotia , and Father 
of Egina, iv. 268. See Egina. 

Afopus , a River in the Country of the Phen:dans, iv. 269. 
See the Note. 

Afoth, the God who was worfliipped there, ii. 2. 

Afpafia , the Prieftels of the Sun, ii. 95. or of Diana Anaitis , 

* 3 2 : 

Afpergillum , an Inftrument for Sacrifice, i. 277. 

AJfaracus , the- Grandfather of Anchifes , his Genealogy, iv. 
250,307. # / 

AJfabinus, the Name of Jupiter among the Arabians, ii. 225. 

Aflaroth , the Signification of this Name, i. 68. 

AJlarte , the great Divinity of the People of Sjrra ; the^/?tf~ 

of the Bible; the of the ii. 6, 7. 

Ranked among the Gods, why, r^/V. Her Worfhip al¬ 
ways joined with that of SW in the fiicred Writings, 

• ii. 24. How fne was reprefented, 25. That Adonis re- 
prefcnted the Sun, and AJlarte the Moon, 26. Her Temple 
at Hi era pells, 27. And at Babylon, 61. 

JJfarie , the Daughter of Uranus , according to the Theogony 
of the Phenicians , i. 96, 97. 

Ajleria, her Birth and her Children, i. 115; 

AJIerion the Son of Comtes, and A/hricn the Son of Nekas , 
both Argonauts, iv. 20. * 

Ajhrius King of Crete ; this is the Jupiter who ravilhed 
Europa ; his Genealogy, iii. 395, 400. 

A ft trope, one of the Pleiades, i. 108. ii. 273. 

AJUage , the Daughter of her 1 Children, iii. 526. 

Aflianax , the Son- of He dor,- 1V/2-4O. 

• A _ • s 

A/Udamidy ths Daughter of Amhiior'-, the Child whom fhe 
had by Hercules , iv. 112. • •• - 

Aflidamiay the Wife of Ack'ftus, 'iv. 271. See'Peleits, 

AJliochus , the Son of Bolus King of the Liparian Ifles* ii. 538. 

Ajlhcbcy the Daughter of Philan fus, the -Mother oLTlepq- 

: lends, iv. i J 2. Ajlione. 
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A/llone. See Chryfeis. ... * ‘ \ 

Ajlrabacus, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 433. 

Aftrea , a Goddefs who prefided over Juftice, i. 199, 

Ajlreus , the Son of Creius and Eurybcea, i. 114. 

AJlrology , who were the Inventers of it, i. 433. The Vanity 
of that Science, 435. 

AJlronomy , a Science quite diftindt from Afirology, i, 434, 
Who was the Father of Aftronomy, ii. 289. 

Ajlycu See Games fo called. 

Afyla , the Places of Ajyla among the Pagans . Their Ori¬ 
ginal, their Priviledges,their Suppreffion at Rome, i.242,&c. 

Atabirius , a Name given to Jupiter , ii. 220. 

Atalanta, the Daughter of Schaneus , or of Menalion , her 
Birth, iv. 174. Her Swiftnefs in Running, ibid. Her 
Tafte for Hunting 5 fhe is at the Hunting of Calydon, 
1 ) 6 . Transformed into a Lionefs, 175. Set Meleager. 

Ate > the Daughter of Jupiter , her Character, iii. 145. Was 
thrown down from Heaven, ibid. See Difcord and Prayers . 

Atergatis , the Etymology of the Name, i. 70. See Derceto . 

Albanias, the King of Thebes in Beotia, the Father of Phri- 
xus and Helen , iii. 394. Was the Caufe of the Argonautic 
Expedition, ibid . 

At bar id, the Name of Mercury among the Arabians , i. 570. 

Atheijis , more odious to the Divinity than Idolaters,i. 165,166. 

Atbeifm , whether it commenced before the Deluge, i. 165. 

Athene , the Daughter of Chronos , i. 95. 

Athene , the Daughter of Cecrops , the Minerva of the GraAr; 
the Etymology of the Name, ii. 299. See Minerva. 

Athenaia , a Feftival of the Greeks, i. 305. In Honour of 

Minerva , ii. 302. 

Athens, the Foundation of the City, and of the Kingdom of 

iii. 372. Crrr<?/>.r the firft King, his Succeflors, ibid. 
Magiftrates who fucceeded the Kings, iii. 377. Minerva is 
there peculiarly honoured, gives her Name to it, ii.302,304. 
Thefhameful Tribute which Minos King of Crete impofes 
upon the Athenians; how they were freed from it, iii. 497, 
tAc. See Minos , Thefcus. 

Atlantides , or At lant id a, a People of Africa, their Theogony, 
i. 106. 

At lant ides, or the Daughters of Atlas , form the Cor^ftellation of 
the Pleiades , i. 108. ii. 274, 276. Are alfo called Hefpe- 
rides, 274. 

three Princes of that Name, where they reigned, ii. 27 8. 

Atlas , one of the Titan Princes, his Dominions, i. 108. His 
Children, ib. ii. 273. Was addi&ed to Aftronomy,275, His 
Metamorphofis into a Mountain^ i. 25,36. iii, 441, 455. 

Atlas, 
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Atlas, a Mountain in Africa. See the proceeding Article. 
Athletes, their Combats in the Games, iv. 429. 

Atreus and Tbyejles, their Genealogy, iii. 422. Their mu¬ 
tual Enmity, 256, 257. 

Atridce, a Name given to Agamemnon and Msnelaus j whe¬ 
ther they were the Sons of Atreus, iii.-258. 

Atropos, one of the Pare#, of whom {he was born, i. T13. 
Her Function, iii. 86, &c. The Etymology of her 
Name, ibid. How {he was reprefented, 91. 

Attefiation of Life and Manners that was put into the Cot 
• fin of a Perfon when dead ; the Mufcovites practife the 
tame Cuftom at this Day, iii. 31. 

AtySy his Adventures with Cybele , varioufly related, ii. 558. 

His Transformation into the Pine-Tree, 561. 

Auenline, a Mount in the Latm Country, whence the Name 
is derived, iv. 313. 

Auemus, a Lake near which the Poets placed the Mouth of Hell, 

iii. 12. Its Situation, 20. The Etymology of the Name, ib. 
Jvsruncir, Gods who were invoked againft: evil Prefages, 

L 165, 411, 418. 

Avefia, the Name of Fire among the Chaldeans, a Book of 
Z or oaf res, fo called, ii. 5, 71. 

Aiigc-, the Daughter of Aleus, the Son whom {he had by Her- 
rides, iv. 112. Her Marriage with that Son. 

Augias, King of Elis, one of the Argonauts , his Genealogy, 

iv. 20. Hercules cleans his Stables, 87. His Ingratitude 
and Death, ibid. 

Augiles or Augclites, a People in Africa , their Religion, 
i. 580. 

Augurs, the Signification of the Word Augur, the Antiquity 
of the Art of Augury, i. 397. A College of Augurs efta- 
blifhed at Rome, ibid. The Manner of taking Auguries ; 
Birds ufed for that Purpofe, 399, 403. How the Gauls 
took the Auguries, iii. 248. The Augural Staff or Bat- 
toon, i. 277. 

Aidon, an Arcadian, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 433. 
Aurora , her Birth, i. 114. The Children (he had by Afire - 
us, by Titbonus and Cephalus, i. 114, 117. Her Amours 
with Titbonus , iv. 326. See Cephalus and Titbonus . 
Aufpices, fee Augurs. 

Aufomans, a People of Italy in the Time of Janus, ii. 262. 
Autochthon, one of the firif Men according to the Phenici- 
ans, i. 92. 

Aidcchicncs, the Signification of the Word, iii. 349. 

Autdcon, fee Leuce. 

Astdicus , Grandfather of Wyjfes , his Gedealogy, iv. 381. 

Jutolicus, 
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Jutolicusy one of the Argonauts , iv, 21. 

Jutonoe , the Daughter of Cadmus , the Wife of Arijleus y 
i. 117. The Mother of Afieony iv. 412. 

Autopfie , or intimate Commerce with the Gods, i. 427. 

Auxefta , a Goddefs worshipped by the Epidaurians y iii. 175. 

Jupiter Labradaus y worfhipped under the Figure of an 
Ak by the C aria ns, ii. 226. See Labradaus . 

Axinomancy , a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

y&wr, or Auxur, the Sirname of Jupitery how he was repre¬ 
sented, ii. 232. 

Azan the Son of Areas , King of Arcadia , the firft funeral 
Games celebrated on the Occafion of his Death, iii. 355. 

Azifus y the Sirname of Mars at Edejfa y ii. 317. 

Azorusy oiie of the ArgonautSy iv. 21, 


B. 

VAaly Bely or Baalfemeny the Sun adored under thefc 

& Names, their Signification, i. 188. ii. 52. This is the 
Moloch of the Bible, ibid . His Worfhip prohibited to the 
Jewsy 53. The Ceremonies ufed in his Worfhip, ibid. 
His Origin, 54. 

Baal-Berithy the God of Oaths, ii. 58. The God of the 
Covenant, 59. 

Baal-Gady a God of the AjfyrianSy i. 570. 

BaaUPeory a God of the Syrians and Arabians , ibid. 

BaaUPhegor , a God of the Moabites y ii. 52, 53. The Sig¬ 
nification of the Name. He is the fame with Priapus % 55. 

Babel . Ni?nrod Author of the Defign of the Tower of Babel t 
i. 80, 217, It ferved for a Temple to Belus ; a Descripti¬ 
on of this Tower, ibid. This is the Origin of the Fable 
of the Titans , who attempted to dethrone Jupiter , ii. 206. 

Babylony the Capital of Chaldea y its Idolatry, ii. 3. 

Bacchanalia , Feafts in Honour of Bacchus , how they were 
celebrated at Rome y i. 307. They were abolifhed, 308. 

Bacchanahy their various Names, i. 289. ii. 449. How 
they celebrated the Feafts of Bacchusy i. 307. ii. 446. 

Bacchusy his Hiftory, ii. 436. His Original, ibid, and 437. 
How many Perfons had that Name, ii. 440. The Bacchus 
of the Egyptians is OfiriSy ii. 438. His Name and his My- 
fteries were introduced very late into Gretcey i. 72. ii. 

439 > 443 * Whether he is the fame with MofeSy 441. 
The Grecian Bacchus the Son of Semdey ii. 436. His 
Birth, 444. His Expedition to the Indiesy 445. Hi$ 
various Names, 447. His Defcent to Hell, 449. 
The Panther was confecrated to him, 452. An Ex¬ 
planation of the Symbols which accompanied his Figures, 

453. 
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ii. 453. Feafts in his Honour, ii. 457. See Orgies, Tri- 
tier lies, Bacchanalia . The Worfhip of Bacchus among 
the Gauls, iii. 281. 

Battriana, its firft Inhabitants, ii, 170. 

Ba:tili. Stones which were held in Veneration, their Ori¬ 
gin, ii. 189. .... o 

Bal, a Carthaginian Word, what it fignifies, ii. 53. 

Baiba, a City of Syria, ii. 66. 

Bapta, Priefts of Coiytto, very defpicable, and why, iii, 69. 
Barbarifm, the Religion from Adam to Noah, i. 161. 
Bards, Minifters of Religion among the Gauls ; what was 
their Employment \ the Refpedt that was paid -to -them, 

iii. 226. 

Barn-Jloors , Feftival of, in Honour of Ceres , i. 299. 

Bajin, a German Heroe, iii. 333. 

Bas-Reliefs , dug up Anno 1711, iii. 250. An Explanation of 
tiie Figures that are there reprefented, 252, 

Baffarides. See Bacchanals . 

Baton, the Relation and Squire of Amphiaraus, one of the 
Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. His Death, iv. 196. 

Battus, his Worfhip in the Cyrenaicum , i. 581. The Foun¬ 
der of the Kingdom of Cyrcnc, ibid. 

Baitus , a Shepherd transformed into the Touch-ftone, ii. 
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Baubo, an old Woman, Hoftcfs to Ceres, iii. 48. 

Baucis, fee Philemon, iii. 48. 

Bcbcn, one of the Egyptian Gods, i. 492. 

Bthrycia, an antient Name of Bithynia , iv. 33. 

Btbrycians . diftinguifhed themfelves in the Gauntlet-fight, 

iv. 41 c. 

Bed, dxBeib. 

Be-::-P begor, fee BaaUPhigor . 

Bcchebut, a Divinity worshipped at Accaron ; the Signifi¬ 
cation of the Name; the Power that was attributed to him, 
ii. 57. The Title given him in the Bible, 58. 

Bccifciuci , fee Baal . 

Bees that mined Jupiter, ii. 209. 

Bchergir, an Indian Brahman, i. 338. 

Being, the fupreine or firft Being, what Idea the Pagans had 
of him, i. 119. The Chinefe, 131. The Philofophers, 

i-i. 
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Divinity tins was according to the Chaldeans, 
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Belatucadua, or Bekrtucades, the Name of Apollo in Great 
Britain, iii. 271, 301. 

Bel- 
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Belbucby a Genius adored by the Vandals , what die. Name 

fignifies, iii. 333. ‘ 

BeleniiSy a God of the Gauls, his various Names, i. i 6- ii. 
270. The Sun, i. 188. His Origin, ii. 271. His 
Worfhip, 272. 

Belides> the Name of the Kings of Argos, the Defcendants 
from Danausy iii. 363. 

Belifana, the Name of Minerva among the Gauls, how they 
reprefented her, iii. 273. 

Bellerophon , his Genealogy, iii. 392, 467. Whence he got 
this Name, 467, 476. His Hiftory and Exploits, 467. 
His Pofterity; his End, 475. The Time when he lived, 

477 - 

Bellinus, fee Belenus . 

Bellona , the Goddefs of War, her Birth, i. 197. ii. 313. 
Her Worfhip in Cappadocia , ii. 133. Pallas confounded 
with Bellona, ii. 313. Who are however to be diftinguifh- 
ed, ibid. How fhe was reprefented, ibid. 

Bellonarii , Priefts of Bellona , ii. 314. 

Belusy the great Divinity of the Babylonians and AJfyrians, 
i. 485. The Worfhip of the Sun under the Name ofBe- 
lusy i. 195. ii. 53. This is the Nimrod of the Bible ; he 
bore alfo the Name of Mars, ii. 316. His Temple, i. 
217. ii. 4. enlarged by Nabucbadonofory i. 218. Pillaged 
and demolilhed by Xerxes , 219. 

Belusy the King of Tyre and Phmicia , the Father of Pygma¬ 
lion and Elifa, iv. 3x8. 

Benadady fee Adad. 

Beotia , a Country of Greece, whence it was fo called, iii. 407. 
Berecytitha, or Berecynthia, the Sirname of Cybele, whence 
derived, ii. 564. See the Note, iii. 276. The Worfhip 
of Cybelc Berecyntbia among the Romans and Gauts j Mo? 
numents representing her, iii. 276, 277, 278. 

BergimiSy a God peculiar to the Brejftansy iii. 208. 

Berithy fee Baal-Berith . 

Beroey a Trojan Lady, i. 42. 

BerofuSy an antient Chaldean Author, i. 80. 

Berutby the Wife of Hypjijlus , her Children, 

Berytb or Beryt, a City of Pbenicia, i. 98. 

Beza, a God not much known, his Oracles, i. 348. 

BefaSy or BeJfaSy a God adored at Abiday iii. 175. 

Be thy or Bedy the Name of Books that contained the Reli¬ 
gion of the Indiansy i. 138. 

Refill, fee Bat Hi, 

Beticay the ancient Name of Andalufia , iii. 43. See -the 
Note, 

Beth, 


i. 92. 
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Betis, z River in Spain, the prefent Guadalquivir , ibid. 

Betilus , the Son of Uranus and Ge, i. 93, 95. 

Bias, the Son of Amiibacn, his Marriage with the Daugh¬ 
ter of Neleus ; his Defendants, iii. 394. 

BMs, fee Byblis. 

Bibrafte, a City of the Gauls, worihipped as a Divinity, 

iii. 288. 

Bicormger, one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 448. 

Biformis, a Name given to Bacchus 9 ii. 447. 

Billets or Letters, Oracles that were delivered by fealed Let¬ 
ters, i. 348, 353, 356. The Manner of divining by 
Letters thrown into Water, i. 394. 

Bimater, one of the Epithets given to Bacchus, ii. 447. 

Birds, Auguries and Aufpices drawn from them, i. 396, 399, 
403, 406. Birds facred in Egypt, 543. Birds of the 
Ifland of Arecia, iv. 38. Birds of the Stymphalic Lake , 
fee Stymphalus. Birds of Diomede, iv. 288, 289. Birds 
fprung from MemnorP s Afhes, 328. 

Bitch of Erigone, placed among the Stars, iv. 404. 

Biton, fee Cleobis. 

Boar of Erymanthus, fee Erymanthus . 

Boedromia , Athenian Feafts, their Original, i. 301. 

Boians , the Worfhip which they paid to Hercules , iii. 333, 

Balomancy , a Kind of Divination, i. 393. 

Bonus Evcntus, a Divinity, how reprefented, ii. 548, 589. 

Bonzes , Minifters of Religion in China and Japan , i. 136, 
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Books of the Brahmans, fee Brahma. Claffical Books of the 
Chineje, i. 130, 131. Books of the Sybils, fee Sybillin. 

- Boxing-Match, one of the Exercifes pra&ifed in the Games 
of Greece and Rome, what it was, iv. 417. 

Bough (golden) with which Eneas palled to Pluto's Kingdom, 
iii. 21. 30. How Eneas found it -, what we are to think 
of this Fi&ion, 38, 39. 

Boopis, one of Juno's Appellations, ii. 244. 

Bootes , or the Waggoner, a Conftellation, i. 195, 

Boreajmi, Feafts in Honour of Boreas, i. 301, 

Boundaries of the Fields, the God who prefided over them, 
i. 198. See Terminus. 

Boves, a Sort of Cakes once offered to Jupiter, i; 192. 

Bucklers, facred, named Ancilia, the Origin of thofe Bucklers j 
their Foim; the Feaft of the facred Bucklers, ii. 321. 

Brachmans , fee Bromines. 

Brachma , a God of the Indians , what is the Signification of 

- the Name, i. 138. 

Bromines , or Brachmans, Friefts of the Indies, their Office, 

the 
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the Veneration that was paid them, i. 138. Their Theo- 
gony, ibid. ' . 

Braftl , the Opinion of the Brafilians about the Origin of the 
World,i. 140. 

Brefcia, a City in Italy, Gods peculiar to that City, iii. 207. 

Briareus, the Birth of that Giant j his Make, i. 113I 

Brimo and Brizo, two Goddefles of Sleep among the Greeks, 
iii. 101. 

Brifeis, the Captive of Achilles , iv. 222. Agamemnon forces 
her from him, 233. 

Britomartus, the Son of Jupiter and Came , ii. 170. iii. 173. 

BritomartiSy a Name given to Diana , ii. 421. 

Bromius, a Sirname of Bacchus , ii. 447. 

Brontes , one of the Cyclops, i. 113. 

Bubajle or Bubajlis , the Name of Diana in Egypt, what it 
fignifies, i. 70. 

Bubajlis, a City in Egypt that worlhipped Cats, i. 544, 
There a Feaft was celebrated in honour of Diana , which 
ftill fubfifts at this Day, 558. 

Bubona, the Goddefsof Oxen and Cowherds, i. 198. ii. 588. 

Bulls with Brazen Feet, fubdued by JaJhn, iv. 40, The 
Bull that carried off Europa . See Europa. Pafiphae'% 
Bull. See Pafiphae. 

Bunus , See Metes . 

Bupbagus, a Name given to Hercules , iv. 120. 

Buphonia , Feafts celebrated at Athens whence the Name 
was derived, i. 301. 

Buraicus, an Appellation given to Hercules, iv. 124. 

Bujiris, a God of the Egyptians, i. 492. Who he was, 532. 

Bufiris, a City in Egypt , the Feaft that was celebrated there 
in Honour of Ifis, i. 559. 

Bufiris, King of Spain , attempted to carry off the Hefperidcs, 
and was flain by Hercules , ii. 274. iv. 93. 

Butes, one of the Argonauts, worlhipped at Athens after his 
Death as a Heroe, iv. 26. 

Butzen, one of the firft Divinities of the Indians, i. 138. 

Byblis 9 s Pailion for her Brother, iv. 390, 391. 

By bios, the chief City of Phenicia, i. 95. Adonis , or Tbam - 
mus, was worlhipped there, ii. 2. See Ifis. 

Byrfa , the Name of the Citadel of Carthage, the Fable con¬ 
cerning that Name, iv. 319. 

C. 

f^Ahira. the Daughter of Proteus, the Mother of the two 
Cabiri, ii. 72. 

Cabin , the Origin of thefe Gods, ii. 7Q. Their Number 

I i and 
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arid Namfe, 73. The Etymology of the Word Cabin, 
ibid . The Myfteries of thefe Gods were in high Veneration, 
75 > 77 s 79. Their Worfhip very famous in Samothrace y 
77. Whether they are to be confounded with the Cory- 
banteSy the Curetes , and the Idai DaRyliy 8 1 , 

Cabiriay a Sirname of Ceresy ii. 78. 

Cabiriay Feafts in honour of the Cabiri, i. 301. 

CabruSy a God of the City Pbafelisy iii. 178, 

Cacay aGoddefs of the Romans, iii. 193. 

CacuSy a famous Robber in Italyy {lain by HerculeSy iii. 193, 
iv. 91. 

Cadiz, See Gades. 

Cadmidy a Stone fo called, itsUfe, ii. 212. 

CadmiiSy the Son of Agenor King of Phenicia, plants a Colo¬ 
ny in Greece , iii. 391. Eftablifhes there the Worfhip of 
the Gods of his own Country, i. 69, 72. ii. 154. iii. 411, 
The Fable of the Dragon's Teeth ; its Explication, 405, 
407. Cadmus teaches the Grecians the Ufe of Letters, 
409. He is obliged to fly to Jllyricuniy 407. The Hi- 
ftory of his Family, i. 117. iii. 411. He and his Wife 
are transformed into Serpents, -i. 65, 76. iii. 408. His Po- 
fkrity* iii. 420. Worfhip paid to fevcral of his Family, 
419. A Mine of Gold and Brafs difcovered by him, i. 
212. 

Caduccus of Mercuryy its Original, its Ufes and Properties, ii. 
369, 370, 373. Bacchus has alfo the Caduceus given 
him, 462. 

Cxfiay an Epithet given to Minervay ii. 309. 

Caiiiy his Defendants, how the Author of the Theogony of 
the Phenicians enumerates them, i. 93, 94. Their Irre¬ 
gularities the Caufe of the Deluge, 93, 163. 

Calais and ZcibeSy Sons of Boreasy of the Number of the Ar¬ 
gonauts, iv. 166. They purfue the HarpieSy 34, 35. 
The Signification of their Names 5 they are flain by Her¬ 
cules, 167. Why they are pidbred with Azure Hair and 
with Wings, ibid. 

Calchasy the famous Soothfayer of the Grecian Army, iv. 60. 
Foretells the Duration of the Siege of Troyy 217, 350, 
His Death, 351. 

Cakiopey the Daughter of Metes, married to Phryxusy iv. J. 

. Her Children, 7. 

Calends, to whom they were con fee rated, ii. 242. 

Calf, the golden Calf worfhipped by the Hebrews 9 imitated 
in the Ox Apis, u 555, 560. 

Calijhy the Child whom fhe had by Jupiter , ii. 170. 

CallJljy or Galiift 7 y the Daughter of Lycaon. beloved by Ju* 

. . piter ; 
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pi ter 9 ii. 170. iii. 355. She is transformed into a Beaty 
and becomes a Constellation, iii. 355. iv. 407. ' 

Calliope , one of the nine Mufes, if. 433. 

Callipatira or Phevenia , appears at the Olympic Games a* 
gainftthe Law excluding Women from theiity iv. 429.'* 
Callirhoe , the Daughter of the Ocean, and Wife of Chryfaor, 
her Children, i. 114. iii. 438. Another of the Naine, 
the Daughter of delicious. See Alcmeon ; 

Callirhoe , Princefs of Calydon , her Angular Death, iv. 177, 
178. See Coreftis . 

Callijlia, Feafts of the Ifland of Lesbos, i. 301. 

Calpe and Abila , Pillars of Hercules , i. 28. 

Calpetus , King of Alba , the Duration of his Reign, his Sue- 
ceffors, iv. 313. 

Calvin's Argument for reje&ing the Book of Wifdom, i. 169. 
Calybes , Blackfmiths, Inventors of Steel, ii. 285. 

Calyce, the Daughter of Eolus, and Mother of Endymion , iii* 


39 °-. 

Calyscpis , the Name of the Mother of ifaiar, ii. 356, 
3561 . 

Calydon , the Son of Endymion , founded a City of his own 
Name, his Anceftors, his Pofterity, iii. 390, 391. Thb 
Hiftory of the famous Hunting of Calydon , the War Of 
which it was the Occafion, ii. 211, 212. iv. 168. The 
Era of this Event, iv. 176. 

Calypfo , Queen of the Ifland of Ogygia , her Genealogy ; re¬ 
ceives at her Court, iv. 300, &c. The Children 
(he had by Ulyjfes , i. 118. 

Cambyfes ridicules the Gods of Egypt, i. 221, 250. ii. 72, 
79, 87. Kills the Ox Apis , and orders the Priefts to be ba- 
ftinaded, i. 519. 

Camillas , one of Mercury's Names, ii. 374* 

Camilli , fubaltern Mihifters of the Temples, i. 296. 

Camcena , a Goddefs worfliipped at itani, iii. 198. 

Camana , the Sirname of the Mufes, ii. 435. 

Campe, a Perfonage not much known in Mythology, i. 176, 

186. iii. 9, 10. 

Canache , the Daughter of £*>/«*, the Children fhe had by 
Neptune , iii. 391. 

Canathos i a Fountain of Nauplia , its Angular Property, ii. 
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Candarena , one of Appellations, ii. 244. 

Candelabrum , an Inftrument ror SacriAce, i. 278, 

Cawm, the Wife of P/Var, transformed into a Voice, ii. 601. 

Her Worlhip in the Latin Country, iii. 207, 

I i 2 Canopus , 
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Canopus, a God of the Egyptians , how he was reprefchted, 

ii. 534, 535. 

Cantbus, the Son of Abas , one of the Argonauts , iv. 21* 
Capaneus , one of the feven Chiefs of the Theban W ar, iv, 
201. How he periJhed there, his Wife throws herfelf into 
fcis Funeral Pile, ibid. The Character of Capaneus, 202. 
CapitoUnus , a Sirname of Jupiter , ii. 220. How reprefent- 
ed, 233. 

Cappautas , one of Jupiter *s Epithets, ii. 222. 

Capricorn , a Sign in the Zodiac, i. 539. iv. 407. 

Caprotina , an Epithet given to y«fw, ii. 244. 

Caprotim r, Feafts of Jaw, i. 310. 

Capys, the Son of AJfaracus, and Grandfather of Eneas, iv, 

251, 3 ° 7 - 

Carpus , one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Caraibes , Americans, their principal Divinity, i. 142, 
Cardea , the Goddefs of Gates, i. 198. iii. 195. 

Caria or Cary a, Feafts in honour of Diana , i. 302. 
Carmelus , a God of the Syr/fltfj, iii. 172. 

Carmenta , the Mother of Evander, i. 310. 

Carmenta , the Wife of Evander , iii. 207. 

Car mint alia, or Carmcntaia , Feafts in honour of Carmenta , 
the Mother of Evander , i. 310. 

Carna , a Roman Goddefs, her Temple, iii. 198. 

the Daughter of Eubalus , the Child lhe had by 
/i/ter, ii. 170. 

Carnea, a Goddefs invoked for Children, i. 197. 

Camera , Feafts in honour of Apollo, i. 301. 

Carthage , its Foundation, the Fable on that Subje&, iv. 319, 
Carthaginians , their Divinities; the Oracles delivered by cer¬ 
tain Images, i. 560, 561. The Worlhip paid by the 
Carthaginians to Saturn and Juno, &c. 575. Illuftrious 
Men whom they deified, 577. 

Cajius , a Sirname of Jupiter , how he was reprefented, ii. 
220. 

Cajfandra , Prianis Daughter, has the Gift of Prediction; 
her Death, iv. 242, 267. 

Cajftopeia, the Mother of Andromeda, See Andromeda . 
Cajfiopeia , the Conftellation, i. 195. iv. 407. 

CaJJius , one of Ctf/Vs Defendants, i. 94. 

Cajlaballa , a City in Cilicia, See Perajia, 

Cafalia, a Fountain at the Foot of Mount Parnajfus , ii* 

435 ; 

Caft elides, an Epithet given to the Mufes, ii. 435. 

Cafor and Pollux, their Birth, iv. 147. Are called Diofturi , 
149. What meant by the Fires of Cafor and Pollux, 

150. 
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l$O f The Death of Cajlor, 151. The Immortality of 
Pollux fhared with C aft or, what gave Rife to that Fable, 
151, 152. Their Worfhip, 153. How they are repre- 
fented, 154. Whether the Gauls had any Knowledge of 
thefe Gods, iii. 256. That they were in the Number of 
the Argonauts y 20. 

Catabathmi, a People of Africa, their Divinities, 1.581, 

Catoptroinancy , a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

Catius, or Cantus , a Roman Divinity, i. 199. iii. 195. 

Cats , adored by the Egyptians , i, 544. 

Caunusy the Brother of Sybils, iv. 390. See Sybils. 

Cayftrius, one of the Heroes of Greece , who had an Altar 
near the River Cayjler , iii. 430. 

Cecropia . See Cecrops. 

Cecrops, a Native of Egypt , plants a Colony in Greece , ii. 
305, At what Period of Time, iii. 372. Founded the 
Kingdom of Athens , ibid. Eftabliflied there the Worlhip 
of his Gods, ii. 154, 158. iii. 374. Why faid to be half 
Man and half Serpent, ii. 267. iii. 374. Called the Coun¬ 
try Cecropia after his own Name, 374. in the Note. 

CeleuSy one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Celeusy the Son of Cephalus King of Cephaleniay his Gcnea- 
logy, iii. 395. iv. 379. 

Celenoy the Daughter of Atlas , i. 108. ii. 273. 

Celeno, one of the Harpies, i. 114. 

Cehnis, transformed into Adamant, iv. 368. 

Celta, Original of the Name, i. 60. The Country of the 
Celt a, their Religion, iii. 216. 

Celtjberians , a People of Spain, they worfhipped an anony¬ 
mous God, iii. 306. 

Ceneusy a Sirname of Jupiter , ii, 220, 

Ceneus, one of the Lapitha, iii. 538. And of the Argonauts, 
iv. 22. 

Centaurs , their Original, i. 13. Their Birth, iii. 526, 
531. • Whether their Exigence is poflible, ibid. The E- 
tymology of the Name; who the fabulous Centaurs were, 

534 . , . 

Ctntaurus and LapithuSy the Sons of Apollo and Stilbia, iii. 5 26. 

CephaluSy the Son of DeioneuSy his Amours with Aurora , iv. 
378. He kills his Wife Procris thro’ Miftake, 379, His 
Defendants 5 whether he had two Heads, ibid. 

Cepheusy a Conftellation, iv. 407. 

Cerambus transformed into a Bird in the Time of the De* 

■ iv - 397 - , 

Cerajley People of the Ifland of Cyprus transformed into Bulk, 
iv. 394. 
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Cerberus, the Dog of Hell, whence he was ingendered, : 

114. iii. 33. His Figure and Function ; the Origin of 
. the Name, and of tins Fable, iii. 27, 32, 33. The 
Combat of Pluto with Hercules , for having carried off 
Cerberus , iii. 32, &c. 

Cer copes, a People transformed into Monkeys, iv. 395. 
Cercycn the Arcadian, vanquished by Thefeus , iv. 135. 
Cerealia, Feafts in honour of Ceres, i. 307. 

Ceres, the Daughter of Saturn, i. 115. The Mother of 
Plutus , 117. iii. 70. She is the Goddefsof Corn, iii. 47, 
Her Worfhip in Sicily, 61. The Origin of her Worfhip 
in Greece and Sicily, 55, 60. What the Myfteries of Ce¬ 
res were, 63. See Eleitfis . How fhe was rep re fen ted, 67. 
What Vi&ims were offered to her, 68. That flie is the 
Ijis of the Egyptians , i. 105. Why fhe is faid to have 
loved Jofm, i. 77. That fhe was worfhipped among 
the Gauls, iii. 281. 

Cernunnos , a Gallic Divinity, iii. 261. 

Cermancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396, 

Cefar, his Apotheofis, a Temple built in bis Honour, iii, 
"204. 

Ceryces, Minifters for the Sacrifices, i. 283. 

Cejlus, or Venus's. Girdle, its Property, ii. 330. Was flolc 
by Mercury , 370. 

Ccteans, a People of Myjia, who came to the Relief of Troy, 

lV : 337 - 

Cethim, the Grandfon of Japhet , where he fettled, iii. 350, 

35 

Ceto, the Mother of the Gra'uz, her Genealogy, i. 114.* 
Ceiis* See Cans. 

Ceyx, King of Trpchine, took Care of Hercules's Children, 
iv. 380. He marries Alcyone, ibid. The Metamorpho- 
fis of Ceyx and Alcyone into King’s Fifhers, ibid. i. 76. 
Chakis, a City cf Eubaa, ii. 211. 

Chaldeans, the moft anrient People known,* whether they 
are the firff Authors of Idolatry, i. 187, 191. ii. 2. Their 

Tradition about the Origin of th^ World, i, 80, &c. They 

were addicted to Magic, i. 426.. They are the Inventors 
of Aftrology, 433. ii. 3. 

Cham, the Sen cf Noah, whether he is the Menes of the E m 
gyptians, i. 220, *521, 572. He is the Jupiter Amjn^h 

t. 579 -ny 

Chamonix, an Idol reprefenting the Sun, ii. 62, 

Chamos, the God ci the Moabites, riie. Signification of the 

*XT •• ' ^ V 

Name, m 55, 

* 

Chanaayh 
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Chanaan , the Son of Cham, where he fettled, i. 174. 

Changti, the firft God of the Cbinefe, i. 131. 

Chaos, what Idea the Chaldeans had of it, i. 82. The Pbe* 
nicians , 84. The Greeks, iii. 112, 118. The Chaos of 
Ovid, 125. The Foundation of all the different Ideas of 
the Chaos, 125, 516. 

Chares. See the Coloffe of Rhodes. 

Charijius , the Son of Lycaon, what City he founded, iii. 355. 

Charlies, the Name of the three Graces. See Graces. 

Charitia , or Charijlia , Feafts in honour of the Graces, that 
were celebrated at Rome , i. 302, 310. 

Charon , the Etymology of the Name, the Origin of the Fable 
of his Boat, iii. 3, 4, 26, 28. Who had a Right to pafs 
over in his Boat, 21. His Genealogy, his Charafter, 29. 
The Tax for Paffage, 30. Various Sentiments about 
Charon , 31. 

Chartres , or the Char tan Country. The Woods of that 
Country formerly famous for Religious Affemblies, iii, 
222, 223, 242. 

Charybdis . See Scylla. 

Chajlity. See Modefty, 

Chains , what the Chains were that bound Saturn in his Pri- 
fon, ii. 182. 

Chiromocrates , the famous Architect ofthefecond Temple of 
Ephefus , i. 224. 

Che-kia or Cha-ka , an Idol of the Chinefe , his Hiftory, i. 

! 3 6 * . ;*;•/ 

Che lone, a Nymph transformed into a Tortoife, ’ii f 236, 

Chemien, a Divinity of the Cdraibes , i. 142. 

Cher a, an Epithet given to Juno , ii. 245. 

Cherjlphron , or Cteftphron, Architect to the Temple of Epbe- 
fits, i. 223. 

Cherfoncfus Taurica. See Tauris , 

Chickens (facred), how Auguries were taken from them ; the 
Confidence of theStfawzw in thofeAuguries, i. 346,403,404, 

Chief Priejls and Chief Priejlejjes among the Greeks , i. 284, 

Chiliomb , a Sacrifice of a thoufand Animals* i. 272. 

Chi Ion, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 433. 

Children nurfed by Animals. The Origin of thofe Fables, 
i. 68. Tutelar Divinities of Children, 197. Children 
facrificed to the Gods, 145. 

Children of the Gods* the vaft Number of them, i. 75. ii. 
164. The Di Hindi ion between the Children of the Gods, 
458, &c. See Demi-Gods. 

Chimera, by whom engendered, i, 114. The Defeription 
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of this Monfter * vanqui&ed by Belkrophon , ii!. 468, Ths 
Explanation of this Fable, 469. 

China , Chinefe. . Religion of the Chinefc, i. 131. Their 
Books which they call Clafficks, 131,132. Their Byafs 
to Magic, 133. The Seel of the Tao-fe* 134. Se& 
of the Cbe-Kia , 136. 

Chiromancy , what kind of Science it is, i. 396. 

Chiron* a famous Centaur* his Birth, iii. 531. The chief 
Princes of Greece were his Pupils, 540. iv. 9. in the 
Note, 275. His Death, iii. 540. He forms the Con- 
ilellation of Sagittarius , iii. 540. iv. 407. The Kalen- 
dar which he compofed for the Argonauts , iii. 541. 

Chloris , the Surname of Melibtea* Nejlor's Mother, ii. 414. 
Her Genealogy; her Children were all flain by Hercules , 
except Nejlor* iii. 393. 

Cbonidas or Cbronidas , Governor to Tbefeus , worlhipped 
by the Athenians as a Demi-God, iv. 131. 

Ghrefmotbeta , Minifters of the Tejnples, i. 282; • 
Chrejphontes* one of the Heraclidtz , iv. 129. 

Cbrodo , a God of the ancient Germans, how rep refen ted, 

iii. 330. 

Chroma , a Feail in Honour of Saturn , i. 302. 

Chronicle of Paros . See Marbles. 

' Chronology of the ancient Greeks* not certain, iii. 341. 
Chronos , the Saturn of the Pbenicians , i. 93. One of the 
eight great Gods of the Egyptians, 105. 

Chronia , a Feftival in Honour of Saturn , i. 302. 

Chromes* by, whom built, iii. 355. 

Chryafus , King of the Defendant of I/iackus, iii. 

258. 

Chtyfaor, fprupg from the Blood of Medufa , the Father of 
Gerion , i. 114, 117. iii. 438. The Etymology of his 
Name, 438. The Explanation of this Fable, 453,454. 

■ Chryfds , tfce Captive of Agamemnon 5 he was obliged to give 
her back to her Father, iv. 232, 233. 

. Chryfippus , the Son of Pelops , flain by At reus and Tbyejles, 

iv. 256, 266. 

Chryfor , the Vulcan of the Pbenicians , i. 94* 

. Chtboniiis , an Epithet given to Mercury* ii. 375. 

Cidon, the Grandfon of JW'w* I. gave his Name to the City 
Cidonia , Hi. 484. 

C//«r, the Son of Agenor* Brother of Cadmus , communicated 
his Name to Cilicia , iii. 404. 

Cimmerians , who are the Cimmerians mentioned in Horner* 
i. 74. iii. IO, 11. 

Cityras* accufed oflnceft with his Daughter Myrrh a* ii. 8. 

. ’ * Cm 
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Cinxidy one pf Juno 9 s Epithets, ii. 242. ' ' 

Circe , t^e Sifter of Metes King of Colcbos, receives Medea 
and Jqfen at her Court, then banifhes them, iv. 47. Why 
faid to be the Daughter of the Sun or Apollo, 297, 
Why faid to be a Sorcerefs, ibid. She receives Ulyffes f 
298. Transforms the Nymph Scyllg into a Monlter, 
294. Her Worfhip in Italy , 299. That there were 
two Princeffes of this Name, 300. 

Circujncifm , whether the Mutilation of Vranus and Saturn, 

alludes to the Circumcifion of Abraham , ii. 180. 

• • > « 

Circus . See Ganges of the Circus. , 

Gijjon, metamorphofed into Ivy, ii. 453,406,461. 
Cijfotonia, Feafts in Honour of Hebe , i. 302. 

Ctftopbora, what they are, ii. 460. Medals fo called. ii}id . 4 
Citheronia^ an Epithet given tp Juno, ii. 244. 

Citheronius, an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 220. 

Citheriades, an Epithet of the Mufes, ii. 435. 

Cither on, King of Plat*ee> reconciles Juno and Jupiter. f 
Cither onius, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 220. . 

Cities, Ceremonies performed at the founding of Cities, L 
323. Cities of Egypt that derived their Names from the 
Animals that were worfhipped there, 545. Cities put 
jnto the Number of Divinities, ii. 287, 288. The Foun- 
dation of the Worfhip that was paid to Cities, ii. 289. 
Cius, an Argonaut , iv. 22. \ 

Cladeus, worfhipp’d as an Heroe, iii. 433. , 

Claros, a City famous for the Oracle of Apollo , i. 344. 
Claudia , a Veftal whofe Virtue was fufpe&ed, fhe proves 

her Innocence, ii. 567. 

Cledonifinancy , a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

Clemency , promoted to a Divinity, iii. 139. 

Cleobis and Biton , their Piety to their Mother; Statues raifed 
in their Honour; a Monument representing them, 

ii. 248. 

Cleodea , the Daughter of Hillusy worflrip'd as a Heroin, 


m. 431. 

Cleodeus , the Son of Hillus, a Heroe, iii. 433. 

CUomedes, Cleoncus , alfo Heroes, iii. 431. , 

Cleopatra, the Wife of Meleager , her Genealogy, iv. 174. 

Her Death, ibid. See Meleager* 

Clidomancy , a Species of Divination, i. 396. * 

Clio, the firft of the Mufes; the Etymology pf the Name; 
the Invention that is attributed to her; and in what 
manner fhe is reprefented, ii. 432. 

Clitor, the Son of Nyftimus King of Arcadia , and his Suc- 
ceffor, iii. 355. 

Cloactna, 

• * 1 . i. . ■. 
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Chacina , the Goddefs of Common-fliores, iii. 196, 

Clothera , the Daughter of Pandarus. See Pandarus. 
Clothe, one of th e Parc a, by whom engender’d, i. 113, 
Hi. 84* Her Office, 86. The Etymology of her Name, 
ibid. How {he is reprefented, 91. 

Cloudy what that Cloud was which had Children by Ixion, 
Hi. 528,530. 

Clujius and PatuLius , Gods of the Gates, i. 198. 

Clymene , the Daughter of the Ocean , the Mother of Atlas, 
i. 115. 

Clymenus , the Son of Oencus , King of Calydon, iv. 173. 

one of the Defendants of Idean Hercules , iv.426. 
Clyta, the Wife of Oyzrm. . See Cyzicus. 

Clytemnejlra, the Daughter of Tyndarus and Led a, iv. 257, 
Married to Agamemnon, ibid. Kills her Husband, 259. ! 
Clytides. See lamides. 

Clytia, her Metamorphofis into the Helitrope, i. 32. 

Clytius , a Giant (lain by Vulcan , ii. 168. 

Clytus, one of the Argonauts , iv. 22. 

Cniph, the firft Principle in the Theogony of the Egyptians , 
i. 103, 491, 493. How he was reprefented, 493. 
Coalemus , the God of Imprudence, i. 199. 

Gacalus , King of Sicily , receives Dcdalus at his Court; puts 
Minos to Death, iii. 51 r. 

Cock, confccrated to Minerva , why, i. 264. ii. 297, 310. 
Ccrytar, an infernal River or Lake, iii. 35. iv. 3, 22, 37. 
Cccytus, the Phyfician who cured Adonis , ii. 13,21. 

the laft King of Athens, iii. 377. 

Cacleftis , or Bcna Dea, iii. 198. 

Ccelus. See Heaven . 

Ccrar or CVar, the Son of Heaven and Earth, or of CW/6‘ 

- and Terra, i. 113. His Children, 115. 

Coif, one of the Exercrfes in the Games, iv. 417, 418. 

Col ax y the Son of Jupiter and Ora, ii. 170. 

Colifee of Rome, the Remains of that ancient Stru6fure,iv.423 1 
CoUatina , a Goddefs woifhipp’d at Rome , iii. 198. 

Collina, a Goddefs of the Latins , ii. 590. 

ColGjfe of Rhodes, one of the feven Wonders of the World, 

* i. 250. 

Combe , transformed into a Bird, iv, 398. 

Cometo ., the Daughter of Pterelas, her Perfidioufnefs to her 
Father ; her Death, iv. 76. 

Common God, an Epithet given to Mars, ii. -320. 

'a, Feails and Games fo called, i, 310. ii. 6io, 

Comus , the God of Revels and Jollity, his Charafter, iii. 

152, lAc. Concord, 
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Concord, ranked among the Gods, i. 200. Hi. 119. Her 
Temples at Rome, iii. 129. 

Confervatrix , an Epithet given to Juno , ii. 243. 

Conjlillations % the Names of Several Conftellations, iv, 407. 
They* were believed to be the Receptacles of the Souls of 
thofe whofe Names they bore, i. 198, 494. 

Confualia Feafts in Honour of the God Confus , i. 310. 
Confus, one of the Gods .of Phyfic, i. 200. . . 

Contracts, Divinities who prefided over the Faith of Con¬ 
tracts, iii. 131,132. 

Coraces, Miniflers of Mithras fo called, i. 289. 

Coral, fprung from the Blood of Meduja, iii. 453,455. 
Corcyra, See Pheacians . 

Core a, the People of Corea attributed Divinity, to the Rivers 

and Mountains, i. 146. 

' * * # 

Cora a, or Coreia, Feafts of Proferpine, i. 302. 

Corefus , the Prieft of Bacchus. See Callirhoe. 

Coriphagena, one of Minerva's Epithets, ii. 309. 

Corinth, its firft Name; by whom built, iii. 392. 

Corn, the Inventors of the Art of fowing Com according to 
the Phenicians, i. 95. • According to the Greeks. See 
Ceres , Triptolamus. 

Cornucopia, whence the Greeks make it to be derived, ii. 208, 
Corabus, communicates his Name to the firft Olympiad . 
Why, iv. 427. 

Coronis, one of the Hyades, ii. 278. 

Coronis,- the Mother of Efculapius, ii. 400. iii. 156, 157. 
Her Death, and Transformation into a Crow, iii. 157. 
She had a Statue in the Temple of Efculapius , 163,179, 
Coronis, a City of Cyprus. See Salajnis . 

Corybantes , Priefts of Cybele, whether they are to be con¬ 
founded with the Cabiri, ii. 76, 81. How they celebrated 
the Feafts of their Godaefs, 82,562. The Origin of the 
Name, -560. 

Corybantica, Feafts in Honour of the Corybantes, \. 302. 
Cory bus, thefon otjafion and Cybele, ii. 560. The Wife 
whom he married, ibid. 

Corymbifer, one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 448. 

Cory thus, Son of Paris and Oenone , flain by his Father, 
iv/ 341. ' ? * ; ' ^ 

Gofcinomancy, a Sort of Divination* i. 396. 

Coftnogonies. - See Theogony. 

Cojfutius, a Roman Citizen who finifhed the Temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, i. 226. 

Coitus a Giant, the Son of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. 
Banilhed with his Fraternity to the Extremities of the 
Earth, u 6, Cottytto, 
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Ceitytto, die Goddefs of Debauchery , her Feafts, iii, 69, • 
Her Priefts. See Bapta. 

Covenant Gods, who prefided over Covenants, i. 59, 

Cranaus, fecond King of Athens, iii. 377. 

Crane , a fort of Dance invented by The feus, why, iii. 508, 
Cranes, their Battles with the Pygmies. See Pygmies . 

Cranias, worfhipped as a Hero, iii. 433. 

Creus, the Son of Heaven and Earth , i. 113. His Offspring, 

114. 

Creon , King of Corinth gave his Daughter to Jafon, iv. 66, 
See the Note. His Death imputed to Medea , 67. 

Creon , King of Thebes, iv. 81. Marries his Daughter Me- 
gara to Hercules, ibid. And his Daughter JocaJla to 

Laiusy 179. Then to Oedipus , 180. See Laius , Ofl/zV 

pus* 

Crepitus , a Divinity, how reprefented, i. 199. iii. 196. 

Cm, the Son of Jupiter , King of Crete, ii. 177, 

Cretans , whence fo called, i. 60. 

Crete, the Ifland of Crete; Jupiter was educated and died 
there, ii. 176, 177. Teuftamus , the firfl Grecian King 
in Crete, iii. 395. A Lift of the Kings of Crete, 516. 
Its firft Inhabitants, ibid* 

Cretheus , the Son of Eolus, his Brothers and Sifters, iii. 390, 
His Children and their Defendants, 394. 

Cretans , whence they derived their Name, i. 60. 

Creufa , the Daughter of Erechtheus , King of Athens , Mo¬ 
ther of Janus, ii. 261. The Mother alfo of Ion and 
Acheus, iii 396. 

Creufa, married to Peneus , her Children and their Defen¬ 
dants, iii. 526, 

Creufa , the Daughter of Priam, Wife of Eneas, iv. 139, 
309. Her Death, ibid. 

Crimfus, transformed into a Bear, iv. 401. 

Criotole , or Criobolium, a fort of Sacrifice, i. 272. 

Cricphoros, one of Mercury s Epithets, ii. 375. 

Crocodile, this amphibious Creature was in high Veneration 
at Arfinoe, i. 544, , And looked upon with Horror in the 
reft of Egypt, 545. How it is the Symbol of the Divi? 

nity, 551. 

Crafus, King of Lydia, from whom defended, iy. 11*. 
Grommyon, a Woman of that Town, called the Sow , iv. 134. 
Crofs , the Crofs is often one of the Symbols of the Egyptian 
Divinities, 1.563. 

Crow, confecrated to Apollo , why, ii. 417. 

Crown , Ariadne's Crown transformed into a Star, iv. 407; 
Cruddis, or Cruel , an Epithet given to Mars , ii. 320. 

Qtefipbon . 


* 
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Ctcjiphon, Sec Cherfiphron. 

Cthoniusy the Surname of Mercury* ii. 375. 

Cuckoo , a Bird confecrated to Jupiter ; why* ii. 236. 

Cuirajfes and Javelins, their Ufe introduced into Greece t 
or invented by Cadmus , iii. 406. 

Cunina , a Goddefs that was invoked for Children; her Office, 
i. 197. iii. J'92. 

Cupids the Son of Venus* ii. 329, 337. How many Cupids , 
338. The Amours of Cupid and Pfyche* 342. See Love, 
CureteSy who they were, ii. 209. They educated Jupiter* 
166, 173. Their Origin. The Etymology of their 
Names, 210. The Inftitution of the Olympic Games is 
owing to them, 213. They had Temples after their 
Death, 214. That they are not to be confounded with 
the Cabin* 81. • 

w 4 

Cufios* an Epithet of Jupiter , ii. 224. 

Cyaney a Nymph of Sicily* transformed into a Fountain, iii. 
48. The Veneration paid to that Fountain, 51. The 
Foundation of this Fable, 57. 

Cyanea* or Symplegades , Rocks at the Mouth of the Euxine 
Sea, iv. 37. The Argonauts pafs thro* between thefe 
Rocks, 38. The fabulous Account of them, i. 74. 
Cyanipey the Daughter of Adraftus , iv. 198. 

Cybele* the Earth adored under that Name, ii. 552. The 
Hiftory of Cybele according to Diodorus Siculus* ii. 405, 

; 557. That there were feveral Cybelesy 562. Her Wor- 
fhip ; her Feafts; her Priefts and Priefteffes, 562, 563: 
Her various Names, ibid. Why fhe was called the Mo¬ 
ther of the Gods, 563. The Statue of Cybele brought 
to Romey 567. How reprefented, 565. 

CyclopSy by whom engender’d; their Figure ; their Employ¬ 
ment, i. 113. The Arms which they forged for the 
Gods, ii. 166, 186. Apollo kills the Cyclops , ii 415. 
Their Hiftory; the Etymology of their Name. Why 
they are faid to be Vulcan 9 s Blackfmiths, and Canibals, 
iv. 290, &c. The Worfhip that was paid to them, 292. 
Why they paffed for the Offspring of Heaven and Earth, 
and for Giants, 294. 

Cidyppey the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Cygnusy the Brother of Phaeton , his Transformation into a 
Swan, ii. 385, 390, 392. 

Cygnusy the Son of Neptune , alfo transformed into a Swan, 
iv. 221. Other Princes of the fame Name, ii. 392. 
Cylindusy the Son of Pbryxus and Calciopey iv. 7. 

Cyilabarusy Gallant to Diomede?* Wife, iv. 388. 


/ 
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Cyllen, the Son of Elaius King of Pbocls , communicated hi* 
Name to Mount Cyllene , iii. 355. 

Cyllene , a Mountain in Arcadia , ibid. 

Cylleneus, one of Mercury's Names, ii. 374. 

Cynifea , a Heroin who won the Prize at the Olympic 
Games, iii. 434. 

Cymopolia , the Daughter of Neptune , married to Briarcus , 
i. 116. 

Cymodufa , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Cymotboe , ibid. 

Cynifea , a Gm*w« Heroin, iii. 434. 

Cynocepbali, what -kind of Animals, i. 534. 

Cynophontes, Feafts celebrated at in the Dog-Days, 
i. 302. 

Cynofarges, a Surname given to Hercules , iv. 120. 

Cyparijfusy a young Man transformed into a Cyprefs, ii. 402, 

Cyppusy a Roman Captain. Horns grew in his Head, iv. 

39 6 - 

C m ;pra, one of fund *s Appellations, ii. 244. 

Cyprus, the Birth of Venus in that Ifland, i. 113. ii. 328. 

Cyprefs^ confecrated to Pluto, i. 264. The Symbol of Grief, 
therefore made ufeof at Funerals, ii. 40Z, 

Cyprina, an Epithet of Venus, i. 113. 

Cyrenaica, a Country of Africa , i. 581. 

Cyrm, one of Jupiter's MiftrefTes, ii. 170. 

Cythcra, an Ifland, its Situation ; it was confecrated to VeMS\ 
why, ii. 328. Her Temple at Cytbera, ibid. 

Cytherea, Surname of Venus-, i. 113. ii. 333. 

Cyzicns, King of Cyzicus. Jafon kills him undefignedly, 
and builds a Temple to him, iv. 32. Clyia, the Wife of 
Cyzicus, hangs herfeif in Defpair, iv. 33. 

Cyzicus, a City at the Foot of Mount Dyndimus , iv. 32. 


D. 

T)AC 1 A NS, what Gods that People worfhipped, 

^ ij - J 47* 

Daelyli of Crete , different from the Cabyri , ii. 76, 81, 82. 
The fame with the Curetes, 211. Whence the Name of 
Daftyle is derived, ibid. 

Dacfyliomancy , a Sort of Divination 5 how it was praflifed, 

l 396. 

Hades. Feafo of the Greeks ; whence the Name is derived. 


1. 302. 

Da due bus, or Lampadopborus , a Minifter of Religion among 
the Greeks, i. 282. ii. 462. iii. 66, 

Daedalus. See Dedalus . 


Dafanaui) 
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Dafatiaus. See Defanans . 

DagM, or Sir on, who that God was in the Syflem of the 
Pbenicians , i. 93,95. The Etymology of the Name, 

ii. 36. How he was reprefented, 37. A famous Divi¬ 
nity of the Philiftines \ his Temple at Afoth , ibid. He 
is the Derceto of the Greeks , i. 70. ii. 36, 37. 

Daimogorgon , or Demogorgon, the Signification of this Name, 

i. H9. ii. 549. Who this God was, ibid. His Genea- 
logy, 550. The Explanation of this Fable, ibid. 

Damajles, a Giant who was called Procujles, why, iv. 135. 

Damitm , a Feaft in Honour of the good Goddefs, furnamed 
Damia, ii. 554. The Signification of the Name, ibid. 
See the Note. 

Danae, the Daughter of Acrifius , Mother of Perfeus , ii. 
164,170. Shut up in a brazen Tower, iii. 436. Ex- 
pofed upon the Sea with her Son, 437. Her Return into 
Greece, 462. 

Danacj the Daughter of Danaus , Neptune offers Violence 
to her, ii. 496. 

Panaids , their Punifhment in Tartarus^ iii. 23,115. What 
had given rife to this Fable, 116. 

Danaus, his Arrival in Greece , iii. 363. Seizes upon the 
Kingdom of Argos , ibid. Marries his fifty Daughters to 
the fifty Sons of Egypt us his Brother,. ibid. See Dana ids. 
Danube , a River worfhipped by the Scythiatis , ii. 479. 

Daonus , or ZWr, one of the Gods of the Chaldeans , i. 86. 
Dapalis, one of Jupiter’s Epithets, ii. 225. 

Dapbnaus , an Epithet of Apollo , ii. 420. 

Daphne, the Daughter of Peneus, beloved by Apollo , i. 77. 

ii. 398. 

Daphne , the Suburbs of Antioch , there an Oracle was, and a 
Statue of Apollo , i. 345. ii. 399. 

Daphnephora and Daphnephoria , Feafts fo called in honour 
of Apollo, i. 304. 

Daphnis , metamorphofed into a Rock, iv. 367. 

Dardania , the firfl Name of the City Tny, iv. 250. 
Dardanus , r the Son of Jupiter and Eh fir a, ii. 170, 559. 

iii. 71. His Retreat to Phrygia, ii. 5 ^ 5 - His Hiftory, 

iv. 249. 

Daulias , the Surname of Philomel . See Dauks. 

Daulis, a Feafl of the Argives, i. 302. 

Paulis, a City of Phocis, i. 61. Famous for the Adven¬ 
ture of Prague- and Philomela, iv. 359. 

what Laws and Cuftoms were obferved in 
with refpeft to the Dead, iii. 3,4, &V. ‘ Why they em¬ 
balmed 


* 
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balmed the Dead, 8. The Notions of the Druids about 
the Fate of their Dead, 236. 

Deathy a Divinity, by whom procreated, i. 113. iii. 101, 
Under what Name adored at Cadizy iii. 304. The God- 
dels who prefided over Death, i. 197. Sudden Deaths, 
and thofe occafioned by the Plague, to whom attributed, 
1.13.11.409,411. 

DecearteSy the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia , iii. 354. 

Dcdakiy his Genealogy, iii. 519. Was the moft skilful 
Artift in Greece , 5 20. His Works, ibid. His jealoufy 
againft his Nephew, 521. See Talus. He is fhut up 
with his Son in the Labyrinth which he had built, i. 25. 
iii. 509. How he made his Efcape; the Fable of his 
. Wings, iii. 509. His Retreat in Sicily, , 510. 

Dedala, or Dadala , a Feafl of the Greeks, i. 302. 

Dedalion. See Deion. 

Deidamia, married to Pirithous. See Hippodamia. 

Dejanira , the Daughter of Oeneus King of Calydon, mar¬ 
ried Hercules , iv. 97. Was the Caufe of that Heroe’s 
Death, 107. The Children (he had by Hercules , ill. 

Dei oily the Son of Eolus, iii. 390. Marries Diomede the 
Daughter of Xutus , 394, 395. 

Deion or Dedalion , the Brother of Ceyx , iv, 381. Trans¬ 
formed into a Hawk, 382. 

Deicneus . See Eioneus. 

Dsioneusy the Son of Eurytus King of Oecalia, the People 
that came of him, iv. 133. 

Deiopeia , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Deipyle or Deiphiky the Daughter of Adrajlus ; her Mar¬ 
riage with Tydeus, iii. 187, 198. 

Deliay Feafts fo called, i. 302. 

Delos, the Ifland where Apollo was born, i. 345. ii. 393. 
The Origin of that Ifland according to the Poets, 395, 

39 6 - 

Delpbos. See the Temple of DelphoSy Oracle of Delphos. 

Delpbinia , a Feaft celebrated at Egina y i. 302. 

Deluge Univerfaly the Memory of that Event preferved 
among all Nations, i. 12,54. iii. 387. The Tradition 
of the Chaldeans concerning the Deluge, i. 87, The 
Deluge of OgygeSy iii. 368. The IE ra of that Event, 369, 
feV. The Deluge of Deucaliony iii. 379. At what Period 
of Time it happened. 384. 

D emarooiiy the Jupiter of the Chaldeans, i. 97: 

Demi Goddejfes, how they were known among the Greeks, 
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Demi-Gods,,pr Children of Gods, i. 117. Their Original/ 
120. A prodigious Number of Demi-Gods, 203 5 
Where they refided, 462. See Genii, Heroes . 

Demogorgon. See Daimogorgon, 

Demon of Socrates . i; 473. 

Demonajft 7, the Daughter of Amphiaraus, m 193, 196. 

Demonax^ a Mantincan , the Worfliip he eftabli/bed in the 
Cyrenaica , i. 581. 

Demopboon,. the Son of Tbefeus and PWr*, iv. 146. Went 
to the Siege of Thy, 58. See Ethra, ibid. The Amours 
of PA/Zfij and Demophoon , 400. See Pbil/is, 

Dcrceto , or Atcrgatis , metamorphofed into a Fifli, i, 76. ii. 

31. Whether /he is the fame with AJlarte , ibid. 35. 
Dcfanaus or Difanaus , the Name of the Pbenician Hercules , 

iv. 123. • 

Defcenfor , one of Jupiter 9 s Epithets, ii. 222. 

Dcjhny, or Deftinies , the Ideas which the Ancients had of 
them, iii. 84, 86. By whom engender’d, i. 113, 

Deucalion, the Son of Jupiter and lodamia , ii. 170. 

Deucalion , the Son of Prometheus ; fettled in Greece, iii. 378. 
A Deluge that happened in his Time; his Pofterity, 379, 
388. His Genealogy, 398. That he built the firft 
Temple in Greece\ what Temple this was, L 21 1., iii. 
387. Was honoured in Greece as a Divinity, iii. 432; 
Deucalion , .the Son of .MW IE and Pafiphae , iii. 505. 

Marries his Sifter Pbcdra to Tbefeus , 515. 

Deverra , a tutelary Goddefs of Children, i. 197. 

Deverrona , the Goddefs who prefided over the Reaping of 
the Fruits, i. 198. 

Devotings. Devotio in ZW? ; private Devotings; - the Form 
of public Devoting; Devoting of Criminals, i. 321. 
Diamaftigotis . . -.See Flagellation . 

Dianajla, the Name of a Nymph, ii; 531. 

that there were feveral Goddefles of that Name, .ii. 
42J. Often taken for the Moon, 422*423. Her dif¬ 
ferent Names and Fun&ions, 423, 424. The Wor/hip 
that was paid to her in different Countries, .426. Efpe- 
dally among the Gauls * iii. 282. How /he is teprefented* 

. ii. 426; Her Oracles, i. 346. ' 

biana Pcr.rafia . See Cajlabalk, 

Vice, by whom and when invented, iv. 224. 

®ice, the Daughter of Themis, i. n6. Prefided over Juftice^ 


1. 199. 

bifeus, an Epithet of Jupiter , iii 220, 225. 

^ifte, the Cave where Jupiter was born, ii. 165. 

FifttfUs, one of Jupiter *s Epithets, ii. 225* 

K k . Diftynnia, 
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DiRynma, a Feftival to Diana Diftynna, i. 304. 

Dido, the Surname of the Princefc Elifa, what it fignifies; 
her Hiftory; her Amours with Eneas ; her Death. The 
Worfhip that was paid to her after her Death, iv. 318, 
319. Of what Gods Ihe eftablifhed the Worfhip in 
Africk, i. 574. 

Didyme, the Oracle that was there, 1. 345. 

Dicfpiter , an Epithet of Jupiter , ii. 218. 

Diipolia , a Feaft celebrated at Athens , i. 301. 

Dindyme , the Mother of Cybele, ii. 558. 

Dindymine , an Epithet given to Cybele, ii. 5 64. 

Dindymus, a Mountain in Phrygia, ii. 558. iv, 33. 

D/a, the firft Name of Ceres , iii. 46. 

Diocleia, Feafts in Honour of Diocles , i. 304. 

Dioclejian, thePrediclion concerning him given by a Druidefs , 
iii. 245. 

Diomedes, worfhip’d as a Heroe, iii. 432. 

Diomcdes, the firft Name of Jo fin, iv. 9. In the Note. 

Diomedcs, the Son of TydeuSy iv. 286. His Exploits at the 
Siege of Troy, 228, 229, 233, 286, fcf feq. Repaired to 
Great Greece, after his Return from that War ; the City 
which he built there, 247, 288, Refufed to furnifh Troops 
againft Eneas , ibid. 

Diomcdes, King of Thrace, flain by Hercules, why, iv. 88, 

Diomede, the Daughter of XuthusJ See D donee* 

Diane, the Daughter of Uranus, i. 96. 

Diene, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Dlone, the Mother of Venus, ii. 170. 

Diene a, one of Venus*s Appellations, ii. 333. 

Dicnyfia, Feafts of Bacchus , i. 305. 

Dlonyfius . See Liber. 

Diofcuriy the Name given to Cajlor and Pollux, iv. 149. 
See Caberi . 

Dirce, the Wife of Liens, her Cruelty to Antiope, iii. 416. 

Her Punifhment, ibid. Her Metamorphofis into a Foun¬ 
tain, 419. 

Dhrphya , one of Juno $ Epithets, ii. 244. 

Dis, the God of the Celtts , i. 44. 

Difccrd, ranked among the Goddefles, i. 199. iii. 145. She 
is banilhed from Olympus. Her Defeription, iii. 145. By 
whotn engender’d ; her Children, i. 113. 

Difcus , a Vafe made ufe of in the Sacrifices, i. 277. 

Ditches, for the Sacrifices to the infernal Gods, iii. 102. 

Dithyrambus, a Surname of Bacchus, ii. 448. 

Divination, what that Science is 5 the Antiquity of it, i. 39 1 * 
How many Sorts of Divination, and how they were per¬ 
formed, 393. Diviners, 
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£)hlners, their Office ^nd Functions among the Greets, u 
266. 

Divinity , the Idea which the Pvgan Philofophers had of 
him, i. 438. ^ 

Divinities Allegorical and Phyfical, invented for the different 
Ages, the different Profeffions and Addons of Life, i. 198. 
iii, 121. Virtues 3nd Vices faifed into Divinities; Divini¬ 
ties affigned to the Affedions and Paflions j Divinities who 

prefidcd over every Part of the Body. i. 199, 200. * 
Divipotes , Roman Divinities, iii. 193. 

Do da mm, the Grandfon of Japhet, where he fettled, iii. 

35°>35i- 

Dodoneeus, an Epithet of 'Jupiter, ii. 2I0. 

Dodona . See the Oracle of Dodona. 

Dog , worfhipp’d in Egypt , i. 544. See Anubis . Men with 

Dog’s-Heads. See Cynocepbali. 

Deg, a Conftellation, iv. 404, 407. 

Dolabra^ an Inftrument for the Sacrifices, i. 278. 

Dolicbenius, a Name given to Jupiter , ii. 219. A Monu¬ 
ment reprefenting Jupiter, ibid. 

Dolicbenius , the Etymology of the Name, iii. 2754 
Dolphin , a Conftellation, ii. 497. iv. 393. The Dolphin 
that carried Anon upon its Back, ibid . The Affedtion 
of Dolphins to Men, /Wrf. 

Domiduca, an Epithet of jfaw, ii. 242. 

Domiducus , a God who prefided over Marriage, his Fundtion, 
i. 197. ii. 252. 

Doricles , one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 434. 

Dorians , a People in Greece, iii. 395. 

Doris, the Mother of the Nereids , i. 114. ii. 508. 

Dorfanes , the Name of the Indian Hercules , iv. 74. 

ZVtfr, the Grandfon of Deucalion , where he fettled, iii. 

390, 395. His Defendants, #/</. 

D^ryow. See Erycia , 

Dofitbea , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 
ibid. 

Dragon , a kind of-Serpent confecrated to Bacchus and Mi- 
nerva, i. 263. ii. 297. Dragon of the Garden of the 
Hefperides , i. 30,67,114. ii. 275, 279. iii. 455. Dragons 
that kept the Golden Fleece , i. 29, 67. iii. 41, 42. Cft/- 
w/Ps Dragon, i. 67. The flying Dragon of China, i. 137. 
The flying Dragons of Medea's Chariot, iv. 64,66. The 
Dragon upon which Cerberus was formed, iv. 32. 

Dreams , by whom procreated, i. 113. iii. 100. Oracles 
that were delivered by Dreams, i. 345,346, 353. The 
Names of the Dreams, iii. 100. ' '• 

K k 2 Driiids % 
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Druids,- chief Minifters of Religion among the Gauls, itf. 
225: What Places they frequented, 229. A Parallel 
between the Druids and Perjian Magi, 217, 228. The 
Idea which they had of the Divinity, 218. The Ety¬ 
mology of the Name of Druids , iii. 227. Their Origin, 
their Manner of Life, their Fundions, Science, and 
their Authority in the Nation, iii. 227, 228, &c. Their 
Superftitions, 235, tAc. Their Maxims,. 242. When 
their Order was abolilhed, 246. 

Druidejfes , what kind of Women they were; their Autho¬ 
rity ; *they had the Gift of Predidion, iii. 243, &c. They 
refembled the Veftals of the Romans , iii. 284. 

Dryads , Nymphs of the Woods, their Worfhip, ii. 527; 
528. 

Drymo, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Drycpe , transformed into a Tree, iv. 394. 

Duikdaitcs, a People in Arabia , their Religion, i. 570. 

Duijfanian , an Epithet given to Hercules , iii. 265. 

Dufares , a God of the Arabians , i. 569. 

Dytlinnia. See Diftynnia. 

Dynamme , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Dzobara , a Goddefs the Arabians , i. 570. 

Dzoblj a Divinity of the fame People, i. 570. 



7 p A y Eca , or /Ea. See ALa. 

^ Eacnsy one of the Judges of Hell, iii, 22, 27, 41. 
Whofe Son he was, iv. 268. His great Equity, 269. 
Who were his Subjects, 270. His Children, ibid. 

Eagle, con fee rated to Jupiter , i. 264. Why, ii. 208. 
Earth , its Origin according to the Chaldeans , i. 82. Accord¬ 
ing to the Greeks-) 112,114, 116. Adored under various 

Names, i. 196. ii, 551. The Worlhip of the Earth 
very ancient, 551. How reprefented, 557. 

Ears , Jupiter reprefented without Ears in Crete, and at La - 
ccdemon with four Ears, ii. 229. Omens drawn from 
the Tingling of the Ear, i. 409. 

Eaubadnes , Eubadnes. See Oamies. 

Ecbccratcs , ravifhes the Prieflefs of Delphosy i. 337. ; 

EcheinuSy King of Arcadia, iii. 356. 

Echidna., a female Monfter, her Figure; her Offspring, i« 


Echicn, the Father of Afteon r iii. 412, 420. See =thc 
• Table. 

I • . * . » . *4 

Echicn , the Son of Mercury , one of the Argonauts , iv. 22. 
Eclipfesy Tables delivered about the Caufe^of Edipfes, i. 45 * 

1 ' 
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$cho y a Nymph in Love with Narciffus , iv. 366. '• • 

£and Edulia , Goddeites of the Romans , their Fun¬ 
ctions, iii. 199. 

Edulia or Edufa y the tutelary Goddefs of Children, i. 197. 

111. 192. 

King of Athens, iii. 377. His Genealogy, 494. The 
Father of Thefeus , iv. 131, 132,135. His Commerce 
with* Medea , 69. Is the Author of aflaflinating Andro- 
geos y iii. 493. Communicates his Name to the Egean 
Sea, iii. 504. 

Eg eon, one of the Gods of the Sea, his Genealogy j his 
Death, ii. 524. 

Egcriay a Goddefs who prefided over Women in Childbed, 
i. 197. iii. 191. Juno had alfo the fame Name, ii. 242. 
Egeria y a Nymph whom Nima confulted, iii. 484. 
Egejlus, See Elhnus . 

Egejia y the Daughter of Hippotas , the Mother of Acejles 
King of Sicily, iv. 401,402. See Crinifus . 

JZggy the primitive Egg, the Source of all Beings, i. 84,104, 

112. The Fable of the Egg of Ofiris and Typhon y 178. 
The Fable of the Egg Anguinum of the Druids y its Virtue, 
iii. 209, 237, 238. 

Egialea y the Daughter of Adrajlus y iv. 198. 

Egialeus y whether he is the Founder of the Kingdom of 
>Sicyon y iii. 358, 359. 

Egialcus y the Son of Adrajlus y Bain in the War of the Epi- 
goni y iv. 191,199. 

Egiholiiaiiy or / Egobolium y a kind of Sacrifice, i. 275. 

Egis y the Buckler of Minerva , a Defcription of this Piece of 
Armour, ii. 297, 309, 311. iii. 438. Its Origin, ii, 

3 I2< * 

Egisj a Monfter that vomited Fire, ii. 311. 

Egina y the Daughter of Afopus King of Beotia , Mother of 
Eacus y iii. 391, Transformed into the Bland of. his 
Name, iv. 269. The Situation of that Ifland, its Inha¬ 
bitants, 270. 

EgiJlusy the Son of ThyfleSy his Birth, iv. 256. His Crimes, 
his Death, 260, 261. 

Egiuchusy one of Jupiter 9 s Epithets, ii. 225. 

Eglc y one of the Goddefles of Phyfic, iii. 159. 

Egophaga y an Epithet of Juno y iv. 107. 

Egregores y or Angels of Heaven y i. 121. 

Egypt y the firft Theater of Idolatry and Fables, i. 69, 73. 

. As well as of Arts and Sciences, 48,69. Temples of 
Egypty their Magnificence, 211, 220, 221. The Abo¬ 
minations of Egypt, 487. 

K k 3 Egyp 
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Egyptians, their Cofmogony and Theogony, i. 102. What 
fort of Gods they had, 486,524- Who were their eight 
great Gods, 492. 

Egyptusj the Brother of Danaus , his fifty Sons, iii. 1155363, 
See Lynceus. 

Eimarmcne , the Daughter of Uranus, i. 96. 

Eicneus , or Deioneus, hion his Son-in-Law puts him to 
Death, why, iii. 527. 

Elaphobolia , Feafts of Athens, i. 303. 

Elara , the Mother of the Giant Tityus , iii. 108. 

Elatea , a City of Phocis, iii. 355. 

El at us, the Son of Areas, what City he founded, /Wrf. 
Eleftra, the Daughter of the Ocean, i. 114. 

Eleftra , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Eleftra, the Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiades , i. 108. 

ii. 273. See Pleiades . 

Eleftra, the Daughter of Agamemnon and Sifter of Orejlcs , 
married to Pyladcs the Friend of Qrejles , iv. 264. 
Eleftrides , pretended Jftands, ii. 391. 

Elcftrion, the Father of Alcmcna, his Genealogy, iii. 365. 
iv. 74. His Death, 75. 

Eleufis, what were the Myfteries of Eleufis, iii. 61. Why 
it was forbidden to reveal them, 67. 

ElcUterian, an Epithet of Jupiter, i. 304. 

Ekuiheria , Feafis in Honour of Jupiter, ibid. 

Elis, a Country cf Greece, whence it got that Name, iii. 

' 35 *• 

Elimtis and Egefthus, Trojans who fettled in Sicily, iv. 310. 
Elion, or Hypjiftus , the Import of the Name, a Divinity of 
the Pkenieians, i. 92. 

Elios, or the Sun, one of the eight great Gods of Egypt , i. 

493 * 

Elis, cr Elijka, the Grand fon oi J of hot, where he fettled, 

iii. 

Eli fa. “ See Dido. 

Mud, the Son of the Kephclim, i. 122. 

Elides, an Epithet given to Minerva, ?i. 309. 

Eloim, Gods of Chronosh Party, i. 95,96. 

Eloquence, falfe Eloquence of Orators the Source of feveral 
Fables, i. 34, 35. 

Elps, the Daughter of Poliphcmus , iv. 293. 

£ Ip hen or. King of Euhcsa \ went to the Siege of Troy with 
the Sons of Tbefeus, iv. 144, 143. 

Elyfian , the Elyfian Fields, whence the Greeks derived the 
Idea thereof, iii. 1,6, C 5 fr. The Time th^t Souk were 

to 
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to remain there, 14,15. Defcription of thofe Elyfian 
Fields, 18,19, 23,24. Where the Poets placed them, 

i. 37. 

Ematuriay or JEmaturidy Feafts in Honour of PelofSy i. 
229. 

Emerionesy one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 430. 

Emitbeay a Demi-Goddefs worlhipped at Cajiabe a City of 
Cana, iii. 170, 

Enaky and his Defcendants, called Giants in Scripture, ii. 
195. Whether he is the fame with Inachus, See Ina- 
ebus . 

Enarephorusy one of the Grecian Heroes, iii. 434. 

EnceladuSy the Giant, whether he is the fame with Tipbotty 
1*508,514,515. His Overthrow in the Combat of 
the Giants againft the Gods, ii. z68i • 

Encenidy Feafts of Dedication, i. 305. 

Enclabrisy an Inftrument of the Sacrifices, i. 278. 

Endeidey or Endeis y the Mother of Peleusy iv 134. 

Endocusy the Scholar of DedaluSy his Genius, iii.525. 
EndovilliciiSy a God of the Spaniardsy iv. 124. 

Endimiotiy or Endymiony the Son of 1Etbilidy King of Elisy 

ii. 428. There was another Endymiony a Shepherd of 
Mount Latmosy ibid. Fable of the Amours of Diana 
and Endymiony i. 45, 77, 427. 

Eneas Sylviusy King 0 i Alba y iv. 313. 

Eneasy his Genealogy, iv. 307, 308. His Aftions at the 
Siege of Troy y 309. His Arrival in Italy y 311. His 
Death, 312. His Apotheofis, ibid . Sufpe&ed of Trea- 
fon, 307. The Opinion of thofe who believed that 
Eneas never came from Troas y 314. His pretended Amour 
with Didoy 318. Eneas\ Ships transformed into Nymphs, 
322. Who was the Venus his Mother, 308. 

Eneidy an Analyfis of that Poem divefted of all Fiftion, 

>• 39 * 

EneugamuSy and Eneubulusy two of the Cbaldiac Doflors, 
i. 85. 

Enndy Meadows of Enndy iii. 47 > 5 °* See Projerpine . 

Enochy the fpurious Book of Enoch very ancient, i. 121, 
164. 

Enofichthony one of Neptune's Epithets, i. 5 00. 

Envyy a Divinity, her Defcription, iii. 142. 

Bnyaliusy the Epithet of a God among the Sabinesy ii. 319* 
Enyoy the Surname of Bellondy ii. 313. 

Enyoy one of the Daughters of Phorcisy i. 114. 

Eolusy the Son of Deucaliony ii. 533* i*i. 39 °* Gives to the 
Hellenians the Name of Eoltansy ibid. His Children, ibid, 

K k 4 Eolusy 
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Solus, the God of Winds, i. 32, 46,65*. ii. 53*2, Reckoned 

in the Number of the Gods of the Sea; where he reigned, 
ii. 532. Receives Ulyjfes at his Court, 533. His Genea- 

logy, 537- His Children, 538. 

Edits , or Eolian I {lands, where Eolus reign’d, their Situation, 
ii. 533. There Vulcan $ Forges were placed, ibid. 

Eoria , Feafts of the Greeks, i. 299. 

Ecus* one of the Horfes of the Sun, ii. 383. 

Epapkus , the Son of Jupiter and Io , i. 499. His Conteft 
with Phaeton , ii. 384, 387. 

Ephtfus, the Temple of Diana of Ephcfus , i. 222. The 
Burning of that Temple 3 the Building of a fecond Temple, 
224. 


Ephira. See Corinth. 

Epbeftia and Ephejlria , Feafts of Vulcan , i. 302. 

Ephialtes, and Otus, two of the Giants who made War 
upon the Gods3 their Genealogy, their Birth and Stature, 
ii. 168. iii. 116,391. The Adventure of Mars with 
thefe two Giants, iii. 117, 118. Another Adventure of 
Neptune with the Giants, ii. 206, Their Death, 117. 
They were the fir ft who confecrated Mount Helicon to the 
Mdes, ii. 435. iii. 118. See the Gods Abides, 

Ephyrc, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Epicajle , the Mother of Oedipus, her tragical Death, iv. 183. 

Epicajh , the Daughter of Egeus, iv. in. 

Epidauras, a City of the Peloponnefus, iii, 155. See Ejcula - 
pius. 

Epi deli us, an Epithet of Apollo , ii. 419, 

Epidotes, Gods who prefided over the Growth of Children, 
i. 198. 

Epi gens, the fame with Uranus , i. 92. 

Epigoni, War of the Epigoni, what it was. iv. 190. 

EpimeUtes, Minifters of Religion, i. 284. 

Epimen ides, how he pretended to come by his Laws, iii. 484, 

Epimetheus, his Genealogy, i. 115,116. ii. 279. Marries 
Pandora 280,. See Pandora. He is transformed into ari 
Ape, 286. 

Epiphanes, a Surname of Jupiter, ii. 222. 

Epitus , King of My cents, his Succeffors called from his 
N ame Epitides , iv. 129. 

Eponymes , Heroes Eponymcs , iii. 430. 

Epcpeus , King of Sicy on, the Spoufe of Antiope, iii. 415* 
His Death, ibid. " : 

Epopeus , King of Lesbos, iv. 393. See Nyttimene. 

the Name givqi to the initiated, pi. 64, 



* 
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Epochs , principal ones of the fabulous Age, iii. 342. Epochs 
of univerfal Hiftory, 344. A celebrated Epoch among the ' 
Greeks , iv. 

Epulohes , an Order of Priefts among the Romans , their 
Privileges, i. 296. < 

Epunda . See ^ allonia . 

King of Arcadia, his Genealogy, iii.f3S5. His 
Death, 

Equejiris , an Epithet given to ii. 244. 

Equitation , ortheUfeof Riding, whether this Artis later 
than the Siege of 7 r<?y, iv. 155. 

Equity, Goddefs of, how reprefented. iii. 138. Often con¬ 
founded with AJirea and Dice, ibid. 

Equivocation of Words of different Languages, the Source of 
feveral Fables, i. 17, 28, 60, 65* &c. 

Erato, one of the nine Mufes, the Import of the Name, ii. 

433 ' 

Erceus, or Herfceus , an Epithet of Jupiter , ii. 226. 

Erebus, his Union with Night, i. 118. 

Erece, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Erechtheus, Kjng of Athens, one of the Heroes of Greece , 
ii. 261. iii. 431. -Ranked among the Gods, ii. 269. 
His Death, iii. 61. iv, 362. The Angular Oath taken 
by his Daughters, iv. 362. 

Ergane , a Goddefs, by whom worfhipped, iii. 432. 

Erganc, an Epithet of Minerva, ii. 309. 

Erginus, the Argonaut , why faid to be the Son of Neptune , 
iv. 22. 

Erichthonius, King of Athens , the Fable of his Birth, ii. 
308. iii. 376. Invented the Ufe of Chariots, iii. 376* 

377. He forms the Conftellation of itew, 377, 407. 

Erichthonius , the Son of Dardanus, King of Trey, iv. 250. 
Eridanus, a River in Zta/y, now the P0, a Conje&ure con-; 

cerningthis antient Name, ii, 391. 

Eridanus, a'Conftellation, iv. 407. 

Erigone , the Daughter of 1 carias,- her Death5 Feafts infti- 
tuted in honour of the Father and Daughter, iv. 404. Con- 
ftellations which they form in the Heavens, ib. 407. 
prigone, the Daughter of Egiftus and Glytemnefira, the Sifter 
and Wife of Orefles, iv. 265, Was confecrated to th$ 
Service of Diana, 266. 

Eriphile, the Wife of Amphiaratts , iii. 394. iv. 194. Sold 
her Husband for a Necklace, iv. 188. 

Erijichton, his canine Hunger* eats up himfelf, iv. 398. 
Erminful . See Irmiuful. 

Eros , the Son of Chronos i, 96, 
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Erofraius, who burnt the Temple of Ephefus, i. 224, 
Erotidia , Feafts in honour of Cupid, i. 303. 

Ericia, a Canton of Sicily , iv. 107. 

Erycina, an Epithet of Venus, it. 334. See Mount Eryx. ' 
Eryma nthus, a Foreft of Arcadia \ the Boar of Eryman thus, 
Iv. 86. 

Erynnics, the Epithet of the Furies , its Etymology, iii. 76, 
Erythius , a Name given to Hercules, iv. 124. 

Eryx , King of Sicily, was defeated by Hercules, iv. 107. 
Eryx, a Mountain in Sicily, the Temple that Venus had 
there ; the Work which Dedalus made there for that 
Temple, iii. 525. 

Efacus, the Son of Priam , the Occafion of his Death ; his 
. Transformation into a Didapper, iv. 139, 399. Had the 
Gift of Prophecy, the Prediction which he pronounced to 
. his Father, ibid.. 

Efcbinades, Ifles newly formed. Fables relating to thefe 
Ifies, ir. 98. 

Efculapius, that we mull feek for the true Efculapius in £- 
gypt, or in Phenicia ,, iii. 154. That there were feveral 
Efculapius's, ibid. 160. Of the Greek Efculapius , his 
Birth, 155. Fictions intermixed with it, 156. Paffed 
for the God of Phyfic, 157, 160. His Defendants, 159. 
His Death, 161. His Worfhip propagated to feveral 
Countries, how he was reprefented, 162. How his Wor- 
fliip was eftablifhed at Rome, 163. The Conftellation 
which he formed in the Heavens, 158. Whether Efcula¬ 
pius was one of the Argonauts, 159. 

Efcuhpia , or JEfculapia, a Feftival of Efculapius , i. 309. 
£f:n, the Son of Cretheus , iii. 393. Was dethroned by Pe¬ 
ll as, iv. 8. Was the Father of J a fin, ibid . He is refto- 
red to Youth by Medea, 63. 

Efus or Hefus, the great Divinity of the Gauls, who this 
God was, ii. 316. iii. 256, 257. How he is reprefent¬ 
ed upon Bas-Reliefs, 258. When his Worfhip began to 
dimifiifh, 267. 

Efymnetus, the Epithet of Bacchus , ii. 454. 

Eteccreics , antient Inhabitants of Crete, iii. 516. 

Eternity of one fupreme Being acknowledged by the Anth¬ 
ems, i. 119. Eternity, a Roman Goddefc, iii. 125, 
Etefppus , the Sen of Hercules and Ajlidamia, iv. 112. 

Ethtides. King of Qrchomenos, called the Father of the Graces, 

Eiheecks and P dpi ices. Sons of Oedipus and Jocafa , iv. 182. 
The Origin of their mutual Hatred, their Death, 186, 
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Their Di (Tendons manifefted even after their Death, 
191. They had heroic Honours paid them, ibid. . The, 
Poets however place them in Tartarus y iii. 23. 

Etheories, one of the feven Chiefs in the Theban War, his 
Chara&er, iv. 202. 

Ethiopia , that the Antients knew two Ethiopia r, Iii. 458. 

Ethiopians , who their Gods were, i. 572. They confecrated 
to the Sun Cinnamon; how they gathered that Plant, 573. 

Ethra r the Wife of Egeus and Thefeus , iv. 131. Becomes 
Helen's Slave, 142. Was returned to her Grandfon after 
the Siege of Troy, ibid. 

EtoluSy the Son of Endyrrfion , gave his Name to Etolia , iii# 
390. His Defendants, ibid. 

Etoliansy the War of the Etolians and Curetes under the Walls 
of Calydony iv. 173. 

Evany an Appellation of Bacchus , ii. 447. 

Evandery an Arcadian by Birth, plants a Colony in Itafyy iv. 
90. Receives Hercules at his Court, and honours him, 
even in his Lifetime as a God, ibid. He gained the Vene¬ 
ration of the People, ibid. Had divine Honours conferred 
upon him by them after his Death, iii. 207. He intro¬ 
duced into Italy the Worfliip of the feveral Divinities,* i. 
539. iii. 206. 

Eubagesy or VateSy Minifters of Religion among the Gauls, 
111. 220. 

Eiidoray one of the HyadeSy ii. 278. • 

Evemeriojjy wor (hipped at S icy on as a God, iii. 179. 

Evedoracus or Evedorifcusy who he was in the Thcogonyof 
the Chaldeans , i. 86. 

Everesy the youngeft of the Sons of Pterelas furvived his 
Brothers, iv. 75. 

EvcrcSy the Son of Hercules and Parthenopey iv. 112. 

Eumeusy an old Domeftic of Ulyjfesy his Matter conceals 
himfelf at his Houfe, iv. 302. 

Eumcnidesy the Appellation of the Furies ; what the Word 
imports, iii. 77. 

Eumcnidiay Feafts of the Furies, i. 303. 

Eumolpusy was Hieriphante to the Eleufmian Myfteries, iiu 

61. 

Eiaiomiay the Daughter of Jupiter and Themis , i. 116. 

Eunomusy a Mufician of Locrisy the Seivice done him bya 
Graihopper, iv. 442. 

Evedocusy a Do&or of the Chaldeans , i, 85. 

Evocationsy three Sorts of them, i. 320. The moft folemn 
and the moft anticnt was that of the Souls of the Dead, 

i- 431 - 
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i, 431. Whom the Magicians pretended to call up, 432. 
'JZvofoj the Cry of the Bacchanals, ii. 446, 456, 459. 
Eupbemus , one of the Argonauts, iv. 20. And their Pilote,. 
iv. 23. The Hiftory of the Clod of Earth given A Eu¬ 
pbemus by the Triton, 52, 53. 

Eupbrojyne, one of the three Graces, i. 117. See Graces. 
Euriganea , the fecond Wife of Oedipus , iv. 184. Her 

Death, 185. 

Eurtfes , a Gallic Word which is found on an Infcription, 
what it fignifies, iii. 252. 

Eurythanians , a People in Etolia\ Ulyjfes , after his Death re¬ 
ceived heroic Honours in their Country, iv. 304. 

Europa , the Daughter of Agcnor King of Pbenicia, her Rape, 
iii. 400. Her Children, ii. 169. iii. 402. Receives divine 
Honours in Crete under the Name of Minerva, and a- 
mong the Sidonians under the Name of Ajlarte, 403, 
404, Who is the Jupiter who ravifhed Europa, ii. 164. 
Europe, one of the Parts of the World, whence it got its 
Name, i. 60. iii. 404. 

Europe , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Eurotas, a River of Laconia worshipped by the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans , ii. 479. 

Euryale , one of the Gorgons, i. 114. iii. 438. 

Euryalus, one of the Argonauts , and one of the Leaders of 
the Argives at the Siege of Troy , iv. 23, 216. 

Eurybates , one of the Argonauts , famous for the Game of the 
Coit, iv, 20. 

Eurybia , or Euribea , the Daughter of Pont us and Ttrrtf, i 9 
114. Her Children, iWA 
Euryhia, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Eurydamas, one of the Argonauts, iv. 23. 

Eurydice - the Wife of Orpheus , her Death ; Orpheus goes 
to Hell in fearchofher, iv. 160, 162. See Orpheus. 
Eurylnus , the Son of Meneceus, one of the Grecian Heroes, 
iii. 431. 

Eurymedon, a Giant beloved by Jaw, ii. 239. 

Enrymedon, Agamemnon's Charioteer flain with him, iv. 26o t 
Ewymene, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Eurynome , the Mother of the three Graces, i. 117. 
Eurynome, the Wife of Jupiter, ii. 169. 

Eurypilus, Prince of Cyrenaica, who was ferviceable to the 
Argonauts, the Fable relating to him, iv. 52. 

Eurypilus, the Grandfon of Hercules, his Hjllory and Death, 

iv - 335 - 

Euryflbeus Kingo S'Mycena, his Genealogy, iii. 364. iv. 74. 

He perfccutes HmuUi ajid hk Children, iv. 79. He is 

flain 
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{Iain by Hilltis the Son of Hercules , 127. 

Eurytusy the Son of Augias y flain with his Father b f'Heratr 

lesy iv. 87. 

Eurytusj King of Occalia, {lain by Hercules , why, iv. 107. 
Eurytus , one of the Giants who made War upon the Gods, 
his Death, ii. 168. 

Eufebius, a Name given to Bacchus , ii. 448. . 

Euterpe^ one of the Mufes, ii. 432. 

Expiation , what Aft of Religion this was, i. 417. There 
were feveral Sorts of it. Expiations for Prodigies, 418, 
Expiation for Homicide, ibid. Expiation of Cities, 421* 
Expiation of Armies, ibid. Private Expiations, 422, 
Expiatory an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 226. 

Extifpicesy or the Manner of divining by Infpeftion of the 
Entrails, i. 270, 407. Etymology oi the Word, 270, 

4 ° 4 * 

F. 

TjABLESy Divifion of the Fables, i. 4, 30. Various 

Syftems propofed for the Explanation of the Fables, 9, 
12, 17, 20, &c. The Country where Fables took their 
Rife, 14, 15. Conjeftures as to the Sources of Fables, 
32-to 76. That Greece was the moft fertile Country iit 
Fables, 78. 

Fabulinusy a tutelary God of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 

Faith y or Fidius, a Divinity who had Temples, and was in 
high Veneration, iii, 131. 

Fame y a Divinity,, her Worfliip, her Origin, her Portrait¬ 
ure, iii. 144. 

Fatalities affixed to the City of Troyy iv. 225* 

Fatidica , what Sort of Signs fo called, i. 400. 

Fatua y the Wife of Faunas , alfo named Fauna . Her Cha- 
ftity made her be honoured under the Name of Good-God - 

ii. 555 * 59 8 * 

Favour , taken into the Number of Divinities, iii.-18J, 198* 
Faula, a Goddefs, Hercules’s Miftrefs, iii. 194. 

Fauna . See Fatua. 

Faunalia y a Feftival in honour of Faunus, 1 311. 

Faunas, King of 7 /rf/y, at what Time he lived, ii. 598. 
Why faid to be the Son of Mars y why made a rural Divi¬ 
nity, ibid. He is often confounded with Fan and Sylvanus, 
i. 540. ii, 599. 

Fear, by .whom engendered, i. 117. 

Fear and Palenefsy Divinities, iii. 143. How reprefehted, 
144. The Tempie of Fear at Rome, and at Spartay ibid . 
Fear of Evil one of the Sources of Idolatry, .i.\i65,. i8j. 
Februata, a Name given to Junb y ii. 242. 

Fecialssy 
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Feci ales, what were the Functions of thofe Priefts, i. 296. 
Fecundity. See Fruitfulnefs . 

Felicity, a Roman Goddefs, the Opinion of St. Augujline 
concerning this Goddefs, iii. 121. 
j Peralta, a Feftival of the Dead, inftituted by Eneas , i. 311* 
Feretrius , an Epithet of Jupiter , ii. 217. 

Ferics Lathies, a Roman Feftival, i. 3T2. 

Feronia, a Goddefs who was in high Veneration through all 
Italy 1 iii. 197. 

Ferula , a Plant, its Property, ii. 285. 

Fejforia , a Goddefs who prefided over Repofe, iii. 194. 
FecJIs, the Feafts of Religion, i. 266. Feafts for the Gods, 
295. Gods of Feafts, iii. 152. 

Fejtivah of the Greeks, i. 298 to 306. Feftivals of the Ro¬ 
mans, 306 to 316. Of the Egyptians and other Nations, 
ii. 556. 

Fetrhs DeeZy Roman Divinities, iii. 193. 

Fever, a Divinity, iii. 139. 

Fidius , one of Jupiter s Epithets, ii. 224. 

Fidius, who this Divinity was, iii. 132. 

Fire, who found out the Ufe of Fire, according to the Flu - 
nutans, i. 91. Fire ftole from Heaven by Prometheus , 
ii. 28c. The Cleaning of this Fable, 284. 

Fire (facred), the Worfhip of Fire eftablifhed among the 
Chaldeans , i. 183. ii. 570. Among" the antient Perfians , 

i. 177. ii. 95, 98. Among the Romans , ii. 570. A- 
mong the Gauls, iii. 220. This Worfhip ftill fubftfts in 
the Indies , i. J77. And in feveral Countries of America, 

ii. 570. Under what Names the Fire was adored, i. 196, 
492. How they facrificed to it, ii. 97. Divination by 
Fire. See Pyromancy . 

Fires of Cajlor and Pollux, what they are, iv. 150. 

Fires (No&urnal) what, i. 415, 

Fijhsiy worfhipp’d in feveral Places, i. 203. There were of 
of them confecrated rc certain Divinities, 264. Why the 
Syrians abftained from eating Fifh, 553. ii. 32. 

Fijbes , or Pifces , one of the Signs of the Zodiac, i. 195. iv. 
408. 

Flagellation (Feaft of) or Diamajligofis , where, and how it 
was celebrated, i. 304. 

Flamines, Priefts of the Romans , their Number, their Privi¬ 
leges*; the Veneration that was paid to them, i. 292. 
Flaminices, Wives of the Flamines , i. 294. 

Fleece (Golden) the Fable of the Golden Fleece, i. 29. iv. 
5, 6. What it was, iv. 43. See Jam, Argonauts. 

Flies , 
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pfigs, worfhipped in Aca mania , i. 203. The Gods of Flies, 
i. 199. ii. 57 . Hercules called Fly-Hunter , iv. 121, 
Flora , a Goddefs who prefided over Corn, i. 198. 

Floral Games , by whom inftituted, ii. 578. How they 
were celebrated, and at what Time, ibid, iv . 451, 452. 
Cato abfents himfelf from them, 579. 

FlorUy the Earth worfhipped under that Name, i. 196. 
flora , a famous Courtefan in Rome, her Hiftory, ii. 575. 
She was made the Goddefs of Flowers, ibid. That there 
was a Flora before the Foundation of Rme % 577. 

Florida , the People of that Country worfhip the Sun, L 144. 
Fluoniay a Goddefs of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 

Flower^ offered in Sacrifice at firft, i. 255,-269. 

Flutey the Origin of the Flute. See Pan. Marfyas. 

Flux and reflux of the Sea. The Opinion of the Chinefe 
Philofophers relating to this Subject, i. 147. 

Flyasy a Goddefs of the Germans^ how fhe was reprefented, 

33 1 - 

Fly-hunterSy God’s Fly-hunters. See Beelzebub. 

Fo or Foey the Idol of the India ns , i. 147. 

Fountain Tutelar Divinities of each Fountain, i. 45. Foun¬ 
tains that delivered Oracles, 346. Veneration for the 
Fountain of AmphiarauSy iv. 196. 

Fontinaliay Roman Feftivals, i. 311. 

ForculuSy a God of the Gates, i. 198. iii. 195. 

Fordicaliay Roman Feftivals, i. 311. 

Fornacaliay Feftivals in honour of the Goddefs Fornax , {• 

3 11 * _ . . , . 

Fortuncy a Divinity who is no other than Deftiny, iii. 147. 
The Origin of her Worfhip in Greecgy how fhe was re¬ 
prefented, 148, 149, 150, 151. The Places where fhe 
was worfhipped, that fhe was confounded with thzParcay 
and with the Lotsy 149, 150. Temples railed to her 
Honour, i. 192, iii. 250. Worfhip paid alfo to Bad Far- 

tuney 152. 

Fox that made a Havock of the Country about Thebesy trans¬ 
formed into a Stone, iv. 379. 

Fraudy a Divinity, how reprefented, iii. 135. 

Friendjhipy deified by the Romans^ how reprefented, iii. 180. 
Fruftufeay the Goddefs of the Harveft, ii. 591. 

Fruitfulnefsy a Roman Divinity, iii, 138. 

Fruits of the Earth offered to the Gods, i. 254, 258. That 
oftentimes nothing wasprefented to them but Fruits,,269. 
Fulgora . See Thundery iii. 193. 

Funerals of the Egyptians , the Origin of the Infernal Regi¬ 
ons 
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bns of the Gra& j the Defcription of the Ceremonies thfertk 
in ufed, iii. 3. 

Furies,. the Doctrine of Furies wifely invented, iii. 73, 
Whence it took its Rife, 75; Their Fun&ions, their. 
Number and Names* 76, 77. The Worflnp that was 
paid to them, their Temples, their Sacrifices, 78, 79, 80, 
How they were reprefented, 81. 

Purina, theGoddefs of Thieves among the Romans , i\ 31 1 ; 
She had a Prieft named Flamen Purina lis, and a Feftival 
named Furhialia , i. 311. iii. 80, 8i; That fhe is the 
tame with the Furies, ibid. iii. 198. 

Futurity , whether it would be beneficial to know Futurity* 
i. 436. The Delire cf knowing future Events, a Source 
of many Superftitions. See Divination , Magick, AJirology. 

G. 

f^ABIA, one of Juno’s Epithets, ii. 244. 

^ Gad , the Name of a Son of Zilpa , Leaps Hand-maid* 
what it fignifies, i. 168. iii. 148. 

Gadez , a City in Spain , the Worihip that was there afcribed 
to Hercules^ His magnificent Temple, i. 578, 582, iii.303, 
iv. 95, 96. The Punifhment of a King who was going 
to rifle this Temple, 96. How Hercules was there re¬ 
prefented, 304. 

Galantis , the Slave of Alcmetia , transformed intoaWeafel* 
why, iv. 78; 

Galatea , a Nymph beloved of Polyphemus , ii. 531, iv, 293. 
Galaxia , a Feftival to Apollo , i. 303. 

Galaxora , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531: 

Galli, or Arcbi-Galli , Priefts of Cybele, a very contemptible 
Generation. Whence they got that Name, i; 286. ii; 
563. Their Character, i. 287. They caftrated them- 
felves in honour of Atys, 287, 288. Their Chief was 
called Archigallus . His Garb or Habit, 288. They 
were alfo named Corybantes , ii. 562, 565, 566. 

Gamelia, an Epithet of Juno, ii. 242. The nuptial Feaft 
celebrated in honour of her, i. 305; 

Gamelion , the Name of-the Month of January among the 
Greeks , r£/V. 

of the Grieks and Romans , what they were, their 0 - 
rigin, iv. 409, fife. At what Time they were celebrated* 
410. To whom they were confecrated, ibid. Prepara¬ 
tions for • thofe Games; Honours conferred on the Con¬ 
querors, 411, 412. The < Motives for the Inftitution of 
them, 412. SeveraUtinds of Games, 413. The-Foun¬ 
ders of thofe Games, 414.. Places appropriated to the Ce¬ 
lebration of them, 421. Games , 
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Carnes, Olympic , iv. 424.. 

Pythian or Pytbic , iv. 432. 

* Nemean , iv. 435. 

Ifthmic , iv. 436. 

Scenic, iv. 438. 

Gymnic, iv. 454. 

/&r*4 iv. 451. 

Trojan, or of the Youth, iv. 443. 

Aftiac, iv. 448. 

Capiioline, iv. 446. 
of Ceres, iv. 447. 
of Augujlus, iv. 446, 

AJlyc, iv. 448. 

of Cafior and Pollux, iv. 449. 
celebrated in the Camps, iv. 449* 

Megalefian, iv. 450. 

celebrated in the Roman Empire, iv. 452. 
of the Circus or Circenfian, iv. 453. 
of the Crofs-Streets or Compitaks % iv. 454. 

Decumani, ibid. 

Equejlrian, ibid. 
of the Leaves, ibid. 
of the Gladiators, ibid . 

Lujiral , or Rubigalia , ibid. 

Injlaurative, ibid . 
of /Wrf. 

Novendilcs, iv. 455, 

Palatine, ibid. 

of the Fifhers, Pifcatorii , #/V. 

Plebeian, ibid. 

Pontifical, ibid. 

Sacerdotal, ibid. 

Games, called Shtafiorii, ibid . 

— Triumphal, ibid. 

Votive, ibid. 

SigiHares, ibid. 

Games called Taurii , /£/V, 

— Secular, iv. 456. 

Ganges, the Veneration of the Indians for this River, flrl! 

fubfifting at this Day, ii. 478. 

Ganymede , the Son of 7 m King of 7 n>y, carried off by 
A King of Lydia, iv. 2x3. Why faid toberavifhed 

by Jupiter transformed into an Eagle, ibid.4. 29. ii. 164. 
iii. 114. 

Garamaatis , Children whom (he had by Jupiter , ii. 17a. 

L1 G*?r- 
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Gardens , Gods of Gardens, i. 198. ii. 575, fcfc. 

Gates, Gods of the Gates, i. 198. ii. 264, 265. 

Gauls , their Religion, iii. 212. Whence they derived If, 
214. A Comparifon between their Religion and that of 
the ancient Perfiam, 217. The Changes in their Religi¬ 
on from the Time of Julius Cafiar, iii. 219. Their 
Temples, 221. Their facred Groves, 222. Their Mi- 
nifters of Religion, 225. See Druids. Their Superfti- 
tions, iii. 246. Gods of the Gauls from 268 to 291. 
Gauntlet-fight, iv. 418. 

Gauri, or Guebri, or Tharfis, a People in Tcrfiia , their 
Religion more refined, i. 179. ii. 94, 101. 

Gaza, a City of the Philijlines, their Divinity, ii. 2. • 

Ge, the Sifter and Wife of Uranus, i. 92, 95. 

Geinus Atocthcn, the Explanation of this Word, i. 92. 

G donor. King of Argos, dethroned by Donates, iii. 358, 363. 
Genea and Genus, who they were according to the Thenicians, 
i. 91. 

Generations, the ten firft Generations according to the Chal¬ 
deans, i. 86. According to the Thenicians, i. 94. The 
ten fecond Generations, 95. The Grecian Manner of 
computing by Generations in the fabulous Age; the Du¬ 
ration which they afligned to each Generation, iii. 341. 
Genii, Men of the Golden Age became good Genii, accord¬ 
ing to Hefiod, i. 119. ii. 255. 

Genii, of the Nature of Genii, i. 466. The Platonic Philo- 
fophers believed the Exiftence of them, ibid . What Con¬ 
ceptions they had of their Nature, 471. In what Clafs 
of Gods they reckoned them, 465. The Worfhip that 
was paid to them, 472. The Worfhip that is ftill paid 
to them in idolatrous Countries, and efpecially in Ame¬ 
rica, 142, 179. What Socrates’s Genius was, 473. 
A Genius allotted to every Man, 205, 471. Whence 

came the Idea of Genii, 121. Who were the good Ge - 
Ttii, and the fubterranean Genii, 119. The familiar Ge¬ 
nii of the Gauls, iii. 287. Tutelar Genii of the Provinces 
and Towns of the Gauls, 288. 

Geography , the Ignorance of that Science one Source of Fables, 
i' 7 4 * 

Geomaney, a Kind of Divination, i. 393, 

Gerane. See Oenoe. 

Gcranians . See Tageans . 

- Gever a, the Names of fourteen Women who affifted the 
Queen of the Sacrifices at Athens, i. 284. 

Gerijlia, a Feftival to Neptune, i. 303. 

Germans, the Origin of the People, iii. 306. Their Reli¬ 
gion 
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gion pretty much of a Piece with that of the Gauhy 307, 
312, 313. Who their Gods were, 308. That they 
had no other Temples but their Woods, 314. Their Su- 
perftitions, 315.- Of fome of their peculiar Divinities, 
330. Of their Heroes, 332. Of the great Refpeft they 
had for their Women, 320. 

Geronthcca , a Feftival of Mars , i. 303. 

Geryon , a Giant with three Heads, his Birth, i. 114, The 
Explanation of his Fable, iv. 88. Hercules carries off his 
Oxen, ibid . 

Getes , the Gods of that People, ii. 147. 

Giants , their Genealogy in the Syftem of the Pheniciar,s y 
i. 91. From whom they fprung, according to the Greeks , 

113. What we are to underfland by the Commerce of 
the Angels with the Daughters of Men, whole Offspring 

' they are faid to be, 121, 122. The Giants who attempted 
to dethrone Jupiter , ii. 167. Their Defcription, ibid. 
The Names of the Leaders; their Battle, their Over¬ 
throw, 168. The Explanation of this Fable of the Gi¬ 
ants making War upon the Gods, ii. 205. Whether 
there were real Giants, 192. Various Opinions about it, 
193, &c. Teftimonies of Scripture proving their Exig¬ 
ence, 194. The Teftimony of profane Authors, Poets 
and Hilbrians, 195, &c. C r modern Travellers, 199. 
an Examination of all thefe Proofs, 301, , 

Gigantopbontis , an Epithet given to Minerva , ii. 308. 

Gbines or Gennes , a Sort of Genii 9 i. 121. 

Gladiators , the Combats of the Gladiators, iv. 419. The 
Fury of thofc Combats, 420, 421. 

Glauce , the Daughter of Creon the Spoufe of Jafon ; Medea 
puts her to Death, iv. 66. 

Glaucis t the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Glaucus , a famous Fifher transformed into a Sea-God, ii. 
525, b\\ How he was reprefented, ibid. The Expla¬ 
nation of this Fable, 526. His Apparition to the Argo¬ 
naut s, ibid . 

Glaucus , the Son of Minos , the fecond of the Name, ii. 525. 

Glaucus , the Father of Bellcropbon , iii. 392. One of the^ 
Argonauts , iv. 23. His Death, 54. 

Glaucus , another of the Argonauts who was drowned, was 
ranked among the Sea-Gods. iv. 23, 3 2 - 

Glaucus , the Grandfon of Bellerophc?i 9 iii. 475* Joins in 
the Siege of Troy , iv. 60. 

GUcizonusy the Son of Hercules by Dcjanira, iv. Ilg. 

Goaty that fuckled Jupiter . See Amalthea . 

Goatsy the Veneration of the Egyptians for thofe Animals, 

L I % l 543 * 
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i. 543, 544, csfr. The Rcafon of that Worfhip, 549, 

Gsdsy the pretended Commerce of Gods with Women, the 
Source of feveral Fables, i. 75. The Idea which the Po* 
etsbave given of the Gods, 151. Whether Homer ought 
to have reprefented the Gods otherwife than he has done, 
123. Of the Nature of the Gods $ whether the Gods had 
all been Men. That fome of them at leaft had been fo, 
i. 438, 442. Of the Children of the Gods, 458. The 
Divifion of the Gods into feveral Clafles, 460. 

Gods of the Egyptians , i. 486 10567. 

— of the Arabians, i. 567. 

— of the Ethiopians , i. 572. 

■— of the Carthaginians , and fome other People in Africa , 


574 * 

— of the Chaldeans and Babylonians , ii. 2. to 39. 

— of Syria and Phenicia , known only from Scripture, ii, 39- 

— of Tadmsr , or Palmyra , ii. 64. 

—- Cabiriy ii. 70. 

— Anacesy or Anacies , ii. 83. 

— Pataiciy ii. 87. 

1 — Paliciy ii. 89. 

— of the Perftansy ii. 94. 

— ©f the Parthiansy ii. 128. 

— of the Cappadociansy ibid. 

— of the Armenians , ibid. 

— of the ScythiatiSy and other northern Nations, ii. 135. 

— of the Greeks and Romans , and other weftern People, 

ii. 149. 





Ccleftial, ii. 160. 1 

of the Sea, Rivers and Fountains, ii, 473. 

Ter reft rial, ii. 547. 

Lares , ii. 609. 

PcnateSy ii. 613. 

Infernal, iii. 2. 

Manesy iii. 94. 

ofFeafts, iii. 152. 

ofPhyfic, iii. 154. 

peculiar to the Greeksy iii. 168. 

peculiar to the RomanSy iii. 182. 

peculiar to Italy y iii. 206. 

of the Gauls , iii. 212. 

of the Inhabitants of Great Britahiy iii. 301. 

of the ancient Iberians or Spaniards , iii. 302. 

of the Germansy iii. 306, l 5 c. 

for every Adi on, Age and Profefhon, &c. i. 196, 197. 

Gotiiti 
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GoetUy a Kind of Magic 5 its Obje&; what Rites were ufed 
therein, i. 427. 

Good Gody or the Good Genius , iii, 180. 

Good Goddefsy or Bona DcQy by whom invoked, i. 197* 
The Earth worfhipped under that Name, ii. 552. Feafts 
celebrated at Rome in honour of her, 553. 

Good Goddefs Celejlialy or Calejlis Bona Dea, iii. 198. 

Gorgonsy their Birth, i. 114. What the Poets and Hiftori- 
ans have faid of them,, iii. 437, &e. Various Explanati¬ 
ons given of thofe Fables, 442, iffc. What is moft pro¬ 
bable therein, 450. That there is in Libya an Animal cal¬ 
led Gorgon; its Figure, 443. 

Gorgophonty the Daughter of PerfeuSy married Perieres King 
of Meffeniay iii. 392. iv. 74. 

GoJlinSy confecrated to Junoy ii. 246. 

GraceSy their Birth, their Number and Names, i, 117. ii. 
348, 349. Their Attributes, 349, 352, 354. Hoy 
they were reprefented, 350. The Worlhip that was paid 
to them, 351. Monuments confecrated to them, 352. 
Favours expe&ed from them, 353. Their Names ex¬ 
plained, ibid. 

Gradivusy the Surname of Mars as God of War, ii. 318. 

Gra'nty the Name of the Daughters of Phorcis % whence de¬ 
rived, i. 114. 

Grafioppery confecrated to Apolloy why, ii. 417. A Sto¬ 
ry told of a Grafhopper, iv. 442. The Singing of the 
Grafhopper, what, ibid . 

Gratitude of People to their Benefa&ors, a Source of many 
Fables, i. 49, 50. 

Great Britainy or Englandy the Religion of that People like 
that of the Gauls. Their Gods, iii. 301. 

Great Mothery a Defignation given to the Earth, or Cybele, 


a. 552. 

Greecey the State of ancient Greece; the Hiftory of its firft 
Inhabitants, i. 48. iii. 347. The firft Colonies that ar¬ 
rived there, iii. 356. 

Greeksy their Theogony derived from Orpheus and Hefiody 
i. 1 jo. That it is a monftrous Compofition of Hiftory 
and Fable, 118, Who thofe were whom they reckoned 
Gods, i. 46, 120. That theirs is the moft monftrous 


and fuperftitious of all Religions, 152, &c. 

Groves ffacred), their Origin from the Beginning of Idolatry, 
i. 239. In Ufe among the ancient Gaulsy ii. 221. A- 
mong the Americansy i. 141. Where the facred Groves 
commonly were ; a Law againft cutting or wafting them, 

239, fcfr, Mohs forbids to plant Groves round the Altars 
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of the true God, and commands to cut down thofe that 
were confecrated to Idols, 240. Altars, built in the facred 
Groves, 233, 234. ' 

Guadaleihe, a River in Spain ; that it may be the River 
Lethe in Hell, iii. 44, 45. 

Guadalqniver , another River in Spain, formerly the Bet!s y 
iii. 43. In the Note. 

Guchrij or Gauri. See Gauri. 

Gy nr a. See My com. 

Gygcs, one of the Titans-, the Birth of that Giant, i. 113, 
He is condemned to the Gulph of Tartarus , 1i6« 
Gymnajlic, what was the Gymnaftic of tk«i Ancients. The 
Etymology of the Word, iv. 417. Of what Exercifes 
it confined, 413. 

Cymric Games , how they combated therein 5 why fo called, 

iv * 454 *-, . , . ' 
Gymnofsphifts of the Indies , whether the Druids were de¬ 
fended from them, iii. 227, 228. 

H. 

rjALCIONE , the Daughter of Atlas , i. 108. 

Halcyon. See Alcyone . 

Hali , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Haliens. See Agrtzus . 

Hamadryads , what Nymphs they were, ii. 527. 
j Hamburgh to whom confecrated, iii. 333. 

Hammsiiy one of the greateft Gods of Egypt , alfo named 
Jupiter , i. 16, 492. Whom the Egyptians adored under 
that Name, 195, 552. 

Hare , a Conttellation, whence formed, iv. 407. 

Harmonies , or Her mi one, whofe Offspring {he was, i. 117, 
Her Husband and Children, iii. 411. The fatal Prefent 
which Vulcan makes her, 412. The Etymology of her 
Name, 409, 413. 

Harpalice, her Fable, iv. 394. 

Harpedophorus , the Surname of Mercury , ii. 375. 
Harpocrates, why reprefented holding a Finger on his Mouth, 
i. 181, 199, 529, 550. He is the Orus of the Egypti¬ 
ans, or the Sun, 530, 531. 

Harpies , whofe Daughters they were ; their Names and Num¬ 
ber, i. 114. iv. 34. Taken for the Furies, iii. 76. Their 
Figure; the Mifchief they wrought, ibid. The Expla¬ 
nation of their Fable, 35. 

- Harufpices, or Arufpiccs , a Sort of Diviners among the Ro- 
suinsy their Functions, i. 266, 27 c, 404. Who were 

the 
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the moft knowing of all the Harufpices , 405. The Ori¬ 
gin of that Science, 404. Whence they drew their Pre- 
fages, 406, 407, 

Harvejls , the Gods of Harvefts, i. 198. 

Head of the ViCtim, an Abomination to the Egyptians , 1. 
489. 

Hebe , the Goddefs of Youth, of whom fhe was born, and 
how, i. 117. ii. 239. Why faid to renew lolaus's Age, 
i. 77. iv. 24. Her Marriage in Heaven with HercideSy 
i. 117. iv. 112. 

Heaven , or Ccelus, the Origin of Heaven according to the 
Chaldeans , i. 81, 82. According to the Phenicians, 92. 
According to the Egyptians, 103. According to the^&- 
lantidcsy 106. According to the Greeks, 112. His Mar¬ 
riage with the Earth, and his Children, ibid* How he is 
ufed by Saturn, 113. 

Hecate , the Goddefs who prefided over Childbed, i. 197: 
iv. 245. The Triple Hecate. See Diana. 

Hecatomb , a Sacrifice of a hundred Animals, i. 272. 

Hecatombaa , a Feftival of the Greeks, i. 303. 

Hecatombaus , an Epithet given to Jupiter , ih-225. 

Hecatomchiresy their Birth, i. 120. 

Hecatomphonia, a Feftival of the Lacedemonians , i. 303. 

Ilcolor, the Son of Priam ; the Deftiny of Troy annexed to 
his Life, iv. 232. His Exploits, 233. He is flain by 
Achilles, 234. He had divine .Honours paid him after his 
Death, 239. 

Hecuba, Priam' s fecond Wife ; her Children, iv. 239. The 
frightful Dream flie had when with Child of Paris y 
340. What became of her after the taking of Troy , 243, 
244, 245. W'hofe Daughter file was, 245. 

Helen, the Daughter of Tyndarusy her Birth, iv. 343. Was 
carried oft' by ThcfeuSy ibid . 141. The true Caufe of her 
Rape by Parisy iv. 212. Married to MenelauSy 142, 
344. Carried off a fecond Time by Parisy 211, 214. 
Her Death, 344. She had Temples ereCted to her, 
344 > 345 - Difficulties in Chronology as to her Age* 

345 - 

Helenus, the Son of Priam and Hecuba , iv. 205, 239* 
Married Andromache , and fucceeded Pyrrhus King of £*- 
fir us, 240. His Children, 241. Had the Gift of Pre¬ 
diction, 242, 400. 

Heliaci , a Name given to the Priefts of Mithras, i. 289.. 

Heliades, Phaeton'% Sifters transformed into Trees, ii. 390. 

• Explained, 391. 

L 1 4. 
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Helicon , a Mountain in Beotia confecrated to the Mules, lu 
430, 435 - 

Heliconiades , an Epithet of the Mufes, ii. 430. 

Hclincphagi, a People in the Neighbourhood of the Trcgh* 
dytes, why fo called, i. 137. Heliogabalus the Emperor, 
the odd Pleafure he indulged himfelf in at the Expence of 
the Parafites, iii. 530. 

Helion 9 the Son of Rhea, his Wifdom; his Death ; commu¬ 
nicates his Name to the Sun, i. 107. 

Heliopolis , a City in Egypt, the Oracle of Apollo that was 
there, i. 333. A Feftival that was celebrated there, 559. 
There they alfo adored an Ox Apis named Mnevi j, 

5 * 9 - 

Helijfon, one of Lyeaon *s Sons, iii. 354* 

Hell, the Gods of Hell, iii. 1. Whence the Greeks took 
all their Notions of Hell, 2. The Sentiments of the 
Greek Philofophers on this Subje&, 6. The Sentiments 
of the Poets, and the Defcription which they have given 
thereof, 8, 16. Of the infernal Rivers, 34. Of the 
Judges of Hell, 41. Journeys of feveral Heroes to Hell. 
Worfhip paid to the infernal Gods, 102. 

Helle, the Daughter of Athamas , the Sifter of Phrixus , iii. 

394. Her Death, iv. 5. Communicated her Name 
to the Hcllefpont , ibid. 

Hellen , the Son of Deucalion, iii. 389. Where he reigned, 
390. His Defendants, ibid. The Privilege of his De¬ 
fendants, 431. 

Heilmans , whence the Greeks derived that Name, iii. 390, 

43 1 * 

Hellcnifm, one of the four ancient Religions, more ancient 
than Judaifm, i. 162. 

Hellefpcnt, a Part of the Archipelago , whence it got its 
Name, iv. 5. 

Hellotes, the Surname of Europa, its Etymology, iii. 403. 
Hcllotia, a Feftival in honour of Europa, ibid. 

Helloiis, an Epithet of Mineiva , why it was given to her, 
ibid. 

Hematbion, the Son of Aurora and Cephalus . i. 117. 

Hemus, King of Thrace transformed into a Mountain, iv. 

3 6 7 - 

Hencies, a People in Italy , now r the Venetians. iv. 307.. 
Hcr.iocbuSj or Auriga, the Charioteer, a Conftellation, iv. 

L 4 ° 7 \ 

Henochia, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 244. 

Hepatofcopy , a Sort of Divination, i. 393. . 

“*■ '■ ‘ Hephaijleia ,, 
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Hephaifteia , one of the Feafts of Lamps , i. 305. See 
Lamps . 

Hephefus.- See Vulcan . 

Hera , the Surname of Jaw, ii. 235. A Name given alfo 
to i. 105. 

Heraclaa, Feafts in Honour of Hercules, i. 303. 

Her a clida , or the Defcendants of Hercules , driven out of 
the Peloponnefus, whereof they afterwards make themfelves 
Mafters, iii. 378. iv. 127. Their Return makes a prin¬ 
cipal ./Era in Hiftory, iv. 130. 

Herbs , the firft Offerings made to the Gods were nothing 
but Herbs, i. 254, 255. 

Hercules , that there were feveral Heroes of that Name, iy. 
72. That they attributed the Exploits of all the reft to 
one, i. 44, 45, 74. 

Hercules the Phenician, is the moft ancient of all, i. 97. 
See the Note. 490, 491, 582. His Temple at Tyre, 578. 
His Worfhip brought to Carthage , and from thence pro¬ 
pagated through Africa and Europe , ibid. He found out 
the Art of dying purple, iv. 113. 

Hercules the Egyptian , one of the twelve great Gods of Egypt 9 

• i. 490. He who raifed the famous Pilftrs in Africa , iv. 

7 2 - 

Hercules Mean, or of Crete , who inftituted the Olympic 
Games, i. 63. iv. 73, 425, 426. 

Hercules of Greece , whofe Name was taken from the Her¬ 
cules of the Egyptians , i. 490. His Genealogy, i. 117, 
iv. 74. His Birth, iv. 76. He is fubjedl to Euryflbeus, 
79. Juno perfecutes him, ii. 237. iv. 79. He cruihes 
two Serpents in his Cradle, 82. The Explanation of the 
Labours of Hercules , ibid . Slays the Lion of Nemea, 
ibid , Kills the Hydra, 84. The Boar of Erymanthus , 
86. Cleans Angias’s Stables, 87. Carries off the Cretan. 
Bull, and Diomedes *s Mares, 87, 88. Defeats Geryon , 88. 
Defeats Antams, 92. Refcues the Hefper ides, ii. 274.'iv. 
93. Why isj faid to have refted upon him his Load 
of the World, ii. 275. iv. 93. The Pillars of Hercules , 
i. 28. iii. 303, 450. iv. 95, 112, in the Note. He kills 
the Eagle that preyed upon Prometheus , 96. He tears off 
a Horn of-the River Achelous , i. 29. ii. 488. iv. 97. His 
Defcent to Hell, iii. 53. iv. 98. He combats Death, and 
delivers Alcefles, iv. 100. Defeats the Amazons, 1 01. De¬ 
livers Hefione , takes Vengeance on Laomedon, 103,104. 
Remains three Days in the Belly of a Monfter, ibid. 105. 
His Death owing to Dejanira , 108. His Wives and 
Children, hi. His Apotkofis and Worlbip, 115. His 

Marriage 
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Marriage in Heaven with Hebe> i. 117. iv. 112. His 
feveral Names, iv. 117. How he was reprefented, 126. His 
Arrows. See Arrows. His Defendants, 127, See He¬ 
ra elides. 

Herca, a Feftival in Honour of Jrmo, i. 307. 

Hcrcs, the Goddefs of Heirs, iii. 197, 201. Surnamed 
Marten., ibid. 

Hermaphroditus, the Son of Venus and Mercury , iv. 367* 
The Etymology of the Name, ibid. See the Note, 

Hcrmapslhs, Statues of Apollo , i. 248. 

Hermaihcna, Statues of Minerva, ibid. 

Hermaia., Feafts of Mercury , i. 303. 

Her meres, Statues of Cupid , i. 248. 

Hermes's or Terms , Statues of Mercury fo called; their Fi¬ 
gure, L 248. / 

Hermes, the Name of Mercury : its Etymology, ii. 374. 

Hermes Trifmegijlus, he is the Thot or Thoautus of the Phe- 
nicians, i. 88, 101. One of the great Gods of the Egyp¬ 
tians, 105. The Works that are attributed to him , the 
Time when he lived, ii. 365. 

Her mi one. See Harmmia . 

Hermione, the Daughter of Menelaus and Helen, the Wife 
of Orejles . iv. 264. 

Hermeuians, a People faid to be in the Neighbourhood of 
Hell, and who therefore paid nothing for Charon' s Boat,, 
iii. 30. 

Hermotimus, a Divinity of the Clazomenians, iii. 432. 

Heroes, Origin of the Name of Hcroe, iii. 424. What 
Period of Time was moft fertile in Heroes, i. 62. iii. 
428. That none could be Heroes, who were not defend¬ 
ed from Gods, i. 61. That the Fictions of the Poets im¬ 
pair the Glory of the Heroes in (lead of exalting it, i. 33, 
36. Worihip paid to Heroes diftin6t from that of the 
Gods, i. 455. iii- 425. At what Time this Worihip be¬ 
gan, iii. 426. What we are to underftand by the Tombs 
of the Heroes, 427. Of the Heroes and Heroins of Greece , 
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Herccus or Erceus , an Epithet given to Jupiter , i. 198. ii. 
226. 

Herfe, the Daughter of Cecrops, beloved by Mercury, iii. 
376. Had a Temple at Athens, 377. 

HerJHia , the Wife of Romulus, ranked among the Goddeffes 
under the Name of Horta , iii. 204. 

Heria, a Name under which the Germans worfhipped the 
Earth, iii. 310, 313. 

Htrmnes. See Ingrumes. 

Hefrne, 
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Hejione, the Daughter of Laomedort, expofed to a Sea-Mon- 
fter; delivered by Hercules ; married to Telamon , i. 29, iv, 

16, 105, 214. 

Hefperides, their Genealogy; their Employment, i. 113. n, 
275. iv. 93. Golden Apples of the Garden of the Hef¬ 
perides, i. 30. ii. 275. iv. 93, 94. The Rape of die 

Hefpcrtdesy and their Recovery, iv. 93. 

Hefperis, what Countries fo called, ii. 278. 

Hefperis, the Wife of Allas, her Children, ii. 274, 

Hefperitis, what Country it was, ibid. 

2 erus, the Brother of Atlas , ii. 274, 278. 

^ erusy the Son of Atlas, a Conftellation, i. io8 .‘ 

Hefus, See Efus. 

Heveans . See Achivians. 

H'terapolisy or the facred City in Syria, where Ajlarte was 
moft wor/hipped, i. 27, &c. 

Hierarchy of the Greeks and Romans, i. 281. 

Hi era x transformed into a Hawk; the Foundation of this 
Metamorphofis, i. 77. 

Hierocoraces , Names of the Priefts of Mithras, i. 289. 
Hieroglyphics , whether a Key to all the Tables is to be found 
in the Explanation of the Hieroglyphics, i. 9. What 
were the Hieroglyphics of Egypt y 562. 

Hierophants, famous Priefts at Athens ; the Etymology of 
the Name; their Functions; the Honour that was given 
them, i. 282. What Qualifications they were to have 
for their Pricfthood, 281. iii. 66. 

Hierophantides, Wives of the Hierophants, their Fujl&ions, 
i. 282. 

High.Places, the Cuftom of facrificing there very ancient, 
i. 143, 144, 235. See Sacred Groves. 

Hilaria, the Wife of Cajlor , among the Heroins, iii. 434. 
iv. 150. See Pbsbea. 

Hilaria , jovihl Feafts in Honour of Cybele , i. 311. ii. 553. 
Hi las, the Son of Pet feus, iv. 74. 

H'tllus or Hilus, the Son of Hercules and Dejamra , iv. 112. 
marries lole who had been beloved by his Father, ibid. 
Slays Euryjlheus , and is killed himfelf in a Duel, 127, 
128. 


Hippo, a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Hippo-Centaurs, what Monfters they were, iv. 531, 533. 

The Explanation of this Name, 535. 

Hippocooti , one of the Heroes Eponymes, iii. 430. Was 
ilain with his Children by Hercules, iv. 106. 

' Htppocrene , a Fountain in Bceotia , its Origin, i. 66, See 
Aganippe, 

Hippodamia , 
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Mippsdamia , the Daughter of Oenomaas King of Pifa, how 
Pel&ps got her to Wife, iv. 253, 254. Her Children ; 
her Death, 256. 

Hippodamia , or Deidamia , married to Pirlthou. r, in. 538, 
in fuked by the Centaurs on the Day of her Marriage, 

ibid. 

PFppodeisS) a Name given to Hercules , iv. 125. 

Eippliius, the Son of Thcfeus , his unfortunate Death, iv. 
518. He received divine Honours after his Death; the 
Conftellaiion which he forms in the Heavens, ibid* A 
counterfeit Hippolitus who appeared in Italy , ibid. 

Hippo lit a, or Aniiope , an Amazon , the Wife of Thefeus y Mo¬ 
ther to HippcliiuSy iv. 101. 

Hippo!ochuSy the Son of Bellcroplm , ii:. 475. 

Hippolyiusy one of the Giants who made War upon 7 ^/- 
ftr, ii. 169. 

Hippofusdvi, one of the Leaders in the Theban Expedition; 
His Character, iv. 2C2. 

Hippomcr.csy the Son of Macarcus. See Atalanta . 
Hippmona , the Mother of Amphitryon , iv. 74. 

Edppor.Gy the Goddefs of Horfcs and Grooms, i. 198. iL 
590. 

Hippothosy the Mother of TaphiiiSy of the Race of Perfeus % 
iii. 365, 466. iv. 74. 

HippcihouSy the Son of AlopCy his Hiftory, iv. 406. 

HippotoJiy one of the Heroes of Greecey iii. 434. 

HippoiuSy the Father of EoluSy the fecond of the Name 5 his 
Defendants, ii. 537. 

Hirie, the Mother of CygmiSy transformed into a Pond, iv. 

39 S. 

Htfiay . That Tradition was prior to Hiftory, i. 33, 34. 
Source of Fables blended with Hiftory, 24, &c. Ig¬ 
norance of Hiftory was the Caufe of many Fables, 58. 
The JE ra of ancient Hiftory,- 61. iii. 336, 342, 344. 
The Utility of the Greek Hiftory, 339. 

Hijhriansy the Vanity of Kiftorians the Source of feveral 
Fables, i. 35. At what Time profane Hiftorians began, 

61, 

Hf-Changy a Chineje Name, i. 136. 

Hobang-Hoy a Cbinefe Divinity, the Hiftory of his Daugh¬ 
ter, i. 146. 

Hohcaujiy what Sort of Sacrifice it was, i. 562. 

Homery worfhipped as a Demi-God, iii. 430. That he was 
not the Inventor of the Fable3 he delivers, i. 123. 

Homer Hebraizing, the Author of that Book, his Sentiment 
as to the Origin of Fables, i. 57* 

Homeritesy 
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JfomriteS) an Arabian Nation, the Gods whom they adored, 

l 569- 

Homicide , how the Expiation.of Homicide was performed. 

i. 418, 419. Homicide honoured by the Corybantes , ii. 81. 
Honour , a Divinity ; his Temple near that of Virtue, iii. 

127. • 

Bope-i a Divinity of the Romans , how reprefented, iii. 123, 

Hora , the Daughter of Uranus , i. 96. 

Hor/ea, Feafts of the four Seafons of the Year, i. 305, 

fa, whether it is poilible that Horns may grow in Men, 

iv. 396. 

Horta , the Goddefs of Youth, i. 196. See Herjilia. 

Horfe Pegafus . See Pegafus. 

Horfe (Trojan ), iii. 236. 

Horfes , their tutelar Divinity, i. 198. 
i&r/ft- of the Sun, ii. 381, 383. What were the Horfes of 
Laomedon promifed to Hercules , iv. 104. 

Hofpitalisy an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 219. 

Hojlilina , a Goddefs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 591. 

Hyacinth , Apollo's Favourite, (lain by that God, and trans¬ 
formed in a Flower, i. 29, 38. ii. 401. The Explana¬ 
tion of this Fable, ibid. 

Hyacinthia , Feafts in honour of Hyacinth , i. 303. 

Hyadcs , who they were; their Names ; their Number; the 
Etymology of the Name, ii. 278. 

Hyagnisy the Father of Marfias , ii. 405, The Invention • 
that is attributed to him, 406. 

Hyahy the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Hydra of Lerna, whence it fprung, i. 114. Slain by Her¬ 
cules ; what this Fable imports, iv. 84, &c, 

Hydria , the God of Water among the Egyptians , how they 
reprefented him ; his Worfliip, i. 535. ii. 476. 

Hydromancy , a Kind of Divination, i. 394. 

Hygeia, an Epithet given to Minerva, ii. 310. 

Hygieia , the Daughter of Efculapius, the Goddefs of Health, * 
i. 196, 200. iii. 159, 165. How fbe was reprefented; 
the Veneration of the Romans for this Goddefs, iii. 166. 
Hylasy the Favourite of Hercules ; his Death ; of whom he' 
was born, iv. 16. 103, 

Hyllonome kills herfelf, iii. 538. 

HymeneiiSy or Hymen , the God of Marriage, i. 197. The 
Origin of the Word, ii. 249. The Genealogy of this 
God; how fhe was reprefented, 250. 

Hymenaa , Feafts of Hymen, ii. 249. 

Hypareta , Minifters of the Temples, i. 283. 

Hyperboreans) who thofe People were, ii/141. Their long 

Life, 
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Life, i. 74* The particular Worlhip they afcribed to & 
polio . The Reafon of that Worfhip, ii. 142, 143. 
Hyperion, the Son of Uranus, his Death, i. 107. 

Hyperion, the Son of Heaven and Earth , i. 113. ii. 291. 
• His Children, i. 114. ii. 290. Why made the Father of 
the Sun and Moon, ii. 290. 

Hypermnejlra, the Daughter of Danaus , her laudable Difo- 
bedience, iii. 364. See Lyncaus. 

Hypoprophets, or Delegates of the Prophets, a Sort of Mini¬ 
vers of the Temples, i. 284. 

Hyppotes . See Arms. 

Hypftphile , the Daughter r of Tinas King of Lemnos , faves 
her Father’s Life, iv. 30. Flies from Lemnos, 188. The 
Children fhe had by Jafon , 31. 

Hypjijlus. See Elion , Acmon . 

Hypfuranius , i. 91. See Memrumus. 

Hyrieus , builds an Edifice for his Treafures; how it was 
robb’d, and how he difeovered the Thief, i. 341. 

Hyrieus , the Father of Orion. See Or/0?/. 

l 

I. 

/ ACE A, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Jagut , or Jaug, a God of the Arabians , i. 57O. 
lam'd# and Clytid#, two Families fet a-part for the Fun&i- 
ons of the Augurs, i. 406. 

Jamcuhm, a City built by /awr upon a Mountain of the 
fame Name, ii. 262. 

Janira, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
lanthe , the Name of a Nymph, /tah 
Janus, the God of the Gates, i. 198. Firft built Temples 
■ in Zto/y, ii. 263. His Hiftory, ii. 261. Why he had 
two Faces given him, 262, 267. He was reckoned the 
God of Peace; his Temple, 263. Worfhip that was paid 
to him, ibid. The /Era of his Arrival in Italy, 268. 
Japetus , the Son of Uranus, and Brother of Saturn, i. 113. 

ii. 172, 175. His Children, 115. ii, 279. He is the 
fame with Japhct the Son of AW;, ii. 150. 

Japhet, the Son of Noah, i. 167. His Defendants, iii. 
_ 350 , 351 - 

Jafon beloved by Ceres , 1. 77. Of whom he was born, 
ii. 559- iii. 71. Marries Cybele 5 the Child whom he 
had by her; he is taken into the Number of the Gods, 

iii. 71. The Child he had by Ceres, 70. 

Jafius, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 429. 

Jafo, the Goddefs of Sicknefs, i. 196, 197. iii. 159, l6\. 
Jafon , his Birth 2nd Adventures, till the Expedition to Colchis , 

iv. 8, 
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iv. 8. How he was induced to this Expedition, rr. He 
is declared Chief of the Argonauts, 15, He offers a Sa¬ 
crifice before his fetting out, 29. Is beloved by Medea^ 
who makes him Mafter of the Golden Fleece, 40. The 
Explanation of the Fables interwoven with this Hiftory, 
41, He has Rccourfe to Circe to be expiated from, 
the Murder of Abjyrthus , 47. Upon his Return he repairs 
to Corinth with Medea, 66. He divorces Medea after 
ten Years, ibid . His. Death, 71. 

Javan, the Son of Japhety the Greeks defcended frcftn him, 
iii. 351. 

Javelin , the Exercife of the Javelin, how pra&ifed, iv. 417, 
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Iberians , the Religion of that People, iii. 302. 

Ibis, a Bird in Veneration among the Egyptians , why, i. 547, 


555 - 

Icarus , the Son of Dedalus , his Death, iii. 509. 

Icarus, .an Ifland, whence it derived its Name, i. 60. 

lcarian Sea, whence fo denominated, iii. 510. 

lcarius , the Father of Penelope , i. 538. iii. 304. Learned 
from Bacchus the Art of planting the Vine $ why he con- 
fecrates a Statue to Modejly, iv. 304, 305. His Family; 
his Death; the Conftellation which he forms in the Hea¬ 
vens, 404. 

Icarus , King of Caria, iv. 405. 

Ichneumon , an Animal in Veneration among the Egyptians , 
why, i. 544, 548. 

Iftinus , Architect to the Temple of Eleufis, i. 225. 

Ida , a Nymph whonurfed Jupiter, ii. 165. 

Ida , the Mother of M/wx II. iii. 514. 

Ida, a Mountain in Crete, where the Ufe of Iron was dis¬ 
covered, ii. 212. 

Ida, a Mountain in Phrygia , iv. 209, 310, 341. 

Idaus, one of the Names of Jupiter, ii. 220. 

Zsfox, one of the Argo?iauts, how he was flain, iv. 24, i$0 % 
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ldmon, a famous Soothfayer, one of the Argonauts ; his Fa¬ 
mily; his Death, iv. 24, 38. 

Idolatry, the Etymology of the 
Time it commenced, 9, 72, 
i» Egypt and Phenicia, 174, 
fir ft Obje£l of Idolatry, 1 60, 
with the Worfhip of the Stars, 182. Of the Progrefs of 
Idolatry, 192 to 210. General Reflexions upon Idola- 

474. 

Idols, 


Word, i. 160. At what* 
132, 162, 173. Its Rife 
176, 485. What was the 
176. That it commenced 
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Idchy the Signification of the Name, i. 161. What the 
firft Idols were, L 91, 144, 193, 2 07, &c. 

IdomeTUusy King of Crete, his Genealogy, iii. 515. iv. 353, 
Signalizes himfelf at the Siege of Troy , iv. 216, 217, 
234, 253. Whether he was the Founder of Salentum , 
354. The Worfhip paid to him by the Cretans , 355, 
Idcthea , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Idyia 9 the Daughter of the Ocean, the Mother of Medea, 
i. 117. 

Jepbtbe, whether the Sacrifice of Jepbtbe 7 s Daughter is not the 
fame with that 0 {Ipbigmia, i. 54, 218, 219. 

JeJdbel , Queen of IJrael, introduced thither the Worfhip of 
Afiarte , ii. 24. Her Genealogy, iv. 320, 321. 

Ignorance of Letters or Writing, one Source of Fables, i. 33. 
As alfo Ignorance of Philofophy, 45. Of ancient Hiftory, 
58. Of Languages, 65. 

lilac TM, where the principal Events of the Siege of Troy 

are reprefen ted, iv. 234. 

llejpasy a River of Attica , worfliipped by the Athenians , ii, 

479 * 

llitbia, Hebe's Sifter, ii. 239. The fame with Lucina , ii. 
242. Why they brought a Piece of Money into her 
Temple, ibid. 

Illyrians , the fmgular Opinion entertained of that People, iii. 

408. 

Hus, i. 93. See Chronus . 

i 3 w, KingofTny, makes War upon Pelops, iv. 214. His 
Genealogy; his Pofterity ; the Duration of his Reign, 
250. 

Imbrajia , one of Juno’s Appellations, ii. 243. 
bnmarav.dusy the Son of Eumolpus , one of the Heroes of 
Greece , iii, 431. 

Impudence , a Divinity, iii. 149. 

Jnacbidesy the Name of Inachus's Defendants, iii. 358, 
IHacbuSy of what Country he was a Native, i, 51. iii, 357. 

In what Age he lived, iii. 345, 346, 357. Founded the 
Kingdom of Argos, 357. His Pofterity, 367. Derives 
his Name to the River Ampbihchus , and becomes the tute¬ 
lar God thereof, 358. 

Jnachusy the Name of a River, iii. 358; The Difpute be¬ 
tween Juno and Neptune for that River, 365, 366, 

Indies (Eaft), Gods there adored, i. 12, 135, Qc. How 
Fables have been propagated thither, 73. The Opinion 
of that People concerning the Eciipfes of the Moon, 46. 

See the Note. The Theegony of the Indians , 130, 135. 

Their 
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Their Opinion about the Formation of the World, 138*. 

Of their Men with two Faces, 147. 

Jndigesy an Epithet given to Jupiter $ who that Jupiter was, 

fr- 3 * 3 -. , 

Infernal Rivers . See Hell. 

Influences of the Stars \ whether the Stars can a<$ upon Men, 

*• 433 > 435 - 

Ingevones , a People in Germany , iii. 308, ^29. 

Ino y the Daughter of Cadmus, i. 117. iii. 417. Her Hifto^ 

ry* ii 157. it 523. iv. 4. The Worlhi'p that was paid 
to her, li. 5^3. Under what Name the was worftiipped 
at Rome y 524. 

lnoea , a Feftival in Honour of Ino y i. 303. 

InfcriptionSy their Ufefulnefs for the Knowledge of Hiftory* 
i. 28. 

lntercido , a tutelary God of Child reft, i. 197. 

Inter adorn y a GodJefs of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 
Inventor , one of Jupiter's Names, ii. 224. 

Invincible , or Inviftus y an Appellation of Jupiter , ii, 217, 
224. 

Io y the Daughter of Inachus , transformed into a Heifer, i. 
70, 498. The Explanation of this Fable, 499; That 
Ihe is not to be Confounded with the /»* of the Greeks % 

S°°. 

JHates , King of iyr/d, receives Bellerophon at his Court* 
what Command he lays upon him, iii. 467, 468. Gives 
him his Daughter in Marriage, 47. 

Jocafla y the Daughter of Creon y marries Lotus, iv. 180. 

her Misfortunes $ her Death, 182. 

Iodamia y the Mother of Deucalion y ii. 170. 
lodamla , transformed into Stone. A Heroin, iii 434. 
lolauj j one of the Argonauts and Hunters of the Calydohidri 
Boar, iv. 24. Was reftored to his Youth by Hebe y ibid. 
Iolas y flain by Hercules y iv. 81. 

Iolas y one of the Argonauts y Hercules's Companion; Wins 
the Prize in the Funeral Games, iv. 21 y 54; Marries 
Megara one of Hercules's Wives, 82. 

Io!aia y a Feftival to Iolaus y i. 303. 

JolcboSy a City of Tbejafy y by whom built, iv>, 8. 

Iole y the Daughter of Eurytus King of Oechalia y raviflxed by 
Hercules , Iv. 107* 

hn y the Son of Xutus and Crcufa y his Exploits; communi¬ 
cates his Name to Ionia > his Death, iii. 396. 

Ionia . See Ion. 

Ionian from whom they were defeended, iii, 351, 396, 

M m 397, 
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397, See the Note. Expelled the Peloponncfus by the He* 

raclida , iv. 129. 

Jcfiaa, that he was known in feveral Countries, i. 51. 

IffUf the true Name of Jupiter , ii. 174. iii. 266. The E- 
tymology of the Name $ the Celt# gave him. that Name, 
ibid. 

Jovial:a , 2 Feftival in Honour of Jupiter , i. 307. 

1 oxides , a People in Carta ; their Original ; the Veneration 
which they had for the Afparagus and Reeds, iv. 134. 
hbianajpi , a Name common to the Daughter of Jephte , 
and the Daughter of Agamemnon , i. 54. See the Note. 
Iphides , the Brother of Hercules , one of the Heroes, iii. 

434 * 

IpbiduSy the Father of Proiefilaus , one of the Argonauts , iv, 
24, He wins the Prize at the Funeral Games, 54. 
Ipbiclus ,' another Argonaut , iv. 24: 

Iphigenia , or Eryphtle , the Daughter of Tbcfeus and Helen, 
iv. 142, 218, 219. 

Jphigenia , the Daughter of Agamemnon , was to have been 
facrificed to Diana , iv. 218. 

Ipbimedeia , a Heroin, iii. 434. 

Ipbimedia, the Daughter of Triopas , the Mother of the two 
Giants Abides y ii. 168. iii. 117. Was carried off with 
the Bacchanals, iii. 119. 

Ipbisy one of the Argonauts , iv. 25, 

Iphisy who changed Sex, iv. 392. 

Iphis* who hanged himfelf in Dcfpair, /iiV. 

Ipbitusy who renewed the Olympic Games, iv. 129, 426. 
See Games Olympic. 

Iphiay a Surname of Mincroay ii. 309. 

Irene, the Daughter of Jupiter and TJwnisy i. 116. 

Iris, or the Rainbow, a Phyfical Divinity ; the Etymology 
of the Name, flie was Juno’s Meflenger; her Office, i. 
116. ii. 376, 377. Her Genealogy, ii. 376. 

Irminfuly Erminjul or IrrninfuSy the God of the ancient Ger¬ 
mans, was their Mercury , ii. 374. iii. 320. His Tem¬ 
ple ; how he was reprefented; his Feafts, iii. 321, 322. 
That Temple dedroyed by Charlemagne , 321. 

Ircn 9 the Art of forging Iron when invented, ii. 211. iii. 

49 °; 

Iroquois , a People in America , their Idea of the Formation 
of the World, i. 140.- 
IfchjSy the Grandfon of Areas , iii. 355. 

Iftsay Feafts in Honour of IfiSy i. 303. 

Ifiacky the IJiaek Table, a Monument of Antiquity, why 
fo called, i. 561. The Explanation of this Table, and 

of 
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of the Figures it reprefents, 563. That Ifis occupies thd 
principal Place therein, 567. ■ 

Ifs, that the Egyptians worfhipM the Moon under that Name* 

. i. 16, 103, 104, 185. What is fignified by the Name 
JJis, 104, 496. Various Names of Ijis , 105. * Fables 
which the Egyptians delivered concerning Ifis^ 495, 496. 
Where they made the Soul of Ifis to refide, 494. The 
Greeks confounded her with A, 498. The true Hiffory 
of Ifis , 501, 502. Votive Tables confecrated to Jfts , 
567. That Ifis was worfhipped in the Gauls 9 iii. 284, 
By the Suevi 9 iii. 325. 

Ifmena , the Daughter of Oedipus and JocaJla > iv. 182. 

Ijmenus , a River in Bo?otia y ii. 413* 

Ife y the Daughter of Macareus , beloved by JpoIlo> ii. 398* 

Jffcdons , Men who had but one Eye, i, 74. Who thofe 
People were, their Cuftoms and their Religion, ii. 145. 

Jflevones , iii. 308. See Ingevones . 

Ijlhmus of Corinth. The Difpute between Neptune and the 
Sun for the Property of the Ijlhmus , ii. 306. 

IJlhtnic Games, by whom inftituted, iii. 107. iv. 415, 
437. By whom renewed, 138, 437. Were adopted by 
the Romans 5 how they were celebrated, 437, 438. ' 

Ithomatus , an Appellation of Jupiter ; where he was wor¬ 
fhipped under that Name, ii. 220. 

Jthanuza , a Feftival to Jupiter , i. 302. 

Jthomc , the Wife of Minos the firft, her Children, iv. 361# 

Ithobaly King of Tyre, the Father of Jezebel , ii. 24. 

Itylusj the Son of Zethus and /Edo, flain by his Mother, iv. 

3 6l ‘ 

It)'pballcpkori , Minifters of the Feafts of the Orgies , ii. 460* 

by phallus. See Phallus . 

/h'f, the Son of Tercus and P rogue, flain by his Mother; 
transformed into a Pheafant, iv. 358, 359. 

Juba , King of Mauritania ; worfhipped as a^ God in that 
Country, i. 582. 

Judaifm, who was the Founder of it, i. 162. 

Jug a, one of Juno’s Epithets, ii. 242. 

Jugatinus , one of the Gods of Marriage, i. 197. ii. 2524 
And of Mountains, ii. 590. 

Judges for the Dead in Egypt , iii. 4. 

Judges of Hell. Whence the Greeks derived the Idea of 
thofe Judges, iii. 22, 27. Who they were, 22, 42. For 
what End appointed, 41. Where their Tribunal was 
placed, 42. The Diftribution of Functions among thofe 
Judges, iii. 489. 

Julus, the Son of /Eneas, See Afcanius , 
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Julusy the Son of Jfcamus , refigns his Crown to Sylvius the 

Son of Mneasy iv. 313. 

Juno Monet a. See Monet a. 

Jun^ one of the great Divinities of Egypt , i, 105, 492. 
Her Hiftory, ii. 235. Her Genealogy, i. 115. ii. 165, 
235. Her various Names, ii. 235, 241. Her Marriage 
with Jupiter ; Fables on thisSubjefl, ii. 175, 235, 236. 
Her bad Agreement with Jupiter ; her Intrigues, 238. 
Her Children, i. 117. ii. 238. How file was reprefented, 
239. The Worfhip that was paid to her, 245, 247. 
j Her Averfion to the Trojans , whence it fprung, iv. 207, 
208. 

Juno the AJfyrian, or AflarUy il 245. 

Junonidy a Feftival of Juno at Rome> i. 307. 

Junonesy a Kind of Genii peculiar to Women, i. 205, 473, 

ii. 247. 

* Jupiter , a Name common to feveral Gods, i. 16, 44. ii. 
161. His Hiftory according to the vulgar Opinion, 165. 
Who was the Jupiter Labourer, i. 95. His Hiftory ac¬ 
cording to a fecond Tradition, 170. 

Jupitery one of the great Gods of Egypt , i. 105, 492. His 
Genealogy according to the Egyptiansy i. 105. Accord¬ 
ing to the Atlantidesy 108. According to the Greeksy 
115, &c. ii. 165, fcfr. His Wives, his Children, i. 116, 
117. ii. 169, 170. His Death; the Fate of his Defend¬ 
ants and of his Empire, ii. 177. An Explanation of the 

Fables intermixed with his Hiftory, ii. 179, (Ac. His 
Oracles, i. 329, 332, 345. His various Names, ii. 216. 
How he was reprefented, ii. 227 to 233. The Worfhip 
that was paid him, ii. 233. In what Age he lived, 292. 
Jupiter Olympian , his Temple at Athens , i. 225. ii. 227. 
Jujlicey a Divinity, i. 198. iii. 137, 138. How fhe was 
reprefented, iii. 137. What Divinities prefided over Ju- 

ftice, i. 199. ii. 138. 

Jutumay a Goddefc of Health, i. 196. A Goddefs of 
Aid, iii. 193. 

Juventay a tutelar Goddels of Children, i. 197. 

Ivyy a Shrub confccrated to Bacchus , why, ii. 447, 454, 
460. 

Ixiony his Punifhment in Tartarus , ii. 23. His Genealogy, 
Hi. 526. How he cut off his Father-in-law Deioneusy 

527. His Love to Juno ; Jupiter thunderftrikes him, 

528. In what Age he lived, 530. 

Ixign 3 the Son of AUtcs 7 King of Corinth , iii. 530. 
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K. 

A A B A, the Temple of Mecca. Statues that were 
there round the Kaaba , i. 570. 

Kai-Souven , Prince of Care*, i. 145. 

Kaivai , a God of the Perjians , ii. 60. 

Kao-Kiuli, a !T utar Nation, their fabulous Origin, i, 146. 
KrtTrt/WrHf, or Defcenfor , an Appellation of Jupiter , ii. 222. 
Kelibites , an Arabian Nation ; who was their great God, i, 

57 °* 

King, an Appellation given to Jupiter , ii. 216. 

King-Priejl , or i^^.v Sacrorum , when and why he was infti- 
tuted, i. 294. On what Day he fled, 315. 

#/»£, the Name of certain Chinefe Books, i. 131. 

A’/W, a Nymph beloved by Apollo and Mercury , iv. 381, 
jf/te, a Fowl employed in the Auguries, i. 403. 

A//w, or Rempbam , a Divinity of the Moabites , ii. 60. 
Krut%anam , an Epithet of Hercules ; what the Import of it 
is, iii. 266. 

Li 

L AB DACUS) the Father of Laws, iii. 415. 

Labraddaus , an Epithet of Jupiter ; how he was re¬ 
prefen ted, ii. 226. 

Labyrinth , that of Egypt) iii. 519. That of Crete, 497, 
519. The prefcnt State of that of Crete, 523. 
Lacedemon , King of the Lacedemonians ; the Temple which 
he built to the Graces, ii. 351. 

Lacedcmonia , one of Juno’s Epithets, ii. 244. 

Lachefts , one of the Parca, i. 113, 116, 117. The Ety¬ 
mology of her Name 5 her Office, iii. 86. How fhe was 
reprefented, iii, 91. 

Lacuna , one of Juno’s Epithets; her Temple under that 
Name, ii. 244. 

Laconiay (the Kingdom of) by whom founded; Kings who 
reigned there, iii. 378. The Heracltda make themielvcs 
Matters of it, iv. 129. 

Lacratt , a Plain near Arles) covered with Stones; the Fa¬ 
ble about the Origin of thofe Stones, iv. 114. The Be¬ 
nefit that is derived from them, ibid. 

Lafiurtia, a Goddefs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 59 1 ; 

Ladoji) a River, the Father of the Nymph Syrinx, i. 538. 
Laertes , the Father of UlyJJes 9 his Genealogy, iii. 395. One, 
of the Argonauts , iv. 25. Marries Anticlea. See Arti¬ 
cle a. 

Loins, the Son of Labdacus , King of Thebes, iii. 415# 
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Sow he was reinftated in the Throne ufurped by his 
Uncle; his Death, iv. 179, 180. 

Lais, a famous Courtezan, her Death, ii. 333. ✓ 

Lakes , in Veneration among the Gauls ; what were the moft 
famous of them, iii. 220. 

Lamas , Names of the Difciples of Fo among the Orientals, 

i. 136. How the great Lama is perpetuated, i. 147, 
Lamia, the Defcription of thofe Monfters, ii. 545. See the 

Note. 

Lamps , lighted at Sds at the Feftival of Minerva , i. 559. 
Lampieria , or the Feftival of Lamps, i. 305. 

Lance , or Spear, the Symbol of Mars among* the Sabines, 

ii. 319, 322. The Worfbip paid to that Lance, i. 209. 
Languages, the NecefTitv of being acquainted with the an¬ 
cient Languages, i. 28, 65, 71. 

Laoccon , the Prieft of Apollo and Neptune at Troy , His tra¬ 
gical Story reprefented on an ancient Monument ftill fub- 
iifting, which is a ftlaflerpiece of Sculpture, iv. 338, 

34 °- 

Laodamas , the Son of Etheccles King of Thebes , fucceeds 
him, iv. 192. His Defeat by the Epigoni , ibid. 
Laodamia, a Princels of the Blood royal of Epirus, her vio¬ 
lent Death; how it was revenged, i. 244, 245. 
Laodamia, the Wife of ProtefJaus , her Mourning for the 
Death of her Husband 5 her Death, iv. 349. 

Laodamia , the Daughter of Bellerophon Mother of Sarpedon j 
her Death, iii. 475. 

Laodice , Priam's Daughter, iv. 230. Her Death, 240, 
Her Tomb, ibid. See the Note. 

Laodice , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, 

Lao-kiun , a Chinefc Philosopher, i. 134. His Birth; the 
Seel whereof he was the Founder ; his Morals ; his A po¬ 
theens; the Honour done to his Defendants, i. 134. 
Laomedon, King of Troy, his Genealogy, iv. 250. De¬ 
frauded Neptune , who was avenged of him, 103, 250. 
Defrauded alfo Hercules , who put him to Death, 104. 
The Explanation of both thefe Fa£t$, 252. The De- 
flrudlion of his Tomb, which was one of the Fatalities of 
Troy , 230. 

Laphifiius , one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 434. 

Lapbrid, Latria , Heroins of Greece , iii. 434. 

Lapithes , their Wars with the Centaurs, iii, 539, 

Lapis , an Epithet of Jupiter, why,, ii. 218. 

Laplanders , a general View of their Religion, iii. 334. 

Lara , a Nymph beloved by Mercury , by whom fhe be¬ 
comes Mother to the Lares, ii, 532, 609, 
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I N D E X. 

Lardana, a Nymph beloved by Jupiter; her Children, ii. 
17°. 

Lares, the Gods Lares, their Fun&ions, their various Kinds; 
the Etymology of the Name, ii. 609, 610, 612. Con¬ 
founded with the Gods Manes, 610. iii, 94, 95, How 
they were reprefented,- their Worfhip, ii. 611. 

Larifcola, the Surname of a Family in Italy \ whence it is 
derived, ii. 390. 

Larijfaus , an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 220. 

Larix, a Tree, why it bums not in the Fire, ii. 390. 
Laronda . See Lara . 

Later cuius, or Later anus, the God of Hearths, i. 198. iii. 

* 95 * , . .. * ‘ ’ : 

Latialis, one of Jupiter’s Epithets, ii. 224. 

Latin , the Latin Country, whence the Name came, i. 60. 

iv. 312. Kings of the Latin Country before Eneas, 314. 
Latinus, King of Latium, who feS on he was, iv. 92. Re¬ 
ceives Eneas, 311. 

Latinus, the Son of Circe and Ulyjfes, i. 118. 

Latium, a Country, in Italy ; the Etymology of the Name, 

ii. 258, 262, 269. 

Latius , a Grecian Heroe, iii. 434. 

Laimus, a Mountain in Carla, ii. 428. See Endymion . 
Latobius, the God of Health, or the Efculapius of the Ca~ 
rinthians , iii. 332. 

Latona, the Mother of Apollo and Diana, ii. 170. .-Who 
that Goddefs was among the Egyptians, i. 497. ii. 393, 

394. Among the Greeks, i. 115, 117. ii. 170, 393, 

395. She is beloved of Jupiter, and perfecuted by June, 
395. In what Place {he was delivered, ibid . She took 

Revenge on Niobe, why, 409, 

Lattices, Plants employed in the Feaft of Adonis, ii. 19. 
Laverna, Goddefs of Sharpers, i. 197, 311- 
Lavinia, the Daughter of Latinus, her Marriage with Eneas , 
iv. 311. Where ihe was delivered of Sylvius, 313. . 

Lavinhim, a City built by Eneas, iv. 311. The Prodigy 
which induced him to found it, 323. 

Laurentalia, a Feftival of the Romans, i. 3x1. 

Laurel, a Tree confecrated to Apollo; why, i. 264. ii. 412, 
417. The Omen that was taken from the Laurel, ii. 
417. The Metamorphofis of Daph\e into a Laurel. See 


Whether 


Daphne . 

Laivs, thofe of Mings highly efleemed, iii. 486. 

he took thofe of Mofes for his Model, ibid. 487. 

Leaping, one of the Exercifes of the Peniathlum, iv. 417* 
Wherein it confifted, 418. 
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Lcarchus, the Son of Mamas and Ino, flain by his Father, 

iii. 411- 

Leaby Jacob 9 s'Wife 5 why £he gives the Name of Gad to 
the Son of her Handmaid, i. 168. • 

Lcbadaa , a City in Bceotia, i. 341, 344. 

LeRiJlemiiwiy a Kind of public Supplication wherein it con- 
lifted; the Origin of the Word, i. 295, 317. When it 
commenced, whether it is of Roman Inftitution, 318, 
The Solemnity of the Days fet apart for this Feftival, 

319. 

Leda, the Mother of Caf.or and Pollux, ii. 169. iv, 148. 
The Fable of the two Eggs of which Ihe was delivered, 

iv. 148, 149. 

Lelapus, the Name of a Dog given to Procris, iv. 379. 
Leleges, a People in Laconia . There were in Ionia People 
of the lame Name, iii. 391. 

Lelegia , the ancient Name of Laconia , iii. 378. 

Lelex, an Egyptian , became King of Megara , iii. 398. An¬ 
other prince of that Name, a Greek by Birth, King of 
Laconia , 391. 

Lemnos , the Ifland where Vulcan fet up Forges, ii. 357, 
358. The Adventure of the Argonauts in that Ifland, 

iv, 3°» 3 1 - 

Lemures, or Lemuria, a Kind of Genii, i. 312. ii. 611. iii, 

95. 

Lemuria , a Feftival to appeafe the bad Genii, i. 312. 
Lccnidca , a Feftival in Honour of Leonidas , i. 303. 
Leontbadome , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Lcontica , Myfteries of Mithras , i. 289. 

Leas, worlhipped as a Heroes why, iii. 431. 

Lero, or Hiero , an Ifland, how it was flocked with Hares, 

iv. 407. 

Lfjlrigons , who thefe People were; whence their Name, 
i. bo. iv. 293. 

Lethe, a River in Hell, iii. 3, 4, 14, 15, 27. Whence the 
Greeks got the Idea of it, 37, 44, 45. 

Lethe a, the Wife of Olenus , transformed into a Rock, iv. 

394 * 

Letters , the Ufe of Letters brought into Greece by Cadmus, 
in« 409^ 4 ^ # 

Letus and Pclitus , Gods of the Sarmatians ; thefe were their 
Cajlor and Pc Hu :c 5 their Name is pronounced among them 
at this very Day in Token of Jov, ii. 146. 

Levana , a tutelar Goddefs of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 
Leuee, an Ifland in the Kuxlne S:u where Achilles was wor- 

Jhipped, 
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(hipped, iv. 278. The Fable delivered concerning this 
Idand, 278, 283, 345. 

Leucippe , the Daughter of Tbeft&r . See Tkejlor . 

Leucippus , the Son of Oenomaus , in love with Daphne ; his 
Death, ii. 398. 

Lcucothoe , the Name of Ino in i. 15. ii. 523. Her 
Temple at Rome, from entering which female Slaves were 
prohibited, ii. 524. 

Lcucothoe , the Daughter of Archamus, transformed into the 
Frankincenfe Tree, i. 32. ii. 399. 

LlbanuSy one of Cain's Defendants, i. 94. 

Libanns and Antilibamsy Mountains; whence they derived 
their Name, i. 91. 

Libations in the Sacrifices; the Ufc of Libations; what Li¬ 
quors were employed therein, i. 267. 

Liber , an Epithet given to the Sun by the Indians, i. 188* 
And to Bacchus by the Romans , i. 308. ii. 447. 

Liber alia y a feftival to Bacchus i. 308, 

Liberty , a Divinity, i. 200. Her Temples at Rome, iii. 

I 33 - 

L'mihra, the City where Orpheus was born ; when it was 
deftroyed, iv. 160. 

Libitinay the Goddefs of Death, i. 198. 

Li boa y the chief Architect of the Temple of OlympianJu¬ 
piter, i. 226. 

Liceusy one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 447. * 

Licurgus . See Lycurgus . 

Life , a Divinity, i. 199. 

Ligea, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Lightning , worfliipped as a Divinity, ii. 596. 

Ligula , or Lingula , an Inftrument for the Sacrifices, i. 278. 
Limentina , a Goddefs for the Gates, i. 198, iii. 195. 
Limnatidia , a Feftrval of Diana , i. 303. 

Limnatisy an Epithet of Diana , #///. 

Limneria, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Limniadcs , Nymphs of Ponds and Lakes, ii. 527. 

Limyray a Fountain that delivered Oracles 5 in what Manner 
it delivered them, i. 346. 

Lima, a Feftival in honour of i. 303. 

LinuSy the Son of Apolloy ibid. 

Lionsy worihipped in Egypty i. 544. 

Lion of the Foreft of Netnea, flain by Herculesy i. 114. iv. 
82. That Heroe wore always its Skin, and the Heradida 
frequently wore the fame, iv. 82, 83. 

Lions, Priefts of Mithras , lb called, i. 289. 

.Upara, one of the Eolian iflands, ii, 533. 
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Lifzritf, the ancient Name of the Eolian Ifles, whence fb 

, called, ii. 536, 537. 

Liibsmanty y a Kind of Divination, i. 396. 

Litioralis, an Epithet of the God Syfoanus , ii. 6co. 

Lituus , the Augural Wand, i. 277. 

Lotzphagi, a People in Africa, whence fo called ; the Adven¬ 
ture of Uly/fes among them, iv. 303. 

Lotus , a Tree confecrated to Apollo and Venus , i. 561. 

the mo# ancient of the Gods, his Birth, i. 113. Be¬ 
neficent Love fpruns; from an Egg ; his Union with Chaos, 
1 i 8. Another Origin of Love or Cupid, according to Pla¬ 
to. ii. 338. Two Gods of Love among the Romans, 
199. How many Loves the Ancients admitted, ii. 325, 
337, 338. The Worfhip of this God, 340, 341. 

Luceria, a Fefiival of the Romans , why fo denominated, i. 
3 * 2 . 

Lucerius , an Epithet Gf Jupiter, why, ii. 218. 

Lucifer , the Morning Star, whofe Son they made him, i, 

n 5 * ; 

Lucina , the Daughter of Jupiter and i. 117. ii. 238. 
One of the Divinities of Marriage, and of Women with 
Child, i. 197. A Name given alio to Juno, ii. 241. 
And to Diana , 423. 

Lumen Borcale, what it i?, i. 415. 

Luneburg, to whom confecrated, iii. 333. 

Lunus, the God Lunus ; this was the Divinity of the Moon, 
ii. 7, 69, 428. This Gcd confounded fometimes with 
Night; how he was reprefented, iii. 97. A City where 
he was efpecially worshipped, ibid. 

Lupercalia , a Fefiival of the Greeks and Romans , in honour 
of Pan, i. 308. By whom it was introduced into Italy, 
i. 539. iv. 363. 

Luperci, Priefls of the God Pan, i. 296, 309. 

Lujiianians, their Religion, iii. 305. 

Lujirum, the Space of five Years, whence the Name is de¬ 
rived, i. 421. 

Lycaon , King of Arcadia, the Worfhip he inftituted to Ju¬ 
piter Lycean , iii. 354. iv. 363. His Cruelty made him 
be transformed into a Wolf, i. 68, 76. iv. 363, 364. He 
is the firft who facrificed human Victims, i. 258. 

Lychas , a Donieftic of Hercules , his Death, iv. 108. 

Lycajlus, the Father cf Minos II. iii. 483. 

Lyceus, or.e of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 219. iii. 354. 

Lycimnius, the Son of Eh fir ion, alone efcaped from the 
Battle in which his Brothers fell, iii. 75. 

Lycbnsmancy , a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 
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tycejla , the Name of a Nymph, ii.532. 

Lycius , one of Apollo's Epithets, ii. 419. 

Lycomedes, King of puts Thefeus to Death, iv. 145, 

Lycopoliian , a Diftridt of isgy/tf that Wo r (hipped Wolves, i. 

545 - 

Lycorias , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Lycorea , a City built upon the Parnajfus, i. 61. iii. 383. A 
Province of the fame Name, where Deucalion fettled, iii. 

378 , 379 -... 

Lycofura , a City in Arcadia , by whom built, iii,. 354. 

3 6 3 - 

Lycurgus, a Grecian Heroe, iii. 434. 

Lycurgus, the Son of Dry as, he is punifhcd by Bacchus , ii. 
450. 

Lycurgus, King of Arcadia, and Father of Anceus, his Ge¬ 
nealogy, iii. 355, 356. 

Lycurgus , the Father of Archemorus, iii. 394. 

Lycurgia , a Feftival in honour of Lycurgus, i. 303. 

the Brother of Nyfteus ufurps the Crown of Thebes 
from Laius \ his Birth, iii. 421. The War he had 
with the King of Sycion, his Death, 416, 418. 

Lynceus, the Son of Egyptus, faved from the Maffacre of his 
Brothers by his Wife Hypermncjlra, iii. 115, 364, His 
Flight, 116. Succeeds to Danaus in the Kingdom of Ar¬ 
gos ; the Duration of his Reign, 364. 

Lynceus, one of the Argonauts. His quick Sight, iv. 25. 
He is (lain by Caflor , 151. 

Lyncus, King of Scythia , transformed into a Lynx, why, iii. 

49 > ^o. 

Lyndia , an Appellation of Minerva, ii. 309. 

the City, whence its Name derived, i. 60. 

Lyre of Orpheus. See Ncant bus. 

Lyrnejfus, a City in Phrygia, iv. 222. 

Lyfidicc , the Daughter of Pelops, the Mother of Pitheus, iii. 
422. 

Lyffa , one of the Furies, iii. 76. 


M. 

JLjACEDO, a God of the Egyptians , how he was re- 
- 1 * prefented, i.532, &V. 

Mach a on, the Son of Efculapius King of Mejfenia , iii. 158, 
159. What Troops he led to the Siege of Troy, iv. 210. 
He is (lain there, 336. He receives divine Honours after 
his Death, iii. 159. 

Madbachus , an Epithet given to Jupiter , what it imports, ii. 
221, 
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Mxmafies, another Epithet of Jupiter, , ii. 226, 

Magaxanus , one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 123. 

' Magi (Perfian), their Fun&ions in the Sacrifices, ii. 96, 
97, 98. Their Do&rine conformable to that of the Gal¬ 
lic Druids , iii. 217. 

Magic , the Origin of Magic , i. 425. Several Kinds of 
Magic; natural Magic; Mathematical Magic; what each 
of thefe Kinds is, ibid, and 426. What the Egyptian 
Magic was, 426. The Definition of Magic, 427. My- 
flerious Words therein made ufe of, 428. Great Aftions 
reputed to be the Efie& of Magic, 430. The Druids 
were addiited to Magic, iii. 238. And efpecially the 
Druideffes, whereof fome T races ftill remain among the 

inferior People, 247. 

Magicians . See Magic . 

Magifm , the Religion of the Perjians, what theObjefl of it 
was, i. 191. That it ftill fubfifts in Perjta , ii. 94. 

Mcgnes, the Son of Eolus, fettles in Magnejia ; his Defcejv- 
dants, iii. 390, 392. 

Magog, the fecond Son of Japhet , his Defendants, ii. 170. 
l\' u 350. Whether he is the fame with Pro 7 netbeus ; the 
Etymology of his Name, ii. 286. 

Manus. See Amynus. 

Magufan, or Macufan, iii. 265. See Hercules. 

Jfaia, the Mother of Mercury, ii. 170. One of the Phi- 

* tides, i. 14* Ic8 > u 7 * «• * 7 °> 2 73 - 

Maiumce, a Feftival of the Romans , i. 313. 

Mallet , or Malleus, an Inftrument for the Sacrifices, i. 2/2, 


* 77 - 

Mailers, 


ferved their Servants at Table in certain Feflivals, 


i. 305, 307. 

Malachbclus . See Aglibolus . - 
J/fiWia, deified, i. 165. 

H lamer cus, a Name of Afm, given to a Roman Family, ii. 


jjfflu or Mannas, a God of the Germans ; his Children ; 

his Defendants, iii- 30S. 

the Formation of Man, according to the Chaldeans, 
: $2, 83. According to the Phenicians, 91. According 
to Orpheus, in. According to Arijlophanes, 118. Ac¬ 
cording to Ov/V, 126. According to the Indian Brah¬ 
mans,^- According to the Americans, 140. 

Mana, or Mania, a Goddefs of the Romans , who prefided 
over the Ailments of Women, and the Birth of Children 5 
whv vouns Dogs were offered to her, iii. 199. 


Man co- 
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fitancb-Gnina-CapaC) Tnca of Peru : Civilized the Peru* 
via ns, i. 141. 

Manes , the Herefiarch, his DoCtrine concerning the good 
and bad Principle, i. 176. 

Manes , their Origin according to Hefiod, i. 119. 

Manes , the Gods Manes confounded fometimes with the Gods 
Lares ; the Worfliip of thofe Gods upon what founded, ii, 
610. iii. 94, 95, 96. 

Manyelia , a Roman Feftival, i. 307. 

Mania , the Mother of the Gods Manes , iii. 199. 

Manitou, the principal Divinity of the Algenquins , i, 142. 
Manticlus , a Name given to Hercules, iv. 124. 

Mantinaa, by whom built, iii. 354. 

Manto, the Daughter of Tireftas, had the Gift of Prediction; 
flie is transformed into a Fountain ; the Quality of the 
Water of that Fountain, i. 344. Whether lhe is the fame 
with Daphne , ii. 399. Worshipped as a Heroin, iii, 434* 
Marbles of Paros, or Arundel, what they are, how they were 
found out and brought into England, iii. 372. 

Marcea, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Margiana, its firft Inhabitants, ii. 170, 171. 

Marriage , the Gods who prefided over it, i. 197. ii. 242, 
249. Ufages of the Ancients in Marriage, iii. 527. 
Mamas, one of the great Gods of the Philijlines, the Ety¬ 
mology of his Name, ii. 38. 

Mama, a Name given to the Virgins of Crete , what it im¬ 
ports, ibid . 

Maro, a God of the Egyptians of the fecond Clafs, L 492. 
Mars, one of the twelve great Gods of Egypt, i. 492. His 
Birth, ii. 315. That there were feveral Princes of this 
Name, and that feveral warlike Princes affumed it, 316. 
The Adventure of the Grecian Mars with Allirotius, 
for which he was tried by the Areopagus , 317. Explained, 
ibid. His various Names, 319. That he was highly ho¬ 
noured at Rome , 320. How he was reprefented, i. 209. 
ii. 322. Why his Temples built without the Walls of 
Cities, i. 215, 216. Mars, the great Divinity of the 
Gauls. See Efus. 

Marfyas , the Inventor of the Flute, his Love to Cybele ; he 
is flead alive by Apollo , ii. 404. Monuments that repre- 
fent him, 406. Why faid to have been flead alive by 
Apollo , 407. 

Marfyas, a River that run through the City Celene, ii. 406, 

4 ° 7 ; 

Martins , an Epithet of Jupiter , ii, 226. 

Mafpurg, to whom confecrated, iii. 333. 

M*f- 
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Majfagetes, a People that facrificed to the Sun, i. 188. if. 
148. 

Matralia , a Feftival celebrated by the Roman Matrons, i. 
3 * 3 - 

Maironaha , the fame Feftival, i. 313. 

Maires facrcrum , who fo called, i. 289. 

Maiuma , the Goddefs of Corn in Maturity, ii. 591. 
Matuta , a Goddefs, who {he was, i. 15, 197, 198. 

worthipped under that Name, ii. 243. 

Medals , their ufefulnels, i. 28. 

Medicine , Gcds who prefided over it, i. 196. iii, 155, fcjV, 
l6 "- 

Medea , her Genealogy, i. 117. Her love to Jafon, iv, 40. 
Flies with him, 46. She celebrates her Marriage with 
‘Jafon, ibid. The Character of Medea ; that the ancient 
Tragecians have corrupted her Hiftory, 60, 61, 68. Whe¬ 
ther Ihe was guilty of the Murder of Abfyrthus , 62. See 
Abjyrthus. How {he renewed /Rford s Youth, 64. Her 
Retreat to Corinth , 66. She is divorced by Jafon , #/</. 

Whether ihe deftroved her Children, 67. How flie ended 

* * 

her Days; her Children, 70, 71. 

Mcdes, whether they derived their Origin from Medus the 
Son of Medea , i. 14. iv. 70. When they made their firft 
Appearance, i. 14. 

Med'.ca , an Epithet given to Minerva , ii. 310. 
Mediterranean , how that Sea was formed according to Fable, 
i. 28. iv. 95. 

Mcdlirlna , a Goddefs of Pbyficians, i. 200, 314. iii. 165, 
167. 

Mediirinalia , a Feftival of Mcditrina , i. 314. 

Mcdius Fidius, an Oath taken by Hercules^ iii. 132, 133. 
Medus , the Son of Medea and Jr.fon^ i. 117. iv. 70, 71. 
Medvj'a , one of the Gprgswr, her Parents and Children, i, 

- 114. iii. 438. Her Hair transformed to Serpents, why, 
iii. 440. Perfeus cuts off her Head, The Explanation 
of the Fables about Medufa , 445. 

Megalafclepeia , Feafts of Ejculapius, i. 301. 

Megale , an Appellation given to iL 235. 

Megf.lefec , a Reman Feftival, i. 307. 

Megar.lra , one of the Heroins of Greece , iii. 435. 
Megapenthcs , the Son of Pont us King of Argos, iii. 463. 
Ref:gns a Part of the Kingdom to his Brothers-in-law, 
i.64. 

I • 

Megapenthcs , the natural Son of Aden clans, ba nifties Helen , 

1 v o < 4 
1Vg DTf 

Alegar a, the Daughter of Crcfitt King of Thebes, married to 

Her- 
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Hercules, who kills her Children, and gives her to another, 

iv, 81, 82. ^ . 

Megara, a City in Attica■, Apollo had helped to build it, hi, 

495, 496. 

Megaris , the Territory of Megara, iii. 391, 

J/legera, one of the Furies, iii. 78. 

Mdampus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Melampus, the Son of Amithaon, iii. 394. Marries a Daugh¬ 
ter of 'Bratus, why, 464. 

Melampus, introduced into the My Series of Bacchus, 

i. 69. ii. 153. 

Me!ant bus, chofen King of Athens , why 5 puts his Compe- 
tor to Death, i; 300. 

Melantho , one of the Nymphs,'ii. 532. 

Ato, the Son of Pbryxus, iv. 7. . 

Melcbon , the fame with Moloch , ii. 49. 

Mel crates, an Epithet of Hercules, iv. 123. 

Meleager, the Son of Ookot King of Calydon , one of the 
Argonauts, iv. 25* Kills the famous Calydonian Boar, 
169. Fights for the Etolians , /foV. The Fable of the 
fatal Brand thrown into the Fire, which was the Caufe of 
his Death, 17 2. 

Meleagrides, Meleager's Sifters transformed into Birds, 173, 
Melete, one of the Mufes according to Cicero, ii. 430, 
Meliaftes, a Name given to Bacchus, ii. 448. 

Melicerta, the Son of Athamas King of Thebes, transformed 
into a Sea-God, iii. 4x1. The Worfhip paid him by the 
Greeks, ibid . Games inftituted to his Honour, iv, 437. 
Sec I no. Pa lemon. 

Mdicertus, the Name of the Phcnician Hercules, i. 97. 
Melijpzus, an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 226. 

Melijfcz, Nymphs that nurfed Jupiter, ii. 165. 

Melita, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Melius, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 119. 

Mellona, the Goddefs of Bees, i. 198. ii. 588. 

Mchboris, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Melpomene, the Name of one of the Mufes; the Signification 
of the Name; the Symbol that diftinguifhes her from others, 

433 - 

Memercus, the Son of Medea, his Death, iv. 67. 

Memnejlhe , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Memnon, King of Egypt, his Genealogy, L 109. 

Memnon, Priam's Kinfman, brings Troops to his Afiiftance, 
iv. 220, 323, 327. Who this Memnon is, 324. His 
Death and Tomb, 328. His Statue in Egypt \ the Mi¬ 
racle 
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facie that Is reported of it; the Sentiments of Authors a* 
bout this Statue, 329. 

Memmn's Hiftory according to Huetius , 333, 

Memnon , an Epithet of the City Suza, ibid. 

Mcmnonides, Birds fprung from Memnon's Afhes, iv. 328, 
Memnonian, the Name of a Palace in Suza, 333. 
Memnonium - the Name of the Citadel of Suza, ibid. 
Memphis, the Son of Jupiter, ii. 170. 

Memphis, a City of the Worfhip paid there to Ani¬ 
mals, L 202, 549, 553. See Apis. 

Memrumus, God of the Pheniclans, who he was, what he 
taught Men, i. 9 r. 

Mena , a Goddefc of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 

Menalus, a City in Arcadia, its Origin, iii. 354. 

Menahis, a Mountain of Arcadia, where Pan was worlhip- 
ped, i. 202. 

Menalippe , Queen of the Amazons , how {he ranfomed her- 
felf from Hercules , iv. 101. 

Menalippus , his Impiety in the Temple of Diana, ii. 425. 
Menaftnus, the Son of Pollux, his Worfhip, iv. 151. 
Mendaians , or Chriftians of St. i. 190. 

Afoufe, the Pan of the Egyptians , i. 492, 537. 

Mendes , a City in .Egy/tf, where She-Goats and He-Goats 
were in Veneration, Why, i- 537 * 

the Name given to the Moon, i, 107. 

Menrlaus, the Spoufe of #<?/*«, the Daughter of Tywforztf, 
iv T i I42. During his Abfence the is carried off from him, 
209, 210, 214. He is reconciled to her after the taking 

of Troy, 344 * 

Mencphron, transformed into a Brute, iv. 398. 

Menes, King of Egypt, the Temple which he built, i. 220* 


521, 522. 

Meactius, the Son of Japetus, crulh’d to Death with a Thun¬ 
derbolt, i. 115* 11 6 . 

Menctius, the Father of Pctroclus, his Adventures, hi. 391. 
Menipus, an Idol of the Indians, with many Heads, i. 1474 
Mentscius, the Son of Crcon King of Thebes, his Death for 
his Country, iv. 191. 

Mens, Thought or Intelligence, a Divinity, iii. 126, 
Mcnthe, a Maid transformed into a Plant of that Name* 


hi. 57. 

Mem. See Cyoele. 

Mephitis, the Goddefs of ill Savour, iii. 196. 

Mtra, a Companion of Diana, transformed into a Bitch, 

iv. 398. 

Mercury, 
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Mercury , under what Names he was known in different 
Countries, i. 16, 44, 70. ii. 361; 374. That there were 
feviral Mercurysy ii. 362. Of the Egyptian Mercury , 
363. See Thot. Tlie Mercury of the Greeks, his Ge¬ 
nealogy, i. 117. ii. 366. His Hiftory, ibid. That it 
has been difguifed by Fables and Allegories, ii. 368. His 
Caduceus , 369. Why faid to have been expelled Heaven, 
371. His Offices, his Worfhip; the Etymology of his 
Name, ibid. & 372. How he was reprefented, 373. 
His various Names, 374. 

Mercury Trifmegijlus . See Hermes. 

Mercurialia , Feafts of Mercury , i. 307. 

Mercy , a Divinity, iii. 126. 

Merodach , one of the Gods of Babylon , ii. 4. His Name 
joined to that of the Princes who reigned there* after him j 
why, 5. 

Meroe, where was an Oracle of Jupiter , i. 345. 

Merope , one of the Pleiads , i. 108. ii. 273, 276. Why 
this Conftellation is faid to hide herfelf, i. 14. ii. 276. 
Merope , the Daughter of Bandar us. See Patidarus. 

M'efrdim , the Son of Cham , fettled in ■#£)'/>/ 5 Why 
is often called the Land of Mefraim, i. 174# 521, 522, 
579. ii. 162. He is the fame with 0 /?m, i. 521. 
Mejfengers of the Gods, i. 47. in the Note. 

Mjlor, the Son of Perfeus , his Defendants; the War for 
his Succeffion, iii. 365. iv. 74. 

Metalarusy or Mcgalarus , one of the Phenician Gods, i. 
86. 

Metamorphofes , upon what founded, i. 76, 78. 

Mcte?npfycbofts , where this Doftrine took its Rife, 1. 71, 
554. iii. 7. What it taught, i. 493, 494. iii. 233, 234. 
The Benefit that arofe from it, i. 554, 555. This Do- 
ftrine diffufed through China and the Indies , i. 133, 136. 
Whether the Gauls believed the Metempfychofis , and by 
whom they had been inftru&ed in it, iii. 228, 233, 234. 
Metis, Jupiter's firft Wife, the Fable to this Purpofe; what 
is the Import of the Name, i. 116. ii. 166, 296. 

Metis, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Metro , the Daughter of Erefichthon, (he had the Gift of af- 
fuming all various Shapes, i. 76. iv. 398. 

Metragyrte , one of Cybele's Names, ii. 564. 

Mexicans , the Superftition of that People, i. 141, 144, 145, 
Mezentius, King of Etruria , lofes his Life in a Battle with 
Eneas , iv. 312. 

Midas , the Son of Cybde, King of the greater Phrygia , ii. 
402, 403, His Avarice $ the Fable of his converting 

N a what- 
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• whatever he touched into Gold, 403, 605, 606. His 
Concern for Religion with the Affiftance of Silenus , 606. 
The Fable of his Affes Ears, upon what founded, i. 77. 
ii. 402, 607. 

Migonitk , a Name given to Ferns, why, ii. 313. 

Miletus, the Father of Camus and Byblis, iii. 390. In 
what Age he lived, 392. 

Miletus , i City in Curia, by whom founded, iii. 390. 

MlUtia. See Mylitta . 

Milo , punifhed for the Murder of Laodamia , i. 244, 245. 

Mimalhmides , the Surname of the Bacchanals, ii. 449. 

Mineides , transformed into Bats, ii. 450. 

Minerva, five Goddefies of that Name, ii. 295. The Fa¬ 
ble about her Birth, the various Explanations given of it, 
296, fcfc. The Etymology of her Name, 299. Of the 
Minerva of Egypt , ibid. Her feveral Names among the 
Greeks , 301. Her Worfhip in Libya , at Sals, at Athens, 
at Rhodes , i. 109, 582. ii. 301. The Difpute between 
Minerva and Neptune about Athens , ii. 304. Explained, 
ibid. Her Conteft with Aracbne , 307. Her Adventure 
with Vulcan, 308. Her various Names, ibid. How file 
was re prefen ted, 309. 

Egis of Minerva. See Egis. 

Minetre , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Ming-Ti , the Emperor of China ; The Se£i to which he 
gave Rife, i. 135. 

Miniflers of the Temples. See Priejls . 

Minopene , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

jfcfor, the firft of the Name, his Genealogy, ii. 169. iii. 
395, 402, 482, 514. He is the firft Judge of Hell, iii, 
22, 26, 42, 489. The Time when he lived, ii. 169, 
iii. 489, 490. His Hiftory, iii. 483. Why faid to be 
the Son of Jupiter , 484. His Death ; his Tomb, 488, 

Minos the Second, the Grandfon of the firft, iii. 482, 512. 
His Reign, his Exploits, 493. That the Greeks had a 
Mind to render him odious, iii. 493, 497, His Death, 
and Burial, 511. 

Minotaur , the Fable of that Monfter, how the Poets paint 
it, iii. 497. The Origin of this Fable, 498, &c. 

Minutiiis , a God worfhipped at Rome , iii. 194. 

Mipbelcixeth , or Mcpheletzeth , the fame with Beelphegor \ 

the Signification of the Name, ii. 55. 

Mr tie, a Plant confec rated to Venus, i, 264. ii. 332, 333. 
and to the Grace?, 351. 

Mi Jr aim. See Mcfraim. 

Mueltoe of Oak, the Ceremony of that Plant \ its Defc dp- 

ton J 
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• tion ; the Ufe that the Druids made of it. flow they 
gathered it, and in what Place, iii. 239, 240. The Origin 
of thcfe Words, the new Year to Mijfcltoe , which are flill 
ufcd in feveral Provinces of France $ 241. 

Mitia, the Name of Urania among the Perftans , ii. 96. 
Mltras , or Mithras, the God of the Perftans, i. 188. ii; 
94, 102* be. His Worfhip introduced into Rome, ii. 103, 
104. Signified the Sun, ii s 102. How he is reprefented, 
103. His Symbol explained, 107, be. Whyfaid to be 
born of a Stone, 122. To have ftole Oxen, ibid. The 
Myfteries U Mithras, ibid. The Preparations for his 
Myfteries,n 24. His principal Feftival, 126. The Pro- 
grefs of his Worfhip, 127. That he was worfhipped in 
the Gauls, iii. 276. Names that were given to thePriefts 
and Priefteffes of Mithras, i. 289. ii. no, 123, 124* 
Mnaftnous, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. 

Mnemofync , whofe Daughter fhe was, i. 113. The Mother 
of the nine Mufes, i. 117. ii. 170, 289. Inventions at¬ 
tributed to her, ii. 290. 

Mnejleus, King of Athens after Thefeus * his Genealogy, iv. 
145, 27 x. Commands th’e Athenians at the Siege df 
Troy , 216. His Death, 246. 

Mnevis , King of Egypt, attributed his. Laws to Mercury * 
iii. 484. 

Moabites, their Divinities, i. 188. 

Moazim , a Divinity of whom the Prophet Daniel fpeaks, ii. 

6 3 - . . 

Moazin, an Idol, whofe Worftiip Antiochus reftored, ibid.. 

Modejiy, her Temples and Altars at Rome, i. 199. iii. 134. 

A Diftin&ion made between the Modefty of the Patrician 

and Plebeian Ladies; the Origin of the Diftindion, ibid . 

Mceragctes, one of Jupiter’s Epithets, ii, 226. 

Mceris , King of Egypt, i. 5120 . ii. 2. 

Moloch, the great Divinity of the Ammonites , i. 145, 188. 

ii. 2, 48. The Sacrifice that was.offered to him, i. 145, 

188 . He is the Saturn of Carthage , i. 575. ii. 48. How 

he was reprefented, ii. 50. 

Molojftans , a People in Epirus, iv, 280. 

Moiojfta, the Name of a Country in Epirus, ibid. 

Molojfus , a Surname of Jupiter, ii. 220. 

Molojfus , the Son of Pyrrhus and Andromache, iv. 241, 280, 

Molus, the Son of Minos the fecond, iii. 514. 

Moly, the Plant which Mercury gave to Ulyjfes , why, iv. 
298, 

Mourns, who this God is; his Origin j the Etymology of 

his Name, i, 66, 113, 199. hi. 153 * 

’ N n 2 Monet a. 
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Mtfieta, the Goddefs of Money, her Temple at Rome; 

how Ihe was reprefented, i. 199. ii. 243. iii. 200. 
Monitor! a 9 what Sort of Sights fo called, i. 400. 

Money. See Mcneta. 

Monkies , worlhipped in Egypt y i. 544. 

Moony one of the great Divinities of Egypt; under what. 
Nan aes the was adored, i. 103, 104, 190, 485. ii. 7. 
Her Genealogy, i. 114. The Origin of the Worlhip 
paid to her, 181, 185, 188. The Worlhip that the 
Gauls paid to her; Ihe had an Oracle among them, iii. 
283. 

Moors , what Gods they worlhipped, ii 582. 

Mopfasy one of the Argonaut s y his Death; his Worlhip ; his 
Oracle, iv. 25, 26, 351. 

Mopfusy the Son of Manto , a famous Soothfayer during the 
Siege of Thebes , his Worlhip; his Oracle, i. 581. iv. 
25. Was more skilled than Calchas ; his Death, 351. 
Morpheus , the Son of Sleep, his Functions; what his Name 
imports, iii. 100. 

McfchtarOy the Name of Jupiter among the Arabians , u 

57 °- 

Mofesy whether he was the Model of the Pagan Gods, i. II* 
The Parallel between him and Bacchus , ii. 441, 442. 
Mojl-bigby a Name given to Acmon at the Time of his Dei¬ 
fication, ii. 171. 

Moty or Mody who he was among the Phenicians ; the Ex¬ 
planation of this Term, i. 90. 

Mcibcr-GoddeJfeSy what Sort of Goddefles thofe were; the 
Worlhip that was paid to them, and in what Country, 
iii. 291, 

Mother of the Gods. See Great Mother. 

Mountainsy by whom formed, i. 112. Nymphs of the 
Mountains, ii. 527. 

Mourning-women , hired for Funerals by the Americansy as 
by the Romans , i. 142. 

Mouthy the Son of ChronoSy i. 98. Pluto adored under that 
Name; what it imports, iii. 45, 304. 

Moyiy the Indian Fable relating to her, i. 136. 

MucareuSy one of Lycaoris Sons, iii. 354. 

Mundusy a Roman Knight, his Adventure with Paulina^ u 

Is- 

Murthery the Expiation of that Crime, i. 418, 419. 
Murciety the Goddefs of Sloth, i. 198. iii. 130, 140, 194, 
Mur tidy one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 333. 

Mufagetesy an Epithet of Apdlloy ii. 429. Of Ofiris and 

Hercules y ii. 431, 433. iv. 119. 

MufcariiiS} 
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Mufcariusy one of Jupiterh Epithets, ii. 217. 

Mufaa> Feafts in Honour of the Mufes, i. 303, 309. 
Mufesy their Genealogy, i. 117. ii. 170, 429, 430. Their 
Number, 430. Their Origin; their Names; their Fun¬ 
ctions; their Symbols, ibid . & 431. Why ranked among 
the warlike Goddefles, and reprefented with Wings, 433, 
434. Their Challenge given to the Daughters of Pieru^ 
434. Epithets given to the Mufes, 435, C 3 V. 

Mufica, a Surname of Minerva , ii. 308* 

Mafic^ its Origin in Greece , ii. 213. 

Muyades. See Myagrus . 

Myagrus, or Myagron , Gods of Flies or Fly. Hunters, i. 

199. ii. 57. An Epithet given to Hercules , iv. 120. 
Mycena, a Kingdom in Greece , its Foundation; its Kings, 
iii. 364. iv. 74, 75. Atreus feizes upon that Crown, iv. 
127, 256. His Succeffors, 257. The Period of th^t 
Kingdom, 265. 

Mycone , one of the Cyclades Iflands; its Union with Delos> 

397 - 

My das. See Midas. 

Mftitta, the Name of Venus Urania , i. 568. ii. 96, 424. 
Mynians , a People, their Origin ; they are driven from Lef- 
bos ; where they go and fettle, iv. 53. See Thera . 
Myrmidon , his Genealogy ; his Defcendants, iii. 391. 
Myrmidons , their fabulous Origin from Pifmires , i. 7 r. iv. 

270. 

Myrrha , transformed into the Frankincenfe Tree, i. 32. ii. 
8, 11. Her Crimes, ii. 8. 

Myrtilus , Charioteer, his Treachery; his Pu- 

nifhment, iv. 254. 

Myrtle . See Mir tie. 

Myfleries of Bacchus. See Bacchus* Eleufmian Myfteries. 
See Eleufts. Of Cybcle. See GW/f. Of Mythras . ■ See 
.M’ //;>*jj . 

My ft a, the Name given to the initiated, iii. 64. 

Mythology , the Neceflity of being acquainted with it, P/v- 
5, 6. The Signification of the Name, i. 3. Ana- 
lifis of feveral Treatifes of Mythology, ibid, 6, 7, 8. v 
Mythologijl, what Method he is to take in Order to be ex- 
a&Iy informed; what he is to fhun, i. 3, 8. 



'XTAB A HAS or Nibhaz , a God of the Hevsans % 
• V the Word imports, ii. 61, 62. 

Ha bo. See Ncbo. 

Nani a} the Goddefs of Funerals, Iii. JO I, 
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Nahalennia , or Nehalennia , a Goddefs of the People of Ger¬ 
many, how (he was rep refen ted, iii. 323. 

Naharvala, or NaharvaK , a People in Germany , their Re¬ 
ligion, iii. 311, 333. 

Naiads, Nymphs, their Deftination, ii. 474, 527. Their 
Worfhip, their Feftivals, 486. 

Names , Plurality and Variety of Names, one Source of Fa¬ 
bles, i. 44, 45. The Origin of the Names of Countries, 
60. And of thofe of the Gods, 501. 

Nanus, one of the Defcendants of Lycaon King of & cadi a, 

343 - 

Napier, Nymphs, their Funftions; their Worfhip, ii. 474, 
527, 528. 

Narcijfus , his Hiftory; he is transformed into a Flower, iv, 

3 6 5 - 

Nafamones , what Country they inhabited; tfnir Religion, 
i. 581. 

Nafcio , or Natio , a Goddefs invoked for Children, i. 197, 
iii. 191. 

Natalis , an Epithet given to Juno , ii. 242. 

Natchez, a Nation in Louifiana , that worfhip the Fire, 1. 


/ 43 - 

Nature, adored as a Divinity, i. 195. 

Navel, a Story about Man’s Navel, i. 83. 

Naupfius, the Father of Patroclus , one of the Argonauts ; 
his Genealogy, iv. 26. Is the Ruin of the Grecian Fleet 
in his Return from Tray , i. 43. 

Naujica , the Daughter of Alcinous, introduces Ulyjfts to her 
Father’s Court, iv. 302. 

Naufincus, and Nauftthous, Sons of UIyjfcs and Calypfo , i. 
118. 

Ntarthus, torn in Pieces by Dogs; why, iv. 166. 

Neb 9, a God of the Babylonians , ii. 1, 5. What is the Im¬ 
port of the Name, 5, 62. 

NecrJJiiy, a Goddefs, iii. 14c, 180. 

Necklace, given to Eryphile . See Eryphilc. 

Ncbaicr.nia. See Nahalennia. 

Neiih, a Name of Minerva of Egypt, i. 492. 

Neleus, the Brother of Pelias , one of the Argonauts , iv. 26, 
His Birth; retires into Mejfenia, iii. 392, 393. His Chil¬ 
dren ; their Deftiny, 394. iv. 26, 105. 

Nr mired, ox Nimrod, in what Age he lived, i. 80,. 173. ii. 3. 
Whether he was the Founder of Idolatry, i. 173. He 
is the Edits of the Ajfyrians , ii. 316. And the Orion of 
die P erf tans, 317. 

Netnect, 

% * 4 
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Nemea , a City, the Lion of the Foreft of Nemea , i. 114; 

iv. 82, 

Nemean Ga?nes, their Inftitution; the Prize of the Conque¬ 
rors, iv. 189, 415, 435. How they were celebrated, 

435 * 

Nemefes, the fame with the Goddefs Nemcfis, iii. 92. Taken 
for the Furies, iii. 76. 

Nemcfts , an infernal Divinity, iii. 92. How fhe was repre¬ 
fen ted, ibid. The Worfhip that was paid to her; with 
what Divinity fhe was confounded, 93. Of whom fhe 
was engendered, i. 113. iii. 76. 

Nemejirinus , a God worlhipped among the Romans, iii. 

I 94 * 

Nemifeea , Feafts of the Dead, i. 305. 

Neocori , Minilfers of the Temples, their Funftions, i. 285. 
Neomenia , a Feftival of the New Moon, i. 305. 
Neoptolemus. See Pyrrhus . 

Nephele , the Wife of Athamas , her Children, iii. 394. iv. 5. 

She is transformed into a Cloud \ why, 7. 

Nepheltm , or Nephilhn , a Name given to the Giants, what 
it fignifies, i. 121, 122, 167. ii. 205. A Name given 
alfo to the Centaurs , iii. 537. 

NepbtCy the Wife of Typhori , i. 492. Her Familiarity with 
O/tris, 510. 

Neptune, the Etymology of this Name, ii. 491. That it 
was from the Libyans the Greeks received his Worfhip, 
i. 18, 109, 582. ii. 152, 492. His Genealogy, ii. 494. 
His H.iftory, ibid. How he marries Amphitrite , 497. 
Why faid to have built the Walls of Troy, 499. How 
he was reprefented, ibid. & 505. The Explanation of 
his various Symbols, 505. His various Names, ii. 497. 
His Worfhip was very extenfive, 502. His various Me- 
tamorphofes, 500, 504. His Difpute with Minerva for 
the Name of Athens , 304. And with the Sun for the 
Ifthmus of Corinth , 306. 

Nere , a Period of Time, which the Ancients made ufe of 
in their Chronology, i. 86. in the Note. 

Nereids, Nymphs of the Sea, ii. 528. 

Nereus , his Genealogy, his Children, i. 97, 114. ii. 507. 
His Chara&er; the Etymology of his Name, 508, 509. 
That he had the Gift of Predi&ion j why he often changed 
Shapes, ibid. 

Nereids , what Divinities they were, ii. 510. Of whom 
they were faid co be born, i. 114. Their Names and 
Number, ii. 508. How they were reprefented, ii. 512. 
The Worfhip that was paid to them, 512, 527, 528. 

N n 4 Ncr-gel , 
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Nergel, a God of the Cutheans , who this God was; the 
Import of the Name, ii. 161, 62. 

Nero, the Emperor, his high Eftimation of Magicians, i. 

Nefo , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Nefrck , a God of the Babylonians , i. r. 

Nejfus^ the Centaur , punifiled by Hercules for offering Vio¬ 
lence to Dei anti a, iv. 107, 541. 

Nejlor, his Genealogy; how he became King of Mejfenia, 
iii. 392- iv. 105, 106, 151. The Troops which he led 
to the Siege of Troy , 216. He retired into Italy , 246. 
His long Life; the Fable of the Poets about it, 59. 

Nefo , a God of the Arabians , i. 570. 

Arstf Irtfr to Mifleltoe. See Mijfcltoe. 

Nibbas , a Syrian Divinity, ii. 62. 

Nibecban , or Nibhaz , a God of the Heveans , ii. t. 

JV/Vr, the Daughter of Pallas and £2)’*, brought to the Af- 
fifianceof Jupiter, i. 115. 

Niella , a Goddefs of the Latins , ii. 591. 

Nighty by whom procreated ; her Union with Erebus ; her 
Children, i. 112, 113. ii. 428. iii. 96. How fhe was 
reprefented, ii. 429. 

AV/<r, a River in taken into the Number of the great 
Gods of the Egyptians ; why, i. 492. ii. 475, 479. Fe- 
ftivals in Honour thereof; Sacrifices offered to it, ii. 476, 
477. The Nile called Ocean, 475. 

Ninas, the firfi: King of the Ajfyrians . The Idolatry which 
he introduced, i. 173. .* 

Niche , the Daughter cf Tantalus , her Hiftory ; her Chil¬ 
dren ; her Transformation into a Rock, i. 13. Ii. 409, 
&c . 

Niche , the Daughter of Pheroneus , Jupiter's firft Mifirefs; 
her Children, ii. 170, 409, 410. 

JV//2?, a Citv in the Neighbourhood of Athens , iii. 494. 

A if a: a and Names of Nymphs, ii. 53 2. 

Nifus, King of iv/fo his Genealogy, he is transformed into 
a Hawk, iii. 494, 495. 

A ifres, zn Ifiand, how it was formed, ii. 168, 169. 

X:t:eris, Queen of Egypt , the Signification of her Name, 
ii. 299. 

Nixh Dii, Gods of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 

A cab, whether he is the fame with Bacchus , ii. 443. He 
is the Xixutrus of the Phtnicians , i. 86. Whether the 
DiviSon of the World among the Sons of Saturn is ima¬ 
gined upon that of the Sons of Noah, i. 18. ii. 214, 215. 

Nodotits, 
* « 
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Nome, an Egyptian Term, what it imports, i. 492, 545..- 
Nomus, a Surname of Mercury, ii. 374. 

Nondina, a tutelary Goddefs of Children, i. 197. iii, 192. 
Not us, the Wind Not us, whofe Offspring he was laid to be, 

i. 116. 

Novella, one of Juno 9 s Epithets, ii. 242. 

Novemfiles, who thole Gods were at Rome, iii. 193. 
Nufiuiius, the God of Night, how he was reprefented, lii. 
98. 

Numa PompiHus, prohibits making Statues of the Gods, i. 
208. His Books burnt, ibid. His Regulations of Religion, 
430, 431. iii. 185, 186. From whom he received the 
Laws he made, iii. 484. 

Ntimerta, the Goddefs of Arithmetick, iii. 195. 

Numitor, King of Alba, Father of Rhea Sylvia, ii. 316. 

Grandfather of Romulus, iv. 313. 

Ny ficus, the Father of ' Antiop c 5 his Averfion to her ; his 
Death, iii. 415, 417. The Alliance of the Families of 
Cadmus and Ny ficus, 421. 

Nyfiilea, a Feftival in honour of Bacchus, i. 307. 

Nyfiilcius, a Surname of Bacchus, ii. 461. 

Nyfiimene, the Daughter of Epopens King of Lesbos, trans¬ 
formed into an Owl, iv. 393. 

Nyfiimus, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia : His Succef- 

hr, iii. 355. 

Nyfiis, the Mother of Laius, iii. 415. 

Nymphs, their Origin, i. 113,11,528. Their Number and 
various Species $ Names whereby they were diftinguifhed, 

ii. 482, 529, 531. How long they lived, 530. Meta- 
rnorphofes into Nymphs explained ; the Worfhip that was 
paid to them j the Victims that were offered to them, 486, 
52S. 

Nyfa, the City where Bacchus was educated, ii. 438. 


0 


0. 

AK, a Tree con fee rated to Rhea, i. 264. The Venera¬ 
tion which the ancient Gauls had for the Oak, iii. 221. 

Cannes, or O.es, who he was in the Theogony of the Chal¬ 
deans, the Etymology of his Name, i. 81, 84, 85. 

Oaths, the Origin of Oaths, i. 423. The Form and Cere¬ 
mony of Oaths; to what Ufe they were applied, and the 
Abhorrence they had to Perjury, ibid. 424. What God 
prefided over Oaths, 423. Of the Oath of the Gods by 
Styx, i. 115, 423. 

Obodan y 
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Oho Jan, one of the Arabian Gods, h 569. 

Obolus, that was put into the Mouth of the Dead, ill. 3$. *. 
Occajion, a Divinity among, the Greeks and Romans, iii. 134. 
Qcean, reckoned a God, and the Father of the Gods, i. 106. 

ii. 486 and 487. Whofe Son he was, i. 112, 113. ii. 
172, 487. The Children he had by Tethys, i. 114. ii. 
482, 487, 490. The frequent Vifits which the Gods 
paid to Gee anus, ii. 489. How he was reprefented, ibid. 
The Etymology of his Name, 488. 

Oceanides, Daughters of the Ocean • their Number, ii. 482. 
O ft avia, her famous Temple, iii. 435. 

Ocypete, one of the Harpies. See Harpies. 

Ocyroe , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Odin, King of Thrace, is the Hyperborean Mars , ii. 316. 
Odyjfey of Homer, the Analyfis of that Poem,, i. 48. 

Qeagrus, the Father of Orpheus, ii. 405, 432. iv, 158, 
Oebalus, the Father of Icarius, iv. 405. 

Oebalus, a Heroe of Greece, iii. 431. 

Oebazus . See Plejlorus. 

Oedipus, the Son of Lam, his Genealogy; his Hiffory ac¬ 
cording to the Poets, iv. 179. His true Hiftory, 182. 

Condemned to Tartarus, iii. 23. 

Oeneus, King of Phocis, Son of Cephalus, iv. 379. 

Oeneus, of the Family of the Eolides, the Father of Melea¬ 
ger, iii. 391. iv. 173. Became King of Calydon. See 
Calydon . His Death ; his Tomb, iv. 173, 288. 

Oeneus, or /Enea, a Town upon the Confines of Attica , iiu 
. 494- Another Place of that Name, iv. 288. 

Oeneus, the natural Son of Pandion, one of the Heroes of 
Greece, iii. 431. 

Oeno, or JEno, the Daughter of Anius, transformed into a 
Pigeon, iv. 321. 

Oenoe, Queen of the Pygmies, transformed into a Crane, iv. 
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Oenonutus, King of Pifa, Father of Hippo dam: a ; his Death, 

iii. 422. iv. 253, 254. 

Oenone, a Shepherdefs of Mount Ida, beloved by Paris, iv. 
341. The Death of her Son, ibid. Oenone' s Skill, ibid. 
Her Death, 342. 

Oer.opion, the Son of Ariadne and Thefeus, iii. 505. iv, 1453 
146. 

Ocnophoria , a Greek Fefiival, i. 305. 

Qenstrians, a People in Italy, ii. 262, 268. 

Oenoirv.s, the hot Name of Janus, ii. 268. 

Qenoihrus, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia , fettled in 1 - 
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Oes, Ocn. See Oannes. 

0 tonus , Hercules's Unde ; his Death avenged by his Nc* 
phew, iv. 106. 

Oeta, a Mountain, its Situation, iii. 392. 

Og , King of Bajban , his enormous Size, ii. 202. ( Whether 
he is the fame with Typhon, i. 507. 

Ogenus, the God of old Men, iii. 138. 

Ogga, or Onka 9 a Name given to the Egyptian Minerva , 
the Etymology of the Name, ii. 300. 

OgmioS) or Ogmius, the Name of the Gallic Hercules , iii. 
262. iv. 124. How they reprefented that God, 263, 
'264. 

Ogoa, a God worfhipped in Caria 9 iii. 172. 

Ogyges , at what Time he lived, iii. 345, 371. His Wife, 
his Children, 370. A Phenomenon in the Heavens under 
his Reign, 371, 372. The Deluge that happened in his 
Time, i. 62. iii. 345, 368, 371. 

Ogygia , the Ifle where Calypfo reigned, iv, 300. Where 
they placed it, 301. 

Oicles, the Father of Amphiaraus, iv. 193. 

0 ileus, the Father of Ajax , iv, 20, Whether he was one of 

the Argonauts , 26, 27. 

Oinotrus, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia , iii. 243. 

Otki , or Areskoui , the chief God of the Hitrons , i. 142. 

Olairni , a Mountain in Florida , where the People come to 
facrifice to the Sun, i. 144. 

Old-age, by whom engendered, i. 113. The Divinity who 
prcfided over it, i. 199. 

Old Woman of Gold , an Idol worlhipped by the People who 
dwelt near the River Obi j how they confulted her, ii. 146. 

Olemis , transformed into a Rock; why, iv. 394. 

Olive , to whom it was confecrated, i, 264. ii. 234. The 
OJive which Minerva made to fpringout of the Earth, ii. 
304. ... 1 

Olla, a Vafe ufed in Sacrifice, i. 278. 

Olympiad, the Eftablilhment of the Olympiads, i. 62, 63. 
When the Way of computing by Olympiads began, 64. 
iii. 372. iv. 427. Which was the firft Olympiad, iii* 
371. iv. 427. The Time from one Olympiad to an¬ 
other, iv. 411, 425. 

Olympia , a City where Saturn had a Temple, iv. 425. 

Olympic Games, at what Time inftituted, i. 63. ii. 213. iv, 

* 424. When renewed, ii. 213. iv. 423, 427. HoW 
they became famous, Honours therein paid to the 
Conquerors, iv, 411, 412, 431. The Puniibment in- 
ii idled on thofe who ufed Fraud to obtain the Victory, ivi 

* '' * ' 43°t 
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43 °- Women were prohibited to be prefent at them, 4291, 
And all who were not the Defendants of Hellen, 431. See 

Games . 

Olympias , one of Jupiter’s Appellations, ii. 220. 

Olympus, a Mountain in Tbcjfaly, taken for Heaven, ii. 176, 
205. There the Giants befiege Jupiter, 214. 

Oman us, or Am anus, a God of Cappadocia ; what Divinity 
he reprefented, ii. 98, 99, 131. 

Omsroea, who this Woman was in the Syflem of the Cfo/- 

dcansy i. 81. 

Qmpbale, Queen of Lydia, the Wife of Hercules , who fpun 
by her, iv. in. 

Or.arus, Prieft of Bacchus, who ravifhed Ariadne, iii.504,505. 
Ontogoma. See Eternity . 

Onuava, a Gallic Divinity; the Defcription of her Head, iii, 
286, 

Opalia, a Feflival in honour of Ops, i. 314. ii. 557. 

Opas, a Surname of Vulcan, ii. 354. 

Opigenia, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 243. 

Opis, the Name of a Goddefs for Children, i. 197. 

Opis, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Ops, a Name under which the Earth was worfhipped ; what 
it imports, i. 196. ii. 552. hi. 137. 

Ops, the Goddefs of Riches, i. 198. Ops, the* fame with 

Cybele, ii. 552. See Opalia. 

Optimus Maximus, Epithets of Jupiter, ii. 216. 

Gra, the Children {he had by Jupiter, ii. 170. 

Oracles, what we are to underftand by the Word, i. 325. 
That all idolatrous Nations have had their Oracles, 326. 
Whether Oracles were nothing but the Effect of Prieftctaft, 
327, 350. Who were the Gods of Oracles, 328. O- 
racles of Dodana, 329. Of Jupiter Ammon, of Jupiter 
PhUus, 332, 334. Of Apollo at Heliopolis, 333. Oracle 
of Delphi, 334. Oracle of Trcpbonius, 340. Other O- 
racies, 344. Various Manners of delivering Oracles, 
352. Oracles delivered by Lots. 354. The Oracle of 
the Ox Apis, 352, 519. Oracles of the Egyptiasjs , 556. 
Orators, the Divinities whom they invoked, i. 200. 

Orbona , a Goddefs worihipped at Rome 5 what was her Of¬ 
fice, i. 197* ***• T 4 °- 

Orcbomenos, the Father of the Orchomcnians, his Genealogy, 

iii. 354 * 

Orcbone, the Daughter of Peleus , beloved by Hercules, iv. 
1X2. 

Orcus, whofe Son he was, i. 114. 

Orcadesy what Nymphs they were, ii. 528. 

OrdryftuSj 
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OriryftuSy In honour among the Thracians , ii. 148. 

Orejles , the Son of Agamemnon, iii, 365. iv. 259. .His Hi- 
ftory, 260. 

Ore/feus, the Son of Lycaon , the Founder of a City of his 
own Name, iii. 354. 

Orefihafium ., a City built by Orejleus, iii. 354. 

Orgiajia , the Name of the Women who prdided over the 

Orgies, i. 282. 

Orgies , the Feftival of Bacchus , i. 282, 289, 307. Their 
Origin, ii. 457. When they were fupprelled, 463. How 
they were celebrated by the Gallic Women, iii. 281. 

Orgiopbanta, the Name of the Men who prefided over the 
Orgies, i. 282. 

Orientals , their Genius leads to Fi&ion, i. 25, 26. Their 
giving feveral Names to the fame Perfon, a Source of ma- 
n y Fablfes, 44. 

Orion, the Name of Mars among the Parthians, ii. 317. 

Orion, the Son of Hyrieus, Fables delivered about him, iv. 
385. Forms a Gonttellaiion in the Heavens, 388, 389. 

Oritbya , the Daughte; ot Ercttbeus King of Athens, carried 
off by .Bwv/n King of Thrace, iv. 21, 166. 

Oritbya , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Ornithomancy, a Kind of Divination, i. 396. 

Oromazes, or Oromafiles, a Perfian Divinity, i. 178. ii. 94. 
His Origin; his Worfhip, ii. 101. 

Oropians, a People in Attica, iv. 196. 

Orpheus , his Genealogy, ii. 405, 432. iv. 158. His Hi- 
ftory blended with Fables, iv. 156, 157. Explained, 162. 
The Story of Orpheus and Eurydicc, 163. His Death, 
160. His Works, 161. His Cofmogony, i. no, III. 
Inventions that are aferibed to him, no, 432. The 
Worfhip paid him by the Thracians, ii. 147. Why faid 
to have charmed the Tygers and Lions, i, 77. iv. 163, 
164. 

Orfeis , the Wife of Hellen, iii. 390. 

Orthione, an Epithet given to Diana, ii. 424. 

Orthona , a Divinity worfhipped at Athens , iii. 175. 

Orus , a God of i. 16, 105, 492. His Birth, 495, 
527. His Wars with Typhon , whom he deftroys, 510, 
527. His Death ; he is raifed again to Life, and be¬ 
comes immortal, 527, 528. . How he was reprefented in 
the Ifiack Table, 529. 

Qfcilla what Sorts of Vi&ims, i. 261. 

0 fir is, an Egyptian God, i. 16. He is the Bacchus of the 
Greeks , 69, 71. The Sun adored under that Name, 
203, Z04, 185, 485, 496. The Etymology of the 

Name, 
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Name, 104, 496. Other Names of Oftris , 105. What 
meant by the Perfections of Typbon againft Oftris, 178. 
Ofiris worshipped through all Egypt, 489, 492. The 
Hiftory of Oftris , 494, and 521, 522. Worfhip paid to 
Ofiris , 516. The Sentiments the People had of that God, 
522. 

Ofocbor , or Chon, the Name of Egyptian Hercules, iv. 74* 
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OJfa, a Mountain in Tbejfaly, ii. 205. 

OJftlago, a tutelary Goddek of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 
Otiartcs, who he was, according to the Theogony of the 
Chaldeans, i. 86. 

See Ephialtes . 

Owl , a Bird confecrated to Minerva, i. 264. Why, ii. 
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Oxrtf worfhipped 
by Mercury, 



in Egypt, i. 202. 
ii. 371. Oxen of 


Oxen of v^jW/3 ftole 
Geryon. See Hercu- 


Oxilus, an E tolian, the Chief of the Her a elides , Who re¬ 
entered the Peloponncfus, iv. 129. 

Oxyrincbian, a Canton of isoypf, i. 545. 


P. 

P ACIFICUS, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 221; 

Pattains, a River in LyJnz, which rolled Gold with its 
Sand, ii. 403, 605. See Midas. 

Ptzan, a Song in honour of Mineiva , ii. 304. 

Pagcans , a People deferibed under the Name of Pygmies , iv* 
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Pa god, the Indian Idol, i. 136. 

Painters, that they invented and propagated many Fables in 
the World, i. 37, tsc. 44, 201. 

Palcftes, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 225. 

Palamedes invented the Game of Dice at the Siege of Troy, 
iv. 224. Ulyjfes deftioyed him, 289. Worfkip’d as a 
Heroe, iii. 433. 

Palemon, who this God v?s among the Greeks, i. 15. See 

Periumnus . 

Pales, the Goddefs of Shepherds, i. 313. ii. 585.. Her 
Worfhip ; her Feftival, ibid. 586. 

Palid, who thofe Gods were; their Origin ; their Worfhip* 
ii. 89, esc. Bafons that were by their Temple 5 the Vir¬ 
tue of the Water that was therein, 91. Prophecies deli¬ 
vered by them, 93. 

Pelilia , whatFeftival it was, i. 313, 314* 


Pal- 
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Palladium , the Statue of Pallets, its Hiftory, iv, 227, 287, 
290, 306. 

Pallantiumy a City built by Pallas, iii. 354, 

Pa Hunt ides, the Sons of Pallas Brother to Egeus , confpire 
againft Egeus, iv. 131. Are defeated by Tbefius , 136. 
Oblige Tbefeus to quit Athens , 144. 

Pallas . See Minerva. 

Pallas , the Son of Creius, i. 114. 

Pallas , one of the Giants who made War upon Jupiter, 
flead by Minerva , ii, 169, 295, 296. 

Pallas , the Brother of Egeus, iii. 494. See Pcllantides. 
Pallas, the Son of Evander , the Bignefs of his Body, ii, 
200. 

Pallas , the Son of Lycaon , the Founder of a City called Pd/- 
lantium, iii. 354. One of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 432. 
Palmyra. See Tadmor . 

Pallor. SeePwr, Pavor. 

Pamphagus , an Epithet given to Hercules , iv. 120. 

one of the great Gods of 2 ^/, i. 536. Tis in P- 
gypt we are to feek for his Origin, 537. His Hiftory ac- 
cording to the ; he invented the Flute, 5 38. His 
Worfliip, 195, 539. The Origin of the panic Terror, 
539, 540. Whether he is the fame with Faunas and Syl~ 
vanus, 540. The Etymology of his Name. What the 
Egyptians adored under the Name of Pan , ibid. Of the 
Voice that intimated the Death of the great Pan , 541. 
That feveral went by the Name of P/w, 538. 

Panacea , one of the Divinities of Medicine, iii. 159, 165. 

Panathema, a Feftival diftinguifhed into the greater and Jefs, 
i. 306. ii. 302, 303. iv. 137. 

Pancrace, one of the Exercifes in the Games; what it was, 
iv. 418. 

Pancratis, the Daughter of Aloem and Ipbimedia, her Ad¬ 
ventures, iii. 119. 

Panda, a Goddefs worlhipped among the Romans , iii. 195. 
PandaruSy one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 433. 

Pandarusy the Son of Merops, his Hiftory, iv. 360, 361* 
Pandareus of Epbefus , his Hiftory, iv. 361. 

Pandemos, one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 333. 

Pandion, the fecond of the Name, King of Athens , the Fa¬ 
ther of Philomele and Progue, iii. 376. iv. 357. 

Pandora , and her Box, ii. 280, 

Pandrofos the Daughter of Cecrops, her Temple at Athens 
near that of Minerva, iii. 376. 

Pangea , a Mountain in Thrace , where a golden Mine wa$ 
found, ii, 212. 


Pmom< 
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Pdrdsmphaus , an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 225. 

Panope and Panopea, two Nymphs, ii. 532. 

Pantbea , or Pant bean Figures, what they are, 526. 
Pantheon, a Temple built at Rome in honour of all the Godsj; 
its Defcription, i. 231. 

Pantibibla, a City of Chaldea , i. 85. in the No tel 
Papbian Goddefs, a Name given to Venus, ii. 333. 

Paphos, a City founded by Papbus in the Ifland of Cyprus, iv, 
319. in the Note. 

Papbus , the Fable of his Birth, ibid, 

Pappens , an Epithet given to Jupiter by the Scythians , ii.' 
163. 

Paprcmh, a City in Egypt, where was celebrated a fingular 
Feftival in Honour of Mars, i. 559. 

Parajites , Minifters of the Temples, their Rank; their 
Functions, i. 283. 

Parajites . See Nero, 

Paras, their Genealogy, i. 113, 116, 117. iii. 83. The 
Origin of the Name, ibid. Their Functions and Power, 
ibid, TheirNames; what the Import of them is, iii. 86, 
87, 88. The Worfhip that was paid to them ; how rhey 
were reprefented, 89, 90. 

Paris , the Son of Priam , his Birth ; his Amour with Oeno- 
ne, iv. 340. His Judgment between the three Goddeffes; 
the Foundation of this Fiftion, iv. 209, 210. How Pri¬ 
am knew him to be his Son, 342. How he carried off 
Helen , ibid. His Adventure in Egypt, ii. 518. He 
wounded Achilles , iv. 276. His Death; his Character, 

24°, 342. 

Pamajfus , a Mountain in Beotia , the Seat of the Mufes, 
ii. 435. Whence it derived its Name, i. 60. 

Pamajjides , an Epithet given to the Mufes, ii. 435. 
Partbenope , the Daughter of Stymphalus , iv. 112, 

Pdrtbenopeus, the Son of Atalanta , one of the Leaders of 
the Army of the Argivcs ; his Death before Thebes ; his 
Chara&er, iv. 203. 

Parthenia , or Parthenos , an Epithet given to Minerva , ii. 

302, 308. A Name alfo given to Juno ; why, ii. 245. 
Partition of the World among the Sons of Saturn , i. 17, 18. 

ii. 214. 

Parthians , their Religion, ii. 135. 

Parts of the Body, a Divinity that prefided over each, i. 200. 
Partunda , a Goddefc worfhipped at Rome, her Miniftration, 

iii. 191. 

Pajipbae , the Daughter of Minos King of Crete , Mother of 
the Minotaur ; the Foundation of this Fable, i, 29. iii. 

497 * 
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497, b'c. Pa fled for the Daughter of the Sua,'.iu« 50 0. 
Phjithea, a Heroine of Greece , iii. 433. 

Pafithoe , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Pafoemon , the Son of Hercules and Orcbonoc , iv. 112. 
Pataici , or Patarchee , who thofeGods were ; their Origin; 

the Etymology of their Names, ii. 87, fsfa 
Paulina , or Patilcna , a Goddefs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 591. 
Patellar'll Dll, Gods worlhipped by the Romans , iii, 193, 
Pater , an Appellation of Jupiter , ii. 216. 

Pdter Sacrorutn, who fo called, i. 289. 

Patera , an Inftrument of the Sacrifices, i 277. 

Patriarchs , whether their Hiftory gave Rife to the Hiftory of 
the Argonauts^ iv. 3. Whether the Gods of Paganifm 
were derived from their Hiftory, i. 16, 51, 52. ii. 180, 

293> 294, 372, 373, 441, 442. 

Patrica, LVIyfteries of Mythras , fo called, i. 289. 

Patrodus , the Friend of Achilles , his Genealogy, iii. 391. 

His Death, iv. 23; 

Patrons , the Statue of 
ii. 215, 216. 

Patuleius . See Clufm. 

Paventia , a tutelary Goddefs of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 
Paulina. See Mundus . 


Jupiter Patrons , which had three Eyes, 


Paufanias dies of Famine, i. 244. Statues which the 
danonians erefted to him to expiate their Cruelty, 245. 
Paufanla , a Feftival in honour of Paufanias , i. 303. 

Pmr, a Divinity, i. 199. iii. 129, 130* Diftin& from 
Concord ; her Temple at ; how reprefented, ibid . 
Peacock , con fee rated to Jww, ii. 246. See 
Pechinians , a People charaefterifed under the Name ofPygWrt, 

iv * 374 * 

Pccunui , a Goddefs worfilipped at ita*, iii. 200. 

Pcgafus , (the Horfe) his Origin, i. 114. iii. 438. The 
Fables delivered concerning this winged Horfe, with the 
Explication of them, iii. 439, 441, 451* 453 - 

Pc gas, a Cape in Magnefia, whence the Argonauts embarked 
for Colchis , iv. 13. 

Pegomancy , a Sort of Divination, i. 394. 

Pelafgi, the moll ancient People of Greece , their Origin, iii. 
352, 353. By them were the Worftiip and Myfteries of 
the Cabiri introduced into Greece , ii. 70, 15152. 
Pelafgia , one of JaaPs Names, ii. 244. 

Pelafgus , King of Arcadia , the Father of Lycaon , iii. 353. 
His Qualifications of Body and Mind ; what he taught 
the Arcadians, ibid. His Defcendants, 354, 

O 0 Pelafgus , 
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Pelafgus, the Son of Jupiter and Niobe, ii. 170. 

Peleus, the Father of Achilles , his Genealogy, iv. 134, 27 I f 
Marries Thetis, 208, 272. His Hiftory, 271, &c. 
Pdias, the Brother of Neleus , his Birth ; his Hiftory, iii« 
394. iv. 8, 9. Whether he was a&ually affaflinated by 
his Daughters, iv. 64, 65. 

Pelion, a Mountain in TJjeJfaly , ii. 205. 

Pdiene, an Epithet of Diana, ii. 425, 426. 

Pdlonia, a Goddefs invoked at Rome, i. 199. iii. 194. 
Pdopea, the Daughter of Thycfies ; how fhe became Mother 
to Egyfthus-, her Death, iv. 257. 

Pehpia, a Feftival of Pclops, i. 303. 

Peloponnefus , a Peninfula of Greece, iii. 422. How the ift- 
raclidcz fettled there, iv. 128, b‘c. 

Pdops , the Son of Tantalus King of Lydia, iii. 422. The 
Fable of the Entertainment given to the Gods by Tantalus, 

113, 114. The Palladi¬ 
um made of Pclops' s Bones, iii. 114. iv. 227. His Hifto¬ 
ry, iii. 422. iv. 253, 254. His Children; his Death, 256, 

Pdoria, what this Feftival was, i. 305. iii. 383. 

Peloris, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Pslorus, from whom the Feftival Peloria was derived, iii. 383. 

Penates, Gcds of the Hearths, i. 193. That they are to 
be diftinguiftied from the Lares ; how many Sorts of Pe¬ 
nates, ii. 609. 613. Their Origin, their Statues, 614, 
615. Sacrifices that were offered to them, 615. The 
Veneration of the Romans for thofe Gods; whence they 
received them, 617. 

Peneleus, one of the Argonauts, iv. 27. 

Pencus, the Son of Oceanus and Tethys, his Pofterity, iii. 526. 

Peneus, a River in Tloejjdly, the Worfhip paid to it by the 
Thejfalians, ii. 479. The Rivers that it receives; its Ca¬ 
nal formed by Neptune, iii. 381, 382, 383. 

Penelope, the Character given of her by the Poets, i. 38. 
Her Genealogy; how {he became the Mother of Pan, 537. 
Her Marriage with Vlyffes, iv. 304. Whether fhe was 
really a Model of conjugal Duty, 305. 

Penia , the Gcddefe of Poverty, i. 199. ' And Mother of 
Love, ii. 338. 

Penimis , or Penin, a God of the Inhabitants of the Pennine 
Alps ; what he reprefented, iii. 274. 

Pentatbkim, a Name given to certain Exercifes in the Games, 
iv. 417. 

Pcntheus, the Son of Cadmus, torn in Pieces by the Baccha¬ 
nals, i. 157. ii. 440, 456, 457. iii. 412. 

Pepbredo, the Daughter of Phoneys , i. 114. iii. 448. 

Peplut 


and of Pelops > s Ivory Shoulder, 
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Peplus of Minerva , what it is, ii. 304. 

Perafia, See Cajlaballa . 

Perdix or Perdrix . See 

Perfeftus , one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 221. 

Pergamujy the Son of Pyrrhus and Andromache , founds the 
City Pergamus in Afia , iv. 241. 

Perrhehiy a People in Thcjfaly whence Janus came, ii. 261, 

268. 

Per 'tbeay marries Oeneus King of Calydon ; her Genealogy; 

her Children, iii. 391. iv. 173. 

Per:ba:a, a young Athenian Slave fent to Crete, and deliver¬ 
ed by Thefeus, iii. 506. 

Periclymenus, or Periclymenes the Son of Neleus , a flamed all 
Sorts of Shapes ; how he was flain by Hercules , i. 76. iv, 
26, 105, jo6. 

Perieres, the Son of Eolus , iii. 390. Became King of 
fene; his Defcendants, 392. 

Perigone , the Daughter of Sinius, her Adventures, iv. 133. 
Perilous, Tyrant 0 { Argosy iii. 436. 

PerhnedeSy the Daughter of Eolus the Wife of Achclous; her 
Children, iii. 390, 391. 

Periphetesy a Robber flain by Thefeus, iv. 133. 

Perijlera , a Nymph transformed into a Pigeon, ii. 332, 333. 

Per one, the Daughter of Neleus, the Wife of Bias, their De¬ 
fendants, iii. 394. 

Peru, People of Peru , their Religion, their Morals, i. 140, 
141. 

Perfay the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Perfephone , the Daughter of Chronus , i. 95. 

Pcrfesy the Son 0 fCreius, his Children, i. 114, 115. 
PerfeuSy the Son of Jupiter and Danacy ii. 170. iii. 364. 
435. His Birth, 436, 437. The Fable of Medufa and 
the Gorgonsy 437. How he delivers Andromeday 441; 
Where this Event happened \ how it is to be underftood, 
461, 462. He flew his Grandfather Acrifius by Miftake ; 
he built the City Mycenesy 463. Worfhip that was paid 
to him after his Death, 463, 464, In what Age he lived, 

477 > 47 8 - 

Perjeisy the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. The Children 
whom fhe had by the Sun, u 117. 

Perfiansy their Religion; Changes introduced into it fuccef- 
lively, ii. 94, fcfr. Worfhipped the Fire, 95. 

Per fund a, a Goddefs worfhipped at Route, i. 197. 

Phaetotiy the Son of the Sun and Clymene ; His Hiftory, ii. 
384. His Fable explained, 385. Monuments represent¬ 
ing his Hiftory, 388. 

0 0 Z Phaeton^ 
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phaeton, the Son of Aurora and Cephalus, i. 117. Or their 
Grandfon, according to fome Authors, ii. 384; 

Pballcpbori, Minifters of the Orgies , ii. 460. 

Phallus, what it was; its Origin among the Egyptians ; 
wbat it fignified, i. 503,517. Its Origin among the 
Greeks , ii. 446, 457. 

Pbaneus, the Father of Ac men, ii. 17 X. 

Pbaneus, or Phan&us, an Epithet given to Apollo, ii. 419. 

Phantcfia , the Name of one of the Dreams, iii. 100. 

Pbarfs, a People in Afia among whom Sabifm ftill prevails, 
i. 190. 

Pharygea, one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 244. 

Pbaya , the Name of a mifehievous Sow flain by Thefeus , iv. 

* 34 - 

Pbcacians , a People who inhabited the Ifland of Corcyra j 
their Manners when Vlyffes landed there, iv' 302. 

Phcdra , the Daughter of Minos the Wile of Thefeus ; her 
Hiflory, iii. 516, fcfr. 

Phenicia , the Gcds of Phenicia , the fame with thofe of £- 

• gypt , i. 102. That thefe are the two Countries where Ido¬ 
latry took its Rife, 174. And that from Phenicia it fpread 
itfelf through the World, 175. Colonies come from Pbe- 
7 iicia , 48, 65, 72, ii. 151, 162. 

Pbcnicians , that they were the firft who carried on Com¬ 
merce and Navigation, i. 10. Their Cofmogony and 
Theogcny, 88. The Model of that of the Greeks, 101. 

Phcnix, the Son of Agenor and Brother of Cadmus , where he 
fettled, iii. 404. 

Pbenix , a Bird confecrated to the Sun, i. 264. 

Pbcor, or Cbamos, a God of the Moabites, ii. 2. 

Pbcrcphaia, the Name of Prefer pine, what it imports, iii. 47. 

Pbcres , the Son of Medea and Jafon, whether his Throat was 
cut by his Mother, iv. 67. 

Pbcres , the Son of Cretbeus , Uncle to $ his Children, 
iii. 394. iv. 8, 10. 

Phertfa , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Phevcnia. See Callipatira . 

Phiatus, the Son of Bucolion , communicated his Name to the 
City Phialia , iii. 354. 

Phi gains, built the City Pbigalia, iii. 354. 

Phllacus, whole Oxen were kept by Maflives, iii. 394. 

Phi lawmen, the Son of Kione. See Kione . 

Phileus the Son of Jupiter and Garamantis , ii. 170. 

Pbihii , two Brothers raifed to Divinities by the Carthagini¬ 
ans ; why, i. 577. 

Phileto, one of the Hyades, ii. 278; 

Philip, 
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Philip, King of Macedon ; his Chapel; his Statue, iii. 432* 
Philijlines , their Divinities, ii, 2, 6, 18. 

Phillis, the Daughter 'of Lycurgus King of the Daulians ; 
, her Metamorphofis into an Almond-Tree, iv. 400, 
Phillyra , Chiron s Mother transformed into a Linden-Tree, 
iv. 398. 

Philoftetes, the Companion of Hercules , one of the Argonauts, 
iv. 27, 35 T. One of the Grecian Leaders at the Siege 
of Troy, 216. Was left in the Ifland of Lemnos, then 
brought back by Ulyjfes before Troy, 226, 290, 332, Re¬ 
paired to Calabria after the Siege of Troy, 352. 

Philomele , furnamed T 7 ;r/A the Daughter of the "Wife 
of P< 7 «w and Mother of Achilles , iii. 391, 210, 
Philomele , the Wife of Tereus 5 her Hiftory and Meta- 
morphofis into a Nightingale, iv. 357, 358. 

Philofophers, what their Sentiments were of Idolatry, i. 1,2. 

ii. 156. And of the Nature of the Gods, i. 437, 438, 
480. 

Philofophy, Ignorance of Philofophy one Source of Fables, i. 
45 5 47 * And the Origin of Phyfical and Aftronomical 
Gods, ibid. 

Phine, one of Mercury’s Names, ii. 374. 

Phineus , the Son of Phenix King of Salmydejfa , was ftruck 
blind, and then tormented by the Harpies , iv. 33, The 
Argonauts deliver him from them, 34, 35. 

Phineus petrified by Perfeus, why, iii. 457, 461. 

Pbla, an Ifland in the Lake Tritonis , by whom inhabited, 

iv. 50 . 

Pblegeton, one of the infernal River?, iii. 22. 

Phlegon , one of the Horfes of the Sun, ii. 383. 

Phlegyas, his Punifhmcnt in Tartarus , iii. 109. His Hifto- 
ry, no, iii. 

Philamnm, oik of the Argonauts, iv. 27. 

Pblias, one of the Argonauts, his Genealogy, iv. 23. 

Phliafia , a Country that had its Name from Pblias, ibid . 
Plox . See Phos. 

Phobetor , one of the Dreams, the Signification of the Name, 

iii. 100. 

Phocis, a Country in Greece, iv. 273. 

Phocus, the Son of Eacus, i. 117, 118. Slain by Telamon 
his Brother, iv. 270. Gave Name to Phocis, 273.. 

Ph abodes, Prieftefies of Apollo at Rome , i. 296. 

P.h(?be% the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. Her 
Children, 115. ii. 418. 

Phoebe, Phaeton's Sifter, her Transformation, ii. 390. 

Pbabe, the. Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 

O 0 3 
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Phahus, the Surname of Apollo, it. 418. 

Pboloe , the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Pbolus, one of the Centaurs, whom J Hercules exterminated,. 

iii, 539. His Death lamented by Hercules himfelf, 541. 
Pkorbas , one of the Defendants of Inacbus, iii. 358. 
Pborbas , a Robber {lain by Apollo 5 the Explanation of this 
Adventure, ii. 416. 

Pborcys , or Pborcus , his Genealogy; his Children$ hecomes 
a Sea-God, i. 114. ii. 313, 522. iii. 438. 

Phoroneus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Ph inruns, the Son of Inacbus King of Argos , iii. 358. 
Phos, Pur, and who they were among the Phenicians * 

i. 91. 

Phrcjlor , King of his Genealogy, iii. 343. 

Phrontis , one of the Sons of Pbryxus , iv. 7. 

Pbryxus , the Son of At am as and Ncphele ; his Hiftory, iii. 
394. iv. 4, &V. How he was tranfported to Colchis, iv. 
5. His Death; his Children, 7. 

Phi a, 2 God of die Egyptians , the Vulcan of the Greeks, i, 

104, 493 - 

Ply la cus, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 432. 

PJjyUidcce, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Pbyllira, a Nymph beloved by Saturn, the Mother of the 
Centaur Chiron, iii. 531. 

Phyficians, what Gods they invoked, i. 200. 

Pbxficus, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Pieuramis, what Sort of Divinity he was, i. 197. ii. 590. 
Pickpockets, had their Gods, i. 197. 

Picus , the Son of Sterces , King of the Aborigines , ii. 261, 
269. Succeeded Janus, ii. 600. His Hiftory ; his Me- 
tamorphofis into a Magpie, 601. The Explanation of 
this Metamorphofis, ibid. 

Pielus, the Son of Pyrrhus and Andromache ; he reigned in 
Epirus, iv. 241. 

Pleria, a Country of Macedonia, ii. 430, 431, 435, 436. 
Pieridcs, their Challenge to the Mufes, ii. 434. 

Picriacs , an Epithet of the Mufes, ii. 430, 435. 

Pi crus, the Son of Magnes in Pier id, which he called after 
his own Name, iii. 392. 

Piety, a Divinity, i. 199. iii. 126. 

Pigeons, con fee rated to Venus, i. 264. ii. 332. Pigeons that 
fed Jupiter, ii. 208. TheWorihip which the AJfyrians 
and Inhabitants of Afcalon paid to Pigeons, i. 202. ii. 33* 

34. Why, ibid. 

Pillars of Hercules, ii. 303. iii. 450. iv. 95, 112. 

PilumnuSy 

* 
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Pilumnus , what God he was, i. 197. ii. 590, His Gehea 
logy, ii. 170. 

Pinarii, Priefts of Hercules in Italy ; at what Period of 
Time their Priefthood was abolifhed, i. 294, 295. 

PiritbouSj his Genealogy, iii. 527. His Marriage difturbed 
by the Centaurs , 5 38. Undertakes with Tbefeus to carry 
off Proferpine ; his Death, 544, 545. iv. 140, 141. 

Pifidtce , the Daughter of Eolus, married to Myrmidon 5 her 
Children, iii. 390, 391. 

PifmireSy Divinities of the Tbejfalians , i. 203. Why the 

Greeks derived their Origin from the Pifmires of the Fo- 

reft of Egina, 71. 

Pijlor y an Appellation of Jupiter , ii. 218. 

PltheuSy King of Trezene } his Genealogy, iii. 422. iv. 130. 
in the Note. Takes Care of the Education of TJjefeus 
his Grandfon, iv. 131. 

Pltboy the Goddefs of Orators, i. 200. An Epithet given 
to Diana, ii. 425. The Goddefs of Perfuafion \ her Tem¬ 
ples, iii. 138. 

Pltboy the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

PlxiuSy one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 224. 

Placlduy an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 243. 

Planets , adored by the Egyptians , i. 103. Their Origin 
according to the Greeks , 112. Their Worfhip among the 
Perfeans and other Nations, 175, 190, 485. By whom 
inhabited, 493, 494. ii. 158. 

Plantsy that feveral of them were confecrated to the Gods, 
i. 263, 264. 

Pleiades , a Conftellation, the Daughters of Atlas , i. 108. ii, 
273, 276. 

Plejlorusy worfhipped among the Thracians as a Heroe, ii, 
148. 

Pleumiy the Son of Endymlony his Anceftors j his Defcend-* 
ants, iii. 390, 391. 

Plexauray the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

PlexippuSy the Son of Phlneus\ his Father makes his Eye* 
be put out, and is punifhed by him, iv. 33, 34* 

PlexippuSy the Brother of Altbeus. See Toxeus\ 

PHoney the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Plljlhenesy the Brother of Atreus ; whether he was the Father 
of Agamemnon and MenelauSy iv. 257, 258. 

Plotesy an Ifland in the Ionian Sea, named the Stropbades, 

iv - 35 . 

Plujiosy one of Jupiter’s Epithets, ii. 225. 

Pluto, the Son of Saturn and Rhca 9 i, 115* Hi. 42. What 

Qo 4 County 
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Country fell to his Lot, i. 19. ii. 214. iii. 42, 43. Why 
he patted for the God of Riches, iii. 44. Why made the 
God of Hell, ibid. The vaiious Names which he had, 
45. His Wuifhip; how he was reprefented, 46. Carries 
off Prefer pine, ibid. The Fable explained, 53. Why Plu¬ 
to and the infernal Gods were hated; Why they were 
worfbipped, 102, 103. The Worfhip paid to him by the 
Gauls; upon what this Worfhip was founded, 270. 

Plains, the God of Riches; whofe Son he was, i. 117. iii. 
7c. His Origin, 71. Why faid to be blind and lame, 

72. 

Pluvius , an Appellation of Jupiter; how this Jupiter was 

reprefented, ii. 218. 

PlynUria, a Feftival of Minerva, how it was celebrated, i. 
306. 

Podalirius, the Brother of Machaon, his Hiftory, iii. 158, 
159. One of the Grecian Heroes, iii. 430. 

Pcdarces, the firft Name of Priam . See Priam. 

Poetry, ancient in the Eaft, i. 72. Its Origin in Greece, ii. 
213. Games wherein the Prize of Poetry was difputed, 

ii. 303. iv. 417^433* 

Poets, were the firft Hiftorians, i. 21. Authors of moft of 
the Fables, i. 37, 38. Their Theology, i. 148, 475. . 
Pogwid, one of the Gods of the Sarmatians , ii. 145. 
Pdemccrates, the Son of Machaon, a Heroe 0/ Greece, iii. 

43 °* 

Pdidora, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, 

Poligurias, the Son of Proteus, Bain by Hercules, 'ii. 5 * 5 * 
Polifo, one of the Hyadcs , ii. 278. 
poliuchos , or Polios, a Name given to Minerva, ii. 309. 
pdyboies, one of the Giants who made war upon the Gods; 

The Ifland which was formed of his Body, ii. 168, 169. 
Poly defies. King of the Ifland of Seriphus, gave Danae a 
favourable Reception; took Care of Perfeus , iii. 392, 437. 
He is petrified by Perfeus; why, 439, 454, 455. 

Poly dor us, the Son of Alcamencs King of Sparta, one of the 
Heroes of Greece, iii. 432. 

Joly dor us, the Son of Cadmus and Hcirmonia, i. 117. iii. 
411. Is banifhed from the Kingdom of Thebes; why, 
415. His Defendants, ibid. 

Poly dor us, the Sen of Priam and Hecube, iv. 139. Sent 
when yet a Child to the Court of Polymncjlor King of 
Thrace, who put him to Death, 243, 244. 
foly dor a, the Daughter Qf Meleager ar.d Cleopatra . See 
prote flans* 

'' ' Pdy dor a. 
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Toly dor a, the Daughter of Peleus and Antigone \ the Mother 
of Mnefthem, iv. 271, 

Polyhimnia, one of the Mufes; the Signification of the 
Word ; how (he was reprefented, ii. 43.3. 

Polymneftor, King of Thrace, his.Avarice, iv. 243, 244. 
Bolynices, the Son of Oedipus and Jocafta, one of the ilk T 
ftrious Perfonages condemned to Tartarus , iii. 23. See 

E theocks. 

Polyphagia, an Epithet given to Hercules, iv. 120. 

Polyphemus, one of the Cyclops in 'Sicily, his Adventure with 
Ulyjfes, iv. 292, 293. Who this Cyclop was, 293. His 
Amour with Galatea , ibid, 

Polytechnes, the Son-in-law of Pandareus . See Pandarm. 

Polythtifm, by whom introduced, i. 112. 

Polyxena, the Daughter of Priam , facrificed to the Manes of 
Achilles, iv. 240. Why and by whom, 276, 350, 

Pomona, the Goddefs of Gardens and Orchards,-]. 198. ii. 
579. The Amours of Pomona and Vertumnus; what wc ' 
are to underftand by them, ii. 579, 580. How fhe was 
reprefen ted ; whence fhe had her Name, 582. 

Pomus, a God of Gardens, i. 197. 

Pontifs of the Romans, their Preheminence over the othej; 

Priefts; their Funftions, i. 291. 

Pontus , who he was according to the Chaldeans, his Children, 

i. 97, 114. 

Poplar-Tree, con fee rated to Hercules , iv. 116. 

Populifugia, a Roman Feftival 5 why inftituted, i. 312. 
Popuknia, a rural Divinity, ii. 590. iii. 192, 195. Alfo a 
Name given to Juno, ii. 243. 

Porevith, a God of the Germans; how he is reprefented, 
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Porphyrion, one of the Giants who made war upon the Gods, 
his Death, ii. 16&. Offered‘Violence to Juno in the Pre¬ 
fence of Jupiter , 205, 206. 

Portugal, the Origin of the Name, i. 60. 

Portumnus , or Por turns, this is the Palemon of the Greeks , 
and the Melicerta of the Phenicians, i. 15. ii. 523. He 
is transformed into a Sea-God, ibid, 

Porus , the God of Riches, the Father of Love, ii. 338. 

Pcfeidon , the Name of Neptune, its Etymology, ii, 214, 504. 

Poftdcnid,' a Feftival in Honour of Neptune, i. 304. 

Poftularia, what Signs fo called, i. 400. 

Pcjlvcrta, a Roman Gocjdefs, i. 197. iii. 191. 

Rothes, the Son of Chronos and Aft arte, i. 96. . 

Potitii, See Pinarii. 

Patina, a tutelary Goddefs oi* Children, i, 197. iii. 192. 

Potniades , 
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Pstniades, who tfcofe Greek Goddefles were ; the Origin of 
the Name, iii. 177. 

Poverty, a Goddefe, i. 199. Her Worfhip joined with that 
of the Arts, iii, 181. 

Pradator, an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 218, 

Prayers, Divinities, how reprefented, iii. 181. The Fable 
of Ate the Sifter of thefe Goddefles, i. 31, 

Praxidiclans, who thofe Goddefles were, iii. 370. 

Prejcriculum, a Vafe for the Sacrifices, i. 277. 

Prema, a Goddefs invoked in Marriage, ii. 252. iii. 192. 

Prencjh, a City in Italy, how the Lots were confulted there, 

354 * 

Prefaces, of how many Kinds, i. 409, &c. Superftitions 
of the Pagans in relation to them, 410, 411. 

Preugones, one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 434-. 

Priam , the Son of Lacmedon, the Origin of the Name; how 
he was called at firft, iv. 104. The Source of the En- 

ramemnon, 213* 
with Achilles in 
the Grecian Camp, 276. His Death, and the difmal 
Fate of his numerous Family, 278. 

Priatus, the God of Gardens, i. 198. ii. 583. His Ori¬ 
ginal ; Fables delivered concerning this God; his Wor- 
fhip; how he was reprefented, 584, 585. 

Priejlejfes, Women who prdided over Religion, in high 
Veneration 2mong the Greeks, i. 282, 283, &c. And 
among the Remans, 294. 

Pricjls of the Gods, the Authors of feveral Fables, i. 45. 
Their impoftures, 75, 76, 220, 458. How they pre¬ 
pared themfelves for the Sacrifices, 270, 271, How 
they were chofen, 281. 

Pricjls of the Greeks; the Princes of the Priefts of Delphos, 
i. 281, 282. Three Sorts of Priefts common to the Greeks 
and Remans, 286. Priefts peculiar to the Romans, their 
Privileges, 290, 291. The Eftablifbment of feveral Or¬ 
ders of Priefts at Rome, iii. 186. Ufages of the Priefts of 
Egypt, i. 488, 489. 

Principles, the Opinion of two Principles 5 the Antiquity of 
this Opinion, i. 176, 177, 495. 

Proao, a God of the Germans , his Fun&ions; his Statue, 

iii. 330.^ 

Procas, King of Alba, the Father of Numitor and Amullus, 

iv. 313. 

Procejfions, thofe that were made in Honour of Ifis and Of* 
ris, i. 556. In Honour of Mats and Papremis , 559. In 
Honour of Jupiter of Heliopolis , 559, 560. Proceffions 

of 


mity between his Family and that of / 
His Hiftory, 215, 220. His Interview 


N. 
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6f the Hebrews imitated by thofe of the Egyptians. Pro- 
ceffions in Ufe among the Germans $ among the Gauls, 
560, 561. 

Procris , the Wife of Cephalus , her Hiftory; her Husband 
puts her to Death by Miftake, ii. 318. iv. 378, 379. 
Whofe Daughter ftie was, 379, 380, 

Procujles , the Appellation of a Giant, iv. 135. 

Procyon , the Name of a Conftellation, iv. 408. 

Prodice , one of the Hyades , ii. 278. 

Prodigies , two Gaffes of Prodigies, i. 411, 412. The Re¬ 
lation of feveral Prodigies, 412, &c. What we are to 
think of thofe whereof we cannot aflign a natural Caufe, 
415, 416. 

Prodomei , Gods of the Megaream , iii. 177. 

Prodromes , an Epithet given to Jaw, ii. 245. 

Proerojia , a Feftival of CVrw in Attica , iii. 62. 

Pratides , the Daughters of Prcetus , who believed themfelves 
transformed into Heifers j the Foundation of this Fable, 
iii. 464. • 

Prcetus , his Genealogy 5 he is the Jupiter in Love with 
Danae, ii. 164. iii. 364, 435. His Death, 462. 

Prof anus, an Epithet given to Mercury , ii. 375. 

Progne , the Daughter of Pandion , her Hiftory • her Meta- 
morphofis into a Swallow, iv. 357, 358. 

Promacos , an Epithet given to Mercury , ii. 375. 

Promachusy a Name given to Hercules , iv. 125. 

Prometheus , why faid to have formed Man, i. 49, 50. ii. 
283. He invented the Art of Statuary, & i. 209. 
Whofe Son he was, i. 115, 116. ii. 279. How he im- 
pofes upon Jupiter ; how he fteals Fire from Heaven, 280. 
Explained, 284. The Punifliment to which he is con¬ 
demned, 280. Hercules delivers him from it, 281. iv. 
96. Sir Ifaac Newtoifs Opinion of him, ii. 287. Wor¬ 
ship paid to him after his Death, ibid. 

Prometheus , one of the Gods of the Egyptians , in what 
Clafs, i. 492. 

Prometheia , the Feftival of Lamps, i. 304. See Ltfaz/r. 
Promethaa , a Feftival in Honour of Prometheus , i. 304. 
Pronuba y an Epithet of ii. 242, 249. 

Propetidcsy debauched Women of the Ifland of Cyprus , iv. 

395. 

Prophets , what Sort of Minifters they were in the Temples, 
i. 281. 

Prorfay or a Goddefs, by whom invoked, i. 197, 
iii. 191. 

Profclyjlius, 



INDEX. 


PrtfclyJiiuSy an Epithet given to Neptune , what it imports, 
il 307, 501. 

Proferpina , a Goddefs for Corn, i. 198. 

Proferpina , the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, i. 117. n„ 
170. Carried off by Pluto , iii. 47. The Explanation 
of this Fable, 53, 56. She was in Veneration among 
the Gauls , 280. 

Profymma , one of Juno’s Epithets, ii. 244. 

Proteus , a Sea-God; why faid to afliime various Shapes, i. 
25. 517, 520. The Explanation of this Fable, ibid. 

why faid to be the Son of Neptune , 521. The Etymo- 
logy of his Name; in what Age he lived, 521, 522. 
Protejilaus, the Son of Ipbiclus , the fir ft who was {lain at 
the Landing of the Greeks upon the Trojan Shore, iv. 2Q, 
174, 221, 348. His Hiftory, 348, &c. 

Protejilaia , a Feftival in Honour of Protcfilaus , i. 304. 
Prctcgenia , one of Jupiter’s MiftrefTes, ii. 170* 

Protogonus, the Name of the firft Man in the Syftem of the 
P hem clans, i. 91. His Pofterity, 94. 

Pratogenia , beloved by Jupiter; her Children, ii. 170. 
Providence , A Divinity, how reprefented, iii. 136. 

Pfalachasy a Nymph in Love with Bacchus , her Death; 

her Transformation into a Plant of her Name, iii. 507. 
Pfamathe , the Wife of /Eacus, i. 117, 118. Her Genealo¬ 
gy ; her Son, iv. 27 0. 

Pfammcticusy King of Egypt , re-eftabli{hed upon his Throne 
by brazen Men fprung from the Sea, iii. 406. 

Pfaphos, a God worfln’pped in Libya ; to what Stratagem he 
owed his Divinity, iii. 172, 

Pfdasy an Epithet given to Bacchus , ii. 448.. 

Pfycbe, her Birth; her Amours with Cupid .; her Adventures; 
Ihe is carried up to Heaven, ii. 342. How reprefented, 

348- 

P[yeomanry, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

P ter as, the Architect of the Temple of Dclphos, the Origin 
of his Name, i. 68. 

Pterelasy the Son of Taphiusy his Anceftors, iv. 74. The 

Death of his Children, 75. His Death owing to the 
Treachery of his Daughter, 76. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus ranked among the Heroes Eponymes, 

iij * 434 * 

Purcy the Pure Gods, worfliipped by the Arcadians , iii. 

* 77 - . . ' 

Purple, by whom the Art of Gaining Purple was invented, 

iv. 113. 

Puis, 

I 
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put a, a Gbddefs who prefided over thofe who pruned Trees# 
iii. 198. 

Pygas, Queen of the Pygmies* transformed into a Crane; 
why, iv. 376. 

Pygmalion, King of Tyre, the Brother of Eliza or Dido, his 
Avarice; his Cruelty, iv, 319. 

Pygmalion, King of Cyprus , who fell in Love with a jine 
Statue, ibid . in the Note. 

Pygmies , what the Poets and Hiftorians have related of their 
Exiftence, their Size, Manners and Battles with the 
Cranes, iv. 369. The Explanation of thefc Fables \ what 
People defigned under that Name, 374, 375. Who the 
mygmies are, whom the Prophet Ezekiel fpeaks of, 377. 
Pylades, the Son of Strophius King of Pbocis, the Coufin of 
Orejles , and his intimate Friend, iv. 260. The generous 
Struggle of Friendfhip between thofe two Friends, 263. 
he marries the Sifter of Orejles ; the Children he had by 
her, 264. His Anceftors, ibid. 

Tyramus and Tin she, their, Amours ; their Death, iv. 365. 
Pyrencus , the Tyrant of Pbocis, who perfecutes the Mufes, 

ii. 434. 

Pyrenean Mountains, whence their Name derived, i. 60. 
Pyripblegeton, or Pblegeton , a River in Epirus , whereof they 
made an infernal River; the Etymology of the Name, 

iii. 10. ii. 35, 36. 

Pyrithous , one of the Heroes of Greece , iii. 432. 

Pyromancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

Pyrous, the Name of one of the Horfes of the Sun, ii. 383. 
Pyrrba, the Wife of Deucalion; her Genealogy, ii. 280. iii, 

n 37 6 ; 

Pyrrhifous, the fir ft Name of Achilles, iv. 274. 

Pyrrhus, the Son of Achilles, was led to the Siege of Troy, 
though very young; why, iv. 59, 278. How he diftin- 
guilhed himfelf there, 278. The Children he had by An¬ 
dromache, 241. He marries Hennione already betrothed 
to Orejles, who is the Mean of his being aflaifinated at 
Delphos , 264, 278, 279. Where his Defendants reigned,' 
280. 

Pythagoras, his Doflrine of the Mete?npfychofis ; whence he 
borrowed this Notion, i. 71, 554. See Metempfychofis. 
From whom he laid he had learned hisDoftrine, iii. 484. 
Pythia, the Prieftefs of Apollo at Delphos, i. 283. How file 
was chofen ; how fhe delivered her Oracles, 337, b'c. 
Her Refponies put into Verfe; turned to Ridicule, 339, 
360. The Caufe of the Declenfion of the Oracle, 360. 
Pythian Games , their Inftitution; the Prize of the Conque¬ 
ror 
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ior at thofe Games; what the Exerdfe therein were, Tu 
408. hr.'432, fcfa When they were celebrated, iv. 4344 
under what Name the Romans adopted them, ibid\ 435. 
Pytbius , the Surname of Apollo , ii. 419. 

Python , a Serpent, whofe Offspring the Poets make him, L 
504,512. He is overthrown by Apollo*, the Origin of 
the Pythian Games, ii. 408, 419. That the Typhon of 
the Egyptians is the Model of the Fable of Python , i. 504* 
512. 

Pytocamptes, a Freebooter flain by Thefeus, iii. 107, 

Qi 

QUAD RATUS , one of Mercury’s Epithets, ii. 375. 
Quail^ was offered in Sacrifice to Hercules, iv. 116. 
The Quality afcribed to the Smell of that Fowl, ibid. 
Latona transformed into a Quail. See Latona . 

Queen, one of Juno’s Epithets, ii. 241. 

Queen, by Way of Eminence, the fame with Rhea and 
Pandora, i. 107. Her Hiftory according to the Atlantic 

des, ibid. 

Queen of the Sacrifices at Rome, Regina Sacrorum, i. 294. 
Querron, a Lake in Egypt, whence the Greeks formed their 
Acheron, iii. 26, 27. 

Quies, a Roman Goddefs, her Temples, iii. 194. 
Quindecimvirs , Minifters eftablifhed for keeping the Sibylline 
Boob, i. 296, 374, 375. 

Quinquatria , a Feftival of the Scholars at Rome, i. 314. 
Quinn all a, another Feftival celebrated at Rome, i. 314. iii. 
204. 

Quirinus, a Name given to Mars ; the Diftin&ion between 
the Name Quirinus and that of Gradivus, ii. 319. 
Quirinus, a Name given alfo to Romulus -, why, i. 314. ii.- 
319. iii. 186, 204. 

Quirita , an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 242. 

R. 

nABDO MANCY, a Kind of Divination, i. 393. 
Race, one of the Exercifes pradtifed in the Games, lV. 
417. 

Rachel. See Teraphims . 

Radagaifus, the Heroe of the Heruli , iii. 333. 

Rainbow. See Irh. 

4 

Ram with the Golden Fleece. See Golden Fleece , Argonauts . 

Another Ram with a Golden Fleece, that was the Caufe 

* p 

of all the Calamities of the Pelopida, iv. 254, 258, 267, 
Raven , confeerated to Apollo, ii. 417. 

RegifugiutO* 
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lUpfiipw*) * Feftival fo called by the Romans j why, L 
315. 

jtofaw, a River in Prujfia , ii. 391, See Qgttv and the 

Hellades. 

Religion , how many ancient Religions are diftinguilhed, I. 
161. That theSubftance of all Religions ever the 
fame, 169. What was the Religion of the Learned in 
the Pagan World, 171. See Idolatry and Tbeogony. 

Remmon, or Rimmon , a God of the Syrians, ii. 1. 

Rempham. See Kiuti, 

Remus . See Romulus . 

Rejcintbis, one of Jaw's Appellations, ii.. 244. 

Retheum, a Promontory, near which was ere&ed a Tomb 
to Ajax, iv. 285. 

Rex Sacrijiculus or King-Priejl at Rome, i. 294. 
Rhadamanthus, the Son of Jupiter and Europe , ii, 169, iii. 
402, 482. One of the Judges of Hell, iii. 22. His Hi- 
ftory, 42, 489, fife. That there were feveral Perfons of 
this Name, 492, 

Rhadina, a Heroin, by whom worfhipped, iii. 435, 

Rhampus, a City' in Attica , the Worfhip of Nemejts efta- 
blilhed in that City, iii. 93, 

Rhamfinitus, King of Egypt, what he did to the Temple of 
Vulcan at Memphis, i, 220, 221. His Defcent into HelL 

iii. 41. 

Rbamnufta, the Surname of the Goddefs Nesnefis, iii. 94. 
Rhapfodijls, who they were, ii. 304. 

Rhea, one of the eight great Divinities of Egypt, i. 105, 
492. Her Children 5 her Hiftory according to the Greeks, 
113, 115. ii. 165. How Ihe was delivered of Jupiter, 
ii. 165. the Earth worfhipped under the Name of Rhea, 
i. 196. ii. 552. 

Rhea Sylvia , the Mother of Remus and Romulus, i. 75. Who 
was the God Mars , by whom lhe was got with Child, iL 
316. iv. 313, 314. 

Rhea , the Daughter of Uranus, becomes Cbrows's Concu¬ 
bine; her Children, i. 96. 

Rheo, the Daughter of Staphilus, the Mother of Anius j to 
whom lhe had a Child, iv. 321. 

Rhefus, King of Thrace, comes to the Relief of Troy, iv. 

220. He is flain before he enters Troy , and his Horfes 
areftole; why, 229. 

Rhine, a River in Veneration among the Gauls, why, iii. 

221. How they tried the Fidelity of their Wives by that 
River, 248. 

Rbodea, a Nymph, ii. 532, 

, Rhodes^ 
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Rhodes, an IfUnd, whence its Name derived, i. 60. The 
t Worfhip it paid to Minerva , ii. 301. The Fable of the- 
golden Shower having fallen in that liland ; why Minerva 
quitted it, and repaired to Athens , 302. The Transfor¬ 
mation of the Rhodians into Rocks, iv. 397. 

Riches , Divinities who prefided over them, i. 198. 

Ridiculus , a Roman Divinity, his Origin, iii. 197. 

Ring , the Origin of the firft Ring that was worn, ii. 281. 
A Ring that was thrown into the Sea by Minos , and given 
back to Rhcfeus by Amphitrite , iii. 506. 

Rijns, the God Rtfus, or Laughter, a Divinity 3 his gay 
Feftivai, iii. 1S0. 

Rivers , of whom they are faid to be propagated, i. 114, 
Their Number, ibid. Every River had a tutelar Divini¬ 
ty, i. 45. ii. 280. The Worfhip paid to Rivers was uni- 
verfal, ii. 479. Whereupon it was founded, 480. How 
Sacrifice was performed to them, ii. 97, 485. Infernal 
Rivers, iii. 34. The Foundation of their Fable, 37. 
Robigalia , a Feftivai fo called, i. 315. 

Robigus, a God of Corn 3 the Etymology of his Name, u 
X98, 315. ii. 589. - • 

Rodignj ?, a Divinity of the Germans , how they reprefented 
him, iii. 331. 

Romans, -their Religion, i. 124. That they added fcveral 
Divinities to thole of other Nations, 199, 201. 

Rome) railed to a Divinity 3 her Worfhip 3 how file was re- 
prefented, iii. 202. 

Romulus, his Birth, i. 75. The Care he took of Religion, 
iii. 182, 183. Was ranked among the Gods 3 his YVor- 
fhip; his Temple; his Pontif, 186, 202, 07 . A Fefti- 
• val inftituted in his Honour 3 under what Name he was 
worihipped, 204. 

Rofc , a Flower con fee rated to Venus, why, ii. 332. 

Rotunda, the modern Name of the Pantheon , i. 231. 

Rouircn , one of the principal Gods of the Eajl Indies , i. 12. 
Rumilia , a Goddefs 3 why invoked, i. 197. 

Rumina , or Ratnia , a Goddefs 3 why invoked, i. 197. iii. 
192. 

Rumina , a Goddefs of the Harveft, ii. 591. 

Rufina , or Rutina, a Goddefs of the Fields, ii. 591. iii. 199, 

S. 

O ABASIA , a Feftivai fo called, i. 306. 

^ Sabafius , one of Bacchus’s Names, ii. 447. 

Sabath , to go by Night to Sabbath 3 the Origin of that No¬ 
tion, iii. 247, 248. 

2 SabeanS) 
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Sabeam, an Arabic Nation ; a Sacrifice which they offered 
every Day to the Sun, u 571;' 574, 

Sabi fin , what Sort of Religion it was * the Objeft of that Re¬ 
ligion, i. 162, 177, 190, ii. 2. 

Saca, aNameofthe Scythians, ii. X30; 

Sacrifice , what it is; the Simplicity of the firft Sacrifices* l 
254. When bloody Sacrifices began, 256. And the bar¬ 
barous Sacrifices of human Vi&ims, 258. Who were at 
firft: the Minifters of the Sacrifices* 261. Their neceffary 
Qualifications, 262, Different Sorts of Sacrifice, ibidi 
Different Sacrifices allotted to different Gods, ibid, and 
263.. Prayer, and other Ceremonies ufed at them, 271. 
In ft ru men ts of Sacrifice, 276. Minifters of Sacrifice* 280 
to 297. See Priefts. What was meant by the Sacrifices 
of the Dead, ii. 54. 

So did, the Son of Chrome, who put him to Death* i. 95^ 

Safari tie, the Name of a Nymph, ii; 532. 

Sagittarius , a Conftellation* how it was formed, iii.- 5464 
iv. 407. 

Sain, the Wand of Sain , fituated upon the Coaft of 'Britain ; 
what Divinity was adored there * the Reputation of the 
Drttidejfes of that Ifland* iii. 284. 

Sais, a City in Egypt , whence it derived its Name* u 60. 
What Animals were worfhipped there, 202* 545; The 
fingular Temple built there by Amafts , 221. The Fefti- 
val that was celebrated there in honour of Minerva * 559. 

Sails, of Ships, to whom the Invention of them is attributed* 
iii. 509, 520, 

Saha, a Goddefs, the fame with Anaitis, ii. 128; 

Seafons , by whom they were brought forth, u 116; 

Salaccr , a Divinity of Rome, iii. 196. 

Salad a, the Goddefs of Tempefts* i. 199. The Wife of 
Neptune * ii. 498. 

Salamis , a City in Cyprus , its ancient Name ; what" Sacri¬ 
fices were offered there, «*• 375 - 

Sdentum , a City in Italy, by whom built, iii, 354, 355. 

Salji, Priefts of Mars at Rome, by whom inftituted, and 
why, ii. 320, 321. 

Salifubfulus , an Epithet given to Mars, ii.- 320.- 

Salmacis , her Paftion for Hermaphroditus j the Foundation 
of this Fable ; a Fountain of the fame Name* iv.- 367. 

S a him e us, the Son of AW/'f* iii. 390. His Hiftory, 393. 
Condemned to Taj'tarns why, 23. 

Saks, the Goddefi of Health, her Worth ip at Rome, iii. 167, 

Sarnia, one of Juno's Appellations.*, ii, 244, 

P j> SamoSf 
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Samos, an Ifland; the Worfhip that was paid there to Juno, 
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Samotbei , a Name given to the Druids, iii. 227. 

Samotbracc, an Ifland ; what Gods were worfhipped there, 
ii. 70, 71. The Renown of the My Aeries of Samoihrace, 
iv. 149, 150. 

Salmydcjfc , a City in Thracia, See Phineus. 

Salt, by whom the Ufe of it was found out, i. 94. Salt em¬ 
ployed in Sacrifices, 255, 257, 269. 

Sanchoniathsn , the ancient Hiftorian of the Phenicians ; in 
whit Age he lived, i. 58. Fragments of his Hiftory,. 86, 
&c. Why he has mentioned only the Defendants of 
Cain , 93. 

Sangaris, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Sangus or San ft us, an Epithet given to Jupiter by the Sfa 
vines, ii. 224. 

Sanftus, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 122. 

Seres , the CuAom of reckoning Years by Sares-, how many 
Years aSare denoted, i. 86. in the Note. 

S arm airs, their Gods, ii. 145. 

Sarcn, the God of Seamen, ii. 522. His Hiftory, ibid, and 524. 
Sarpedon , the Son of Jupiter and Laoiamia , iii. 475. The 
Troops which he commanded at the Siege of Trey, 479. 
Sarpedsn , the Son of Jupiter and Europa, iii. 402, 482. 
His Hifiory, 483, 492. 

Sarsnides, Miniliers of Religion among the Gauls, their 
Functions, iii. 226. 

Sarug, the Father of Abraham. See Abraham . 

Saturnalia, Roman Feftivals, how they were celebrated, i. 

306, 307. ii. 256. Why inftituted, ii. 184. 

Saturn, the Etymology of the Name, ii. 257. His Genea¬ 
logy according to the Tradition of the Atlantidcs , ii. 254. 
According to the Greeks, i. 112,113. ii. 165, 172. His 
Hiftory, ii. 165, 253. The Age wherein he lived, ii. 292. 
What meant by the Stone he is faid to have fwallowed, ii. 
189. Why faid to devour his Children, 165, 166, 1735 
257. To be bound with Fetters of Wool in his Prifon, 
ii. 1S2. To be thrown down to Tartarus by Jupiter , 
184. The Worfhip paid to Saturn , 258, 263, 279. 
He was one of the great Gods of the Egyptians , i. 105, 
492. How he was reprefented, i. 253. ii. 182, 260. 

Saturn, the Planet, wliat the Philofophers have faid of it, ii. 

9 % 
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Saturma,. the ancient Name of Italy, ii. 256. 

Saty r es, Rural Gods, how reprefented, ii. 592, 596. Their 
Origin, 592, 593, Whether they were Men. Stories 

ci 
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of feveral Satyres, 594, 595. The Etymology of the 

Name, 596. The Mourning of the Satyres for the Death 
of Oftris, i. 539, 544. 

Saw, who was the Inventor of that Inftrument, and what 
was the Model of it, iii. 521. 

Scamander , the King of Phrygia , iv. 249. 

Schylinide , a Nymph beloved by Jupiter 5 her Children, ii, 
170. 

Seta, a Goddcfs for Corn, i. 198. 

Sciomancy , a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

Scirott , a Robber flain by The feus ; his Villanies 5 his Memory 
juftified by the Megarians , iv. 134. 

Sculptors , that they gave Rife to feveral Fables, and to feveral 
Divinities, i. 44, 169, 193, 201, 

Sculpture , the Antiquity of that Art; Artifts who fignalized 
themfelves therein in Greece, 1. 246, 247. 

Scttvac , a God of the Arabians , i. 570. 

the Daughter of A 7 //rj ; fhe betrayed her Father, and 
was transformed into a Lark, iv. 294, &c. 

ScyHa and Charybdis , fabulous Mongers ; the Origin of this 
Fable, i. 29, 74. iv. 294, 295. 

Scythe of Saturn, i. 113. ii. 180, 181. Why reprefented 
with a Scythe in his Hand, 182. 

Scythians , a Northern Nation, their Religion, i. 192, 193. 
ii. 135. Their firrt Gods, ii.' 138. Their Superftitions, 
140. Their Origin j Monuments of their Religion, 141. 

The Country which they inhabited, 170, 171. 

Scythifm , what Religion it was, i. 162. 

Sea, worshipped as a Divinity, i. 196. ii. 474, 475. See 
Ocean, Water , Neptune . The Egyptians looked upon the 
Sea with Abhorrence ; why, i. 516. ii. 478. The CV;/- 
nefe Way of accounting for the ebbing and flowing of the 
Sea, i. 147. 

Scbafms , an Epithet of Jupiter , ii. 220. 

Sebrus, one of the Grecian Heroes, iri. 434. 

Secefpita, an Infhument for Sacrifice, i. 278. 

Security , a Divinity of the Greeks and Romans , how flie \ya 3 
reprefented ; Gods who procured Security, iii. 137. 

Seia and Segetia, Goddelfes of Corn, i. 198. ii. 588. 
Seed-time , the Holy-days of Seed-time, a Feftivai in honour 
of the Earth, ii. 553. 

SeJamanes, ii. 221. See Maijdachus. 

Selago , a Plant, other wife called Black Hellebore ; the Ufe 
which the Druids made of it, iii. 235, 236. 

Selene, the Daughter of Hyperion and Rkcct \ her Death ; her 

P p 2 Wor- 
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Worfhip under the Name of IJls 9 or of the Moon, i. 105, 
107. 

Sm, the Son of Noah ; whether he preferved in his Life¬ 
time the Worfhip of the true God, i. 167, 169. Whence 
his Defendants received Idolatry, 177. / 

Semele, the Daughter of Cadmus and Harmoma , i. 117. iii. 
411. The Mother of Bacchus by Jupiter 5 her Death, 
ii. 170, 436, 444. iii. 4T3. Was ranked among the 
Goddeffes iii. 449. 

Semiramis , her Birth ; the Etymology of her Name, ii. 33. 

Her Death; her Metamorphofis into a Pigeon, 34, 
Semixas, the Head of the Rebel Angels, i. 121. 

Smnotheiy a Name of the Druids, iii. 227. 

Semo Sang US) the Divinity of the Sabines, iii. 207. 

Scmonia, a Goddels of the Romans , iii. 193. 

Senani, a Name given to the Druids, iii. 253. 

Sentit 7, a Goddefs over good Thoughts, iii. 199. 

Sentinus, a Divinity whoinfpired with Thought, iii. 191, 
Scnuius , a God who prefided over old Age, i. 198. 
Septimontium , a Roman Feftival, i. 315. 

Sera pis, one of the great Gods of Egypt ; whether he is the 
fame with Ofiris , i, 492, 524, 525. The Origin of 
this God, 524- A Law forbidding to fay that Seraph 
had been a Man, 530. That he is the fame with Pluto , 

527. 

Scrip bus, an Ifiand, the Inhabitants whereof petrified by Me- 
dufa's Head, iii. 439. The Foundation of this Fable, 


454 * ... . 

Serpent , the Symbol of the Divinity among the Egyptians, 1. 

104. In Veneration in feveral Countries, 203. Serpents 

fiain by Hercules in the Cradle, iv. 82. 

Serpent, a Confiellation ; of what God faid to be the Refi- 

dence, i. 195. iv. 407. 

Scrpentarius , 2 Confteilation, of what it is formed, iv, 407. 
Sefac, a Divinity named in the Prophet Jeremiah , ii. 128, 

I2 9‘ ' ... 

Sefak, a God of the Babylonians , ii. I. 

Seth , one of the Names of Typhon , i. 492. 

Severus, the Emperor honoured with divine Worfhip, 1.582. 
Shades, diflinguifhed from Souls, what we are to underftand 
by that Word, i. 142, 432. The Deftiny of the Shade 
after Death, iit. 13, 14. Shades wandering upon the 
Banks of the Cocytus and Acberoiiy iii. 21, 38. The 0 - 
rigin of the Notion, ibid . 

Sheep, a City in Egypt where they were worfhipped, i. 545 * 
The Origin of that Worfhip, 553. 
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Ship Argo, the Origin of the Name, iv. 12, 14. Whereof 
it was built, i. 65, 66. iv. 13. Its Form, 14. Its De- 
ftiny after the Return of the Argonauts , i v. 55. See Argo . 
Ships, /Eneas's Ships transformed into Sea-Nymphs; the O- 
rigin of this Fable, i. 14, 42. * Ship of the Argonauts , 
why faid to have fpoke, i. 65, 66. Ship built by Xku- 
trus, to fave himfelf from the Deluge, i. 86, 87. The- 
feus' s Ship, what became of it, iii. 508, 509. The vari¬ 
ous Forms of the Grecian Ships, iv, 14. The Ships of 
the Greeks for the Siege of Troy , 216. The Cuftom of 
giving Names to Ships, ii. 89. 

Sibyls. Whether there were Sibyls, i. 361. Their Number, 
364. Whether they had the Gift of Prediction, 369. 
The Collection of the Sibylline Verfes, 372. How they 
delivered their Oracles, 382. The Longevity that was 
attributed to them, 385. Of the Worlhippaid to the Si- 
by/s, 387. 

Showers of Stone; of Aflies; of Fire; what thofe Showers 
were, i. 413, 415. 

SicharbaSy or Sichaus , Dido's Husband, affaffinated by Pyg¬ 
malion, iv. 318. 

Sicily, an Ifland confecrated to Ceres and Proferpiney iii. 46, 

47 * 5 °» 5 1 * 61. 

Sicyon, King of S icy on to which he communicated his Name, 
iii. 362. 

Shy on, a City and Kingdom in the Peloponncfus ; in what Pe¬ 
riod of Time that Kingdom was founded j the Series of 
its Kings; it was united to the Kingdom of Argos y iii* 

358 , 3 6o > 3 6i > 3 6z - , , , 

Si don, the Daughter of Pont us y the firfl; who compofed Odes* 

h 97 * 

SidoniatiSy who was their principal Divinity, ii. 2, 

Si gallon, the God of Silence, i. 199. 

Silenus, the Fofter-father of Bacchus ; the various Characters 
given of him by the Ancients ; his Hiitory, ii. 602, 603. 
The Explanation of the Fables that are blended with it, 
*605. The Worfhip that was paid to him, 609. 

Silent. See Satyres. 

Simpulum, or Simpurium , an Inftrument of Sacrifice, i. 277. 
Sinijlra , what Sort of Signs fo called, i. 403. 

Sinmny a Giant furnamed the Pine-bender, his Death, iv. 

133. 

Sinon, the Greek, his Artifice for furprizing the Trojans , iv. 
236. 

Sippara , the City of the Sun, i. 85. See the Note. 

Sirens > the Origin of the Name, i. 65. Who the Siren* 

P p 3 wert* 
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-were; the Idea given of them by the Poets, ii. 539, The 
Explanation of the Fables delivered about them, 542. 
Whether there ever were Sirens, 544 * Who are the Si¬ 
rens mentioned by Job , 545. 

Sifyphus , the Son of Eolus , iii. 390. Built the City Corinth ; 
his Children, 392. 

Sijyphus the fecond, the Defendant of Eolus, the Succeflbr 
of Medea in the Kingdom of Corinth , iii. 104. His Hi- 
fiory ; Fables delivered in relation to him ; his Punifhment 
in Tartarus, iii. 23, 104, ic6, 107. His Defendants, 
107. His Piety towards Meliccrta , ibid. 

Si. v, the Number Six in Veneration among the Druids , iii. 

2 4 ** 

Sizva, a Goddefs of the Germans; how {he is reprefented, 

iii. 331. 

Sleep, by whom procreated, iii. 98. Why invoked ; how 
he was reprefented, 99. Dreams , the Children of Sleep ; 
where Sleep had his Relldence, 100. Who was Eternal 
Sleep , 101. 

Smintkian , an Appellation given to Apollo , ii. 420. 

Smyi, one of the Names of Typhsn, i. 492. 

Sneezings, the Prefages that were drawn from thence, \. 410. 
Scgdiana , a Country of Afia po fie fled by the Scythians, ii. 171. 
Sohail , a God of the Arabians, i. 570. 

Sslymi, a People of Lycia, on whom Belierophon made War, 

473 * 

Somnialisy an Epithet given to Hercules, iv. 121. 

Smniales Dii , Gods who prefided over Dreams, ibid. 
Soracles, an Epithet given to Apollo, ii. 420. 

Sor anus, a God of the Sabines , the fame with Pluto , iii. 45. 
Sorcerejfes, who drew down the Moon to the Earth \ the 0 - 
rigin of this Fable, i. 46. See the Note, iii. 33. 

Sprtiiegi, Mi mile r> of the Temples, i. 282. 

Scfe, the ancient Pradiceof reckoning by Sofes, i. 86. in the 
Note. 

Sojipolis, a God of the Eleans, his Hi dory, iii. 169. 

Scjpitaj a Goddefs cf Women in Child-bed, i. 197. One of 
Jem's Epithets, ii. 241. 

Sofas, one cf the Egyptian Demi-Gods, i. 493, 

Soul, univerfal, that animated the whole Univerfe, imagined 
by the Poets and Philofophers, i. 171, 206, 439, 443, 
. 444. The Worfhip that was paid to Souls, i. 179, tie. 
The State of Souls after Death $ the Opinion of the 
Americans , i. 142, Of the Ancients, 182, 194, 4945 
ii. 528, 529. Of the Egyptians , iii. 2. Of the Greek 

Phi** 
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Philofophers, 6. Of the Poets, 8. The Diftinftion be¬ 
tween the Soul and Shade, 13. See Elifean . 

Sow, the white Sow that (hewed Eneas where he was to fettle 
in Italy, iv. 233. 

Spain , whence the Name derived, i. 60. A (Country once 
abounding with Gold and Silver Mines, iii. 43, Pluto 
effablifhed his Kingdom there, 44. The Religion of the 
ancient Spaniards, 301. 

Speculatrix, one of Fenus’ s Epithets, ii. 333. 

Spermo, Aneus’s Daughter, transformed into a Pigeon, iv. 321, 
Sphinx , whofe Offspring they make this Monfter, i. 114. iv. 

181. The Hiflory of the Sphinx of Oedipus, iv. 180. 
The Explanation of the Fable, 181. How the Sphinx of 
Egypt is reprefented ; that it is different from that of Thebes , 

182. in the Note. 

Spider , the Indians believed the World to be fpun out of that 
InfeiTs Bowels, i. 139. 

Spinufius , a God of the Romans, ii. 591* 

Spio, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Spirit, univerfal, diffufed through the Univerfe, i. 171. 
Spirits , the Idolatry of Spirits 5 the Caufes of that Idolatry, 

n I79 * .... 

Sponfor , one of Jupiter’s Epithets, ii. 224. 

Stabiliter, one of Neptune’s Epithets, i. 500. 

Stadium , the Place where the Olympick Games were exhi¬ 
bited ; its Extent; the Trials of Skill that were perform¬ 
ed there, iv. 427. 

Stag , with the brazen Horns, taken by Hercules , iv. 86,87. 
Staphila , a Nymph transformed into a Vine, ii. 453. 

Stars, various Sentiments about their Origin, i. 82, 90, 
103, 112, 115. The Worfhip that was paid to them, 
165, 181, &c. See Sun, Moon. The Ancients believed the 
Stars to be animated, i. 184. See Conjlellations, The Care, 
which Mofes took to abolifh the Worfhip of the Stars, 185. 
Stata, a Goddefs of the Romans , iii. 197. 

Statanus and Statilinus, Gods of Children, i. IQ 7 - I 9 2 *- 
Stator , an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 217. 

Statues , that the Egyptians were Mailers of the Art of Statu¬ 
ary Time immemorial, i. 246. Who was the firft that 
applied himfelf to the Improvement of Statues, 247. What 
thofe were which they called Terns, or Hermes s, 248* 
Of what Matter the Statues were, 249. Of Coloffal Sta¬ 
tues, 250. Statues charged with Symbols of the Gods, 
252. What induced to the Adoration of Statues, 169* 
252. Statues prohibited at Rome in the Beginning \ when 

they were introduced thither, 208, 250, 251, 289. Star 
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tues of the Temple of Babylon , 219. Statue of Jupiter 
Ammon, how it delivered its Oracles, 333, 

Semmutius, worfhipped as a Heroe, iii. 4.33. 

Stearins^ King of Argos, his Genealogy, iii, 358, 365, 
The Father of Eurjlheus , 365. 

Steno, the Name of a Gorgon, i. 114. iii. 438. 

Stendbcca, the Wife of Prectus, who has a Mind to deftroy 
7 -' ellerophon , iii. 367, 467. 

Stephanopbori , Priefts fo called, iii, 186. 

Stereos, King of Italy, the Father of Pious, named Saturn 
after his Death, ii. 269. 

Stephanopborus , one of the Priefts in the Feftival of Ceres y 
iii 62. 

S terculius, a Surname of Saturn ; why, ii, 590, 

Stercutius , the God of Ordure, i. 199. 

Sterope, one of the Cyclops , i. 113. 

Sterquilinius , the Surname of the God Pilumnus , ii. 590, 
Sthenius , one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Stilbia, the Daughter of Peiuus, beloved by Apollo, iii. 526, 
Sthenias, one of Minerva's Epithets, ii. 309. Her Children, 
ibid. 

Stinyclerus, one of the Grecian Heroes, iii. 434. 

Stone, fvvallowed b.y Saturn , i. 115. ii. 166, 188. Became 
the Obje& of religious Worfhip, i. 203. ii. 189. How it 
was called; the Explanation of this Fable, ii. 189, 190, 
Stones Bee till. See Bee till. 

Stones (fhapelefs) worfhipped as Divinities, i. 208. 

Strenua , a Goddels, who fhe was, iii, ^30, 140, 194. 
Strcphius, King of Phocis , the Father of Pylades, iv. 260. 

Alfo Pylades 's Son of the fame Name, iv. 264. 

Stymphalus , the Son of Elatus, communicated his Name to a 
City built in Greece, iii. 355. 

Stymphalus , a Lake in Arcadia ; the Fable of the Birds Stym- 
phalides , iv. 83. 

Styx, her Ofepring, i. 115. 

Styx, a Fountain in Arcadia, whofe Water is mortal; the 
Origin of the Fable of the infernal River, iii. 36. What 
Styx imports, 28, 37. The fabulous Hiftory of the Styx, 
Why the Oath taken by Styx was to be inviolable 5 the 
Punifhment of Peijurers, i. 115, 123. iii. 36. 37. 

Styx, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Suada , the Goddefs of Orators, i. 200. 

Swan, confecrated to Venus , ii. 331. And to Apollo, ii. 417. 
Suantoyoith, a God of the Germans , how he was reprefented, 

ih. 33 1 * 
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Succoth-Bemtb , a God of the Babylonians , ii, I, 6 r. The 
Signification of thefe Terms, 61. 

Suevi, a People in Germany , iii. 308, Their Religion, 311, 

3 2 5 > 3 2 7 - 

Sumanus, the Surname of Pluto, i. 44. iii. 45. The Origin 
of the Name, iii. 45. 

Sumatians, from whence they came, iii. 355. 

Sumesy a Name which the Carthaginians gave to Mercury , 

«• 374 - 

Sun, the great Divinity of the Phenicians, i. 91. Of the 
Egyptians, i. 103,493. Of the Atlantides, 109. Of the 
Americans, who facrificed to him their Children, 144, 
145. That Idolatry commenced with the Worlhip of 
the Sun, 182, &c. A Cuftom among the Pagans of turn¬ 
ing towards the riling Sun to pray, and of direfting that 
Way the Portals of their Temples, 187, The Founda¬ 
tion of the Worfhip of the Sun, 45,165, 185. Under 
what Names he was adored among the feveral Nations, 
188. How he was reprefented, ii. 381, &c. Apollo often 
confounded with the Sun, ii. 378, bfc. Whofe Son the 
Greeks made him, i. 114. Princes who aflumed the Ti¬ 
tle of Sons of the Sun, i. 141, 145, 188, 189. 

Superftitions authorized by Idolatry, i. 325. Superftitions of 
the Druids\ iii. 235, &c. Of the Gauls , 246, b'c. 
Supplications publick and private, on what Occalions they 
were performed, i. 317. 

Syca, a Nymph beloved by Bacchus , transformed into a Fig- 
Tree, ii. 453. 

Sword, the Symbol of the God Mars among the Scythians f 
i. 209. ii. 317, 319. The Sword of Mars ftole by Mer¬ 
cury, ii. 370. 

Sydic, furnamed the Free, the Father of the Diofcuri , i. 94. 

Is the fame with Shem, the Son of Noah or Uranus , 96. 
Syll'a, or Scylla, her Hiftory, iii. 494. 

Sylvanus,. a Divinity, the Terror of Children, i. 197. The 
Origin of that God ; how he is reprefented, ii, 599. His 
Worlhip in great Vogue at Rome and in the Gauls, 600, 
He is confounded with Pan , i. 540. 

Sylvejlris, an Epithet given to Mars , ii. 320. 

Sylvius, the pofthumous Son of Eneas , King of Alba, Iv, 
313. The Duration of his Reign, ibid . 

Symplegades. See Gy antes. 

Syrinx, a Nymph transformed into a Reed, i. 538, 
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CfAA U T? or Thant. See Tbot. 

^ Tabernacle , built by Mofes ? whether this was the firft 
Temple raifed to the Deity, i. 210. 

Table Iliac. Sec Iliac. 

Tabic IJia: . See IJiac. 

Tadmor , or Tumor? or Palmyra ? the Etymology of the 
Name; Gods who were adored there. The Temple of 
i>V&J that was there, ii. 64, 65. 

Ta^es, he who firfl taught the Tufcans the Science of the A- 
rofpices. His Hiftory, i. 397, 405, 406. 

Talapcins? die Difciples of Fo among the Siamefe? i. 136. 

Talaus? the Son of Bias, King of Argos? and his Succeflor, 
iii. 361. 

O ■ 

Talifmar.s? Magical Figures very much in Ufe among the 
Ancient?, and with which the Orientals are {fill infatuated. 
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Taint) the Nephew of Dcdalus? and his Scholar in Statuary ; 
thelnftruments which he invented ; his Genius excites the 
Jealoufy of Dcdalus? who puts him to Death, iii. 520. 
He is transformed into a Partridge, iii. 318. iii. 521. 

Tancis? a Divinity peculiar to the Armenians? iii. 175. 

Tonga-Tangs? the Idol of Peru? what is the Import of die 
Name, i. 12. 

Tantalus? the Milreprefentations which the Poets have given 
©fhim, i. 39. His Genealogy, iii. ill. iv. 213. Made 
War upon Tros King of Troy , iii. 114. iv. 213. Why 
he is iaid to be condemned to Tartarus , iii. 23, ill. The 
Explication cf this Fable, iii. 113, 114. 

Tantalus? die Son of Thyejles ? the firft Husband of Clytem - 
nefira? iv. 258. 

Tao-fe? a Seel introduced into China ? i. 134. 

Taphius , who built Taphos ? iii. 365. 

Tar anus? the Epithet of Jupiter among the Gauls? ii. 222, 
266, 267. 

Taras? the Son of Neptune , Founder of Tarentum ? how he 

is reprefented, ii. 506. 

Taraxtppus? a Genius, whofe Figure was placed in the Sta¬ 
dium of Olympia ; for what End : worlhipped as a God by 
the Ehans? ii. 503, 5Q4. iii. 178. 

Tariack? a God of the Hcccans? and of die Syrians? his Fe- 
ftival, ii. 62. 

Tartarus? its Origin, i. 116. ii. 185. iii. 2. Where the 
Poets have placed it, iii. 9. The Pains of Tartarus y 15, 

& fequ „ 
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k fequ . a Defcription of Tartarus , 22, 23, 103, Esfr. 

& fequ. 

Tarteffus , a River in Spain, iii. 9. Pluto fettled on the Con¬ 
fines of that River, gave Rife to the Tartarus of the In¬ 
fernal Regions, 44, • % 

Tauris , or Cherfonefus Tauric a, where it is fituated.. The 
Religion of its People, ii. 141. 

Taurohole , or Taurobolium , a Sort of Sacrifice 5 its Defcrip¬ 
tion, i. 273. 

Taurus Trigaranus , the Explication of thefe Words on a 
Bas-Relief difcovered, iii. 260, 261. 

Taurus , the Prince who carried off Europa , ii. 402. 

Taurus , a young Lord of Minos'$ Court, his Intrigue \yith 
Pafephae , iii. 499. 

Taygete , the Daughter of Atlas , i. 108. ii. 273. 

Tchti-Mong ., his Birth and Adventures, i. 146. 

Tebrus, worihipped as a Heroe, iii. 434. 

Technites , his Hiftory according to the Phenicians , i. 92. 
Tegeas, the Son of Lycaon , who founded the City of Tegaa % 
iii. 354. 

Tegaa, a City in Arcadia, ibid. 

Telamon , the Father of 4 ^**, iv. 16, 104, 214. His Ge¬ 
nealogy, 134, 135, 270. He is banifhed his Coun¬ 
try, 270, 271, He gains the Kingdom of Mcgara , 273, 
Revenges upon Ulyjfes the Death of his Son ^ja*, 290. 

Tel chines. Inhabitants of the City Talifus , the Significa¬ 
tion of the Name, iv. 397. 

Telchinians , a Sort of Priefts; whether they are to be. con¬ 
founded with the Cabiri , ii. 81, 82. 

T Moans , People of the Colony that was planted in the Ifie 
•of Taphos. What is the Import of the Word, iv. 74, 
Telechus, the Son of Archelaus , worfhipped as a Heroe, iii. 431. 
Telegonus , the Son of Ulyjfes and C/m, iv, 298. How he 
flew his Father, 302, 303. 

an Epithet given to ii. 245. 

Telemachusy the Son of Ulyjfes and Penelope , his Hiftory, iv. 
303. 

TeUphus , the Son of Hercules and Auge, iv. II2. Drawn 
to the Siege of Troy, his Hiftory, 230, 231. 

Tekphus receives the Honours of Sacrifice at Per gamut, iit.432. 
Telejphorus , one of the Gods of Phyficians, i. 200,. How 
reprefented, iii. 165.* 

Tellumo, what God this was, ii, 552. 

Tellus, one of the Names of the Earth, i. 196. ii. 551. 
Temenes, one of the Heraclida; what City he had for his 
Lot in the Peloponnefus, iv. 129, 

TmeruSf 
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TtmmtSj a Robber flain by Tbefcus ; whence came the Pro* 
verb of the Temcrian Evil , iv. 134. 

Temefius of Clafmenosy worfhipped as a Heroe among the 
Tbraciansy ii. 147, 148. 

Tempsjiy a Divinity among the Romans y iii. 140. 

Temples, the Origin of Temples, i. 210. Various Names 
given to the Temples; their Etymology, 212. How the 
Temples of the Ancients wcfc divided, 213. The Con- 
fecrationof Temples, 214. The Veneration which the 
Pagans had for Temples, 216. A Defcription of fome 
of the moft celebrated ones. The Temple of Belus, 
217, &c. The Temple of Vulcan at Memphis , 220. 
The Temple of Diana at Ephefus, 222. The Temple 
of Olympian Jupiter , 225. The Temple of Apollo at 
Delpbosy 229. The Temples of Rome , 231. Temples 
of the ancient Gauhy iii. 217, 221, cAc. 280, 281. Tem¬ 
ples of the Americans , i. 143. 

Tesarusy a Promontory, where, according to the Poets, was 
the Gate of Hell* iii. 12, 32. iv. 99. 

Tencsy the great Divinity of the Ifland of TenedoSy iii. 178. 

Tcreasy the Husband of Progue. See Progue and Philomele* 

Tensing the God of the Fields and Land-Marks, i. 198. 
-in. 571. His Worfhip, ii. 573. The Veneration for that 
God heightened by an Event, 574. 

Terminalia y a Roman Feftival, i. 315. 

%rpfichsre y one of the nine Mufes, her Attributes \ what i* 
the Import of her Name, ii. 433. 

Terra. See Earth . 

Ter ii bills y or Tcrribhy an Epithet given to Mars, ii. 320. 

Terrory v/hpfe Offspring, i. 117. 

Terror Panicky The Origin of the Name, i. 539, 540. 

TcthiSy the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. Her 
Children, 114, ii. 482, 490. The Wife of the Ocean ; 
the Service which {he did to Jupiter 9 ii. 489. 

TcuccTy the Father-in-lav/ of DardanuSy left the Ifland of 
Crete, and came and fettled in the teller Phrygiay iv. 249, 
250. 

Tevclamujy the Son of Dorns, the firft King of Crete, his 
Defendants, iii. 395. 

Tent aunts, King of Suza, fends a Supply to Priam, iv. 326. 

Teuiaies* See Theriot. 

♦ 

Teuihisy a Village in Arcadia \ the Statue of Minerva that 
was there, H. 310. 

Tenthisy Leader of the Arcadians to the Siege of Troy ; the 
Fable of the Wound which he gave Minerva, ii. 311* 

Tbahijfiusy the God of Marriage, i. 197. ii. 249. 

Thalejfffy 
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Tiwleffa, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

*fhalia , ibid. 

Thalia* one of the three Graces, i. 117. See Gract^ 

Thalia , the Mother of the Gods Pallet* ii. 170, 

Thalia , one of the nine Mufes, her Attributes; what Is the 
Import of her Name, ii. 432. 

Thatnimafdes , the Name of Neptune among the Scythians , ii. 

497 - 

Th amir as* the Son of Philammon , a celebrated Poet and Mu- 
fician. His Adventure with the Mufes, iv. 382, 383. 
Tharnns , his Relation concerning the Death of the great Pan* 
i. 541. 

Thaon , one of the Giants, who made War upon Jupiter ; 
his Death, ii. 169. 

Thaphius , his Genealogy, communicates his Name to tlie 
Ifland of Cephalcnia 5 his Defcendants, iii. 365. iv. 74. 
Thargelta , what Feftival it was, i. 306. 

Tbarjes , the Son of Javan , founded the City 7 arfus in Cf- 
licia , iii. 351. 

Tharjus -, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Tbarfus , the Name of an Ifland and City where Hercules 
was peculiarly worihipped, iv. 118. 

Thafius , the Surname of Hercules under which he was wor- 
fhipped by the Tyrians and Thafians* iv. 73, 118. 

Thaumas , the Father of /w, i. 114. 

Thant . See 77 w/. 

77 ;<w, the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, her Children, i. 
H3, 114. 

The a genes of Thafus received divine Honours, why, iii. 43T. 
Thebe , the Daughter of Jupiter and Iodame , the Wife of 

37 °‘ 

Thebes , a City in how Jupiter was there reprefented, 

L 202. 

Thebes , a City in Boeotia , built by Cadmus , iii. 404, 405. 
Why its Walls faid to have been built by the Mufic of 
Amphion *s Lyre, i. 77. iii. 416. The Hiftory of the 
Wars of Thebes , iv. 178, 0 * The iEra of thofe 
two Wars, 205. 

Thelfinea , the Daughter of Ogyges. See Praxidician . 

Thelxiope , one of the Mufes, ii. 430. 

Themis , the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. ii. 289. 
Her Children, i. 116,117. ii. 291. She prelided over 
Juftice; her Hiftory, /£& The Worihip that was paid 
to her; her Oracles, 291, 292. A Divinity unknown in 
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Themis. See Carmenta. 

Theogonies of the Chaldeans , i. 80, fcf fequ. Of the Pheni- 
clans i 88. Of the Egyptians , 102. Of the Atlantldes , 
106. The feveral Theogonies of the Greeks , 109. That ** 
which was attributed to Orpheus, no. That of Hefiod y 
112. That of 118. That of Ovid, 125. Re¬ 
flexions upon the Theogonies of the Greeks, 127. The¬ 
ogonies of the Chincfe and Indians , 130. Of the Indian 
Brachmans , 138. Of the Americans , 140.' 

Theology Pagan , efpecially that of the Poets, i. 148, fequ . 
475 ? ^ Jequ. 

Thesne, the Daughter of Thcjlor. See Tlje/lor. 

Tbecphane , transformed into a Sheep by Neptune , iv, 6. 

Tbecpjy, or the Villon of the Gods, ii. 223. 

Theoria, the Import of the Name, iii. 508. 

Theray an I Hand where the Mynians came and fettled, iv. 

53 * 

Theraphims, worfhipped by the Syrians and Chaldeans, ii. 1, 
39, 45. Laban’s Theraphims, ibid . The Explanation of 
the Word Theraphims, 39, 42, 619. The Extent *of 
this Superftition, 43. The Manner of making them, 
ibid. & 44. What they were, 47. 

TJjerimachus, the Son of Hercules by Megara 1 iv. 112. 

Thcrcy the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Thera , the Name of Odin's Mother, ii. 316. 

Theron , King of Spain, attempted to pillage the Temple of 
Hercules near Cadiz , iv. 96. 

Thcrfandcr , the Son of Polynices , fet upon the Throne of 
Thebes, iv. 192. His Death ; a Monument raifed to his 
Honour, ibid. 

Thtftiis, his Genealogy; his Birth; his Education, iv. 130, 
(2c. Kis firft Adventures, 133. Makes himfelf known 
at Athens, 135, 136. His Expedition into Crete to van- 
quifli the Minotaur, iii. 501. He abandons the fair Ari¬ 
adne, 504. His Return is the Caufe of his Father’s Death, 
ibid. The Fefiival he inftituted in the Ifiand of Delos , 
508. He united in one Body politick all the Inhabitants 
of Attica , iv. 137. He renews the JJIhmic Games, 138. 
His other Expeditions, 139. He cairies off the fair He¬ 
lot, 140, & fequ. His Misfortunes, 144. His Children; 
his Wives; his Death, 145 ,.b\\ His Apotheofis; the 
Worfhip that was paid to him, iii. 519. iv. 146. Whe¬ 
ther he was in the Number of the Argonauts, 27, 28, 
135, 136. Why condemned to Tartarus ; His Punifh- 
ment, iii. 23. 

Thefeiaj a Fe Rival of The feus, i. 304. 

Tbefni 5 phona y 
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5 %tfmophria* a Feftival in Honour of Ceres* }, 307. iif. 

62. Celebrated at Athens and Eleufis , 61, 62. 
Thefmophoros* an Epithet given to CVm, iii. 51, 

Thefmophoros* a Surname of Ifis , i. 105. 

Thefpia* a City in Bosotia* ii. 435. Thence Thefpeades y an 
Epithet of the Mufes, z^V/, 

Thefpia* the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, 

Thefprotia* the Situation of that Country, ii. 185. 

Thejfala* the Daughter of Hercules and Epicaflc* iv. nr. 
Thcjfaly* Fables delivered concerning that Country, i. 46. 
See the Note, iii. 33. 

Thejfalians* the firft who broke Horfes, iii. 535. 

Thejlor* the Father of Calc has* one of the Argonauts , iv. 
27, 60. His Adventure at the Court of the King of Ctf- 
ria t 405. 

Thetis* the Wife of Pelcus* whofe Offspring (he was, i. 118. 
Her Marriage with Pel cits* iv. 208, &V. 272. How (he 
made Achilles invulnerable, 274. Would gladly have hin- 
, dercd him from going to the Siege of Troy , 275. 

"Theurgy* a Kind of Magic, wherein it confifted; the high 
Eftimation it was in among the Learned, i. 276, 427. Ri¬ 
gid Terms of being initiated into it, 427, 429, Th* 
Power that was afcribed to it, 430, 467. 

Tbeutates* or Teutates* a God of the Gauls* what he was 
among the other Nations, i. 16, 44, 70. ii. 367, 375. 
He is the Mercury of the Gauls* iii. 268. He was alfo 
worfhipped among the Spaniards* 269. 

Thiphis , the Pilot of the Ship of the Argonauts* iv. 15, 18. 
His Death, 18, 38. 

Thiras* one of the Defendants of Japhet , where he fettled, 

iii. 351. 

Thireus , the Son of Ocncus King of Calydon* and of Althea, 

iv. 173. 

Tbishe . See Piramus . 

Thoas* King of Lemnos* the Husband of the Venus who 
was /Eneas's Mother, ii. 326, 356. How he was laved 
from the Mafiacre of the Men of the Ifland, iv. 30. 
He reigned in the Ifiand of Chios* 188. 

7 hoe* the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Thor chi a* ibid. 

Thornax , a Mountain (tiled the Cuckow Mount , ii. 236. ■ 
Thot* or Thaut* a God of the Egyptians , i. 16, 44, 70, 94. 
ii. 156. Reckoned the Inventor.of the firft Letters, i. 
’88, 94. His Genealogy, 94. Chronos gives him all £- 
gypt* 99. That he is the moft ancient Mercury* ii. 363. 

His 
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His Talents; the Arts which Jie invented, 363, 364. The 
Books he compofed, 364, 365. 

Thracians, whence they derived their Name, i. 60. The 
Gods whom they adored, ii. 147. 

Thunder of Jupiter , forged by the Cyclops , i. 113. Given 
by Casks, 115. Gods who had the Power of darting the 
Thunder, ii. 247. How it is reprefented, 228. Jupiter 
invoked under the Name of Fulgora againft Thunder and 
Lightning, iii. 195. 

Thundering and Fulminating, one of Jupiter's Epithets, iu 
222. 

Thuribulum, or Cenfer, i. 277. 

Thuriferi , Minifters of the Temples, i. 282. 

Thurius, one of Mars 's Epithets, ii. 319. 

Tbyades, a Name given to the Bacchanals, ii. 449^ 

Tbycha, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Thyche , ii- 53 2 * 

Thyclla , ibid. 

Thyefies condemned to Tartarus , iii. 23. His Genealogy* 
422. See Atreus . 

Tbymetes , King of Athens , dethroned; why, i. 300. 

Thyoneus , an Appellation of Bacchus , ii. 448. 

Thycne, the Name of Semele, when (he was taken into the 
Number of the Goddefles, ii. 449. 

Tbyrea , a City and Gulph of the Country of Argos , founded 
by Thyreas, iii, 354. 

Thyroy the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

TbyrfuSy a Kind of Weapon that is given to Bacchus and 
the Bacchanals, ii. 449, 454, 456. 

Tbyrfeay a City of Greece , founded by Hypfus , iii. 354, 

Tien, the Name given by the Chineje to their great God, 
what it fignifies in their Language, i. 131, 

Time, a Divinity, how repiefented, iii. 125. The Parts of 
Time alfo deified, ibid. The Divifions of the Times, i. 
61, 62, 86, in the Note, iii. 336. The Duration of the 
Heroic Times, 345. 

Timor. See Fear. 

Trcfiasy a celebrated Soothfayer, his Hi (lory blended with 
Fables, iv. 203, 204. TJlyJfes goes to Hell to confult the 
Ghoft of Tircf.aSy iii. 11, 13. 

Tifamenesy the Son of Tijerfander King of Thebes , the De¬ 
scendant of Oedipusy iv. 193. 

Ttfipboney one of the Furies, iii. 78. 

Titaia. See Titea. 

Titans, their Origin according to the Ailantides, i. 106,107, 
According to the Greeks , 113. ii. 170. Their Hiftory, 

i. 19? 
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i. 19, 116. ii. 165^ 170 ,&Jequ. 214. Why. faid to 
t have been condemned to Tartarus, 185. Whether they; 
are to be diftinguiflied from the Giants, ii. 170, 206, 207, 
The Titans knownto the Orientals; 253. In what Age; 

, the Titans lived; that divine Honours were paid to them, 
292, &c. ' 

Titan , the eldefl Son of Uranus, the Brother of Saturn ; on- 
what Condition he refigned the Empire to him, ii. 165. 
Titan, a Name of the Sun, i. 296.. 

Tit Guides, the Name given to the fevcn Daughters of Chronos, 

i. 96- 

Totania, the Feftival of the Titans 9 i. 304. 

Titca, the Wife of Uranus, her Childrenj her Apotheofis,- 
i. 106, ii. J70. What is the Import of her Name, ii. 


35 1 * 

Titbois , one of the Egyptian Demi-Gods, i. 493. 

Tithonus , the Children he had by Aurora \ his Genealogy ; 

his Hiftory, iv. 326, 333. He was transformed into a 
, Grafhopper, 327, 331. 

Tityus, the Son of the Earth, his enormous Size $ his Death * 
his Punifhrqent in Tartarus, iii. 23, 107. > 

Tlepolemus , the Son of Hercules and AJlioche, iv. 112. 
Tmolus, the Judge between Apollo and Pan , ii, 402. His 
Hiftory. A- Mountain that bore his Name, 404. 

Tcbnus. Founder of the City 7 ocbnia. His Genealogy, iii. 


• 354 ’ 

Tombs of great Men turned to public Temples, i. 193, 194. 
What the Ancients underftood by the Tombs of the He¬ 
roes, iii. 427. 

Torcularius , one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 447. 

Torcdla, a Nymph beloved by Jupiter , her Children, ii. 

170. . # : 

Tortoifc, the Veneration of the Troglodytes for that Animal, 
i. 137. A Nymph transformed into a Tortoifej that it 
is the Symbol of Silffncc, ii. 236, 237. 

To fart hr us, iii. 155. See Efculapius. 

Toxeus, the Brother of Althea, flain by Meleager \ the Re-y 
, venge of Althea, iv. 171, & fcqu. . . . 

7 $.vtv'r, the Son of Oencus King of CaJydon: who put him, 
to Death, iv; 173. 

Tranquillity, a Divinity, her Temple at Rome, iii. 129,130* 
Trapczeus, the Son of Lycaon, iii. 354. 

Travellers, the Authors of feveral Fables, i. 36. 

Trees, were the lirft Temples of the Gods, i. 207. See Sa~ 
t cred Groves.- Trees confecrated to certain Divinities, 
264. 

Q-a 
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TriamhtSy an Epithet of Bacchus , ii. 447. 

Tripod of Jafm\ the Fable about that Tripod, iv. 50, 51, 
See Euritus. 

Tripods , that were in the Temples, their Ufe; of how many 
Sorts, i. 279. The Tripod orthe Temple of Delphos , 337. 

Triceps , a Title given to Mercury ii. 375. 

Tricdonus , from whom the Tricolons came, iii. 355. . 

Triclaria , an Epithet given to Diana ; The Temple of ZV- 
ana Triclaria , ii. 425. 

Indent of Neptune forged by the Cyclops , ii. 166, 499. Stole 
by Mercury when but an Infant, 370. 

Trieterica , Feafts of Bacchus , i. 305. ii. 456. 

Trinity t whether there are any Veftiges of that Myftery in 
the Pagan Divinities, i. 12. 

Triformisy an Epithet of Diana ; what it implied, ii. 423. 

Trighy a Divinity of the Germans , how fhe is reprefented $ 
Her Wor&ip, iii. 331. 

Triopasy one of In a elms's Defendants, iii. 358. 

TripiolcmuSy inftru&ed by Ceres in Agriculture, his Ilifloryj 
the Fables blended with it, iii. 49, 55, 58, 61. 

Triptolcmusy one of the Egyptian Gods, i. 492. - 

Triptolcmusj worlhipped as a Heroe, iii. 434, 

Trtfmcgiflus. See Mercury Trifmegijlus . 

Trim , who appeared to the Argonauts , iv. 51. 

Triton , the Son of Neptune and Amphitrite, i. 117. ii. 511, 
The Relation of feveral Tritons feen and fifhed, ii. 511,512. 

' Trimia y or Tritogcnia , a Name given to Minerva> ii. 308. 

Trivefpcry one of Hercules’s Epithets, iv. 122. 

TroiluSj the Son of Priam, flain by Achilles ; his Life was 
one of the Fatalities of Troy , iv. 230, 239. 

TropeEdy one of Juno’s Epithets, ii. 243. 

TropesuchuSy an Appellation of Jupiter , ii, 219. 

Trophonia , the Feftival of Trophoniusy i. 304. 

Trophoniusy his Birth; his Talents; his Death; his Oracle, 
i. 340, fcrV. 

Trophoniusy an Epithet given to Jupiter , ii. 220. 

Trosy King of Troyy the War which he had with Tantalus , 
iii. 114. iv. 213. His Genealogy; his Defendants 250, 

251- 

Tro)\ its Walls built by the Gods, i. 42. iv. 250. This 
City taken twice, i. 62. The Origin of the.War of Troyy 
i. 154. iv. 207, & fequ. The Hiilory of the Siege of 
Troyy 220, & fcqu. Fatalities annexed to the City Proyy 
225. The Taking of the City, 232, &? fequ. Thf 
/Era of that Event, 247. The Hiftory of that City, 

248, C? fequ i 
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Trumpet , ufed in Sacrifice, i. 278. 

Truth , a Divinity, her Original } her Genealogy, iii. 128. 
Why faid.to lie hid in the Bottom of a Well, i. 129. 
That Truth has had often need of Ornaments to appear, 

ibid. 

Tubal-Cain , the moft ancient of the Vulcan. r, and the Ori¬ 
ginal of all the reft, Ji. 354. 

Tubilujlrium , a Feftival inftituted by the Romans j why, i. 

3 l6 * 

Tutfton , a God of the ancient Germans , his Origin; his Hi- 
ftory and Worfhip, iii. 308, 328. 

Twins, a Sign in the Zodiac , i. 195. iv. 407. 

Two, the Number Two reckoned in Italy misfortunate, iii. 46. 
Turnus , King of the Rutuli , and Eneas ’s Rival, iv. 311, 

3 1 ?- 

Turning-whccl> an Inftrument in Mechanics, by whom in¬ 
vented, iii. 521. 

Tutilina , or Tutelina , a Goddefs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 589. 
Tutela , a Goddefs worfhipped at Bourdeaux . The Temple 
which {he had there, iii. 289. 

Tyberinus , King of Alba , his Genealogy 5 his Death, iv. 313. 
Tytar, worfhipped as a God, ii. 479, 480. 

Tyfcr, a River of the Z*//» Country; the Origin of the 
Name, iv. 313. 

Tychon , a Divinity worfhipped at Athens , iii. 175. 

Tydeus, the Son of Oeneus, and Father of Diomede , iii. 391. 
iv. 173. He died in the firft Theban War, 187. His 
Encomium, 203. 

Tyllinus , a God. peculiar to the City Brefcia. A Defcrip- 
tion of his Statue, iii. 208. 

Tyndarus , King of Sparta, his Genealogy and Children, iii. 
379 * iv« 148, 149 - 

Tyndarida, the Name of Ctfyfor and Pollux ; the Feftival of 
the Tyndaridtz at Rome, iv. 151. 

Typhis , the Pilot to the Argonauts , iv. 18. 

Typhon, the Brother of Ofiris , one of the great Gods of £- 

K 493 - His Hiftory, 503, 507, £sfr. 

Typhon , his Offspring by Echidna , i. 114. 

Typhon, a Monfter imagined by the i. 116,503, 

505. Makes War upon the Gods, 506. The Ex¬ 
planation of the Fables delivered concerning Typhon , 511, 
& feqtt . How he perifhed, 513, fequ . How he is rc- 

prelcnted, 511,512. 

Tyrinthius , one of Hercules’s Epithets, iv. 118. 

Tyn?, the Daughter of Salmoneus, iii, 393. iv. 8. Her Chil¬ 
dren, 
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TfAC A N A, a Goddefs among the Romans , iii. 195. 

' Vagitanus^ a God invoked for Children, i. 197. iii. 192, 
Vaifon, a City^ deified by the Gauls, iii. 288. 

Vdhnia , a Goddefs who prefided over Valleys, i. 199. iii. 

198. 

Vandals , a Feople of ancient Germany , their Origin; their 
Religion, iii. 308, 329, 333. 

Vanity, one Source of Fables, i. 32, 47. 

Water , the Worfhip paid to the Water, ii. 474. Among 
the ancient Perfians , 475. Among the Egyptians, ibid . 
C5? yrja. Among the Indians , and the People to the North 
cf the Ptf/z/i Mentis, 478. Among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, 479. The Grounds of this Worfhip, • 480, lAc. 
Sacrifices offered to the Gods of the Waters, 483, 

Lvjiral or Holy Water , its Ufe, i. 285. 

Way , the milky Way , how it is faid to have been formed, 

iv. 93. 

} r n!c y a W ord found upon a Bas-i'elief; what it lignifies, iii. 
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Vejwis, or Vejupiter , how Jupiter was reprefented under that 
Name ; the Worfhip paid to him then, ii. 232, 234. 
Vencjiiii , a People of Cappadocia , their Religion, ii. 134, 
135, in the Note. 

J'euciians, from whom aefeended, iv. 307. 

her Birth according to the Egyptians, i. 105. Ac¬ 
cording to the Greeks, i. 68, 97, 98, 113. ii. 17c, 324. 
How many Venus’s they reckoned, 325. That feveral 
Perfons bore that Name, 327. The Origin of the Fable 
of Venus, ibid. The Explanation of the Fables delivered 
\ about Venus , 329, (S fequ . * Her Worfhip; Birds, Plants, 
and Flowers that were confecrated to her. 332. Her va¬ 
rious Names, 333, fcqu. Flow fhe was reprefented, 
335. Her Marriage, with Vulcan ; her Gallantries with 
Mars and Mercury , i. 117. ii. 325, 329. The Virtue 

• of her Girdle, ii. 33c. Her Commerce with Ancidfa, 
i. 117. ii. 326, 331, 332. The Gauls ranked her among 
the infernal Godudles, iii. 280. 

Venus Urania. See Urania. 

Venus , the Flanet, worfhipped in feveral Countries, i. 16. 
Gave Rife to the Venus of the Greeks, ii. 327, 328. 

* Vergnus, the Name of the Pleiads, ii. 276. 

Vergcbrets , a Sort of Magiftrates among the Gauls ^ iii. 231. 
Verjes Sibylline. See Sibyls. 

Verjoiina , a Divinity of the Moors , i. 582. 

Verticordia , one of Venus’s Epithets, ii. 333. 
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Vcrtuninus, the God of Orchards and Gardens, i. 198. it. 
579. He marries Pomona, 580. The Etymology of his 
Name; hisHiftory; hisWorlhip; his Temple and Sta¬ 
tue at Rome, ibid . How he was reprefented, 582. 

Yervein , a Plant, its Ufe among the Druids , iii. 236. * 

Ycfne or Vichnou. See Vichnou. 

Vejlct , one of the great Divinities of the Egyptians, i. 105.- ii. 

, 492. 

Vejla, the Daughter of Saturn and Rhea, i. 115. ii, 165, 

, Two Vejlas , the one taken for the Earth, ii. 552. The 
other Vejla the Symbol of Fire, i. 196. ii.• 568. The 
. Worfhip of Vejla, as the Symbol of Fire ; the Origin of 
that Worfhip ; by whom it was introduced into Italy , ii. 
568,570. The Etymology of the Name of Vejla, 570,57 r. 
Vcjlals , their Inftitution ; their Functions ; their Laws, ii. 
568. The Temples of the Veftals at Rome, 569. Veftafs 
in America, i. 142, 143. 

Vet id a, a Goddefs who prefided over Pleafures, i. 199. 

Vtails, an Epithet given to Mercury , ii. 375. • 

Vichnou , a God of the Eajl Indies, i. 12, 138. The Tradi¬ 
tion of the Brachmans as to the Transformation of that 
God into a Tortoife, 137. 

Victims, when the Ufe of living Victims began, i. 256, b'c. 
And the Superftition of 'human Victims, 258. ii. 238. 
The Choice that was made of the Victims, i. 261, bfc. 
How they were prepared, 264, 265, What Victims were 
offered to the Gods of Hell, ii. 10 3. See Sacrifices, 

Victor, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 217. 

Victory , a Divinity, i. 199. ii. 322. Temples built in ho¬ 
nour of her; how fhe was reprefented, ibid, and 323. Her 
various Names, 323. 

Winds, who is the God of the Winds, i. 32, 46, 65. ii. 532. 
The Fable of the Winds given to UlyJJes in a Bag, i. 32. 
ii. 5331-534. Winds, the Sons of Gods, i. 114, 115. 
The Worfhip that was paid to them, ii. 535, 536, 538. 
How they were reprefented, 539. 

. Wine, employed in Sacrifices, i. 255,262. That the Egyp 
dans and feveral other People did not make Ufe of it, 267. 
Viminalis , one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Vinatia, a Feaft fo called, the Defign of its Inftitution, i. 316. 
Violence, a Divinity, Jupiter's infeparable Companion ; 
whofe Offspring faid to be, i. 115.. Her Temple at Co¬ 
rinth, iii. 140, 180. 

Virginicuris , a Goddefs of Marriage, iii. 192. 

Virgo, a Sign of the Zodiac , by whom faid to be inhabited, 
iv. 404. s 
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Viriplaca , what Goddels this was, iii. 195. 

Virtu *, a Divinity, her Temple how reprefented, iii. 127. 
fitula* and Viturnus* Divinities who prefided over Life, i, 
199, iii. 191. 

Ulyjfes, his Genealogy, iv. 289. His Hiftory and Adven¬ 
tures, 290. His Stay in the I (land of Circe , 297, OV. 
And in the Hand of Calypfo , 306. His Return to Ithaca , 
302, 303. His Adventure in the Hand of the Sirens* ii. 
540, 542. Hb Journey to Hell, iii. 11, 16, 17. He re¬ 
ceived heroic Honours after his Death, iv. 304. See Penelope . 
Ultor, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

* Unherfe , how it was formed according to the Chaldeans , i. 
81. According to the Phenicians , 90. According to the 
Egyptians , 103. According to Mofes , 128, 129. See 
Tbeogtmies . 

Unxia* one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 242. 

J'W, the Pra&ice of making private Vows; what Ceremo¬ 
nies were obferved therein, i. 322. 

Voltumna , or Voltuma, a Divinity of Etruria , ii. 583. 
Volupia* the Goddefs ofPleafure; her Temple and Festival at 
Rome , iii. 135. WhofeDaughter {he is faid to be, ii. 347. 
Volutina , a Goddels of the Latins , ii. 591. 

Wolf* in Veneration among the Egyptians , confec rated to 

ii. 417. See Typhon , Lycaon. 

Women, of the Hand of Cw, transformed into Heifers, iv. 
397. Women excluded from the Olympian Games, iv. 
429. 

Wood-Peeler, a Bird confecrated to Mars, i. 264. 

World , Sentiments about the Origin of the World, i. 80, 83, 
84, OY. Sentiments of the Indians and Americans , 138, 
140. Divifion of the World among the Sons of Saturn, 

18, 19. 

Ur, a City of Chaldea , by whom Idolatry was introduced 
thither, i. 168, 173. Reckoned the Metropolis of Sabifin , 
191. 

Urania , a Goddels of the Arabians , the Celejlis of the Moors, 
i. 568,569, 583. ii. 433,434. focalled,, ii. 26, 333. 

Urania , one of the nine Mules; her Attributes, ii. 433. 
Uranus , the great Divinity of the Phenicians , i. 92, 95. 
His Hiftory, 95, O' fcq. Who he was according to the At- 
lantides , 106. The Etymology of the Name, 171, 172. 
Urceehcs , an Inftmment that was made ufe of in Sacrifice, i. 
278. 

IVrefiling, one of the Exercifes in the Games; wherein it 
confifted, iv. 417, 418. 

Ursial, a God of the Arabians 3 i. 485, 568. 
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WfouS) one of the Defendants of Cain, i. 94. 

Vulcan , one of the great Gods of the Egyptians, i. 105, 
Vulcan, of the Greeks , whofe Son he was, i. 117, That 
there were feveral Vulcans, ii. 354. The Etymology of 
his Name, ibid . The Hiftory of the Vulcan of Egypt* 
355. The Hiftory of the Vulcan of Greece, 356. Why faid 
to have fallen in the Ifland of Lemnos, 357. His Children, 
35S. His Worth ip, ibid, and 359. How he is reprefented, 
360. iii. 255. Why his Temples built without Cities, i. 
215, 216. His Temple at Memphis, 220. HisWorfliip 
among the Gauls , iii. 255. 

Vulcanalia , a Feftiva] in honour of Vulcan, i. 316. 

Vulcanic, i. 305. 

Vulcanla, the Name of the Eolian Ilies, where Vulcan's 
Forges were erefted, ii. 357, 358. 

Vultur , a Bird confecrated to Mars and Juno, i. 264. ii. 

246. Alfo made Ufe of for Augury, i. 403. 

Vultur ins, an Epithet given to Apollo , ii. 418, 

Vuod, a God of the Arabians , i. 570. 

X. 

vANTHUS , the Leader of the Beotians, how he was 
flain, i. 300. 

Xantbus, a River of TroaSy it purfues Achilles, i. 41, 42. 
XantOy the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, 

Xeniusy an Appellation given to Jupiter ; what it imports, 
ii. 226. 

Xipbeus, Janus’s Father by Adoption, ii. 261, 262. 
Xixutrus , or Sifutrus , who he was according to the Chalde¬ 
ans y i. 86. Whether he is the fame with Noah, ibid L 
How he faved himfelffrom the Deluge ; his Apotheofis,87. 
Xutbus, the Grandfon of Deucalion, iii. 390. His Hiftory, 

395 . 396 . 


Y. 

'V'NCAS of Peru , the Magnificence of their Temples, i. 

143. The Tncas take the Title of Sons of the Sutiy x88. 
Youth, Divinities affigned to it, i. 196. Games of the Youth, 

• iv. 413, 443. See Trojan Games. 

Ypbiclcs, the Son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, Hercules's 
Twin-Brother, iv. 77. 

Yphthne , a Nymph, the Wife of Mercury, and Mother cf 
the Sa tyres, ii. 592. 


Z. 
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Z AMOL XIS, the Legiflator ofthe Thracians and Gctcs, 
and their ‘God, i. 138, 147. iii. 173. His Hiftoiy ; 
in what Age he lived, iii. 174. To whom he attributed ' 
his Laws, Iii. 484 - 

Zan, an Appellation of Jupiter, what it fignifies, ii.-177, 

2 37 - 

Zarax, a great Mufician, who gave his Name to the City of 
Zaraxa , worfhipped as a Heroe, iii. 434. 

Zelus y the Son of Styx, why "Jupiter kept him by him, i. 

• 115. 

Zemoy a Sacrifice at the Feftival of Ceres , iii. 62. 

Zcsmebuch ,' the black God, or the bad Genius among the 
. • Vandals, iii. 333. 

Zephirus , the Wind, whofe Ifiue it W’as, i. 1x6. What' 
Worfhip \vas paid to it, ii. 536. 
j Zjeraiuchi or Zerducht, the Surname of ZoroaJlres y i. 177. 
Zerpithiciy one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 334. 

Zetusy the Brother of Amphion, and Son of Antiopc, ii. 17c. 

iii. 415. See Ampbim. 

Zetbcs . See Calais. 

Zcumichins y a Name given to Chyfor at the Time of his Dei¬ 
fication ; what it fignifies, i. 92. 

Zeus, the Name given to Jupitei * by the Greeks , ii. 293. 

Zeus Aroirius, Jupiter the Tiller, i. 95. 

Zeus Beks, the Son of C hr ones, or Saturn, i. 96. ; 

Tcuxo, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

ZexOy - ibid . 

Zilpa, Lealis Handmaid. See Gad. 

Zoara , a Name given to the nrft Obelisks that were worfhip¬ 
ped ; why, i. 193. 

Zodiack, how the Egyptians reprefented the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac?., 1.551, 552. J 

Zogonoi, what Gods they were among the Greeks ; what ii 
the Import of the Word, iii. 176. 

Zones y the Divifion which Ovid makes of them, i. 126. 
Zcphazemin , what the Word imports in the Theogony of the 
Pbent dans, i. 90. 

Zoroajlrcs, the Legiflator of the ancient Perjians, who he 
wasi his Doctrine, i. 177. ii. 100. Whether he is the 
Author of the IdGlatry of Sabifrn , 190, 191. Whether 
. . be is the firft Inventor of Magic, 425. The Law of 
ZoroaJIer for the Worfhip of Mithras, ii. 94, 122. _ His 
Book about the Worfhip of Fire, ii. 570*, 571. To what- 
. Divinity he attributed his Laws, iii. 484. 

Zygia, one of Juno s Appellations, ii. 242. 
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* 7 AM 0 L XIS, the Legiflator of the Thracians and Gctcs, 
^ and their‘God, i. 138, 147. iii. 173. His Hiftory ; 
in what Age he lived, iii. 174. To whom he attributed ' 
his Laws, iii. 484 

Zan, an Appellation of -Jupiter; what it fignifies, ii.. 177, 

2 37 * 

Zarax, a great Mufician, who gave his Name to the City of 
Zaraxa, worfhipped as a Heroe, iii. 434. 

%ekis, the Son of Styx 3 why Jupiter kept him by him, i„ 

* 115. 

Zcmia, a Sacrifice at the Feftival of Ceres, iii. 62. 

Zcsmebuch, the black God, or the bad Genius among the 
.• Vandals, iii. 333^^ 

Zephirus, the Wind, whole IfTue it was, i. 116. What' 

• Worihip was paid to it,' ii. 536. 

^Zeraiucht or Zerducht, the Surname of Zsroajlres, i. 177. 
Zerjnthia, one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 334. 

Zetus, the Brother of Amphior.\, and Son of Anticpc, ii. 17 c. 

iii. 415. See Ampbihn . 

Zethcs . See Calais. 

Zeumichius, a Name given to Chyfor at the Time of his Dei¬ 
fication ; what it fignifies, i. 92. 

Zeus, the Name given to Jupiter by the Greeks, ii. 2 93 - 
Zeus Arotrius , Jupiter the Tiller, i. 95. 

Z<?2*r Ifc/w, the Son of Chronos , or Saturn, i. 96. 

Znz.vtf, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Z«r*, - #/J. 

# 4 I 

Zilpa, LeaVs Handmaid. See GW. 

Zoara, a Name given to the firft Obelisks that were worfhip- 
ped ; why, i. 193. 

Zodiac 1 *, how the Egyptians reprefented the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiack, i. 551, 552. 

Zogonoi , what Gods they were among the Greeks ; what is 
the Import of the Word, iii. 176. 

Zones,- the Divifion which Ovid makes of them, i. 126. 

Zcphazemin, what the Word imports in the Theogony of the 
Pbenicians, 1. 90. 

Zorsajlres, the Legiflator of the ancient Perfians , who he ' 
was3 his Doclrine, i. 177. ii. 100. Whether he is the 
Author of the Id6latry of Sabifm, 190, 191. Whether 
. .fee is the firft Inventor of Magic, 425. The Law of 
Zoroajler For the Worfhip of Mithras, ii. 94, 122. His 
Book about the Worfhip of Fire, ii. 570', 571. To what' 

. Divinity he attributed his Laws, iii. 484. 

Zygia, one of Juno's Appellations, ii. 242. 
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